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THE   HISTORY  OP  IRELAND 


CHAPTER  I. 

fancy  tSaa  upon  fac!!  ^  '"'"''"'"  "'  ^'"»f  ^"""d^d  '^Iher  upon    ' 

tho^'sLS'SS  '»  !'«^«  b««"  P^-opled  from 

and  tAis  statemeTcred  ble  Cif  h«  ^ ''"''  P"''/  P""?''^*^  Phoenicians  i 
oonmoting.isitiKCr  BtrPnTtl  Jn  """""""y  «f  authorities  otherwise 
having  been  we    known  to  hIv«?^J^         by  the  facts  of  the  Phosniciant 

the  frequent  Sit^Tvet^  af  the  nrn-l  f  f  ^  *r"'  '^'  ""''«*'  •'''^'''  «"d  «' 
which  are  indZtaLrofPjLni^P'*'''^"'  ^*y«  "^  ornaments  and  utensils 

mines  existed  inW^klowinH-n™  '"T'^^'""'"^-  '^^"^  8«'d  ^nd  silver 
very  positively  buT  we  Znkii.hr  ""'^  P"'?  °^  ^'•«'«"''  '»  »««"'«<» 
tain  it  is.  that  a  recent  attemoTonnH  "'"m  .P««"'^«"?«»  "'»"  P^oof ;  cer- 
once  said  to  abo."HnL„LT.PV?!'"l.»^^^^^  •.district  in  which  it  wsi 
J-—...,  ,..  ^  a  <;uiiipic;c  ana  iafiiunlabie  failure.     U, 


•  .• 
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aa  seems  to  be  certain,  Ireland  was  once  colonized  by  individuals  of  a 
^     people  so  wealthy  as  the  Phoenicians,  that  fact  would  at  once  acr^ount  for 
the  valuable  articles  so  frequently  recovered  from  the  soil.    But  it  by  no 
means  goes  to  prove  that  Ireland  in  the  early  ages  could  boast  of  either 
learning  or  civilization  of  the  high  order  claimed  for  it.    It  is  not  the 
most  refined  or  most  learned  class  that  will  venture  into  far  and  foreign 
lands  to  war  with  the  wild  animals,  to  reclaim  the  morass,  and  to  level 
the  primeval  forest.    The  hardiest,  the  rudest,  the. least  civilized,  those 
who  have  the  most  to  hope  for  and  the  least  to'  lose  or  to  fear,  are  the 
men  who  usually  go  forth  to  colonize  strange  lands ;  and  the  Phcenicians 
who  seized  upon  Ireland  as  their  abiding  place,  were  in  all  human  prob- 
ability the  hardy  and  resolute  rovers  of  the  sea  for  many  along  and  strife - 
nil  year  before  they  became  dwellers  upon  and  cultivators  of  the  land. 
That  they  came  from  Phoenicia,  a  civilized,  ingenious,  and  wealthy  land, 
proves  literally  nothing  as  to  their  own  civilization  or  their  own  wealth 
as  any  one  may  perceive  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe  the  majority 
of  the  colonists  who  leave  the  civilized  and  luxurious  nations  of  our  own 
day,  to  build  cities  in  the  desert,  and  to  place  palaces  and  thronged  marts 
stored  Ayit)i  costly  wares,  where,  even  within  the  memory  of  man,  the 
dense  forest  sheltered  only  the  wild  animal  or  the  scarcely  less  savage 

_  The  Phoenician  colonies  of  Spain  were  at  once  eager  speculators  and 
bold  seamen ;  visiting  the  British  coast  as  traders,  especially  in  order  to 
procure  tin,  they  could  scarcely  fail  to  admire  the  soil  and  climate  of  Ire- 
land, and  could  have  but  little  difficulty  in  subduing  or  destroying  the 
mere  handful  of  poor  and  all  but  actually  savage  aborigines,  who  must 
have  been  a  mere  handful,  destitute  as  they  were  of  commerce  or  manu- 
factures,  and  warring,  as  we  know  that  they  did  at  a  much  later  date,  with 
the  wolf  and  the  hill-fox  who  disputed  the  swamp  and  the  forest  with 
them. 

When  historians  tell  us  thai  splendidly-manufactured  and  extremely 
costly  articles  are  frequently  excavated  from  the  Irish  soil,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute the  accuracy  of  the  statement,  but  we  deny  its  cogency  as  proving 
that  the  early  colonists  of  Ireland  were  learned,  or  civilized,  or  even 
wealthy.  A  magnificent  ornament  or  a  costly  and  ingenious  machine 
taken  from  France  or  England  to  the  arid  desert  of  Africa  or  the  swampy 
flat  of  the  Swan  river,  would  prove  that  the  country  had  been  visited  by 
people  from  a  wealthy  and  civilized  land,  but  certainly  not  that  the  indi- 
viduals were  themselves  either  the  one  or  the  other ;  in  short,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  the  very  fact  of  emigration  would  be  decisive  on  the  opposite 
state  of  the  case.  '^'^ 

That  the  Phoenicians  were  the  dominant  people  in  Ireland-r-anciently 
called  lerne,  or  Erin,  which  signifies  the  western  land—and  that  the  magi, 
or  priests  of  the  fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  were  the  actual  governing 
authorities,  both  lay  and  religious,  as  the  Druids  were  m  Britain,  there  Is 
abundant  proof.  From  the  far  East,  ind(jed,  Europe  seems  to  have  been 
supplied  with  its  early  superstitions,  as  well  as  with  the  fierce  swarms  ol 
nomade  and  desperate  barbarians,  who,  entering  Europe  on  the  north,  at 
tength  found  even  the  vast  steppes  and  forests  of  Scandinavia  too  narrow 
for  them,  and  whose  furious  assaults  levelled  cities  and  terminated  the 
stern  rule  of  ages,  only,  in  the  end,  to  found  nationr.  at  once  mightier  in 
conquest,  wiser  in  law-giving,  and  possessing,  as  it  should  seem,  as  great 
a  superiority  m  permanency,  as  in  extent,  ol  empire.  As  the  aborigines. 
If  such  existed  when  the  Phoenicians  colonized  Ireland,  had  made  way  for 
a  more  civiliziid,  wealthy,  and  luxurious  people,  so  these  in  their  turn 
were  aoon  obliged  to  make  way  for  or  submit  to  a  fiercer  and  more  hardy 
people.  The  Scoti,  one  of  those  Scandinavian  hordes,  which  iuider  the 
var.ous  names  of  Northmen,  Sea-kings,  Danes,  and  Saxons,  defied  un- 
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navigated  seas  and  natural  barriers  to  prevent  them  trnm  nr«m,nn;«-  ♦»,- 

bvSaim     hIS  .hi.  T  ""'""'^''l' «  powerful  and  fierce  horde  led 

S.'fr  reotS;  Salt™  "Lr.?  .™r^^^^^^^^ 

fierce  race,  which  at  a  later  <lale  endeavoured  to  VeltlliSo  in  ImS 

sirv  of  snr-h  Tm    ^  ^^^P'®*^'  '^*'' '»  '^**=»' ''»» the  resting-place  and  nui- 

the  false  Sth  Sf  Zoroaster  wK\v  4  L^^^^^^^  «' 

or  rather  who  were  continued  in  TSfrCvfprL""'''''?''''®*^  *"  *'*^""  "'«"' 
statesmen  by  the  fiererMUesiiL    anJ^?h?n  '•i'"^*'?.'  ?^S®''  "««"'  ^n^^ 

the  residence  of  the  Ma-i.  and  as  the  S/pn«?.?  *v.i-  "7".  n"'?"^"'  »' 

:i}:;;ss^„rHo!ii''^--"«^«''»»s-^^^^^ 

dirinjajenadbSn  wandeShv";?  ^"J""'"  ''""''"  "I"'  P"!"""* 
««.  north.  Sth  «.  ice'-SM  rlJlraXi'/cS'S  tMxu'S' 
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..^^ 


ft^lv  ?  Th^L^P"""  ?!?  ^^''"ff*''  an<J  the  voluptuotw  plains  and  rivers  of 
lit X in ^''?mT'?  **'»'■*'*]  'ancestors  of  the  Irish  people;  these  were 
the  "ancient  Milesians"  and  "Irish  of  the  old  time"  in  whose  gold  and 

to  BeJe"'    "^  ^'^*^'  ''""■"•"^'  '"^^  '^«"«*»«  breeding  we  are  called  upon 

...5?5i!rf/t!l*^  '*®''"  *°  ^^*™*'*  *"**  civilized  at  this  early  day,  we  should 
.urely  not  be  even  now  ignorant  whether  the  round  towers  were  Phmni- 

«HVf'"P'*'°'.''T°"*.  '^"''  *>  Scoti.the  Danes,  and  the  other  hoTtile 
i^ltH«v°'.rS'''*'''''''°",i*^ ''*'*"'*  5  ""'^f'^d  Ireland  been  so  rich  it 
Sf;»i^'J^^  .^'"u".'  "^"^^^  "^'l*^ '»'"'«  '«f'  her  in  contempt  and  in  un- 
Sri«  ' '         '      *^  *      reforming  Britain  for  nearly  four  cen- 

We  conclude  this  chapter,  then,  with  stating  and  with  beeeinir  narlicular 
KSt'r.f'f  «'?»«"?«"»-that.the  early  history  of  Ireland  as'^Jabufius 
•n  all  that  relates  to  glory,  learning,  wealth,  and  heroes,  as  any  other  eariv 
tStJZl^^T'^''-  »;»V"  the  case  of  Ireland  this  fabulous  tXrncJIarly 
ZIS^^  -n'^^'f "  ""f^  the  foundation  of  great  injustice  committed  by  later 
writers,  and  by  orators  and  statesmen,  too,  as  to  Endand  :  that  thouah 
no  doubt,  English  kings  and  their  advisers  i^i  past  days  may  have  uSfc 
decreed  or  unjustly  acted  in  Ireland,  as  in  any  other^counfryrverirelanS 
never  began  to  be  civilized,  populous,  learnecf  wealthy,  or  important  until 
connected  with  England;  that  English  connexion  has  don3ch.  and  is 
still  doing  much,  to  make  Ireland  both  prosperous  and  happy,  and  would 

but  still  more  disgraceful  personal  selfishness  and  ambition  of  others 
ThJtn'"  ?"«'«"'!y  '^"•i  throughout  that  torn  land  at'S  to  jSriStuato 
the  grossest  prejudices  and  the  basest  feelings.  f^iiwiuami 


CHAPTER  II. 

NVhen  the  ancient  kings  and  the  ancient  glories  of  Ireland  are  spoken 
of,  inexperienced  readers  are  apt  to  picture  one  king  of  Ireland  swayins 
rte  whole  territory  from  the  Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear,  and  fS 
Galway-bay  to  the  Hill  of  Howth.  This,  however,  was  so  far  from  bein^ 
he  case,  that  within  that  island  there  were  five  separate  kingdoms,  always 
&Tn?-  !ff'^i  "'f""^  ^"^  frequently  at  open  war.  The  five  provinces  or 
riu?i  TK^  i'^'*"*^  '?'*'  ^^'''h,  Leinster,  Muneter,  Connaught,  and 
hii  «f  .P  The  first  named  was  considered  the  chief  sovereignty;  at  the 
hill  of  rarafanjed  ahke  m  true  history  and  bard's  romance,  which  was 
-n^.K  V  r  "'"?'?"'"'  *ere  the  great  assemblages  of  princes  and  chiefs ; 
S  i.  .K  .  *^".'" '''"^V''^'?."°'"'"*"y  tributary  to  the  king  of  Meath 
t?ro  J  fi,^"'''^'.°'u'!!;*''''^'^'?^  ^''P^'''"  their  respective  kingdoms 
were  to  them.  The  bards,  an  idle,  imaginative  set  of  men,  were  not 
merely  the  diverters  of  the  chieftain's  hours  of  recreation  and  wassail; 
the  chieftain's  bard  was  also  his  recorder,  and  we  may  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  exaggerations  that  have  come  down  to  us,  when  we  consider  that 
these  marvels  were  originally  said,  sung,  and  written-if  written  at  all— 
2L^!".i  '."?».  ^"""'^"'■^  depended  upon  the  complacent  feelings  of  hi:ii 
whose  deeds  they  sang,  and  who,  therefore,  were  under  no  very  creat 
temptation  to  observe  a  too  rigid  adherence  to  paltry  realities, 
irinll  °"Vi  P'^t'cal  excursions  made  by  the  Irish,  Mac  Nial,  a  petty 
king,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  brought  spoil  living  as  well  at 
ipad,  human  as  well  as  brute.  Among  the  captives  was  a  youth  of  some 
!«S«'!  y.^^'V'^/eO'  wko,  on  arriving  in  Ireland,  was  sold  as  a  slave  ana 
s^'^&iw  ''M''?^'n*'*'Pv  ^^'  y°"l.h  "wras  the  afterwards  celebrated 
St.  Patrick.    Naturally  of  a  thoughtful  turn,  the  mountain  track  and 
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forest  glarte  in  which  his  vocation  caused  him  to  soend  mii#.li  .^f  k,»  .• 
leepened  his  .naditative  habits,  and  gave  zeaT  andTrvort^  na^'v.'^r 
Jg.ou8  ..npr«ssions.     He  loolced  upon  the  land  and  sa  v"hat Tt  was  /ood^ 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  peopled  with  idolaters  «nrl  nnii„.o!^^  k  ^.?-     ' 

fven  amid  the  bitterness  o?his  own'SaS  a  sfav'?."^^^^  nLn?- "'*'*• 
'hTife  She  wt'5  T  "  """'?  "«  a.^reirand  a  Christ;  dee'd  S  Z.^ 

ere  he  escaped  and  got  safelv  bark  tn  Fr.fn,.«  o„^  r         age  01  manhood 

character  and  condition  of  the  Wsh.  Tanded  in  vlterJt^rTT  "^  'H 
nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  a  cpnf  1  rv  "rL  r  •  '  ^'l*^*^  ^"  absence  of 
pearaLe  Sf  Patrick  and  hi  comS^  filled^Ihrnl^st?"'^  strilting  ap. 
first  encountered  with  the  notion  .hTlif  peasantry  whom  they 

were  ,„,Je  for  driT^gSerSt'S  'Sefr''BV';h»r''"","r 

»u,».e<i  upon  ,he  dllmSd '  L'ngt  Td 'K^^  "="""'.  >«- 

presented  themselves  at  Tara  ait*I.H^I^^i,        "'"*'''  a"d  hig  compart  on» 

rpeo^erSL^^^^^^^^^^ 

...at  \ra^hSattfs1a^-S^*»^",;S„£T^^^^^  !?  ""^  " 

^S-..,?.=,  hrir'aUt  tK  tSSiS  •- 

magnc,  whose  prowess  and  whose  sternnS^  h«H  1  ?  l*^^'^*'*'*'*^  ^*'«'">«- 
.he  northern  n.krauders,  were  the  espe"c"aroScS  ntthf  ""'""  "i'?'""'  ^° 
vengeance.  Built  chiefly  of  wood,  tKonasSs  whl„  ni  ''T'^J  ^"^ 
com.n  tted  to  the  flames  •  and  pm,LH«  „rt»  •«  5  ,  plundered  were 
from  the  svvords  of  U?e  enemy  o,X  to  °  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^"t"""«  escaped 

of  the  weather,  amid  the  woJds  aU  Sj^^^^^^  "'''h/  in<.lemency 

{htions  fanher  and  farther  into  the  bosom  of  the  i^Cd  ilTnnl^  "'^P'* 
length  proceeded  to  attempt  a  permanent  8ettV--it  'a  ^  northmen  at 
nmth  century  (a.  d.  isis/thpv  B„-^«i^^  sett.e.ncnt.  And  early  m  the 
trict  of  Armagh  Between  Z  colSnv  .„H  ".^^''"""lu^  *'°'«"y  '"  ^^e  dis- 
were  frequent^nd  de  pera^'J  u'^^^^^^^^  buJ about"Z^^"""«  Iri^h.there 
olanted,  Turgesius,  a  Norwegian  nf^r^l  r  '"'i"  y®"»  a^'^""''  ^'as 
northern  pirates,  b;o;ara  pSuVflflf!'  f^f"'«  ""^^  PO^'er  among  the 

Parfsofthe'p;,-Sed^rL^;;r^^^^^^^^ 
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native  kings  were  made  to  consider  themselves  as  his  mere  tribntaiy 
tanists;  and  upon  each  he  levied  a  tribute,  in  the  nature  of  a  poPtax, 
open  their  subjects,  which,  from  the  punishment  of  its  non-payment  beine 
the  amputation  of  the  offender's  nose,  was  called  nose-money. 

Turbulent  towards  their  own  titular  kings  of  Meath,  it  might  havo 
been  expected  that  the  singularly  haughty  chiefs  of  Ireland  would  be 
stung  to  desperation  by  the  sweeping  tyraniiy  of  a  foreign  pirate.    Many 
attempts  at  throwmg  off  his  yoke  were  unsuccessful;  but  at  length  the 
art  and  mtrepidity  of  O'Malachlin,  an  Irish  king,  put  an  end  both  io  the 
reign  and  life  of  the  usurper.    As  though  the  whole  power  of  the  north- 
men  had  been  centred  in  one  man,  this  death  was  the  signal  of  a  general 
nsmg  of  the  Irish.     The  lukewarm  grew  zealous,  and  the  timid  brave- 
everywhere  the  Irish  sword  gleamed  for  Ireland,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
northmen  was  so  extensive  that  the  country  might  once  more  be  said  to 
be  fiee  from  all  enemies;  but  this  freedom  was  soon  interrupted.    In 
larger  numbers  than  ever,  with  vengeance  animating  them,  the  hordes  ol 
the  north  poured  in  under  three ■  famous  sea-kings,  Sitric,  Olaff,  and  Ivar 
Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Dublin  were  seized  upon,  and,  as  is  generally 
observable,  the  energy  of  unprincipled  conquerors  gave  a  commercial  and 
trading  consequence  to  those  cities  such  as  they  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed.    Merchants  from  foreign  countries  repaired  thither,  with  articles 
of  both  use  and  luxury;  and  an  observable  impulse  was  given  to  the  civ- 
ilization and  refinement  of  the  country,  through  the  medium  of  the  inva- 
ders to  whom  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  owed  misery  and  death.    In 
truth,  the  situation  of  the  native  Irish  during  this  occupation  by  the  Danes 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  Britons  under  the  early  rule  of  the  Sax- 
ons, so  graphically  depicted  by  Bede. 

But  neither  the  influence  of  the  commercial  spirit  nor  the  foreign  luxury 
mtroduced  by  the  Danes,  had  the  effect  of  subduing  the  Irish  turbulence 
or  courage.  Even  when,  laying  aside  for  a  brief  lime  their  petty  quarrels 
for  local  supremacy,  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  norihmen,  their 
endeavours  were  more  creditable  than  successful.  But  a  king  of  Munster 
at  length  arose,  to  show  th«  northmen  that  the  power  of  an  invader  is 
precarious,  and  may  be  shaken  long  after  the  most  timid  of  his  followers 
have  ceased  to  fear,  and  all  save  the  best  and  bravest  among  the  oppressed 
have  ceased  to  hope.  e         ri-         « 

A.  D.  990.— Brian  Borohme,  whose  talents  and  courage  even  romances 
scarcely  rate  too  highly,  was  the  king  of  Munster,  contemporary  with 
Malachi,  king  of  Meath.  The  latter,  though  in  title  the  chief  kingdom, 
was  at  this  time  scarcely  the  superior  of  Munster,  the  kings  of  which  oc- 
casionally asserted  their  equality  by  a  refusal  to  pay  the  tribute.  Though 
rivals,  Malachi  and  Brian  had  one  common  feeling  of  hatred  to  the  foreign 
rule  of  Ireland ;  and  the  former,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  in  a  mere 
military  point  of  view  more  completely  the  liberator  of  their  common 
country  than  the  latter.  Disputes  having  arisen  between  the  king  ol 
Meath  and  the  Danes,  who  had  now  rendered  Dublin  very  populous  and 
wealthy,  a  battle  took  place  between  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hill  of 
Tara,  in  which  the  Danes  were  so  completely  routr  I  thaJ  they  were  slad 
to  accept  Malachi's  terms  for  peace.  But  Brian  L.u  h;. : ,  '•.jnscious  no! 
only  of  warlike  ability  but ;  ifO  of  capacity  forciviJ  m  .  <  t-  -lat  the  so  e 
sovereignty  of  Ireland  ;  Malachi,  equally  ambit'    -  .!^     his  preten- 

sions.  A  severe  and  passionate  contest  ensued,  m  «»iich  Malachi  was 
subdued,  and  compelled,  in  that  hall  of  Tara  which  for  centuries  had  wit- 
nessed the  supremacy  of  his  ancestors,  to  do  homage  to  the  rival  whom 
ho  had  bravely  though  lucklessly  resisted. 

Brian  Borohmc's  first  nets  showed  that,  however  blameable  the  course  by 
which  he  had  obtaincr  -  chief  regal  place,  his  genius  was  admirably 
u'aoted  to  it.    Withou      sing  time  in  idle  show  and  ceremony,  he  at  onc« 
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su«picion.  Nor  did  ife  confile  iTcLl  t^Zl'ti^fkZluT'^l 
made  laws  preventing  the  people  from  being  scourged  by  the  coshering 
of  their  rulers.  His  well  known  talents,  and  the  stfrnness  with  which  h« 
unprisoned  those  chiefs  who  ventured  to  infrince  his  kivV  kIh  -  o     .    " 

peaceful  country  than  it  had  ever  before  been.    The  stroSidsS  rp 
h^rious  houses,  which  had  suffered  so  much  at  first  by  the  vfflce  of  tha* 
northmen  were  repaired,  and  new  ones  founded.    The  Danes  the,^.el vis 

K';?y7aro^^rS!;"a„riLliSr^'^^^  -'^'y  -^^'  trad:.t^jdrte 
hi^f  Ki:^  a^r  ^  'ssi'.s^-^^-^^ 

murdermg  without  mercy.  As  if  to  show'thai  Irishmen  were  neveT  to  sSJ 
believing  the  native  more  guilty  than  foreign  onP^RilT^    f'     ^^I^^JV 

heathens  in  heart,  name,  or  alliance  stortlv  af;e5lvr\*°  '"^"'''  ^» 
of  April,  the  venerable  king  and  wkrrior  hraddresi;^  h^'  °"  '^^  ^^"^ 
responded  to  the  address  by  comSnl  he  fiJht  whil  f"?^^  ""^^ 
whole  day.    As  the  shadows  of  night  ?e    deeper  Kar^^^^^^^^  '^t 

unguarded  savrby  a  Sing  pale  U  w« 'r.?'  ^""^k"^  J"^'  "^^^  ^«" 
of  the  enemy  a  fefv  mi.  uleSr  and  i^i  a^  ^^  ^  ^^'^^  P"'y 

him;  the  loud  shriek  and  feeble  bJownfthf  "*""'*' "^^""^  "P"" 

sacrifice  not  a  momLjBdanBorohmefhXSS^^  "^t^^^^  '•?« 

council,  was  slain,  with  many  tuidTh^slivtmfS^    '"  ^«»le  the  wise  in 

thanksgiving  for  the  victory  Je  had  done  so  mnrh  i.^''^",  ^'  ^  >"«•* '" 
his  country.  ^  ®  "°  ""^^^  towards  obtaining  for 

:o^heir'shS^°nd'^^^^^^^^^^^ 

uralized  inlreland,  despairinaoraK;.^^  i^f  """''L"^"  ^J*" "'«'"«  "^t" 
recourse  but  to  live  in  oS^vhh  ?hJi  Vf-  uL''  '^'°'"  ^^y^"**  »«»•  had  no 
itiarriages  of  a  few  gefSoTs  so^n^^L^'^^^""!:''  ^'''»  ^'^^"'n  the  inte-- 
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k  n  tTie  SmnurV?'"''  tV^'^^f  ^ind  of  Brian  Borohme  had  so  long 

.7ha    him  ri?/'^^'    ^''«f«""'^»  of  Malachi  had  caused  all  the  k„S 

wo  p  iiZ  CO  Sh  nT'''°'  ""/  ""'"  ^"'•"'^'"«' ''"'  »he  relatives  of  ihZ 

M  nv  rnmL^P.       "^  ^°  ^^'''^  ^^''^^  "«  *«  ^^^^  successor  of  the  former. 

Sed    fs'kiminA"''^  vanquished,  and  almost    immediately  re- 
scurelv  finished  Sis  life     ^'  ""^  ""°  *  monastery,  and  there  ob- 

JchTLZS"^n"Al^'  throne,  proved  that  he  inherited  with  it 

tv?fnnv  th«f  n^'  ^\'"'P?8ed  upon  them  unusually  heavy  tributes"  i 
^J  «S  ^fI°"^"  '^''t  "'2  ""="«  hand  „V„^  thr„S'ra,e  ,  ° 
our,    r.,/o     >V  "y  '".'^"^  ^'wn  laws,  administered  by  eovernors  of  thpir 

now 'fifid  timber  •„%£""  •^'""^^  "'  ^^'"^•'  ^^'^°''  ^'''««'  ""^  -"l^.^wo' 

dioV ■  iffA"'^''!" ''"  »^^i''«.»"d  generally  prosperous  reign,  Turlouffh 
110(1.     His  kingdom  was  partitioned  among  lis  three  sono  •  thi  h3' 

deleat  of  Murkentach,  who  retireclfrom    he  coniSt  in  n03   .nH^'J^'fl 

ref^go  in  a  monastery,  where  he  tcrminntS  hirduys  '  *""*  "°"^'" 

Dunnp  the  obstinate  .iruggle  between  the  Irish^inKs.  the  coa.tw«d 
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Pfiifs  of  the  country  were  repeatedly  annoyed  by  the  Norwegian.  Masmis 
s  prmvess  and  audacity  l.ad  possessed  him  of  the  Hebffi  and  tho 
rsle  of  Mhii,  and  under  the  title  of  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  he  struck  ter- 

onSeVlr'ire  's'J.f.rV>:    ?.'^''°'<'«"«d  by  the  senseless  dLsensions 
01  tne  Jrish,  he  sailed  up  the  Liffey,  ravag  ng  and  destrovine.  and  at 

£te«'M '■£."'""■"'  """""•  ■"""'•  ^"-^  '»"«"'S'«' 


CHAPTER  III. 

».m".-  •?!.'°"''  '^^'■'J"  ^'*'''"''  ^'^^  "0*  P'-event  the  island  from  beinn 

been  made.  The  titular  chief  royally  passed  now  to  Roderic  O'Connor 
King  of  Connaught  But  all  his  energies  were  required  to  enaWe  him 
er^n.'e«"«?r"".?''''  ^"'^  ^'  was  incap'able  of  either  composi'.g  fhe  dif" 

tliSv  In  »  Ir'/  J'T',"""  "^  """"'S  '^'"^  «"  under  his  own  au- 
uuiriiy.  In  a  word,  Ireland  was  m  the  13th  century  as  divided  »• 
ever  it  had  been;  and  only  so  far  improved  in  wealth  as  Ltemot  at! 
gression  by  excUing  cupidity.  Heathen  Rome  and  CI  istL  ,  Rome'^anifj 
fiud  allowed  the  semi-barbarous  people  of  the  "saored  sland"  to  fiiht 
and  destroy  at  their  own  good  pleasure.  But  thp  timB  nf  l«Ln.  ^ 
when  Christian  Rome,  alre^ady  JJuhroiLd  as  the  5  b  ess'of  K  „S 
and  spintua  pnnces  of  the  earth,  looked  with  a  longing  eve  unontlm 
for  lie  island  on  which  prosperity  had  begun  to  dawn  IrelaiX  hp^ 
and  ambitious  neighbour,  Henry  II.  of  En|la„d^t  wis  wS  mediate 
ly  drew  the  attention  of  the  poniiffto  her  vahie  and  crpabiliies  Want' 
cd  by  the  fertility  of  Ireland  and  its  contiguity  to  his  own  k'no-iom  h: 
applied   o  the  pnpai  court  for  its  sanction^o  L  subduing  hS    '  '"' 

rlonhlJ  ill  1  .7   ^P°  ^'^i:'''"   '"•'   ^'''"  ''"'"  fi'"«J  ll'«  P«P«1  Chair,  wa. 
doubly  glad  to  receive  this   request.    An  Englishman  hu  hir.k  k„ 

naturally  anxious  for  Jhe  agglandi^en,^nt  o7h  Ta  ive^ou  .t'rv  an? 
as  pope,  he  .odd  not  but  be  rejoiced  at  having  from  the  S7f' En^' 
laud  this  emphatic  acknowledgement  of  the  temporal  as  well  at  SDiritS 
Bupremacv  of  Rome  The  pope  having  shown  that  Ireland  on/lu  t  S 
conquere.!,  and  that  H^nry  fs  appointed  conqueror,  " exhor'--  f,  to  in 
VHde  ire  and,  in  order  to  extirpate  the  vice  and  wickednLs  ofthe  n«tfv« 
«.u  iobhge  them  to  pay  yearly,  from  every  holsera  penny  5o  the  s^ 

The  state  of  Ireland  soon  after  this  bull  was  issnPfJ  v«...  „.„  ■  ^ 
such  as  it.  foreign  foeman  might  have  des  iredft  to  bo;'  out  „^f  the  if 
esiino  brawls  breaking  out  just  then  with  even  moiet  nm  usua  vi  ' 
lence  and  fury.  Derinot  MaiMnorrogli.  the  kinu  f  T  ,.i  L.L  .  "' 
rrmarkable  for  his  gross  im,„oral.t?,'had  gZw  nl'oS\ue\Z) 
.t:r«v  '."  .'"'"^•^"'"i-  •  "'.'^^^"^«  "■•  «««temptSous  o^f  ihrgenerJ    feilmi 

kuig  of  Lfinstcr  might  have  abducted  his  neighbour's  wife^  wit  lou?  r  in 
" '"  '■'"»e'^'=i^e  friends  ana  Toliowers.     But  Macmorro«h'7 
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wnrmS    *'  '''  pnerally  detested,  that  the  prince  of  Brenney  met  with 
ZlTunf    ""if"*'  «y'npathy.    Among  those  who  hastened  "raSistrJm 

Stnth«T'''l!'^°'.^?"."'*"«'^''  »»^«o  P«w«'-f"'  «  force  was  sieediv 
ed  to  the  punishment  of  the  ravisher,  that  ho  was  fairly  driven  fro^n  to 
lprr::ury  he  had  so  scandalously  misgoverned. 
Chastised  but  impenitent,  the  exile  went  to  France,  where  Henrv  II  of 

of  his  French  subjects,  to  be  able  to  go  personally  S  he  aid  of  hi,  7M 

this  tyrant  and  ravisher  was  the  founder  rmgious  letJiiig— 

oined  them  noon  after  with    n.    k  .iof.^l   .1  •.      "'""""  *^'lz»«nild.     Me 
irchers ;  and  the"  wSrtcTU'       ''  d      2;r;':';r;,ortll v""^ 
.0  the  task  of  defoatii,«  any  for.-c  that  I  rohm!  "r".  h"  raw  To  o  ,J  ,;tf 
Hodcrir.  king  of  Co.inaught,  who  had  taken  .0  signal  a  jmrt  in  expEg 
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the  guilty  and  detested  Macmorrogh,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  but  was 
heateii  -at  all  points  ;  and  Macmorrogh  now,  looking  beyond  the  more 
restoration  of  the  authority  from  whieii  he  had  so  deservedly  been  driven, 
begun  to  project  the  dethroning  and  exile  or  death  of  Roderick,  and  hif> 
own  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  chief  king  of  Ireland. 

While  these  things  were  being  enacted,  Strongbow  had  made  his  way 
to  Normandy,  where,  as  we  have  before  said,  Henry  II.  at  that  time  was. 
Thongh  a  gallant  knight,  Strongbow  too  well  knew  the  waywardness  of 
his  royal  master,  not  to  feel  anxious  for  a  more  direct  and  personal  per. 
mission  to  act ;  lest  he  should  by  chance  run  counter  to  the  king'b  private 
wishes  while  acting  under  his  openly-expressed  authority.  Henry  con- 
firmed in  person  the  permission  given  in  the  letters-patent,  but  did  so  with 
a  coldness  and  ambijfuity  which  showed  him  by  no  means  over  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  king  of  Leinster.  Having  first  dispatched  Ray- 
mond, with  seventy  archers,  who  made  good  their  landing  in  spite  of  three 
thousand  Irish  by  whom  they  were  furiously  attacked  near  Waterford, 
Strongbow  himself  soon  afterward  landed  with  two  hundred  horse  and  a 
body  of  archers.  Haviiifr  secured  Waterford,  Strongbow  led  the  English 
force  to  Dubhii,  wliich  place  they  carried  by  assault.  Roderick,  king  of 
Comiaught,  enraged  at  the  prowess  of  the  English,  put  to  death  a  natural 
son  of  Macmorrogh's,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  hostages  held  by  him. 
Both  at  Waterford  and  Dublin,  the  triumph  of  the  English  and  their 
treachnrous  ally  was  also  marked  by  circumstances  of  awful  barbarity. 
Haseulf,  the  IJanish  governor,  with  his  wife  and  children,  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  from  the  sack  of  Dublin;  but  the  slaughter  among  tho 
common  people  was  frightful.  Strongbow  now  received,  as  had  been 
stipulated,  the  hand  of  Eva,  the  natural  daughter  of  Rlacmorrogh;  and 
this  latter  personage  dying  shortly  afterwards,  Strongbow  became  poa- 
sessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Leinster,  and  prepared  to  extend  his  possession 
to  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

Ro(lerii;k,  instead  of  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Dublin,  employed  that 
critical  time  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  English  in  a  desultory  expedi- 
tion inio  Mt-alh.  He  now  be(;aine  sensible  of  the  error,  and  being  joined 
by  other  Irish  princes,  advanced  with  thirty  thousand  men— an  immense 
army  for  Ireland  at  that  time— to  besiege  Dublin.  Hut  Strongbow  was 
not  a  man  to  he  pent  within  the  walls  of  a  beleaguered  city.  At  the  head 
of  ninety  knights,  with  a  proportionate  number  of  men-at-arms,  he  sallied 
out  and  inflicted  such  a  sanguinary  defeat  upon  this  large  but  undisciplined 
host,  as  to  impress  all  Ireland  with  an  opinion  that  the  English  were  ab- 
solutely irresistible.  Just  at  this  juncture  the  bravo  Fitzstcphen,  who 
had  been  closely  hemmed  in  at  Carrick,  sent  to  entreat  aid  of  Stronabow. 
I  he  latter  hastened  at  once  to  the  support  of  his  friend :  but  before  he 
could  arrive  Fitzstephen  had  allowed  himself  to  be  tricked  out  of  hia 
liberty.  A  messenger  sent  by  the  people  of  Waterford,  to  whom  he  was 
especially  obnoxious,  informed  him  that  Roderick  had  taken  Dublin  ;  that 
Strongbow,  Hitzgerald,  and  other  knights  of  name  had  perished,  and  that 
Roderick  was  now  marching  towards  him  with  the  avowed  determination 
lo  spare  neither  sex  nor  ago  of  the  English.  Fitzstephen,  confi.lent  that 
a  barbarous  country  like  Ireland  would  be  easily  subdued,  had  brought 
over  h;8  wile  and  children  with  him,  and  was  now,  on  their  account,  struck 
BO  wall  terror,  timt  he  readily  gave  credence  to  the  intelligence  The 
messenger  perceiving  tho  impression  his  false  tidings  made  upon  Fila- 
Stephen,  persuaded  liim  to  allow  him  lo  guide  him  to  a  shelter.  to.rether 
with  his  family  and  immedial-e  followers.  In  an  evil  hour  his  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  his  wife  and  children  caused  him  lo  abandon  the  strong  fori 
in  which  he  could,  at  the  worst,  have  held  out  for  some  time,  and  place 
hirnsoir  and  family  in  the  hands  of  his  bitterest  enemies.  Ho  discovered 
hiB  err<M-  ulmosl  us  loim  as  he  had  committed  it.     Many  of  his  mam 
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chagrin  increased  when  he  hParH  nf  .^  ^  i  ^' ^  ^"'  ''"**  greatly  was  iiis 
nublin;  anrl  that  he  wL?haSn°/to  cS  "^StroJIghow  ij 

affording  that  aid  which  FiizsteDhen'snw.^LrL-  •.  "°  ^?P''^*^  purpose  of 
useless.  The  people  at  wSrd  w^n  k^-  ''^  ^^^  ^'i'^  ""^ 
expect  should  they  fall  inU^  the  hands  othJ.'!,?  ''J'"'  '^"'"  '^^^y  "%ht 
up  every  portable%art  of  their  pmpertv  set  fir^^^  Str„„gbow,  gathered 
carrying  their  prisoners  with 'h'lTtook  Sew'V" '^^^'T"' ^"'^  ^^en, 
Waterford  harbour.     Thither  Stronohn.  '^^  '!'  "  ''"'«  '«'and  near 

taking  the  most  signal  3  terrible  vt  ''"""l'^  "^"'"'  ^^*"'  threats  of 
to  attack  the  island,  he  IZ  mWH  .nf  ""f  L  •""  J""'  ««  ^e  was  abou 
the  landing  of  his  firs' t^Ian  £ld  hi  .hf  P"'  hy  solemn  assurances  iha 
of  every  E'nglish  prisoner?  '  '^^  ''^"''  ^"'  ^'"'^'"g  «ff  the  head 

«'asrjiJ';;a"  to"7Sdat^;h^r/ad'?fi:"'''  "'"";'  ''  ^■■^'^«>'"^-> 
hastened  to  England  and  met  the  kin^  i^  rT'"'''"'  '^°'"'^^-  S"-ongbow 
sembled  a  very  powerfi  foTce.  utrv  It  fi'rTT^''. ^^'""'"^  ^'  ^ad  as- 
how  to  his  presence;  but  on  the  earlnLfn.  n  f^^"'^'^  '"  ''^"'i'  Strong- 
that,  in  all  he  had  done,  he  had  aeLd  sSvl  Ihl  1"  ?"'^  '^''''^y  ^^ow 
he  w.Mild  not  even  stir  a  steprSe  IrTsh  evnpHv  •""?  »  f  vife.and  that 
a  particular  permission  frotE  the  ki>  ^he  w  ,  h""  "".i"  ^"  ''^''  "-^^^^ived 
affirmed,  on  being  admittedTo  the  rov^^l  n«  '  "'^'"'^''^d.  And  he  boldly 
conquest  only  fo?  thr^ing^  erv Lrind  thT?'  'k'  ''•^. ;"'"'«'*  »'  '"^h 
content  with  whatever  reward  hi,  rn,f..  '  ^""^  ^^^mseU,  he  should  be 

."pon  him.  Pacified  dy  a  suSmission  so Imnf  7  '"'f "  ''^'^'^  »"  l«^«tow 
interested,  the  kine  accentPH  .  1  «  complete,  atid  seetninglv  so  dis- 
and  fortresses  c  m^uetid^ir  to  hp  n  "'"''''■  ?'^  ^"^'*"  ''"^  all  other  ports 

the  earl  and  his  heir  or  ever^ll  hinr/rl 'V*'''*"^=  ^ 

as  fiefs  of  the  Knglish  crown  '  ^"^^  acquisitions  to  be  held 

avort;d\'i:e -irTrln  o^royS  wj^at^h' if/w^lLri  ^'^"71-''  ''-ing  thus 
otherwise  have  probably  suS  sh  LricV^H  *"  **"?  *"'  '""'•'""es  would 
tions.  and,  accompanied  by  XonZw  S,'^  t"""^  «f '^"'^'1 '"«  P'-«P"a- 
midde  of  October.'  The  large  fXf  by  whih^^^  «i.^«'<''ford  about  the 
and  the  gallant  appearanceTthtXii^h.s  a  mJ'f  """^  '"''  accompanied, 
a  degree  of  respect  from  the  n«S  ^  k  /' ^""^ ''•^'"' Pi'oc'i'ed  him 
withheld  from  the  name^f  kfng  wS  wa'?,/'"^  ^^"^'''"^  ^^""'^  hav^ 
have  much  of  that  prestige  wSh  att'.chlf  tn  u  T"T  '""""»  '»•«'"  'o 
tion  was  made  to  his  landineTn,!  nl  "  "  •''sewhere.     No  opposi. 

kings  and  ch.cfs  flocked  to  iimfoed?rT''r'^  '^"^'"-"^  "'«  '=«"""^. 
bus  came  to  surrender  his  no^sessS'I. S'    ..'^""i:^_^'^'v,  To  each  wSo' 


I         /  "I'l'iimica,  ana  wi 

became  also  king  of  Ireland  Hn*vi!.^"h'*M  '"""'^  "'''"^y  "•  of  Kngland 
special  provisions  wen  made  for  ?he  .^  ^'^^!'  ""T'""^  "'  ^««hel.  in  Sh 
upon  whose  exertions  t  ^kin^U  l^S"';  "'r  ^'"''"'''1!^ '''  "'^  '^^'^t 
of  his  authority  would  denenr  Mmlin  ,  k  u  '  ""^  P'^aceable  maintenance 
regulation  «f  marriage,  wir;'„Ts,"nr'^'''^  a  variety  of  other  laws  for  I'e 
the  king  Proceeded^o  c  'cSiXTa'sro?'rr^  ^^^'^  PropoumK 
city  possessed  no  apart incntIarLreP„mLh  ?  ^^^"■'«'!""'  «'  Dublin.  The 
'•>«  room  on  this  oci-asic, n  I  ut^^ufn  ^rv  "  1"^"  ^'''  "^^  ''"y"'  ^'«'"J"c  ' 
Henry  feasted  O'Connor  •mdi},;,  1  h'  "^^  P^'^'''""  ^*'"8  erected,  in  \vhirh 
of  profttse  and  c^.s-I^Cspila  i  'AiS's^tEiTa  'il'*^  f^'"^  '"  «  «'y'« 

»"-  ^"t  on  the  strictest  r:^^;^^:^^:;::^^ ^^J^^^ 
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preventing  the  great  possessions  of  Strongbow  from  being  predominant 
ni  Ireliiiul,  the  l<nig  gave  the  whole  of  Meaih,  so  Icnig  ihe  sejitof  Mie  chief 
Irish  royaity,  to  Hugh  de  Lacy  and  his  heirs  forever,  on  ihe  tenure  of 
fifty  i<night.s'  service.  Having  thus  provided  for  tlie  future  goverinneat 
and  SOI  iirity  of  Ireland  as  an  integral  part  of  his  dominion,  and  made  such 
minor  arrmigements  as  chanced  to  occur  to  his  mind  or  to  the  minds  of 
his  advisers,  Henry  departed  from  the  scene  of  his  easy  conquest — if  con- 
quest, iiiiieed.  that  could  be  called  in  which  he  never  had  occasion  to  strilte 
a  blow— in  April,  1172,  having  been  in  Ireland  barely  six  months  ;  and  on 
landing  in  Wales,  proceeded  immediately  to  St.  David's  church  to  return 
thinks  for  a  success  of  which  he  seems  to  have  felt  all  the  importance. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A.  n.  1172.— The  profuseness  with  which  Henry  had  parcelled  out  Irish 
land.s  among  English  soldiers,  and  the  jealous  rigour  with  which  each 
English  pale  or  selllement  repressed  the  slightest  Irish  disturbance,  soon 
caused  deep  and  fierce  hatred.  While  the  king  and  his  formidable  army 
remiiined,  the  Irish  affected  the  most  cordial  feelings  ;  nay,  perliaps,  while 
the  king's  presence  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  haughty  tyranny  of  the 
conquerors,  the  conquered  actually  did  entertain  the  hope  of  being  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  good-fellowship.  But  the  king  had  no  sooner  departed 
than  the  fiercest  animosities  began  to  display  themselves,  'i'iie  natives, 
especially  those  who  were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  palati- 
nates, and  who  therefore  were  especially  subjected  to  ihe  insolence  and 
oppression  of  the  English,  looked  with  detestation  upon  tiiese  possessors 
of  countless  acres  which  iliey  had  forcibly  wrested  from  the  rightful  in- 
neritors.  From  murmurs  they  proceeded  to  actions  ;  rebellions  un  the  one 
hand  and  unsparing  severity  on  the  other,  ensued  ;  and  again  this  luckless 
land  seemed  doomed  to  long  centuries  of  petty  but  ruinous  wars'. 

Strongbow  was  the  principal  man  among  the  new  comers,  and  was 
known  to  be  the  soul  of  their  councils;  so  against  him  the  animosity  oi 
the  natives  was  especially  directed.  To  render  his  situation  still  more 
perilous,  his  own  followers,  who,  justly  or  not,  had  ac^quired  so  much 
through  his  daring  and  skill,  began  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  intubor- 
dinatiiMi.  His  appearance  was  hailed  with  less  cordiality;  his  orders 
obejed  with  less  promptitude.  A  chief  cause  of  this  among  the  English 
.soldiers  was  the  sirictness  of  Fiizmaurice,  who  had  the  iimnediaie  com 
niHiiil.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  being  desirous  that  the  natives  and 
the  Knglish  should,  for  the  sake  of  both  parties,  live  in  peace  and  the  mu- 
tual perforinaiiee  of  good  offices,  he  strictly  forbade  all  plundering  and 
brawling,  to  which  the  Knglisli  showed  themselves  only  too  prone.  This 
strictness,  which  the  licentious  soldiery  considered  all  the  more  unreason- 
able,  inasmuch  as  they  were  most  irregularly  paid,  at  length  led  to  an 
openly-expressed  determination  of  the  soldiers  to  abaiulon  Ireland  allo- 
gedier,  unless  the  command  were  taken  from  Fitzmaurice,  and  given  to 
Rnymond  le  (}ro8,  an  officer  who  was  altogether  popular  among  them. 
Hi-yinoiul  le  (iros,  perceiving  how  important  his  support  was  to  Stroii'rbow 
ventured  to  ask  the  hand  of  that  nobleman's  sister  UuHilia,a  very  healiliful 
woman,  of  whom  Raymond  had  long  been  enamoured,  but  wimm  his  com- 
paranvely  humble  fortune  would  probably  never  have  allowed  him  to  seek 
III  marriage,  but  for  the  adventitious  importance  into  which  he  was  lifted 
by  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  soildery.  Strongbow  wa.^  fir  too  acute  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  delicacy  and  even  peril  of  his  situation'  bnt  he  was 
proiind  n.'  he  was  brave,  and  without  hesitation  refused  Knyiiicnd  bolii  the 
hand  of  the  laav  and  constabloship  of  Lemster,  which  ho  uiso  demanded 
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a^'r'i' m.  iZ'"  T."^'  en^barked,  taking  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
aimy  vmiI.  nm  I  heir  departure  was  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  of  the 
natives :  whde  the  English  were  so  n.ueh  weakened  by  the  sudde  loss 
o.  so  large  a  body,  that  Strongbow  found  it  necessary  to  dispat. ,.  a  mes 
sengerto  LeGros,  whohad  landed  in  Wales,  promising  SL  Jo^ble 
demand  should  be  immediately  complied  with  if  he  would  returnwith  the 
8  d.ers.  He  did  so  at  a  most  critical  moment;  arriving  jusUn  imc  to 
save  the  garrison  of  VVaterford,  of  whom  the  Irish  had  vovvcd  n     to  sDue 

h„?n"H  .  ^'  ^''■"'  ''''l'"^  ^"'^  ^'''  '^'•*'>«  ""d  his  appointme.  a  °d  i'^  en 
hu  red  to  meet  a  vast  force  of  Irish  whom  O'Conno  was  le^di,  g  aga  S 
Dublin.  As  usual,  the  superior  discipline  of  the  Knelish  overcame  £ 
umultuous  though  brave  Irish.  Roderick  sought  safety  in  J  g  ad 
Raymond  le  Gros  indulged  his  victorious  followers  in  all  the  disSrs  ^ 
semi-barbarous  warfare.     Though  defeated  on  this  particular  occasion 

0  Connor  was  not  subdued.  Often  routed,  he  as  often  gathe  ed  h  s  w"  d 
followers  to  a  head  again,  and  his  persevering  and  desultory  attacks  defied 
even  the  skill  of  the  brilliant  Le  Gros.  At  length  O'Connor  eSd  into 
a  new  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged  to  hold  his  "rightful  dZinions  as     .« 

.ege  vassal  of  the  king  of  Kngland  :  and  in  consideration  oJis  l^Tvl 
the  chief  sovereignty  of  Ireland  exclusive  of  the  English  pale,  le  unde 
took  to  secure  tne-peaceable  conduct  of  the  other  native  princes    to  whom 
Henry  assured  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  respect  ve  terr  tories  o 
condition  of  their  regular  payment  of  tribute,  consistStg  of  a  1 S  for  every 
ten  head  of  cattle  slaughtered.     Roderick  O'Connor,  Therefore,  was  kin/ 

1  ,?  h' n"f  f  '"  l"^^'lf'^'  ""^  «"  ^'•^'^"d  ''•''ceP'  the  English  pa  e    v  lief,   ,1' 
eluded  Dublin,  VVaterford,  Leinster,  Meath,  and  the  whole  exte  U  of  coi^ 
try  from  Dungarvon  to  Waterford.  cAicm  oi  toua 

A.  D.  1 1 75  -strongbow  died  in  1173,  leaving  his  daughter  Isabel  de  Clare 
he.  ess  to  his  immense  wealth,  with  the  exception  of  certain  lands  wih 
whieh  ho  endowed  the  priory  which,  in  compliance  with  the  LUt"  devou 
spirit  of  Uie  age,  he  had  fou.i(ied  at  Kilmainhain.    At  the  deatrof  &S? 
bow  a  nrf^v  governor.  Fuz-Adelm,  went  to  Ireland.     In  his  train  S 
knight  of  no  great  previous  notoriety,  named  De  Courcy,  who,"    pu?su 
ai.cc  of  a  smgular  fancy,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  war  in  a  pa  t  of  the 
country  whid,  amid  all  the  recent  bloodshed  had  remained  at  oeace 
Lying  towanis  Scotland,  and  being  inhabited  chiefly  K^  Scotsme'^,  ami 
shepherds,  the  province  of  Ulster  might  have  long  remaiLd  in  d  s'urbed 
but  that  a  headstrong  English  knight  conceived  iTie  plan  of  fS  « 
rish  prophecy,  at  no  matter  what  expense  of  blood,  Scotch,  Ei.3  o 
Irish.      I  he  prophecy  ran  that  Ulster  should  be  conquered  by  a  knid, 
from  over  sea  riding  on  a  white  horse  and  bearing  iJrds  on  his  sh  d 
De  Courcy  had  c<.ine  f.-om  over  sea;  he  speedily  provided  iS  nse If  with  1' 
vhi.e  horse,  and  though  his  shield  bore  not  birds  but  bees,  yet  as  the  lat 
er  as  well  as  the  former  have  wings,  he  was  decidedly  oropitUm:  tin 
e  was  tout.a./au  the  very  knight  alluded  to  in  the  prophecy      And    o 

2lu.?M,'':''"  "f^"  '^"T^""'.^*'°  "'  '""^^  «"'^"  '""•^«  ^vould  have  been 
laughed  at  as  a  coxcomb,  or  shut  up  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  the  unhannu 
people  of  Ulster  were  to  see  homes  and  lives  sacrificed  '^'^ 

In  despite  of  the  express  prohibition  of  the  governor,  Fitz-Adelm.  De 
Co.  cy  mustered  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  and  with  pennant  flCi.ff 
ail  i  trumpets  sounding,  galloped  at  day-break  into  the  streets  of  Do  .?' 
palnck,  the  capital  of  Ulster.  The  pope's  legate.  Cardinal  Viviani"?lo 
was  jn  that  province,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  De  Courcy  froi,  mle,  '« 
but  the  cardinal's  eloquence  was  powerless  against  the  prophecy  The 
cardinal  then  becoming  indignant  at  the  senseless  ami  unpr  nciSd  ton! 

srms.     in  the  first  engagement  O'N^eil  was  defeated, but  subsenuen  Iv  dS 
rourcv,  though  generally  successful  in  pitched  battles,  was  Kqifn  y 
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reduced  to  ^i^at  straits ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  only  escaped  capture— 
wiiicii  in  his  case  would  have  been  inevitable  death— by  flyiii;j;  before  his 
enemies  fur  two  days  and  nights,  without  other  sustenance  than  water  and 
wild  berries. 

The  petty  and  mischievous  warfare  which  De  Courcy  had  commenced 
m  Ulster  naturally  led  to  similar  disturbances  in  other  parts.  Fitz-Adelm, 
the  governor,  was  detested ;  and  Henry  imagining  that  a  more  populai 
governor  would  perhaps  succeed  in  restoring  and  preserving  llie  peace  ol 
the  country — a  peace  whicli  was  indispensable  towards  making  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  a  source  of  revenue  to  England — removed  Fitz- 
Adelm,  and  gave  his  post  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  the  lord  of  Meath,  whom  he 
instructed  to  take  all  possible  means  to  conciliate  the  natives,  but  at  the 
same  time  to  exert  himself  in  tiie  erection  of  castles  suflicicntly  strong 
and  advantageously  situated  for  the  defence  of  the  English  pale.  Nor  did 
the  king's  etiorts  to  secure  the  peace  of  Ireland  stop  even  here.  He  ap- 
plied to  Home  for  permission  to  crown  his  son  Prince  John  as  king  ol 
Ireland,  though  of  course  in  vassalage  to  England.  The  court  of  Rome, 
which  even  only  with  reference  to  Peter-pence,  and  still  more  with  refer- 
ence to  future  contingencies,  had  a  deep  stake  in  the  tranquillity  and  pros- 
perity of  Ireland,  readily  gave  the  permission  required.  Uut,  whether 
from  already  perceiving  something  of  John's  real  nature,  or  from  some 
other  unexplained  feelnig,  the  king  did  not  avail  himself  of  it,  but  merely 
sent  him  over  ad  lord  of  Ireland,  where  the  prince  arrived  in  the  year  1185 

Prince  John  was  at  this  period  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  Arrogant, 
heartless,  and  destitute  even  of  the  prudence  which  would  have  ta°ughl 
him  to  imitate  the  affability  of  manner  by  which  his  father  had  contrived 
to  conciliate  the  testy  but  warmhearted  chieftains,  John  by  his  first  act 
disgusted  those  who  approached  him  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  their 
allegiance  to  the  English  crown.  The  flowing  yellow  garments  and  long 
hair  and  beards  of  the  Irish  presented  a  very  odd  appearance,  no  doubt; 
though,  as  flio  Irish  were  a  singularly  well  and  powerfully  made  race,  one 
would  imagine  that  the  peculiarities  of  costume  tended  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance  imposing  rather  than  ludicrous.  But  when  they  were  intro- 
duced t(»  Prince  John,  who  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  persons 
as  young  and  ignorant  as  himself,  they  were  received  with  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, and  some  of  the  boy-courtiers  are  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  pull 
the  beards  of  these  fiery  and  veteran  warriors.  Tlie  Irish  nature  was 
precisely  such  as  it  would  be  safer  to  injure  than  to  insult.  Uurning  with 
rage,  the  chieftains  departed  with  the  deepest  determination  to  leave  no 
effort  untried  towards  shaking  off  the  English  yoke.  They  who  had  been 
the  most  sincerely  desirous  to  show  themselves  faithful  to  the  absent 
king  of  Eiiglaiul,  now  joined  those  of  their  felkiw-countrymen  who  were 
already  in  arms  against  him,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  most  extensive 
descnplioii  forthwith  broke  out.  The  English  army,  beaten  at  various 
points,  was  in  a  measure  destroyed,  and  the  Irish  even  made  themselves 
a  passage  into  the  English  pule,  plundering  and  burning  many  of  ino 
houses  and  butchering  the  inhabitants.  So  extensive  was  this  revolt,  and 
BO  deadly  the  animosity  felt  towards  John,  that  it  is  likely  Ireland  would 
have  been  wholly  lost  to  England,  had  he  longer  continued  in  that  island. 
Fortunately,  genuine  information,  not  always  procurable  by  even  the 
most  powerful  kings,  reached  the  ears  of  Henry,  and  he  instantly  recaU 
led  his  incapable  son  and  gave  the  government  to  De  ('ourcy,  earl  of  Uls- 
ter. He,  probaoly,  combining  both  civil  and  military  talents,  and  possess- 
ing  enormous  properly  and  proportionate  influence  in  Ulster,  was  the 
fittest  man  then  in  Ireland  to  overcome  the  dilficullies  and  danger  conse- 
quent  upcni  Prince  John's  absurd  conduct.  Hugh  do  Lacy,  who  had  for 
mrrly  replaced  Fitz-Adelm,  would  have  been  a  still  more  eiricient  govcr- 
nnr,  [ml  he  had  reeuntly  been  murdered  in  cold  blood,  by  an  !ri.^h  ishoursi 
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tlie.r  co.ainon  object,  tlicy  "VcEied  p- pI   ^     '  ^' "'^'^^  separated  from 

kiiiff  K.cl.anl  the  first.     Attarhe     i^  w  /r,'  '  ^f  *^«"''f'J  l>y  the  renowned 
to   hnnibte   France  or  k.    P-^rl   u„       "•"^'■"^<^.'  '<"--liard  was  in..re  anxious 

Heathenesse,  ll^lo   „  ^r oveVeonn ue^aSlT  ''"^  i'"^^-'^'^''''"  '^"««"  « 
;orhoo,l      Mo  left  rrela.l.i  u'mlly     E  c,  ?  v^t  ir\f. '? ''f^'^^^ 
the  final  annexation  of  Ireland  to  11.^  lS«h^  "*  '"  '"*  ""^'g"  l''** 

be  said  10  have  taken  place  as  .  l  m  ve-  i' n 5«  n"A'''  "^''^  '"  «"'•'«  «"« 
,J<i"?  <.f  Ireland,  expired  h,  he  no  .sterv  i,  \h  ^TT'I''  "'^  '««'  "^'ive 
I'iKi  lived  Ml  peace.  As  I  e  "vis  H  p  f,  «  "i  "\"'."<^''  '^r  H'Tieen  years  he 
"-"'  Hho  haVl  the  sag ae  ty  to  r  e  'c^fve  t  nt  l"!"*  '"  ""^  ''^'  ^''«  «'«'  «' 
weakness  and  n.isery%va8^i.rnoS  e  T hi  '  ''^"'''''  '""'"••''  "<■  '"sh 
""''al'iiains  existed  iiWery  e\'i  aCSnee  h^  "V"««'^''-«^«  «"d  their 
were  n.  the  most  deplorable  saie„fr,ora\.^^^^^  ^T\  "'""l^  ^^  "'"  P^"P^^ 
erted  himself  to  establish  schools  SSX' i„A^^^^^  O'Connor  ex- 
wise  act  deserved  an  acliniration  ,ic  ,^'  i  ffiu  '  ;^,:'"fg'^ '  »T  K^  "'«< 
w.ll.njr  to  bestow  upon  the  kin<r  iha  I  i  Is  ,  o  T'  "'"  '"""'^  "^  '"ore 
pouustheioadtoeiVih^at.onaiTdhi^h^^^^^^^^       ""'""»"  "P«"  »^i'»   who 

own  pleasure;  and  when  m  l')V  J  hn  ""''''?  V"  ?'"'  '"""^  «('"*'  at  his 
had  the  boldness  to  rSc  to  aeS.'Xp  f'"'^  '"  "'''''^"•'''  -'^«  ^^""'•cv 
matter  really  stood  between  Join,  ^^^^'"1!  "'  Tr"^''-  ^«  lh« 
MS  elai.n  was  ope,,  to  question,      lu 'power  Kn'er';;'^  "'•!''«"y. 

^l"d  and  ajra.nst  Irish  chieftains,  he  so.m  is roveied  ?hnM '7  V"  '"  ''"«■ 
I'.is  mark  in  venturing  to  beard  the  kiiirr  f  ^' . ,  i  "^^  '"^  ''^'^  overshot 
so  contemptible  a  nTan  as  Jol  i,!^  "f  h„g|ai,d,  even  in  the  person  of  . 
Kichard.had  given  offenet^  Kin  e^ol^^bvUr^'  '."  ^''«  '"''^  »""«  «' 
he  had  treated  all  the  prince's  rdersLvL^,7'''*''"f''  "'"'  ^hich 
John,  now  that  he  had  Se  fo  he  L  l^"'^  '■^'*".""  '»  ''•^'1'"""'  and 
vassal.  I)e  Courey  was  accord  n«lyae?  5  nnT""1  .'"  A^'"-^  »''«  P'""d 
or  wlien  he  died  is  not  known  bt^  it'^eemi  he'^?pJ*'  ^'"^''""•'-  """^ 
Irish  possessions ;  and  even  his  lodSirof  li^l  '^'''.'■':''''*''^'' ''» '•'» 
and^bestowed   «,.n  Hugh,  the   -ft^  CT C;;t"S^^3 

"Te.-.s  of  the  papal    n  erdH      A  tSed' bv'T n '"''  "l^/''^'  Iromendous 
spredilv  waited  upon  at  Dublin  bvt™^  «••"'>•.  he  was 

who  (li.l  homage  u.d  took  tiL  o-Ul  of  M  „  '"'''  P^^^i-^ul  chieftains, 
'•iliate,  as  formerly  he  h  ,  been  as tv  '  Tff  'l\  '^"'  """  ""»'  '«  ^•o»- 
anmug  them  ;  a.uf  we  may  take  ta?a  nrooW/ M  '""^f  '"""^  P^*"*^"'' 
were  even  yet  not  far  ren  oved  f  .m  baE,  i  i?*'  'T'""  '•'"^•ft'^i"- 
the  presents  he  made  them,  thev  were  ml  h  "i  f''^'"'*'  b'"""  "'«tof  all 
scarl.-t  elolh.  The  reader  is  Lire  nf^f  ^^''^-'I'l^d  with  a  qiiaiuity  ol 
which  were  made  in  Fngh  nc'dt.  inir  the  !r  '"TIT  '»"'  '^fe"<'«'ion» 
equally  extended  to  Irela^Taste  ^^  e  pS^"  /i^'lV  ,'"'  ^'--,.«'«re 
ljles8m(r_„vi.rna  charta.  But  these  benifi  1  ?i  ?  "^^'  ^'■*""  Political 
u,K>a  a„,  „.e„  enjoyed  only  b?  rLSS.'^'a';  rSuS^^J 
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indomitable  prejudices  of  the  liwcllers  beyond  the  Kngiisli  pale,  making 
them  look  with  contempt  upon  all  liberty  ami  cniovinent  procured  oihotH 
wise  than  by  force  of  arms.  Where  the  barons  from  Knsjlaiid  siibilued 
tracts  of  country  and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  feudal  la^v,  those 
inhabitants  undoubtedly  enjoyed  the  same  imperfect  liberty  as  Kn^rijsh- 
men  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  grossly  unjust  than  to 
represent  as  a  consequence  of  Knglish  partiality,  that  difference  between 
the  people  which  really  arose  from  tlie  fierceness  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

A.  D.  121G. — John,  whose  attention  to  Ireland  was  but  temporary,  wan 
now  succeeded  by  Henry  HI.  The  reign  of  this  prince  extended  to  fifiy. 
six  years;  and  the  weakness  of  his  character  unfitting  him  to  contend 
with  the  bold  and  restless  barons  of  his  time,  made  the  struggles  of  Hng- 
laud  more  than  enough  to  employ  him  ;  and  Ireland  was  consequently 
left  to  be  scourged  by  constant  wars  between  the  Irish  people  and  their 
Kiiglish  rulers,  the  latter  of  whom  still  farther  increased  the  confiwicm  by 
tierce  and  frequent  contests  among  themselves.  How  desperate  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  had  at  length  become,  may  be  inferred  from  a  peti- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  to  Edward  I.,  in  which  they  implored  him  to  com- 
pel llie  barons  to  administer  the  laws  equally  whether  to  Kiiglish  or  Irish 
vassals  of  his  majesty,  and  to  compel  tiie  extension  of  all  Knslish  laws 
ind  customs  to  the  whole  Irish  people.  Utterly  heedless,  it  would  seem, 
of  the  fact  that,  as  far  as  decree  could  avail,  all  this  had  been  done  in  the 
reign  oi  John,  and  that  it  was  the  people  themselves  who  prevented  prac- 
tice from  being  assimilated  to  theory  ;  yet  sensible  of  the  existing  evils, 
though  blind  to  thfir  real  causes,  they  offered  to  pay  the  sum  of  eight 
thousand  marks  to  the  king  as  the  price  of  his  rendering  them  this  great 
iseivice.  He  made  an  order  accordingly ;  but  the  order  of  the  great  Ed- 
ward was  as  iiK'ffectual  as  that  of  the  mean  John,  when  opposed  to  the 
prejudices  of  a  people  at  once  brave,  resth^ss,  and  ignorant,  living  in  a 
state  of  society  provocative  of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

The  war  in  which  Edward  I.  was  engaged  with  Scotland  compelled 
him  to  summon  his  barons  from  Ireland,  and  during  their  absence  the  na- 
tives made  frequent  and  destructive  attacks  upon  the  English  pale.  The 
death  of  Edward  enabled  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruce  to  seat  himscli 
firmly  upon  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Knowing  how  ardently  the  Irish 
desired  to  throw  of  the  English  yoke,  and  judging  howlmportant  he  conM 
make  them  in  diverting  the  attacks  of  the  E"nglisb  from  Scotland,  King 
Robert  Bruce  in  the  year  after  his  accession  to  the  Scottish  throne,  (1315) 
sent  his  brother  Edward  into  Ireland  with  a  well  equipped  army  of  six 
thousand  men.  He  was  received  with  open  arms  as  deliverer,  and  to'ik 
upon  himself  the  title  of  king.  His  brother  soon  afterwards  landed  in 
Ireland  with  a  still  more  powerful  army.  But  just  at  this  time  there  was 
an  absolute  famine  in  both  England  and  Ireland ;  and  the  latter  country, 
suffering  under  the  effects  of  long  civil  war  as  well  as  of  the  bad  season, 
was  still  more  terribly  destitute  than  the  former.  The  most  splendid 
buccesses  of  war  could  avail  nothing  against  famine.  Reduced  to  feed 
upon  the  horses  as  they  died  of  actual  hunger,  the  soldiers  of  Bruce  per- 
ished in  awful  numbers,  and  he  at  length  returned  to  Scotland,  leavina 
his  brother  to  contest  his  usurped  crown  with  tlio  English  or  abandon  it", 
as  he  might  see  fit.  Edward  Bruce,  who  was  to  the  full  as  cruel  as  he 
WHS  brave,  bore  up  with  a  constant  spirit  against  all  difficulties.  But 
though  he  had  much  success  in  the  field,  and  made  terrible  examples  o( 
the  vanquished,  he  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  English  from  their 
strong  holds.  The  Irish  were  for  the  most  part  very  favourable  to  him  ; 
but  if  they  hated  the  English  much  they  hated  each  other  still  more,  and, 
as  usual,  their  mutual  strife  rendered  it  impossible  that  they  could  cor- 
dittlly  co-operate  even  for  a  purpose  which  they  all  had  strongly  at  heart 

A.  D.  1318.— Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  likely  that  Edward  Druco 
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Lord  Bermi  i.rliam.     Edward  nri.,.p  m,  .hit     ^  '^^  ^"S^'^''  »rmy.  undei 

part  of  a  «<H>d\.e?eral  a  d  a  s  o  u'oSc^^^^^  ^''''"^'^  '^' 

and  he  fell  upon  the  field  of  bat  e  w  dp  m.Kni  J^  ^"^^.''■'"  n^""^  '"  ^'^'" 

of  his  routed  and  dispirited  forcrSnlZ,^^^^^^^^^ 

inents,he  was  marked  out  byaSdisl.  knK  il  ^''\f"''  ""^  °""*' 

ing  Edward  Bruce  in  especiaVdete  ttt  ,^a  fd'"bS^^^^^ 

every  way  deserved  and  desirable,  he  vowed  hiSffftfr  ?h„      *?  ^^  "I 

the  age,  to  destrovin<r  hinj      Arcr.rHi.Ji,.  f^  """^i,"'  •*'^'^/  '«e  custom  of 

defended  by  his  friends  and  attendS* «,"?''  '^'^"'"'^  ^'^^  zealously 

him  ;  and  a'ft.r  the  ba\t"ieif  S^rdies'^i^rSl^^^^^^^  ^^'^'^'""f 

other  in  the  death-gripe.  ^''"  S'^'^sping  eat:h 


CHAPTER  V. 

allowance  I,"  ° he  e^  |,  „SLh  ?«  »n,l  i„  ^i'"''"'"''  "^^'i^"",'  "'"■■'  ""''"'I' 
niusl  have  mved  10  II  e  abiSof  ,lt  rl.  ,1?°"™°"  ".'"'  ?"'"  ™"i"ras, 
cause  of  misery  '"ar.he  TheJeV  "  iS  t  ^^^^7'  L'S^^      """'/"^ 

the  people  failed.     Edward  IHwLwT!.     ^T"'^  *  ,^^"^''«'  ""'«»  «' 
lawianS  rais  ng  th^  rade  of  FnJ  h^^^^^^  improving  the 

service  to  Ireland      CearfvDercSm^Sr  '"^  "'"'^'''  '''«  «'»'"« 

obtain  the  exa,-t  obedie"e'o?lhe'L  roL  w  i  e'landTfaVh/lT";'^    !P 
at  the  same  time,  desirous  to  proven    tireTrithnpli//    '"^^  and,  and, 

Kar,;fea"rL';l2.^^«  ""'^^  ^"'  late  to Sve^reXt  ^t^li^St 

rre1;.nd  i.fthe~v^i?M3Gl"''«„?f  h^'"T''  ,*"'  ''PP"'"'^'^  lord-lientenant  ol 

give  Sm  to  hi  roial  f  tliSr's  wishes^'Jor^h^'n  '^V^  ^'"fr  '^'  "^^'^^  "> 
animosities  which  iS  been  so  minv  venrV^.l.f'''- "^  '  ''^"^''■^-  ^^"'  »''« 
the  possibility  of  a  speedy  re?nX^  ^Z-h  ^  lu'",'^  'T'''  ""^^  ^«y»"J 
two'races,  that  unrl?  K„veShin  nr        "'.  ^■♦^  '""''j'^y  '^'^^^*'««n  th*. 

P.SS  the ^t^ingenrSuiLiiSrs^oT  p  ?  w';:;:  ;^  '« 

;hinCeei\7!\Sh';.-^^^^^ 

amalgLated^^y  iiage'^rnd  "^^r    S.  p^^Turb;  Ss"^^^^^^^^^^ 
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with  the  Irish  was  forbidden;  the  nursing  of  English  uifants  by  Irish 
ft'oinuii  was  discountenanced ;  and  severe  puuishineiits  were  allotted  to 
ihe  olTences,  on  the  part  of  men  of  English  descent,  of  speaking  the  Irish 
language,  using  the  Irish  customs,  or  wearing  the  Irish  dress.  These 
enactments  were  doubtless  severe ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  an 
opposite  spirit  had,  for  two  hundred  years,  been  tried  in  vain ;  and  that 
between  this  stern  severity  and  the  actual  abandonment  of  the  island — 
the  possession  of  which  by  France  would  have  been  so  prejudicial  to  the 
Knglish  throne — the  condition  and  temper  of  the  Irish  people  left  room 
I'or  no  middle  course.  However  reasonable  the  demands  of  the  English 
government,  they  never  failed  to  provoke  an  armed  resistance ;  the 
country  was  continually  in  a  state  of  revolt,  famine  was  frequent,  and 
suffering  constant. 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Richard  II.  to  the  throne  of  England,  that 

Erince  went  to  Ireland  with  a  considerable  force,  naturally  expecting  that 
e  should  find  the  chiefs  disinclined  to  yield  him  peaceable  homage. 
Whether  from  some  vague  predilection  in  his  favour,  or  from  the  fact  of 
his  being  accompanied  by  a  well-appointed  force,  he  was  even  joyfully 
received.  No  fewer  than  seventy-four  of  the  most  powerful  men  hastened 
to  make  a  surrender  of  their  possessions,  and  to  agree  to  receive  them  in 
|i-ant  from  him  on  condition  of  maintaining  his  royal  authority  in  Ireland. 
Delighted  with  a  loyalty  so  e.Kuberant,  Richard  proposed  to  honour  with 
knighthood  the  four  principal  chiefs.  But  the  Irish  were  not  learned  in 
the  lore  of  chivalry,  and  an  honour  which  would  have  been  eagerly 
coveted  by  the  high-born  and  wealthy  elsewJ'jre,  was  actually  declined 
by  these  untutored  men,  who  gravely  assmed  him  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Irish  kings  to  confer  knighthood  on  their  sons  as  early  as  the  age  of 
seven  years.  And  it  was  not  until  pains  had  been  taken  to  explain  to 
them  the  theory  of  knighthood,  that  they  could  be  induced  to  pass  the 
preparatory  vigil  and  receive  the  honour  with  its  formalities.  Richard  on 
this  occasion  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Ireland,  and  he  and  his  Irish 
subjects  parted  in  apparent  good  feelmg.  But  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
absent  the  chiefs  became  turbulent  as  ever.  The  English  pale  was  per- 
petually attacked,  and  so  much  territory  recovered  that  it  became  reduced 
within  dangerously  narrow  limits ;  and  at  length,  Roger,  earl  of  March, 
cousin  and  heir-presumptive  of  the  king,  was  barbarously  murdered. 
Richard  was  at  this  time  greatly  harrassed  by  the  enmity  of  Henry  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  exiled  duke  of  Lancaster.  But  though  he  well  knew  that 
noble  meditated  the  invasion  of  England,  Richard  unhesitatingly  led  an 
army  to  Ireland  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  cousin  :  (a.  d.  1399.)  As  usual 
with  them,  the  Irish  chieftains  endeavoured  to  avoid  being  brought  to  a 
general  action,  and  retired  among  the  bogs  and  mountains."  But  Richard 
was  loo  intent  upon  avenging  the  murder  of  his  consin  to  listen  to  those 
who  represented  the  difficulty  of  following  the  rebels  into  their  retreats. 
Burning  the  towns  and  villages  as  he  marched  along,  and  disregarding  the 
sufferings  and  complamts  of  his  soldiers,  who  often  floundered  in  the 
treacherous  soil  of  the  bogs,  he  followed  so  closely,  that  the  greater  part 
gladly  submitted  on  condition  of  being  received  into  the  king's  peace  with 
lull  nidemnity  for  the  past.  But  Macmorrogh,a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
cJiief  whose  misconduct  had  first  called  the  English  into  Ireland,  held  out 
and  loudly  protested  that  neither  fear  nor  love  should  induce  him  to  sub- 
nut.  The  chivalry  of  England  was  n(»t  to  be  re;,isted  by  a  chieftain  so 
comparatively  powerless  ;  and  Macmorrogh  at  length  agreed  to  treat  with 
the  earl  of  Gloucester.  But  when  the  meeting  took  place,  the  fiery  chief- 
cam  was  so  enraged  at  what  he  thought  the  insulting  terms  proposed,  that 
le  angrily  broke  up  the  conference  and  betook  himself  to  his  savage 
haunts,  less  mclined  than  ever  to  submission.  Richard  offered  a  large 
reward  for  thp  person  of  Macmorrogh,  living  or  dead;  but  events  had  by 
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"re  wlln^^u^"^  *"  K.""'""^'  "■'"'^'^  compelled  him  to  forego  his  dc- 

f.;r:.f  ?^  >•  '"  ^^'^'^"d'  »'«J  been  joined  by  sonie  of  the  most  i>owe7 

fill  of  the  nobility,  and  an  *rmy  of  near  sixty  thousanH  mP.V     i»  I  '^, 

throne  of  England,  we  gave  in  deSl  u^dlr'^h'^    istoX"  oMt'rcountr^ 
But  It  IS  necessary  to  speak  of  it  here  iiiasmi.,.ii  LT,\,  country, 

became  a  cause  of  suffering  to  hrfS^hRiPllH^^^^^^  nnposture 

i..  Oxford,  was  instruetoJSf the  younThiipo    o  "tmnr'b.ftP/''^ 
the  character  of  the  dowager-quLn  there  .Vmni         '      .  co'isidermg 
Simon  was  himself  a  toof  iWe  handTo?  noS^  '^""'''  "'"^ 

Young  S.mnel  was  well  ?ur.;?shed  S'intr^  S  connectd^  with'^i;!^ 
royal  family ;  and  his  tutor,  aware  of  its  pr«»pensi  ^to  SSne  folanv  or 
for  no  cause,  judged  Ireland  to  be  the  fit  est  seen?  for  the  first  attPmn?' 
especially  as  the  Irish  were  attached  to  the  houie  S  York  of  whffh 
was  pretended  Uie  young  impostor  was  a  scion.  The  lord  deoutv  of  Tri 
and  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare.  received  the  inSKlo,^" 
without  suspicion,  the  people  followed  the  example  of  the  ?m>HL??^ 

of  .he  quesuon,  bv  causSg  .he  real  earl  o  W^'™5  .o  l£  'ak"„''f°™  S 

abaurd  hje,  go,  ,„|e.her  t,vo  .housed  GerS  °m2  ^,,  der  .hrj/^ 
ma„d  of  an  enlerprlslnj  offlcer  naraed  Swartj,  an™  ^Et  ,„''|'  ffIT 

fe2:i;'o?s^r?;.sSSS^ 

.vaa  pur,„|ar  in  England;  and  In  full  peiCaS^L  hXd  on  .'.r.h"^ 
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He  inarched  against  him,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  in  Nottmgliamshiro, 
near  Sioke,  where  a  most  sanguinary  action  was  fought.  The  impostoi 
was  completely  defeated,  and  he  and  his  tutor  taken  prisoners.  The  Irish, 
who  foiiglit  with  even  more  than  their  accustomed  bravery,  suffered 
dreadfully.  Ill  provided  with  offensive  weapons,  they  were  aUogethei 
destitute  of  defensive  armour;  and  consequently  received  the  most  ghastly 
and  fatal  womids.  Rushing,  half  naked,  upon  the  cool  and  well-prt-'ected 
soldiery  of  England,  they  saw  their  ranks  awfully  thinned  at  every  charge, 
and  when  the  battle  was  over  but  few  of  them  remained  alive.  With  the 
capture  of  Simnel  the  king's  anger  ended.  He  immediately  dispatched 
Sir  Richard  Kdgecombe  with  a  fu.l  pardon  to  all  in  Ireland  who  had 
abetted  the  impostor;  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Kildare,  he  sent,  with  the  letter 
(ontaining  his  pardon,  a  splendid  gold  chain;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
principal  lords  of  Ireland  were  summoned  to  wait  upon  the  king  at  Green- 
wich, ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  doing  homage  and  taking  oaths  of 
allegiance.  But  the  ever-politic  king  had  a  deeper  design ;  that  of  making 
the  Irish  lords  so  ashamed  of  the  impostor  to  whose  designs  they  had  so 
foolishly  lent  themselves,  that  they  should  be  ever  after  little  disposed  to 
countenance  similar  adventurers.  Accordingly,  at  a  grand  banquet  to 
which  they  were  invited,  they  had  the  surprise  and  mortification  to  find 
among  the  liveried  menials  who  waited  upon  them,  that  identical  Simnel 
whom  a  short  time  previous  they  had  crowned  as  their  king— crowned, 
too,  with  a  diadem  taken  from  the  head  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin ! 

Henry  VII.,  though  he  loved  peace  and  preferred  amassing  money  to 
the  empty  glories  of  the  mere  conqueror,  was  nevertheless  very  capable 
of  exerting  vigour  upon  occasion;  and  he  now  determined  to  make  such 
alteraiKins  as  w<.uld  prevent  Ireland  from  being  so  convenient  a  recnjiting 
nlace  for  pretenders  and  their  traitorous  friends.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
Ireland  was  at  this  tune  an  avowed  sanctuary  to  evil-doers.  He  who  had 
coinnntted  m  Knglaiid  an  offence  by  which  he  had  forfeited  life  or  liberty, 
had  only  to  escape  into  Ireland,  and  no  man  could  touch  him.  The  right 
of  sanctuary  was  first  recognised  by  Richard,  duke  of  York— father  ol 
Edward  IV.— during  his  governorship  of  Ireland;  but  for  its  actual  origin 
we  must  look  to  the  numerous  monastic  houses  there.  Henry  VII.,  per- 
oeiving  the  immense  and  pernicious  advantages  which  the  enemies  of 
England  derived  from  this  Irish  right  of  sanctuary,  wisely  determined  to 
abolish  it ;  and  he  entrusted  this  and  some  other  reforms  to  a  man  of  con- 
siderable  talent  and  still  more  energy,  Sir  Edward  Foynings,  whose  able 
and  firm  conduct  caused  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  important  re  Tula- 
tion  known  to  lawyers  as  "  Poyning's  law,"  which  struck  at  the'Very 
root  of  Irish  sedition,  by  taking  away  from  the  lords,  parliament,  and  all 
other  auihoriiies  in  Ireland,  the  power  of  giving  validity  to  any  law  until 
It  should  have  been  considered  by  the  king  of  England.  Bat,  peihaps. 
the  most  important  act  performed  by  Sir  Edward  Poyning,  was  his  arrest 
irig  and  sending  prisoner  to  England  the  celebrated  earl  of  Kildare. 
Henry  VII.  carried  his  peaceable  policy  too  far  now,  and  not  merelv 
pardoned  him,  hut  even  reappointed  him  to  the  dangerously  powerful 
office  for  which  he  had  shown  himself  unfit. 

A.  D.  1497.— Warned  by  his  narrow  escape,  the  earl  of  Kildare  socnis 
henceforward  to  have  conducted  himself  with  considerable  discretion. 
Ferkin  Warbeck,  another  impostor,  aided  by  his  French  friends,  havinir 
made  an  attempt  upon  England,  was  signally  disappointed  by  the  loyal 
men  cf  Kent.  I'hey  mvited  him  to  land,  intending  to  seize  him,  but  the 
K!!n"'Tfi"?  «.''P«"«"«*^J  a  cheat  to  fnll  into  the  snare,  and  the  re- 
Sl/i  l^"  i''^*"^  ''"  T^'""''-  ^'"•''^  "f  '"«  "dl'erents  who  had  landed 
were  ei  her  slain  or  made  prisoners  ;  and  Warbeck,  unaware  or  neglectful 

?,!.„  ^    f    n"  "•  ^''f  ^f"'^^'  ''"''  "PP»'H"'ili'-8  of  Ireland  that  hid  been 
wrought  by  Poyning's  law,  proceeded  thither.     But  though  on  landiap 
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at  Cork  he  was  well  received  by  the  mayor  of  that  place,  and  also  by  the 
factious  carl  of  Desmond,  he  speedily  found  it  necessary  to  depart  foi 
Scotland,  where  he  had  a  most  credulous  and  fast  friend  in  James  IV., 
who  protected  and  honoured  him  to  the  utmost,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  give  him  the  hand  of  his  own  relative,  the  lovely  Catherine  Gordon, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  who,  to  the  honour  of  Henry  VII.  be  it 
said,  was  most  kindly  and  hospitably  treated  after  the  fall  and  execution 
of  her  husband.  The  short  slay  of  Warbeck  in  Ireland  was,  thanks  to 
the  (food  order  established  by  Poyning,  productive  of  no  general  injury  ; 
the  inayor  of  Cork,  who  was  subsequently  executed  for  his  treasonable 
concert  with  the  pretender,  being  the  chief  sufferer. 

A.  D.  1535. — The  young  earl  of  Kildare  had  now  for  some  time  been  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  imprisonment  in  England ;  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the 
able  mniister  of  Henry  VIII.,  having  very  wisely  objected  to  allowing 
that  nobleman's  use  or  abuse  of  his  immense  power  in  Ireland  to  depend 
upon  his  more  or  less  lively  recollection  of  the  narrow  escape  his  father 
had  formerly  had  ;  and  the  cardinal  had  an  additional  reason  to  doubt  the 
loyalty  and  faith  of  the  young  earl,  from  the  fact  of  his  being  very  closely 
allied  Willi  the  notoriously  seditious  and  powerful  chieftains  of  the  septs 
O'Carrol  and  O'Connor.  During  Kildare's  enforced  absence,  he  left  all 
His  interests  and  influence  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  Lord  Thomas  Fitzger- 
ald, who  was  then  barely  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  is  not  surprising 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  lord  Thomas  Fitzgerald  should  fall 
into  the  snare  that  was  laid  for  him  by  his  father's  enemies.  They,  in 
order  to  involve  him  with  the  English  government,  caused  it  to  be  report- 
ed to  him  that  his  father  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  his  own  arrest  and  that  of  other  members  of  his  family.  Hot. 
headed,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  partly  justified  by  the  probabilities  of  the 
case,  the  young  man  assembled  his  armed  followers  and  galloped  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  scornfully  threw  down  his  father's  state  sword,  and  made  a 
solemn  renunciation,  in  both  his  own  and  his  father's  name,  of  all  alle- 
giance and  respect  to  the  Englisii  crown.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the 
chancellor,  one  of  tlic  few  real  friends  of  the  Fitzgerald  family,  implored 
the  deceived  young  man  not  to  commit  himself  loo  hastily  and  too  fnr 
The  mere  rhymed  follies  of  an  Irish  bard  were,  with  this  hot-headed  and 
most  ill-advised  young  nobleman,  sufRcicnt  to  counterbalance  all  iho  wi,"- 
doni  of  a  grave  and  honest  counecllor.  He  collected  all  ihe  friends  and 
stores  he  could  command ;  and  though  the  plague  was  then  raging  in 
Dublin,  he  proceeded  to  invest  that  city. 

A.  D.  1536.— Lord  Leonard  (irey,  newly  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Ireland,  displayed  considerable  talent  in  the  course  of  this  strife  ;  and 
after  upwards  of  six  months  hard  fighting  he  obliged  Lord  Thomas  to 
surrender.  Ho  and  five  of  his  uncles,  who  had  been  as  deeply  concerned 
as  himself,  were  sent  to  London  as  prisoners,  and  ihere  executed.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  more  enraged  bv  the  extent  and  continuance  of  this  rebel- 
lion,  because  it  put  a  stop  to  the  efforts  he  was  making  to  carry  into  the 
religion  of  Ireland  the  same  reformation  he  had  brought  about  in  England 
Aa  soon  as  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Henry  renewed  his  endeavours 
to  that  end ;  and  so  evident  an  evil  was  the  multitude  of  monastic  houses 
in  Ireland,  that  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  the  firsl  person  to  fall  in 
with  the  king's  design.  The  ("uppn-ssion  of  the  monasteries,  and  the 
formal  declaralion  of  Henry  VII!.  as  king  of  Ireland,  independent  of  ihr 
nope— instead  of  lord  of  Ireland  holding  under  the  pope,  which  was  i\w 
light  in  which  the  Irish  had  hitherto  looked  upon  the  king  of  England- 
were  followed  up  by  some  politic  endeavours  on  Ihe  part  of  Henry  to 
'.onciliato  the  regard  of  the  Irish  clneflains.  O'Donnel,  foi  instance,  was 
created  earl  of  Tyrconnel ;  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone ;  and  his  son,  Lord 

UuncRfinon  '   tiiuuith  th«  lattur.  fi>rini<i°l>lo  ••    >«>    :•»:•■'■    —-'I--    I-' •'     - 
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mW]  Irish  warfare,  was  so  poor,  that  in  order  to  be  able  to  go  to  London 
U.  receive  11,8  new  honour  from  the  hands  of  the  king,  was  actually 

^  .'^h*.H?n  iT"'  "  ^''"'"^'i  P°""'^«  "'■  '^'^  L^e'-''-'  ^^^  *'"g"^h  governor^ 
ad  had  so  little  prospect  of  returning  even  that  sum  in  hard  cash,  that  he 
btipulaled  to  be  allowed  to  repay  it  in  cattle. 

A.  D,  1558.— Tl.e  comparatively  bhort  reign  of  Mf-v  in  England,  served 
to  show  that  the  facility  with  which  the  Irish  had  acquiesced  in  Henry's 
L^n'!lf"n  '■'J"'""'  °f '^'igi""  «a«  <=hiefly  owing  to  self-interest  and  the 
fn  ho  «  .•  ."^^'"  a'-'commodating  his  favour  to  the  desires  of  the  person 
to  be  conciliated.     For  a  very  general  inclination  was  shown  in  Ireland 

liest  difficulties  experienced  by   Elizabeth  was  that   of   re-establishing 
protestantism  among  her  Irish  subjects.    The  Desmonds  and  the  O'NeMlS 
were  especially  troublesome  in  ih'eir  resistance  to  England      The  ear  of 
Oesmond  broke  out  into  an  open  war  with  the  earl  of  Ormond,  who   be 
Bides  being  a  very  able  nobleman,  was  cougin  to  the  mee.r  Desmond 
professing  to  be  confident  that  he  could  show  he  waTirthe  riffht  and 
was  the  injured  party  in  the  dispute  between  him  and  0?mond-a  quesUon 
of  boundary  of  their  adjoining  possessions-petitioned  To  be  aKed  "o 
represent  the  matter  to  the  queen  in  person.^  He  arrived  in  London   u, 
der  the  impression  thai  he  was  to  have  the  required  i,  crview    C  h  steTd 
of  being  so  favoured  he  was  thrown  in  the  Tower,  where  he  was  keora 
c  0  e  prisoner  for  some  years.     When  he  at  length  got  his  liber  y  he  nat 
urally  enough  considered  himself  a  deeply-injurld  man,  and  evle^ider)  h  » 
enmity   rom  the  earl  of  Ormond  to  the  KguL  po^eJ  aU,;geS;       ''  "' 

ru^  Of  IMlllS  ^.S'f;^2  s:fe;S^d  ;!rtK= 

of  Spaniards  and  Italians.     But  the  wild  Irish  vvarrarevvmrj  '•'^" 

ny.ng  famine  and  other  sufferings,  was  too  mlh  Ak  t  , '  e  d™.'' ol 

Lrh  nn?h' r^".^'*^  ^'^''  accustomed  tomake  war  wSi  co  riLrv 
less  bloodshed  and  more  personal  indulgence.  Defeated  wlwllflt^^ 
appeared,  and  at  length  Abandoned  in  d^spaTr  by  Desmond  S  leJ 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  and  ol  ir  En!  ish  omir^ 
decided  that  they  could  not  be  looked  upon  so  much  n  the  liiht  Sf  nH, 
oners  of  war,  as  in  that  of  felonious  abettors  of  a  dome,  ij  rebH  ,n  •  ,V 
as  a  consequence  of  this  decision,  they  were  summarirv  Le,MU  H^ 
moiu  h.msel   being  found  in  a  hui.  was  put  to  TaTh    ^,omi  Siers  ?»; 

their  departure  on  the  failure  of  the  rebellion  to   he  Low  P  .  ..S     '    i  ^^ 
service  was  offered  in  th#.m  h«  Phi  Li-  .i         ■      •     '^"""'fes.  where 

,n....r,  „..c,g„  con.erred  a  real  and  permanent  benefit  upon "tharoo^ul^y 
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Hu(fh  O'Neill,  who  had  received  much  kindness  from  Queen  Elizabc-ta, 
by  whom  he  had  been  created  earl  of  Tyrone,  and  to  whom  he  wasnideii/- 
cd  for  the  restoration  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  earldom,  wliich  liati 
been  forfeited  by  the  treason  of  his  uncle  Shane  O'Neill,  was  for  some 
time  one  of  the  most  loyal  of  the  queen's  nobles.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  when  the  f^reat  and  providential  tempest  dispersed  that  armada  which 
Philip  of  Spain  and  the  pope  had  presumptuously  named  the  "  invincible," 
some  of  the  vessels  composing  it  were  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
Tyrone  behaved  with  so  much  cordiality  to  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards, 
as  to  give  an  opportunity  to  his  cousin,  a  son  of  Shane  O'Neill,  to  accuse 
him  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  Spain.  All  the  violence  of  the 
earl's  nature  now  burst  fiercely  forth ;  instead  of  taking  a  safe  and  straight 
course,  he  caused  his  cousin  to  be  seized  and  put  to  death ;  and  having; 
thus,  by  an  inhuman  crime  put  himself  out  of  the  queen's  peace,  lie  impu- 
dently set  himself  up  as  the  patriotic  enemy  of  her  to  whose  favour  he 
owed  all  that  he  possessed.  Levying  war  in  reality  to  save  himself  from 
the  deserved  penalty  of  murder,  he  also  excited  the  M'Guires,  M'MahouB, 
and  other  sects  to  Join  in  his  rebellion ;  and  while  the  English  agents  were 
endeavouring  to  enrich  the  country,  these  patriots  were  doing  their  utmost 
to  throw  it  deeper  into  barbarism. 

A.  D.  1594. — The  experience  of  ages  had  not  yet  taught  the  Irish  that 
peace  is  the  true  nursing-mother  of  prosperity  and  happiness.  Tyrone 
and  his  associates,  with  abundant  support,  had  committed  much  crime 
and  inflicted  proportionate  misery.  And  yet,  when  in  1594  Sir  William 
Russell  went  to  Ireland  as  lord-deputy,  Tyrone  had  the  consummate  assu- 
rance to  go  to  Dublin  and  assert  his  desire  to  support  her  majesty's  gov- 
ernment. Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  a  shrewd  man,  who  then  filled  the  office  of 
marshal  of  the  army  in  Ireland,  was  for  putting  it  out  of  the  traitor's 
power  to  foiiimil  further  crime  by  at  once  sending  him  to  Kngland.  Hut 
Sir  William,  desirous  of  carrying  conciliation  to  its  most  prudent  length, 
determined  to  trust  the  earl's  promise  of  faith  and  loyalty  ;  and  the  earl 
showed  his  sense  of  this  too-trusting  conduct,  by  immediately  going  to 
his  own  territory  and  opening  a  correspondence  with  her  majesty's  bitter- 
est enemy,  the  Spaniard,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  supply  of  s'rms  and 
ammunition,  and  lUeix  openly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  confederacy 
of  Irish  chiefs,  tlioir  avowed  object  being  the  ruin  of  the  English  power  in 
Ireland.  Shrewd  and  well-advised  as  Elizabeth  was  beyond  most  English 
sovereigns,  magnum  vertical  parsimonia  est  was  the  ruling  maxim  of  hei 
life;  to  parsimony  she  owed  not  a  little  of  that  respect  which  the  profu- 
sion of  her  successor  caused  to  be  withheld  from  him  ;  to  parsimony  the 
was  sincerely  devoted.  And,  accordingly,  to  the  six  thousand  pounds 
which  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland,  the  queen  added  only  twenty 
thousand,  when  emergency  required  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  the  ordi- 
nary English  force  of  a  thousand  men. 

While  Sir  Jolin  Norris  was  in  command  of  the  English  force  in  Ireland, 
Tyrone  availed  himself  of  his  knowledge  of  the  limited  extent  to  which 
the  queen  supplied  her  offlcers,  to  play  ujton  that  commander's  feelings, 
to  make  and  break  treaties  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  unfortunate  gentle  • 
man  actnitlly  died  of  a  complaint  which  was  attributed  solely  to  his  men- 
tal aufl'erings.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  of  whom  nienti<m 
has  already  been  made.  Being  aware  of  ilie  nsal  disposition  of  Tyrone, 
this  ofUcer  resolved  to  8np|nT.<«s  him  to  the  utmost;  but  an  unfortunate 
circumstance  caused  the  hrist  of  hi^  operations  to  terminate  in  his  death 
The  rebels  at  that  time  wore  bii^ieging  the  fort  of  IJIackwuter,  llie  garri- 
son of  which  they  had  alroaily  reduced  to  great  distress.  Sir  Henry  led 
his  troops  to  the  relief  of  the  fort,  and  was  sudilenly  atiackiid  on  very  dis- 
advantageous ground ;  and  one  of  ihe  ammunition  wagons  accidentally 
IjIqwiii.t  \xp.  sQ  iiirraaaad  th6  !>>uiiQ  iQlo  which  ihs  men  liad  beeu  throwi^ 
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that  a  complete  rout  took  place.    The  loss  on  the  English  side  was  fully 
fifteen  hundred,  and  unhappily  included  the  gallant  Sir  Henry ;  and  but 
for  the  daring  conduct  of  Montacute,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry,  who 
held  the  enemy  in  check,  the  loss  would  have  been  much  greater      The 
rebels  were  much  elated  by  this  victory,  which  was  more  decisive  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  achieve ;  and  it  also  put  them  in  possession  of  a 
considerable  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  of  both  which  they  stood  in 
great  need.     As  for  Tyrone,  he  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  deliverer 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  patron  of  Irish  liberty.     This  event  caused  no 
Utile  anxiety  at  the  Knglish  court;  and  Elizabeth  and  her  councillors  at 
length  came  to  the  determination  to  give  no  future  room  to  the  rebels  to 
avail  themselves  of  truces  and  treaties.     The  queen,  in  truth,  deemed  it 
high  time  to  put  her  Irish  affairs  in  the  hands  of  some  commander  posses- 
sing rank  as  well  as  ability.    Her  own  opinion  inclined  towards  Charles 
Blount,  the  young  and  high-spirited  Lord  Mountjoy.     But  Essex,  who 
was  now  high  in  his  sovereign's  favour,  was  himself  ambitious  of  acquir- 
:ng  lame  by  pacifying  Ireland,  and  he  urged  that  Mountjoy  was  not  pos- 
sessed  of  the  requisite  standing  or  the  requisite  talent ;  plainly  giving  the 
queen  to  understand  that  he  was  himself  the  fittest  person  she  could  send! 
Essex  so  persevenngly  pushed  his  suit,  that  Elizabeth  at  length  consen  ed 
toei  trust  hun  with  the  coveted  office;  and  in  the  patent  by  which  she 
constituted  hiin  her  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  she  gave  him  the  power  of 
pardoning  rebels,  and  of  appointing  all  the  principal  officers  in  the  lieuten- 
antcy      As  in  distinction,  so  in  military  force  he  was  favoured  bevoiid 
any  of  his  predecessors ;  having  an  army  provided  for  him  of  tv/entv 
thousand  infantry  and  two  thousand  cavalry.     Averse  as  Elizabeth  was 
to  all  expensive  armaments,  the  more  reflecting  among  the  friends  of 
tssex  trembled  for  him  ;  and  the  more  reflecting  among  his  enemies  re- 
jo.ced  in  ant„.,pation  of  the  ruin  in  which  failure  would  inioTi  him 
should  he  be  otherwise  than  successful  when  so  abundantly  privkied  w  "h 
the  means  of  success      And,  in  order  to  render  ill  su.xess  the  mo  e  r^  I'l- 
ous  to  iim,  Ralegh,  Cecil,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  took  every  LZ. 
tunny  to  impress  upon  the  queen  the  impossibility  of  her  favouriie  Eg 
^ilherw.se  than  triumphant.     The  earl  of  Southampton  had  incurred   hi 
»ugerof  k iizabcih  by  marrying  without  her  permission-an  offence  whJh 
never  (Hiled  deeply  to  incense  her  against  thise  of  her  courtiers  who  com- 
nntted  it ;  and  ere  Ksscx  left  England  the  queen  gave  express  or. lersZ 
to  give  any  command  to  Southampton.     But  one  of  the  very  fim  acts  of 
Essex  on  ins  arrival  in  Ireland  was  to  give  his  friend  So.ahampton  (he 

vale!.""  T.'^^  ""  '""■'"•  ''"'"^  r^''  «'«'"  «"""«"•  -^«  «til  firt  f  aggra! 
vated.  The  queen  no  sooner  heard  of  th..  disobedience  than  she  seiuher 
speci.l  command  to  Essex  to  revoke  Soulhampion's  commission  and 
Essex,  instead  of  obeying,  contented  himself  with  remouKtra  ng  or  d  d 
he  obey  un„|  a  new  and  more  positive  order  convin,-e,i  hn  thu'lis  own 
eon.nnnd  would  bo  taken  from  him  if  ho  longer  tiesiia  e  C  n  i  wZ 
he  se  -willed  character  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  nerved,  Essex  nhicel 
himself  in  sufficient  peril  by  this  one  error  ;  but  as  if  infu  me  H'nd  deter 
m  ne,l  upon  rnin  he  inunedia.ely  committed  an  error  st  II  more  Bram 
.  niuse  s  rik.ng  .hrei'lly  agaiiist  the  success  of  (he  en.erp  ize  in  rusM  to 

Hi,...  afUT  |.,„vii,„  l,i„i.,.|f  ,lB„„]|y  „„„,  ,„  ^j  J'  I'ZV-  ii  J  n.'t  ~ 

i.  „ a,a  ,aid4  trfii-,tj;i..y  imtjiatid  for  iho  Irish    expedition, 
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was  now  aent  over,  m  the  hope  that  he  wonid  repair  the  erils  caused  by 
h.8  incapable  rival  The  Irish  rebels  speedily  discovered  that  they  now 
had  to  deal  with  a  lord-lieutenant  very  different  from  the  vain  and  facile 
hssex.  Brave  and  accomplished  as  a  soldier,  Mountjoy  was  also  some- 
what  inclmed  to  sternness  and  severity.  ' 

A.  D.  1602— On  taking  the  command  in  Ireland,  Mountjoy  divided  his 
force  mto  detachments,  and  gave  the  commands  to  men  of  known  ability 
and  courage,  with  orders  to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  to  give  no 
quarter.    The  rebels  being  thus  attacked  at  once,  and  finding  their  new 
opponent  was  impracticable  in  negotiation  as  he  was  in  war.  threw  down 
their  arms.     Many  of  them  sought  safety  by  retiring  into  the  morasses 
and  mountain  caves,  while  their  friends  exerted  themielves  to  obtain  their 
peace  O!.  such  terms  as  Mountjoy  chose  to  dictate.     Tyrone  was  no  ex- 
ception ;  at  first,  indeed,  he  tried  to  obtain  favourable  terms,  but  his  days 
of  successful  deception  were  ended.     Mountjoy  refused  to  admit  him  to 
mercy  on  any  othw  condition  than  that  of  absolute  surrender  of  his  life 
and  fortunes  to  the  queen's  pleasure.     But  Elizabeth  had  expired  while 
he  still  hesitated;  and  as  the  character  of  her  successor  rendered  it  un- 
likely  he  would  show  mercy  to  rebels  so  crafty  and  faithless  as  Tyrone 
both  he  and  O'Domiel  made  their  escape  to  Italy ;  where  Tyrone  liv.d 
some  years,  supported  only  on  a  pension  allowed  him  by  the  pope.     He 
was  blind  for  many  years  before  his  death;  and  the  poverty  and  obscurity 
mto  which  his  misconduct  brought  him,  compared  with  the  influence  and 
respect  which  he  forfeited,  ought  to  warn  such  men-if  indeed  mrn  of 
ambition  and  ill-regulated  energies  can  be   warned  by   anything— of  the 
danger  as  well  as  impropriety  of  inciting  the  ignorant  and  violent  to  that 
worst  of  crimes,  rebellion.  o"'  »i  uiii 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  *i,.°j!®' u'T*^".'..™"^*  efficient  of  the  English  commanders  was  un- 
doubtedly the  lord  Mountjoy;  and  perhaps,  but  for  his  stern  chastisement 
01  armed  rebellion,  Ireland  would  not  have  been  in  a  state  to  profit  hy  the 
wise  and  humane  desire  of  Klizaboth's  successor,  James  I.,  to  civilize  the 
people  by  raising  them  socially  as  well  as  intellectually."    The  immense 
tracts  ofland  which  civil  war  and  rebellion  had  d.-populatrd  in  Irelan.l, 
especially  in  Ulster,  furnished  the  sagacious  James  with  the  first  crca 
el.-ment,  room  for  civilized  colonists,  whose  example  of  indusirv   and 
prosperity  could  not  fail  to  have  the  effect  of  raising  all  the  rest  in  the 
social  scale.     Aware  that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  his  admirable  plan,  and  aware,  too,  that  practical  men  were 
the  best  persons  to  loon  after  the  details  upon  which  so  much  would  de- 
pend, James  incorporated  the  Royal  Irish  Society.     The  members  were 
to  be  annually  elected  from  the  aldermen  and  common-council  of  London  • 
andtothe  committee  thus  formed,  were  all  matters  to  be  intrusted  con- 
liected  with  the  management  of  the  Irish  fisheries,  and  the  waste  tractt 
of  land.      The  lands  were  to  be  let  to  three  classes  of  undertakers  ;  so 
called  because  they  undertook  to  fulfil  certain  conditions.     Those  who 
received  two  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  castle,  with  a  proportionate 
baxon  or  yard,  surrounded  by  a  siihstantiid  wall;  those  who  received  fifteen 
hundred  acres  were  to  build  a  stone  hoiine,  al.so  surrounded  by  a  bawn 
niilesB  in  situations  where  a  bridge  would  be  more  desirable  ;  and  tlw.sv 
wlio  received  a  thousand  acres  were  to  build  a  good  dwelling  to  their  own 
1.  :     1       ^'","  '""'""  **'""  "  ••"•nprel'enHive  one  ;  and  we  think  lh,.t  few 
will  be  disposed  to  (hffer  from  Sir  John  Diivirs.  who  says,  us  uunfc*  by 
llnme,  that '•James  in  nine  years  made  greater  advdi.cts  towmOs   Uio 
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civilization  of  Ireland,  than  had  been  made  in  the  four  hundred  and  forty 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest  was  first  attempted."    Huvini 
done  so  much,  James  declared  all  the  people  of  Ireland  to  be  equally  his 
subjects,  abolished  the  Biehon  laws,  and  stationed  a  small  army  in  Ire- 
land, which  was  regularly  paid  from  England,  and  thus  spared  all  temp- 
tation to  excite  disturbances  in  the  country  by  levying  contributions  upon 
Its  inhabitants.     The  good  effect  of  this  was  strikingly  shown  in  the  case 
of  an  outbreak  excited  by  a  chief  named  O'Dogherty.    This  chieftain, 
among  many,  was  enraged  at  seeing  the  comfort  and  prosperity  in  which 
strangers  dwelt  in  his  native  country  ;  and  he  was  especially  opposed  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Brehon  laws,  which  gave  occasion  to  periodical  war- 
fare by  a  most  absurd  division  of  property,  and  made  murder  and  other 
crimes  as  purchaseable  as  any  manufactured  luxury,  by  affixino-  a  price 
to  each  crime,  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons,  and  most  other  partially  bar- 
barous people,  had  done  at  an  earlier  day.     Taking  counsel  with  other 
chieftains  as  prejudiced  and  turbulent  as  himself,  O'Dogherty  endeavoured 
to  plunge  the  country  into  a  civil  war.     But  his  first  outbreak  was  steadily 
met  by  the  resident  English  troops;  reinforcements  were  speedily  sent; 
and  he  who  but  a  few  years  before  might  have  sacked  towns,.and  then 
have  sold  his  good  behaviour  for  a  peerage,  was  easily  and  speedily  put 
down.     Regular  circuits  for  the  administration  of  justice  were  .'ormed  • 
charters  of  incorporation  were  bestowed  upon  the  larger  and  more  pro». 
perous  towns;   and  James  had  the  truly   enviable   pleasure  of  seeina 
prosperity  and   growing  civilization  accomplisiied   by  his  peaceful  and 
eqmtable  rule,  for  a  countiy  which  his  predecessors  had  all  failed  even  to 
oegin  to  rule  with  either  certainty  or  advantage.     Hume  gives  a  curious 
anecdote,  Illustrative  of  the  effect  which  the  affixing  prices  to  crimes  had, 
m  diminishing  not  merely  the  /e-a/  fear  of  (;ommitting  them,  but  also  the 
moral  sense  of  their  enormity.     When  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams  was  lord- 
deputy,  he  told  the  powerful  and  unruly  M'Guire  that  he,  the  deputy,  was 
about   o  send  the  sheriff  into  Fermanagh.     "  Yo'-r  sheriff  shall   be  wel- 
come,   said  M'Guire,  "  but  let  me  know  beforehand  what  a  sherifl^'s  head 


1^  rated  at.  ihal  I  may  be  prepared  to  levy'theamo^uii't'uponThe  coun'tTif 
e  to  cut  his  head  ofl"."  ' 


my  people  chanc 

A.  D.  1641.— From  the  year  1603,  Ireland  had  been  constantly  pror^res- 
sing,  sornetiines  slowly,  but  always  mare  or  less,  towards  the  comparative 
perfection  of  hnglaiid  ;  and  if,  now,  in  1C41,  Brian  Borohme,  or  Mala- 
chiofthegodencollar,  those  sincere  and— the  age  in  which  thev  lived 
being  cousidered-sensible  friends  of  their  native  country,  could  have 
seen  he  splendid  alterations  that  had  been  wrought  in  its  favour,  thev 
would  have  denounced  to  death  the  traitor,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  owj 
interests,  or  ignorant  (iincies,  should  have  proposed  to  light  up  the  torch 
of  war,  and  undo,  in  a  few  weeks  of  violence,  what  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  wisdom  patience,  and  liberality  of  years.  But  unhappily  the  times 
were   avoura ble  to  mock  patriots.     The  unfortunate  Charlff  ^^  w,^  Tw 

nEi"  ^'''^r 'V'^'^r;  "''V'^'^'^'y  "'^"'^''•'  ">  »''«  f^'i^'l  di  puTes  w?tT 
parliameut  w  i.cli  ended  so  lamentably  for  both  king  and  people.     The 
settlers  in  Ireland  under  the  scheme  of  King  James  were  almost  exclu 
sivelv  Protestant,  and  thev  naturally  had  thi  utmost  horror    Fthe  oppo- 
stel'ttith   in  the  name  of  which  so  much  cruel  persecution  lad  uken 
place,  ai.d  constantly  symp.Uhized  with  the  puritan  party    n  the  K, Sis 
ZrlVl"/'.'!'"'""'-     '".'heir zealous  attention  to  this  one%ont.  hey  qui  e 
overlooked  the  peculiarity  of  their  own  situation.     Owing  evervihUif    u 
royal  authority   and  protected  in  their  liberties  by  the  n.yal  tro  ds^I  e 
Irish  Protestants  were  probably  the  last  of  all  the  ill-fated  CharUrSVc^ 
who,  even  with  a  v.ew  to  selfish  interests  alone,  should  have  done  augl  I 
tliMt  could  aid  the  triumphs  of  his  enemies.     Though   a  long  lanse  o 
years  i.lid  the  steady  and  consmi.,!,!  *..i-,i r  ..,-  -.,-.---•"?     .''  "l,^' 
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ra  ions  of  Chichestrr,  Grandison,  Falkland,  and  the  murdered  StrafTdrd. 
lud  liiirly  eslablislied  Ireland  among  the  prosperous  and  civil)Z(!d  nations 
llioui-li  si'pls  alter  septs  had  become  pea(;eful  and  setlled  tillers  of  the 
earth,  or  prosperous  artizans  and  traders  in  the  town,  neither  lime  nor 
mmistunul  wisdom  had,  as  yet,  abated  the  detesiation  in  which  the  Irish- 
man  held  the  Kinrlishman,  in  which  the  catholic  held  the  proiostaiit,  in 
which,  in  a  word,  the  con.juered  held  the  conqueror.  There  was  still 
much  of  ilie  old  leaven  of  disturbance  in  exislence  ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  protestants  of  Ireland  were  indulging  their  hostiluy  to  the 
Uuone,  ihey  were  watched  with  a  grim  smile  of  approving  hale  by  their 
Roinai!  catholic  enemies.  ' 

No  mailer  whether  the  question  were  one  of  finance,  of  power,  or  of  the 
form  and  etiquette  so  important  to  the  efficacy  of  the  ruler,  yet  without 
iiijury  or  danger  to  the  ruled,  the  Irish  protestants  in  parlianient  assem- 
bled look  every  opportunity  to  despoil  and  mortify  their  king  in  ihe  most 
comi)lelo  and  egregious  unconsciousness,  as  it  would  seem,  that  they 
were  in  precisely  the  same  degree  preparing  and  precipitating  their  owii 
run.,      u  iile  tlie  Irish  protestants  were  tiuis  departing  from  ihe  line  ol 
policy  and  duty,  the  catholics  and  old  Irish  were  longing  for  an  opnorlu- 
nily  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fatal  error;  and  there  was  nothing  needed 
to  plunge  tlio  now  smiling  and  prosperous  land  into  tiie  horrors  of  civil 
war,  but  a  daring,  active  leader.     Unhappily  such  a  man  was  at  hand  in 
he  person  of  Roger  Moore,  a  man  of  ability,  and  very  popular  among  the 
•'old  Irifh-'ol  whom  by  descent  he  was  one.     Haling  even  the  benefi- 
cence ol  tiie  iMiglish,  he  took  advantage  of  the  blundering  iiiEraliiude  of 
the  Irish  protestants,  to  excite  the  catholics  and  malcontents  to  msurroc. 
lion.     Artful  and  eloquent,  he  suited  his  complaints  to  every  man's  pocu- 
li?''  K      .'.'IvT-.,'""'  Pf'^ssed  them  alike  upon  the  sympathy  of  all.     To  Sir 
Plielim  O'Neill,  and  the  lord  M'Guire,  he  early  and  successfully  addressed 
himself,  and  he  and  they  used  the  most  untiring  industry  to  iiiduee  other 
leading  men  of  the  old  blood  and  the  old  faith  (o  join  them.     Thev  noinied 
out  the  crippled  conditi<)n  of  the  royal  authority  in  England,  and  of  the 
vice-reg;jl  anlhority  in  Ireland  ;  and  they  dwelt  upon  the  inferiority  of  the 
hnglislMii  numbers,  and  upon  the  ignorant  and  insolent  confidence  of 

Bafety  in  which  tliey  lived,  even  their  small  standing  army  being  looselv  8ul>. 
divided  throughout  the  land.     Moore  urged  that  the  deitay  of  the   royal 
aulhoiity   boded  persecution  and  ruin  to  the  catholics.     Me  said    that 
though,  as  Irishmen,  they  were  wronged  by  being  subjected  to  KiiiHish 
rule  under  any  circumstances,  yet  the  king  had  shown  no  disposition  to 
persecute  them  especially  on  account  of  their  religion,  but  if  the  puritans 
as  seemed  cerlain.  should  succeed  in  subjecting  their  high-church  sover' 
eign  in  Knglaiid,  would  they  have  any  toleration  to  spare  for  his  cathohc 
8ul)jecls  111  Ireland  1     If  any  Irishman  had  a  doubt  upon  that  point,  he  had 
but  to  look  at  the  persecution  already  endured  by  his  Icllow-rehgionists  in 
hnglaii.l.     As  catholics,  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  prevent  themselves 
from  falling  victims  to  the  fierce  and  persecuting  zeal  of  the  puritans  :  as 
Irishm.M.   ihey  would  at  all  times,  and  under  any  circum.stances   have 
been  warranied  in  throwing  off  the  foreign  yoke  which  conquest  had  fixed 
upon  them  ;  and  they  were  now  especially  called  upon  to  do  so.     O'Neill 
engag.d  to  head  an  insurrection  in  the  provinces,  the  signal   for  which 
was  to  b(>  given  siinullaiieously  with  an  attack  upon  the  castle  of  Dublin 
which  was  to  be  headed  by  Roger  Moore  and  MHJuire.     Cardinal  Richelieu' 
iidireeily  at  least,  promised  arms  and  other  aid;  numenms  Irish  officers 
who  were  serving  in  the  Spanish  army  promised  to  join  them;  and  there 
could  be  no  .loiihi  but  the  catholic  population  would  join  in  a  revolt  origin 
aling  in  zeal  (or  the  catholic-  religion.     Kvery  arrangement  liaving  been 
made,  the  day  fixed  upon  lor  tiie  outbreak  was  the  a.td  of  October   1C41 
that  late  period  of  the  year  being  named  bv  Moore  on  account  of  tlio 
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darkness  of  the  nights,  which  would  favour  the  dark  deeds  that  wore  in 
contemplation,  and  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  stormy  season  of  the 
year  would  throw  in  the  way  of  traiispoiliiig  men  and  arii'3  from  Kngland, 
when  news  should  reach  that  country.  Great  and  prudent  piocaniion  as 
Moore  and  his  fellow-conspirators  had  taken,  their  terrible  desitrn  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  fru8trat(Ml,  but  for  the  unhappy  dill'(;iciico  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  people.  For  whatever  caution  mitfht  be  used  in 
holding  foi-fign  correspondence,  it  was  .scarcely  possible  so  vast  a  cdw 
spiracy  could  be  known  at  foreign  courts  without  some  inkling  of  the 
matter  gelling  to  the  oars  of  the  spies,  who,  for  gain  or  other  motives, 
busy  themselves  in  tattling  to  the  attaches  of  llic!  embassies.  And  though 
no  definite  news  of  the  matter  in  agitation  reached  the  king  from  his  am- 
bassadors, yet  he  was  warned  by  them  that  there  assuredly  was  some 
deep  and  dangerous  thing  planning  in  Ireland.  Had  the  king  been 
111  concord  with  his  people  at  home,  ami  the  Irish  authorities  zealous  in 
his  service,  even  these  slight  hints  would  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
plot,  and  the  prevention  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  terrilile  inas.sa- 
cres  that  has  ever  occurred.  But  the  lord-lieutenant,  Karl  L(!i(:ester,  was 
detained  in  London  ;  and  Sir  .lolm  Uorlase  and  Sir  William  Parsons,  who 
discharged  his  duties  by  commission,  ow<-d  their  promotion  to  the  king's 
domestic  enemies,  the  puritans,  and  therefore  paid  little  attention  to  his 
warnings,  and  made  no  use  of  them.  These  recklcEs  men  had  not  so 
mi:ch  as  doubled  the  guards  at  Dublin  castle,  though  its  routine  guard  was 
at  that  time  but  fifty  men,  while  it  held  out  to  the  rebels  the  tempting  booty 
of  thirty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  arms  Cor  ten  thousand  men,  with  ammii- 
mtioiiin  proportion.  The  23d  of  October,  as  we  have  mentioned,  was 
the  day  appointed;  the  22d  had  already  arrived;  Moore  and  M'Guire 
were  in  Diiiilm,  their  signal  watched  by  a  host  of  disguised  followers- 
yet  -lot  a  doubt  or  fear  disturbed  the  serenity  of  the  castle,  until,  wheii 

V'*'„^''''*'*U"''   ^"^'  ^^"*  P^^'  ""^  ""'  '^^^'fi''  ''ad  well-nigh  struck.  Sir 
William  [arsons  was  roused  from  his  complacent  indolence  by  the  an- 
pearanceofoneO'Conolly,  who,  though  an  Irishman  and  a  onspiiaior, 
was  also  a  protestant,  and  shuddered  when  the  hour  approached    vl  ith 
was  to  doom  every  man  of  his  own  faith  throughout  Ireland  to  deatb. 
1  he  repentance  and  confession  of  O'Oonolly  were  in  time  to  save  Dublin 
castle  from  capture;  but,  alas  !  it  was  now  beyond  human  power  to  pre- 
vent  massacre  from  stalking,  unsparing  and  ghastly,  throughout  the  res< 
ol  the  land.     Sir  William  Parsons  and  his  colleague  dispatched  offir^ers 
to  apprehend  Moore  and  M'Guire,  and  to  warn  the  protestaii-ts,  from  street 
to  street,  to  arm  and  prepare  themselves  for  a  death-struggle.     Mooro 
perceived  that  something  had  alarmed  the  castle,  and  he  took  his  denar- 
ture  from  the  city  b(;fore  the  officers  could  find  him  ;  M-(Jnire  and  Maho- 
ney  were  less  fortunate ;  they  were  seized  and  examined  by  the  lords- 
justices,  and  Mahoney's  confession  conveyed  to  them  the  astounding  in- 
telhgcnce  that  the  fate  from  which  the  prutestants  of  Dublin  had  8.»  nar 
row ly  escaped,  was  but  too  certainly  in  store  for  their  unhappy  .•o-religjon- 
ists  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  island.     O'Neill  and  other  lea.leL^nt 
dreaming  o   any  check  to  their  design  taking  place  in  Dublin,  where    I  o 
authorities  had  seemed  so  blind  and  presumptuous,  were  true  to  ,1  '.r 
tnr«  and   heir  ruthless  purposes.     Men.  women,  and  child. en,  were  ii     s- 
criminat..ly  put  to  death  ;  no  former  kindness,  no  present  connect  on  was 
suflered  to  save  the  unhappy  creatures  who  were  known  to  be  gmUy  ii 
he  nexpiabe  crimes  of  being  Knglish  and  of  being  protestants.^    Neve^ 
in   the   world's   InsU.ry   was  massacre   more  nnrelei.tin.riy  carried     ^ 
Roger  Moore,  though  enthusiastic  in  his  hatred  of  the  KnulisJi  was  u^vm 

:i:«,;:';,''rA';™r':''i-l:,',;;:s.''' "'"'■'' '■'»''"•"  •■""■»-  '-■  i^^f " 
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nto  a  correspondence  with  Plielim  O'Neill,  between  whom  and  the  rebel 

parliament  at  Kilkenny  and  the  royal  authorities  at  Dublin  a  peace  was 
agreed  upon.  How  long  so  bloodthirsty  a  person  as  O'Neill  would  have 
remamed  peaceable,  it  is  difficult  to  guess.    But  the  pope  looked  longingly 

upon  the  Petor-pence  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  green  isle ;  and  the 
instant  he  heard  O'Neill  had  agreed  to  give  the  torn  land  and  suffering 
people  rest,  he  sent  a  confidential  priest  named  Rinuccini  as  his  nuncio. 
Whatever  else  the  court  of  Rome  understood,  it  was  ignorant  of  political 
economy.     For  while  that  grasping  power  was  ready  to  brave  all  laws 
and  feelings  in  its  ardour  for  conquering  countries,  it  was  to  the  full  as 
anxious  to  impoverish  as  to  conquer  them ;  and  while  desirous  of  tribute, 
was  bent  upon  multiplying  those  non-producing  communities  which  could 
neither  pay  themselves  nor  exist  but  by  diminishing  that  which  but  for 
them  might  have  been  wrung  from  the  laity ;  and  the  monks,  whether 
Jesuits  or  Franciscans,  Carmelites  or  Dominicans,  who  were  placed  in  the 
princii)al  abbeys  and  monasteries  that  were  restored,  had  it  in  charge  from 
this  zealous  Jesuit,  that  they  should  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season 
1 1  exhorting  the  laity  to  aid  in  restoring  and  beautifying  all  the  monasteries 
tnroughoul  the  island ;  of  which  it  is  clenr  that  Rome  felt  confident  of  ob- 
taining  the  complete  dominion.    The  assistance  which  the  rebels  received 
enabled  ihem  to  recommence  and  continue  the  civil  war  with  advantage 
over  tlie  royal  force,  for  the  king  was  now  in  the  power  of  the  puritans ; 
and  much  as  those  bigots  hated  the  papists  of  Ireland,  they  loved  their 
own  aggrandizement  still  more;  and  while  they  obtained  large  sums  from 
the  gulled  people  of  England,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  down  the  Irish 
rebels,  they  coolly  applied  those  sums  to  the  support  of  their  own  treason- 
able schemes,  and  left  the  luckless  authorities  at  Dublin  wholly  unaided. 
Rinuccini,  though  his  ostensible  mission  was  only  of  a  spiritual  character, 
had  more  ample  secret  powers  and  instructions.     At  all  events,  he  by  no 
means  confined  himself  to  matters  spiritual,  but  interfered  with  so  much 
insolence  in  civil  affairs,  and  showed  so  evident  an  intent  to  usurp  all 
authority,  that  even  the  1  risli  rebels  became  disgusted,  and  he  was  at  length 
driven  out  of  the  country. 

After  the  murder  of  Charles  I.,  that  event  added  to  the  previously  exist- 
ing topics  of  strife  in  Ireland.  The  '•  king's  party"  included  not  a  few  of 
those  who  had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  so  strong,  that  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  then  at  Paris 
with  the  queen  and  Charles  11.,  complied  with  the  invitation  that  was  sent 
him  to  go  over  and  take  the  chief  command,  in  hope  that  his  experience 
and  popularity,  being  himself  an  Irishman,  would  make  him  .so  efficient  a 
rallying  point  for  the  royalists,  that  Ireland  might  enable  the  young  king 
at  some  future  day  to  reconquer  England.  For  a  time,  in  truth,  it  seemed 
as  if  this  really  would  be  the  case.  Notwithstanding  the  cause  of  hate 
and  strife  which  divided  the  Irish  people  into  royalists  and  parliament- 
arians,  Ormond  was  cordially  received  among  them,  and  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  nearly  twenty  thousand  men.  Colond 
Jones,  who  was  a  creature  of  the  parliament,  and  to  whom  Ormond  hiid 
delivered  the  chief  command  in  Ireland  when  he  himself  hastened  to  aid 
the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  in  England,  was  compelled  to  bestow  all  his 
care  upon  Dublin,  where  the  parliament  left  him  unaided.  Ormond  lliere- 
fore  found  but  little  diffic\ilty  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  attempt  to  reduce 
Ireland  to  subjection  to  Charles  11.  At  nnn<lalk,  Ormond  no  sooner  sum- 
moned the  place,  than  the  garrison  mutinied  against  their  governor,  Monk 
and  compelled  him  to  surrender  without  firing  a  shot.  Tredah  and  several 
other  places  were  taken  with  comparatively  small  trouble  and  loss  ;  and 
Ormond  now  proposed,  after  giving  his  troops  necessary  repose,  to  advance 
lo  (hf  siege  of  Dublin.  Could  he  have  succeeded  in  that  imporlniit  point, 
il  la  vtiy  probable  that  Ireland  would  have  wholly  been  lost  lo  the  parlia- 
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ment;  for,  considering  the  enthusiastic  nature  of  the  Irish  people,  it  is 
ghly  probable  the  appearance  of  the  young  king  in  Dublin,  wliiiiier  he 
ouiti  have  proceeded  immediately  on  the  success  of  Orinond,  would 
have  united  tiie  whole  Irish  people  in  defence  of  their  king  against  the  pu- 
ritans,  and  their  country  against  usurpers.     But  a  change  had  come  over 
the  state  of  things.    Cromwell  was  now  more  potent  in  England  than  the 
parliament  whose  tool  he  had  seemed  to  be  ;  and  though  England  presented 
abundant  labour  and  no  little  danger,  Cromwell  grudged  Waller  and  Lam- 
bert the  glory,  which  both  aspired  to,  of  conquering  Ireland,  in  the  char- 
acter of  us  lord-heutenant.     With  his  usual  art,  he  procured  his  own  nom- 
ination ;  and,  with  his  usual  promptitude  and  energy,  he  no  sooner  received 
his  appointment  than  he  prepared  to  fulfil  his  task.     He  iinmedialoly  sent 
ove.r  a  strong  reinforcement  of  both  horse  and  foot  \».  Colonel  Jones,  in 
Dublin.    Never  WIS  reinforcement  sent  at  a  more  critichl  moment.    Or- 
nioiid,  and  Inchiquin,  who  had  joined  him,  had  proceeded  to  repair  a  fort 
close  to  Dublin,  and  had  carried  forward  their  work  very  considerably 
towards  completion.    Colonel  Jones,  who  was  an  energetic  officer,  had 
no  sooner  received  this  reinforcement  than  he  sallied  out  suddenly  upon 
the  roya  ists,  and  put  them  completely  to  the  rout.     One  thousand  of  them 
werekillsd;  and  twice  thct  number,  with  all  the  ammunition  and  muni- 
tions  of  the  royal  army,  graced  the  triumphal  return  of  the  colonel  to  Dub- 
n";  .■      "'t"'"'st  of  the  joy  and  exultation  of  the  garrison  and  people  of 
Dublin  at  this  success,  Cromwell  himself,  accompanied  by  Ireton,  arrived 
upon  the  scene.    Tredah,  or  Drogheda,  a  strong  and  well  fortified  town 
Hear  Dublin,  was  garrisoned  for  the  king  by  three  thousand  men,  princi- 
pally hng  ish,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Aston,  an  able  and  expc- 
rienced  olhcer.     Thither  Cromwell  hastened,  battered  a  breach  in  the  wall, 
and  led  the  way  in  person  to  an  assault.     Though  the  parliamentary  sol 
diery  of  Lngland,with  Cromwell,  and  scarcely  less  terrible  Ireton  at  their 
head,  sword  m  hand  were  not  the  men  to  be  easily  repelled,  the  garrison 
of  Iredah  showed  that  they  were  "English  too;'- for  the  assailants  were 
twice  beaten  back  with  great  carnage.     A  third  assault  was  more  suc- 
cessful, and  partly  in  intiplacable  rage  at  having  been  even  temporarily 
held  in  check,  and  partly  as  the  surest  way  to  deter  other  places  from 
venturing  to  resist  his  formidable  power,  Cromwell,  to  his  disgrace,  gave 
the  fatal  word  "No  quarters;"  and  so  determined  was  he  in  this  barbarous 
resolution,  that  even  a  wretched  handful  of  men  who  escaped  the  carnaee 
were,  on  the  fact  becoming  known  to  Cromwell,  immed  ately  put  to  the 
sword.    The  excuse  that  Cromwell  made  for  this  barbarity,so  thorough  y 
disgraceful  to  the  soldierly  character,  was  his  desire  to  avenge  the  shock^ 
ng  cruelties  of  the  massacre.     Professing  so  much  religious  feeling,  even 

as  ill-founded  as  the  measure  was  ruffianly,  for  the  garrison  were  not  Irish- 
men.  stan.ed  with  the  horrible  guilt  of  the  ever-execrable  mass  .ere,  but, 
as  Cromwell  well  knew,  Englishmen,  true  alike  to  their  monarch  t'i 
f...il..aiid  heir  country  Having  thus  barbarously  destroyed  tie  en  re 
garrison  o  Tredah,  with  the  exception  of  one  solitary  soldier,  whose  fe 
was  merely  spared  that  he  might  carry  through  the\-«untry  1  rtale  of 
HerrhTr  ul ''"' ^"^'"^^  ^'''''^^^  Cromwell  advanced  «p<m  Wexford 
H  nf  'p  J'V^^  same  success,  and  showed  the  same  murderous  severity 
as  at  Tredah ;  and  in  less  than  a  year  from  his  landing  in  Ireland  he  wal 
ir  possession  of  all  its  chief  towns  and  fortresses,  and  had  d  ven  boUi 
English  roya  , SIS  and  Irish  rebels  to  such  straits,  that  no  fevver  ha  fortv 
Ihousand  withdrew  from  the  island  allo-rether  ^ 

«ut  Sc«lland  now  attracted  the  ambition  of  Cromwell;   and  havin" 

no  .\u  h{  U-r/'r'."'^  "'  "'fi  P""^*P"'  '«""«•  ""^  ^'^■"  '  vast  nu  « 
wUt  Ind  :.s  ;  ^1  Iv  '  '  I  ';?P7''''"y  >•"""?  P««'Ple,  of  both  sexes,  to  the 
v>thi  jnai(?8,  as  slaves,  he  left  ihn  .r<.i«.r. .,.,..»  ,.r  i..-! i  . .   i     . 
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whom  also  devolved  the  finishing  the  subjection  of  the  country.    Irelon, 
who  was  a  stout  soldier,  followed  the  parting  instructions  of  Cromwell  to 
the  letter.     With  a  well-supplied  army  of  thirty  thousand  men,  he  ruled 
the  country  with  an  iron  and  unfaltering  hand.     Wherever  the  rebels  ap- 
peared, there  he  was  sure  to  meet  them ;  and  wherever  he  mot,  there  ha 
also  defeated  them.     The  faithless  and  black-hearted  Phelim  O'Neill,  t!ie 
author  of  ihe  worst  atrocities  of  the  rebellion,  was  ai  length  taken  prisoner; 
and  if  ever  the  gibbet  was  rightfully  employed  in  taking  away  human  l.fe, 
it  was  certainly  so  on  this  occasion.     As  far  as  his  means  permitted 
him,  this  man  had  rivalled  Nero  and  all  the  worst  miscreants  of  antiquity ; 
Ireland,  that  uidiappy  cotmtry,  was  at  least  fortunate  in  being  reconquered 
by  even  a  Cromwell,  instead  of  falling  under  the  dictatorship  of  an  O'Neill 
The  oidy  place  of  any  importance  that  had  now  not  yielded  to  the  lOnglish, 
was  Limerick.     Against  this  town  Ireton  led  his  men  with  his  usual  suc- 
j  cess.     A  fierce  resistance  was  made,  and  when  he  at  length  took  it  by 
assault,  he  took  a  no  less  fierce  revenge.    But  here  it  was  ordained  that 
both  his  success  and  cruelty  should  terminate.     The  crowded  state  of  the 
place  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  had  generated  one  of  those  fevers  so 
common  in  Ireland,  which  are  as  infectious  as  the  plague  of  the  East,  and 
nearly  as  fata,:.     Ireton  had  scarcely  stilled  the  tumult  and  excitement  in- 
separable from  the  taking  of  a  besieged  town,  when  he  was  attacked  by 
tills  fever;  and  as  he  was  already  much  weakened  by  fatigues  and  expo- 
sure, it  speedily  proved  fatal.     After  what  we  have  said  of  his  inflexible 
severity  to  his  Irish  prisoners,  it  may  seem  paradoxical  to  affirm  thai  his 
death  was  a  calaiv.ity  to  Ireland.     A'nd  yet  as  such  we  really  view  it;  he 
was  led  to  his  inliexibility  by  a  horror  of  the  cruelty  of  the  rebels,  and  a 
belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  God  and  man  to  avenge  it.     But  in  his  civil 
iidministration  he  was  a  just  and  calm  governor;  and  as  the  country  be- 
came orderly  and  obedient,  so  would  he,  we  feel  sure,  have  relaxed  from 
his  sternness  and  become  the  best  resident  ruler  that !  reland  ever  possessed. 
Ireton  was  succeeded  in  the  lieutenancy  by  Ludlow.      He  drove  the 
native  Iris'i,  almost  without  exception,  into  Connaught;  and  so  completely 
was  the  Irish  cause  a  lost  one,  that  Clanricarde,  who  had  succeeded  O'Neill 
as  its  chief  hope  and  champion,  lost  all  heart  and  confidence,  made  peace 
with  parliament,  and  was  allowed  to  find  a  shelter  in  England,  where  he 
resided  until  his  death.      Under  Ludlow  and  Henry  Cromwell,  Ireland 
gradually  improved.     On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  who  was  condemned  to  death  at  the  same  time  as  O'Neill,  but 
spared  and  allowed  to  retire  to  France,  returned  to  Ireland  as  lord-lieu 
tenant.     Orinond,  unlike  soldiers  in  general,  set  a  due  value  upon  the 
peaceable  arts,  and  he  wisely  considered  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  peace 
and  the  obedience  of  a  people,  is  to  encourage  commerce  and  manufaC' 
tnres  among  them.     Accordingly,  he  exerted  himself  to  promote  the  im- 
migration of  English  and  foreign  artizans,  and  established  linen  and  woolen 
factories  in  Cllonmel,  Carrick,  and  other  towns.     The  dul<e  continued  to 
be  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  during  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and 
the  impnivement  of  the  country  was  proportionate  to  his  well-directed 
tflbrts  to  that  end.     On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  that  monarcli  who 
was  extremely  anxious  to  fill  all  the  offices  of  that  country  with  catholics, 
as  though  he  foresaw  it  would  one  day  be  the  last  spot  upon  which  he 
could,  with  even  a  chance  of  success,  attempt  tn  defend  his  crown,  removed 
the  duke;  but  Ireland  still  continued  to  imp  ove  in  wealth,  morals,  and 
comfort,  until  the  abdication  of  .lames  once  mure  involved  that  ill-fated 
country  in  warfare.     Aided  by  Louis  XIV.,  .lames  led  a  stron<r  force  to 
Ireland,  where  he  landed  at  Kinsale,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1689.     The 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  whom  he  had  himself  made  lor.'-lieutenant,  csco/tcd 
him  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  respect  by  the  catholic  clergy  and  people,  the  former  meeting  hun  at 
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some  distance  from  the  city  in  their  full  clerical  attire     But  his  conduct 
while  in  the  country  was  arbitrary  and  mischievous  in  the  extreme. 

James  caused  several  pieces  of  brass  artillery  to  be  melted  down  and 
coined.  The  utmost  value  of  each  of  these  coins  was  sixpence,  but  the 
current  value  given  to  them  by  the  preposterously  dishonest  order  oi 
James  was  five  pounds !  Not  contented  with  subsisting  his  army,  his 
suite,  and  his  friends,  upon  this  shameful  difference  between  the  nominal 
and  intrinsic  value  of  his  currency,  he  went  still  farther,  and  did  what  we 
tiiink  would  justify  even  sterner  censure  than  we  have  pronounced  upon 
him  ;  for  with  this  same  base  money,  so  base  as  to  have  scarcely  any  in- 
trinsic value  at  all,  he  purchased  vast  quantities  of  eoery  description  of  goods 
and  shipped  them  off  to  France, 

In  tiie  province  of  Ulster,  where  nearly  the  whole  population  were 
traders  and  protestants,  and  where  much  of  the  real  property-tenure  was 
affected  by  the  act  of  settlement,  the  tyranny  of  James  aroused  a  spirit  of 
determined  resistance.  The  king,  obstinate  and  implacable  in  his  resent- 
ments, looked  upon  the  dislike  of  his  subjects  to  such  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  both  their  political  liberty  and  private  property,  as  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  his  authority  ;  and  made  war  upon  them  as  fiercely 
as  though  they  had  no  more  rights  than  the  meanest  of  the  mercenaries 
by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  Derry,  commanded  by  the  famous  pro- 
testant  clergyman,  George  Walker,  closed  her  gates  against  him ;  and 
to  the  steady  bravery  with  which  that  city  held  out,  as  more  particu- 
larly described  in  the  history  of  England,  it  was  mainly  owing  that  he  was 
so  early  driven  from  the  island,  fnniskillen  resisted  him  with  success; 
her  army  of  'prentice  boys  nobly  making  good  their  war-cry  of  "  no  sur- 
render ;"  and  at  length,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1690,  after  a  little  more  than 
fifteen  months  of  tyranny,  so  senseless  that  one  might  almost  suppose  him 
to  have  laboured  during  the  whole  time  under  a  judicial  blindness,  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Boyne  drove  him  forever  into  that  obscurity  for 
which,  as  concerned  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  was  alone  fitted. 

The  affairs  of  England  now  requiring  William's  presence,  he  gave  up 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Ginckle,  an  able  general.  He  defeated  the 
Irish  and  French  at  Aughrim,  arid  on  the  defeated  troops  taking  refuge  in 
Limerick,  he  at  once  laid  siege  to  it.  But  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  James 
was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  catholics  had 
given  up  all  rinticipation  of  benefit  from  farther  resistance ;  and  as,  from 
the  stern  character  of  Ginckle,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  keep  any 
measure  in  his  wrath,  if  compelled  to  take  the  place  by  assault,  it  was 
deteriiiined  lo  treat  for  peace  while  it  was  likely  he  would  listen  to  reason- 
able terms.  A  negotiation  was  commenced,  and  after  some  alteration  in 
the  terms  had  been  dictated  by  Ginckle  and  acceded  to  by  the  garrison, 
peace  was.poncluded,  and  the  gates  of  Limerick  thrown  open  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1691.  When  William  III.  was  fairly  settled  upon  his  throne. 
Ireland  as  well  as  England  began  to  exhibit  manifest  improvement  in 
trade  and  commerce.  That  some  distress  should  exist  was  inevitable, 
but  no  one  can  deny  that  Ireland  improved  wonderfully  and  rapidly,  upon 
the  whole,  during  the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  treaty  of  Limerick 
and  the  accession  to  the  English  throne  of  George  III.,  that  is  to  say 
from  the  year  1691  to  the  year  1760,  George  III.,  in  the  first  year  of  his 
reign,  showed  sincere  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  comfort  ol 
his  Irish  subjects.  Public  works  of  importance  ga  e  employment  to  those 
labourers,  who,  in  the  inevitable  fluctuations  of  trade  and  speculation,  vvcr'j 
in  want  of  it ;  new  roads  were  made,  piers  built  at  some  of  tlie  .sea-pnti<, 
a  splendid  quay  was  built  at  Limerick,  and  that  niagi'iriccnt  c:innl  \va« 
planned  which  connects  Dublin  with  the  Siiimnon,  carrying  emplovinnit 
tnd  prosperity  throughout  its  course.  In  1786,  that  perneiiial  source  ol 
m  blood-  the  titlic  system    — ••.■,. 
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party  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  styled  themselves  Riffht-bovs.    Thcv 

a  ceruiii  sum  they  fixed— to  permit  no  proctors— and  not  to  allow  the 
clergyman  to  take  his  tithes  in  kind.  They  also  proceeded  to  fix  he 
rents  of  land-to  raise  the  wages  of  laboui-and  to  ojjose  the  collection 
ni.  If  if  "Ih"'^  hearth-money.  It  was  impossible  that  the  iSa  ,re 
conld  allow  this  violation  of  the  law  to  pass  nnnoticed,  and  in  the  fo  low  ns 
Sons.         '  P''''"^''"  P''"'"'  tumultuous  assemblies  andiUegal  S 

^„vi^'■^/^'T"^P^'?®'^'"'■^'"'^'*'''"«'  before  the  French  revolution 
broke  out ;  when  all  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  eovernrnent  and 
hoped  to  profit  by  the  coi»vulsion  into  which  the  country  waslikdv  to  be 
thrown,  as  wel  as  those  who  sighed  for  catholic  emancipation  or 
clamoured  for  redress  of  grievances,  hailed  the  success  of  "evoluSarv 
priixip  es  in  that  country  as  the  day-spring  of  liberty  in  their  own  "hy^ 
while  they  professed  to  folrward  a"  brotherlFooi  of  aiL^ct ion  a  rmmu'n^on 
of  rights  and  a  union  of  power  among  Irishmen  of  every  reha^rDer 
suasion,"  the  leaders  of  this  "  association  "  contemplated  nothinishoft  of 
subversion  of  the  monarchy  in  Ireland,  and  a  perfect  frSSi  with 
the  republicans  of  France,  whom  they  invited  to  come  to  their  asSance 
That  such  was  their  intention,  was  afterwards  fully  proved  on  the  r  als  oi 

&f„''nf^"''?^  '"I  ""'^^'I '  !"^.''  ''^'  "'^^  evident  fmm  the  fo  maS  "n 
Dublin  of  national  guards,  distinguished  by  a  green  uniform,  and  bv  but- 
tons  with  a  harp  under  a  cap  of  liberty  instead  of  a  crown  The  9th  ol 
December,  1792,  was  appointed  for  the  general  muster  of  these  guards- 
but  the  government  interfered  with  their  proceedings,  and  the  muster 
never  took  place.  But,  although  the  progress  of  insurrection  was  Sved 
for  a  time,  the  spirit  of  disaffection  only  lay  dormant  tiU  a  mwefavonr. 
able  opportunity  should  offer  for  displayhfg  its  activity.  At  ILcTh  an 
mangement  was  made  between  the  ringleaders  and  thrFrench  gov-rn" 
ment,  that  an  armament  should  be  sent  in  the  winter  of  1796-7,  with  whom 
the  Irish  insurgents  would  be  ready  to  co-operate.  AccordinJv  the  T 
vading  fleet  anchored  in  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  24lh  of  Decembef,  1790  ^St' 
as  the  general  and  a  great  part  of  t^e  troops  were  on  board  sh.^s  that  had 
not  arrived,  the  admiral  after  waiting  for  him  a  few  d^s  returned  to 
Brest  .;  having  previously  ascertained,  however,  that  the  country  was  in  a 
better  state  of  defence  and  that  the  population  was  less  disSed  to  i"ie 

itmJTlTZ'^nY''  '^"  ^'•'""'^  directory  had  reason  to  suppose  ' 
nAl     V  ^.'  ^^^7' \Proclamaiion  was  issued,  declaring  the  civil  power   n 
adequate  to  quell  the  insurrection,  and  ordering  the  military  to  acf  uoon  the 
responsibility  of  their  own  officers.     Many  severities  were  co^sequen  1? 
practised  ;  and  the  United  Irishtnen,  perceiving  that  their  only  chance  of 
success  was  by  assuming  the  appearance  of  being  reduced    J  obed"ence 
hey  conducted  their  operations  in  a  more  secret  manner,  discontinu^S 
their  meetings  and  putting  on  the  semblance  of  loyalty  Si^  such  ci^ 
summaie  art  that,  the  government  being  deceived  by  these  appearances 
the  administration  of  justice  was  again,  in  about  three  month?  from  the 
date  of  the  procamation  committed  to  the  civil  power.     The  organral  on 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  however,  had  been  going  on  all  this  time  fni  man 
ner  the  most  secret  and  effectual.    Secretaries,  delegates? commi  tees  and 
even  an  executive  directory,  was  respectively  engaied  in  furnTsh  ne  sun 

fndin';t";H;s"oVmr;h7i!'r""'>^ ^'^ '"' -"^ out"thei?'piar, 

ino  m  ine  spring  of  1797,  the  Irish  unmn  was  extending  far  and  wiHa 
throughout  the  is  and.  Not  being  able  to  propagate  theif  instruction  by 
means  of  the  public  press,  hand-bills  were  Jrivately  printed  aS  circulated 

recommended-for  the  two-fold  reason  of  impairing  the  revenue,  and  ofJuarl 
tng  agaxmi  intoxtcat,on,  lest  the  secrets  of  the  society  should  be  inrnSmly 
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dltiulgea  In  ike  agents  of  government.  Those  who  thought  they  knew  the 
iharaeteroi  itie  lower  Irish  would  not  have  believed  that  any  motive 
wouid  nidiice  them  to  follow  thisadvioe;  but  it  was  so  generally  and 
faithfully  obeyed,  that  drunkenness  among  United  Irishmen  became  n 
comparatively  rare  occurrence.  The  members  were  cautioned  against  pui- 
r.hasmg  the  quit-rents  of  the  crown,  as  the  bargains  would  not  be  valid  \n 
case  of  a  change  \n  the  government ;  and  the  taking  of  bank  notes  was 
also  to  be  especially  avoided.  These  things  indicated  an  approaching 
revolution,  and  to  effect  it  th«y  looked  with  intense  anxiety  to  France  lor 
military  aid.  This  was  readily  promised  them ;  and  preparations  for  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  were  made  at  Brest  and  in  the  Texel ;  but  Lord  Dun- 
can 8  victory  off  Camperdown  rendered  the  latter  abortive,  while  thai  at 
urest  met  with  unexpected  delays. 

By  this  time  the  number  of  men  sworn  into  the  conspiracy  amounted 
nearly  to  half  a  million,  and  plans  were  made  for  the  simultaneous  risinrr 
of  this  body;  their  plans  were,  however,  defeated  by  the  vigilance  oi 
the  rtiimstry,  and  some  of  their  most  influential  leaders  arrested.     In 
March,  1798,  government  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  immediate  sup- 
pression of  the  disaffection  and  disorders  in  Ireland  ;  while  Genei-al  Aber- 
crombie,  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  marched  into  the  most  disturbed  dis- 
^icts  ;  not,  however,  till  the  insurrection  had  risen  to  an  alarming  heiffhl 
Vigorous  measures  were  now  taken;  and  General  Lake,  who  succeeded 
Abercrombie  m  the  command  of  the  army,  proclaimed  martial  law,  and 
eventually  crushed  the  rebellion  in  the  memorable  conflict  at  Vinegar-h^l. 
nfr       "r'f  T'"^^^  '»  Pfoceed  ;  for  the  scenes  which  followed,  and  the 
affairs  «/ Ireland  generally,  are  so  bound  up  with  those  of  England  from 
this  period   that  the  reader  will  find  the  material  points  already  succincS 
given.     We  shal   therefore  only  introduce  a  few  remarks  relative  V(    the 
repeal  agitation,  the  poison   so  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  minds  ad 
hear  s  of  the  people  in  every  pa-t  of  the  island.      Insulting  epithets,  gibes; 
and  falsehoods  have  been  used  by  O'Connell  again  and  a|ain,  to  br  ng  the 
government  of  England  into  contempt ;  denunciations  against  the  "  Saxim  " 
5e  has  coupled  with  the  meanest  sycophancy  to  an  ignorant  rabble;  he 
has  boasted  of  his  power  to  wage  xvar  against  the  British,  while  in  the 
same  breath  he  has  affected  to  recommend  peace.    «'  If"  said  he  at  » 
recent  "monster"  meeting,  "it  should  be  necessary  for 'me  to  calllhis 
vast  assemblage  to  arms-to  bid  you  march  to  the  battle-field,  there  is  not 
one  of  you  that  would  refuse  the  summons  ;  ay,  and  your  enemies  know 
It  as  well  as  I  do.     Yes,  I  have  set  them  at  defiance,  and  .1  defy  them 

To  write  at  all  on  Ireland,  and  not  allude  to  the  crisis  which  is  so 
OS  entatiously  announced,  would  seem  to  be  a  dereliction  of  one's  dutv° 
But  that  we  may  not  be  subject  to  the  charge  of  taking  a  one-sided  view 
of  rish  grievances,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  observation^ 
of  a  popular  writer,  whose  opinions  on  political  matters  are  freque  U Iv 
carried  to  the  verge  o[  liberalism.  Mciiutniiy 

"  The  granting  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  catholics  ro  ln»«  oa 
171,2  was  the  first  great  step  in  the  progress  to  a  SeUer  s^em  '^^^^ 

ZeT^A'^rrT^^^^^'^'  '"^r^  ?^  "»«  '««'  remnant^of  the  pen- 
code  in  1829.     The  odious  distinctions  by  which  society  was  formerly  divided 
have  no  longer  any  real  or  statutory  foundations.     Adherence  to  the  reS 
of  their  ancestors  has  ceased  to  entail  upon  the  catholics  a  denial  of  thei 
political  ranch.ses;  and  all  classes  now  participate  equally  h"  the  rights 
and  privileges  granted  by  the  constitution.  ^  ^ 

r.wK®  "'"  V^^'"."»'  """"[""s  chapters  in  the  Irish  history  is  that  connected 
with  the  embodying  of  the  volunteers  in  1782,  and  the  revolution  that  was 
Eh^'a  '  !  n'  '•  '"  *^'v  ^«»«t"'ction  of  Ireland.  S  difficulties  in 
which  Greut  Britain  was  then  involved  having  occasioned  the  wi  hd  aw3 
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of  the  pi  eater  number  of  the  troops  from  Ireland,  rumours  were  propa- 
gated of  nil  expected  invasion  of  the  island  by  the  French  ;  and,  to  n.«^et 
tins  contingency,  the  protestants  of  Ulster  and  other  parts  tooli  up  arms, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a  body  of  Volunteer  corps.  These  bodies  soon 
became  sensible  of  their  strength ;  and  having  appointed  aelegates  and 
concerted  measures,  they  proceeded  to  set  about  reforming  the  constitu 
tion.  In  this  view  they  published  declarations,  to  the  effect  that  Ireland 
was  a  free  and  independent  kingdom,  and  that  no  power  on  earth,  except 
that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  could  legally  enact  laws 
to  bind  Irishmen.  These  declarations,  which  struck  a  direct  blow  at  the 
superiority  iiitherto  claimed  and  asserted  by  the  British  parliament,  might, 
and  most  proba!>ly  would,  at  another  time,  have  been  successfully  resist- 
ed. But  Great  Britain,  being  then  engaged  in  a  desperate  contest  with  hei 
revolted  colonies,  and  with  almost  all  the  great  European  powers,  pru- 
dently made  the  concession  demanded  by  the  Irish  volunteers ;  and  the 
Independence  of  Ireland  was  proclaimed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  demon- 
Btrations  of  popular  rejoicing. 

"In  truth,  however,  this  independence  was  apparent  only.  The  wretched 
state  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
anything  like  real  independence;  and  so  venal  was  the  Irisli  parliament, 
that  any  minister,  how  unpopular  soever,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  a 
majority  in  that  assembly.  Hence  the  anticipations  in  which  the  more' 
sanguine  Irish  patriots  had  indulged  were  destined  soon  to  expeiience  a 
most  mortifying  disappointment;  and  this,  and  the  hopes  inspired  by  the 
French  revolution,  terminated  in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  which  was  not 
suppressed  without  a  repetition  of  the  former  scenes  of  devastation  and 
bloodshed. 

"The  British  government  at  length  wisely  determined  to  effect  a  legis- 
lative union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  suppress  the  sep- 
arate legislature  of  the  latter.  This  measure,  notwithstanding  a  strenuous 
opposition,  was  happily  carried,  and  took  effect  from  the  1st  of  January 
1801.  And,  unless  it  were  resolved  or  wished  to  put  an  end  to  all  politi- 
cal connection  between  the  two  countries,  nothing  could  be  more  inexpe- 
dient ;uid  absurd  than  the  existence  of  a  separate  independent  legislature 
for  Ireland.  Perpetual  jealousies  could  not  have  failed  to  arise  between 
It  and  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain,  which  must  necessarily  in  the  end 
have  'i!d  to  estrangement,  and  probably  separation.  A  legislative  union 
was  the  only  means  of  obviating  these  and  other  sources  of  mischief;  its 
repeal  would  make  Ireland  a  theatre  for  all  sorts  of  projects  and  intrigues, 
and  it  would  be  sure  to  be  followed,  at  no  distant  period,  by  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Its  main»enance,  therefore,  should  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamet\tiil  principle  of  policy ;  and,  to  give  it  permanence  and  stability, 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  make  the  union  one  of  national  Interest 
niid  aflffiKin,  as  well  as  of  constitutional  law."— MTts/ZtirA 
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CHAPTER  I. 

"HwTORT,"  says  Dr.  Robertson,  "which  ought  to  record  trmh  and  teach 

Znr„V°/''"  '^  '  °"*  ^"^  "^'^''''^^  '^'=''«"  *"d  absurdities/'  Never  w?8 
a  sentence  more  true,  nor  a  truism  more  necessary  to  be  borne  in  mS 
Relying  upon  uncertam  legends,  and  the  traditions  of  their  bards    S 

f,o     o  u-  '  •  •*'"*  '•'^  earhesi  accounts  we  can  depend  on.  are  obtained 

from  Roman  historians;  and  even  these  are  very  meagre  CeS^^otsain 
pear  o  have  been  descended  from  the  Britons  of  the  south    or  from  th'J 

colonts'?rom  Gaul"  ilPf/''^  °"^'"'  \^"  ^^'"^  pressedtm^ard  by  n'ew 
f«^u    i^    •  i*''  ""  ^•^'^y  *''""«  'o  'he  western  shores  of  Britain   therl 

took  shipping  and  passed  over  to  Ireland,  about  a  century  before  the  cK 

mmmm 

nol^hem  UTof  Br  tSrwhfch'lht  ilT^''''  ""'"'"^'^  ""-'"»«  ^^e 
a  fierce  and  waSke  0^0!^.  «„Vh  ^       "  '  P?»""ed  by  the  Caledonians, 

them,  they  e^ec  5  aK,  g'wan  or'UnVo'/"  "'f'  T^''  '^^l  '^''"''"^"^ 
Forth  and  Clyde,  whirh  sXvll  '',  thi  nnnh  ^'u'  *".''^**"  "'^  ^"""'  "^ 
In  121.  Adrian,  on  account  of  th«  Himi      '^''?  boundary  of  their  empire. 

fn.ntieV.  built  a  secS  wall  much  nuTrpi.L'h^ ''"?'"' "^''"'-'•'  «  '^'"'""t 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle.     However     h?nn?.^'''*!"'^;'^'''""^  r*'""'^''  ^'•""' 
was  alternately  unde     he  domS   ,f  tl^P       "^  between  the  two  wall. 
In  t!ie  reign  of  Anioi  n,i8  m  ,.  h  Homans  and  the  Caledonians. 

Scot,  far  toTe  nor  hwa  d  aKnL^crr'h^'  '^"'J'^r'^^'i.'"''''^"^'''''' 
cola,  which  lay  between  the  cTrmn  ..,.,''?  'iu"'","J^  '^"""  *'"'"  ^V  ^Jfri- 

on  the  Clyde.     IloweverafterYhrrtr^  '     *^"'"''''  ""'^  «""KI»'"' 

recalled  CHlp.,r„rs  SoirJn^^^^^^  An  onmus,  Commodus  having 

.wo,  a  moro\langrrouf  a?brke  oriHrS n";  ^k°  "'"'  •'"'  ''''°"'  ' 
the  Romans  in  that  quarter      Th«  R  L.  1^      "^  "'^•''"  ^*'*'"  experienced  by 

the  Romans  they  cS  mr;t  w^th  fa  ?  o  ^"'"f  f^"'*^  *''«  *^""-  «>"'  «'' 
mil«..,t  hv   ninm.   \f  ...!..■..  ^"!!'^''l«  "word  I  but  they  were  soon  r-. 
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<'oinnio(ljs  sent  into  the  island.  In  a  short  time  the  tyrant  recalled  this 
able  (M.tnmander.  After  his  departure  the  Roman  discipline  suffered  a 
total  relaxation ;  the  soldiery  grew  mutinous,  and  great  disorder  ensuf  d : 
but  these  were  ail  happily  removed  hy  the  arrival  of  Clodius  Albinus,  who 
possessed  great  skill  and  experience  in  military  affairs.  His  presence 
for  some  time  restrained  the  Scots,  but  a  civil  war  breaking  out  between 
him  and  Severus,  Albinus  crossed  over  to  the  continent  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Britain,  and  meeting  his  antHgonist  at  Lyons, 
II  dreadful  battle  ensued,  in  which  Albinus  was  completely  defeated. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  troops  gave  encouragement  to  the  Scots 
to  renew  their  insurrection,  which  they  did  with  such  success,  that  the 
emperor  became  apprehensive  of  losing  the  whole  island,  on  which  he  de- 
termined to  take  the  field  aguinst  them  in  person.     The  army  he  collected 
on  this  occasion  was  far  more  numerous  than  any  the  Romans  had  ever 
•ent  into  Britain,  and  it  is  asserted  that  in  reconquering  Scotland  he  lost 
no  less  than  50,000  men.    On  his  return  from  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  island  he  built  much  stronger  fortifications  to  secure  the  frontiers  than 
had  ever  been  done  before,  and  which  in  some  places  coincided  with 
Adrian's  wall,  but  extended  farther  at  each  end.     But,  in  the  meantime 
the  Scots,  provoked  by  the  brutality  of  the  emperor's  son,  Caracalla,  whom 
he  had  left  regent  in  his  absence,  again  took  up  arms,  on  which  Severua 
put  hnnself  at  the  head  of  his  legions,  with  a  determination,  as  he  said,  of 
extirpating  the  whole  nation.     But  his  death,  which  happened  soon  after, 
put  a  Slop  to  the  execution  of  a  threat  so  direful,  and  we  find  that  his  son 
Caracalla  ratified  the  peace  with  the  Scots.    At  this  period  Scotland  was 
governed  by  Donald  L,  who  is  said  to  have  been  its  first  Christian  king. 
He  died  a.  d.  216.     From  the  reign  of  Donald  I.  to  that  of  Eugene  I.,  in 
357,  during  which  time  eleven  kings  filled  the  throne,  no  important  event 
occurs  for  which  we  have  authentic  history  ;  though  we  are  told  that  for 
the  great  aid  afforded  by  one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  named  Fincormachu*, 
to  the  Britons,  in  their  contest  with  the  Romans,  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland were  ceded  to  Scotland.     In  the  reign  of  Eugene  I.  we  read  that 
the  Roman  and  Pictish  forces  were  united  against  the  Scots.     The  Plots 
were  commr-nded  by  their  king,  named  Hargust,  and  the  Romans  by 
Maximus,  who  murdered  Valentinian   HI.,  and  afterwards  assumed  the 
Imperial  purple.     The  allies  defeated  Eugene  in  the  county  of  Gallov.'ay } 
but  Maximus  being  oblieed  to  return  southward  on  account  of  an  insurrec- 
tion, the  Picts  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  the  Scots.     In  the  foUov/ing 
year,  however,  Maximus  again  marched  against  the  Scots,  -  nd  not  only 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  them,  but  the  king,  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  nobles,  were  among  the  slain.    So  well,  indeed,  did  the  conquerors 
improve  their  victory,  that  their  antagonists  were  at  last  totally  driven  out 
of  the  country.     Some  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  iEbudae  islands,  and 
•ome  in  Scandinavia,  but  most  of  them  fled  to  Irelafld,  whence  they  mado 
frequent  descents  upon  Scotland. 

The  Picts  were  at  first  greatly  pleased  with  the  victory  they  had  gained 
over  their  warlike  antagonists;  but  being  commanded  to  adopt  the  laws 
of  the  Romans,  and  to  choose  no  king  who  was  not  sent  from  Rome,  they 
began  to  repent  of  their  having  contributed  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Scots; 
and  in  the  year  421,  when  Autulphus,  king  of  the  Goths,  sent  over  a  body 
of  exiled  Scots  to  Britain,  under  Fergus,  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  the  Picts  immediately  joined  them  against  the  common  enemy. 
It  WHS  at  this  period  that  the  Romans  were  obliged,  by  the  inundation  of 
northern  barbarians  who  poured  in  upon  them,  to  recall  their  legions  and 
tbnndon  their  conquests  in  Britain.  The  native  Britons,  therefore,  an 
long  accHslomed  to  the  dominion  of  these  mighty  conquerors,  and  now  so 
incorjwraied  with  them,  severely  felt  the  perils  of  their  situation  when 
lofl  to  defend  themselves ;  henco  originated  that  supplicating  letter  to 
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Rome,  entitled  "  tlie  groans  of  the  Britons  "  This,  however  not  boino 
attended  w,  ,  success,  tlie  Britons  called  in  the  Saxons^  their  aid  B? 
these  new  allies  the  Scots  were  defeated  in  a  ereit  hattlP  V,  i  ?ho  ^b-    ^ 

oErved   ^ITolabJ  SSveen  1TwoT,7' ''^'',1'  '^^^'^  *=°"''""«'l  »°  ^ 

VI.  to  the  ll.roi  of  E,  JS.    The^iox  '  '"U*^  S"  accesaion  of  James 

.   of  Scoilnnd  is  the  war  will,  the  KrLnril-"^  V.T^^''  the  history 

a  ri,ht  to  the  Pictish  throlle!  wWrh'Lin?":^';^;  hV' hu^ 
recourse  to  arms.     At  this  timo  iho  a^^Z.-^    "ju  oy  ino  latter,  they  haa 

the  western  iMands.togSr  with  the  c^Sp«  ^f  ?'  ^^'1^"'^'^^"^^^ 
Kintyre,  Lochaber.  and  a  oart  of  nrlTVh       "'^umSJ'^.^'  ffnapdale,  Kyle, 
the  rest  of  Scotia  d!  and  a  consiHpr.lt'''""?'  l^'^"  "«  ^'^'^  possessed 
S.TM8,  h.,wever,  appear  to  have  Sn,^     ^"'•'"^  Northumherland.    The 
the  successor  o  DoK  hav?,^  /.fa",^"5T''  l>"  '"''1'"^  ^l^'" '  ^^^  Alpin. 
defeated  them,  and  k  fled   hei  Icinl^^S.^h'  ^/''"'l  ^'""'i^  "'^^  *''>'f" 
loss  himself.     The  Picu  then  rS'R^^**  ".^'  *"''0"»  suffering  great 
to  succeed  him  but  soon  afLr  deoosS  S"'  '  't'°"  °i  '^^'"  '"«'•"'«'•  king 
Fieuneth  shared  the  same  ftL     Kdi  wlf "'  ^'"! '°  '^««'|^'-     "*«  brother 
was  a  brave  and  spirited  pr  n^e    he  fi«t  nff  "!i'l  '»««'«"t'^  '''«  ^^rone, 
Scots,  which,  however,  AlS,rrciected  and  i!.r^^  P"''"  '°  »»'« 

of  his  crown.     Aftervai.dy  ?ndea5orL"oi    '''?,^  °"  ?  '°"^'  surrender 
king  of  Northumberland  LSXchcdr^^^^^^^^^^^^    '^  assistance  of  Edwin, 
an,nhe  two  armies  came  to  ar'nZemenrflr  n^  T'^^'j!^  ''"•""*«». 
skill  of  the  Scots  in  militirv  X.i  »,«T  u    "^'»^r>"ndee.     The  superior 
in  their  favour,  whei^B  ud  Js  is  s  ?H  tn  h     "'<    '."  ^'"''^  '^^^'ded  the  victory 
preserve  his  a  my  from  Si  .ti',?  '"5^'  ''»*^/«?7'^e  to  stratagem  S 
as  w.dl  ns  mule,  to  asTe ml  le    i  d'^^how  ,'.!l>r,V'' '^ 
powerful  rei„f,,rcenuMUo.,ming  to  tlePi.ti'"'?^^^     "'  ?  distance,  as  a 
the  SrotiKsh  ranks,  that  all  the  Xts  of    h'.ir^i  /""'"^r*''' »P«'"°  '" 
thorn ;  and  they  were  accor    LL  ,w    .    1    '  •  J^'*'^^'"  *'''"''•  "ot  recover 
l.i.n.elf  was  taLn  7i^on:7^S^^^^  ''nughter.    Alpin' 

«.^re:l;/:i;t^;— -  ^^-  'MH^-  -^  P-d  hlmseU 

master  of  all  Scotland,  ;o  tK  t  he  ,7u  '  L  S  ."""u"'*^"'  ^^  *'«''«'"« 
the  Scottish  monarchy.  He  i,  a|  o  SJ  Y  ,  "T'^^''^^  ">«  """«  f"""''"  of 
agunPi  the  Saxons,  hit  of  dsexploirwtf  ..'*''''.  ^T  ^"^  'uc-essful 
r.ors  we  have  no  acco.nt,    ha?rrn  .,«   /  "'Ti'"*'y  ""'^  slfi'f"'  ^^ar- 

Sr'f  r""r"'  P.*^"^'"  "'«'•■  •'i-'S.gaL'nT.rit'p^ct.  "";^»  "'^"«^ 
ewe  of  laws  for  the  better  reiridHtion  nf  hi.  1      ?   J^\'*  ""'^  composed  a 

;..  »'.=r.h8hire  Before  hi.  tStt  'eat  o  'trt''HM '^^  ^'  FortVeviot 
boenin  \rgyleshire;  h.,t  he  remov,.d7t  ,"  Nro.;!  i  '!''  »"/«"'"'ent  had 
the  celebrated  black  stone  sunn  «ed  ,,  1  '  .hf  ^; '7  transferring  thither 
umeh  was  afterwards  reuK^^  Kyvfrd      t'^  W    T."^  ^'=«'*"'"''  »'"» 

'"^  ^"^  ''"^  °'  "^'^"""^  -pp""'*  t"  the  saxonsfbr  Ks^ui;;;;;  *;';rS 
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his  foot  on  English  ground  They  ^wLrll "?/?''  ^"^  Scotchman  to  set 
?  ish  boundaries,  to  pay  an  an/uaf  tSe  of  ,  .    "°  '^"i"  "'»''  »'>«  En- 
give  up  sixty  of  the  sons  of  the^  chief  m.hin.l  "'°7«"d  PO""ds,  and  to 
conclusion  of  this  treaty,  so  hm„ilk  ?„  "S  tK  V  ^''^»<'?:    ^fter  tho 
that  their  interests  had  Uen  e     relv  Ll^.J    i^^°aV^\  P'"*"'  fin<^'"« 
thoM  who  remained  in  Knffland  n  et  wi  h  ^   h ''f '  .''^''  '?  Norway,  while 
allies.    Donald,  having  K  deth  o  ,ed  and  imn"-''  ^J^^  ^"^"^  '^«''  l«te 
own  life;  he  was  succeeded  by  frntheJ 7.  !':'"'r'  P^'V"*"  ^"^  '«  ^is 
neth  M'Alpin,  in  whose  reign  Lo  land  was  fi  , f'T',  '^^  ""."  "^  ^en 
who  proved  such  formidable  eneS  to  1L  p    V ^'^^l.^'^  "^^  Danes, 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  Ibodv  of  L'v  .'"."^i"'''    ^*''»  ""^««'«n  '• 
mark,  where  they  prevailed  upJn  the  k^ni  of  /h^^  ^'•^'?  ^'''°  ^^'^  '«  »«»- 
brothers  tQ  recover  the  PiS  domi  m^l^r''' '^""/'''"^ '°  ""^  ^ 
prince*  landed  on  the  coast  of  Efe«^i"'Z,![°"™    Constantine.    These 
defeated  by  Co,«iantine  near  thi  water  of  I  h^.„.? ".I  "V"'*  '''"'''^  ^^«s 
defeated  by  the  other,  lakeirprisonr  and  LL«?V'l^  *"','«  ''""'  '»'"»elf 
DeviJ'a  Cave,  a.  d.  874     'rCis  unfor.nnu?    ^'  '"'^  ^'  "^  ?'«'-«  'tailed  the 
men;  but  the  Danes  purchased  tErSSv  ?'"?"  """V^"  Scots  lO.OoS 
immediately  afterwards  to  abandon  Ihefr  Lti"nl^,;  "'  '^'^  """'^  °'^''8ed 
own  country.  »"«iiuon  ineir  conquests  and  retire  to  their 

Constaniine  was  succeeded  by  his  hmihor  r^i, 
footed,  from  his  agility.    He  wa^s  succeeded  hvPr'  ""'""^T^'l  '^e  Swift 
gal.  contemporary  witli  Alfred  of  S!nfi    ^y,^^'^'^?0''y.  the  son  of  Dou- 

acquired  the'name  of  Great      The  ttsu  ulL,     ^'"''"^  d^««^vedly 

p;^!-  : : "*•     »'.'»  L»anes  at  their  departure  had  left  ih« 

?amst  them  Gm^rorv  inVrr,„^:„. ',„"_  "^^".  *"« 


"^ '^"■^siss^sm 


and  quickly  drove  them  imu  me  norm  of  FiitI...,!  ,  i 

a;ryr^rs^fj;r^^;K9^  mtheir-^ 

presently  deduced  by^GrTgo  y"  who  p.  ra'nlf  T*"^*^ '  '^"!.  *'»«  ^^' 
spared  tW  lives  of  the  Picts^    Wt.rJards  nvm-h??"''  '^  '^'""''  ''"• 
br.ans,  whon.  he  easily  overcame  and  oEL.        '-^f/^^"""  "•«  Cum 
[hey  had  formerly  PossesseT  belong    g^S^tseS'L"^,  '"  "'«  '""'1'' 
that  he  agreed  to  protect  them  a0Mi.,«t  .L  "'^;  ^^  ''^f'  sa^e  time 

short  time,  however,  Co„sSL!Ck„l  of  ffpn^^''^"  ^''''''    ^"  « 
convention  he  had  made,  and  invaded  A  fn»nSf«ST^'"'""''/'"''''ed  "'» 

killed  by  Gregory  near  Lochmaben      After  thlh«"'  r'^f  ^"'^""'^'^  ""^ 
counties  of  Cumherland  and  West    orPl.M,^  .5  •  ^.^""'•clr  reduced  the 

to  him  by  Alfred  the  GreT^vho^aSr  '^^^  rat'lh^t''"'''  T'"  '"^'^ 
but  prosperous.    Grci^orv  nnvt  »n„o„„  i  •  *'  '""'  period  anythins 

Do.Lh.'a„  Iri«h  prlnJ^agS  t'  5oteiou?n7b"  ''°  ^"4.1^'  ^"  »"pi«rl 
gagement  after  his  la„ding^„  I  clLd  p'oved  f  uaf  rn""  ^^'  H'"'''- 
chiehams.  and  he  then  reduced  Dundarv  ».?,.  n  i^^""""'  °"®  °^  "'e»e 
Dublin  he  was  opposed  bra  chiS?a  „  „  .mrfr?''"'''^.*''^"-  ^''  '»»  way  to 
of  his  friend  B?L.    O^go  ^    S  a.sul 

young  prince  he  came  to  assiM.  apDoiiiriTr.l  .^  guardianship  of  the 
•wear  tl»t  they  would  never  ..dmK  o  t le  ooT  17'  •11!'^  ""^"rd  them  to 
Englishman  without  his  conser  Havll  »?  "'i''^  *'"'^'  "  ^''"e  °'  an 
est  fortresses,  he  returned  to  Scmland  X?  n  iff  f'/''^^'  '"  "'''  "«>''8- 

Donald  III.,  the  son  of  ConstaSe  .InpT^^  n     '"  *''"  y*"'"  «92- 
was  short;  for,  having  marSdaS^r-h^H'^''^^'^*"^      ''"'  '»•«  ^ign 
ynd..,l  and  ravaged  tho^ou  ties  of  Mu"  *  ^^^^^^  of  marau,(crs,  who  had  if,? 
Ii'«.nn  after, lied.  *.  d.  903.     H„  wa"  sflp  l^rV"*^  ""^•'"'"'  """». 
-n  of  1.,.,  the  most  rema..kabi;:S  ul' wS:::^,^:^^;;;?^;^ 


a 
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ed  into  alliance  witli  the  Danes  airainst  th«  Pn^ii.i.     mi.-    t 

then,  as..-  inst  the  attackrif  he  Fn^^^^^  "^  ^'^  defending 

thro  w  off  the  yoke  ■annhP.rZ.o  formKd  against  that  monarch,  to 
proper  to  enteri.uo  a  Jeat^w  SUhr'th-  n'  '"l'  \'!"^'"'^"  'h""*"* 
himhisdaUfchterinmarrS  SihrlT'  *  °*?'?''  «f"«f.and  to  give 
n.mfi„ic.  ..*!  K-.  ".'"'*1''*.?«-  ,^"""°'  ho^yever,  did  not  long- Burvive  the 


ostilities  betw..M,  ,».-:«  .^.'"?..r?,"*'.V'-.     '  !"8 .  «vent  caused 


yoke,  was  def 


a  series  of  hostilities  between  tJi*>  ««,.>.•<.  ....,1  l^     V  "1     "■.■■."  ""=•"  t-<tusea 

938  ,.„ded  in  a  general  element      1,  £  .  "^''l^'  ^^'«''  '"  I''**  ye«r 

bnans,  and  Danes.  weVriSued  Litt^hVp''  r^u  ^'^^  '"«h'  ^um- 

commandedbytheirkin.r  CunsfaSr     hl?f  •  kI'^'I-  .^>  ^^^'»  ^"ere 

Gulhre.),  the  Danish  princ'e  •  the  r  mhtiln    \"^^v^^  '^"''*^' '''«  ^^''''l^'"  «'« 

the  Danes  by  Froda.     'IWeier.U  of  a  l  ?.^^  l»'eir  own  sovereign;  and 

and  Turketil.  I.is  favotSef  "a  ^  an  oSf  '!'  """"^  ^'^'"""'''  l.i«  brother. 

enues  were  defeated   wiJh  greatMan^htir     .t  '"«r»e^«'"«"t.  ^'e  confed- 

wo.  that  the  Scots  were  deprived  of  ai^^^^^^^^^^^    '^'  consequence  of  which 

of  the  Forth,  and  ConslaiZ  e  „uko  disnl   .^i  ^^?,'"?' '"^'''^^""^h^ 

•igned  the  crown  to  Maico  m  and  rHir«  .  ?     ,  '^  """'  '"'  misfortune,  re- 

at  St.  Andrew's,  where  he  K„  94^        ^''«  "'O'^'stery  of  the  Cnldeo. 

wolt'hrof'crLm!tu7a'il'?k'L5f"^  ^""-''  P--"t  nothing 

of  Kenneth  III..  wilo'^suSe^'c  1^7 x'rS7o'''r^,'^^''  '"  ""  '''^' 
mencedhis  reign  by  relieving  the  lowprHt«;  r  ^'''^  P''''^'^  «=«"'■ 
oppres.sions  of  the^mbiliiy  ^wMch  I«/t""^*  from  the  exactions  and 
Btating  his  reasons,  he  o  iSdTl  c  bar  nf .  ''""'  •'"."'«'-»l'««-  Without 
where  he  had  provided  a  Sed  hoL  "if  ^''''"[ ''''/°r«  *''"'  ^'  ^^'"^'^^ 
as  he  knew  to  he  notorious  X'nders  Ld  on  fht""  "^  '*'"?  '"''^  *-'"'^'"dy 
tiated.  they  were  compelled  to  .lake  rJitlt  ,  n  V  '"'■^^'  '*'"^  «"''«'■«'' 
portu.n  to  the  magnitude  of  the  r  om,ice8  Ih?  '""'''  PH""''"'^  '»  P^"* 

ha.l  previously  been  makinir  attemni.  1  f*  i^     !^®'*"  '^®  ^*"«''.  ^^ho 

trose.and  laid  wa.s(e  the  nuuT^rn  '7*''t'''''«f''*'''^' '"''^^  «  Mon 
were  making  rapid  progre  s  1  L  L?'"l  '^^"i"^"'  «'"'*"«  'hat  they 
Perth,  resolved  tSgivTthembaiiil*^''''"';""?  ^^'^''^  t^"'"  besieging 
in  silver,  or  the  valle  o  iJTn  and  for  tt't!'?  'T  "'^•^'•«'' '«"  P«"''d« 
•hoiild  be  brought  to  him  IJl.,-  ■      "^*^  *»'  every  Dane  which 

who  served  in  lfi«  army^;„Tiie;i  i hnlT'^^/f'*'"  «"  '^'''='' '«  the  .oTdi^rS 
•tandingthe  utmostert.T  i^uf  heSeS    S'f ''"  victorious  ;  but,  notw  ," 
that  Kenneth's  army  must  hlri^en  t£  vhT'."'/?^ ''''"''''•'P«'''t«'y. 
been  8t.»pped  by  a  yeoman  of  llm     »m«  i^r  u'^"'"'"''' j'^    "«' "'«  fugitive. 
«ere  only  armed  with  rustic  we,p„  J"  Thn  ?7;  '"^  '"'  '*'""'"'"•  ^^ho 
*ach  Violence  on  the  part  of  ih^  So  t.  ih.    .^  'n*^'"'  """^  ""^^'ed  *vith 
ffiated;  and  after  the  battle  thnki.?!^'     '^"*'  ^'*""«  '"^ere  wholly  de- 
Krrol.  i„  the  carae  of  G^„vrie  eZh ^'r^*";  ""y  **"'  I""  barony  of 
armorial  bearing  alludinr  to  Ihi  I        '   '""  ^""'"y-  and  gave  thenf  an 
a<^hieve,l  this  ilTu.t  iou^p^l  j'^"  'S^^  7«HPon"  with  which   they  hid 
death  by  murder,  at  the  !,«£;»  of  a  li  I*  "*  ^'Tt'  '"  »»*'   •n*'  '"i 
he  had  caused  to  ho  put  lo  dfa  ,      Th^  l\^  "'*'"®'*  •*<'"«""•  whose  son 
■surper,  uamed  nn|.gtl..'!r-      "-'  .  ^''®  "'rone  was  then  seized  h«  -° 
'•''*•■"«-."""'.  oeiag  k.iied  in  battle  anera^reignofa 
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year  and  a  half,  was  succeeded  by  Crime  th«  .rr^r^A.^^    t  ,- 

and  he  again  was  defeated  and  killed  h?ivr?i„^^.l°"  °^  ^'"^  '^"^us. 

the  lawfu*!  heir  of  the  sSh  throl?e   ''^  *^''''=«''»'  »»>«  ««»  of  Kenneth, 
Malcolm  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  kincr  nf  p„„i    j 

«o  successful  against  the  Danes  in  that  co.hiK^h  F"?'»"^5  an<^  provert 
resolved  to  direct  his  whole  force "eains?  him?;  *''^'  ^^'•^>'»'  t^-^'r  »<"•& 
.  In  coiyunction  with  Duncan  nrinceTSurnberlaVd"  T^:T''  t^  ^'^•^"»"^' 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  fewevn  MaKK,5  -^a  ""  ""^  occasion 
and  was  himself  desperately  wounSed  So  i^.i  i'"""''^."  '^T^''^'^  ^^^^''t. 
victory,  that  they  sent  fo^E  wivV«  anH  Ih  m  '^*'''*  "'e  Danes  by  this 
Scotland  their  fufure  home'    •ToxymZ^t^^^^^  '«  make 

and  the  Scots  were  every^vvhere  SpH  „«  «  ^'^*  ^''\  """  '^eir  hands, 
afterwards  met  with  a  s^lere  ch;ck  whlh  .^''''"r*^  P'"^"'' '  ''"^  '^ey' 
by  sending  for  reinforcements  from  Ch  E.  l7nH"'^'r'r'''  '°  ''^'"'^''y 

fleet^s  soon  appeared  off  the  coasHndthevefc/."!^  ?""'">;;  '''»'«'' 
in  the  county  of  Angus.     The  castle  of  iL„if-        "  '2'"^"'8  «'  Redhead, 

meeting  with^  stout%esistanL  ?here  thJriaS\h»'  ^'''  ^'V'^^^  •  ""» 
ashes.  Malcolm,  in  the  meant  me,  was  at  t-'  ^'^^^  '"''"'""^  '" 
encamped  at  a  place  railed  Barr  in  ,k!  •  \1^^  ^^^^  '"^  army,  and 
partie/prepared'lo  d'eciJe  fhe  ?a7e  "f  Scota^'^.e""' . "'  ^^'^*'''»'  both 
and  bloody,  but  was  eventually  crowned  with  /  ^  ''''^'""  ""»  '^"^e 
Scots.  Sweyn  was  not,  however  so  d^siri  aT^^T  «"'^^^'*«  to  the 
Canute,  afterwards  king  of  Etm[Lul  1,^^  «  '"^r'^'^"  *''"*  ^^  ««'»  '"8  son 
that  age.  into  SeolIand?w  th  af  arnw  lrrnn^''^'r«l''r'^  ^^^^"-'o'^  "" 
yet  appeared,  and  though  the  Lr^wrrrunoTuff"'  ST  ''"^  "'"'  ^ad 
the  great  battle  which  followed  the v?/,«  «^      «he  whole,  successful  in 

willingly  concluded  a  peace  o^  he  folEna.  "'"'•'  '*'''"""''  ^''^^  ^''^y 
ahould  immediately  leSve  Scotland    thra  In  ,/""•«",=  '>'  "'«  »■""'» 
lived,  neither  of  them  should  wate  war  ,^^^^ 
enemies,  and  that  the  field  in  which  the  b  ,ti Ip  u  J  r '  °'".  '"-^'P  ^'"''>  "^''^''^ 

apart  and  consecrated  for  the  burial  of  tL  '^""''^  "*  ««» 

like  exploits  of  Malcolm  had  been    he  is  «»M  L  ? "' «'°'"'""'  "^  "'«  ^"^r- 

part  of  his  reign  with  avarice  and  Vpre'sion  a^.d  r,.''""'^  ''"^  '""«' 
after  having  reigned  thirty  years,  he  feU  by  2  hLd  ?^'  "'^  "*«'"y' 
Duncan  I.,  a  grandson  of  Malcolm  siil.  pVhL  i^  "'"*  ""^  ^"  "ssassin. 
another  grandson,  the  celebrated  MaShw  1  n'Tl.i"  ".^''  ''"  '""^  "'«« 
can's  reign  signalized  himself  in  qJelli  ,g'  T  ormiS^h-r^'^  P'"'  "''  '^""• 
who  subsequently,  after  havin/r, In  i.„7.  1?"'°'*"'®  '"''"'■'■action,  but 
marauders,  murdered   h^kng.Lusu^^^^^^  ''P*'"*''^  '"'«   l>""'«h 

Ma  colm,  the  rightful  son  and^hei,  of  DuScan  "'  ''^  ''"  "*''"«'""  <>' 

1*  or  some  time  Macbeth  froverned  with  ^^^  .■ 
nature  was  afterwards  shoy^ni'ralmo  evrvr/'""ii''"'  ^'^  '>"-«""*«'^ 
the  most  powerful  thane  in  Scotbnd  m  IIP  ''  *^®  ''""s^'^  Banquo, 
Intended  that  his  son  Fleance  sJmid  ^Kre  i  .'■r'''''"?'''^."'''^''^'-^'^  «»d 
his  escape  to  Wales.  Next  to  Sauo  .,'  -"  ^"'"'  '''"^ '"  ""'  '""'** 
was  M  cduff,  the  thane  of  F^fe     S  wh.nh         P""'^:^"'  of  his  subjects 

d'-'  .tion,  but  on  Macch  /seekin/refSn^n::'),.''  "V^'-''''  P''"^'''J  ^^' 
\.m  to  death  his  wife  andinfant  c  Idren  !nd  L^^  ."'^'  'A^>y''"''l  cruelly 
mjured  Macduff  vowed  reveZ  3  inPol^yM'?"'^ '"««*'»«' «•  '^'he 
dethrone  the  traitorous  usuS  WUh  T^'"^  **"  '^J'"  '°  ^'^^n^Pt  'o 
Macbeth  battle  i  aiul,  bei,  ^defeated  he  fe.re^^^^^^  ^'''''^'  '''^y  &«"« 

places  in  the  Highlands,  whSe  ?c  rtwoyear^  .«  r'!. .  'T'  '""^^"•^^'ible 
Be  f  against  all  who  dared  to  oppo  e  him   ^In  the  m»   ,  '""'•^k'''  ''^^''''^  ''*"'• 

'r^^i'^^n^^^^::!^:Z^^:^t^  t^e  .hrone.com- 
r^rred  upon  his  family  .otne^l.atingt/Lh;^ 'll^S  "l^'l^t^^lji-S 
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the  Saxon  line,  and  many  ofKaxornobles  tnH  iJ'''"?'  ""^  ^^'''  °' 
land.     Malcolm  married  WriarerSstero^^  '"  ^''"^ 

said  to  have  introduced  a  Seeo[VeSZn!l^^^^^^  P""^^'  '^''°'» 

for  that  time,  and  to  have  co5  ributed  to  «Xn   hi    '  h""  ''''"'■'  remaTkable 
people.     Malcolm   twice  invS'finSand  wi  h  sSLJ"'^^^^^^  '''' 

accounted  the  English  teStorv.    Ss  w5«  .,  fh  ^''*^  7"'^  '"^^^  «''" 

induced  to  leek  his^ssistance  a  eJond  tiS?whp„' wm  "'  ^''.°  ^^'^  ^^^" 
Rufus,  ascended  the  English  hrone  Vfr^rM  ''^".W'"'"'"  !••.  surnamed 
Malcolm,  Rufus,  and  Ediar  it  vZlVrp^nTh  f^'"'?'- "^^"^'^^'""^  '"'''^veen 
restore  to  Malco  m  all  hil  southerrDS^^^,^^^^^^  ^'""Vl  ?"='^"^  '^°»^^ 
the  same  homage  he  had  bee  Ss^ompH  m  h'  ^^  iu^'^^ii  ''^  «*>"»''*  P^X 
he  should  restore  to  SolnUwelvfS.wJ^i?/''  "'^  Conqueror;  that 
wise  thirteen  marks  of  gorUarirbesE  rt^M  '''"'V^r'^  ^'^'^  '^''"  '''*«- 
glish  estates.  Williamfhowever  aftprwHr//  °/'"^^  ^^'^^''^ '"  ^'1  ^is  En. 
nients,  and  applied  SelfTo  the  for  fZr  ^  '''/t'^''^  ''^  "^"'^1  »^*s  engage- 
especially  Carlisle/«S  hnd  Hpph  f  c^  '''"  ^^'^u*''"  northern  boundaries, 
before.     This  pll';  hv  wiS  JSe  feuZ^Hr''  ^^  the  Danes  200  years 

his  eld^  son,  were  killeS^ll  S^-  ^  ^^  Sl^Sv^lii; 

Though  Malcolm  left  male  heirs  vpt  h;«  ♦i,-^ 
his  brother  Donald  Bane,  and  af'erwaS  bv  n^,T  "L^'  """'"P"'^'  «"'  by 
the  interposition  of  the  kins  of  e'  iS  iLS  '^''"Y^^"  "'*"""'*'  «»»•  By 
.  Malcolm,  was  placed  upon  tL  koS ihVmip^  'a^  ^''^^'''^  '^^"'■"^  ««"  <>' 
ed  by  no  remarkable  e'vont  Edgar  died  Tn  1107  ^7/''^"  'listinguish- 
his  brother  Alexander,  surnamed  the  Fiprnp  r  '  u^  -""^  succeeded  by 
temper.  But  though  impe  uoJs  he  vv.i  .f  '  ^'?"'-  ""^  "»Petu»sity  of  his 
self  chefly  remarkable  by  the  attention  hr^M'^  '^"^  '"""^^''^  him- 

justice  and  redress  of  wro nc!    A  consDiracll  '^  '.^'  administration  o» 
thi«  good  king  was  dissipated  b^heFS^?rlp^''''''  '''^'"■«  °' 
assisting  Henry  I.  of  England  in  a  waJShihl  w  .T^.'"'"'^''  ""'"^  =»^ter 
Having  left  no  issue,  Alfxande    wis  succeeded  bvn'-.'.  t^  '"  ''*''*• 
brother,  commonly  called  St.  David    nnol.  ^  .     ^'^'  ^'•''  younger 
excessive  liberality  to  the  church  'ani  ZZ      n  ^'  ^'■'^'  P'^'^  «"d      ' 
self  in  the  aflTairs  of  England    esnnSni^P'    ^""^"^  interested  him- 
Stephen.    lu  several  enggSusrwL%.'^^^^  "^r."*"  ^""'^  ^ff-^'"" 
defeated,  and  found  himself  SVpffJefuXr^f'' ^"i^""^  '"""'«" 
undertaken.     He  died  in  1 J  53    ami  w«I  «  ^     5  ?P""  '^^  '"""'«  '»«  had 
->rince  of  a  weak  body,  and  no  les    feeWe  mr/''^f'^  ^/  '^«'^°''"  I^"  « 
lis  crown  to  his  brother  William  "^'  "''''''  '^y'-'S  '"  ^^^S,  l^fl 

Malcolm;  but  nfterwards  1  ."Sngt 'a;n^;  'Sto ^^'„  i'*!!  ••«''"q''i«"«d  b'y 
himself  with  too  little  caution,  hf  was  nTa^tlnri  J  ^'?'^'  ""^  ^"'"iu^tinj 
tamed  in  captivity,  liH,  i,,  order  trrpSiF'^/?^'' ''^ '"^P"^''' »»<1  de- 
declare  himself  a  vassal  of  Sand  and  oHnh  '"'""y;  ^'  consented  to 
dom.  Richard  Creur  de  Lion  hoivl  u°  ^"'"''S®  '^^''  ^'s  whole  kini?. 
the  oppressive  terms,  and  e"^;rc7se;LS".rH'''''''^'  I^''"'-^'  ''"^^-^ 
dom  J  a  measure  to  which  he  in.  inZl"'.'!!"..!!!  «».  '"dependent  king- 

i'-'"^'/  "Y  »ne  uijunlice  of  the 
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claim  itself,  and  partly  by  his  wish  of  rendering  the  Scots  his  frienc^s. 
during  an  expedition  He  was  about  to  undertake  in  Palestine.  William 
Rhowed  his  gratitude  for  the  restoration  of  his  independence,  by  co" 
linuing  a  faithful  ally  of  the  English  till  his  death,  in  1214.  ^ 

Wilhani  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  II.,  a  youth  of  sixteeii. 

Spi.*"f'"'K  •""  '!?'  ""^  ^^!  ^"^"''»  *"'™'"  '»  ^^''"  contentions  w^iSjolm 
their  feeble  and  imprudent  monarch.  He  was  a  wise  and  good  princS' 
and  mamtauied  with  steadiness  and  spirit  the  independency  of  his  crown 
abroad,  and  the  authority  of  his  government  at  home.  At  his  death,  iS 
1249,  he  was  succeded  by  his  son,  Alexander,  a  child  of  eight  years  oi 
age,  who  was  immediately  crowned  at  Scone  as  Alexander  III.  Having 
been  betrothed,  when  an  infant,  to  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  their 
nuptials  were  celebrated  at  York  in  1251.  and  he  did  homage  o" Henry  fo[ 

tLM'JrTTK';..^''"  ^'•'''^'  '"°""''-»'  d«'nanded  homage  fo7  the 
t%iT  ?^  ^'=«''^"'^'  ^»'.'he  young  prince  replied  with  spirit,  that  he  came 
!^H  .hi  ),« '""""l"^  the  princess  of  England,  not  to  treat  of  state  aS! 
and  that  he  would  not  take  so  important  a  step  witiiout  the  concurrence 
of  the  national  council.     One  of  the  principal  events  of  Alexander's  SS 

rn"i'h""J^  ?  ^^'^^-  ^T^  ^'"S  °f  Norway,  having  collected  aS 
Of  one  hundred  and  sixty  ships,  sailed  towards  Scotland  with  a  numer 
ous  army,  a.  d.  263,  with  a  view  to  recover  such  of  the  western  is leTa, 
Kh^'s""!:  r  ^^^"^'^'^  ti«  ««-own.  but  which  had  been  wre  lei  from  U 
by  the  Scots.  He  made  himself  master  of  Arran  and  Bute  and  aftnr 
wards  landed  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Alexander  attacked^  a  Ws 
where,  after  a- fierce  contest,  victory  at  last  declared  for  the  SeoS  S 

Su^Sio^^'/i'i'.'lf  'nf'"^  T"y  ''^"  ''''^''  '»  ^"«  action  or  the 'pur 
hrni-.?  h„    l^'^^f  ^^^  Orkneys,  but  soon  afterwards  died,  as  is  said,  Sf  a 
broken  heart  and  was  succeeded  by  Magnus,  who,  discouraged  bv  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  father,  yielded  all  his  ;ights  to  the  \vStern 
slands  and  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  for  the  sum  of  four 

SaTs '  veS  :  'I  'foSi"  %ur^  ^''"'-  "'^  ^?"''-':^"'  «^  onnmiidred 
^hln!*,?/  i^  'i  °'J^^^-  ,  The  Norwegians  still  retained  the  Orkney  and 
Shetland  islands.  From  thrs  period.  Alexander  was  employed  forsevei'il 
years  in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Scottish  church  against  the 

&eSv"*'Ki,lo:f  P"P''  r^  *"  restraining  the  encroa.^hme.^  o  the 
clergy.  His  reign  was  a  long  and  prosperous  one,  and  his  death  was 
m  Its  consequences,  a  serious  calamity  to  Scoiiand.  While  riding  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  along  the  sea-coast  of  Fife,  his  horse  started,  ad  ho 
was  thrown  over  the  rock  and  killed  on  the  spot.  " 

A.  D.  1286.-Alexander;s  children  had  all  died  before  him.  His  dauffhter 
Margaret  had  married  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  and  died,  leaving  issue  one 
daughter,  Margaret,  usually  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  the  now  un! 

inlSL'^^nf 'T  ""i  ^''^  r  ^"  e*"  ^''•«''""'^'  '^"'J  recognized  as  such  by  "he 
states  of  the  kingdom  about  three  weeks  after  Alexander's  death  Tut 
Bame  convention  appointed  a  regency  of  six  noblemen  during  theabsencj 
of  the  young  queen.  These  regents  for  some  time  acted  with  wisdorJ 
aiid  unnnimity  ;  biu  two  of  them  dying,  lissensions  arose  amonl  the  rS^ 
main.ng  four,  and  Eric,  king  of  Norway,  apprehensive  for  the  i.Uere^  oi 

orotection.  Edward  had  already  formed  a  scheme  for  uniting  the  two 
kingdoms  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  Edward,  with  the  queen  of 
Scots.  A  treaty  was  entered  into  for  this  purpose  ;  but  the  Maide  of 
Norway  unfortu^iate  y  d  ed  at  Orkney,  on  he*r  fassage  to  Scot  J  ,d  and 
he  nation  was  struck  with  grief  and  consternation  in  beholding  the  ex'linc. 
tion  of  a  race  of  sovereigns  who  had  distinguished  then-selvI-sYor  1  Jir 
rllllon  '''""^°'"'  *"'*  '"  anticipating  the  miseries  of  a  contested  sue. 
The  line  of  xVlexander's  descendant!  being  thus  extinguished,  the  right 
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of  succession  devolved  on  the  descendants  of  David,  earl  of  Huntinirfloii 
third  son  of  David  I.    Among  these,  Robert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol  nn 
peared  as  competitors  for  the  crown.     Bruce  was  tlie  son  of  Isabel,  earl 
David  s  second  daughter ;  Baliol,  the  grandson  of  Maraaret,  the  ellest 
daughter.    Although  tho  right  was  incontestable  in  Baliol,  the  projudicea 
of  the  people  favoured  Bruce ;  each  was  supported  by  a  powerful  faction 
and  arms  alone,  it  was  feared,  must  decide  the  dispute.    In  order  to 
avoid  the  threatened  miseries  of  civil  war,  Edward  I.,  king  of  England 
was  chosen  unipire.  and  both  parties  agreed  to  acquiesce  in  his  decree 
i  his  measure  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of  Scotland 
•if-    S'**  i*'^'/'?''  '?''*^®'  ^"'^  enterprising.    The  anarchy  which  ore 
vailed  in  Scotland  invited  him  first  to  seize,  and  then  to  subject  the  kin.r- 
h^m;.«  !i"M  '  .^''^  authority  of  an  umpire,  he  summoned  all  the  Scottis"h 
n«^i  1  A  ^'""  V-^"^" '  «»''  '"*v"'&  gained  some,  and  intimidated  others,  he 
prevailed  on  all  who  were  present,  not  excepting  Bruce  and  Baliol.  the 
competitors,  to  acknowledge  Solland  to  be  a  fief  Sf  the  crown  of  ffiand! 
Hud  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  their  sovereign  lord.      Edward  now  do 
manded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  that  he  nTight  be  able  to  deliver  it  to 
him  wnose  right  should  be  found  preferable;  and  such  w'as  the  pusi  h  ." 
imi  y  of  the  nobles,  and  the  impatience  of  the  compe titors!thaf  both  as 
sented  to  his  deniand,  and  Gilbert  d'Umpfreville,  earl  of  Angus,  was  the 
only  man  who  refused  to  surrender  the  castles  in  his  custody  to    h e  e n e! 
my  of  his  country      Edward,  finding  Baliol  had  ihebestrigiu,  and  was  h^ 
least  formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  gave  judgment  iifh^  favour  and 
Baliol  once  more  confessed  himself  the  vLsal  of  Enala.r  E  3^^^^ 
concluded  that  his  dominion  was  fully  established  insSand  rd  beJan 
to  assume  the  master;  his  new  vassals,  however,  bore  the  yoke  with  fm 

fo  mmifiV      irEdln^d'"  h'^K^"^;'"^^/'  '^^  ""'"^'^  spirit  orBaliolbega 
fn,^Ji  ^^"  .         f'^wartl.  who  had  no  further  use  for  such  a  paeeant  kin^ 

S'£,Sh^'.'e'Si',?.r,T,:i/v';iT'"^"^  •"  --^  "■ » '- "his 

his  courage,  although  for  a  time  it  revived  the  spirit  of  his  comU^vmeS 
could  not  save  hem  from  the  power  of  the  English  king^^  He  had  S 
a  free  man,  and  a  free  man  he  resolved  to  die  ;°but  the  season  of  resist 
ance  was  passed.  He  at  length  fell  into  Edward's  hands!  was  arraSed 
a  Westminster  as  a  traitor,  and  an  ignominious  death  was  he  rewa?d  of 
SK.vr'tK'^  ''"T^-  ^''^'''  "'"^«'  ^he  grandson  of  the  c  Zetitor 
hLou  of  is  crnl'rv  '7hp'  '^T'^"  '^'^^r"  "^^''  «"'^ '«  vindicate  the 
batZ'  we  '  S'lvith  'le"ttVsh  "  TJe'%  'i''.r'^l''  T'  "'^"^ 
quished  were  not'subdSl !  the^pSt  I  d^.c't''oTB  ^^aid",^ b/th; 
national  enthusiasm,  baffled  tho  repeated  efforts  of  Ed  wa  cT-  and  all^mu ^S 

iiLp^d  r;r!;^t;^-^^^^         of  s^s^s 

nor  the  Scots  seemed  to  d  strust  the  iusticp  nf  ih^-ir  ,..7..=  '"'""^^'^  "ward 
Christian  princes,  are  stiH  "xlant  '  The  f.l^^^  •'"'8'^^  ^" 
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p  ."V^®.*^^'?  '''"gf'om.  Ill-founded,  however,  as  their  rigbt  was,  the 
English  did  not  fail  to  revive  it,  in  all  the  subsequent  quarrds  between 
.ho  two  kinifdoins,  while  the  Scots  disclaimed  it  with  the  utmost  indiena- 
tion.  To  this  we  must  impute  the  fierce  and  implacable  haired  to  each 
other,  which  long  inflamed  both.  Their  national  antipathies  were  excited, 
not  only  by  the  usual  circumstances  of  frequent  hostilities,  and  reciproca 
injuries, but  the  Lnghsh  considered  the  Scots  as  vassals  who  had  presumed 
to  rebel,  and  the  Scots,  u,  their  turn,  regarded  the  English  as  usurpers 
who  aimed  at  enslaving  their  country.  -'•uij^cib 

A.  D.  133G.— Robert  Bruce  began  to  reign  in  130fi,  and  no  prince  was 
ever  more  indebted  to  his  nobles.  Their  valour  conquered  the  kingdom! 
u^A^S  '"'"  °">t®  throiie  and  he  bestowed  upon  them,  in  return,  the 
lands  of  the  vanquished.    Robert  died  in  1329,  and  was  succeeded  b^  hil 

Tv^T  \       Ai""^  '''•'"  'l"^/"^  '"  »*''«»«:e,and  afterwards  a  prisoner 
in  t-ngland,  and  being  involved  in  continental  war  with  Edward  III.  o/ 

fii'S'  '^'h  "?'!.' M^  ^''•'"^"^  '°  ^''«  •»"^'"'''  P«'i'^e»f  the  kingdom 
He  died  without  children  in  1371,  and  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Stuart 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HOUSE   or   STUART. 

.,  tnu/^^'.r'^"'  '■^'5"  Of  Robert  IT.  (the  first  of  the  House  of  Stuart), 
IS  replete  with  accounts  of  skirmishes  and  inroads,  but  of  very  little  con- 
sequence  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  He  died  in  1390,  and  was  sue- 
Hm,  IhI'^"''""^  '•'  ^^"^."f  ""  "^«"  "f  ''^'^  ™i"d  and  ;ickly  consUtu- 
Robert  LdTn"u5r''  "^If '''  '^^  ^'"""'"'^  P?""  "^  '^e  manial  barons. 
Robert  died  in  1406,  and  an  interregnum  of  eighteen  years  took  place, 
owing  10  lames  his  su'^cessor,  being  a  prisoner  in  England.  ^       ' 

ihi^rinn  h„,  .T  T  ■'^,''^''  ^'^^  unjustly  detained  the  heir  of  the  Scottish 
throne,  but  they  certainly  made  some  amends  for  their  injustice,  by  the 
care  they  took  in  his  education.  During  his  long  residence  in  E,  Ind! 
«.«».„.'!','  «Pr?r '^y  of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  a  more  adSced 
state,  and  refined  from  many  of  the  imperfections  which  still  adhered  to 
it  in  nis  own  kingdom.  He  saw  there  nobles  great,  but  not  indeoendent  • 
a  king  powerful,  though  far  from  absolute  ;  he  saw  a  regula  administ  a- 
tion  of  government  wise  laws  enacted,  and  a  nation  floifrishing  und  hap: 
py,  because  all  ranks  were  accustomed  to  obey  them.  Full  of  these  ideas 
tjT'"n  '°  ^VT  '^""""•y*  ^^l^'^''  P'-««^»'«d  to  him  a  very  different' 
fn^  hn^n  [  1  '°^!.'  1"'''"''!!^'  "^''^  ^reat.  was  now  contemptible,  by  hav- 
pn?.P,  nf  f.°  '""^  delegated  to  regents.  The  ancient  patrimony  and  rev- 
enues  of  the  crown  were  almost  totally  alienated.  The  license  of  manv 
years  had  rendered  the  nobles  independent.  Universal  anaic  y  prevS^ 
the  weak  were  opposed  to  the  oppression  of  the  strong;  the  barbarous 
chjefiain  ruled  .t  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor  felt  foJ  Z 

nitTf  n?''''^  *''''  '"'^.^  '"?  """P'^y  °P«"  '■'"''^«  to  correct  such  rooted  evils; 
neither  the  men  nor  the  times  would  have  borne  it.  He  applied  the  een  er 
remedyof  laws  and  statutes,  tending  visibly  to  re-estabTh  orde?.  "ran 
quilliiy,  and  justice,  in  the  kingdom.  But,  at  the  same  time  that  he  e. 
jfeayoured  to  secure  these  blessings  to  the  people,  he  di  cove  ed  hfs  1 
tention  o  recover  those  possessions  of  which  the  crown  had  been  uniusv 
deprived,  and  for  that  purpose  obtained  an  act.  by  which  he  waS  hS 

fhri  f  7'"'"'"'?'''  """"""  ""  ''"'^  obtained  crown-lands.  duriJihe 
three  last  reigns,  to  produce  the  rights  by  which  they  held  them  As  ih  « 
statute  threatened  the  property  ofthe  nobles,  anothe^r.  whiJh  Lsed  in  a 
fiubseouent  parliament,  aimed  a  dreadful  blow  at  their  power.    Bv  it  "h! 
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leagues  and  combinations  which  rendered  the  nobles  so  fornjidable  to  the 
crown,  were  dec  ared  unlawful.  James  now  took  bolder  and  more  deci! 
ZkVnfPAlK  ^"""8i  »h^  sittmg  of  parliament,  he  seized  his  cousin  Murdo. 
duke  of  Albany,  and  his  sons ;  the  earls  of  Douglas,  Lenox,  Aneus.  March 

;efvttXer"¥o"  »U  of  fh*''  i'''  '^"'''  ^ho'-app'eared  restlel"u'„deMhe 
new  statutes,     lo  allof  them,  however,  he  was  soon  after  reconciled 
except  Albany  and  his  sons,  and  Lenox.    These  were  tried  by  their  peers 

fhl  fn°r?'^r""'^r*  J^'''"^^"'^"''""  '''"'^  ^^^  ^^''«le  order  with  tS.  "S 
the  forfeiture  of  their  estates  added  considerably  to  the  possessions  of  the 
crown.  .le  seized  likewise  the  earldoms  of  Buchan  and  Slr;thern  upo,^ 
different  pretexts,  and  that  of  Mar  fell  to  him  by  inheritance  The  S 
rZV^^  «nact.v  tyof  the  nobles,  while  the  king  was  Jroceedin/s^ 
rapidly  in  aggrandizing  the  crown,  are  amazing.  The  only  obslr  ction 
5ouZrt  so'^'wmT  "  "^'^^'  '"«">-rection.  headid  by  the  du/e  of iCy.; 
youngest  son,  which  was  soon  suppressed.  Encoura<Ted  bv  the  facilitv 
with  which  he  had  advanced,  James  ventured  upon  a  mSsu?e  that  im"  ? 

Sarilf  H'  ^'^y  "^  *'••'  "°^""y-  '^*'«  fHtherW  George  Dunbar  ea  0/ 
March,  had  taken  arms  against  Robert  III.  the  kina's  father.  h.,t. ho. 

cnme  had  been  pardo„eJ,%nd  his  lands  restored,  byllobe  t  du'ke  ^f  A? 

bany,  during  the  confinement  of  James  in  England.    S     "fDretext 

of'thi  kinT."*  ^"^^  '^'^r^^'^  •''^  P«^"'  ^"d  that  it  was  the  p  erSS 
of  the  king  alone  to  pardon  treason,  James  declared  the  pardon  to  be  void 
Many  of  the  nobles  and  great  men  held  lands  by  no  othii  rSt  than  whai 
they  derived  from  grant  of  the  two  dukes  of  Albany.  AlEiVh  Dunbar 
mflht  br::Sde'd  "T^e/roSn"  ""'''''  great  :£™.li''ffjrfee3e" 
SovSy  oTuie  kin  Jr  intP,^it'"^        '^''^'^  ^f  «"^  ''''^'  "?«»  this 

to  their  barbarous  oolicv '    Hp  wl«  2    ^'^Po"g'«.«.  was  the  first  victim 
of  EdinburghTand  f&u"d:r:d"w1    I^'  ?or;''"cSti^  ^  ''""« 

no  less  foSS;  to  the  crowi  tLn'' if  '''  'T  "°  l^^^.P^^^^f"!.  anS 

against  his  sovereig,  almost  one  hSfSfi,  1^'^^''°'!   K^'"^  ""''««> 
led  him  into  the  same  snar^  whfr.h  h.^h   ^  ^["f"""]:  ^''^n  his  credulity 
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ment    The  earl  s  vassals  ran  to  arms,  marched  to  Stirlinor,  burnt  the 
town,  and  threatened  to  besiege  the  castle.     An  accommodation,  how- 
ever,  ensued,  on  what  terms  is  not  known ;  but  the  king's  jealousy,  and 
the  new  earl's  power  and  resentment,  prevented  it  from  being  of  long  con- 
tinuance.    Both  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  met  near 
Abercorn.    That  of  the  earl,  composed  chiefly  of  borderers,  was  far  supe- 
rior to  the  king  s  both  in  number  and  in  valour ;  and  a  single  battle  must, 
m  ail  probability,  have  decided  whether  the  house  of  Stuart  or  of  Douglas 
was  henceforth  to  possess  the  throne  of  Scotland.    But  as  his  troops  were 
impatiently  expecting  the  Signal  to  engage,  the  earl  ordered  them  to  retire 
to  their  camp.     His  principal  officers,  now  convinced  of  his  want  of 
genius  and  courage,  deserted  him  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  driven  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  obliged  U>  depend  for  his  subsistence  on  the  friendship 
pfthekingof  EngiJand.     The  ruin  of  this  great  family,  which  had  so 
long  rivalled  and  overawed  the  crown,  secured  the  king  for  some  tim» 
from  opposition,  and  the  royal  authority  remained  uncontr:iiled,  and  al- 
most absolute.    James  did  not  suflTer  this  favourable  interval  to  pass  un- 
improved ;  he  procured  the  consent  of  parliapient  to  laws  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  prerogative,  and  more  subversive  of  the  privileges  of  the 
aristocracy,  than  were  ever  obtained  by  any  former  or  subsequent  mon- 
arch or  Sc«nland.     During  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  this  prince  pursued 
the  plan  which  he  had  began  with  the  utmost  vigour ;  and  had  not  a  sud- 
den death,  occasioned  by  the  splinter  of  a  cannon  which  burst  near  him 
at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh,  prevented  his  progress,  he  wanted  neither  genius 
nor  courage  to  perfect  it.  and  Scotland  might,  in  all  probability,  havl  been 
the  first  kingdom  in  hurope  which  would  have  seen  the  subversion  of  the 
feudal  system. 

A.  D.  1460.— James  III.  succeeded  his  father  in  1460,  and  discovered  nc 
less  eagerness  than  his  father,  or  grandfather,  to  humble  the  nobility ;  but 
rar  inl^erior  to  either  of  tiiein  in  abilities  or  address,  he  adopted  a  plan  ex- 
tremely  impolitic,  and  his  reign  was  disastrous,  as  well  as  his  end  trae- 
teal.    James  feared  and  hated  his  nobles;  he  kept  them  at  an  unusua. 
aistance,  and  bestowed  every  mark  of  confidence  and  affection  upon  a  few 
mean  persons.     Shut  up  with  these  in  his  castle  of  Stirling,  he  seldom 
appeared  m  public,  and  amused  himself  in  architecture,  music,  and  othei 
arts,  which  were  then  little  esteemed.    The  nobles  resented  this  conduct 
in  the  king,  and  combinations,  secret  intrigues  with  England,  and  all  the 
usual  preparations  for  civil  war,  were  the  effects  of  their  resentment 
Alexander,  duke  of  Albany,  and  John,  earl  of  Mar,  the  king's  brothers,  two 
young  men  of  turbulent  and  ambitious  spirits,  and  incensed  against  James 
who  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  entered  deeply  into  all  their  cabals 
The  king  detected  their  designs  before  they  were  ripe  for  execution,  and 
seizing  his  two  brothers,  committed  the  duke  of.  Albany  to  Kdinburgh 
castle.     1  he  earl  of  Mar  having  remonstrated  with  too  much  boldness,  it 
IS  said,  was  murdered  by  the  king's  command.    Albany,  apprehensive  ol 
the  same  fate,  made  his  escape  out  of  the  castle,  and  reached  France 
James  attachment  to  favourites  rendering  him  every  day  more  odious  to 
his  nobles,  soon  inspired   Albany   with   more  ambitious  and   criminal 
thoughts.     He  concluded  a  treaty  with  Edward  IV.  of  England,  in  which 
he  assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  king  of  Scots  ;  and,  in  return  for  the 
assistance  which  was  promised  him  towards  dethroning  his  brother,  he 
bound  himself,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  in  possession  of  the  kingdom,  to 
swear  fealty  and  do  homage  to  the  English  monarch,  to  renounce  the  an. 
cient  alliance  with  France,  to  contract  a  new  one  with  England,  and  to 
surrender  some  of  the  strongest  castles  and   most  vahuole  comities  in 
Scotland.     The  aid  which  the  duke  so  basely  purchased,  ar.  the  price  of 
his  own   honour  and   the  independence  of  his  country  v/&s  nunctuallv 
grantel   hini.  and   Richard,  duke  of  Gloucester  with  a    powerful  army 
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conducted  nim  towards  Scotland.    The  danger  of  a  foreign  invasion  soon 
induced  Jaines  to  ask  the  assistance  of  those  nobles  whom  he  had  so  long 
treated  with  contempt.    They  expressed  their  readiness  to  stand  forward 
in  defence  of  their  knig  and  country  against  all  invaders,  and  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  their  followers ;  but  it  was  evident  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  animated  by  a  stronger  desire  to  redress 
their  own  grievances  than  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and  with  a  fixed  deter 
mination  of  f^unishing  those  favourites  whose  insolence  had  bsconie  in- 
tolerable.   This  resolution  they  executed  in  the  camp  near  Lauder.     Hav- 
ing  previously  concerted  their  plan,  the  earls  of  Angus,  Huntley,  and 
Lauder,  followed  by  almost  all  the  barons  of  note  in  the  army,  forcibly 
entered  the  apartments  of  the  king,  seized  every  one  therein,  except  Ran>- 
say,  who  had  taken  shdiler  in  his  arms,  and  banged  them  immediate;y 
over  a  bridge.    Among  the  most  remarkable  of  those  who  had  eiigrosse'l 
the  king  s  favour,  were  Cochran,  a  mason,  Hommil,  a  tailor,  LeoDard,  a 
smith,  Rogers,  a  musician,  and  Torlifan,  a  fencing-master.     Havin<r  no 
reason  to  confide  in  an  army  so  little  under  his  command,  James  dismiss- 
ed  It,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.    At  length  Albany 
miade  his  peace  with  the  king,  but  it  was  not  of  long  duration ;  for  James 
abandoned  himself  once  more  to  his  favourites,  and  Albany,  again  dis- 
gusted, retired  to  his  castle  at  Dunbar,  and  renewed  his   former  confed- 
eracy with  Edward.    The  death  of  Edward,  soon  after,  blasted  his  hones 
of  reigning  m  Scotland.     He  fled  first  to  England,  and  then  to  France. 
and  from  that  time  he  took  no  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  native  couiitrv 
Grown  fonder  of  retirement  than  ever,  and  sunk  into  indolence  or  super- 
^KAw  'T  ""5*"'^'^  ^'^  '^^"K*  authority  to  devolve  upon  his  favourites. 
The  iK)bles  flew  to  arms,  and  obliged  or  persuaded  the  duke  of  Rothsay, 

tL   hl^  f      f   T\  ^  'T"."'°'^  '"■'^^"'  '"  ««'  f'''"««lf  a»  'heir  head ;  and 
they  then  openly  declared  their  intention  of  depriving  James  of  the  c^own. 

Roused  by  this  danger,  the  king  quitted  his  retirement,  took  the  field,  and 

encountered  them  at  Bannockburn;  but  his  army  was  soon  routed,  and  he 

was  slain  in  the  pursuit.    Suspicion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 

to  favourite^,  and  all  the  vices  of  a  feeble  mind,  are  visible  in  his  whole 

conduct.    Many  of  those  who  acted  against  James,  being  fearful  of  the 

terrors  of  exconimunication  for  having  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 

I!! ,  1?""  '''"S' endeavoured  to  atone  for  the  treatment  of  the  father  by  theit 

oyalty  and  duty  towards  the  son.     They  placed  him  instantly  on  the 

throne,  and  the  whole  kingdom  soon  united  in  acknowledging  his  authority 

A.  D.  14B8.--James  IV.  ascended  the  Scottish  throne  in  the  year  1488 

He  was  nn  urally  generous  and  brave;  loved  magnificence,  and  delijrhte.i 

-n  arms.     Indeed,  so  well  suited  was  he  for  those  over  whom  he  ruled 

that  during  his  reign  the  ancient  enmity  between  the  king  and  the  nobles 

seemed  almost  to  liave  entirely  ceased.     He  envied  not  their  splendour 

because  it  contributed  to  the  ornament  of  his  court;  and  their  power  Se 

SS'' rif  '^'  'tr^'y  °^*"''  '^'"^'^«'"'  "^'^  ««  «»  object  of  Terror  to 
himself.    1  his  confidence  on  his  part  met  with  duty  and  affection  on  theirs  • 
and  in  his  war  with  England  he  experienced  how  much  a  king  beloved  bv 
his  nobles  18  able  to  perform.    Through  the  ardour  of  his  couraT  rathe^ 
than  from  any  prospect  of  national  advantage,  he  declared  waf'aSs 
England,  and  was  fol  owed  by  as  gallant  an  army  as  ever  any  of  hfs  an 
ces tors  had  ed  into  England.     The  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  fsee"  En" 
land,"  volL]  gamed  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  over  James,  and    ,    whichTe 
lost  his  life,  served  to  humble  the  aristocracy  of  Scotland  more  than  nU 
he  premeditated  attacks  of  the  preceding  kings.     Twelve  "arls   thirteen 
wUh  the'king?'''  '""'  "'  "°'^^'"^"'  «"^  ^  S^eat  number  Sbarou'j;'/:! J 

Th*;  «ffiJf  ^^;'"^''"f"  ^-  8"^ceeded  his  father  when  only  one  year  ohl 
The  office  of  regent  was  conferred  upon  his  cousin,  the  duke  oAlbany , 
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a  nian  of^enuU  and  cnterprize,  a  native  of  France.    A  stranger  to  the 

Sled  [o'rl^'  h:':jf  T-  ''"^""«^  "'  '^"^  P^«/l'«  «^"  who^m  he  wa 
called  to  rule,  he  acted  rather  as  a  viceroy  of  the  French  kimr   than  ihp 

TllZTL?-^  f  r'T^-  """'^'.^  ^"^'^  ^''^  attained  his  thirf;„tryear! 
Albany  retired  to  France;  and  the  nobles  agreed  that  the  kinir  should  as. 
sume  the  government,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  counse"fo?8  "mono 
whom  was  the  earl  of  Angus,  who  soon  got  the  whole  aThoHty  into  B 
own  hands.  James  was  continually  surrounded  by  the  earl's  spies  and 
confidants,  who  cbsely  watched  his  motions;  he.  howeverfeluded  all 
tf"J.'^;''"'*''r'?,'^'  ^''"m.f'O"^  I"'H>kland.  He'd  to  the  castle  of  Stfrling 
he  residence  of  the  queen,  Tiis  mother,  and  the  only  place  of  strength  £ 
the  kingdom  which  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Douglasses.  The  nobles 
soon  appeared  at  Stirl  ng,  and  the  court  of  James'vJs  presently  filled  b^ 
persons  of  the  first  distinction.     In  a  parliament  held  soon  a  ter  AneSJ 

r,n?fnrri'r  "■'"''  T^  ""^^^T"^^  "'"^ '"« '''''  »'  ^'^S^^  «*>lig«d  to  fly  o  Eni 
land  for  refuge.    James  had  now  not  only  the  name,  bufthe  authority  5. 
a  king.    His  understanding  was  good,  and  his  oerson  ffra^-efi  1    hni  hi^ 
education  had  been  neglccfed.     He.  however,  f'rS"3  a  pKh\imblit 
the  power  of  the  nobles,  more  profound  and  more  systematic  LiTnv  of 
h.s  predecessors.     The  Scottish  monarchs  had  the  sole  r^  of  nomin  ui.m 
to  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbeys;   and  Jamc^  naturally  conclud^rthi 
men  who  expected  preferment  from  his  favour,  would  I  e^wS  ng  to  meH 
It  by  promoirng  his  designs.     Happily  for  him  the  nobles    ad  Lt  vS  re 
covered  the  blow  which  fell  on  their  order  at  Sodden  and  Janie^  /rfi/L" 
them  with  coldness  and  reserve.     Those  office    rhS.  from  long  po,se, 
sion.  they  considered  as  appropriated  to  their  order.  weTe  bestowed  on 
ecclesiaslica   who  alone  possessed  his  confiVnce,  together  wth  a  few 
gentlemen  of  inferior  rank.    These  ministers  were  chosen  with  iudffme„r 
and  Cardmal  Beaton  was  a  man  of  superior  genius.     Howevir   a  fali 
^r::'l^:^Z^.  ^^^^^^^^  '«  th^oble^sanadvaX^^J&cl.Si; 

wilh^hlfr,  y/ v'  f  ^"8l»"^'.  ""^'le  to  James,  proposed  a  personal  interview 
^  So  n?n  '  ^»?\^"h  a  view  10  induce  him  to  throw  off  his  al  egia  fro 
to  the  pope;  and  James  accepted  the  invitation.      Dy  the  ners  Sn  o? 
nis  ministers,  however,  James  bioke  his  agreement  Ji  h  Henrv  who  h 
expectation  of  meeting  him.  had  already  come  to  Yorr   and  t  K  ."h  J 

w?s"now  ZTAn)'  "'''''"'•  '-"  '"^'1!.""^  ^"  aRBinst'scotllS.       £ 
was  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  nobles  for  the  defence  of  his  L 

wi'.'hlhn  ./'  'i'"  '"'"'"""^  \^'y  ««^'''"'"«''  '''^ir  followers,  U  is  ru"  bui 
^f  James  m  ""XT""  ^*"'"  '"'^^  "'r^''^  their  ancestors  in  the  reign 
nJ,^,  i  \  .u  '^i  •*'"=•  P"<'*^'V'"P  their  designs,  disbanded  the  armv 
and  retired  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Impatience.  iiEa  ion  « ml 
resentment  against  the  nobles,  filled  his  bosom  by  u'ns.^He  became 
pensive  sullen,  and  retired.  In  order  to  revive  his  spi  i  »,  an  iUad  on 
hLnrnT.^"'"'' ".r"  ««"'^«'-t''^  by  his  mmister.  whS  pre;ai"ed  u^in  the 
fhn^  ^'"  ^^^  neighbouring  provinces,  to4iso  ^  many  troops  as  we  e 
thought  necessary,  and  to  et>ter  England,  uut  nothing  c^oud  remove  Ue 
k  ngs  aversion  to  his  nobility,  or  diminish  his  jealousy  of  therpower 
He  would  not  even  trust  them  with  the  command  if  the  (Xrccs  whid?  Iiev 
had  assembled  hut  appointed  Oliver  Sinclair,  his  favourite,  to  that , ms, 
As  m.gh  have  been  foreseen,  Sinclair  no  sooner  appeared  to  take  urn  12 

P^'J'n  TJ'",^'': '*'"!'  \"  "'"^«""'  '"'"'"y  took  pla^e  in  tirarmv 
Five  hundre^d  English,  who  happened  to  be  drawn  up  n  siirh    takina^H 
rantage  of  this  disorder,  attacked  the  Scots;  when  hatred  to  the  kin/ «ml 
contempt  for  his  general,  produced  an  effect  174",^  therl  i.  u^2X 
In  history.     Ten  thousand  men  fled  before  an  army  so  vi.tiv  iSferinr 

taken  prieoiieri.  and  among  thcra  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons  of  coml* 
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Hon.  The  small  number  of  llie  English  prevented  their  taking  more  oris- 
oners.  As  sooner  as  this  affair  reached  the  king,  all  the  violt-nl  naseioi'is 
which  are  the  enemies  of  life  preyed  on  his  mind  ;  the  dctpest  nielancholv 
and  despair  succeeded  to  the  furions  transports  of  liis  rage.  Death  re- 
lieved  hiin  from  his  anxiety;  but  whether  from  the  diseases  of  his  mind, 
or  by  poison,  la  not  sufficiently  ascertained.    It  look  place  in  December, 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB    REION    or   MARY. — HOUSE    OP   87    A.RT. 

A.  D.  1543.-MARV,  only  child  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  G.iise,  who  was 
born  only  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  fulher,  succeeded  to  ihe  crown 
1  he  situation  in  which  he  left  the  kingdom,  and  the  perils  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  lengthened  regency,  alarmed  all  ranks  of  men  with  the 
prospect  of  a  turbulent  and  disastrous  reign.     Cardinal  Beaton,  who  for 
^:i^^  Hf".  -"u  v^^'-  '^«"8">«'-e'l  "8  prime  minister,  was  the  first  that 
?tZ     '''.t/"»M:gnity  of  regent;  i„  Hupp„rt  of  his  pre(en8i(.n8,  he  pro 
duced  a  wil  ,  which  he  himself  had  forged  in  the  name  of  the  late  kiuL' 
and,  wi  hout  any  other  ripht,  instantly  assumed  the  title  of  regent      He 
hoped,  by  the  assistance  of  the  clerpy,  the  countenance  of  Fnince,  the 
connivance  of  ihe  (lueen-dowager.  and  Ihr     upport  of  the  whole  ponLh 
faction  to  hold  by  /orce  what  he  had  seizeu  un'by  fraud.     But  Ueat«,7had 
enjoyed  power  too  long  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  nation.     Janies  Ha m   ton 
ear.  of  Arran,  (he  next  heir  to  the  queen,  was  called  forth,  by  the  ae  e  al 
voice  of  the  "Htion,  to  take  upon  himself  the  high  office;  and   lie Ses 
who  were  assembled  for  that  purpose,  unanimously  pro.ria  me  1  In  e«eiu' 
Arran  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  his  new  dignity,  whei  a".S  « 
ion  was  opened  with  England,  which  ^nvo  rise  to  ev,  ntr,  f  i  eCoS 
fatal  consequence  to  himself,  and  to  the  kingdom.     This  ncgot  h  ion  J^ 
braced  a  proposal  from  Hoiiry,  of  the  marriage  of  Edward,  Imv  so7. 
with    he  young  queen  of  S,.„ts.     All  those  who  fearecf  I  e  Vrdinai  ir 
who  desired  a  cliange  in  religion,  were  pleased  with  the  i.lea  of  a    ■  i.al.ce 
ha   wouhl  afford  protection  to  the  do.rtiii.e  which  they  ha.l     ,S  meed  «! 
well  18  to  their  own  persons,  agniust  the  rage  of  that  iH.worf  il  a      Imnp'h?; 
prelate.     The  designs  which  Henry  had  formed  upon  Sn  , I,"     S  ? 
vious   rom  the  marriage  which  he  had  pr<,posed,  and  he  i  t'dex  er  tv 

enough  to  disguise  them.     He  demanded   hat  tie  ymig  o  le      s  hm^^^^^^^^ 

Su  ingt  ;',sr  Tii^£r7'""r '' ""'  ^'"»^^<>-  ^'"  - ''S;^.!: 

auriiig  ncr  ininoi  ly.      i  he  bcolch  parliament  consented  to  a  Ireaiv  nf  m..r 

...g  to  its  own  servi.ude.'Hnd  deicS^n  i,'?  e  iS,'  Sirriif '• 
provir.ce,  and  in  one  hour,  by  the  wpakriP««nr  r„,  .  ?     stninm  of  a 
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m?S  *''*  '^"'''"al  seized  on  the  persons  of  the  young  qtieen  and  he? 

pnJ'y''*.  ^^^^  of  August,  1543,  the  regent  ratified  the  treaty  with  Henry, 
and  proclaimed  the  cardinal,  who  still  continued  lo  oppose  it,  an  enemy  to 
ZrZ\  ?"  '^',  ^^  "^  September,  he  secretly  wShdre^  from  Sil? 
burgh,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  cardinal  at  Callandar,  where  he  not 

o^^rrr"h  ft''  '"  h""^!? IP-  ""^  ^"Sland.  and  declared  for  the  inieresS 
olh ranee,  but  also  changed  his  sentiments  concerning  religion,  and  oub- 
&ii'n'r"Th''^  the  doctrine  of  the  reformers  u,  the  Franciscan  church  a 
&terling.  The  cardina  was  now  in  possession  of  everything  his  ambition 
could  desire,  and  exercised  all  the  authority  of  a  regent,  witCthTenvy 
and  opprobrium  attached  to  the  name.     Henry  VHI.  wis  not  of  a  temper 

rJZ'llT^  '^'  r^'^"''>'  r^^  ^^'^•^h  h^  ^^^  been  treated  both  by  fhe 
regent  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  and  determined  on  invadin/that 

Z"  P  7.;   ^^'  ""?  .°^  ?T-^°'^  ^^^  *^«  ««'"'"«"d  «f  'he  army  destined  fo 
the  enterprise,  and  landed  It,  without  opposition,  a  few  miles  above  Leith! 

Afl.Tnllin^'^  •"■'?l;'y  '^?.'  ^'^'"^"'•gh.  which  city  he  entered  May  3d,  iSlt 
After  plundering  the  adjacent  country,  he  set  fire  to  both  these  towns  • 
then  putting  his  booty  on  board  the  fleet,  reached  the  English  "orders  Jn 
safety.  Peace  followed  soon  after;  but  Cardinal  Beaton  had  previously 
been  murdered  by  the  tneans  of  Norman  Leslie,  eldest  son  of  the  earliX 
Rothes,  whom  the  cardinal  had  treated  not  only  with  injuslJce  DurcoS. 
'T''^,,\^'/^''L^'''•'^*''^  «»  'hat  time  in  the  castl^of  St  A^dreX 
which  he  had  fortified  at  a  great  expense,  and,  in  the  opin  on  oMheTee' 
had  rendered  .impregnable,  His  retinue  was  numeroSs,  the  "own  at  hfs 
devo  on,  and  the  neighbouring  country  full  of  his  dependents  In  th  8 
situation  Leslie,  with  fifteen  others,  undertook  to  surprise  his  castle,  and 
assassinate  him ;  and  their  success  was  equal  to  the  boldness  of   he  at 

Srcastl^.^:..!?'  '^'''  ""Jy  '".  '^'  """•"'"^'  *hey  seized  on  the  gafe  o 
the  castle,  winch  was  open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  in  finishing  the  fortifications;  and  having  placed  srm^i«8 
hi  0,1''"°:;?^'^'  "'I^'""''  apartment,  they  awakened  hWomSsf^s  on| 
SLr  n;l"M'""""F  '^""  ''I!*  °^  *^«  '=^'"''''  'hey  murdered  him  without 
offering  violence  to  any  other  person,  thereby  delivering  their  countrv 
from  a  man  whose  prde  was  insupportable,  and  whose  cTuelty  and  ?S 
?jr»^  r  ,?  ^'Tu  'i^''^''•  ^°  '^*  re/ormation.    The  death  of  Beaton  wTs 
fatal  to  the  catholic  religion,  and  to  the  French  interest  in  Scotland.     ThJ 
regent  threatened  vengeance,  but  the  threat  was  as  impoten    as  it  waS 
unwise     The  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  happened  Jafuary  sSth  IMT 
blasted  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators,  by  whom  they  were  si  pported  both 
ZLTZ^r^  provisions.     Henry  H.  of  France,  sent  powerful  suocoSrs 
to  the  regent,  un<5er  the  command  of  Leon  Strozzi ;  and  the  conspirator^ 
after  a  short  resistance,  surrendered,  with  the  assurknce  of  thei  "live,  „^ 
were  sent  prisoners  to  France.     The  castle,  the  monu2n    of  Benlo. "s 
power  and  vanity,  was  demolished  in  obedience  to  the  canon  1  ,w   whi Hi 
denounces  is  anathemas  even  against  the  house  in  which  the  sac  ed  blood 
>f  a  cardina  happens  to  be  shed,  and  ordains  it  to  be  laid  in  ashes 
rf.,f«  nr'?  ^'- ''?'  "r '^'"8:  of  England,  and  the  earl  of  HeSd,  now 
duke  of  Somerset  and  protector  of  the  kingdom,  entered  Scotland  at  ih^ 
head  of  c.ghtcrn  thousand  men;  at  the  same  time  a  fleet  of  s"xiy  shin! 
appeared  on  the  coast,  to  second  his  land  forces.    The  S  -otrh^id  fSr 
some  time  seen  this  jtorm  gathering,  and  were  prepared  for  it     ThSl 
army  was  nlmost  double  that  of  the  enemy,  and  pisted  to  the  greatest  ad 
tr  F?E  'y^uZirr^  "'"'°  Musselh„r..  nSt  far  from  thf  banks  o 
i„L ;?•«     "'"1*""  "f  ""fess,  they  attached  the  English,  under  the 
duke  of  .S.rnersnl,  near  Pinkey,  September  10th,  1547,  who  lakinir  aHv^V. 
tago  of  tluMr  impetuous  haste,  routeVl  them  with  conXSle  1  is      'S 
tncounter  in  the  field  was  not  long,  but  the  pursuit  wai  conUmied  for  BoiH!; 
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time,  and  to  a  grreat  distance  ;  the  three  ro?.df»  bv  which  ths  Scots  fled, 
were  strewed  wiih  spears,  swords,  and  targets,  ana  covered  with  th«» 
bodies  of  the  slain.  More  than  ten  thouoand  men  fell  un  this  day,  one  o:' 
ihe  most  fatal  Scotland  had  ever  seen.  A  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and 
among  them  some  persons  of  distinction. 

A.  D.  1548. — The  Scottish  nobles  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  of  the 
queen  dowager  in  favour  of  France,  in  the  violence  of  their  resentment 
against  England,  voluntarily  proposed  to  Henry  H.  of  Franco,  a  marriage 
of  their  young  queen,  only  six  years  old,  with  the  dauphin,  eldest  son  of 
Henry  H.,  and  to  send  her  to  his  court  for  education.     Henry  without 
hesitation  accepted  these  offers,  and  prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence  of 
his  new  acquisition.     On  the  I5ih  of  June,  1548,  tlie  treaty  was  concluded 
by  the  parliament  assembled  in  the  camp  before  Haddington  ;  and  Mary 
was  immediately  sent  to  France,  at  that  time  notoriously  the  most  cor- 
rupt court  in  Lurope.    Here  she  acquired  every  accomplishment  that 
could  add  to  her  charms  as  a  woman,  and  contracted  many  of  those 
prejudices  which  occasioned  her  misfortunes  as  a  queen.     Peace   was 
soon  afterwards  made  with  England ;  and  both  the  British  and  Scottish 
nations  lost  power  by  this  unhappy  quarrel,  while  i-'rpr.ce  obtained  a  de- 
cided advantage.    The  reformation,  however,  gamed  ground.     At  this 
time  appeared  the  famous  John  Knox,  a  man  whose  iiatural  intrepidity  of 
mind  placed  him  far  above  fear.     He  began  his  public  ministry  at  St. 
Andrew's,  in  1547,  with  that  success  which  always  accompanies  a  bold 
and  poplilar  eloquence.     He  was  patronized  by  the  conspirators  whil« 
they  kept  possession  of  the  castle,  which  he  had  made  the  place  of  hit 
abode.     At  this  time  the  queen-dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  aspired  to  the 
office  of  regent      She  had  already  nearly  engrossed  the  administration  of 
affairb  into  her  hands.     Her  designs  were  concealed  with  the  utmost  care, 
and  advanced  by  address  and  refinement ;  her  brothers  entered  warmly 
into  the  scheme,  and  supported  it  with  all  their  credit  at  the  court  of 
Prance.     The  queen-dowager  visited  Prance  in  16.50 ;  from  thence  over- 
ures  were  mnde  to  the  regent  to  resign  his  situation  in  her  favour,  which 
.he  king  of  France  enforced,  by  an  artful  admixture  of  threats   and 
promises;  so  lliat  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  his- power,  which  he 
formally  laid  down  in  1554,  and  the  parliament  raised  Mary  of  Guise  to 
that  dignity.     Thus  was  a  woman,  and  a  stranger,  advanced  to  the 
supreme  authority  in  Scotland  ! 

A.  D.  165tt.— On  the  14ih  of  April,  the  marriage  of  the  young  queen  took 
place  with  the  dauphin  Francis,  and  the  parliament  of  Scotland  sent  eight 
of  us  members  to  represent  their  whole  body  at  the  nuptials.     In  the 
treaty  of  marringe,  the  dauphir  was  allowed  to  assume  the  title  of  kinjx  of 
Scotland  as  an  honorary  title.     The  French  king,  however,  soon  after  in- 
sisled  that  the  dauphin's  title  Rhoif.o  be  publicly  recognized,  and  nil  the 
right  appertaining  to  the  husband  of  a  queen  siiould  be  vested  in  his  per- 
son,  upon  which  the  Scotch  parliament,  (Nov.  29),  passed  an  act  confer, 
ring  the  crown  matrimonial  on  the  danphiii.     The  earl  of  Aiiryll,  and 
Junes  Stuart,  puiiir  of  St.  Andrew's,  were  appointed  I.)  carry  tlie  crown 
and  other  ensigns  of  royalty  to  the  dauphin.     But  from  this  they  wui« 
diverted  by  the  part  they  were  called  upon  to  act  in  a  more  iiiioresiina 
scene,  which  now  began  to  open.     The  bigoted  Queen  Mary,  of  Knjrlnnd 
whose  religious  persecutions  had  earned  for  her  a  still  more  oflensive 
name,  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1658  j  and  Klizabelh,  her  wister,  took 
possession    of  the   Knglish  thnme.     In  order    to  gratify  the  arbitrary 
rapr.re  of  Henry,  Elizabeth  as  wdl  as  her  prt-drcessor,  Mary,  had  beni 
declared  illegitimate  by  the  parliament ;  but  in  his  last  will  \w  declared 
hem  the  sncceasors  on  the  throne  to  their  brother  Edward  ;  at  the  same 
Ume  passmg  by  the  posterity  of  his  sister  Margaret,  queen  of  Seollaiid. 
and    continuing   the    line    of    ■njernni.inn    .n    »,ia    .!-">.     •».-    .i..„..u===      .' 
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Niijrolk,  Rome  Ironibled  for  the  catholic  faith  under  a  queen  0/  surb 
abilit.es  as  Elizabeth  was  known  to  possess.  Spain  and  France  weru 
equally  alarmed.  Instigated  by  the  impetuous  ambition  of  the  Guisoi*, 
who  governed  the  court  of  France,  Henry,  soon  after  the  death  of  Marv 
persuaded  his  daughter-in-law,  and  his  son,  her  husband,  to  assume  the 
title  of  king  and  queen  of  England.  Thev  affected  to  publish  this  to 
all  Europe  and  used  thr»  style  and  appellrtion  in  public  papers.  Thb 
arms  of  England  was  engraved  on  their  t  Jin,  and  on  their  plate,  and' 
borne  by  them  on  all  occasions ;  but  no  preparations  were  made  to  sud- 

Eort  this  impolitic  and  premature  claim.     Elizabeth  was  already  seated  on 
er  throne ;  she  possessed  all  the  intrepidity  of  spirit,  and  all  the  arts  ol 
policy  which  were  necessary  for  maintaining  that  station ;  and  Eijffland 
was  growing  into  reputation  for  naval  power,  while  that  of  France  was 
neglected.     It  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  Scottish  protestants  would 
assist  to  dethrone  a  queen  whom  ah  Europe  began  to  consider  as  the 
most  powerful  guardian  and  defender  of  the  reformed  faith.     Yet,  absurd 
as  a  was,  in  1559,  the  queen-regent  issued  a  proclamation,  enjoining  all 
persons  to  observe  the  approaching  festival  of  Easter  according  to  the 
Romish  ritual.    The  protestants,  who  saw  danger  approaching,  in  order 
to  avert  it,  engaged  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  and  Sir  Hugh  Campbell   ol 
London,  to  expostulate  with  her.      Without  disguise  or  apology    she 
avowed  to  them  her  resolution  of  extirpating  the  reformed  religion  out  0/ 
the  kingdom,  and  soon  after  summoned  all  the  protestanl  preachers  in 
the  kingdom  to  a  court  of  justice,  to  be  held  -m  Stirling  on  the  lOlll  day  0/ 
May.    1  he  reformed  convened  in  great  numbers  to  attended  their  pastors 
to   Stirling.      The  regent  being  alarmed   at  their  being  so  numerous 
although  unarmed,  promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intended  trial,  and  thev 
dispersed  towards  their  own  habitations.     The  regent  had  little  regard  to 
her  promise.    The  lOlh  of  May  arrived.    The  names  of  those  were  called 
who  had  been  summoned  ;  and,  upon  their  non-appearance,  they  were  pro- 
nounced outlaws.    This  conduct  occasioned    an  insurrction   in  Perth- 
the  churches  were  defaced,  the  altars  were  overturned,  the  images  broken 
in  pieces,  the  pictures  torn,  and  the  monasteries  almost  levelled  with  th« 
ground.     A  truce  was  soon  after  concluded  between  the  regent  and  the 
protestants,  which  was  presently  broken  by  the  former,  and  the  protes- 
tants again  took  to  arms,  not  only  with  a  view  of  redressing  their  reli- 
gious,  but  their  civil   grievances,  and  the  protestant  army,  wherever  it 
came,  spread  the  ardour  of  reformation.    The  gates  of  every  town  were 
thrown  open  to  receive  them;  and,  without  striking  a  blow,  thev  tnnk 
possession  of  Edinburgh,  June  29,  1669.  ' 

On  the  8lh  of  July,  Henry  U.  of  France  died;  and  Francis,  the  husband 
of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The  queen-regent  was 
■001,  after  deprived  of  her  power  by  the  protestants  ;  but  ihn  Frenc*i  ffarri- 
•on  in  Leith  refused  to  surrender  that  place,  nor  were  the  Scots  in  a  con 
dition  to  compel  them.  In  this  situation  of  affairs,  application  was  made  to 
Elizabeth  for  assistance.  She  sent  to  them  a  supply  of  four  tljousand 
crowns,  which  was  intercepted  by  Bothwell,  and  carried  off.  A  8"cond 
applicalion  was  made,  imploring  her  assistance.  Elizabeth  had  observed 
the  prevalence  of  l<  rench  councils,  and  had  already  come  to  a  resolution 
with  regard  to  the  part  she  would  act,  if  their  power  should  crow  more 
formidable.  In  January,  1560.  an  English  fleet  arrived  in  the  frith  ol 
forth,  and  cast  anchor  in  the  road  of  Leith.  The  English  armyi  consist- 
ingof  SIX  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of 
iKird  Oreyof  Wilton  and  attended  by  a  prodigious  nunilwr  of  protestants, 
entered  bcothiiu.  ear  y  in  the  spring,  and  advanced  towards  Lbilh,  which 
they  invested.  Nw.hing  could  now  nnve  the  French  troopH  ,hut  up  in 
l*ilh,  but  the  immediate  conclusion  of  peace,  or  the  arrival  oi  .1  powerlnl 
arinv  from  the  continent     They  chose  the  former;  and  h-uzalwth  tw) 
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ntuy  obtained  honourable  conditions  for  her  allies,  but  for  herself*  nar- 
t.cularly  an  ac-knowledgment  of  her  right  to  the  crown  of  Kngiand'  from 
Francis  and  Mary,  who  in  the  treaty  solemnly  engaged  neither  to  assl^^ 
lie  title,  nor  to  bear  .he  arms  of  king  and  queen  of  England,  hi  any  time 
to  come;  this  peace  was  signed  July  6,  1560.    While  this  peace  w™S 

n^lfril  !l^L"'*r''"^'""''''"fi"  ^'^'^ '  ""'^  °"  'he  4th  of  December  Francis  II 
padthedeb  of  nature.     He  was  a  prince  of  a  Meak  constitution,  and 
B  111  weaker  mtellect.    The  ancient  confederacy  of  the  two  kingdorni  had 
already  been  broken ;  and  by  the  death  of  Francis  the  ch"ff  boJd  o/ 
union  which  remained  was  dissolved. 

In  1501,  the  convention  invited  the  queen  to  return  to  Scotland  h^r 
native  country  and  to  assume  the  reins^f  government  She  sa  led  from 
Calais  in  a  galley,  and  on  the  19th  of  August  landed  safely  at  Leith  wh^re 
she  was  received  by  her  subjects  with  acclamations  of  joy.  W  th  a  vilw 
to  gain  Elizabeth's  favour,  and  conformable  to  the  plan  which  had  Wn 

10  Protestants.     Llizabetli  commanded  Randolph  to  congratulate  her  on 
her  safe  return ;  and  Mary  sent  Maitland  to  the  English  coutwUh  cere" 

.nrt  married  hercou.i,,.  Lard  D,r„ley,  efd«    mu  TihTiTo^ltSi' 

mmmsm 

lately  bestowed  on  him,  gave  S  anv  H  l7    h1      *'"^^"'  *''"','?  »'"'  ''^'^ 

order  that  he  migh  have  the  aarshJii^,?^"'''"^  ''""'^If  "^'ccled  it,  in 
.rrimes  before  tl"e  nuren's  Le  of/ 1 Z  q,h ^Pf°M'''"u»  ^'"^  **'h  his 
entered  the  court  of  lEo  palace  wiS.""  h  .^i'^^^^.'^'-  '^^^'  "^"^'o" 
-eizedaUthegatesw  hout  Slarce  Wh  i  ..'"''^  *""*  -ixty  men.  and 
with  the  countess  of  A  ffv  1  L  F?^,,i„  Tk  l"'^  ''"^l"  ^'""'  «'  ""PP" 
apartment.  Close  behin7limwa«rS  ','*'."«  »ud'lenly  entered  the 
three  or  four  followed  .nHSio^'  ''"^'?  """'P'""'  ''"•'"""•• '  ""^ 
himself  their  victZto  k  sheuir  Shi  I  m''""  ""^ '"'  ''""''"ess,  supposing 
hoping  that  she  St  Drovrsmnno^^^^V  *"'^'"»  ^'«'d  "<"  •'", 

eommnndedRizziot.  SeLlaco    rwh'^^^^  ''"^*^"'"'  '^"'^  ^"'•'""'''y 

which  he  hadoccuniodionlnn'^  M  "''"'^'','"'  was  so  unworthy,  and 
«hreat..,i„gi  ,rrv«  li  L'  "^;„  ^u"7  *'"ipl"y«<i  tears,  entreaties  and 
ton.  from  Lr  hv  vini.„;/"!lTl.^^i_''"V'^  "II  these,  he  was 

next  apartment.- hi.    odywHs'piS^v.ilh'Si'.SwS'  ''"'"'^''  "»' 
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Mary  was  bu  a  very  short  time  without  a  favourite.    James  Hepburn, 
earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  base  character,  gained  an  ascendancy  over 
herheart;  and  the  king  was  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect.    On 
the  19th  of  June,  1566,  she  was  delivered  of  a  son.    This  event  did  not 
in  the  least  alter  her  opinion  in  favour  of  her  husband,  and  her  aversion 
to  hiiu   was  excessive.     Bothwell  was  the  object  of  her  admiration 
Henry  had  for  some  time  resided  at  Glasgow,  where  he  had  suffered 
aevecely  from  illness.    Thither  Mary  w^nt,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to 
come  to  Edinburgh,  to  which  place  he  was  carried  in  a  litter.    The  house 
prepared  A.r  his  reception  belonged  to  the  provost  of  a  collegiate  church, 
called  Kirk  of  Field,  and  had  all  tlie  advantages  of  healthful  air  torecom- 
mend  :i,  and  its  solitude  rendered  it  a  proper  place  for  the  commission  of 
that  criine,Avith  a  view  to  which  it  seems  manifestly  to  have  been  chosen 
Mary  attended  the  king  with  assiduous  care;  she  even  slept  twoniirhts  in 
the  chamber  under  his  apartment.     On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February.  1567 
she  left  him,  in  order  to  be  present  at  a  masque  in  the  palace.     At  two 
o  clock  the  next  morning  the  house  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder     The 
dead  body  of  the  king,  with  that  of  a  servant  who  slept  in  the  same  room 
were  found  lying  in  an  adjacent  garden,  without  the  city  wall,  untouched 
by  fire,  ano  with  no  bruise  or  mark  of  violence.     The  queen  and  Bothwell 
were  generally  suspected  of  the  murder,  not  only  by  her  own  subjects,  bu 
by  all  Lurope,  oyer  which  the  news  spread  rapidly,  and  excited  universa 
horror;  but  what  contributed  most  to  convince  the  world  of  her.?uilt  was 
he  r  carriage,  on  the  15th  day  of  May  following,  with  Bothwell.    This  Jnde 
cent  act  excited  particular  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  the  Scots  •  anj? 
in  one  month  Bothwell  was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  flight  to  Nor'wav 
where  he  died  in  a  miserable  state,  while  Mary  surrendered  herself  to  tht 
nobles,    ;  ...conducted  her  to  Edinburgh,  amid  the  execrations  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  multitude'.    The  following  evening  she  was  conveved 
under  a  strong  guard,  to  Lochlevin  castle,  and  put  under  the  car*  ol 
\Villiain  Douglas,  the  owner  of  it,  toykeep  her  as  a  prisoner.     In  thit 
place  she  resigned  the  crown  to  her  sdn,  and  appointed  the  earl  of  Murraj 

"',?'  ^^n\'~I^"^^f  y,''-*^  *''®  ''""^  *"  •"'"*"''  was  crowned  at  Stiriino 
on  the  29ih  day  of  July,  1567 ;  and  the  eari  of  Murray  assumed  h? 
regency,  the  good  effects  of  which  was  quickly  felt.  He  called  a  narlia 
ment»  that  confirmed  the  proceedings  of  the  confederates.  Here  the  let 
lers  which  Mary  had  written  to  Bothwell  were  produced,  which  oroved 
her  to  be  accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  king.  Vet  George  Douglas,  a 
vj)u.hofeighteen.  and  brother  to  William  Douglas,  who  had  charge  oi 
Mary,  was  induced,  by  her  affable  and  insinuating  manner,  to  let  her 
escape.  On  Sunday  the  2d  of  May,  while  his  brother  was  at  supper,  he 
procured  the  keys  which  unlocked  her  apartment;  and  the  queen  and  one 
of  her  maids  were  suA^ered  to  escape  to  a  boat  on  the  lake  ready  to  receive 
her.  She  travelled  all  night,  attended  by  Douglas,  Seton,  and  Sir  Jame, 
Hamilton,  and  in  two  days  reached  Hamilton,  where  she  raised  a  larffe 

heard  of  Mary's  flight ;  and  her  army,  already  stroMg,  was  only  eiuht 
miles  distant.  In  this  dangerous  exigeix^y  the  superiority  of  Murrav'a 
genius  appeared,  and  he  was  soon  in  a  coudi^on  to  take  the  field  Be 
hnr"'S  T  '"■'"'^«'f»^  «n  "'e  ""oad  towards  Dumbarton,  layLangsido- 
hlU.  rhiy  the  regent  had  the  precaution  to  seize,  and  here  he  Iwaited  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  The  encounter  was  fierce  and  desperate;  at 
length  the  queen's  army  was  obliged  to  give  ground,  and  the  rout  imAie- 
diatcly  became  universal.  Mary  witn.  sed  the  battle  from  a  hill,  and 
wh  -n  she  saw  the  army,  her  last  hope,  thrown  into  ir^-frievable  confJsion. 
she  began  her  flight,  and  never  slept  till  she  reache.:  U,.  abbey  of  Dm., 
dreiian,  in  Galloway,  full  sixty  Scots  miles  from  the  ,':iu  of  battle.    From 
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ihence  she  escaped  in  a  fisherman's  boat  to  Carlisle,  with  about  twenty 
aiKwidanls.    This  event  took  place  on  the  Ifith  of  May,  15G8.     Ehzabeih 
no  sootier  heard  that  Mary  had  arrived  in  England,  than  she  resolved  to 
detain  her.     With  this  view. she  instantly  dispatched  Lord  Scrope,  &nl 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  with  letters  full  of  kindness  and  condolence  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  gave  orders  to  prevent  her  escape.     Mary  was  soon  after 
conducted  to  Bolton,  a  seat  of  Lord  Scrope's  on  the  borders  of  Yorkshire. 
She  was  some  time  after,  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  her  favour,  removed 
to  Coventry,  a  place  of  strength,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  reg- 
ular  siege.     Weary  of  keeping  such  a  prisoner  as  the  Scotch  queen,  Eliza- 
beth resolved  to  deliver  her  to  the  regent  on  certain  conditions.     But  while 
this  affair  was  in  negotiation,  the  regent  was  murdered  by  Hamilton,  of 
Bothwellhaiigh,  a  person  who  owed  his  life  to  the  regent's  clemency, 
rhus  ended  the  celebrated  man,  James  Stuart,  natural  son  of  James  the 
Fifth,  by  Lady  Erskine,  and  natural  brother  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.     He 
possessed  personal  intrepidity,  military  skill,  and  sagacity.     He  was  a 
friend  to  learning,  zealous  for  the  reformed  relisjion,  and  liberal   to  all 
wbom  he  esteemed  wonliy  of  his  confidence  and  friendship.     He  was  long 
and  affe-tioiiMtely  remembered  among  the  people  by  the  name  of  the 
"good  r'fgent. '  • 

I,  *;  "■  V'?\r^^^  ®"^'  7*^  Lenox,  father  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  was  elected  regent  on  the  13th  of  July,  1570;  and  in 
1571  Dumbarton  castle  was  attacked  and  taken  by  Captain  Crawford  •  a 
service  of  great  importance  to  the  regent,  being  the  only  fortified  place  in 
the  kingdom  that  hdd  out  for  the  queen.  He  was,  however,  surprised 
and  murdered  at  Stirling,  on  the  3d  ofSeptember,  1571.  The  earl  of  Mar 
was  ctioben  regent  by  a  majority  of  voices,  on  the  6th  of  September.'but 
he  retained  the  situation  no  longer  than  the  29th  of  October,  1572.  when 
the  earl  of  Morton  was  elected,  the  fourth  who  had  held  that  dangerous 
office  in  the  space  of  five  years.  James  was  now  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age  Alexander  Erskine  had  the  chief  direction  of  his  education ;  ai  d 
uml«r  him  the  celebrated  Buchanah  acted  as  preceptor,  assisted  by  hree 
others  of  the  first  ability.  The  nation  groaned  under  the  oppressfons  of 
Morion;  and   those  about  tho  king  infused    into  him  suspidons  of  h^ 

him  ivith  implacable  resentment;  they  beseerhed  the  king  to  call  ^ 
;""":■'  of  hf.  ""Wes.  James  consented,  and  letter*  were  issifed  for  tat 
purpose.  I'his  coutic.l  met  March  24,  1578,  and  advised  the  king  o  de- 
prive  Morton  of  the  regency,  and  take  the  reins  of  government  Into  hU 
own  hands.  Morton  Immediately  acquiesced,  and  a  counTof  twelve 
peers  were  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  the  adminislra  ion  o  affair* 
Morton,  however,  gained  tlie  ascendancy  in  a  month,  and  resumed  h  s  formed 
au  hnrily  James  early  discovered  that  excessive  attacEu  to  fav Tr 
ites  which  accompanied  liiin  through  life.     Esme  Stuart,  second  brS 

lomi  so'l"of  S'oSiu''"'''  "  •">e"chman  and  Captai^  James  Stuart 
McniKi  son  of  Lord  Ochiltree,  were  most  in  h  s  confidence.  Both  thesJ 
fav,„m  es  laboured  to  undermine  the  authority  of  Morton  .they  accused 
him  of  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  and  offered  to  verify  his  chJrffe  bJ 
legal  ev.de^nce.  Morton  was  confined  first  to  his  own  house  and  afieJ 
warns  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ,  and  he  was  soon  a"-r  tned  condemn 
cd,  and  executed.  Whnt  he  confessed  with  regard  to  the  crime  iHe" 
markahle  ;  ,t  amounted  to  this,  that  Bothwell  and  Huntley  were  the  ner' 
.ctrHiors.  and  that  the  queen  was  the  author  of  it.  Mo  fon  wa,  executed 
n  1581.  The  enterprise  called  the  "  raid  of  Rulhven  »  happened  hi  the 
£r'"«  >''".'•'•'  «''r"  !^«  king  was  seized  in  Riithven  castle  by  Go  vrie 
Sd';y7liz;i:eth''''fc    f""  "'"'P'^^^-  *'  ••  -'^    -«  coS 
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Pifr.lf.?'     .l.'^^.l"^^"''*'^^"^  ^^'^  ''""«''  •"  »  conspiracy  against 
flvV'^.J-V^^^i  ^^^  ^r^i  P''>\»\Des,gnmer,t,  which  sh-  no  sooner  diH- 
covered,  than  she  resolved  to  take  Mary  out  of  the  hands  of  the  earl  ol 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  had  the  care  of  her  fifteen  years,  and  appointed  Sii 
Amias  Paulet  and  Sir  Drue  Drury  to  be  her  keepers.     Soon  after  litis  an 
act  was  passed,  which  rendered  Mary  accountable  not  only  for  ho-  own 
actions,  but  for  those  of  others,  in  consequence  of  which  she  might  forfeit 
her  right  of  succession,  and  even  her  life  itself.     From  this  period  Marv 
was  treated  with  increased  rijjour;  almost  all  her  servants  were  dismissed 
she  was  removed  to  Tetbury,  and,  shortly  after,  was  tried  and  executed. 
The  next  event  of  importance  connected  with  the  court  of  Scoiland 
was  the  marriagre  of  James  to  the  princess  Ann  of  Denmark,  which  took 
place  November  24,  1589.    As  tlie  prospect  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  ol 
England  drew  near,  James  thought  it  prudent  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  party 
in  that  country.     Ldward  Bruce,  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth, 
solicited  her  iii  the  most  earnest  manner  to  recognize  his  title  by  some 
public  deed;  but  a  general  and  evasive  answer  was  all  that  James  could 
obtain.    As  no  impression  could  be  made  on  the  queen,  the  ambassador 
was  then  ordered  to  sound  the  disposition  of  her  subjects.    Ir  this  he 
succeeded,  and  many  of  the  highest  rank  gave  him  repeated  assuianccsoi 
iheir  resolution  to  assert  his  master's  right  against  every  preten  ^.-r 

During  the  summer  of  1600,  Scotland  enjoyed  an  unusual  tranquillity, 
when,  m  the  midst  of  this  security,  the  king's  life  was  exposed  to  the  ut- 
most danger,  by  a  conspiracy  altogether  unexpected,  and  almost  inexpli- 
'  hf^hl.  ?/'*  auihors  of  it  were  John  Ruthven,  earl  of  Cowrie,  and  his 
brother  Alexander,  the  sons  of  that  earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  yoar 

ro,^lH„t"pafbf^"^     """'•''  ^'  ^^^  ""i!'^'  "^'^  ^"'"'S  the  hunting  season 
resided  at  Falkland,  was  going  out  to  his  sport  early  in  the  morning,  he 

was  accosted  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  airof  importante! 

told  him,  that  the  evening  before  he  had  met  an  unknown  man,  of  a  sus- 

picious  appearance,  walking  alone  in  a  by-path,  near  his  brother's  house 

at  Perth,  and  on  searching  him,  had  found  under  his  cloak  a  not  filled 

with  a  great  quantity  of  foreign  gold ;  that  he  hid  immediately  seized 

both  liiin  and  his  treasure,  and,  wiihont  communicating  the  mailer  to  anv 

person,  had  kept  him  confined  and  bound  in  a  solitary  house,  and  that  he 

thought  It  his  duty  to  impart  such  a  singular  event  first  of  all  to  his  mai-' 

esly     James  immediately  suspected  this  person  to  be  a  seminary  priest 

supplied  with  foreign  gold,  in  order  to  excite  new  commotions^  ii,  the 

Kingdom,  and  resolved  to  empower  the  magistrates  of  Penh  to  call  the 

person  before  them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  storv 

Ruthven  violently  opposed  this  resolution,  and,  with  many  arguments.  iL 

ducedtl.ekingtor.de  directly  to  Perth,  and  to  examine  'he  n.aUer  "n 

person.  When  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  Ruthven  rode  fo.,vard  to  inform 
1)18  brother  of  the  king's  arrival,  with  about  twenty  attendants.  No  oreo- 
arations  were  made  .rorhis  entertainnumt;  allhouqh  the  earl  appeared  pen- 
•ive  and  embarrassed,  he  look  groat  pains  to  atone,  by  his  courtesy  for 
the  common  fare  w.ih  which  he  treated  his  guest.  As  soon  as  the  kinff's 
repast  was  over,  his  attendants  were  conducted  to  dinner  in  another  room 
Ruthven  told  him  nbw  was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber  where  the  un.' 
known  person  was  kept;  and,  conducting  the  king  up  a  staircase  and 
then  hrough  several  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  behi  d 
him.  led  him  at  last  to  a  small  study,  in  which  stood  a  man  clad  in  armour, 
with  a  sword  and  a  dagger  by  his  side.  The  king,  who  expected  to  have 
found  one  disarmed  and  bound,  started  at  the  sight.  Ruthven,  snatchino 
die  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in  armour,  and  hold"  gio"? 
king  8  breast.  »  Remember,"  said  he,  "  how  ..njustly  my  fainer  sulTerVd  by 
your  command.  Yo.i  are  now  my  prisoner  ;  submit  to  my  disposal  with- 
out reiutanceor  oulc;y,  or  tliis  dagger  sliall  instantly  reveiig.;  his  blood  " 
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3ame8  expostulated  with  Ruthven,  entreated,  and  flattered  him.    Words 
had  no  effect.    Ruthven  told  him  that  he  must  die,  and  attempted  to  bind 
his  hands.    James,  unarmed  as  he  was,  scorned  to  submit  to  that  indiir 
n:ty,  and,     .osmg  with  the  assassin,  a  fierce  struggle  ensued,  the  man  in 
armour  standing  motionless  all  the  while,  and  the  king  dragging  Ruthveo 
towards  a  window  which  was  open.    The  kit^g  then,  with  a  voice  of  ter- 
ror,  loudly  exclaimed,  " Treason !  treason  !  help!  I  am  murdered  "'    His 
aitoiidants  heard  and  knew  his  voice,  and  saw  at  the  window  a  hand  which 
grasped  the  king's  neck  with  violence.     They  flew  to  his  assistance,  and 
Ssir  John  Ramsay  first  entering  the  apartment,  rushed  upon  Ruthven.  who 
was  still  strugghng  with  his  royal  master,  struck   him  twice  with  his 
dagger,  and  thrust  him  towards  the  stairs,  where  Sir  Thomas  Erskine 
and  Sir  Hugh  Hemes  met  and  killed  him.     Gowrie  now  rushed  into  the 
room,  with  a  sword  in  each  hand,  followed  by  seven  of  his  attendants 
wen  armed,  and,  with  a  loud  voice,  threatened  them  all  with  instant  death. 
Notwiths  andmg  the  inequaluy  of  numbers,  they  encountered  the  earl,  and 
Sir  John  Rnmsay  pierced  Gowrie  to  the  heart,  who  fell  without  utterina 
lJ°'i,    His  followers  having  received  several  wounds,  immediatelj 

ThP*  J»te    '''"riJ"'  ""  L""^'"  P'-°««<l'n?  against  the  conspirator^ 
The  dead  bodies  of  the  two  brothers  were  produced  there  accordin.^^ 
bw   an  indictment  for  high  treason  was  preferred  against  them,  witneSses 
were  examined,  and,  by  an  unanimous  sentence,  the  punishment  due  to 
traitors  was  inflicted  on  their  dead  bodies.     The  parliament  a  so  enacJn 
that  the  surname  o(  Ruthven  should  be  abolished  P*"'^"'^"'  **'°  ^"*'''««^ 
Queen  Klizabeth  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1604,  in  the  seventieth  vear 
of  her  age,  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  reign.     A  short  time  nrevious  to^hpr 
death,  she  declared  to  Cecil  and  the  lo?d.admiral?•^hiS^r  cousin    fhe 
km?  of  Scots,  should  be  her  successor."     This  she  confirmed  on  hJl 
death-bed      As  soon  as  she  had  breathed  her  laslf  the  lords  of  the  cou,fci 
proclaimed  James  king  of  England.     All  the  intriVues  carried  on  by  for. 
eigners  m  favour  of  the  infanta,  all  the  cabals  formed  within  .he  kingdom 
to  support  the  title  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  and  the  eari  o    Hmfo  d  dU^ 
appeared  in  a  moment.     Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Nop 
thumberland,  and  Thomas  Somerset,  son  of  the  earl  of  \Vorcester  we/; 
dispatched  to  Scotland  with  a  letter  to  James,  signed  bv  all  he  peers  an" 
privy  councillors  then  ,n  London,  informing  him  of  EllzabetKeceas^ 
and  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.     He  prepared  to  set  out  for  LondoS 
mid  appointed  the  queen  to  follow  him  within  a  few  weeks  ^^^^^^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T»«  ACCESSION  or  JAMBS  THE  SIXTH  OF  SCOTLAND,  AND  THE  FIRST  Or  ENGLAND 

On  the  5th  Of  April  James  began  his  journey  with  a  splendid  train  and 

entering  London  on  the  7th  of  May,  took  peaceable  posSon  of  the 

hrone  of  England.     But  from  this  period  to  the  legislative  union  of  Ihf 

kingdoms,  Scotland  declined  not  onfy  in  importanS  but  I'f  weLl  h*''^  £ 

Ti   u    ,.'nS  o^F^'r''/??  'y  '^'  ""''"''^'''  "-as  considered  rati  er 
us  an  ai  ..id.ige  of  England  than  an  important  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  It  was  consequently  neglected.  F    *  "»  wreai  uriiain. 

We  shall  in  this  place  introduce  the  reflections  of  that  able  historian 
m  the  wealth  and  honours  which  he  now  would  be  able  to  bWlQw   S 
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tended  Httle  to  the  most  obvious  consequences  of  that  great  event,  and 
rejoiced  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  if  it  had  been  no 
less  beneficial  to  the  kinsdom  than  honourable  to  the  king.     By  his  ac- 
cession, James  acquired  such  an  immense  increase  of  wealth,  power, 
and  splendour,  that  the  nobles,  astonished  and  intimidated,  thonght  it  vain 
to  struggle  for  privileges  which  they  were  now  unable  to  defend.     Nor 
was  It  from  fear  alone  they  submitted  to  the  yoke  ;  James,  partial  to  his 
countrymen,  and  willing  that  they  should  partake  in  his  good  fortune, 
loaded  them  with  riches  and  honours ;  and  the  hope  of  his  favour  concurred 
with  the  dread  of  his  power,  in  taming  their  fierce  and  independent  spirits. 
The  will  of  the  prince  became  the  supreme  law  in  Scotland,  and  the 
nobles  strove,  with  emulation,  who  should  most  implicitly  obey  commands 
which  they  lir.d  formeriy  been  accustomed  to  contemn.     Satisfied  with 
having  subjected  the  nobles  to  the  crown,  the  king  left  them  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  aiif'ent  jurisdiction  over  their  own  vassals.    The  extensive 
rights  vested  in  a  feudal  chief,  became  in  their  hands  dreadful  instruments 
of  oppression,  and  the  .military  ideas  on  which  these  rights  were  founded, 
being  gradnaily  lost  or  disregarded,  nothing  remained  to  correct  or  to 
mitigate  the  rigour  with  which  they  were  exercised.     The  nobles  exhaust- 
ing  their  fortunes  by  the  expense  of  frequent  attendance  upon  the  English 
court,  and  by  attempts  to  imitate  the  manners  and  luxury  of  their  more 
wealthy  neighbours,  multiplied  exactions  upon  the  people,  who  durst 
hardly  utter  complaints  which  they  knew  would  never  reach  the  ear  of 
their  sovereign,  nor  move  him  to  grant  them  any  redress.     From  the 
union  of  the  crowns  to  the  revolution  in  1688,  Scotland  was  placed  in  a 
political  situation  of  all  others  the  most  singular  and  unhappy ;  subjected 
at  once  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  monarch,  and  to  the  oppressive  jurisdiction 
of  an  aristocracy,  it  suflered  all  the  miseries  peculiar  to  both  these  forms 
of  government.     Its  kings  were  despotic,  its  nobles  were  slaves  and 
tyrants,  and  the  people  groaned  under  the  rigorous  domination  of  both." 
As  the  nobles  were  deprived  of  power,  the  people  acquired  liberty. 
Exempted  from  burdens  to  which  they  were  formerly  subject,,  screened 
trom  oppression,  to  which  they  had  long  been  exposed,  and  adopted  into 
a  constitution  whose  genius  and  laws  were  more  liberal  than  their  own, 
they  extended  their  commerce,  refined  their  manners,  made  improve- 
menta  in  the  elegancies  of  life,  and  cultivated  the  arts  and  sciences 
Since  the  union,  the  commons,  anciently  neglected  by  their  kings,  and 
seldom  courted  by  the  nobles,  have  emerged  into  dignity,  and,  beiniy 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  privileges  which  the  English  had  pur- 
chased  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  must  now  be  deemed  a  body  not 
less  considerable  in  the  one  kingdom  than  in  the  other.     The  church  felt 
the  effects  of, the  power  which  the  king  acquired  by  his  accession,  and  its 
revolutions  are  worthy  of  notice.    James,  delighted  with  the  splendour 
and  authority  which  the  English  bishops  enjoyed,  and  eager  to  effect  a 
union  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy,  which  he  had,  in  vain,  attempted  in  the 
civil  government  of  the  two  kingdoms,  resolved  to  bring  both  churches  to 
an  exact  conformity  with  each  other.     Three  Scotchmen  were  consecrated 
bishops  at  London.      From  them  their  brethren  were  commanded  to  re- 
ceive  orders.  -Ceremonies   unknown  in  Scotland    wore  imposed,  and 
though  the  clergy,  less  obsequious  than  the  nobles,  boldly  opposed  these 
innovations,  James,  long  practised  and  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  man- 
aging them,  obtained  at  length  their  compliance.    But  Charles  I.,  a  super 
Btitious  prince,  unacquainted  with  the  genius  of  the  Scots,  imprudent  and 
precipitant  in  all  the  measures  he  pursued  in  that  kingdom,  pressing  too 
eagerly  the  reception  of  the  English  liturgy,  and  indiscreetly  altempling 
a  resumption  of  church  lands,  kindled  the  flames  of  civil  war  •  and  the 
iwople  being  left  at  liberty  to  indulge  their  own  wishes,  the  episcopal 
rtiuich  was  overturned,  and  the  presbyterian  governmeul  and  discipline 
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wets  re-establisfied  with  new  vigour.  Together  with  monarcTiy.  enisco. 
pacy  was  restored  in  Scotland.  A  form  of  government  so  Ss  ,?th^ 
people,  required  force  to  uphold  it,  and  thou|h  not  only  the  whole  ripou? 
sunnorf^'"'"'  '"  'h«  barbarity  of  persecution,  were  employe? 'n  Us 
S  d  fficul  V      A^thl  '*•"  Tr  ''r  in^ur-nowntable,  and  it  subsisted 

Nor  did  the  influence  of  the  accession  extend  to  the  civil  and  ecclc«iaa 
.cal  constitutions  alone;  the  genius  of  the  nation,  its^as^e  and  so  S 
things  of  a  nature  still  more  delicate,  were  sensibly  affected  by  that  eve  t^ 
When  learning  revived  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  aU  the 
modern  languages  were  in  a  state  extremely  baitarous.lvoX  elet'anie 
J  ..Tr-,,"'^H^7",^^  perspicuity.  No  author  thoughrof  wrUiS^^^^^ 
page  so  111  adapted  to  express  and  embellish  his  sentiments,  or  of  erec^- 
ng  a  work  for  immortality  with  such  rude  and  perishable  materials      As 

effort  of  the  human  mind,  but  was  excited  chiefly  by  admSn  K^^^ 
ancients,  which  began  then  to  be  studied  in  every  pLt  of  Eurone  theU 
compositions  were  deemed  not  onlv  the  standards  of  tas"e  and  cff  Jnt 

would  have  had  no  cause  to  rra..i    hit     i  ■     ,  '     "  '""^  Pre'uins. 

would  Slill  h.™  b°,°,  abl,  tom!imli„  .    °''""^°  .'"  ""■  P""""   '»"«■  ""^ 

iSprrou"frKi^h;''srSr'- 

The  letters  of  8everarScottish8tH\iio^^^  '"'"■'  """"^  -^'^  """">•    ' 

.acgance,  or  in  nurity.  to"tsVoVlrE^liU''':iir.r^„«,;r!.;i'i- 
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corresponded.  James  lifmself  was  master  of  h  style  far  from  contempti- 
ble, and  by  his  example  and  encouragement  the  Scottish  lanffUHge  might 
have  kept  pace  with  the  Iliiglish  in  refinement.  Scotland  ttiighi  have  had 
a  series  of  authors  in  its  own,  as  \vell  as  in  the  Latin  language  to  boast  of; 
and  the  improvements  in  taste,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  which 
spread  over  the  other  polished  nations  of  Europe,  would  not  have  been 
unknown  there. 

Durintr  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  English  were  gradually 
refining  their  language  and  their  taste  ;  in  Scotland  the  former  was  much 
debased,  an-d  the  latier  almost  entirely  lost,  in  the  beginning  of  mat 
period,  both  nations  were  emerging  out  of  barbarity ;  but  the  distance 
between  them,  which  was  then  inconsiderable,  became,  before  the  end  of 
it,  immense.  Even  afier  science  had  once  dawned  upon  them,  (lie  Scots 
seemed  to  sink  back  into  ignorance  and  obscurity,  and  active  and  intelli- 
gent as  they  natiiially  were,  they  continued,  while  other  nations  were  eager 
in  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  knowledge,  in  a  state  of  langour.  .  This,  how- 
ever, must  be  imputed  to  the  unhappiness  of  their  poliiieal  situation,  not 
to  any  defect  of  genius ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  one  removed  in  any  degree, 
than  the  other  began  to  display  itself.  'I*he  act  abolishing  the  power  of 
the  lords  of  the  articles,  and  other  salutary  laws  passed  at  the  revolution, 
having  introduced  freedom  of  debate  into  the  Scottish  parliament, 
eloquence,  with  all  the  arts  that  accompany  or  perfect  it,  became  imme- 
diate objects  of  attention  ;  and  the  example  of  Fletcher  of  Sallon  is  alone 
sufficient  to  sliow  that  the  Scots  were  still  capable  of  general  sentiments, 
and,  notwithstanding  some  peculiar  idioms,  were  able  to  express  them- 
selves with  energy  and  with  elegance. 

At  length,  tlie  union  having  incorporated  the  two  nations,  and  rendered 
them  one  people,  the  distinctions  which  subsisted  for  many  ages  gradually 
wore  away  ;  the  same  manners  prevailed  in  both  parts  of  the  island  ;  the 
same  authors  were  read  and  admired;  the  same  entertainmcnls  were  fre- 
quented by  the  elegant  and  polite;  and  the  saiiie  standard  of  taste  and  of 
purity  in  language  was  established.  The  Scots,  after  being  placed,  during 
a  whole  century,  n  a  situation  no  less  fatal  to  the  liberty  than  to  'he  taste 
tnd  genius  of  the  nation,  were  at  once  put  in  possession  of  privileges 
more  valuable  than  those  whirh  their  aiuresiors  had  formerly  enjoyed  ; 
and  every  obstrnctio;i  that  had  retarded  their  pursuit,  or  prevented  their 
acquisititni  of  liierarj  fame,  was  wholly  removed.  There  were  seven 
Scottish  parliaments  culled  afler  the  accession  of  James,  wherein  he  pre- 
sided by  a  coiriir.iosioiie,-.  An  act  was  was  passed  in  IfiOG  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  »!state  of  bishops  ;  which  was  followed  by  a  great  variety  of 
laws  for  giving  proper  effect  to  the  general  (irinciple;  and  there  were  also 
many  laws  enacted  for  promoting  domestic  economy.  After  governing 
Scotlaiul  with  considerable  siiecess  during  his  occupation  of  the  throne 
of  Kngland,  he  died  on  the  27lh  of  March,  1035,  and  was  succeeded  by  hit 
non,  Charles  I.,  then  in  the  2&th  year  of  his  age. 


CHAPTER  V. 

rnOM   TUB    ACCESSION   or   CHARMS    I.    TO    THE   DIATII    or   WIMIAM    III. 

Di'RiNO  the  first  ten  years  of  Charles'  reiyn  nothing  occurred  in  Scot- 
land  calculated  to  disturb  the  serenity  of  hi?  rule  ;  but  this  calm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  t-equent  broils  and  contentions,  arising  from  many  cnnges,  bu. 
chiefly  originaling  in  ecclesiastical  mailers.  Among  many  laws  of  a 
puluiary  tendency,  they  passed  nn  act,  reserving  to  the  crawn  those  landd 
which  ihe  bhronnge  had  wrested  from  the  church;  the  cleriry  were  tliu-i 
beiictilled,  lliu  people   were  lelievud.  but    the  barons   were  oHendeU 
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mon wealih.     To  desc  ibe  tlie  battlL  wt    h  f"!  "f  ^'l"'"""  «'"  "^^  '^«'"- 
and  roundheads,  or  to  makrcommpf,.- n     /"?''  P^'"''?  between  royalists 
of  the  times,  would  be  ^S  5eZtT.^^■^'t 'l^P'^T'^  """^ '"'^'^ 
inthisvolum;.and\vhlhmuTrlS.r'r\^''^'r'^'?y  '""""^  ^  P'"°« 
EnglHud.     We  shHll  t  lerefSre  m/rHv  nh '    '^'"^l"  ^L"'  *"  »'»«  •""'^•s  of 

reformed  protestant?o£n  S^l  had  hpr'"'"/'!'!^  to  maintain  the  true 
of  his  father  and  erat  fat  er'-  i^,  J^  ,  *^"  ««'»'^''s''ed  during  the  reigns 
Hie  episcopal  gov?  S  Uk>.  L  h«  ,f  ''T'""'"'  ""»'  ''«  ^«">'J  «'«tore 
tion  of  sessions.  prTsEJ  «£  3  J' "„  ,7'"^^  theadmini.tra- 

episc.pacy  was  violently  rnosLd  an  A  .  ^!'^  endeavour  to  establish 
of  the  Presbyterians,  whi^.|  uKwi  h   «  '1  "'"''  '='"*''  Persecution 

whole  of  the  reign  KbeM  wer^^l""''V'.'■  ''\'  "^verity,  dunng  the 
prisoned,  and  lortSred;  and  whol^trael^^^^^^^^^^^  "'^"  ^'"'"^  fined,  im- 
a  mmtary  despolisn,  of  U?e  ^om^;,^',^^^^^^^^^  •"•"""'fj;  werepla.ed  under 
Presbyterian  party  had  several  timn.  1?  driven  to  desperation,  the 

Home  cases  sLec/ssful  the  vivpipfSni.^. "r'^  *".  """S' and.  although  in 
well-bridge.  '  ^^  ''^^'''  '^'"'"3'  d.-feuted  and  scattered  at  Ltl. 

eo^^pSil^^vSnm^i^^^.liS'^^^  hi,  intention 

nv,iIibertieS.'tl^VVe:  fesS'  ^o'tE"  to 'u'"  "'?'  '^'^'""'  ^"  ""''' 
«M  this  p,Mnt,  indeed,  the  pe  pfcM  f  S, ,  lIl^H  ?.  *""'  ''"''«'"'"  P'''"<'ipl';« 
ll.<7  heard  of  the  landing  ofZtjril^nfn  "'"'  "nammous,  and  when 
M.  favour  of  liberty  a.u  *  i,ipX  Jr  u  f  ,  '^'r  T\  f""''  '""  •••'idaration 
The  nobles  bega,/to  intiig.rfh  V  pul  ;e  '  f  la!  r'  ^1'^''?'  ^^''^J°y- 
•Msurreciion  against  the  catholics  a    iS       1     '^  '^*."  '  ^^"''"  ""l  '"'o 

..pi-.theprir/cofOrangeasthrdeive^o  «rtS\"''''  ""  '^T''  '""''»"•' 
d'Mn.nion,  Willinm  consulted  scve  of  i.n  S -fw  /  ""  m""  ^™'"  P"P'«^' 
r-iiry,  /egardintr  «ho  ••ato  of  their  com  irv  u„  I  '  "V^''*"''  '^'""•^y-  ""'' 
•ummontng  a  conven.ion  at  K.  i  Zri  [?h„"  o  ,"?'^"''  7''?^'''^  '«'"'". 
ihcy  met  ihcy  decided  ih-.t  Li  „  «  '^  '  I!  ■  '^''"'^  March,  1089.  When 
feited  the  riui;,.  St  ccn.t^.  r'^n/,:  ••.'',  »^"«?  "^P<»««r,  had  [or" 
pnncess  of  Orange  to  be  k  ,r  u^l  n/,^  n  «'^  Mxrm\  the  prince  and 
Involved  such  niTghtr  ronSiM    LT         "^  Scotland.    This  act,  which 

"=^v:iunr,  wiougn  uceomp.iiuod  i>v 
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many  mischiefs,  passed  away  without  any  advantage  to  the  nation 
Though  the  revulution  of  1C89  brought  with  it  a  civil  war,  it  was  the 
means  of  8lreri<fihening  the  constitution,  of  preserving  public  liberty,  and 
securing  private  rights.  The  presbyterian  church  was  now  erected  on 
the  ruins  of  episcopacy,  the  prerogative  was  restrained  to  its  proper 
functions,  and  many  salutary  laws  for  promoting  domestic  economy  were 
enacted. 

Although  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the  revolution,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  there  whs  a  considerable  party  that  remained 
attaciicd  to  the  exiled  family  of  the  Stuarts;  and  it  was  found  to  be  no 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  the  expulsion  of  their  ancient 
race  of  nioiiarchs.  Many  of  them  were  in  open  state  of  rebellion.  How- 
ever,  in  August,  1G92,  a  proclamation  of  indemnity  had  been  passed  to 
such  insurgents  as  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment on  or  before  the  last  day  of  December.  The  last  man  to  submit 
was  Macdoiiald  of  Glencoe,  and  he,  owing  to  the  snows  and  other  inter- 
ruptions which  he  met  with  on  the  rond,  did  not  reach  Inverary,  the 
county  town,  in  time,  and  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity  was  therefore  strict- 
ly forfeited.  William  was  informed,  and  fully  believed  that  Macdonald  of 
Ulencoe  was  the  chief  ob.stacle  to  the  parifiration  of  the  Highlands,  and  a 
warrant  of  military  execution  was  procured  from  him  against  the  unfortu- 
nate chief  and  his  whole  tribe.  A  detachment  of  soldiers,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  in  number,  commanded  by  Captiiiii  Campbell,  was  ordered  oil 
the  1st  of  February,  to  repair  to  Glencoe,  where  they  were  quartered  fo» 
a  fortniiihi  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  sequestered  vale.  On  tin* 
evening  of  the  I3th  orders  arrived  to  attack  the  Macdonalds  while  asleep 
at  midnight,  and  not  to  suffer  a  man  to  escape  their  swords;  an  order 
which  the  soldiers  obeyed  with  ruthless  barbarity.  Thirty-eight  persons, 
among  whom  were  Glencoe  and  his  wife,  thus  mercilessly  perished ;  the 
rest,  alarmed  by  the  report  of  the  musketry,  escaped  to  the  hilts,  and  were 
only  preserved  from  destruction  by  a  tempest  that  added  to  the  horrors  ol 
the  night.  The  carnage  was  succeeded  by  rapine  and  desolation ;  the 
houses  were  burned  to  the  ground,  and  women  and  children,  stripped 
naked,  were  left  to  die  of  cold  and  hunger.  This  horrible  massacre  excited 
universal  execration,  and,  naturally  enough,  rendered  the  guvernmenl  of 
William  odious  to  the  Highlanders. 


I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

UNION  OP  THE  TWO   KINODOMS. 

Wiu.iAM  TTI.  died  in  1700,  by  which  the  crowns  of  the  two  nattoni 
devolved  on  Anne,  who  assured  the  parliament  that  she  would  support  the 
government  as  then  established.  lUit  they  refused  to  tolerate  episcopacy, 
and  they  declined  i )  concur  in  ndopling  the  protestant  succession  for  the 
crown;  nay,  they  issued  a  declaration  which  intimated  a  purpose,  in  case 
of  the  <!eini8e  of  the  crown,  to  appoint  a  different  sover«'ign  from  whomso- 
ever miffht  be  the  Knglish  king.  Tiu!  Kiigjisli  statesmen,  forscping  what 
this  WHS  likely  to  produce,  recominende^l  the  nppninlment  of  commissicu- 
ers  to  treat  of^  a  union  beiwrcn  the  two  kingdoms.  Instead  of  regarding 
it  as  an  idenlifi(!ation  of  the  interetit  oflxtlh  kingdoms, the  people  generally 
considerrd  it  as  a  total  surrender  of  their  indenendenco  into  the  hands  oi 
a  powerful  rival.  Addresses  against  it  were  presented  from  all  quarters, 
and  in  several  places  the  populace  rose  in  arms,  and  formed  themselvet 
into  regiments  of  horse  and  fool  in  order  to  oppose  the  union.  Nor  wcrP 
the  cotninercirtl  part  of  the  community,  who  were  supposed  to  benefli 
largely  by  it,  laiitAed  by  ita  terint.    Nutwiihatuuding  every  opposition 
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liowever,  the  treaty  of  union  was  ratified  by  both  parliaments,  and  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1707,  the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Scotland  was 

For  several  years  the  union  was  unproductive  of  those  advantages  which 
were  at  first  expected ;  no  new  nianuractories  were  attracted  to  Scotland 
and  commerce  grew  more  languid  than  before.  But  by  a  considerable 
assimilation  of  the  laws  to  those  of  England,  the  courts  of  justice  wore 
better  regulated,  and  legal  redress  more  easilv  obtained,  while  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  subjecting  prisoners  to  the  'torture  was  abolished  It 
was  stipulated  by  the  treaty  that  no  alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
cnurch  01  bcolland;  that  the  commercial  laws  and  customs  should  be  the 
same  111  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom;  that  the  Scotch  royal  burahs 
should  retain  all  their  ancient  privileges;  and  that  no  person  should  be 
deprived  of  those  hereditary  rights  and  offices  which  they  had  enjoyed  by 
he  laws  of  Scotland.  Looking  at  these  and  otiier  conditions  of  the  union, 
It  IS  certain  that  if  the  Scotch  would  abandon  prejudices  that  ought  to  be 
obsolete,  and  resolve  to  profit  by  the  connexion,  they  would  soon  have 
ample  opportunity  of  so  doing:  while,  on  the  part  of  England,  it  waS 
evident  ll.at  the  zealous  co-operalioi.  of  her  northern  neighbour  n  timSs 

Si.n.T    '""'  '"  '''f  '''^"'''y  °^ '""  ^*^«1«  *«'«"^'  «"d '"  peace  CO  uh! 
bule  to    ts  commercial  importance.     Queen  Anne  died  oii   the   1st  o/ 

We  conceive  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  carry  the  general  narrative  bevond 

wii'h'lho,",!'^f  k'  f  ""."'■^'^<?"«"<1  being  henceforth  detail,'  .rcommSn 
w  th  those  of  hngland,  in  the  history  of  that  country.     But.  in  cone  udinS 

So  1  at't«^h  ?"P'""  '"'>"''''?  '"  «'^«  »  brief  account  of  the  peci  liSief 
which  attach  to    mraters  ecclesiastinal.     In  1560,  the  Roman  0,11,0110 
religion  was  abolished,  and  the  reformation  was  sanctioned  bTactSna 
hanient;  the  distinguishing  tenets  of  ihe  Scotch  church  havZ  been  iK 
embodied  in  the  fcrmulary.  of  faith  attributed  to  Johi    Kn  v^  wL  had 
adopted   he  doctrines  of  Calvin,  established  at  Geneva.     Sral  issem 
bl.es  at  that  time  began,  and  c.nlinued  to  meet  twice  every  year    or  t  ?r." 
jpace  of  twenty  years;  after  which  they  were  annual      From   1572    n 
1592.  a  sort  of  episcopacy  prevailed  in  the  ehurch,  while   he  ec^eshlticS 
.  IZ  h*^  ^^r,r''W"''  P'-^'^'-y'-rian.     .Meantime,  the  dign.tar  es  S  the 
thP  3. ml  '"1  '"•''''"y  "'-"'op-'li/cd  the  revenues  of  the  d  urch  and  left 
the  reformed  clergy  in  a  stale  of  indigence.     After  much  deliherntim?  nl 

tS£"aid*'u.e'f.,r^""'"','"  ""'''■'«  -^  -late'l^hueitnce'f    ''  I 
teachers,  and  the  following  plan  was  adopted.     Two-thirds  of  all  occIps 
Bstical  beneficer  were  n  served  lo  the  preseiU  nossessc.r  miuI  ,,Vh,rf., 
the  re,„ain,ler  was  niinexe.l.  out  ,.f  wl'iich  a-'l.e  c    '    1    tete  7/.' 
to  be  assigned  to  the  protestunt  clerRy,     But  the  revei  u^  C  MnL!: 
S 7  '^l^;^"'^"^'^ "^'"'ly  "l'['li«'l.  -as  diverted  ilo    'ere  anrnT^  '„ 

i,„.  „_.„o«irn(  J  car  the  preSDy;ei  »n 
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government  was  restorid  and  established  by  partiamenl ;  and  the  genf  r;(l 
aaseiiihly  met,  after  it  had  been  discDiitinued  from  the  yeair  652.  Hither- 
to the  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  tlie  clergy  was  madequate,  but 
their  stipends  were  i.ow  raised  and  regulated  by  the  pric^  of  grain. 

The  presbyterian  church  government  afterwards  secured  in  ti>e  treaty 
of  union,  is  founded  on  a  parity  of  ecclesiastical  authority  among  all  its 

iiresbyters  or  pastors,  and  modelled  after  the  Calvinistic  plan,  which 
inox  recommended  to  his  countrymen.  This  form  of  government 
excludes  all  pre-eminence  of  order,  all  ministers  being  held  equiil  in  rank 
and  power.  In  matters  relating  to  discipline  a  pastor  is  asistcd  by  elders, 
who  ought  to  be  selected  from  among  the  most  intelligent  and  consistent 
of  the  parishioners,  but  have  no  right  to  teach  or  dispense  the  sacraments. 
Their  proper  office  is  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  to  cate- 
chise and  visit  the  sick.  They  likewise  discharge  the  office  of  deacons 
by  managing  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  within  their  dis- 
tricts. The  elders  and  ministers  compose  what  is  called  a  kirk  ot  church- 
session,  the  lowest  ecclesiastical  judicature  in  Scotland.  When  a  parish- 
ioner is  convicted  of  immoral  conduct,  the  church-sossion  inflicts  some 
ecclesiastical  censure.  If  a  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  he  may 
appeal  to  the  presbytery,  which  is  the  next  superior  courts  The  ministers 
of  an  indefinite  number  of  contiguous  parishes,  with  one  ruling  elder 
chosen  half-yearly,  out  of  every  church-session,  constitute  what  is  callt;d 
H  preibytery,  which  has  cognizance  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters  within  its 
bounds.  Synods  are  composed  of  several  presbyteries,  and  of  a  ruling 
elder  from  every  church-session  within  th'^ir  bounds.  They  review  the 
proceedings  of  presbyteries,  and  jud^e  in  references,  complaints,  and  ap- 

Eeals  from  the  uiferior  court.    But  ttieir  decisions  and  acts  are  reversible 
y  the  eentrd  assembly,  vtrhich  is  the  highest  ecclesiastical  court,  and  fiom 
which  there  is  no  appeal. 
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FnANce,  which  in  the  time  of  the  Remans  was  called  Gaul,  or  Gallia, 
extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  side  of  Italy,  beyoiici 
the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  that  which  was  situated  on  the  Italian  side  ut 
the  Alps  being  named  Cisaluine  Gaul,  and  that  beyond  thfl  Alps,  Transal 
pine  Gaul.  The  part  of  Transalpine  Gaul  nearest  Upper  Ilajy,  and 
stretching  along  the  Mediterranean  towards  the  Pyrenees,  was  vonmiored 
by  Pabius.  As  this  was  the  first  part  that  was  converted  into  a  Koman 
(irovince,  it  was  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Provtneta  (ifterwurda 
ohaiiffed  into  Provence.)  It  was  bounded  by  ihe  Alps,  the  Cevcniies,  and 
the  Rhone.  Caesar,  who  conquered  Transalpine  Gnul  at  a  later  jM-riod, 
found  it  divided  into  three  parts  :  1.  Aquitaiiia,  extending  from  the  Pyr- 
enees to  the  Garonne,  chiefly  occupied  bV  Iberisi,  tribes  ;  2.  Gallia  Celti- 
ra,  from  ihe  Garonne  to  the  Seine  and  AUrtie  ;  3.  Gallia  Beigivs.  in  the 
north,  extending  to  the  Rhine.  But  subsequently,  bv  th«  command  ol 
Augustus,  a  ve.y  diflTfrent  und  much  morn  minute  division  of  the  countrv 
took  place,  which,  however,  it  is  not  here  iiecsssaty  to  describe 
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cable  to  our  present  obj^c  cS  epreS  aS' ?hf  o^'.r  " V',1"PP"- 
warlike,  goiiiff  always  arni^rl  a,^  rI,,i.P  ,.  '*  *."^  ^''"'^  '"^es  as 
differences  b/ the  8To?d  as  a  n^o„^^  .;,""  ''^  o*=,'=as'0"s  l«  decide  their 
idleness.  but^ospiUbtg'erXSl^nS^^S^^^^^^ 

to  them.  Thes^pr^sIrruleLfpS-fni  f}'^  ['"'  '''^  ''f^Cerence  they  paid 
they  were  exemnt'^fmm  all  irih    /f  P.'/"  ^^  '^*  ""■™'" "'"  "'«*■•  ""athemas; 

The'^K  had  Sn^rsTr  poets  who  o^^  '^^""'"'^'l  '»  "«^'»««' 

comhalants,  and  to  DernetuVtP  ,r" '=°"'P««e<l   war-songs  to  animate  the 

or  senators'of  .he?rKSs!  tog  he  "S^tJl  '^Z  ^"'"''■.  'P''  '^^'''^ 
formed  the  nobUity;  ihesj  S  jum  .i  v^  ""^  ''"^i"-  «hiefs, 

r.,,es^an.thepower;vassa.ageair;'„!;;'e%^'^ 

Romans,  s'oon  rendercXr^Sv  E  «i  ""'' k"^  \'"''  '»S"^'"lt>'re  of  the 
despoiled  it.  This  state  of  ll  "s  ^olu  '  ed  ff.V  r  "'  '^''P""^'"  afterward, 
people  were  redueed  to  the  lowm  deo  I  nf  ^  ^'''"  .centuries,  when  the 
proeon.snl8.  the  prey  of  fact  Zs  l,ul  fi  .  ?"''''">''  "»iP«verished  by  the 
to  slavery,  undef  t/rant     v S  we  e  peme^  '"'••*"'  insurrei-tion 

cursions  of  the  barbarians"  on  thp'^?/C'^  changing.  But  the  "  in- 
greatly  ,,„„5,ej  ,^,  fX«  J     .'  J  J  '  "f' >  'e"'tory.  had  by  this  time 

and  hteralure  of  the  Ron.ans  we  e  „n  In  Twf '  ^  !f  ^'"'"'^'^'i"".  "ts, 
and  weakened,  was  fallini?  into  rm^wi.-  ''feline;  the  empire,  divided 
the  Ron.an  name  fnSV S^  he  h T'l'''""  7""  '■"''*''«^''  ^-'d't'e  glory  of 
north  anci  overran  the  five  province^w&'hhiTfl'  ^mt  issued  frin  ^the 
miMistrat.on  of  a  Trajan  an(l  an  Antonine  «o""«hed  under  the  ad- 

thf  w:^.l;7it;|..;;snxt:;i^;r  ijv^s^"^'^'  '^^t-^- '"« -'^  o^ 

conia  in  Germany,  abandoned  thrir^.sseVlf/TM  "^  '^'''"'^^   '"'"'"  ^'^»- 
of  a  better  country.     Un.ler  thn  liriT.         r   u*"'  ""^""  ""'o<'8.  in  search 
passed  the  Rhine/and  e  tS^    o  m    h  II'"  "'^'^'T  "^'"ff  P'-'Tmnond.   heJ 
bnlgic  Gaul,  that 'part  o   m  S' r^/  w' il7'l«?  '^'''' ^T  »«'  fnrthe'rthan 
Pharamond  died  noon   after  hJ  I  ad     ,ti  if '^''""f'^  '^'«  Netherlands, 
mtsof  kings  which  followed  PharamS  1  !f  '^^'^^ra.     The  lonj 
Vhe/lrsf  is  cHlcd  the  yUmvJJlt  T^  '^^       •^'*'"^*"'  """  I'lree  races 
Franks  =  it  produced  tw^t/S^;, I^'i  J^f^ '"r"  "'"  /"'^'^  '''"S  «f 'he 
yoar  751.  and  ended  w,il,  CI  .ffi'm  '  ''r"'  'T\.'^'''r"''^^8  to  the 
»*c«m  rac.  began  with  Pepin,  mn'or  of  it  n^      "'*"^,,"'5  **""""''•     The 
hnnself  the  title  of  kintf;  nor  dS  I  is  1,  thf  Tj^''^.'''  '  """"'^«  "?«•> 
Popin  .he  Short,  hi,  s./f,,  deprive,  Chffri?'nt'?r'°''  *''""•'«"  Cartel, 
called  the  ^^A"^ov,Na,,,  g„?^  t^   ,ee    ki.  ^^  iV''^''''''T''''     ^his  race, 
glory  uiKler  Charlemag„e,  h„t  Sam'  v  ?.   ^    T''^   ^'  '"•1"'^«'>  '""«h 
»nd  termina.e.!  with  L^ni;  V.   calM  the  sLr^'f  T'^'T  '''''  ""'-'cessors. 
tbe  throne  235  yrnrs,  from  752  to  Of?'      -n^f'"]''''''^'*''' ''**''"?  PO"«''"»'d 
Tmg.  commenced  with  riuirh  OaLt  «n^  '"rf  '"'"'''•  *'""«f'  'he  Cai.|. 

who  retgne,!  8C6  years,  a  d  fi.S^j'i'  fc,  "  ^■•«'>ce  thirty-three  kings, 
«nuary   1793.     France  then  became  a  rpn.?h      ^V\'\^''  "'»"  »'«headed 
'804.  when  it  wm  transformed  ine^^"  "^T^IL'^V":^'^.'^  lasted  mail  May 

;--ftr  L-jr  i-Bpoieou  iiuiiaparte, 
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who  had  risen  on  ihc  ruins  of  the  republic,  and  had  been  dictatorof  France 
under  the  appellaiion  of  chief  consul.  The  imperial  title,  however,  lasted 
but  ten  years,  Napoleon  having  been  driven  from  his  UhUipeJ  ihiontj,  and 
Louis  XVI 1 1,  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestort.. 

In  tracinif  (he  obscure  records  of  the  early  periods,  we  behold  alternately 
wars  and  alliances  among  the  Romans  and  Fianks,  the  Visigoths,  and 
other  barbarians  ;  ambitious  generals  raised  t.>  power  by  the  imperial 
court,  but  quickly  overcoming  their  feeble  masters,  and  calling  in  the  aid 
of  the  barbarous  tribes  to  serve  the  ever-varyiiig  purposes  of  their  per- 
sonal ambition.  The  western  empire  was  then  declining;  the  Saxons 
seized  upon  Anjou  and  Maine;  the  Bnrgundians  occupied  the  country 
near  the  Seine ;  the  Goths  and  Visigoths  exteniled  their  dominions  as  far 
as  the  Loire ;  the  Franks  and  the  Allmanns,  branches  of  the  different 
hordes  which  issued  from  Germany,  contended  for  the  possession  of  the 
north ;  while  the  Romans  or  Gauls  kept  the  other  part  of  the  country. 
On  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  the  lands  were  distributed  among 
their  officers  ;  and  these,  with  the  clergy,  formed  the  fust  great  councils 
or  parliaments.  Thus  the  government  was  evidently  a  kind  of  mixed 
monarchy,  in  which  nothing  of  moment  was  transacted  without  the  grand 
council  of  tiie  nation,  consisting  of  the  principal  oflicerts,  who  held  their 
lands  by  military  tenures.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  when  Gaul  became 
the  possession  of  northern  invaders,  it  did  not  acquire  that  degree  of  free- 
dom to  its  constitution  which  Britain  received,  about  the  same  time,  from 
conquerors  who  sprung  from  the  same  common  stock. 

Tlie  Merovingian  Dynasty,  or  First  Race. 

A.  D,  420.— Pharamond,  the  first  king  of  the  Franks,  was  succeeded  by 
Clodio,  who  extended  the  bounds  of  his  kingdom.  Merovius  secured  the 
acquisitions  of  his  predecessor,  and  Childeric,  his  son,  pushed  his  con- 
quests to  the  banks  of  the  river  Seine.  Clovis,  his  son,  and  the  inheritor 
of  his  ambition,  aggrandized  his  kingdom,  and  so  far  extended  his  power 
that  he  is  ranked  as  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy.  This  prince, 
the  first  of  the  Frank  kings  who  had  embraced  Christianity,  bi  ight  al- 
most all  the  Gauls  under  his  government.  He  parted  his  dominions,  before 
he  died,  between  his  children.  Clovis  owed  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
from  his  marriage  with  a  Christian  princess  of  Spain,  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  most  of  the  Franks,  who  until  that  time  had  been  pagans. 
He  was  baptized  with  great  splendour  in  the  cathedral  at  Rheims,  on 
which  occasion  the  king  granted  freedom  to  a  number  of  slaves,  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  "  Most  Christian  King,"  which  has  ever  since  been  re- 
tained  by  the  monarchs  of  France.  Charles 'I.,  the  youngest  and  most 
barbarous  of  the  sons  of  Clovis,  and  the  last  survivor  of  them,  at  the  time 
of  his  death  possessed  the  whole  of  France  ;  his  dominion  e-xteriuci  from 
the  banks  of  the  Elbe  to  the  sea  of  Aquitaine,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  iin(l 
from  the  Scheldt  to  the  sources  of  the  Loire.  At  his  deaiii  he  dividod  il 
among  his  four  sons.  The  kingdom  was  soon  after  rendered  miserable, 
from  the  jealousy  of  two  ambitious  women,  the  queens  Fredigonde  and 
Brunehaut.  The  former  was  a  prodigy  of  boldness,  of  wickedness,  and 
genius,  and  gained  several  battles  in  person ;  the  other  is  described  as  a 
woman  who,  under  the  exterior  graces  of  beauty,  practised  tlie  worst  of 
vices,  and  expiated  her  crimes  by  a  shocking  death. 

A.  D.  613. — Clotaire  II.,  the  worthy  son  of  Fredigonde,  became  sole 
monarch  of  Franco.  Under  this  prince  the  mayors  of  the  palace  began  to 
iiavo  considerable  power,  which  increased  under  Dagobert  I.,  and  became 
excessive  under  Clovis  II.  and  his  successots.  We  see  in  the  first  race 
little  more  than  the  shadows  of  kin^N,  while  their  ministers  loverned  and 
tyrannized  over  the  people.  Pepin  Heristal,  mayor  of  the  palace  to 
<:hilduric  the  Foolish,  seized  t!ie    whole  authority.    Hit  aon,  Charles 
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Cartel,  a  bold  and  enterpnsing  warrior  and  great  politician,  with  more 
ambition  even  than  his  fatlier,  increased  his  power  by  his  brilliant  acLiW 
ments,  and  governed  France  under  the  title  of  duke.  ""'"""'  aouiev«. 

The  Carlovingian  Dijnasty,  br  Second  Race. 
As  mayor  of  the  palace,  Charles  Martel  had  long  exercised  the  sovereign 
power  in  the  name  of  Childeric,  a  weak  and  indolent  prince  ThrS 
cens,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  south  of  France  nenS 
tmg  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  length  entirely  defeated  bv 
him,  m  one  great  battle,  fought  between  Tours  and  PoitieJs  which  hSted 
seven  days,  and  in  which  300,000  Moslems  were  slaii  In  "qu^n^^ 
of  this  splendid  victory  he  was  considered  the  champion  of  ChriSdom 

EKfo^-^ejdrr 

y^o't~i?^tZ^irr^^^^^^^  -as  valian^  Sfand 

crowned  empeLofTe  Romans  Se  w^L^"^  P"-*  fM''^  ''"^  ^^ 
He  established  a  rcgularand  Sir  .LT  ^^"'.^"P''"^),'  ^^  ^°P«  ^"^  I"- 
favored  the  arts  anTscTences  3  dLfw^rr^S^'^'^Pru^ -^  ^°^°  "^  ^«^«' 
his  subjects,  and  feared  by  SsenemLs     Lon\%^^7n^^  ^""^V^^  ^^ 

.Mirviving  son  of  Chariemagne,  begTn  his  reirijth  t?f  T?'"'  *?'  ''"^^ 
tions.     His  children  revolted  against    f-nhfJI  ®  ^?''\  """"f^  ^^^<="- 

penance,  and  declared  to  have  forfeited  f'h^i^  compelled  to  do  public 
mans  reviewed  their  incursions  and  tS  }?  *™P^"*  ^'W"^^'  ^lie  Nor- 
besieged  Paris  in  tl  e  ?2n  of  Oharf^^^^-^^^^^^^^  «nder  pharles  the  Bald, 
fixed^establishment  undef  Chafes  tSsim^^^^^  "'.  ^'"H,'^  •"^*."'"^'^  ^ 

weakened,  while  the  power  of  ?L  lords  con^J^Lir^*'  authority  became 
perial  dignity  was  alrmdy  lost  to    J^^JJf^^"^^  ini- 

8oon  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  of  France         ''"''*^°''  **"**  '*  ^"^ 

First  BnAxon.-rAe  Capetin,  Dynasty,  or  Third  Ra^. 

rac'i,  Hng'hVape'^usS^efuS  VoT  T^^  %'  'f*  "^  *^«  Cariovingian 
Robert,  whom  the  French  Imd  Sed  Itl  "".l''  """  "'«  ^'•""'^•^"»  "^ 
Simple.  His  father  hM  ro  Seredh  l-Jl^  "I*''®  ^"^  "<"  <^'"»'-l<^«  ♦he 
in  defending  Paris  a^Bt    Ktar^^^^  by  the  nation, 

inheriting  the  valor  of  lis  ancestor  1  a\^  barbarians.  Hugh  Oapet, 
family  possessed  the  duel  es  of  plr'/n  ,  f  n'f ""'  ""^«'"  ^^^^^^r^-  This 
by  t..eir  situation  on  tSfioire  and  4!  S,,il^''''^°U  ""'^  ^^^'^  *^"  '^'^^ 
of  the  monarchy  against  trCmrn!  ?. '  iT^"*  *^.^  «*''''"«««*  bulwark. 
In  the  kingdom      Lbert  as  nuIiT^L      ""^^  *f«ociated  his  son  Robert 
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with  me  assistance  of  the  duke  of  Normandy,  lorced  tiis  brother  to  content 
bimsclf  with  Burgundy,  which  this  branch  of  the  royal  family  possessed 
300  years.  At  this  period  the  tyranny  of  feudalism  was  at  its  height. 
Overwhelmed  with  services,  toils,  and  subsidies  of  all  sorts,  imposed  by 
the  military  or  the  ecelesiastics,  the  people  fought  only  to  rivet  their 
chains  more  finrily.  Those  who  lived  in  the  country  were  called  villeins 
those  of  the  cities  and  towns,  bourgeois.  Neither  of  them  cuuld  labour 
but  for  the  advantage  of  their  lords,  who  often  quartered  their  military 
retainers  upon  them.  Among  themselves  the  lords  were  equally  fero- 
cious ;  their  declarations  of  war  extendftd  to  relations  and  allies,  and  the 
quarrel  of  a  single  family  was  sufficient  to  involve  a  whole  community  in 
the  fiercest  war  for  years  together.  Thus  France  became  one  vast  field 
of  blood,  and  perpetual  cannage  at  length  wearied  even  ferocity  itself. 

A.  n.  1060. — Tne  long  reign  of  Philip  I.,  son  of  Henry  I.,  is  a.n  epoch  of 
remarkable  events.  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  crossed  the  channel, 
and  effected  the  conquest  of  England  in  1066,  where  he  established  his 
own  rigorous  modification  of  the  feudal  regime,  and  had  also  ihe  firmness 
to  refuse  homage  to  the  pope.  A  jest  of  the  king  of  France  on  the  obesity 
of  William  kindled  a  war,  from  which  may  be  dated  a  long  continued 
enmity  between  France  and  England. 

A.  D.  1108. — Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  the  Gross.  The 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed  by  insurrections  of  his  lords  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  these  insurrections  were  the  more  trouble- 
some, as  they  were  secretly  fomented  by  the  English  king,  that  by  weak- 
ening the  power  of  France  his  duchy  of  Normandy  might  be  the  more 
secure.  These  wars  between  the  two  countries  were  often  interrupted 
by  treatict  but  as  often  re-lighted  by  national  ambition  and  antipathy. 
Louis  the  Young,  unfortunate  in  the  crusades,  at  his  return  repudiated  his 
wife,  in  whose  right  he  inherited  Guienne  and  Poictou.  He  died  in  1180, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  H.,  surnamed  the  August.  Philip 
U.  defeated  John,  king  of  England,  and  wrested  from  him  Normandy,, 
Maine,  and  Anjou.  He  then  went  on  the  crusade  with  Richard  Coeur-de- 
Lion,  to  rescue  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens.  The  two  kings  succeeded 
only  in  taking  Acre,  a.id  Philip,  on  his  return,  treacherously  invaded 
Normandy  during  Richard's  absence. 

A.  D.  1223. — Philip  Augustus  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Louis  VIIL, 
■nrnamed  the  Lion.  His  &hort  reign  was  not  marked  by  any  great  events, 
but  he  distinguished  it  by  enfranchising  a  great  number  of  serfs  or  villeins. 
He  signalized  his  courage  against  the  English,  and  died  of  a  contagious 
distemper,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine  years. 

A.  D.  1226. — Louis  IX.,  surnamed  for  his  piety.  Saint  Louis,  having  de 
feated  the  king  of  England  and  many  of  the  grand  vassals  of  Fiance,  at 
Tailleburg,  conducted  an  army  to  Palestine,  took  Damietta  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguislied  himself  at  Massous,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
ft  friend  to  the  indigent,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  Christian  religion. 
He  died  before  Tunis,  where  he  had  gone  upon  a  second  crusade  against 
the  infidels.  Philip  HL,  surnamed  the  Bold,  his  son,  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  army ;  he  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  just,  but  displayed  no 
■triking  abilities.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  the  Fair. 

A.  D.  128S. — Philip  IV.,  surnamed  le  Bel,  or  the  Fair,  celebrated  for  his 
disputes  with  Edward  I.  of  England,  and  Pope  Boniface  VHL,  abolished 
the  order  of  the  Templars,  reduced  the  Flemings,  and  made  the  seat  ot 
the  parliament  permanent  in  Paris.  He  was  of  a  lively  disposition,  but 
cruel  and  unfeeling,  and  employed  ministers  who  possessed  his  defects 
without  his  good  qualities.  In  his  reign,  the  states-general,  or  representa- 
tives of  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  com- 
monalty, were  first  assembled.  Philip  )V.  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Louis  X.,  during  whose  reign,  which  was  short,  the  people  wereburdeacd 
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with  imposts  The  two  brothers  of  Louis,  Philip  the  Long  and  Charles 
Ji'.'.  tl7f  «"<^'=««»'vely.  Philip  signalized  himself  b/a  number  o( 
wise  regulations  in  he  courts  of  justice.    Charles  followed  his  broiher°» 

gZraet'  ^'    ""''''  '""  "'"  ^'^'^  ^«'  ^^'^'^  ^''^  debts  and  badly 
Second  Bhav^h.— House  of  Valoit. 

of  See  °  "'"  '"'*"  »»"Ptmiy  wa.  annexed  lo  the  crown 

ce™,;-e;?f°;^ei°edSl  wrp'  "S'f  J, '?'  "?,»"'  e™'"'  «  Hittal  dl.- 

K^dS:iss„„-SS^Sr"?-- 

moiis  sum,  John  voluntarily  rPt,m«H\«i      5^  ^''''l '^ '"'*« '^^^ 

A.   D.   1364       iZ  ZT  Srll    "        '"  London,  and  died  soon  after, 

Charles  v.,  secSedJvDeG^^^^^^^^  ,^'««'  «"«ceeded   him 

got^r'mSTeS'lnlo^.r^H^rsSe?'  %!'  ='^°^'"V'»^^  France,  under  his 
and  recovering  it  at  intervals  nothL".„  Jl-  '^"'"'^  ''f'""^  '«"'  '''^  '«««on. 
Englishking.HenJy  V    enteredTam^^  «f,H"""  ^"V'^  be  effected.     The 
Henry,  by  treaty,  became  hp?rt.Vih^?'n    ^u'"^^''!f^''"'«°^ 
Charles  VL     Henry  VJ  of  E.hI^.h'"'  ^"'  ^'f'^  *  '""^  '^^/s  before 
very  early  age.    S  u n d e    ^  fn    hkr.'f  R^r""?  ^"'V^  '''•«"'=«  ^'  « 
during  his  life  the  poxer  of  \he  Fn  h«h  tr^V-  V^^  '"  ""^S^"''  »nd 
time  Joan  of  Arc,  an  entlu  s  .st  i     .       '""^^'^l'"  Prance.    About  this 
the  valour  and  patri"  tis  „    f  (he  Ztl  ^T^  °'^  ^f  ';""""-y'  reanimated 
<les  with  success,  bu    w"s  at  le'.oth T^Ln"  't°P    ^''l  '^^'^^^"/^verai  bat- 
witch,  by  order  of  the  KnH  sh      f  sl'p  '  P     Compi6gne.  and  burnt  as  a 
this  time,  Charles  VII   .PianLn".  l  ^^^^^^nd,"  Ihnry  VI.]     Durinff 

of  Bedford  was  no  sooner  iad  £L  ZV  ^VI  ^'•""'^«'     »»'  '^e  duJf 
ciled  with  Charles.  l<Tr£'l^^^^^^^ 

nad  been  held  by  the  po vv™o     h^  Juke  of  h!!!J?  '5''  "'^'"  P^'^'nces,  which 
and  the  Knglisti  were  comnpllpr^r.  Bedford,  acknowledged  Charles, 

succeeded  by  ['0^1^X1  ZSir'''*"""'''^  ''.?"««•  Charles  Vlf.  was 
riewasabads^'aiSAaP  irr  T"  "'  "."'^blished  the  posts! 
lician.  Some  import^Jch  noes  i .  hi  Vvl^^i  ^"'T'  ^"^  *  deep*^poli. 
ncrs  of  the  nation  were  pro  ufej  Jf«  Pl'''"^^al  condition  and  the'^.^n. 
fended  and  ccmsolidatod.^S  k'^pl  s  a  id  iS,  Ji^.l^y^' PT «' ""»  «- 
It  gave  scope  for  theirexoloils  Thn  11  '  a^sisfng  "»  this,  because 
cavalry,  was  formed,  amf  a  corns  o?  ?n  ^"■'"k''"'  ""'^^y  "^  Permanent 
succeeded  him,  married  Am.e  "7Brh(«fy„  .."'"^''u  "•  ^'"•''"  V"'-  who 
last  of  the  great  feudal  fif/rofPrwl^  P""'"»  »"  «nd  ">  the 

dagne  and  Roussilh.,,.     lie  was  an  ami»>5l   '^■''°'^'^  to  Ferdinand  V.  Car. 
KMered  as  a  public  loss  ^^  P""'^*''  andhisdcmth  waa  con- 
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ITu  House  of  ValoiM-Orleana. 

A.  o.  1495 --Charles  VIII.  dying  without  children,  Louis,  duke  of  Of 
leans^  descended  from  Charles  V.,  obtained  the  crowii,  of  which  he  ap- 
peared Worthy  by  his  good  qualities  and  his  virtues.  He  commenced  hia 
reign  by  forgiving  Itis  enemies,  and  befriending  his  people.  He  conquered 
Milan,  which  he  afterwards  lost.  He  made  himself  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  conjointly  with  the  king  of  Arragon.  He  made  war 
alsa  against  Pope  Julius  II.  Gaston,  duke  of  Nemours,  and  the  chevalier 
Bayard,  greatly  distinguished  themselves;  but  the  French  were  obliged 
to  quit  Italy.  Louis  XH.  acquired  glory  more  durable,  by  gaining  the 
love  of  bra  people,  and  by  his  extraordinary  affability,  than  by  hia  wara 

House  of  Valois-Angouleme. 

•«i'D.  1518. — A  prinee  of  the  house  of  Valois-AngouISme  ascended  the 
ITirone  after  the  death  of  Louis  XII.,  who  left  an  only  daughter,  married 
to  Franeia,  count  of  AngoulSme,  heir  to  the  crown.  Francis  defeated  the 
Swiss  at  Marignan,  reunited  Brittany  to  the  ciown,  and  conquered  Lux 
embourg.  He  was  the  protector  and  the  promoter  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a 
great  enccnrager  of  the  learned.  He  died  with  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  polite  prince  in  Europe. 

A.  D.  1547.--Henry  II.  succeeded  Francis.  The  face  of  affairs  changed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  ol  this  prince.  He  joined  the  league 
of  the  protestant  princes  against  the  emperor,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verduov  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,, besieged  Metz; 
the  duke  of  Guise  obliged  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  defeated  him  at 
Renli.  Henry  afterwards  entered  into  a  league  against  the  house  of 
Austria  in  Spain,  and  Philip  II.  avenged  the  honour  of  (he  Spaniards  at 
St.  Quintin.  The  duke  of  Ouise  took  Calais  from  the  English,  and  the 
peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  terminated  the  war.  Francis  II.,  his  son, 
succeeded  to  the  throne— a  prince  without  any  remarkable  vices  or  vir- 
tues. He  was  married  to  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  died  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

A.  n.  1600.— Francis  H.  was  succeeded  by  Charlos  IX.  The  religious 
wars,  the  seeds  of  which  had  been  previously  sown,  broke  out  with  fury  in 
this  reign.  The  massacre  of  Vassi  was  the  signal,  and  France  presented 
nothing  but  one  continued  scene  of  sanguinary  factions  for  years.  The 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day  covered  the  land  with  the  bleeding 
bodies  of  the  protestants.  On  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  orders  had 
been  sent  to  the  governors  of  provinces  to  fall  upon  the  protestants  in 
every  department  throughout  France;  and  though  an  edict  was  published 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  assuring  them  of  the  king's  oroteclion,  and  that 
he  by  no  means  designed  to  exterminate  them  because  of  their  religion,  yet 
private  orders  were  sent  of  a  nature  directly  contrary ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  masse.crp  at  Paris  whs  repeated  in  many  or  the  principa^  towns 
and  in  the  space  of  two  months  fifty  thousand  protestants  were  cruelly 
butchered.  From  the  time  of  this  most  atrocious  order,  given  by 
Chariesi himself,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  languished  with  bodily  pains,  until 
relieved  by  death,  a.  d.  1579.  Charles,  dying  without  issue,  waa  auc- 
ceeded  by  his  brother,  Henry  III.,  who,  in  1675,  concluded  the  celebrate.! 
••edict  of  pacification  "  with  the  protestants ;  the  substance  of  which  was, 
that  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  public  exercise  of  religion,  were 
granted  to  the  reformed,  without  any  other  restriction  than  that  they 
should  not  preach  within  two  leagues  of  Paris,  or  any  other  place  where 
the  court  waa.  This  edict  caused  the  Uuises  to  form  an  association 
called  the  "catholic  league,"  This  struck  at  the  very  root  of  tho  king's 
authority  ;  for  as  the  protestants  had  already  their  chiefs,  so  the  catlio- 
aca  were  for  the  future  to  depend  entirely  upon  tho  chief  of  tho  league, 
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and  execute  Hhatever  he  eonitnaiKlMl      lian<>>  .^..        .1. 
of  the  Protestants,  and  anX?  recJnciliSSSJ*   Ih  .hr'"'*5'!:P*''««»^'«'» 
king  perished  by  assassination  at  SmndlTf*  m^  ?'»d.  ho*ev«r.  the 
Before  the  king's  death  he  nominaKl  Henrv  of  rT  k**'  '"u-***  ye«r  158a 
»  hi.  successor  on  the  throrof  France"  ^  ****"' '"''«  "^  ^aviirre. 

Third  Branch — House  0/ Bourbon. 

.^;•h?;S•^JI*':7s!oV«rHVe^7i^Ve^d^^^  -'»  N-'^™- 

long  distracted  the  kingdSm.     For  thV  .JiSsTC  **".?!""  '"'V'"^  ^ad  so 
gated  .he  celebrated  eLt  of  Nances  whKL^hr"?'^''"?."'^^  *»"*'""'- 
that  had  ever  been  granted  to  thr^formed  b^i^^n'r^      **"  the  Tavoun, 
acknowledged  by  the  lords  of  the  court   h„?^  other  princes.    He  wa, 
league,  which  set  up  the  old  carSnalTfLnrt**PP°^^^   "^^  *'"'  "^^^clic 
of  Charles  X.     Henry  I V?  wUh  a  .mS?  a?°"  ".'"."8"'  «"«*«'  '^e  title 
obliged   to  conquer  hiVkingdom      He  rl/d  fn""'^  '"''«  '"«"«J^'    *as 
defeated  the  duL  o(  AfayeS  a  'Arjues  and i  IvW  "'T.  ^^^'*"'''   *"'' 
ne  presented  himself  before  Pars,  and  beforpiy.       After  thw  success 
oesieged  in  form,  but  was  compelled  to  aba.  do?  ih?*  t*"l  P'^^'  *»« 
Parma.     The  duke  of  Mayenne  assemh^H  .h^  '?«"»  '•y   '»»«  <l"ke  0/ 
electionofa  kiiig  of  France.  h.Mh!!^^^^^     "••*  states-general   for  llm 
and  his  abjuratioVof  the  p7o'tes?a.  t  reS7  ^""t**  ^^  "^''^^  '•^  D"-^"*. 
and  Paris  and  the  grelr^pTrt  Jf  L  S. YtKfr/"  '^'Z  ^'""i'''"* 
his  government.     The  duke  of  Mavem  «  rp  Lh     ''."•^^«"''  ""bmitled  to 
leaguers,  supported  by  SpaL?  wereS  in  nZl/"'"  B"';gu.,dy ;  but  the 
declared  war  against  Spai,ranrdefei  id  .h?^"       ?  '"      '"*"y-    "^"^^ 
Frangoise.     With  the  assisUnce  of  hi-  i.    ^P*""''  army  at  Fo.i.ain/. 

Sully,  he  established  Ler"nirfi^a.,cesa"H'ilf"'  ^"^!,''^  ""**  '""'«'«••. 
•tale  ;  and  while  intent  on  educinr^hp  H^.  -  ^''^Y  department  of  the 
Austria,  and  rendering  stSlgreTt^^^^^^^^^^  P"*,^^  "^ '''«  house  of 

by  a  fanatical  priest  nSn.ed  Klliac  Si  fLM.f  "P'*'  ^  *"  «''*^'>«<' 
Known  in  France-the  best  and  bravest  oflhw!"  *"'''"'  P'"'"'^"  "^"' 

Betug-a'mlTX  ?e  M^dfrr^lc^t J"**'  """r^^'^   "«"'/  'V 
dispensed  with  profLtnte^i^^s  w  .leh  H^Th^dl^^^    "^'^""^  '""^ 
France  powerful.     The  queen's  favour  le    L  FuL.!?  *""»«»e«l  to  rendei 
governed  the  state.     The  lords.  dissSfi;,!  ,vL^h  k"*'"*;  "*'"f**  <^«'"='"N 
of  '.his  stranger,  took  to  arms ,  kni  he  death^f  th«'  T""^  *"**  despotism 
intostine  division.     But  no  soofier  was  Cm  -i.^i  it  '^"'«""'e  ^^'med  the 
favourite,  De  Luynes  apoeared   ^JJl-S        '  '"  •"'  «'*"«•  ^^an  another 
the  forn,;r.     I^  Jis  banEd  hi^Toth"  ".?  BlZ"  ^n""'  'f  ^  "^'«'  '^an 
lieu,  then  bishop  of  Lucon   effected  Iril?-*'  •  "'?  celebrated  Riche 
received,  as  a  rewardraSdSs  lit     ThT  '?"?  ''"'*''^«"  '^em.  and 
by  the  catholics,  took  to  arms      The  Lo-  m!,^     h  """"^  "'."'^h  "Mrieved 
vfcorious  in  ev^ry  quarter  excen    at  mLT-.S*'''  r*"'""  f'"""'  *"d  ""^^ 
obliged  to  retire  with  grLuossThlpS;  ^•""J"  whence  ho  w,., 
...creased  daily,  until  ^e  w  rdecllfed  mi?.  ite^"ifTh':'l^^^^  "^  5)^'""'^'" 
was    renewed   with  the  Drotest«i  t.   .nH  o     u  1?'  "i"  '""^'     '^be  war 
Calvinists.  was,  af"er  ^severe  coni?..^.       .  u"\*''e   bulwark  of  the 

mother,  and  Ga;ton  iS^S  J^n^'  ^ilZi'lV^'  ^T-  '*'"«  r"""- 
liou.  and,  disgusted  with  hirnnvL  T«ft  nrt      \''*  *^  of  kiche. 

Montmorenc*  was  be  e«d«;  jrTm.?li  J"'f' »'" »  «"d  the  duke  d« 
eighth  year  of  hi.  "«e^^L  dea  h  Z  '  M"? '*%^*«<^  "'  ^''«  Hfty- 
king,  who  was  succeeded  by  hi.  gj„      "  •**""  '^""<'*««*  ^X  t»»at  of  the 

^^'<^^^^!X»:'oi'j^;^t^  3ei;L^  r™  i"'r ".'«".  "'•  f«'""  ^-^j. 

(Mtnied  Cardmal  Masar.nc  .^  Snitur     /'^»?'.^^  kingdom,  and  ap. 
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seconded  by  thone  of  Turenne,  determrined  theemperor  to  conclude  peace. 
The  Spaniards  still  conTtnned  the  war.    The  young  king  took  the  field 
in  person  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  Slenay  and  Montmcdi  were  the 
fruits  of  his  first  eflbrts  for  military  fame.     Peace  was  soon  after  con- 
cluded between  Don  Louis  de  Haro,  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Cardihal  Mazarirfe,  on  that  of  the  French.     The  cardinal  died  soon  after, 
leaving  the  finances  in  the  most  deranged  state,  and  the  navy  nearly 
ruined.    Louis  XIV.  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own 
hands.     He  thirsted  for  glory,  and  had  the  discernment  to  choose  great 
men  as  his  ministers.    Colbert  and  Louvois  filled  the  first  offices  of  the 
state.    The  finances,  the  commerce,  the  marine,  the  civil  and  military 
government,  the  sciences  and  the  arts,  experienced  a  happy  change.    The 
death  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  occasioned  the  renewal  of  war.     Louis  head- 
ed his  troops,  showing  a  great  example  of  activity  and  courage  ;  and  his 
conquests  were  the  meaiis  of  re-establishing  peace.    The  success  of  liis 
arms  alarmed  the  neighbouring  powers,  who  entered  into  a  defensive 
league  against  France.     Louis  again  took  the  field,  and  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Holland,  which  he  was  o»iliged  to  evacuate  through  the 
fik.nness  and  intrepidity  of  the  stallholder,  afterwards  V/illiam  111,  king 
of  Great  Britain.    The  theatre  of  the  war  was  soon  after  changed,  and 
Franche  Compt^  was  retronqnered.     In   the    zenitii  of  his  conquests, 
Louis  dictated  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Nimeguen;  but  this  peace 
was    soon   after  infracted.     The  Spaniards  lost  Luxembourg;  Algiers, 
Tripoli,  and  Geneva  were  bombarded,  and  obtained  peace  by  making 
reparation  in  proportion  to  the  offences  they  hnd  given.     The  priu<!es  of 
Europe  formed  the  league  of  Augsburg  against  Louis,  of  which  William, 

Rrince  of  Orange,  was  the  soul.  Louis  impoliliciv  revoked  the  edict  of 
[antes,  thereby  depriving  himself  of  the  services  of  many  thousands  of 
his  best  and  most  useful  subjects,  the  proleslaitts,  whom  he  threw  into 
the  arms  of  his  enemies.  Having  so  done,  he  marched  against  the  allied 
Dowers.  He  took,  in  person,  Moiis  and  Natniir;  and  under  Luxembourg, 
Oatinat,  and  Vendome,  the  French  signalized  themselves  at  Fleurus,  at 
Steinkirk,  at  Neuvinde,  at  Barcelona,  and  elsewhere.  James  IF.,  of  Kng- 
land,  having  abdicted  his  throne,  flew  to  France  as  an  asylum ;  arid 
Louis  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  re-establish  him.  Peace  was  made  at 
Kyswick,  and  Europe  once  more  enjoyed  repose. 

Peace  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  re- 
kindled the  flames  of  war.  Philip,  duke  of  Berri,  by  the  will  of  the  late 
king,  was  named  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne,  which  he  ascendei'  by  the 
name  of  Philip  V.  The  emperor  claimed  the  crown  of  Spain  f(»r  his  son. 
War  was  declared,  and  the  fortune  of  arms  appeared  to  have  abaiuioned 
Louis,  who,  as  well  as  Philip,  sued  for  peace  ;  but  the  terms  offered  by 
the  allies  were  so  hard,  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Uourbona. 
1  he  war  was  continued,  and  at  length  terminated  in  favour  of  France 
who  saw  Philip  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  seeurei 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Two  years  after,  Louis  died,  havino 
reigned  jeventy-two  years.  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been  celebrated 
as  the  era  which  produced  everything  great  and  noble  in  France.  He  has 
been  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  munificent  patron  of  the  arts,  and  a 
prince  whose  conceptions  and  plans  were  always  grand  and  dignified.  The 
true  character  of  kings  can  only  be  justly  determined  by  posterity,  and 
the  reputation  of  this  celebrated  monarch  has  not  been  strengiheiied  by 
time.  After  every  proper  tribute  of  applause  is  rendered  him,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that,  in  general,  he  rather  displayed  a  preposterous  vanity  than 
tniegreatnessof  character,  which  has  been  productive  of  such  baneful 
•fFi'oi!",  that  the  decline  of  the  French  monanhy  may  said  to  have  mainly 
origmated  from  his  conduct.  It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  earlier  years 
of  hia  reign,  Louia  was  a  liberal  patron  of  'eiters,  and  many  of  the  moal 
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celebrated  writers  flouriahed  •  as  Cnrnniiia  ««^  »     • 
trapc  poet,  of  France,  and  Mo"ere  the  fir«t  1^?""*? ""»  ^""^  «?«»»»«« 
satirist;  Fontaine.  Fenelon, SissTo^Xd  01^,?'%^'^ '  ^"j'l''"'  »h« 
career  of  Louis,  once  styled  by  t*-e  French  "  th-         ^?  "'^^'^  ^^  *'»«  '<»ng 
gloomy  and  bigoted  intolerance.  ''''  *^"^*'   ^^  di'ffraced  by 

y^^'^^^^'^l^C^^^^^^  the  age  of  five 

of  Orleans,  under  whose  afsSs Te  m£f!l?"  t"  ""^le.  the  duke 
planned  by  Law.  a  Scotch S,^Jok  place  Thl*  Mississippi  scTieme. 
ernment  upon  himself  at  the  aie  of  fift!;„  ®^ '""«^  "*°'^  ^^^  8or. 
FJeury,  his  preceptor,  prime  .SJigter'Th:  ""'^  "PP°'n'«d  Cardinal 
peace  ofEurope,  Span  aid  SaSrunitp^^^rr"''"  disturbing  the 
war.    Tl«,taki;,gof'>hilipsbu?g  SrviSso^^^ 

and  the  conquests  of  Don  CariS;,  "„(  Tn  "nj  to  ^h" '"\""*^   Placentia, 
gave   Lorraine   to   France.      The  Tath  iff  thi  p^'"  ^^°'^J^^^^  ^^hich 
plunged  Europe  again  into  war      Fra?«  r      ^"8  Emperor  Charles   VL 
elector  of  Bav'arif    TrSined  ami/rorF'^  '^'  pretensions  of  the 
dued   Upper  Austria,  and  possesspH  th?*!  f  ^'^"""f.  and  Bavaria  sub- 
elector  was  crowni^^ing  ofBTemfa     Tfi?'/'^  '^"8^"«'  ^here  the 
experienced.     Austria  ai.d  BoheS  were  torn  ?  "■"' nf  T"'  «"°"  a<"^«' 
had  been  elected  emperor  by  "he  a.87stanpp  nf  S""™  ^''"'^^   ^11.,  ,vho 
demanded  of  the  Hungarian  aueenh?tr«f    •"!  '^'■^"*=« '  «"*>  P«ace  was 
the  death  of  Cardinal  Fleury  Tvemed  foTlZ.  li  ^°"''  /^  V- who,  afteJ 
•et  four  armies  on  foot,  and  marched  into  S!,  7^  '".^"'  °^""  ?"»««.     ' 
Ypres,and  Furnes;  while  the  prince  of  Cont^^L".-'   R^  *""''  M*'"". 
In  the  meantime  Alsace  was  atSed    LoZ  fli*^""''"*'  himself  in  Italy, 
fell  sick  at  Mentz.    As  soon  as  his  hp!.ir».         "^"^  '°  ""  assistance,  and 
Friburg,  which  surrendered    SevSal  cam Jar.^»  ji^'r^'^blished.  he  beseigSd 
cess,  until  peace  was  made  r.t  aIx  la  S^n*^  f^'i^    '' ''''''  ''«"«"s  sue- 
in  1755.  between  the  English  tiaFS'l^Gert'      ^:«"^^""""enced 
with  advantage  to  the  latfer.     Hanovei  was  taL?,  »  !^';ff  'i  V  ''"'"^'^  o« 
land  made  the  capitulation  of  0,..^^,^!'"'*^'' *"d 'he  duke  of  Cumber 

The  king  of  PrufsirdXed  the  French^n^^^^^^  '"  the  EngllJJ 
which  instantly  changed  the /ace  of  aS  u^  Austrians  at  Rosbach, 
the  French  heaten  at  Crevelt,  by ^LSn  «?«""''"  *?«  retaken,  and 

tT,t  t'  '^"^"'•^'  «"d  «»  Mind'^i,  by^  the  Enilfsir^hn"''-  l^'^  '"''* 
fill  both  by  sea  and  land.  Spain  ala  Zh  5.  .h'  *^°  P'"^''*^  success- 
their  arms,  joined  a  confederaCv  Af  h«  «  •  '  ^H  "'""^  co"q"ests  of 
bon,  known  by  the  name  of  tho'Vmilv  n^'"''".  ?/  *^«  h"use  of  Bour- 

raged  in  both  ^hemisphe^to  the  gtrVofT'pC  ^1."''  """"^  ^f'^^' 
Joss  of  the  Bourbons;    The  peace  ofnlinn.       ^"?'"'''  "*''""'  a»d  the 

the  mterval  of  peace,  Louis  rorqu^rel'Sr'siJa^X'r  '^i^J'  ^"^^  """"« 
on  the  part  of  that  brave  npnnU  f,».  .i^-',  ''^' *  desperate  struirfflo 
Paoli.  '^He  died  in  l???.'"  ifo  S'aVa  prS'e  ";'^,«P«"'^«"««'  "'"^"  ^^ 
was  governed  in  a  great  measure  bv  Ki-  ™i  .  '^"^  ...oderate  parts,  and 
also  governed  Fruiice  ^  *""  ""'fesses  and  favourites,  who 

th-ine,  a'Jd  sTo';.^"KhcS  1""  1''"^'  '"''«««ded  to  th. 

tngnsh  in  the  late  war  ind  the  navv  of  Fr«„!.o  •  ^  V^*  ""ccesses  of  the 
•ucceBsion,  could  boast  o.  one  hundred  „i|  of  ,^'L*  f^^jei^n  after  his 
Anglo-Americans  to  throw  offthe  w)ke  of  i  .«m  .J'"*'  ^^  '"'^''"''d  the 
effected;  hut  it  was  in  this  war  that  the  I«1h.™  '*'•'' '''°"''''"y'  which  they 
«on  which  proved  hi.  ruin.  The  war  of  a.  '  """^  T"  •"■  'ha'  revoliw 
truth,  tauffht  the  people  of  every  country  ,oT,S" A"''''?*'"'^'''"-^  "ad.  in 
J  ranee,  the  influence  of  the  nohiljtv  anJ  th«  .1  '['T.''""""' '  ""d  in 
by  their  profligacy  in  the  pracedmg  reign  ""a  Jet  of  n  "*  ''7"  """"'ilaM 
ant  wriiors  had  also  arisen,  at  the  heVd  nf  u,h„l  P'I?'«rful  but  inioler 
»ea.,.  who  attacked  all  exi.tiniinS.  "L*.'?.?.'!'  *"".•  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
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made  th«m  popular.     The  taxes  were  most  unjustly  distributed,  the 
ciergry.  and  nibiluy  being  exempt  from  tiixaUon,  and  tlie  middling  classes 
and  the  poor  lienig  obliged  to  defray  the  whole.    Towards  the  close  ol 
the  year  1789,  when  famme  stared  the  miserable  peasants  in  the  face,  the 
greatest,  difficulty  was  found  to  supply  tlieenormoua  expenses  which  were 
every  day  increasing.     The  king  was  advirad  to  call  a  meeiing  of  the 
■tr.tesgeneral,  a  measure  seldom  recurred  to  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity.    The  states-general,  consisthig  of  the  nobles,  cl«rgy,  and  others, 
tssembled,  and  commenced  their  sittings  in  the  king's  royal  palace  at 
Versailles,  May  6th,  1789.    They  soon  discovered  the  situation  of  the 
country  ;  and  Ihey  also  felt  their  power  and  their  consequence,  from  the 
eyes  of  all  France  being  directed  to  thoir  proceedings.     They  bound  them- 
selves,  by  an  oath,  never  to  separate  until  the  constitution  of  the  kiriff- 
dom,  and  the  regeneration  of  public  order,  were  established  and  fixed  on 
a  solid  basis.     They  declared  themselves  inviolable,  by  a  majority  of  493 
against  34 ;  and  seemed  passionately  in  love  with  freedom  and  their 
country.     The  celebrated  Necker  was  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  re 
tired  from  trance.    A  state  of  universal  agitation  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
commencing;  an  awful  scene  approached,  from  whichnve  dale  the  French 
revolution.     The  citizens  of  Pans,  who  had  assembled  on  Sunday  eve- 
ning, the  12th  of  July,  1789,  in  the  public  walks  of  the  Palais  Royal,  pro, 
ceeded  from  thence  to  the  house  of  an  artist  on  the  Boulevanls    and 
having  procured  a  bust  of  M.  Necker,  and  also  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  thev 
adorned  them  with  crape,  and  carried  them  through  the  streets  in  triumph* 
When  they  came  to  the  square  of  Place  Vendome,  they  were  slopped 
by  the  German  regiment  of  horse,  who  dispersed  the  people,  and  broke 
the  bust  of  Necker.     Some  few  were  wounded,  but  they  soon  rallied  in 
increased  numbers.    The  army,  which  had  been  stationed  round  Paris 
now  came  forward  in  full  force  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  and  the  Prince  de 
Lambesq,  of  the  house  of  Lorraine,  at  their  head.   He  had  received  orders 
rrom  Marshal  Broglio,to  take  post  near  the  gardens  of  the  Tuilleries,  and 
maintain  himself  in  that  position,  without  doing  any  mischief  to  the  people  : 
but  they  were  now  assembled  in  such  numbers,and  were  so  tumultuous  that 
the  prince,  hndnig  himself  hemmed  in.  and  fearful  of  being  cut  off.  entered 
the  gardens  of  the  Tulleries  at  the  head  of  his  German  regiment,  and,  with 
his  drawn  sword,  wounded  a  peaceable  citizen  who  was  walking  there. 
I  he  disorder  from  that  lime  became  universal;  the  soldiers  fired  on  the 
people;  and  what  with   the  shrieks   of  the  women,  the  groans  of  the 
wounded,  and  the  arbitrary  behaviour  of  the  militaiy,  the  whole  city  was  in 
an  instant  thrown  into  a  convulsed  state.    The  general  cry  was  "  To 
arms!"    Muskets,  and  other  weapons  of  defence,  were  soon  in  every 
hand.     The  French  guards  not  only  refused  to  fire  on  their  countrymen, 
but  united  in  their  cause.     They  marched  to  the  Place  of  Louis  XV  to 
meet  the  German  regiment.    They  soon  came  up  with  them,  as  well"  as 
with  some  hussars  of  the  Hungarian  light  horse,  who  had  joined  the  Ge^ 
mans.     A  smart  action  took  place,  and  the  Germans  were  driven  back  in 
disorder,  leaving  eleven  of  their  comrades  killed  or  wounded  behind  lliem 
On  the  14ih  of  July,  m  the  morning,  almost  every  person  in  Paris  was 
armed  ;  the  soldiers  mingled  with  the  populace,  and  all  at  once  a  numer- 
ous  body  exclaimed,  »  Let  us  storm  the  Bustile."    They  immediately  pro- 
ceeded towards  It,  and  presented   themselves   before  the    tremendous 
fortress,  by  the  great  street  of  St.  Anthony.    M.  De  Launay,  the  governor, 
caused  a  flag  of  truce  to  be  hung  out,  upon  which  a  detachment  of  tho 
patriotic  guards,  with  five  or  six  hundred  citizens,  introduced  themselves 
into  the  first  court.    The  governor  having  advanced  to  the  drawbridire. 
Inquired  of  ih.*  people  what  they  wanted.     They  answered,  "  ammunition 
and  arms  ♦He  promised  to  furnish  them,  instead  of  which  he  caused 
the  drawbridge  to  be  raised,  and  a  discharge  of  arUUery  on  all  those  men 
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who  were  m  the  first  court,  whereby  many  were  fciiw  «„-, 
governor  now  turned  his  cannon  on  the  dfv      Th«  i      ?^  ^vounded.  The 
revenge,  sent  for  the  cannon  fror  hrinvLlids  f.^"P"'\^'' u*^/'""*  "^'h 
were  soon  brought,  and  deliver^  to  SoerilnS    '^'^  which  Hve  pieces 
of  artillery,  undir  the  direct  on  of  M  SSfn  ti^  »««ners.    Three  p.ece* 

of theSaltpetriere,contiguourtothe  tosS  e  ;nS^m^^^^^^^ 
that  fortress,  «„  which  They  fireKXh  g  e^t^^ 

cei  ving  he  could  not  hold  out  airainst  «i>^h  a  nhl^^f  ^'  ^*'®  governor  per- 
pm  a  white  flag.  The  besiege™?  ove^ej  XmS^T  ^^l^  ^""^'  'f'™"' 
lessen  their  resentment, or  excite  Ditvh?f»!?  r  ?''  ?'  "'^'^'''g  '^at  might 
*rnor  made  a  second  attempt  rona'iifvh^^h  f  *'^  ^^^^^S^d-  The  gov 
them,  by  a  paper  introducXrof ."h a  ere vSof  tL  "'.  '""J:  -."«  acquainted 
fiO,0001b.  weight  of  gunpowder  SwSw  ^^  drawbridge,  thathe  had 
environs,  if  a'  capitSiatfoTS  not  acceS  Z  h  '  ^"'""°^'  ""'^  "^^ ''» 
menace,  and  continued  iheir  rir  ,g  SSin„?,l^*''«S^"J^8Pi8ed  this 

were  brought  forward  to  beat  Z?n  tlS  drawbriL'^"^"     ^^''*'  ''*»»"» 
demolished  the  little  bridge  of  masH^TnuthlTr^^t  ^.^^^  governor  then 
the  fortress.    Hely,  HuliS.  and  Str?  .     ^^?-''«"d,  at  the  entrance  o( 
manded  that  the  inmosf  ^ate "hould  K.sS''  ^'^  ''if  '"'^S^'  «"d  de- 
obeyed;  and  the  besieoers  ouXd  fnrLlH^""y,''P*'»**^-    '^'^e  besieged 
massacring  all  who  came  i^tS  wa?  in  "'        ?'""'  '^''"  «"''«"««• 
the  victors  was  seen  hoisted  on  the  hi  Jh.tt  1"''°"  H'"  **'«  «'«"dard   of 
principal  drawbridge  warfei  down  •    h^  inrnl"    ^" ''j^'n^^nti'ne  the 
eager  to  discover  the  governora^d'to  nlnS*^  '""*!*>'  *"•  ""^^^V  one 
pus  bosom.    One  Arn6,  a  grenadier  si Sffi"      ''^"  ""'^  ^''  treacher- 
h.m,  and  delivered  him  upfo  Hul^a  d&    ^K'f'^^^ 
major,  and  the  captain  of  the  eunnS^    wl™  J^^  ''^P"'^  governor,  the 
proceeded  with  their  prisoners^  to  thl'  2o  «.  J'^^v'?.'*^^^    The  victors 
•carcely  arrived,  'when  the  mob  tore   hem  f?om  th«  h"'A  ''"I  '1!*^   '"'"' 
held  them  in  security,  and  tran-pled  them  „„H^,  r  ®.  hand»  of  those  who 

thJrs.^1i^;.S-e£,:^  fortress  that 

missal  of  the  troops,  and  tl^  reca  I  of  nK  Eir^^"''^"''^''.  '^'^  «^'- 
tennis  court,  was  nominated  mayo?  of  Paris  nndf^r^^TT'^^^''^^^* 
commander  of  the  national  guards.  A  cmwH  ?  .i^'''^^y«»e  becamo  the 
companied  by  some  of  the  national  n...A  ^^  "'*  ^"'^«s'  •'abbje,  ao- 
enteM  the  palaeramd  threats  »l*S^^,t'  '«  Versailles,  and 

revolting,  the  king  vvaseomoBS »«."""  ^^^  '"*'«*  '"d«i^ent  and 
receive  Trom  the  ha^drof  Balv  the  triSoZd"^.  I"."". '"  ''"'•'^'  «"d  '» 
his  union  with  the  people.    At  this  neS  ihlr  '^'^''''^de,  as  a  mark  of 

formcrf;  an  illegal  and'^.iolentXr'^'ScS  'rard'lLVf'f ,r'"^.  *'? 
the  national  representation  in  order  soon  af^^r^T.  ^"«"^»*  '^e  side  of 
•isted  of  a  few  well-disposed  denuiies  anH  nl.  °  ?"!''  "*.  ^'  «"»  *»  «on' 
Us  character,  and  becam^tl  Sof  iSstrSon  a™."!  "  ""«?.'^hanged 
ment.  "isurrection  ami  treasonable  excite. 

m  in  t'he  hiTij;:;  "orFrar:  *°Th:rw  coif  IT''"'  «-^  •"«"«"«•"• 

into  the  nalioi.Hl  assembiron  the  l^f ^u^'V'J"'""  '"'"'  fi"»"y  "shared 
being  all  discusseclthrkL  accented  t»L".'  * '"  '"'""''•  '''"«  «""='«• 
the  Hssemi»lv  thanks  for    he  S^Jev  haJ  »^«'|""»  V"'="''!.'y'  '«'""»•"« 

^toleave  i^.a;iE~w!;^r.;:;t"L^iTn;i5.r-rE^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ceeded  near  the  frontiers,  when  he  was  rcco{>;nized  by  Drouet,  son  of  tho 
pustinaster  at  Varennes,  who  contrived  to  impode  his  journey  by  over- 
turning  a  cart  in  the  way.     In  the  meantime  he  conveyed  the  iutciiigence 
to  the  guard.    The  king  was  now  fully  identified,  but  denied  having  any 
inteiirKin  of  leaving  France.     He  was,  however,  conveyed  back  to  Paris, 
where  he  had  been  but  a  very  short  time  missed.     His  brothers  escaped 
by  taking  different  routes.     This  attempt  of  Louis  to  leave  the  kingdom 
irritated  the  Parisians  almost  to  frt.nzy,  and  he  was  soon  after  conveyed 
to  the  Temple  as  a  prisoner,  together  with  his  queen,  his  children,  and 
his  sister,  Madame  Klizabeth.    Here  he  suffered  a  rigorous  confinement, 
until  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  national  convention— for  by  that 
appellation  the  national  assembly  was  then  known.     Being  convicted  of 
what  they  termed  treason  against  that  constitution  which  he  had  sworn 
to  defend,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by  ihe  guillotine,  which  death  he 
suffered  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  with  great  fortitude,  and  was  buried 
privately,  in  a  churchyard  of  Paris ;  his  grave  was  filled  with  lime  in 
Yv/  ^°  prevent  his  partizans  from  removing  his  body.     Thus  died  Louis 
XVI.,  who,  if  not  the  greatest  of  the  French  monarchs,  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  unoffending ;  but  he  was  irresolute,  brought  up  in  the  habits  ol 
Indolence,  and  of  a  court  famous  for  its  breach  of  faith.     He  was,  in  fact, 
in  every  respect,  unsuitable  to  the  government  of  the   French  nation, 
whether  as  a  despotism  or  a  free  government;  the  latter  he  himself  cer- 
tainly was  the  means  of  introducing,  by  the  part  he  took  in  the  contest 
between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies. 

2.     The  Republican  Government. 

A.  D.  1792.— During  the  confinement  of  Louis,  the  constitnlion  was  mod 
elled  anew.  The  limited  monarchy  gave  way  to  the  republican  govern- 
ment, which  took  place  the  23d  of  September,  1792.  The  death  of  the 
queen  soon  followed ;  the  absurd  and  infamous  charges  brought  against 
her  astonished  all  Europe.  But  no  power  could  save  the  once  beautiful 
Marie  Antoinette  :  her  doom  had  doubtless  long  been  decreed ;  and  she. 
suffered  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  aftei 
having  been  treated  with  every  possible  indignity.  Her  body  whs  imme 
dialely  interred  in  a  grave  filled  with  quick-lime,  like  that  of  her  husband. 
This  highly  accomplished  woman,  who  is  described  as  a  model  of  grace 
and  beauty,  was  in  her  38ih  year,  and  sister  of  Leopold  II.,  late  emperorof 
Germany.  La  Vendee  rose,  and  the  continent  as  well  as  England  armed 
in  hostility  to  the  convention,  whom  nothing  seemed  to  intimidate.  Four- 
teen armies,  without  experience,  and  merely  with  the  aid  of  paper  money, 
were  set  in  motion.  Cusline  took  Mentz ;  Montesquieu  invaded  Savoy ; 
Lille  repulsed  the  Anstrians,  who  bombarded  the  city;  and  Dumouriez! 
making  a  descent  upon  Belgium,  carried  the  redoubts  of  Jenappe  at  the 

Eoint  of  the  bayonet.  The  generals  had  only  to  sound  ihe  Mafseillais 
ymn,  and  the  citizen  soldiers  saw  in  the  republic  a  futurity  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  although  the  roots  of  what  was  called  the  tree  of  liberty,  were 
saturated  with  blood.  Lyons,  after  a  two  months'  siege,  surreiidnrcd  to 
the  republicans,  and  there  are  few  examples,  even  amid  the  horrid  scenes 
of  barbarous  warfare,  of  more  vindictive  cruelty  than  took  place  there. 
The  guillotine  being  deemed  too  slow  an  engine  of  destruclion,  crowds 
were  driven  into  the  Rhone,  or  butchered  in  the  squares  by  discharges  oi 
grape-shot.  Barrdre  sent  a  flaming  accoui.t  to  the  convention,  which  de 
creed  that  the  walls  and  public  buildings  of  the  city  should  be  razed,  ani! 
Lyons  henceforth  called  La  Ville  Affranchie.  The  excesses  and  enormi- 
ties of  this  period  of  French  history  are  almost,  indeed,  too  incredible  foi 
the  sober  pen  of  history  to  record.  A  new  calendar  was  formed  :  and  it 
order  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  the  Christian  sabbath,  each  month 
was  subdivided  into  three  decudei,  the  first  days  of  which  were  festival 
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with  caps  ofl  berty,  who  DuhliHv  r»n^  the  bishop  »nd  clergy,  decorated 
ton..    The  bishop  of  MSuK'fh^Jl""?""'^^''*'"^  *'^*=«''  »<"  Cb  isiian  pa., 
doctrine  that'. deSth  i^Tn  e?erna|  87eeD  '^"v ''  •""'•;•.  «'''  Pre«ched '^ihe 
such  as  Liberty  and  Equality.™  ere  ri^ffip^  T*!;"""  «"«?ori<=a'  creations, 
doned  character  was  e.ihSdTrh?Godde«!.  nVp  ""^  *""""•"  «»'  -ban' 
Notre  Dame,  to  receive  the  adoration  S.hr-"^'''^^"""""  ""^  °""'  °' 
Robespierre  was  now  in  its  Dienitudp  •   «  .     """'^''ude.    But  the  reign  of 
cannot  be  found  since  thrdaTof  Nero  and'^r'^T  "?"*  VZ^^^^  "'"^  ^^"ody 
m  constant  action,  and  thousands  were  imlS.!^?!*-  J^^  8"iIlotine  waJ 
geance.     Royalists  and  reDiihli.-nl  *  ''?^'n«?'a.ted  to  his  sanguinary  yen- 
among  his  victims  wJ?e  Kme  Enz^hith""''?''"'^  '«'»  '»>«  «e^  and 
''"f «  0/  Orleans,  the  king's  couTn  who  SIh  fn'  k'  '"  '•''«  '''"?'  «"d  the 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis     The  Stpr  ni  "  /''«  .n»"«nal  convention, 
crated  by  both  parlies,  for  the  infamr'      "  '  onJy  died  nnpilied,  but  exe 
near  relation.     This 'Cld  bad  ma^""  wh^o' h'J''  ^''^  '"''''^  towards  J^ 
adopted  the  name  of  Philip  E./aiarU.  i.?  k^^'I/ u"°""'=«<'  his  title,  and 
wuft  apparent  indifferent    fflde;   he  Is iVf'n  /-'"^  ^"^  ™«'  ^eath 
the  throne,  but  met  his  lust  reward  /.I       u      °i  Pa^'Otism  he  aspired  to 

of'Rte^'JieT?'  rsTi1?Vnr.^''^;:-;'T^'"T:    «"''^«Powe. 

of  his  will  only;  they  were  thVefoJe  'lit  fi^  M'  ''>'  '^««"8ht  tenure 
now  offered  itself  for  his  des  rucUon  -^  thlv  f.-^  'fe  opportunity  which 
agamst  hnn  ;  and  bm  a  few  hourSsed  h^.l'^P^V'^''  "*«  denunciaiion 
death,  on  that  scaffold  where  he  Ld«n«  between  his  accusation  and  his 
ens.  This  event,  which  give  set^iij«M?rf'"-^  ''"' .'"«  '*«"""»  bv  doi! 
July.  1794.  The'constituffon  o*f''the  hi?5  v^ar""'*  ''^^  ^^^"^  ^^e  28th  of 
of  Robespierre,  put  into  force  A  diS^  "' ^^':'"°"  "'^'^f  '^e  death 
Oie  executive  power,  was  appointed  ft  ..?'?^*"'i'"S  <»'^  «"«•  formina 
ReveiUiere,  Lepaux.  Merlin  a^dTr^iii-  *=°"«'""ed  of  Reubel,  Barras  lS 
of  the  "elders;"  andVhe  laUer  J^^^^^^  ^"'o  council;;   the  first 

P»rt     One  third  of  each  chamber  Zti'l!"'^"*''    '""""^'^  the'legislat  ve 

0  the  "directors"  was  to  goTuS  v e^ly  anS  ?e"Ti''  "Tl!^"^ '  ""^l  «"« 
of  another.     The  armipa  nf  v,    ^^'V^'.*""  be  replaced  bv  the  elf>i*tinn 

•792,  With  thoTe'of"a7.n"sfev';T;^i;   |i«J.:r;-i*"«.  ^m  thlTaJ 
early  drawn  off  from  the  contest  itEirh  hiT'    '^'""'•'  ""««•  ""le«d, 

erntory.     The  republican  armrw^rL  ^F         ''".^  penetrated  the  French 
m  the  beginning  T  795^,^  JJ^JJ  \!'/«»«™l  »"cces»ful  by  la^^ 
Netherlands.  Holland,  and  Gerlny.JotheCur^^  "^«  A"^"'*"' 

Ea^ri  7,«^''r°y  on  the  sHe  Jf  I^y'  '''•"''« °f '"«  Rhinej  they  were 

of/oliL.  ~^^^^^^^^  i"  the  world 

tor  Barras  to  the  command  of  the  army'^f  lt„K  '"*^'[«'"«"''«  «/  the  direc 
Je  field,  than  victory  appeared  to  have  adnn.ii  k-  ^"  ""u""®""  ^a*!  he  taken 
H..8  prodi£io«s  succe'sseT  aston  shed  Jhe  S  'VJ'V  ^"'"""'^  «"»• 
trians  and  Piedmontese  in  the  battles  nf  m1!  ..""  'l^'^eated  the  Aus- 
Apri .  1796;  compelled  the  king  olaSi„?!."„'''"'*"f  "."^  °^  Milesimo,  in 
«n  which  Savoy  and  Nice  ^yeXen^n^^^^^^^^^ 

crossed  the  Po;  on  the  «ucc  "dfnrdnJ'he  folred  p'  °"  ^''^  ^'''  of  May  he 
armistice;  defeated  Oenenil  Wurfnser  on  IZ  \a  ^VT  '"  '^°"««"'  'o  an 

«"i  o„  .-...h ..  c,„„>o^.:zz!^,xzc'jiru:  res 
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Mvinzl  at  Arco.e  on  the  15th  of  Novemben  and  at  Riwli  on  the  14th  of 
January,  1797v  concluded  the  peace  of  Tolentino^  in  which  the  pope 
yielded  Avignon  to  France,  and  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Romagna  to  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  on  the  19lh  of  February ;  and  defeated  the  archduke 
Charles  at  Lesonzo;  and  signed  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Austria  at^ 
Leoben  on  the  16th  of  April,  1797,  which  formed  the  peace  of  Campo^ 
Formio,  by  which  alone  the  Austrian  capital  was  saved  from  deBtruclionii) 

This  treaty  led  to  a  congress  to  be  held  for  the  adjustmc.it  of  claims^- 
and  to  bring  about  that  desirable  blessingi  peace*  Radstadt  wtts  the  place 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  ministers  of  the  different  powers  who , 
were  lo  assist.  Fifteen  months  elapsed  in  negotiation,  which  terminated 
in  delusion ;  and  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  Bonnier  and  Roberjot,  wer«f 
assassinated  by  some  German  soldiers  on  their  return  to  France.  Both 
parties  liaving  in  the  interim  recruited  their  strength,  renewed  the  war. 

During  the  above-mentioned  negotiation,  a  plan  was  laid  in  France  for 
the  conquest  of  Egypt.  They  accordingly  fitted  out  a  formidable  fleet  at 
Toulon,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  42,t)00  troops,  the  flower  of  Bo- 
naparte's victorious  Italian  army.  All  Europe  was  interested  in  the  des- 
tination of  so  formidable  an  armament,  but  raore  particularly  England. 
Bonaparte  it  was  generally  understood,  was  to  have  the  command;  but 
the  grcHt  secrecy  with  which  everything  relating  thereto  was  conducted, 
baffled  all  the  efforts  at  the  discovery  of  his  leal  designs.  It  left  Toulon 
in  May,  1798,  under  the  command  of  Brieux  as  admiral,  and  Bonaparte  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  tro«)ps,  and  steered  to  the  eastward.  In  June, 
Malta  submitted ;  and  on  the  2d  of  July,  it  reached  Alexandria,  in  Egypt  • 
having  had  the  good  furtune  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  Admiral  Nelsoh! 
who  had  been  dispatched  in  search  of  it  as  soon  as  it  was  known  for  a 
certainty  that  it  had  gone  to  the  eastward.  Alexandria  was  taken  on  the 
3d ;  and  the  beys  and  Mamelukes  weredefeated  in  several  actions.  Egypt, 
including  its  capital,  Grand  Cairo,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French  in 
twenty-one  days  from  their  landing.  Bonaparte  had  landed  his  forces  but 
a  short  time  before  the  English  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The 
French  fleet  lay  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  moored  in  the  greatest  security  ; 
Nelson  attacked  it  on  the  Ist  of  August,  and  gained  a  victory  as  complete 
as  any  in  the  naval  annals  of  the  country.  Bonaparte  having  brought 
Egypt  under  his  power,  his  next  object  was  Syria,  for  the  invasion  ol 
wi»ich  he  was  in  readiness  early  in  February,  1799.  He  marched  from 
Grand  Cairo  across  the  desert.  He  took  El  Arish,  Joppa,  and  Jerusalem, 
and  penetrated  the  country  as  far  as  Acre,  which  place  he  besieged.  Here 
he  met  with  an  unexpected  foe,  in  the  captains  and  crews  of  a  small  En- 
glish fleet,  commanded  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  which  had  come  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  pacha;  and  after  many  most  daring  attempts  to  take  that 
city,  during  forty  days  and  upwards,  he  retired  with  considerable  loss 

It  was  during  the  siege  of  Acre  that  Bonaparte  first  heard  of  the  re- 
verses of  the  French,  and  the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests  in 
Italy.  He  soon  afterwards  defeated  the  army  of  the  pacha  of  Nalolia  at 
Aboukir.  and  his  departure  from  Egypt  followed  immediately  on  that  event. 
He  left  the  government  of  his  new  conquest  under  General  Kleber,  and. 
embarking  on  board  a  small  vessel,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  oflicers, 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  numerous  English  cruisers,  and  arrived 
at  Frejiis  on  the  13lh  of  October. .  He  was  received  in  Paris  on  the  16th, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  and  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  external  and  internal  situation  of  France.  He  deplored  the  loss 
of  those  conquests  which  had  acquired  to  him  immortal  fame,  but  he 
further  deplored  the  state  of  the  country,  torn  into  a  variety  of  factions.  An 
army  unclothed,  unfed,  and  unpaid ;  a  part  of  the  interior  of  the  republic 
in  rebellion ;  a  host  of  foes  from  without  pressing  it  on  all  sides  :  the  finan- 
ces in  the  utmost  possible  state  of  derangement ;  and  the  resources  drained 
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soon  made  up  his  mind  to  the  aoiSmf  =„^  "  "j'^'e  France  fVom  rum.     He 

Bonaparte  wae  presi/enuXutB o«„~,t     n  hundred,  of  whom  Lucien 
of  elders,  and,  in  an  anTmated  add"r  ^^-nci" 

the  republic,  and  conjured  Yhem  to  as^St^^hJ^  '"^n^'^ed 

which  surrounded  him.  a  member  .S/k  their  wisdom  with  the  force 
parte  exclaimed. «  The  col^sTi^^nVTill''."^^^^^^ 
used  a,  a  cloak  for  all  manner  of  tyranny  »  M^^^^^^^ 
debate  was  go  n^  on  in  thn  nran„^Ji,  »j'ranny.  meanwhile  a  vio  ent 
knowing  wify  the  Jlace  of  SfaT^"^!!'™'  members  insisting  upon 
endeavoured  to  allay  the  storm  ffi  hf  '^'"  ''.''^"r'J-  ^he  presided 
and  the  cry  was,  «KS  iSth  the  dttSfnTT^*?^^  *"*'''«''  ^'««'  heat, 
mentBonapartehlmselfenSed  j^;'h!?i'^U  /*,? '^"'ftor !"  ^'t  that  m<^ 
on  which  several  members  rx;iarr;H«''w:^°^^  ^V  <*o«"' grenadierT 

No  armed  men !'»    W^.ile  othPrlT.^'  1-^^^  '"  "'^^ '    ^o  eabres  here  J 
callinghim"5utlaw/'i^„dpu/he^^^^^  """^^^d  h«^ 

aimed  a  Wow  at  himVftSa'^  dagger  wli^h'^wt  n.'^^TV  '"''  •"«""^' 
Disconcer«edatthi8roushtr«atmfnt  SnrLiiffP^"^'®'^  ''^  «  grenadier 
Bonaparte  retiring,  mounted  his  hTrSi'  Pn^oH^'  ^^^7*?  *"""«  *»  ^I's  »*d ;  ana 
brothW  Lucien  aliJo  Zde  a  foSi'^^l"^^ 

was,  that  u  picket  of  grenadieVs  entP^i^  ?ti  i  n  ""'"aryi  and  the  result 
the  pas  decharee,  cleai^H  if  .t  .if/  •  ^'^^'t*'  ''""'  """^  'he  drums  beatinir 
welilan  arguS Sd'  f  Iffarld'^iheT ^'^  '^'"  truly  Grom? 
that  the  directory  had  ceased  tSexfitthlt  «*«"'"?''  ^as  declared 
mission  should  be  appointed  c^mnLlin  „f  ^.P^o^^onal  consular  com- 

Bonaparte;  and  thaf S  t i'^couS  shoSwTam.®"'^"'' •""^°''  '^^^ 
members  each,  to  prepare  a  hpw  onnl.:.  .°  t*""®.  committees,  of  25 
the  abolition  of  one  cTsUtutioirinrthi  or^^r  '"r  "'^  'u"'"*^*'  »»«'^«*n 
were  invested  with  a  dictate  2^  Kfoipnn'""  ''^  «"«'her,  the  consuls 
of  the  interior;  Talleyr3  orforeJ^r.ff°"*P*'A^  "'''»  ""^^^  "''"ister 
Fouch*.  of  police.  '*^"  *'''^'"'  Camot,  of  war;  and 

The  Constdar  Government. 

theauthorityiofaconservXeLni tP  /n^  '  !1"'V"  '^''"  Possessing  all 
ed  for  life,  the  first  eS  to  be  noS^td  ^ff  1*''^ ^?  "'"""^"'  «PP«'»" 
to  be  completed  by  adding  tw,ranniHllvf«lf"^  '*"''  "'^  ""™her 
l»dy  of  300  members,  and  aTXSateS^oon  *  legislativ. 

the  first  consul,  for  ten  years  :SbarLr^n.?°"»Pa"e«ras  nominated 

consuls,  for  flVb  years.  Sieves  w?nh«tn  i."''  ^*^''""'  ■^^o"^  «'"J  third 
about  the  revolution,  and  irffaJng  th!  ni'l'",?^'."^  P"'  *»  hrin^ng 
by  he  grant  of  an  estate  worth  15  OOO  f^J^  n?'"""""'  ^«''  ^^^arded 
first  acts  of  the  consulate  was  a  dhJp2^n«  ^  P^'  """"'"•  One  of  the 
king  of  England  for  peaoeTihthwair7nlS^  u""^  Bonaparte  to  the 
who  adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  wwUft?  '".''•J  't«  *^"?"*h  minister, 
of  the  ancient  line  of  pnncM  under  Shom  Fi""***!!]?**  "  '^e  restoration 
centuries  of  prosperity,"  wo,,ld  afford  il^  L?»  *'*'"'*  ^"j'»y«''  "«  >"«">• 
nance  of  peace  betwee„\he  two  cS  <"«'  '''^  "'«'"'« 

«•  It  was  meant,  a  rejection  of  thro£rThl   .''*'''''  *=°""*  constrned, 
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leaders  of  all  parties ;  in  the  return  of  many  thousand  emigrants  in  the 
humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  in  the  activity  which  was  displayed  by  all  who 
held  office  under  the  consular  government.  Bonaparte  soon  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  Che  army  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations  out* 
genemlled  his  opponents.  Having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army,  encamped  in  a  valley  at  ihe  foot  of  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  he  formed  the  bold  design  of  surprising  them  by  crossing  that  part 
of  the  Alps  which  was  before  considered  inaccessible  to  a  regularly  equipped 
army.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  most  difficult  and  daring  exploit,  exceeding 
anything  that  had  occurred  since  the  days  of  Hannibal :  but  in  proportion 
to  the  peril  of  the  undertaking,  was  the  glory  that  awaited  it.  The  battle 
of  Marengo,  which  was  fought  on  the  14th  of  June,  1800,  decided  the  fate 
of  Italy.  Mnreau,  who  was  at  this  time  commanding  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  gained  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden,  December  3d,  and  threatened 
Vienna.  These  great  victories  were  followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  Austria,  in  its  pwn  name,  and  that  of  the  German  empire,  but 
without  the  concurrence  of  Kiigland,  on  the  9ih  of  February,  1801.  In 
this  peace,  the  course  of  the  Rhine  was  fixed  as  the  limit  between  France 
and  Germany.  Those  German  princes  who  lost  their  territories  beyond 
the  Rhine  by  this  new  arrangement,  were  to  be  indemnified  by  additional 
possessions  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river.  In  Italy  the  course  of  the 
Adige  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  Austria  and  the  Cisalpine  re- 
oublic,  and  the  former  power  gave  the  Briesgau  and  Ortenau  to  the  duke 
of  Modena.  The  territories  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany  were  erected 
into  the  kingdom  of  Etniria,  which  was  given  to  the  hereditary  prince  of 
Parma,  according  to  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  the  grand  duke 
to  be  indemnified  in  Germany  for  the  loss  of  his  territories.  This 
peace  was  the  prelude  to  others.  On  the  29th  of  September,  1801,  Portu- 
gal concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  and  Russia  and  Turkey  on  t  le  8th 
and  Olh  of  October. 

A.  D.  1802.— England  was  also  now  disposed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  peace,  and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens  were  soon  arranged. 
France  retained  her  acquisitions  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
her  supremacy  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  England  consented 
to  resign  Malta  to  the  knights  of  St.  John,  to  make  the  Ionian  islands  an 
independent  republic,  and  to  restore  all  the  colonies  she  had  taken  from 
France,  except  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  France,  on  the  other  hind,  guaran- 
tied  the  existence  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Portugal.  The  treaty 
was  sigriea  on  the  27ih  of  March,  1802,  and  for  a  short  time  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Europe  were  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  continued  tranquillity. 
In  May,  Bonaparte  founded  the  legion  of  honour,  and  soon  after,  he  was 
chosen  first  consul  for  life.  He  had  just  before  concluded  with  the  newly- 
elected  pope  a  concordat  for  the  Galilean  church,  the  articles  of  which 
were— the  establishment  of  the  free  exercise  of  the  catholic  religion  ;  a 
new  division  of  the  French  dioceses,  the  bishops  to  be  nominated  by  the 
first  consul,  and  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  republic.  He  also  put 
an  end  to  the  proscription  of  the  emigrants,  and  numbers  returned  to  end 
their  days  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  But  his  extraordinary  successes,  the 
adulation  of  the  army,  and  his  elevation,'  intoxicated  the  chief  consul ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  long  before  he  took  an  opportunity  ol 
openly  insulting  the  English  ambassador.  A  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
the  natural  result,  and  to  such  an  extent  did  Bonaparte  carry  his  animosity 
towards  England,  that  on  the  ground  that  two  French  ships  had  been 
captured  prior  to  the  formal  declaration  of  war,  he  issved  a  decree  for  the 
detention  of  all  the  English  io  France,  and  under  this  infringement  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  number  of  British  subjects  detained  in  France  amount* 
ed  to  11,000,  and  in  Holland  to  1,300. 

A  D.  1804.— la  Tebruary  a  plot  wae  discorered  in  Paris  for  the  a8sa» 
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mal8  Pichefirru  was  found  «  Ingled  inSn  •^P^"'"""'.,  ^^'"''"K  '"e 
Mccoraplices  were  publicly  executerf^.PrM  '  ^^^'ges  and  some  of  lii« 
years' imprisonment,  wh4wa,e^^^^^^  ^?  sentenced  to  two 

One  of  the  foulest  atrocitS  of  mrX".-''  '"  banishment  to  America, 
order  of  Bonaparte.  ™  he  duke  d^./.hi!!'' m*"  "*-^'  perpetrated  by  the 
bon  was  seized  in  the  neutral  terrftfv  of  lf»i^^^  ''"'*«  «»■  B«"'-. 

burgh,  thence  to  Paris,  and  afierwird7to.?!^  "'.?"'*  i*''^"  ^'^^ '»  «fH8- 
a  military  commission  me?on  the  Si^ht  of  t!  ''*'■'^°'^  Vincennes,  wher« 
charges  of  having  served  in  S.e  emi|5Jnt  armi^'':"'' '",  ''J  ''™'  °"  '^e 
being  privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  SJesTh  .*''"''  *'«"<=«.  and  of 
what  the  charges  were;  he  was  destined  f^r  imi^^i^)'^'"'  "^"'««''  '*"'e 
in  defiance  of  every  ba;rier  of  internatfoni?  lJ»  h  '^'''^^  execution  ;  and, 

shot  n,  the  castle  diich,  almost  immSlS  S^^V  h "  "'"'?''«"  o"'  »'»» 
concluded.  The  prince  had  theVeoutation  nf  5^-  *"^  "•"^n'S'"  trial  was 
virtuous  man,  hence  he  was  the  mor«  *  h?  °^  '^.'"^o?.  •"""*'«  s»Wier  and  a 

parte  to  obtain  the  imperTai  dignir  a„d  hi-  T  •  ''™''*''""  *""  ^""'*- 

land,  seemed  to  occupy  al    his  ihnnJh.         ^/"unciations  against  Eng. 

of  no  little  magnitufi:  At  L;ih"^o„  the'l^r  r^'^'^"''  ''^'^  ""jeifs 
made  in  the  tribunate  for  conferring  on  Snn^i"^  ""^.^^y'  «  'notion  was 
with  hereditary  succession  "n  his  famnvtt""^  '^*  '"''•j'' "^  ^"'P^or, 
was  adopted  by  the  senate,  and  power  .?;»  J^^«„*^«"««  «f  .'he  tribunate 
male  issue,  to  adopt  an  heir  frSrtL  cfe  Wrpi°  r^u""?"!®'  '^  ^^'  had  no 
of  prince,  princess;  and  imDerialh  lh„«       ®"  °^  •"*  brothers.    The  tiijes 

FrancA;  and  on  the  15th  of  March   ifln/^-'*'  '^""o^ed  the  e::ample  ol 

king  of  Italy,  Napoleon,  on  the  26th  of  'Mav''"Jith"T'''  '''''I  P^««'^«»' 
placed  the  new  crown  of  the  LombardLn  k?^  J  ^  his  own  hands  also 
was  anointed  by  the  archbisLofSon^^^^^  °^"  head,  and 

senate  of  the  Ligurian  republic  demand  anH  ni*"'"  ^1^^^"''^  '"  '^^'y-  ihe 
of  the  Genoese  state  with  the  PrP^hf  ■  °^^'^"^^^  the  incorporation 
small  republic  of  Luc^ias  trfn  ?ormed ^^^the" '''  ''^  °'.^""«  '^"^^^e 
tary  principality  for  Bonaparte's  sE  V^  "?'"®  ^^i' '»'«  »»  heredi- 
|amdy,al80,pi-eparing"hrK8toei;LbIishhi  ^""1^'"  *^''2*-  He  was 
invasion  of  Britain  had  long  been  the  rhlm^r  "^'hers.  The  threatened 
pie  of  France  had  been  diverted  from  «&  /k^'^T  '°''»"«'  «"<J  ihe  peo- 
ous  changes  which,  wiii  rmaS's  wi^nd't'^^f  i^''^"'".'"^'''^™ 
tern  of  government,  for  the  atlf  nmSnt  of  whi^h'^.u''''^."  P '*'=«  *"  »he  sys- 
nad  flowed  with  such  reckless  proStv  A  hL'^^  ^  °*'''  "*■  f«"«hmen 
was  concluded  at  Petersburgh,  beiweer  Pni&°*'j'T '"^«"'«' f''-«n<:c 
Austria  joined  the  confederlcv  in  /,!!«.  ^"i' o"*^  """*«'  April  II. 

ff «  *  P"»V«  it.  and  reSd  a  subs"r'  'flu^t  th!.'"^''""  ''''7'»«  ^«» 
!«•»  "jsured  that,  while  he  could  detachft„«?"  r '*"'  fi"'PT'  Napoleon 
ne  did  by  promising  Hanover  to  the  kiL  he  h„H  n"""  *'*  Chance,  which 
&V"^  ««"<»"•  injury  from  the  o^LwerJ  i7t?I  '""r '°  "^P'«- 
Charles  was  opposed  to  Marshal  MassenT  «,;»,.  ^''*'>''  '*•«  archduke 
thousand  French  marched  under  St    CvSfVnm  m   ?"'^  time  twenty-five 

tftera  treaty  of  neutrality  had  l^encondudeH?„.''P'"c.'"'°  ^PP«'  ''»'y 
The  Austrian  army  in  Germany  was  cnml?  5i"»*f  en  France  and  Naplei 

oand  .nd  General  ^Mack.  Th?.\ryr„S//>{;'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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bcr,  1805,  and  demanded  that  the  elector  should  either  unite  his  forces 
With  the  Austrians  or  disband  them  ;  upon  which  tlie  elector  joined  Napo- 
leon ;  and  a  similar  course  was  adopted  by  the  dukes  of  Wirtembere  and 
Baden. 
Forsaking  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  where  be  had  been  preparing  the 
army  of  Kngland"  for  the  projected  invasion,  Napoleon  hastened  towards 
Wirtemberg,  and  i-sued  a  declaration  of  war.    The  corps  of  Berhadotts 
and  the  Bavarians  iiaving  marched  towards  the  Danube,  through  the  rieu- 
tral  province  of  Anspach,  belonging  to  Prussia,  the  latter  power,  which 
had  assembled  its  armies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russian  frontier, 
renounced  its  obligations  to  France ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Potsdam,  con- 
cluded on  on  the  3d  of  November,  during  the  stay  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander at  Berlin,  promised  to  join  the  enemies  of  Napoleon.     The  Prus- 
sian armies,  in  conjunction  with  the  Saxons  and  Hessians,  took  up  a  hostile 
po8it:on  extending  between  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  Danube.    But 
the  Austrian  armies  in  Suabia  had  been  rapidly  turned  and  defeated  by  the 
French,  in  a  series  of  operations  extending  from  the  6th  to  the  I3th  of  Octo- 
ber, upon  which  Mack,  in  the  infamous  capitulation  of  Ulm,  surrendered 
with  thirty  thousand  men,  but  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  by  constant  fight- 
mg,  reached  Bohemia.    The  French  now  penetrated  through  Bavaria  and 
Austria  into  Moravia,  and  after  having  obtained  possession,  in  Novem- 
ber, of  ths  defiles  of  the  Tyrol,  and  driven  back  several  Russian  corps  in  a 
serijs  of  skirmishes,  they  occunied  Vienna  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
afterwards  took  possessibn  of  Presburg.    The  next  great  battle,  fought  at 
Austerhtz  on  the  2d  of  December,  decided  the  war,  although  it  had  only 
lasted  two  months  ;  and  the  archduke  Charles,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  the  event  in  Suabia,  retired  through  the  German  provinces,  after 
having  fought  a  dreadful  battle  upon  the  Adige,  which  lasted  three  days. 
The  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  Napoleon  so  signally  defeated  the  allies, 
was  well  contested  by  the  troops  on  both  sides.    The  Austro-Russian 
armies   amounted    to   eighty  thousand   men,  commanded  by   General 
Kutusotf  and  Prince  Lichenstein ;  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
thirty  thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  on  the  side  of  the  allien, 
was  an  irresistible  proof  of  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict,  as  well  as 
the  good  fortune  of  Napoleon.     An  immense  number  perished  in  a  lake 
by  the  ice  giving  way.     Davoust,  Soiill,  Lannes,  Berliner,  and  Murat  most 
distinguished  themselves  among  the  French  marshals. 

An  interview  between  Napoleon  and  Francis  II.  immediately  followed, 
and  an  armistice  was  concluded  on  the  6lh.  By  the  treaty  of  "eace  ol 
Presburg,  Austria  yielded  its  Venetian  possessions  to  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  i  the  Tyrol  and  several  German  countries  to  Bavaria;  Briesgau  to 
Baden,  and  other  Suabian  possessions  to  Wirtemberg.  She  also  recog- 
nized the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  as  kings,  and  the  elector 
of  Baden  as  sovereign  elector.  These  and  other  concessions  Austria  w;i« 
compelled  to  make.  But  during  the  victorious  course  of  the  armits  ol 
France  by  land,  she  sufTered  deeply  from  the  naval  power  of  Kngland, 
the  united  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  under  Villeneuve  and  Oravina, 
being  nearly  annihilated  by  Nelson  in  the  battle  of  Trafalgar.  This  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  October.  On  the  16th  of  December  the  emperor  con 
eluded  a  treaty  with  Prussia,  at  Vienna,  in  which  the  alliance  between 
both  these  powers  was  renewed,  and  a  reciprocal  guarantee  of  the  ancient 
and  newly-acquired  states  exchanged.  France  pretended  to  give  Hanover 
to  Prussia ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  yielded  to  France,  An»pach, 
t  leve,  and  Nfufchatel.  Prussia  was  now  obliged  to  act  ofl'cnsively 
against  England,  as  well  by  taking  possession  of  Hanover  as  by  excluding 
Kiiglish  vessels  f^-ort?  the  ports  under  her  control.  Joseph,  the  elder 
brother  of  Napoleon,  was  by  an  imperial  decree  named  king  of  Naples 
and  Sicily,  which  had  been  conquered  by  Marshal  Massona,  who  marchH 
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b"?ctn?SX,''oSaK^^^^  m  of  a  pretended 

.ians.  But  Ferdinand  I  J!  S  re£  i  s  '' 'f  "^'k?  •  ^i'^^'^^  ""d  ^'^O' 
island  being  protected  bO  the  Enolfn  flp^f ''r'''^'''' ^^^^  a"^  that 
appendajre  to  the  crown  of  Joseph  tanS'  p'"*''  T'^^y  »  "«"iinHl 
nois,  son  of  the  empress  JreDhine  hvh?r  f 'f  ■'^'"L"''^.  ^"&*"'^  Beauhar- 
roy  of  Italy;  Talleyrand  reSofl.Cn  '^' 'r''?"^'  ^^''^  named  vice- 
vento;  Bernadotte  w^as  prodS  orinc^rPn  V'r  "  ''^  P""^«  «^  "«"«" 
second  b.-<,tl.er  of  the  empe?orTasSHi2  h'^T'^'  ""'^  Louis,  the 
Clonal  king  01  Holland.  With  he  AL  lie  ^T^''^'^''^  »"^  '^onstitu. 
constitution  of  the  German  emiireXhhfi'''*^."/?^'''''^"'  J"st'ce,  the 
years,   .as  overthrown  on  Te'\'2ihA^^^  ^  ''^°"««"'J 

fehemah  confederation.  Of  Which  th'e  1  Ji'^or  l^Jp^oir.^^  nTL^JVrl' 

ported  his  immense  army  across  the  couS  'S  i'^  1"^  '^►!'P'"''""  "•«"»• 
he  arrived  at  Berlin,  having  gained  the  evPr!!:„J,    "m'^'u  '^.''"  """'"onth 

which  250,000  men  were  onlaged  in  the  worT^f^'"?'*^'^  ''""'^  °^  ^^''^'  '" 
than  twenty  thousand  PrtSn,lvrri,'^,°(""^i!^'<Jestruclion.     More 

thousand  taken  prisoners  with  !hrprh!,  ''^'"!.^  ^"^  wounded,  and  forty 
Ferdinand  died  of  his  wounds     A  r^n^^'^'""'^  ^'T^  °^  '^*"»«"-     Prince 
principal  towns  of  Prnria,  west  ofTe  o^r"''  '^^  ^"'T"^  ^"^  '^^  '"• 
soon  after  the  battle,  and  on  the  25th  o?  O^'.nK  "'m  "'.'^  '°  '''«  f'«n«h 
capitol.    Bonaparte  next  prorulSted  L  n^i^'f'  .^^P?.'^""  «"'«red  the 
"continental  system."  by  whTh  The  Brifkh  •'?'''"!i^***  ^"""  <^««r«.  or 
state  of  blockade;  all  articTes  of  British  ±1'".'^''  """^  declared  il,  a 
and  all  vessels  touching  at  En<rla„d  oian^P^/.^f^l'"''^,  "^^'^  '"terdicted: 
every  harbour  under  tht  contrd  of  F™n?/     r?"^  colony  excluded  from 
between  France  and  Russia  was  oLn^Ho.u  "o7u"'l'''«  ^'st"'«. «»'«  war 
the  fight  of  Czarnovvo  in  whTch  the  J^^,""  ^^         of  December,  IROe.by 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Ukra     On  .Hp  «    "'^l,'^^  ""'''''»  ••*'^o"bt» 
drove  field-marshal  Kameuskii  oiit  of  hi  L     •'"^'^'"§  '"«'■"'"&  Davousi 
ing  th.  marshal  renouS  tKmma  i?n  ch." 'r  ""'  "."  '^.^^^^  ''»"«^''- 
coeded  by  Bennigsen.     This  ffcnerTS    P^'.^'^' '"  "''^"'*'  ''^  ^as  sue 
war  into  Eastern^  Prussia,  wlferS    hi  Rnf    ^^  transported  the  theatre  of 
1807,  attacked  the  advanced  oosts  of  S,!'"-"'  *",'^^  ^^'^  «<"  •'"""ary. 
engaged  them  on  the  25i  ,  a,  Mo /runLn  In^H'^'r  ^  ^°"'«  ^"'''«'  ^fo 
the  flank  of  the  French  army  un      a  iu^?"!^^  his  manoeuvres  covered 
tniual  fighting  from  the  Ist  tVtff  7U,  of  p  "h/"  ^?l'"l^'    ^^^'^  '«"* 
took  place.    The  slaughtenvas  dTeadf  .1    both  nT.r-^'  ^^-  '"*li''«  "<"  ^ylau 
tnd  both  were  glad  to  oause  wl.li«Tho     '  ^^^h  parties  claimed  the  victory. 
The  next  op^rLVof  Z^eau^^ce^^^^^^^^  '^rmiZl 

DantzicbyLefebvre;  and  (?Sral  K«  trl.l  '''^''  ""''  hombardment  n{ 
..n  the  24tf,  of  May,  afte    MaiV'Lan' /s  "^^^^^  to  capitulate 

mnn  who  had  landed  at  We  chselm  "S  vifh  fh!"'"^  "  ^^''^  "^  '^"''- 
«"'ge.  At  last,  after  a  series  of  «k  r^i. h^  k  ,  '  ^^^  /"'"'  "^  '"aisinff  tl,P 
.'f  the  hostile  a'rmios  fhe  deci.Svf S  'rv  of  ttT"  '\'  ^"^"«"'  ^'*^*^'''"' 
«t  Knedland.  on  the  14,h  of  une  ISOrTd/I^if '■®"'"'  "^T  '^^  ""SHian, 
WHS  concluded  on  theOth  of  J.Ty.'betw; en  F  .  ,»'  P'^.'^^  '''"^*''  ^^''"'h 
rand  and  Count  Kalkreuth.afteSn  im^^^^^^^  and  Prussia,  by  Tallev- 

"I«.n  the  Niemen.  and  subsequently  at  T  Is  f  TT  ""^  '*'"n"  '"""^n^h, 
-;'°"' «f ''•"itories  containinl  upwards  of  oe  h  f  nf  fh'"'r^  ^''''''^  ^•" 
tion  of  that  kingdom ;  and  from  he  vario.i,  H.i; '  .  ''J.'^  ^^"■""""  P"P"'"- 
conqueror's  hands  were  formed  t  vol.cw  If.fn,  n'  1!'^".^  ^'•"  '"""^'' 
phaha,  and  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw  '"'^"'''^'-'''c  kingdoms  n(  West- 
Bonaparte,  and  the  kin^of  Saxony  w.s^^^^^  '"  J'''^"" 

^VHrsaw.     Uponniei.lrcS'^fl^;^rri::;^^£r^:l;i^^:!' 
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R'ihworin,  Oldenbiirgh,  and  Coburg,  were  reinstated,  and  France  and 
Russia  exchanged  reciprocal  guarantees  of  their  possessions,  and  of  those 
of  the  other  powers  included  m  i^^b  peace.. 

Never  had  the  frtrtune  of  man  been  more  brilliant ;  the  whole  world  wa« 
struck  with  astonishment  at  victories  so  rapid,  and  seftmed  to  bow  itsflf 
before    so  colossal    a  power.      But  his  ambition  was  boundless;  no 
•overeien  could  be  more  absolute ;  he  regarded  other  men  as  ciphers 
destined  lo  increase  the  amount  of  that  unity  which  centered  in  himself. 
Ke  talked  of  the  glory  of  France  ;  but  he  re-established  the  imposts,  the 
abuses,  and  prodigality  of  the  ancient  monarchy.    The  aids  and  monopo 
lies   reappeared  under  the  name  of  united  duties.    The  press  was  kept 
under  by  a  censorsliip ;  juries  were  perverted  ;  prefects  and  other  petty 
despots  assumed  the  administration  of  justice ;  the  emperor  nominated 
all  the  public  functionaries,  and  all  were  inviolable ;  the  council  of  state, 
a  dependent  and  removeable  body,  was  the  sole  arbiter  of  tncir  responsi- 
bility.   The  election  of  the  deputies  was  ridiculous  in  tl'is  pre.endeu  rep- 
resentative government,  the  laws  of  which  were  the  dirta  o(  the)  empe- 
ror, under  the  nanje  of  decrees  or  senatorial  edicts.    Individual  liberiy  no 
longer  existed ;  a  police,  that  was  a  true  political  inquisicion,  susiJected 
even  silence  itself;  accused  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  extendecT  over 
Europe  a  net  of  iron.    All  this  time,  too,  the  conscription,  a  dreadful  tax 
upon  human  life,  was  levied  with  unsparing  activity ;  and  the   French 
youth  were  surrendered  to  his  will  b;  the  senate  as  a  sort  of  annual  con- 
tribution.   The  affairs  of  Spain  now  began  to  occupy  the  attention  oi 
Napoleon ;  one  of  his  first  objects,  however,  was  to  destroy  the  English 
Influence  in  Portugal.     A  French  army,  in  concert  with  a  Spanish  one, 
marched  against  that  kingdom,  the  partition  of  which  had  been  concerted 
between  France  and  Spain,  on  the  27th  of  October,  1807,  the  northern 
part  being  given  lo  the  house  of  Parma,  the  southern  part  to  Godoy, 
prince  of  peace,  and  the  middle,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  to  the  house 
of  Braganza.     Tuscany  was  to  be  given  to  France,  and  the  king  of  Spain 
to  be  declared  protector  of  the  three  states,  erected  Out  of  Portugal ;  the 
Spanish  monarch  was  also  to  assume,  after  the  maritime  peace  should  be 
concluded,  the  title  of  emperor  of  both  Americas.     In  conformity  with 
this  treaty,  Tuscany  was  given  up  to  Napoleon  in  1807,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  with  France  ;  and  Marshal  Junot,  duke  of  Bragania,  entered 
Lisbon  on  the  30ih  of  November,  after  the  royal  family  had  embarked 
with  their  treasures,  and  a  few  of  the  principal  nobility,  in  a  British  fleet, 
for  the  Brazils.     But,  in  1808,  the  Spanish  nobility,  tired  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prince  of  peace,  formed  a  plot  to  raise  Fenlinand  VII.  to  the 
throne,  and  free  their  country  from  foreign  influence.     It  required  no  great 
eflTort  to  induce  Charles  to  resign  in  favour  of  his  son ;  but  this  was  an 
arrangement  to  which  Napoleon  would  not  consent :  and  both  father  and 
•on  now  became  pensioners  of  the  French  conqueror,  who  invested  his 
brother  Joseph,  at  that  time  king  of  Naples,  with  the  sovereignty  o(  Spain 
and  India.     The  people  now  rose  to  vindicate  their  rights,  and  thai  strug- 

Jfle  commenced  in  which  patriotic  Spaniards  were  an  warmly  and  success- 
ully  supported  by  the  British  under  Wellington,  during  the  long  and  ardu 
ous  military  operations  which  in  England  are  known  as  the  "  Peninsula' 
war."  The  war  in  Spain  appeared  to  give  Austria  a  new  and  favour 
able  opportur  'y  for  attempting  the  re-establishmenl  of  her  former  in 
fluence  in  Germany.  The  emperor  Francis  accordingly  declared  wai 
against  France,  and  sent  his  armies  into  Bavaria,  Italy,  and  the  dukedom  of 
Warsaw.  But  the  rapid  measures  of  Napoleon  baflled  Austrian  calcula- 
tions; and,  collecting  a  large  army,  he  defeated  the  anhduke  liouis  so 
Mverely  at  Bckmuhl  and  Ratisbon,  on  the  Wd  and  23d  of  April,  that  ho 
was  compelled  to  cross  the  Danube.  Vienna  was  thus  opened  to  the  con- 
qneron,  and  Napoleon  took  potteuion  of'  that  capital.    The  archduJw 
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diaries  WM.  however,  undismayed ;  he  attacked  thu  Vr»r,.u       ,x.  • 
position  at  Aspern,  on  the  Slat  of  Mav  and  th»  ht?»i        ™.ch  >n  their 

the  next  day.  Napoleon  whs  c«inp;TreJ\o  rireat  5to'^^^^^^ 
where  his  army  was  placed  in  a  «  tni.tin„  IV  .  "'^  '•'*  *>^  Lobau, 

having  carried  away  ihSbridge  that  coirS^L^-'f.nrt  "'J^^^''*  "'^ 
river  with  the  right  bank  of  the  DamihP*  «„^  .   'sland  in  the  middle  of  the 

he  was  able  tofepair  the  d  s«terrof  tW  batiTe\T,H"'''' "'^P'*^  ^^"'^ 
army  across  the  river.  Then  foHowed  the  grSt  Sliftte  oKV''''"'^'"^^'!! 
was  fought  on  the  5lh  and  6ih  of  July  an/in  thi.  i  ^"S"""'  »»h»ch 
loss  of  the  Austrians  was  so  great  'that  h^v  f  J*"*!?'*'?  """"'«»  ^^e 
armisticeofthe  French  emDerorwhirhi»H.f?  ""mediately  soughr  ao 
on  the  14th  of  October?  ffi  Vth  f  Peate  Au!^  of  Vjenna/.igned 

sign  territories  containing  three  mill  nn^«nf      m    "*  *^"  °'»''ff«d  to  ro 
toTsgaden.  &c..  were  gS  to  Bavarii '  III  westeSfS    ?'l*^^"^»'  »«'«''• 
cia.with  the  town  of  Cracow,  wereuntJd  to  thin  r3P"""/,^?'"«™Galli. 
other  provinces,  with  part  of  th^l  kiSom  of  h  Jv^''^"™  f  ^"'""'^  •  «"«> 
the  new  state  of  the  Illyrian  provincfs    whL  a  ^'.  "'"*'  '^'"""*'^  »»  ^o™ 
off  from  all  communication  ^"h  the  sea  bv'?ht^''"''  T't"  ^^"o'u'ely  cut 
Adriatic.     The  Tyrolese  who  h»H  hL!^  .'  ^  r*"®  '"."  "^  ^^'  P<»««  on  the 
by   the  treaty  orZlt^JtlL^ZT?iSr^^^^^ 
privileges  had  been  violatecf'aSd  thS    hey  we  I  cmS  '""""""*"  «"«* 
tion.  seized  the  opportunity  of  the  AiiSn^l    crushed  by  severe  taxa- 
revolt;  and  in  their^arly  oUrations  hey  exopn«^^^  the  .standard  of 

principal  towns.    A  FreWh  armS^  *''*'  Bavarians  from  the 

fire  and  qword;  but  the  TyroE  anim»,^  ^""^7'*"''^"''^ ''  "'a't®  with 
Hofer,expelled\heinvadernnce'm  re   aid  //  K™''.P''""""»  "-""^d 
tranquillity.     The  results  of  the  bS7of  W.faT'"**^^*  ''""^  ""«""*'  »' 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  an  oppounUv  ^T»  "k'I"'^'"'*"'  «P'''«  »»»« 
penetrated  their  mountain  fasSw    d^^Ln  »i!'''f'''!,'"«^  »'>**"'  =  'hey 
leading  patriots  as  rebels,  and  tSrS  wa2  «^i!J.  m  '''"^V  *'"'="'«'1  '»'• 
of  Maximilian  Joseph,  the  puDDe    of  XnnT  "  •"''j«'''''d  »«  ^'e  tyranny 
simultaneously  macTe  n  GerSfy  o  shake'^off  h";  P^''^'  5''"»  "'^"^ 
the  overthrow  of  the  Austrians   here  wpr«nni     *  '^'*"*'''  y^"*®:  butiifitr 
and  the  emperor  of  the  FreScS  exe7cS  ara&  "7  ^"^^  '""'  »'""". 
«he  northern  part  of  continental  Kuroie      Dnr  .?L  v  """"''•'^  P»wer  over 
Vienna,  he  abolished  the  tempor"i    Jower  of  t1.e  Si'""^'^  " 

remaining  territories  of  iI,p  stafP«  nf  ih  J  u  "'.\P2P»  and  united  the 
had  previously  united  P  S.SrZgSria  TuScrv  ^'Tt:  *°  ^^"'^h  "« 
Savoy  and  Nice.  A  pension  was  S,md  ZZ^!  "'"^  '^"""•'  ''«"''1«« 
Some  declared  an  imherial  anrfrerdtv  Thl  ^  "'"'  *"*^  ""'  ''^'yo' 
Fontainebleau.  where  NapoH^™  conduded  a  Seco^H^  ^^  ^""'l"^'«rf  to 
in  wlueh,  though  the  pope  did  not  resump  hi-  f  ^  concordat  with  him, 
obtained  the  ri|ht  to  fee'p  ambZad  .  'rforei^?  cS  """'*=''""•  '^ 
baasadors,  and  to  appoint  to  certain  bishnnr  nl  ^l'*  S  '.'  *°  receive  am. 
of  the  peace  of  vSnna  was  thTdi  .5t^^  ^ 

Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  took  S«  ?„  n  """"""ff"  between 
second  marriage  wth  the  aSucheM  M«l  ?  December,  1809;  and  hit 
peror  of  Austria,  in  Aprirfsir  Whl^  n,^7''^' t"^^ 
territory  a  province  of  ffance;  a.  d  Rome  a  nW 'IL*'*''''*""*  l'^  ^P*" 
mined  that  the  heir-apparei.t  of  France  Hhn.fiH^.^  the  empire,  he  deter- 
Rome,  and  that  the  emperor  of  Frai  rnho  M  h„  "'  "'^'.'"*  "^  •'*"»  of 
the  first  three  years  «f  his  govern  J"  nt  Thl  (ll""'*"*"  i"  '^«"'«  '^'thin 
opposed  in  Spain,  the  perscve™nce  "f  Grlat  2  E^'i^'^  "^^''^  '"'  ^" 
orJers  m  council,  to  counteract  the  decH.es  cfBeZ  aLT."'""""?  "'^ 
daily  increasing  prospect  of  an  »mrn7nh.!!  ■  ■"."  *'''*"•  »"«  the 

longer  submissS„rto  KrarJitrSryTandtef  oT"n 'n  i*""  ^"''^^  ''*'«"' 
did  not  augur  favourably  for  the  futuritabMUv.fhr^"^^  """  "'^"••''' 
lintish  alao  carried  on^„ . important  ^otl;^  i.lh-JnE'Jhroi;; 
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GuttfMibur?  and  the  ports  or  the  Baltic,  of  which  complaint  wra  made  to 
the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Petersburg.  The  commercial  p(ili»Mr  ol 
Russia  i I  J 10  and  1811,  and  us  disapprobation  of  the  treutment  of  the 
dukft  of  Oldenburg  (a  near  relation  to  the  emperor  Alexander),  had 
excited  the  distrust  of  Napoleon;  and  he  spoke  the  language  of  offended 
confidence  in  remonstrating  with  "  his  brother  tlie  emperor."  At  length 
Russia  and  Sweden  made  common  cause  with  Great  Britain  in  opposing 
Napoleon's  darling  "continental  system ;"  while  the  latter  arrayed  under 
his  banners  the  military  strength  of  western  and  southern  Europe,  and, 
trusting  to  the  vast  nuiiiber  of  his  victorious  legions,  he  crossed  the  Nie< 
•nen,  and  directed  his  march  to  the  capital  of  Litiiuania.  As  the  French 
advanced  the  Russians  retired,  wasting  the  country  in  their  retieat. 
Napoleon  then  with  his  main  body  niarcned  upon  Moscow,  while  a  large 
division  of  his  forces  menaced  the  road  to  St.  Petersburg.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  invaders  advanced  to  Smolensko,  which  was  justly  regarded 
as  the  bulwark  of  Moscow.  This  strongly  fortified  position  was  taken 
by  storm  on  the  17th  of  August,  after  a  brief  but  bloody  strugjile,  the 
Russian  general,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  firing  the  town  on  his  retreat  But 
Moscow  was  not  to  be  abandoned  without  another  effort.  Kutusoff,  who 
now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Russians,  fixed  upon  a  position  neat 
the  village  of  Borodino,  and  there  firmly  awaited  the  invading  host. 
Nearly  beventy  thousand  men  fell  in  this  furious  and  sanguinary  conflict ; 
and  as  the  French  were  joined  by  new  reinforcements  after  the  battle. 
Napoleon  entered  Moscow,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin,  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  czars.  The  citizens,  however,  under  the  direction, 
or  with  the  sanction,  of  the  governor,  Rostopchin,  not  only  determined  to 
abandon  their  beloved  metropolis,  but  to  consign  it  to  the  flames;  and 
scarcelv  had  the  French  troops  congratulated  themselves  on  having 
secured  winter-quarters  in  that  cold  and  iniiospitable  region,  ere  the  con- 
flagration burst  forth  in  every  direction,  and  notwithstanding  every 
device  was  tried  to  subdue  the  flames,  they  ceased  not  until  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  city  was  a  mass  of  smoking  embers.  In  this  unex- 
pected and  embarassing  piiaition.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  All 
the  horrors  that  the  imagination  can  conceive  were  ntiw  felt  by  tlie  hap 
less  fugitives,  who  so  lately  were  the  boasted  conquerors  of  southern 
Europe.  The  winter  had  set  in  unusually  early,  and  brave  as  the  French 
soldiers  were,  the  climate  of  Russia  was  an  enemy  too  powerful  for  them 
to  contend  with.  Thousands  upon  thousands  perished  with  cold  and  hun- 
ger, and  an  immense  number  fell  beneath  the  swords  of  their  relentless 
Eursuers,  who,  maddened  by  the  recollection  that  their  hearths  and  homes 
ad  been  polluted  by  these  invaders,  and  that  their  ancient  city  lay 
smouldering  in  the  dust,  heeded  not  their  cries  for  mercy.  But  why 
should  we  reooat  the  tale  of  horrors  1  Sullice  it  to  say,  that  the  wreck  of 
»nis  migniy  army  retreated  tnrongh  Prussia  and  Poland,  into  Saxony, 
while  Na|)oleon  hastened  to  Paris  with  all  the  speed  that  post-horses 
could  effect. 

Napoleon  appealed  to  the  senate  for  men,  money,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  and  his  appeal  was  promptly  responded  to.  Notwiilistanding  his 
recent  reverses,  he  felt  that  he  still  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  French 
nation  ;  and  a  large  conscription  was  ordered  to  supply  the  Iosrrs  of  the 
late  campaign  ;  as  "ioon,  therefore,  as  the  new  levies  were  organized,  he 
hastened  to  the  north ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe,  the  army 
under  his  commr.nd  was  numerically  superior  to  those  of  his  adversaries. 
The  public  voice  in  Prussia  loudly  demanded  war  with  France,  and  the 
Prussian  monarch  took  courage  to  assert  his  independence  and  enter  into 
alliance  with  Alexander.  The  armies  of  these  newly-united  powers  sus- 
tained a  considerable  loss  at  Lutzeii  on  the  2d  of  May,  and  at  Bautzen  on 
the  'ilst  and  32d,  in  engagements  wUh  the  French  ;  but  neither  battle  whs 
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the  Bnii«„  government  eliZT^feAi!  JLTlT''     ''T"«  ^"«  '■•»«' 
was  of  most  consequence,  the  emnemr  of  a!.  .  ^    T  l"*'«"J'«8 ;  but  what 
consented  to  an  alliance  whhT.is  Ton  ink^l":";^^^^ 
and   t..ok  an  active  nart  in    ».«  ,<;  ?  i     *^'  "°*  abandoned  his  cause 
e.tahl.shed  Ms  healqSe'i '^  KiSfn'tT  .'^'^'""^  ^'S 

operations  against  his  several  foes  whTch»^^  «  ""^nes  of 

tide  of  fortune  turned  ;  differm  divisions  of  h^!  T'^  '"ccessful :  but  the 
defeated,  and  he  collec-ted  his  F«auS  ?ori.  r  """"^  "^^'^  ""ncessively 
which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  KuS  R^JZ  T  ''■«!"'"«1'"«»  efforj 
madeasiand,  and  under  the  will- nf  of'.  "'''"^'"JT  »"  Leipsic,  he  there 
nbje  defeat.  Oct.  18.  the  Son  rooL -J  hi«'«!'''  "''i:  ^"^  ''""^'"•'d  a  te" 
body  to  the    allies  during   the  S"entp' ^'*'."^  '"  * 

Leipsic,  he  retreated    upon   the  S»    r   i        ^''^P^'led  to   evacuate 
and  after  a  severe  s.rngirat  Ha  "au    6c     ir"**  by   the  allied  troops 
under  the  command  of  General  C";  ^Sj,  ^,\'".  ^'hich  the  Bav«ria,.« 
French,  they  were  defeated,  and  im  i^h  h!«       *''^^'8"'f  Part  against  the 
nadotte  undertook  .he  task  of  expel ^^1  PrP^f  ^r''"  P''^""*"-     Ber 
sovereign  goven.ments  in  the  kinSmnfW.r'-'  '^''""  S»X"nv.    The 
of  Franklort  and  Berg,  and  the  J.^uSies  ZZ^^'"'  '^"  r""'^  '^"'"'dm^ 
Vonder-Lcyen,  were  now  overlnrned     fhi    ',''«  ?••"«;««  "f  Isenburg  and 
duke  of  iirunswick-Wolfenbmte     i    E«  ^J^*^'"^°^  Hesse-Cassel,  the 
.0  their  own  country;  the  Hanove  f„„  ^^t"^  "f  Oldenburg,  returned 
government,  and  the  Russian  admS  l  .ti?m  1"'^'*"°'''''''«''«'^  '''«"•  "M 
provinces  between  the  Rhine  arid  th«Tihi^"  was  re-introdm-ed  into  the 
partly  voiunte^is.  and  parUy  3    f  eS  f  om  t^' p"^"''"^  "'«'"'«''  "^  '--"OP^ 
he  Austrians,  Russians,  and  Pms«i2...  I  ''''"Sfiafi  militia,  followed 

.nde,K.„dence  spread  to'Horia„d"rd  Jie  Eh ''  "^^^     '"''"'  ««"'"  o' 
Orange  were  acknowledged.  *'*'«*^"ary  claims  of  the  house  oi 

pofcolj.  Wel,^,^^  the  humiliation  of  Na- 

the  old  partisans  of  the  Bourbon.  hLo'  B.''y<»nne.     As  he  advanced 
proclaimed,  and  the  white  flag  floatXrth'r'^?;  '"f  o^*'""'^  famil/w a.' 
leon  had  the  advantage  over  Bliicher  „t     ■•  L     '^""'  °/  B"'-'leHux.     Napo- 
but  was  forced  to  retreat  «.  rT»     u  ?   "'""'"«  "n  the  29th  of  Jum^rJ 
.ed  their  forces'     He  .  ow^Ve";  Xjwe;.:^",  "?«  '""'•»  "adl.mS ^ 
the  view  of  covering  Paris  ;  and  it  w„^!  '   "'?  '^"""  "iid  the  Manie.  with 
succeeded  in  penetrating  the  Free    17  n'^/i'  '"'"•'""y  'f""'  B'  'S 
.till  "forward,  forward!"    OnThe  3  l.„f  M  '  '^  "'■^«'' "^  -""ch  was 
enierc-d  Paris,  and  Alexander  delarei,?'^, J!"'"''''  '^^Z'  "'«•'"'*«'*  »'""p' 
ei!:..«,llial  they  would  not  neSe  with  li.Lr'"^™'^'''*'  ''"*^''  ""ver- 
tny  of  his  family;  that  they  aSnowlPdl^^^^^  Bonnpar.e.  nor  with 

.«rr,.ory  embraced  wi.hin  its  aSn  &.  i"*^'  ofj.^m,.  only  ,ot  e 
thH.  t„.y  would  ackimwiedge  3  'la  ntv'£  '"  ^'"^''  «"^/flnally! 
Jrenrh  nation  should  Hd..pt.  '^Thev  Ihrrp'S  i .  .  »"r.«"'"'«"'  which  the 
lish  a  provisory  government  for  iIip  a,ll  "  '^'"'''  '^^  8«»^tP  to  estnb- 

under  the  able  presidency  of  TnilvlrZT!   ''®  *''"''"'  "'""'mble( ,  April  1 
advautHgc  of  circumstaJces),   w'    Jn^'^t^  ?""  "^r  ""^"r"'  *"  «£«* 
hHrgpd  wi.h  the  provisory  goZ  m^'ntniZ'  °'^"  """"^'«"-   H''"? 
t!«t  Napoleon  anrl  his  familV  h«d  S,J.u"'u  "•^'''  '^''1  '»   'ledarej 
eK'»btive  body  ratified  this  decree    «fJ!h  '^^  *^?•"''  "*■  ^'•"''•^-     The 
l.e  throne  of  France  was  soon  af.cr  1  f'J""*"  "^   ''"'"-  X^Iir.  i' 
n.  N.poleon  ha.l  resigned   the  crow,.  '      ,i'*""''.1-     Meanwhile.  April 
•"":   at    l-^oniainebleHu ;  and   a   tJeHiv    J°"'''''''"'''y   '"    favour  of  hi" 
«^,R  t.,  him  the  islMnd  of  Klba       ^    *"'  concluded    the   same   day 

Weaned  with  continual  war.  France  h.ii.., .. 

rtT-ici„rn  01  peace  with  at 
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elamations  or  joy  and  hope.  The  senators,  in  conjunction  with  some 
others,  Tormed  a  chamber  of  peers.  At  the  same  time  was  convened  the 
legislative  body  of  the  empire,  which  formed  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
and  Louis,  who  had  declared  his  determination  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion, granted  the  charter,  which,  notwithstanding  omissions  and  Imner- 
foctions,  contained  guaranties  fur  liberty.  The  new  constitutional  cliaN 
ter  was  presented  to  the  nation  by  the  king  on  the  4ih  of  June.  It  con- 
tained  the  principles  of  a  limited  monarchy.  The  person  of  the  king  was 
declared  to  be  inviolable ;  the  legislative  power  was  vested  in  him  in 
conjunction  with  the  two  chambers.  The  chamber  of  deputies  was  to 
be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  electoral  colleges,  one  fifth  pari 
to  be  renewed  yearly ;  to  he  eligible  as  a  deputy,  it  was  necessary  to  be 
forty  years  old,  and  pay  1000  francs  of  direct  taxes.  On  the  4th  of  May 
Louis  created  the  new  ministry,  and  on  the  3d  of  August  a  new  council 
of  state.  The  royal  orders  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  military  merit,  the 
order  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  of  St.  Michael,  were  revived ;  the  legion  of 
hoinnir  received  a  new  decoration  (the  portrait  of  Henry  IV.),  and  a  new 
organization,  and  the  order  of  the  silver  lily  wan  founded.  There  were 
still,  however,  many  prejudices  in  favour  of  ll>e  abdicated  emperor  to 
overcome,  and  many  restless  spirits  to  soothe.  It  was  soon  perceived 
that  a  great  diflTerence  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  among  the  ministers.  The  honours  conferred  on  the 
old  nobility  and  the  emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the  court,  excited 
gr««ut  discontent ;  and  the  national  pride  was  offended  by  the  public  de- 
claration of  the  king,  that  he  owed  his  crcwn  to  the  prince- regent  o( 
Great  Britain.  The  army,  so  l<mg  used  to  war  and  the  rewards  which 
awaited  a  successful  career,  was  in  a  stale  of  the  highest  irritation;  the 
remembrance  of  him  by  whom  they  had  so  cften  been  led  to  victory  was 
yet  fresh,  when  they  saw  their  corps  dissolved,  Iheir  dotations,  their  pay, 
and  their  pensions  diminished,  their  importa  ice  and  their  influence  de- 
stroyed, and  they  themselves  compelled  to  change  their  favourite  badges 
for  others,  on  which  they  had  formerly  trair  pled.  The  holders  of  the 
national  domains  feared  to  lose  them.  The  people  were  discontented 
with  the  burden  of  the  taxes,  the  alleviation  oi"  which  had  been  promised 
to  them.  In  this  state  of  public  feeling  nothing  could  be  more  fatal  for 
the  royal  government  than  the  sudden  reappearance  of  Napoleon  on  the 
coast  of  France,  the  1st  of  March,  1815.  Thtse  circumstances  explain 
why,  without  the  existence  of  an  actual  conspiracy  in  favour  of  Napoleon, 
the  measures  taken  to  oppose  his  progress  wei-e  unsuccessful;  why  thfi 
army  and  a  great  part  of  the  nation  declared  liir  him  ;  and  why,  after  a 
man;h  of  eighteen  days,  which  resembled  a  triu uph,  he  was  able  to  eiitei 
Paris  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  king  and  his  adherents  left  the  country.  Napoleon  immediately 
annulled  most  of  the  royal  ordinances,  dissolved  the  two  chambers,  and 
named  a  new  ministry.  He  declared  that  he  should  content  hiinsi  U 
with  the  limits  of  France,  as  settled  by  the  peaL-e  of  Paris,  and  that  \b 
would  establish  his  government  on  liberal  principles.  But  he  ccnild  not 
satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  diffeient  parties,  much  less  could  he  avert 
the  danger  oi  a  war  with  Kurope.  As  soon  as  Ihe  news  of  Napolpon's 
landing  in  Franco  was  known  at  Vienna,  the  ministers  of  all  the  allied 
powers  who  were  assembled  in  congress  there,  denounced  him  as  the 
enemy  and  the  disturber  of  the  repose  of  the  worl  I,  and  declared  that  the 
powers  were  firmly  resolved  to  employ  all  means,  and  unite  all  their  ef. 
fitrts,  to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Paris.  For  this  purpose,  Austria,  Russia, 
Britian,  and  Prussia  concluded  a  new  treaty,  on  tlie  basis  of  that  of  March 
1st,  1814.  whereby  each  power  agreed  to  bring  150.000  men  into  the  field 
against  Napoleon,  who,  on  his  part,  was  indefatif^able  in  making  prepara- 
tinn.  f»r  .lor     At  tho  samc  time.  April  22,  ho  published  the  additiona.* 
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'  History  of  lingland,"  a  8uccinct*SoSofthf.!:„  ^'  we  gave  in  the 
and  allied  armies,  which  eSTn  KulS  of  wif '1"°"'  ''O''*  ''«"'«^ 
portation  of  Napoleon  to  St.  Helenrand  th«  .?^  "'"^  \'  *'»°  '*•«  d«- 
followed  the  second  restorat  on  of  ull  xinil  T  K^n'*''*  '""n«diately 
in  this  place,  but  carry  on  oyir  i^SZl^^t!}:Z'' ^^^^^^^^ 
chambers  passed  the  law  of  amnestv  nS,!f.-^  i  ^*'«  P".'«d  when  the  two 
those  who  had  voted  for  the  dTath  of  Loi?X v7  n^'^n^'  ^^  *''''''»  *« 
from  Napoleon,  during  the  •♦hundred  H«v-  «  '  ?'  '""^  accepted  offices 

the  kingdom.     With  the  evacuaS  o7!C  P^  k 'f'^^^  '""''^''^'^  '«•««« 
troops,  wliich  was  determined  on  hv.hp  n„    '^"^""'i  t^.^'io'y  by  foreign 
9th  of  October.  1818,  and  accorplK  in  tK!!*  "^  ^ixla-ChaJelle,  i?? 
was  connecteo  the  payment  of  the  Pr!i.^L  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
ridual  claims  of  the  sWects  of  forK  n.'  °^  ^^^  ^l*"'  '""^  "^  'he  Indi-' 
ment  and  nation.    Here  French  diSlS""'"''  ""  ^^^  ^-^^'^ch  govern- 
proportion  of  the  real  cLLawls  aS^?  Jf ,  '""rf  ".^f"'.  and  f  ,ma"l 
admitted  into  alliance  with  ?he  grJat  CL    *  '«l""l«"on-     France  was 
cabinet  entered  deeply  i  uo  the^contifn^  P^*?  P"**""'  '""^  »he  French 
France  to  the  ancienrVme  was  for  fmm ^  .•  ^r"^™"    ^"'  »he  return  of 
people:  and  the  govenfment  was  kenlT-        .      ''f^'  ^°  ""^  ''""'  "^  ^hi 
now  a  set  of  ullrlroyairstraTid  noT  h.i •?"'"?""'  ^^"^^  ""^  oscilUtio" 
tional  councils.     Under  lheiecrP.^Zi,     ^'^^""l  P^'^V'  directing  the  na 
took  place  in  the  chaSs    S^hl  I''''"'"'''*  ^/"'^ 
agitated  by  the  most  vSn[  conflicts     Th'.'""",^^  ^^^^  '"'^  ^^20  werS 
*J'h'ecipmcalaccusatiSand?SF;brS5?v''S^  e^ch  otheJ 

the  duke  of  Berri,  by  Louvel  (who  to  ih«7'  \  '  *^®  assassination  o/ 
pressed  his  fierce  hatred  of  the  whole  BoJfhi"'*  "T/"'  "^  his  life,  ex- 
V  ruleiu  accusations  from  he  extreme  rSTh'"^  '^'"^^  ^""'^^  "'«  •»«« 
signed,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu  Seeded  him  *  i"'""'?  "^•^"^°»  '« 
was  carried,  amid  the  most  Sent  nonoi^T'^  ^Z'^"' '«w  of  election 
tnnaiVM  (members  who  defended  rLE."  °"  ^^^  P"'  «<"  ^he  rfac- 
ciples  of  the  charte)  and  the  hberals  M=f  ^^'n'^nance  of  the  prij- 
their  writings,  and  in  their  place,  aldepuJS  oto^' A^°^"'"'"«"f  "y 
so  that.  With  every  new  miSistry,  tSere'^wS  „S"l*i?  "'^''.  'i'""™' 
many  names  were  even  eraiwd  frn.!I  .iL  numerous  dismissbns,  and 

It  was  evident.  ind^S'  tl^Jt  conSto^^^^  ^V  P°J'"««'  °P"''0"- 

troops  to  a  revolt,  and  some  were'^triS    foS  Tlf '"^"''^ '°  *'*^"«  »he 
penalty  due  to  treason  '        ""  *"'"y'  ^nd  suffered  the 

^r^^^itrfoZotUt^rZ^^^^  "'i'>  «  «P«-h  announcing  the 

of  France  by'the  reToS.  rrrive^us^o?  hf,'  '^"V  '''' '"«  ''^^f 
army,  which  was  commanded  by  E  dTe  of  A,Lo  .l/"'^''''""'''-'  *"<J  'hii 
ly  to  restore  the  royal  authority.  The  i!.va^Pr?  «"'*'•."''' V*'"'*'^?'^"- 
opposilion  ;  the  cortes  fled  before  them  to  cX  •  !l'"\''^  ."-'?  ^'^^^''^^ 
nand  approached  that  city,  they  permittSd  h?™  L"'"^  when  King  Ferdi- 
sway.  I'uringthelastfewvearsofihil  •  ™r't°  '?*"'"«  his  despotic 
much  enfeebled  by  diseair  ^nrfMl  '*''*^."  "'^  '^o"'*'  XVHI.,  he  was 
ergy  necessary  J  esJ^Sn'r';  ^„^^1rit'fh:"''''^^  •'''  ^'^^  '^«  «^ 

=;r  • «« ^'«^ '"  septemtrsr  iTyS  Turesrt''rh2 

n  A^i;;;rr^^^|-l^^f -^th^^^     ^i.^  he  declared        . 

Angouleme)  as  member  of  the  mil  isle^fil  iil  V"^  ^^P^"'  ('^"''«  of 
rensorslnpuf  the  public  jou„,„|s     vinS    """"^ '•  ""^  suppressed  tha 
May,  Iti'ZG,  the  splendid  cironal  on  of  Chirl«r.    t'  F"""^  'ninisier.     In 
cording  to  ancient  custom.  wi?h  the  LSit1«     h ""''  P'"''''  *'  Rheims.  ac 
•^'"g  to  govern  according  tote  charter" '  ^''"''''"'  °^  '^^  °«"»  «f  »^ 
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On  Lafayette's  return  from  America  in  1825,  the  citizens  of  H  avr«  haviny 
received  him  with  demonstrations  of  joy,  the  government  manifested  theii 
resenln.entby  ordering  nut  ihe  gend'armes,  who  charged  tire  multitude  with 
drawn  sabres.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  was  seen  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  Constitulionnel  and  Courrier  Francois,  two  of  the  best  liberHJ  journals. 
Villdle,  who  had  discernment  enough  to  see  to  what  this  fanuticisin  would 
lead,  and  who  whs,  at  the  same  time,  obnoxious  to  the  liheralii,  on  account 
of  his  anti-constitutional  principles,  and  his  operations  in  the  finids,  be- 
came less  secure.  The  parties  assumed  a  more  hostile  attitude  towards 
each  othnr.  The  royalists  and  the  supporters  of  the  Jesuits  became  more 
open  in  the  expression  of  their  real  sentiments;  the  liberals  became, 
stronger  and  bolder;  and  the  government  assumed  a  tone  ill  calculated  to 
conciliate  its  avowed  opponents.  On  the  opening  of  the  session,  Dec. 
12,  182f),  Damas,  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  informed  the  chamber  that  all 
the  continental  powers  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
Spain  in  the  aflfairs  of  Portugal;  that  France  had  co-operated  with  them, 
had  withdrawn  her  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  had  entered  into  ar- 
rangements with  Kngland  to  leave  Portugal  and  Spain  to  settle  their  af- 
fairs in  their  own  way.  Several  unpopular  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  ministers,  were  after  violent  discussions  rejected,  among  which  was 
a  proposed  law,  confirming  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  withdrawal  of 
this  by  an  ordinance  wan  regarded  as  a  popular  triumph.  This  event  was 
followed  by  the  disbanding  of  the  national  guards  of  Paris,  a  body  of 
46,000  men,  who,  at  a  review  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  had  joined  the  cries 
of  hatred  against  the  ministry.  This  was  a  highly  unpopular  measure, 
and  Lafille,  Benjamin  Constant,  and  some  other  meinbt-rs,  talked  of  im- 
peaching the  ministers ;  but  Vill^le  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  ven- 
tured upon  a  step  which  he  knew  to  be  unpopular,  but  considered  neces- 
sary. Every  proceeding,  however,  served  to  show  that  the  ministerial 
party  was  gradually  losing  ground,  atid  that  no  trifling  concessions  to 
their  opponents  would  avail.  While  Charles  was  much  more  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  democratic  principles  than  his  brother,  and 
yielded  to  the  couticils  of  priests  who  were  inieiiton  the  restoration  of  the 
church  to  the  power  it  possessed  some  centuries  before,  the  people  were 
taught  to  believe,  and  actually  dreaded,  that  a  plot  was  forming  to  deprive 
them  of  the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  gained  after  so  long 
a  struggle.  Thus  the  nation  became  alienated  from  the  court,  and  the 
court  from  the  nation ;  a  new  ministry  was  forced  upon  the  king  by  the 
popular  party,  but  they  had  neither  the  ability  nor  influence  necessary  for 
steering  a  safe  CQurse  between  the  extremes  of  royal  prerogative  on  one 
side,  and  popular  encroachment  on  the  other;  the  consequence  was  that 
both  parties  treated  them  as  drivellers  and  incapaklea.  In  this  state  of 
feeling,  Charles  suddenly  dismissed  them,  and  entrusted  the  formation  oi 
anew  cabinet  to  Prince  Polignac,  when,  on  August  9,  1839,  the  following 
appointments  were  antiounced :  Prince  Polignac,  minister  of  foreign  a^ 
fairs;  INI.  Courvoisier,  keeper  of  the  seals  and  niinisier  of  justice;  Count 
Bourmont,  minister  of  war;  (^ount  de  Bourdonaye,  minister  of  the  interior; 
Baron  de  Montbel,  minister  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  instruction; 
and  Count  Chabrol  de  Crousol,  minister  of  finance.  To  these  was  after- 
wards added  M.  d'Haussey,  minister  of  marine  and  the  colonies,  in  lieu  ol 
Admiral  Count  Higny,  who  declined  the  offered  portfolio.  The  ministry 
was  ultra-royalist ;  and  nothing  could  (convince  the  democrats  of  the  rec- 
titude of  the  intentions  of  cither  Charles  or  his  ministers.  And  when  it 
was  seen  tliat  the  king  not  only  favoured  the  Jesuits  and  monastic  orders, 
but  that  he  showed  a  marked  dislike  to  those  who  had  acquired  eminence 
in  the  revolution,  or  under  Napoleon,  and  that  the  rigid  court-etiquette  oi 
former  days  was  revived,  they  were  ready  to  believe  the  most  absurd  ru- 
auiurs  of  In?  intended  designs,  not  merely  to  crush  the  risin;  spirit  of  lib- 
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S;,^l'rslr„7ra^^^^^^^^  absol..do.potisa..    The 

and  little  wealth,  the  miXe  of  TohL.  l?''*"'"^;  T*"^""  S^«^'  """''«« 
had  left  the  .lohl^sse  em  ?elv  wUh.S  mLn  '"^''*'  "'f^-  n'-''««'»te<l.  &«'.. 
from  the  first  that  n^iUiSkSawr^  I  ^"^''-*'  *"'!  "  ^««  ><??"«"» 
or  wants  of  the  people  bu  rusted  »t  «  r^!'  «°™Pf«hended  the  wisl.es 
popular  current  in  tS  favour  «">"«"""&  might  arise  to  turn  the 

for^tlla't'wS  t7e'Sr?o»stri;eir1''^  'T^'  ^"^J'  ^'"  ""« 
War  was  therefore  declared  npMinl  if  •  ''®"  '"''^  ^''^  "lilitary  glury. 
time  before  offeS  ?o  t  rFreSrS.L^  flf^";."''.^'''"""'  "*"  *"«"lt8  some 
nily  conimitted  on  the  Iwrcons^^^^  ""^fo  to  resent  a  personal  indi^. 
at  a  public  audience.  An  r.  4m"  tvL/«V*  '^P'  J""'  ''""''^  ^"»  ^'''"'e 
.  'raordi,mry  care,  and  the  succesTwtiSattpn^^^^^^  P''«P'"-«d  with  ex- 

exertions  made  to  ensure  it  0?the  10th  of  M  „ '' .^^^^^P^'^ded  with  the 
37,577  infantry  and  4000  horse  imhLrklH  "'^  "^p^^^''^  «"»y.  fonsisting  of 
8isting«h.inety-sevenveS  oflioh^^^^^^  Toulon,  and  the  fleet,  m,. 
twenty.fourfri|ates,setsJl  June  4  fh!  *"  k"^  ''^'P'  "^'^'«  '*"«  «'"! 
Ferrajh,  on  thi  coast  of  iVrica     The  d^^^^^^^ 

slight  resistance,  the  dey  was  se^,t  nTsoner^tn Li  ^'"!.r"'  '"'"'"  «''"'^  » 
remained  at  the  dispoil  of  the  cEZ'„  %^ '"^ '"?'""' '""^^^^ 
Europe  were  naturally  ieainn,  it  .h»^  .  .  ."V  ^^^  maritime  powers  of 
Hnd  colonies  i"  no  £  A  S  a  fd  if/  n^fh"'?"'  "^  r.'-«"«=''  garrisons 
Glared  that  the  occupaUoiVo  llffieVV  w  »  w^  h^""  «"?'«'«•«.  it  was  de. 
the  French  nation  C 'htip  ,o  Kr^M,^^  ^  ^.'".''''^'i'  'emporary;  but 
present  hour  Alge  ia 7s  CLd  upS "bv  th.m'^  "''""  "l'"''"^^^'  »'"^'  '"  ^he 

i^K^hicJ'l^Sf^iJj  S'-?V  »^^^^^^     ^ 

lege\  to  rely  upon  hcoEuion^^^^^^^^^^^  "'r^?"y  '"  '^«  «=«>■ 

are  these  remarkable  words :  «  Electo  s  hl«r«.:  t  '"  "",?  Proclamation 
reprehensible  negligence  deprive  them  nf^nf."  °  ^""'"  ?"".*"^'^-  ^«' "" 
ment  animate  you  aliriet  one  sL  .dTrVh-^  '  presence !  Let  one  senti- 
king  who  demands  this  if  ^ou  iUs  a  fathTwS';^::!!!  """"  '  ^' '"  >"»'" 
your  duties.  I  will  take  care  to  fulfil  mh  J"  ^Ji  '''L*  uP""  >'""•  ''"'fi> 
army  in  Algiers  becamrknowi  d.S?  1  „i  P'""^^^  *^^  ""^•''^ss  of  the 
all  parties  exulted  in  The  ^cess  if  fhe  piSn?h°''''  '"""nf '«'  ""'^  "^""S'' 
peared  to  gain  no  OoDularitv  bv  h  aii  .u  "''^  '"'T'  ^*'«  '"'nistrv  ap- 
indicated  a^strong  mSrl  v  aeainsV  th.  J^  •  T'"'"'  l!*^  '^«  "«^^  «'«^ti»''« 
of  July,  men  spoke  of TcLTefn  h«  Th'"'"''^'  '"•  *''''*'  *"  '''«  beginning 
quence.  A  blind  iiifa  uatS  J^m-  .„  administration  as  a  naturalconse^ 
colleagues.    They  pre ferre^^^  P»"?»«c  and  his 

pact,  and  exposeV^nce  to  a  cKar    "^^^^^^  social  com- 

limo  the  king  and  queen  of  Nan^PrlS/D^'  ^''!."  y*'^'     L)"r'"g  this 
place,stron.rlv  in  coSst  u^ih'^.hl    .'.'^  Pari.s,  and  many  festivals  took 

ilso  ordered '/•«  S'rL  8  ,n  J  iLT  L^'^P^^  ^/''''-    '''"«  ^ i  g 

the  victory  of  his  anuy  in  aiV  c  f  thp  ni«f  ''''"'"''hes  of  the  kingdom  fo? 

days  after  the  captue^AlSs  Sad  rh«l"'v'5"*'''''^  ''"'«  '"""' 
lous  ministers,  and  formed  a  Snefo?in^5?  ^'  <'"'7"s«««  his  obnr.x- 
ail  probability  have  pS  „v^  wi  ho 't^H^^  ■"?"'  ihem^h  would,  m 
mi..i9ters  mad'e  a  repor  to  , "e  ki  '''S^'^^"^^^^^^^  ^""'"^l  "f  ^vhi,.h.  the 
dangers  of  a  free  press  and  ealiiL^.n»rh-^\^"'"=  "»  '«"'?"!  "le 

press.  .. The  stal^e/i  they  said  ''?  TZ^Z  '"  '^'P'"*^  '^'  "^"^'-^  "^ »!.« 
r  ght  to  provide  for  its  safety  No  i^JerSn?'*^  ^*"""  T"-!^'"^  ^'«'»  '^'^ 
the  Hght  to  provide  .'or  its^irv-n  :::^S7tS^; ^S^^l^a ilZC. 
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ler  only  gives  every  Frenchman  the  right  of  publishing  his  own  opinion^} 
but  not,  as  the  journals  do,  the  opidinns  of  others;  the  charier  does  no! 
expressly  allow  journals  and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  juurnitis  mis- 
represent the  best  intentions  of  the  government ;  and  the  Iiberiy  of  the 
press  produces  the  very  contrary  of  publicity,  because  ill-intentioned 
writers  misconstrue  everything,  and  the  public  never  knows  the  truth." 
This  report  was  accompanied  by  three  ordinances,  which  virtually  sub- 
verted tiie  constitutional  privileges  of  the  charter.  The  first  dissolved  the 
newly-elected  chamber  of  deputies  before  it  assembled ;  the  second  changed 
the  law  of  elections,  and  disfranchised  the  great  body  of  eleciurs ;  and  the 
third  subjected  the  press  to  new  and  severe  restrictions  which  would  have 
completely  annihilated  its  liberties.  Astonishment  and  indignation  seized 
the  people  of  Paris,  but  no  tumult  occurred ;  yet  while  the  ministers  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  apparent  tranquillity  of  the  citizens,  the 
latter  had  been  actively  employed  ia  summoning  the  deputies  of  their  party 
within  reach,  or  in  concerting  measures  for  a  vigorous  resistance.  The 
principal  journalists  prepared  and  printed  a  spirited  protest  against  the 
restrictions  on  the  press,  declaring  their  right  to  publish  as  usual,  and  en- 
forcing tliat  right  upon  the  ground  that  property  in  a  journal  differed  in  no 
respect  from  any  oilier  kind  of  property,  and  tliat  it  could  only  be  attacked 
by  regular  judicial  proceedings  for  a  breach  of  the  law.    The  liberal  pa- 

Eers,  notwithstanding,  were  all  suppressed,  and  only  those  which  were 
nown  to  be  favourable  to  the  government  allowed  to  appear. 
It  was  impossible  that  this  state  of  things  could  exist.  The  deputies 
representing  the  electors  of  the  city,  and  some  from  other  parts  oi 
the  kingdom  who  were  then  in  Paris,  in  ail  thirty-two,  assembled  at  the 
house  of  the  deputy,  M.  Li  filte,  the  banker,  to  take  the  subject  into  seri- 
ous consideration,  and  decide  on  some  immediate  course  of  action.  A 
number  of  constitutional  peers  also  met  at  the  Due  de  Choiseurs.  At  each 
of  these  meetings  it  was  resolved  not  to  submit.  The  peers  signed  a 
protest,  and  sent  it  by  a  deputation  to  the  king,  who  refused  to  receive  it. 
The  rejection  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  deputies,  and  forty 
couriers  were  sent  with  dispatches  to  towns  and  villages  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  metropolis,  representing  the  outrageous  (;onduct  of 
governirent,  and  urging  the  inhabithuts  to  co-operate  with  the  Parisians 
in  a  determined  stand  for  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  meantime  the 
government  was  on  the  alert,  and  sent  a  general  officer  to  Grcnelle  and 
another  to  Angers,  for  military  purposes.  The  military  command  ol 
Paris  was  entrusted  to  Marshal  Marmont,  duke  of  Ragusa.  Troops  were 
ordered  in  from  the  barrcks  within  fifty  miles  around  ;  and  the  guards  in 
the  city  were  doubled.  Towards  the  evening,  bodies  of  ^«n</cir/nerte  were 
stationed  about  the  Bourse  and  on  the  Boulevards.  In  consequence  of  the 
bank  refusing  to  discount  bills,  the  manufacturers  perceived  it  had  not 
confidence  in  the  government,  and  they  immediately  discharged  their 
workmen.  These  artizriis  congregated  in  the  different  streets  and  report- 
ed what  had  happened  to  the  listening  crowds.  An  ordinance  was  now 
issued  by  the  prefect  of  police,  declaring,  among  other  things  of  a  restcict- 
ive  kinti,  that  "  Kvery  individual  keeping  a  reading-room,  coffee-house. 
&c.,  who  shall  give  to  be  read  j.uirnais,  or  other  writings,  printed  cr  in 
to  the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  the  25ihin>«t.  rnlative  to  the  press,  buaV,  bv 
prosecuted  as  guilty  of  the  misdemeanours  which  these,  jour  ;  ?  < 
writings  may  constitute,  and  his  establishment  shall  be  prov.t.. ;  L^ 
rlosed."  This  ordinance  showed  a  great  ignorance  of  character  ;  for  a 
newspaper  with  a  Frenchman's  coffee  is  rendered  by  habit  almost  as  in- 
dispensable as  his  morning's  meal.  Nevertheless,  the  officers  of  police 
cleared  the  coffee-houses,  reading-rooms,  Scc.  and  shut  them  up.  By 
their  inteference  all  the  theatres  werf>  insed.  A  sullen  discoi  tent  wait 
Men  in  evc'V  ctutitenance,  and  occasi     -Uy  was  heard  tliecrv  of  Vive  la 
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newspaper.  Which,  though  the  door-wav  wL  harrw.^rf  '  '"T^l"  P"P"'" 
resistance  was  offered  bV  the  ori  [p!?^th2  r  ^^"'.''  »»d  a  delermiiied 
papers  and  typesTThiV  ivas  t^  s^JnaHLl""*'''' ""^^  ihe  printed 

wdinances.  All  tvork  was  now  TfL^?'/ «*'"*"*'  "-esistance  to  the 
closed,  and  detaohmenis  of  arS,  li^h       '''^'  .^l^'^  manufactory    was 

Troop;  of  gens  d'arel^l  SThe  st'eet^at^fS  VX^f™"  '""T 
accumulating  crowds.  The  people  were  silpnt  ulX^  ''*  disperse  the 
•hops  tlinijlhout  Paris  werpHLT'p''*"^ ''.**"  ^"''y  '"'"'  the 
soldiers  of  tn.ne  came  Sn^  n  Th.TP". *'V^'  5**^'''  «""'l  and 
.ermined.     The  chieSTrendez'^^^rus'' wet  the'RllS'l^o^af  f," 

Hon.  no  exXnge  of  SS  d"s  w  tVeach'^o  hL'r  " 'F.!:  '."'  ""  "°"^"«'^- 
Tuilleries.     In  the  Place  du  rarm.«i  ?L  *      '^''.*'  '""S^  ""««  »'  Ihe 

aands  of  the  m  Ihafy,  with  a  ^rTat  ^ L,^^^^^^^  V'^  '""'°"*^  *«"•'••«'  'hou- 
a  sirong  guard  of  infl ntTv  wXt  nnin  '  °^«»!:n»"-,  At  the  Vendome 
ensigns  of  royalty  on     Um'bH?, 'r^pf^  '^^  f '''"""'•  '^  «"^^J  'he 

peopi  upon  tL'%ct?whJre„S  Tthtt'^So  i  "^  Sev'eraTsS  ^r'V' 
between  the  c  tizens  and  the  soldier.  n«r.ni»j  ?*^yp'^'"  s'"-*."  skinnishes 
the  latter  were  generally  TuLess  Si  so  Z.  iJ  '"  "'^  ^''^"•"S' '»  "'hich 

king,  congratulafing  hron"JEe"suXVessio.  of'^tJS"  B jl  'wT  *"  "^h! 
closed  ui,  the  citizens  destroyed  flv«irv  lull.  .V  •       "i  "'hen  iiitfht 

of  darkness  for  theTorSai^^ionrtnLfr  P'.k^"'  *^''"li"'»  "'^  P"'teciion 
On  Wednesday,  at  an  Sy  hour  a  f  pT^w^'  •'"'"^«''  "!  *^«  """"""g. 
closely  shut,  aVd  the  w^Ls  fastened  a.^dbarre"d "a! V  Is'  ?^>f,«-^"« 
fully  anticipated  an  approachine  calamitv  Th«  »!».•  ''^  ^he  inhabitants 
people  flocked  j,,  from'fhe  faS^r^ran^'diffe  !n\  ZrteT'^^^^  -^ 

aid  in  ejecting  the  Bourbons     Nor  KuT  th     ^.^     ^^-  *"*  ''""'"ry,  and  to 

to  pra»ei,i  the  allacks  of  oavaW  .njhlj  i  .  ?  f  ,  P'mnpnl  slreeH 
direct  their  exertion,  A  ™H  'i..  '^  l'''™.''  '"'^''"  coinpoteiit  ,o 
amid  the  6ho„«  of  ihe  J^^r„  ''t""'i'''''''.''''-°"  """^I  bnildi.igs, 
Inthe  «re.7.nd°,UoLW^ka^dra?drl?a"''"  P"™'';;^^^^^ 

•reihecond  ioLyr:",re  "■''XhiS  f™  """"i'""'  ''"'     ""»' 
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the  opinions  of  iho  deputies,  ns  a  soldier  he  had  only  to  carry  his  ordrni 
into  execution  ;  hut  thut  iT  lltcy  wiiiluMl  to  have  a  conferencu  with  M.  de 
Pulif  iiac,  he  was  close  nt  hand,  and  lie  would  go  and  ask  him  ir  be  would 
'ec«iv(f  tlicin.  A  quarter  or  an  hour  passed,  when  the  marshHl  roturnrd 
with  his  manner  much  changed,  and  told  tiie  deputies  that  M.  de  Polignao 
had  declared  to  him  thut  the  comMtions  pi-nposrd  rendered  nny  conference 
uscli'ss.  "  We  have  theneivil  war,"  said  M.  l.afllte.  The  marshal  bowed, 
and  the  deputies  retired.  As  soon  as  l*oli(>nae'9  answer  was  made  known, 
all  the  siitlt'd  reelings  of  reBentmeiit  hurst  forth,  and  the  people  rushed 
eagerly  forward  to  oppose  the  Irtvips  wherever  a  favourable  o(>poriuiiity 
presented  itself.  With  a  disineliiuitioii  to  take  any  derisive  steps  it  was 
noon  before  Marshal  Marinont  deierinined  to  clear  the  streets  by  military 
force  ;  and  he  (hen  unwisely  divided  iiin  troops  into  four  columns,  vi/hich 
he  sent  in  diflfurent  directions,  thereby  destroying  the  great  advantage 
they  possessed  in  being  able  to  act  in  concert.  'I'he  drums  of  the 
national  guards  soon  beat  "to  arms!"  and  the  struggle  began  in 
earnest.  Kvery  step  taken  by  the  columns  was  marked  by  a  series  nl 
murderous  condicts;  they  were  assailed  iiy  musketry  fnunthe  barricades, 
from  the  wintlows  and  tops  of  houses,  from  the  corners  of  streets,  and  from 
the  narrow  al'eys  and  passages  whieh  alioiiiid  in  Paris.  The  hottest  en- 
gagement seems  to  have  been  in  the  Hue  St.  tlonord,  opposite  tlie  Palais 
Royal,  where  the  military  were  asseinbh-d  in  great  force,  and  the  people 
resisted  Ihein  with  desperate  determination.  At  the  Place  de  Oreve  they 
fiercely  eojitended  with  the  Swiss  guards,  and  cumiyclled  them  to  retreat 
with  great  loss.  In  tlie  Rue  Montmarlre  an  allack  was  made  by  the  duke 
of  Ragtisa  in  person  ;  but  the  ol)stacle8  which  everywhere  presenied  them- 
selves to  the  troops  were  so  formidable,  and  the  diHinelination  of  lh<i 
troops  of  the  line  to  engage  with  the  citizens  so  apparent,  that  the  insur- 
gents were  enabled  to  seize  many  important  nosts ;  and  when  evening 
closed,  the  Irotips,  defeated  in  every  direction,  returned  to  their  barracks, 
weary,  liiingi y,  and  dispirited ;  for  while  they  had  been  the  whole  dav 
without  fdiidi every  family  in  Paris  vied  wiili  each  other  in  supplying 
Iheir  fellow  eitizoiis  with  refreshment.  As  soon  as  the  firing  ceased,  the 
people  made  preparations  for  the  next  day  by  strengthening  the  barricades 
and  increasing  their  number.     Kxcellent  materials  were  at  hand  in  the 

[laving  stones,  which  were  dug  up  and  piled  aeross  the  street  in  walls 
»rea8t  hipli,  and  four  <n-  flv^t  feet  thick,  about  fifty  paces  distant  from  each 
other,  liesides  these  defences,  hundreds  of  fine  trees  were  cut  down  for 
blockades;  ni  short,  nothing  was  left  unitone  that,  ingenuity  could  devise, 
»>r  perseverance  accomplish,  towards  making  an  energetic  and  determined 
«taiul  agaiiist  the  milittry  on  the  morrow. 

Thnrsd.iy  morning  har'l  scarcely  dawned  when  the  tocsin  sounded  "To 
arms!"  ami  the  people  began  to  assemble  fapidly  and  in  great  crowds. 
The  military,  whose  guanl  house  li;i<i  been  destroyed,  were  chiefly  quar- 
tered at  (he  l.otivre  and  the  Tiiilieries,  ihe  Swi»s  and  royal  guards  being 
posted  in  the  houses  of  the  Roe  St.  Honor*  and  the  adjacent  streets.  At  the 
same  linie  the  students  of  the  pnl\  techiiic  s<'hool  joined  the  citizens  near- 
ly to  a  man :  they  then  se|)iiraled.  proee<!ding  aiiitflv  to  different  parts  to 
lake  the  command  of  the  people,  and  nnhly  repaid  the  confidence  that  was 
reposed  in  them,  by  the  coolness  and  coiirairo  they  displayed.  The  garden 
of  the  Tiiilieries  was  closed.  In  the  Place  du  Carousel  were  three  souad- 
rons  of  hii-eers  of  the  garde  royale,  a  battalion  of  the  3d  regiment  of  the 
guards,  and  six  pieces  of  camion.  The  royal  guards  had  hardly  made 
themselves  viasters  of  the  Hotel  de  Vil|c,  when  they  were  assailed  on  nil 
sides  with  a  shower  of  bidiels  from  the  windows  of  the  houses  of  th** 
Place  de  Grieve  and  the  slrt^ets  abutting  on  the  quay.  Tlie  roynl 
guards  resistei!  vigorously,  but  were  ultimately  eom|ielled  to  retreat  aioi'if 
the  quay,  their  firing  by  flies  and  piatuons  succeeding  each  other  witL 
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them  escorted  by  Hdozni  Hrlillervml,.'^   .  f"ur  pieces  nf  artilU  ry.  i-a.-h  a! 

ot.  all  HuU  The  artillery  debmic  «/ fnun  'f,:"'''^  '^  '^^'«'''"["'  «••*"«  ^'Otf"" 
chargedwith  canister  shot,  sweS^  ?pK  iiVr^' "''''  '''••*••  P'"^'"« 
ner.  '"'''T  succeeded  in  drvii.g  .ho  citizelihl?.'^^"  '"  V""''^'"'"'"'- 
dii  Moutoii,  and  entered  for  the  «..;.;..Vi  .  ','"""'"  ^"^^^  f^e  Miitriot  and 
.he  Hotel  de  ViHe ;  b,.l  thSVptS  J  of  L  Sn,  f  ^  ".''" '"?''' »"-"'""" 
vvcresoon  again  attacked  with  rSevlrJn  „"' *'?''''"^ '"''»• ''»'■ 'h.^y 
«lmo8l  irresistible.  Perseverance  and  courage  that  was 

the^JaUonS  gnarXby  the  liKl  dTSntipf  "'"I"'  commander-in-chief  of 
Biasm  by  the  Parisians.  A  yomi  SwZ'v"!!'^  vvas  received  with  enU.  . 
polyterhnic  school,  led  an  at.  S  on  tl »  r?.^''"';''^''^*'  belonging  ,o  the 
guards  retreated  »o  the  Tui  eS  Vhi.  i""'  ^'""^  ^''''ich  the  .Swiss 
pl;;.  with  one  of  these  ym"S^^  "'"O  '"ken  by  the  pT 

'alien  nito  their  ha.ufs.  The  y  unrmpn  ,'^?«  ^"*«'n»'ourg  had  already 
greatest  service  to  ih,,  cause  of  tl.o  Lr  ^  .''","  ■'^'•""'  r«'"l<'red  the 
medals  .ranted  to  th,  .n.  a! S  alol' ^  r^.^Hlf^''^'-*';^  '^'^^''"-'  t'-e 
1"  nise  h(.  entered  ihc  army.  m',,,„  „?  l  '  ,''«'"«"»"».  o/Tered  to  each. 
wo.dd  not  o,.ntinne  to  a.' t  Jgainst  tL  n  onle"' tr  ""'""'"'y  ^"^•'"' '''« 
«nd  discomfited;  an<ltwo  whoirregimentf  wV  l""  '"""^  'Ji«l'cartencd 
iideofth..  Parisians.  At  lenuth  aH  nm  I  T ''  °^*""  '»"  fJOfly  to  thn 
)howayofthoCha.n,mI.:y  t^;'':,,t    ,1''.,^^^^  '^ft  ll'«  capital  by 

•lie  people.     At  night  the  dtvvvas  nir  L       'i.'^'''*"'''*  *^«'"<'  "^^1  '  PO"  by 
•iniility  prevailed,  while  stroL;i?olisi^'"'"'""'^'''  «'"'  P'-^^^^t   ran^ 
passj  gomlv  from  barricade  t^,lSV''Al>';u?t?„'\'''''  "r^'''"'  """ 
«    St.  Clou  J,  arrived  at  the  Hotel  deVill„»'^- '"V/'"'""  Charles  X. 
eleven  o'clock,  the  deputies  aild  n^ers  ihp.       n^''^  '"  "'«  mornintr.    ai 
•pect  ve  halls,  and  establisled^^reSr  5omm^^i'"^"''"^.'1«^  '"  "'''''  "■« 
The  duke  de  Moriemart  was  ii3  !„!?    T^""'?''"""  ^^»''  e«ch  other, 
delivered  four  orditumc^^,  4^  S'J  '"^L^.^'", »''«  '''""'"ber  of  deputies,  and 
ihem  recalled  the  fatal  oSa„ce  of  ?hT  ori"^  ^^  }^"  ''"'»•     0"e  o" 
chambers  on  the  3d;  the  third  "ppointed^^^^^^^  convoked  th, 

of  the  council;  and  the  fourth  uZn  in  ^  ^"H>^f'«Mortemart  president 
and  M.  Cashnir-Perior  Ss  e^KZe  Th?'""?-  """^er  of  wa 
"Hnces  was  listened  to  with  the  ffroares  .m..?^  ''^  »'"»  "^  ""'^«  orui- 
tionnoob8ervationwasinad.~themo«  nr  f""!^'-  -i^"' "'  t^"  »"'••"".•<. 
i'hserved-and  then  the  depu  ies  nasTed  iS  n^h""''K"''"'-'''  *^^'  ^'^^  «  li"  « 
.n  which  the  duke  and  his  SommCatlois  wot'r^""""?:    '^^"'-  «'"""" 

•Mtjhey  had  invia^h:fX,^::';yS:i£!:;'^?;^^.i?I«^»^^'-.  dcclan„, 

of 


'".t  they  had  invited'the  h,    .'^  ^SrloTs    fi  "  P'-«c'»<^'»'ion.  dcclari 
1.0  kingdom.    At  noon  of  the  nLmlhy    Lo  is'S  ^'"""iT^Honcrnl  of 
«  pmclamation,  declaring  that  he  Id'hasnoH''';;''^  "''''''«•'''  i"""! 
'gloriou?  colours"  of  I'Vance,  tc/a.  r  nt  .t.n     ^. '."  ^""»'  ^''caring  th,. 
I^^'put.es  to  become  lioulena  ,  g,   o/aro^t  e  ki^^^^^^^  f  "'"  '•'-''e'nbK'.' 

'he  same  dale  appointed  provisimia     .ommi^  -»  Proclamation  of 

"W'ins  of  government.    The  kf.rwitbTrf    •*■'''*,  ^'''  '^*^"'^''t  depart- 
They  now  proceeded  to  RambS    itt Ja    m    1  S^'uf'  ^"1  ^"^  '"  «''  ^■'•"" 
V.rsadles.    Three  commissioners  were  S  &^'*>''^^^^       »•  «•  ••■ 
^ ho  oniheir  return,  informed  the  aSrS  tl   1 ,  n'll'  '"  '""'!*  ^^*"^  '■""  ^ 
!•  ranee  by  way  of  Cherbourg  ;  to  res  on  t h^V!  ?  "'"'"^'' '"  '  "^'" 

tnken  fr„m  Paris.  Ac.  Thefe  conS ms  1^^::,';  JV''''^.^'"^^  '"•  ''"'» 
0  nenaimnal  guard  toward.  RamiS  T  7  "P  '"'"'•''<"  ^'V  the  adv.  uc 
the  abdication  ot  (^.arlcs  X.  and   he  da  mi.i..  "^"'"'"^  "^  Augi)»i  '.> 

-  the  hands  of  the  l>^u..uJXi::!'t:'lS,,^'^'^^-V^^^^^ 
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ma»!e  in  favour  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  A  letter  of  the  kinjr,  bcanii^ 
that  date,  appointed  the  duke  of  Orleans  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  irdered  liim  to  proclaim  the  duke  of  Bordeaux  king,  under  the  title  ol 
Heiiiy  V. 

T'le  abdication  of  Charles  was  announced  to  the  peers  and  thedeputicb 
by  the  lieutenant-general  on  the  3d  of  August;  and  Casimir-Perier  was  at 
the  same  lime  chosen  president  of  the  chamber.  On  the  6ih,  the  chamber 
of  deputies  declared  the  tlmme  of  France  vacant,  dejure  and  de facto,  and 
discussed  the  provisions  of  the  charter.  On  the  7ih,  new  changes  were 
adopted  in  it ;  and  it  was  voted  to  invite  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  become 
king  of  the  French,  on  condition  of  his  accepting  these  changes.  On  the 
Bth,  tlie  chamber  went  in  a  body  to  the  duke,  and  offered  him  the  crown, 
which  he  accepted  ;  and  on  tlie  9ih,  he  took  the  prescribed  constitutional 
oalli.  The  spirit  of  order  manifested  by  the  people  during  the  struggle? 
in  Paris,  whirh  prevented  all  outrage  and  plundering,  was  atill  further 
shown  in  the  unmolested  reirc  t  of  Charles  X.,  who  look  passage  for 
England  in  two  American  vessels.  On  arrivin«„r  he  was  received  merely 
as  a  private  person.  The  revolution  of  July.  1830,  thus  drove  one  dynasty 
from  the  throne  of  France,  and  sealed  another  in  its  place.  In  theory,  it 
sanctioned  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  dealt  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  ancient  notion  of  passive  obedience;  but  in  practice,  it  disap- 
poiwted  the  "  movement  party,"  who  looked  to  sec  a  monarchy  shorn  of  itr 
pvei^gatives  and  surrounded' by  republican  institutions. 

Though  this  extraordinary  revolution  had  been  effected  with  such  com- 
parative ease,  justice  could  hardly  be  considered  as  complete  without  the 
trial  of  ih<fse  responsible  officers  of  government  who  had  originated,  oral 
least  samrtioned,  this  war  on  the  liberties  of  France.  In  the  course  of  the 
month,  four  of  the  ex-ministers,  Peyronnet,  Guernonde  Ranville,  Chante- 
lauxe,andPolignac,  were  arrested,  tried  by  their  peers,and  being  found  guilty, 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  While  the  trial  was  going  on, 
the  Luxembourg  was  surrounded  by  a  clamorous  mob,  demanding  the 
death  of  the  prisoners,  and  threatening  vengeance  in  case  the  sentence 
was  not  satisfactory.  As  the  trial  proceeded,  and  it  began  to  be  suspect- 
ed that  a  capital  sentence  would  not  be  pronounced,  the  violence  of  the 
multitude  increased,  and  everything  seemed  to  menace  a  new  insurrection. 
The  trtiops  and  national  guards  were  kept  under  arms  by  night,  and 
bivouacked  in  the  public  places.  The  whole  personal  influence  of  thn 
king  and  of  Lafayette  was  also  employed  to  soothe  the  populace  ;  still  the 
number  and  clamour  of  the  mob  became  so  alarming,  fhat  it  was  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  prisoners  secretly  to  Vincennes  before  sentence  was 
pronounced ;  and  the  ruse  succeeded. 

In  ihe  beginning  of  the  year  1831,  the  public  mind  continued  to  be  agitated 
hy conspiraciesof ('arlists.orpartisansof theexiled  family.  Norwere  there 
wanting,  on  the  other  hand,  republicans  and  Bonapartisls  to  fan  the  flame 
i)f  insurrection  both  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces.  In  the  midst  of 
this  anarchy,  the  king  of  the  French,  with  that  prudential  foresight  and  con* 
i-iliaiory  disposition  which  have  characterised  most  of  his  movements,  do* 
tormined  on  a  tour  through  his  domnions;  one  of  hia  objet'ts,  doubtless, 
having  been  to  attach  to  his  person,  by  so  popular  a  course,  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  who  might  otherwise  feel  disposed  to  Join  the  disaffected. 
In  allusion  to  the  feeling  of  republicanism.  Dr.  Taylor  forcibly  says ; 
"  When  any  of  the  apostles  of  sedition  were  brought  to  trial,  they  openly 
maintained  their  revoIuii«»nary  doctrines;  treated  the  king  with  derision ; 
inveighed  against  the  existing  institutions  of  the  country ;  entered  inKi 
violent  altercations  with  the  public  persecutor  \  menaced  the  juries  and 
insulted  the  judges.  The  very  extravagance  of  ihis  evil  at  length  worked 
out  a  remedy  ;  tho  bombast  of  the  republicans  wn^  carried  to  such  un 
excess  of  absurdity  that  it  became  ridiculous ;  the  republicans  were  li» 
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middle  ..lasses,  to  Xse  proSuy  neaJl  «hm  H  "'!'  ^"'*  •-•""'»«'^ »  '^e 
were  essentially  necessarJrraK  rSunrf  ih^^^^  and  tranquility  at  home 
cans  ^vere  forced  to  remain  Sent  umilimf  ^•'"""''.y'  '"'^  '*'*  "-"Publi' 
..c  jd  would  afford  an  op4StT tSStlJ^SS^i^'^.P^^^^^ 

«nyr;fe:.JL^s%tVr:dt'?Jc?S^  ''i'""!!-^'  -"'•"^«' 

Ihe  latter  part  of  the  hLJrro"  Lgland  "°Wh.",f"'?"^  '"«„"'*"»«'^  "' 
apprehensive  that  the  peace  of  the  ronnir„  J  '^l'  ^",""  P'"l'PPe  is 
or  whether  he  is  anxibusfo  prevent  l?eTi,T,'"  ""'r*'^  °/  '""^  d""^**'*"". 
another  specimen  of  IheVcolZTirJ^^"^?^  ^""'  '"••«'"  «'»»^«'in? 
brought  into  collision  wih  "he  milit.rvL.""^  ^^T'^  ^^^V  «»'""l'l  ''e 
equally  against  either  co  .tingencv~«^nrj  .'h^'^''"  "  •^'^  l«  Provide 
offer  an  opinion  on;  but  we  mifsf  ZT  """^^  ^^*"  ^''«  *'''"  venture  to 
he  is  at  present  engaged  .VSifvS  without  staling  iha 

afford  great  facilities  to  the  trooS    f  ei^hpr  '"  *  '"'""«''  ««l'-'"»H'ed  to 
were  begun  in  September^847and  arn^m»*T''l''"^y-.    '^'''«»«  ^^orks 
picte,  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Pa^s  win  hi    ^'*','  "'i'"^*^'     ^^■''«'»  ««'"- 
wall,  defended  by  bHstions  a nd  mna»^     '"'  enclosed  with  a  thick,  high 
lance  ^om  this  Jail  eSl^rwo^s  o„;;'^:i''°"l  P^^'^^   ^'  «"'"«  dfs- 
will  serve  to  protec    the    ,  ,er  SiSS  * '''!'*''^ 
enemy  from  approaching  1^1113  of  .i.?.„'  *'"''j?f.''^«  ^°  P'^vent  an 
met  with  considerable  opposU.^n    hui    vf  "''"'•  •  ^^"'  ""'««"'■«  a'  first 
tion,  and   recollecting  Zv  la/Z*  ih«  p  '^T^  't  as  a  defensive  opera 

open  its  gates  to  an  12vSd  ng  arm^  heseTefencL'^'  '"''  ^•"'"P'^" ''^  '« 
more  saiufaction  than  displeasure  '''^f«nc«8  are  now  regarded  with 

mSS  DicriSnary^ShfS  ""   ^^^"''»'  »'^'-"«-.    ^C  in   Mr. 
probable  contiiu.ance  ^of  the  exi  ti  S^  observations'on  "  tha 

as  an  appropriate  conclusion  of  Ihs^refh^BtoJl,"*'  '"  r*"".'"  '"  ''^'^'^^ 
•ransfer  to  our  pages :    "  It  would  h«  fo  f,o       °'^^'  "**  ^»''«  '''«  ''^erty  to 
time  by  making  any  obsermioJs  oi     .„  ^"'"''"'^  '«" ''»''«  "P  '^e  reader's 
France  in  the  politici  ofTuropn  j "L  Ir^d'^T?"?'"'"  ''•'''^^''•"l  "y 
has  been  too  slrikinirlv  exPmniifiL^  a         "I"    ^''*' '«  '"» obvious,  and 
quire  being  pointed  oT  B?S  nt  t^e ''n!?  If"  '"'  ^""  '=«"»"ry'  '"  r" . 
has  been  rather  an  ob  ecTof  awe    i^d  of  v' i^r  "^  N^>P«'««".  France 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  hf       ^  V^"®  apprehension,  from   a 
«"y  fearof  what  she  m.gSt  be  "we  .«  e^^^^^^^^         -.Btitn.ions,  than  from 
settled  form  of  government      Unde?  Ml  the  oir^'i"; "  *^""«'j'"'""'«l  and 
perhaps,  not  very  unreasonable    for    !i     circumstances,  this  feeling  is, 
Ibe  present  orde?  of  t^^gs   and  to  eid  .'  .h"^"""?  '"  '''''"  '°  «"bvor 
•l.fficult  to  say  what  the  rfs  ,1^  might  5?     Th'!, f^P"'"  T^r"'""^  it  is 
ions  who  are  inclined  to  rflJr.i  u  i  .    '^"®'^''  '•^^^'  indeed,  many  ner- 

|be  present  coJS^ ^^;^,£  ;^^S2:i^;:;'  -  to  .he  subversl^^of 
lai  wo  are  unable  to  particSo  i„  th2      "'L'''® ''""'^^'•'''  however. 
J;>Hnce  appears  to  be  teEg  to  a  n  re  d!''  '^""fi*l«"C''      Kvory.hing  in 
'I'H'g  else,  the  law  of  cquasf.ccr?sio„hvnr     *''-'' ''  "'."'  ^^«''"  there^no- 
arire  fortunes  in  single  fa 'nil  esSd  snfS,rf '",'"»  "'°  '^""''"""nce  of 
in  fact,  is  there  in  France  to  onn,  ««  «  !      ■     "  'i?  ^""«  ''  "^'Oiit.     What 
tbe  holder,  of  funde     p^'opcrt^ind  o    t7.!  I'l'""  •..  ^'"'  '''"  ««c«Ption  o 
mont  of  the  court,  hardly  any  one  rm.I.n  "'/'"'  '""""''iate  employ- 
and  it  is  most  probable  tLpUomvoih/Pf''''''''''^  any  injury  from  i  ; 
There  ,re  no  longer  a,.y  gre^famlLIde^^ '^"T' *"^      *'«  P«>«ccted 
holder  of  .  small  Jiece  of  land  who  is    ?  n-Vh""!,'  'V '"  i'""i»«««-i"l  to  the 
i'urdens  laid  on  him  be  no    hic^easeV    MLr't"*^^  '"^"''''  P"'*"'''"'  "'« 
«ii  those  Old  .„o...on.  and  PoCAufc^^^ 
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dll  its  support  jn  this,  ami  most  other  countries ;  and  there  is  really  noih. 
ng  to  liiiuier  a  hostile  majority  in  ihe  chamber  of  deputies,  or  anything 
that  shoiilil  powerfully  influence  the  public  mind,  from  at  once  subverting 
the  regal  biaiuih  of  the  constitution.  The  peers  have  no  real  power; 
and  there  is  no  class  that  has  that  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  the  sup- 
port of  tlu!  existing  institutions,  that  seems  indispensable  to  rescue  a 
government  from  sudden  popular  impulses,  and  give  it  security  and  free 
action.  Napoleon  will,  most  probably,  be  found  to  have  correctly  ap- 
preciated the  existing  stale  of  things,  when  he  declared,  that  'the  destruc- 
tion  of  the  aristocracy  had  proved  fatal  to  all  subsequent  efforts  for  es- 
tablishing a  constitutional  monarchy  in  France.  The  revolution  had  at- 
tempted the  solution  of  a  problem  as  impossible  as  the  direction  of  bal- 
loons. An  aiistocracy  is  the  true  support  of  the  throne  ;  its  moderntor, 
its  lever,  its  fulcrum.  The  state  without  it  is  a  vessel  without  a  rudder, 
H  balloon  in  the  air.'  Great  prudence  on  the  part  of  those  in  authority 
may,  no  doubt,  enable  a  government  like  that  of  France  to  exist  for  an 
indefinite  period,  but  still  it  must  be  deemed  of  a  precarious  character.  At 
present,  the  members  of  the  electoral  colleges  constitute  the  only  aris- 
tocratical  body  to  be  found  in  the  country  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  little  to 
fear  from  the  encroachments  of  power  0,1  the  one  hand,  or  of  licenticus- 
ness  on  the  other,  as  long  as  they  continue  on  their  present  fooling.  But 
great  efforts  are  being  made  to  lower  the  qualifications  of  electors,  and, 
consequently,  to  extend  the  electoral  basis ;  and  should  these  be  success- 
ful,  the  government  will  necessarily  be  rendered  still  more  dependent  on 
popular  impulse. 

*'  But  though  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France,  we  look  upon 
It  as  the  merest  possiSle  delusion  to  imagine  that  there  can  be  anything 
like  a  repetition  of  the  enormities  and  outrages  that  accompanied  the 
revolution  of  1789.  Society  is  now  arranged  on  a  totally  new  basis  j 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rectify  ;  the  people  are  not  smarting  from 
the  oppressions  of  a  host  of  feudal  tyrants  ;  and.  though  that  is  most 
doubtful,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  govern  the  world.  Provided,  therefore,  they 
are  left  to  arrange  their  internal  affairs  as  they  may  judge  best,  we  Incline 
to  think  that  the  other  European  natwns  have  little  to  fear  from  any 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  the  form  of  government  in  France.  At 
present,  it  is  a  democracy  with  an  hereditary  head  ;  the  only  change  likf- 
Iv  to  happen,  is  to  a  democracy  with  an  elective  head." 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN. 

This  country,  situated  in  the  south-west  of  Europe,  and  bounded  by 
the  Atliintic,  tliu  Mediterranean,  Portugal,  and  France,  was  well  known 
to  the  1  lioMiieians  at  least  a  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era-  yei 
.t  appcrirs  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  known  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
lime  of  Murodolus.  As  far  as  history  or  tradition  makes  us  acquainted 
with  Its  ahorignml  mhahiiants,  they  were  the  Cellte  and  Iberians,  who 
hecame  blended  in  the  common  name  of  Celtiberians.  Till  the  comimr 
of  the  CurihaKinians  into  Spain,  however,  nothing  certain  can  he  affnmo^ 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  this  happened  not  long  before  the  first  puuii  war- 
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n  ancient  times  Spain  was  remnipA  ».  „ 
though  at  the  tin,e  of  the  RS»^conauesrnrn7 '"P'^*«  with  riches,  and 

.'mi  fYL^''^  ""«"  «"'««d  ouTSf  i^b^v  ?he  6««h^"'-  ''"""*"*««  "^ Void 
8t  I  had  the  reputation  of  being  very  "rich   ^^^^'•'Sm^ns  a„d  Tyrians.  it 
totle,  that  when  the  Phoenioian,  «,»/•*    .  .®  *■"«  «nf<'raied  bv  Am 
their  naval  co.nmoditiesrr  S  immpnl"''^^  "•'  ®P^'"'  '^ey  exchanged 
6h  ps  could  neither  contain  nor  sus^althp.fl'"!!''!'  "^  «*'"«'•.  '"a    th^/i? 
ballast,  and  made  their  anchors  anT^th' '''**^; '''""^^ '^ey  used  it^f^^^ 
r!d  it  have  been  muchdTm  Sed  then  the^'^'i:'"''''^  "''''«'•     Nor 
the  inhabitants  at  that  time  made  all  theh-  ^L^^T^^'Smann  came,  since 
of  that  precious  metal.    I„  the  ti/ne  nf  .L  d"*''"'  *"«"  *heir  mangers! 
was  greatly  reduced ;  still  their  ir  eaninL  w  "°T*"'  '^'''  ^"^^'ng  pEy 
since  in  nine  years  they  carried  SffTil^^ir'^    l"""  ™^^"«  despi?abe^ 
po^nds  Of  gold,  besider  an  i™-n^^J;^ftyTct"/„j'S/4?f; 

Ce^lctbt :^;S'';;^^^^^^^^^^  appear  to  have  consisted  of 

country  of  Gaul,  and  occupfed  thrnnwh^^"!,"'"'''  ^'■»'"  »he  neighbouring 
-on  to  believe  that  the  8?ulher„  paTo  "  '«  «''«'-y  S 

he  Mauritani  from  the  opposite  cKt  Sf  Afri  '"")^'^  '"^"^  possessed  by 
strait  of  Gibraltar,  and  tfie  valuable  nrLir''*V''jf  """-owness  of  thJ 
ments  quite  sufficient  for  thrAfrL?.  ^.^1"  ■^'^  ^P*"'>  *>«'"?  induce! 

iT',  Ar'''^'"«'>''  tf»«  Carthagei  a's  w£T'  '^'^  J"'™  ««ttlemems 
cians  led  them  to  traffic  with  all  fh«!  *      -^  descent  from  the  PhcEni 

with  useful  commodiSes.  early  directed  TT-  ^'^°  '^""''^  «"PPly  them 
about  the  year  300  b.  c,  had  est^Si  ^®'f  '"®^''  '"^''a^ds  sjain.  and 
peninsula,  and  founded  he  ?ow  ,  jl  r- *  "^^  '"  ^^^  n««h-east  of  ^Ee 
the  course  of  the  same  eentur?  the=?  aZiU'^^  Tl""'  Barcelona  In 
mans  induced  them  to  attemKrcor„e«  "f"  •i«'*'«"»y  of  the  Ro" 
geously  situated  for  their  crlmmiL-  i  ^  .  *'  ""^  *  country  so  advanta 
rise  to  the  second  pun  c  w,r     Thi""'  ?'«n)ri8es.     This  attempt  oraV; 

the  ^vhole  peninsuKo'tirRomIn  VpSic\'nH^  ^''''''  anne^xSio^n^'o^f 
name  of  Hispania,  to  form  an  imnnS  '  •""'^  "  continued,  u„der  thp 
.even  centui?es.  'it  was'L^VKSe^^^^^  ^""P'^^  ^^^  "«*  t 

•ania,  BneUca  or  Hispania  Ulterior  nnHT  ^^^^^  ^•■«'"  Portions,  Lusi- 
"or-  The  Spaniardr  were  na^ura^  SravT  SZ"''l'  .^  "'"P^'^'^  Ch«. 
the  eas  ern  and  southern  coasts  had  bepn  'r«^^  ''5"^''  ''»«  '"habitants  of 
iubjection.  yet,  as  the  Romans  penetrS  hrtT'^- '"  *  "'^'«  "^  -ervile 
She  Carthagenians  had  done,  ihe'l  met  Sh'^!",''^''  '"1°  '»>«  country  than 
was  equal  to  their  valour,  a.  d  wLSthe  whnil"'?  ^'^'l'"  ^°^«  "f  ''berty 
was  scarcely  able  to  subdue.  Of  tbli,«  fh-  '^  ,""*"«"»  ^f  their  empire 
^antines,  C<«,tabrian8,  and  Asturians     1"^^"'  '^P'-'"*'^able  were  the  &» 

n'ar.oneV.eriathu^aWlebrShunL  ani^/'"'"  ?*■»''«  '^'i'd  punic 
pang  of  banditti,  took  the  command  nfL^  afterwards  the  captain  of  a 

Uce  with  Carthage,  and  iemZd^to  opp^e'X"  «  "'''"  '''^^  ''^•'"  '"  "• 
part  of  Spam  called  Lusitania,  now  Por?E?  ^r.  ""'"'*"  P""^"  *«  'hat 
commandi-d  in  those  parts,  marched  S£  I    ^'\«  P^'^tor  Vitelius,  who 

rtT  '^'^'"'"^  ""d'lcilled,  wi  h  the  Cof  fol^i'''  ten  thousand  men" 
The  Romans  immediately  dispatched  Zno!J  \''«""nd  of  his  troops, 
foot  and  thirteen  hundred  horSe 7  but  vK»fh  P?'°'  **'^  »«"  thousand 
tacliment  of  four  thousand  of  them  eno-Z  .k''  ^'^^'"Sr  first  cut  off  a  de- 
and,  having  entirely  defeated  ,hem\reS  /J^^^  "  pitched  battle. 
An  ther  prajto,',  who  was  sent  with  k  n«w  o      ^'^^"'  P*""'  °f  »he  country 

to  send  their  consul,  Qnintus  Pah  ■-   tSf'  "'«,'*on'an8  thought  propor 
soveral  battles.    It  i«'  no     1  m  vever   Jecei,'!.rt'^'"^  "'«  Lusilanifns'T, 
he  Spanish  history  with  minuteness"  sufflr.;^/°  Pursue  this  portion  J 
-erc^contests,  in  which  the  Horn;  r.^iriln'^.fe'^^^^^^^^^ 
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braverj'  of  the  Celtiberians,  Numantines,  and  Cantabrians,  Scipio  jGmili- 
anus,  ihe  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  sent  against  Numantia,  winch,  aftei 
a  most  desperate  resistance,  submitted  to  the  Roman  commander,  thouf^b 
scarcely  an  inhabitant  survived  to  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph.  Tiiis 
was  a  final  overthrow,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  very  speedily  became  a 
province  of  Rome,  governed  by  two  annual  praetors. 

Nothing  of  importance  now  occurred  ui  the  history  of  the  peninsula  till 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Syllu ;  b.  c.  76.  The  latter  having 
onishfcd  the  Marian  Avction,  proscribed  all  those  who  had  joined  against 
him  whom  he  could  not  destroy.  Among  these  was  Sertorius,  who  had 
collected  a  powerful  army  from  the  relics  of  that  party,  and  contended 
with  great  success  against  Caius  Annius  and  Metellus,  who  were  sent 
against  him.  Sertorius  now  formed  a  design  of  erecting  Lusitania  into 
an  independent  republic ;  and  so  vigorously  were  his  measures  prosecuted, 
that  the  Romans  became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  empire 
in  that  quak-ter.  On  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  most  eminent  generals  in  Rome 
contended  for  the  honour  of  having  Ihe  command  of  the  army  which  i* 
was  intended  to  send  against  this  formidable  enemy.  After  some  delibcr 
ation,  the  managenient  of  this  war  v/as  nitrusted  to  Pompey,  afterwards 
surnamed  the  Great,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  consular  dignity. 
Metellus  was  not,  however,  recalled.  Sertorius  for  a  long  time  proved 
more  than  a  match  for  them  both ;  and  after  establishing  himself  in  Lusi- 
tania, he  made  such  perpetual  attacks  on  their  united  armies,  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  separate,  one  retreating  into  Gaul,  and  the  other  to 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees.  Treachery  at  length  effected  for  the  Roman 
i;ause  what  valour  tried  in  vain,  the  bold  and  skilful  Sertorius  being  as- 
sassinated at  an  entertainment  by  Perperna,  after  having  made  head  againsi 
the  Roman  forces  for  almost  ten  years.  Pompey  now  pressed  forwarcs 
with  redoubled  ardour  against  the  insurgent  army,  and  the  troops,  deprived 
of  their  able  leader,  were  finally  subdued  by  him. 

Though  conquered,  Spain  was  not  altogether  in  a  state  of  tranouility ; 
many  of  the  most  warlike  nations,  particularly  the  Cantabrians  and  Astu 
rians,  continuing,  wherever  opportunities  presented  themselves,  to  struggle 
tor  their  independence.  But  from  the  time  of  Agrippa,  wlio  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  against  them,  till  the  decline  of  the  western  empire, 
they  remained  in  quiet  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Augustus  himself 
founded  the  colony  of  Caesar  Augusta  (Saragossa),  and  Augustus  Emerita 
(Merida).  For  four  hundred  years  the  Roman  manners  and  language  took 
root  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  which  in  Caesar's  time  had  a  population  of 
forty  millions.  Tarragona  had  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants ;  and  Merida  supported  a  garrison  of  ninety  thousand  men.  In  the 
arts  of  war  and  peace,  the  peninsula  at  that  period  rivalled  Rome,  and  it 
gave  birth  to  many  men  of  first-rate  character  and  abilities ;  among  them, 
Pomponius  Mela,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Trajan,  and  Theodosius  the  Great. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Honorius,  the  Gothic  tribes  of  Vandals, 
Suevi,  and  Alans,  spread  themselves  over  the  peninsula.  About  the  year 
12U  the  brave  Wallia  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain.  The 
Vandals,  from  whom  Andalusia  received  its  name,  could  not  withstand 
him,  and  withdrew  into  Africa  in  a  few  years  after.  The  Visigoths,  undei 
Kuric,  extended  their  kingdom  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Romans  in  464 ; 
and  at  length  Leovigild,  in  583,  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  the  Suevi,  in 
Galicia.  Under  his  successor,  Reccared  I.,  the  introduction  of  the  catho* 
lie  faith  gave  the  corrupt  Latin  language  the  predominance  over  the  Gothic  • 
and,  after  that  time,  the  unity  of  tho  Spanish  nation  was  maintained  by 
the  catholic  religion  and  the  political  influence  of  the  clergy. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Saracens  (the  name  adopted 
by  the  Arabs  after  their  settlement  in  Europe),  having  overran  Darbary 
with  a  rapidity  which  nothing  could  resist,  and  posse'^sed  themseWea  of 
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a  plain  near  Xeres.  /n  Anda  usia^  ThJ'r^  ^"k'     '^''«  ^"'o  armie^S  ,n 

that  although  the  Moorish  grernor^^^  were  its  natural  defenJ^ 

him,  the  followers  nf  nL\  ^^^^"^°ft  Alakor,  sent  a  Dowprfi,!  J-i  "fences, 

pendent,  fixing  the  seat  nf  hT«       "'®  J'^''^'  and  rendered  hiZIir  •  ?*' 

supersiitilslv  i?.^''  "L*  "f^'e"  of  the  church  of  s^ti.    ^°":P°"'ella,  and 

"unngJhtspa  « 'eJph  ^'"'^'''^'''  death'"''  *'"''  '*''"''°"'«  '^"h 
•v.  ih..  ^r  f^.r.\"°^  «  "fiw  Christian  principjilitv  anrM>««j  •    c     • 

^'ch  lay  in  the  niiddle  be  wpK    ^l'*?  '^P"'"'  "'»"'e- 

«nd  the  Moorish  krnBdor„?l^£'.'f.'^"«V:?.''.  •''."(T 'orn 

-  -javra.     mis  aialricl 


.'"•■"B"""  period  a  I 
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soon  became  an  object  of  contention  between  the  kings  of  Leon  and  Cor- 
dova ;  but  by  degrees  Castile  fell  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  kings  ol 
Leoit  and  Oviedo ;  in  1035,  Don  Sanchez  bestowed  it  on  his  son,  Don 
Ferdinand,  with  the  title  of  king,  and  by  this  event  the  territories  of  Cas- 
tile were  first  firmly  united  to  thotse  of  Leon  and  Oviedo,  and  the  sove 
roigns  were  from  that  time  styled  kings  of  Leon  and  Castile. 

Arragon,  enolher  Christian  kingdom,  was  set  up  in  Spain  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eleventh  century.  The  history  of  Arragon,  however,  during 
its  infancy,  is  but  little  known.  But  about  the  year  1035,  Don  Sanchez, 
surnamcd  the  Great,  king  of  Navarre,  erected  Arragon  into  a  kingdom  in 
favour  of  his  son,  Don  Kamira,  and  afterwards  it  became  very  powerful. 
At  this  time  the  continent  of  Spain  was  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  by 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  east  to  west,  from  the  coast  of  Valentia  to  a 
little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  The  country  north  of  this  belonged 
to  the  Christians,  who,  as  yet,  had  the  smallest  and  least  valuable  share, 
and  all  the  rest  to  the  Aloors.  In  point  of  wealth  and  real  power,  both  by 
'and  and  sea,  the  Moors  were  greatly  superior;  but  their  continual  dissen* 
•ions  weakened  them,  and  every  day  faciliated  the  progress  of  the  Chris- 
tians. The  Moorish  governments,  indeed,  being  weakened  by  changes  of 
dynasties,  as  well  as  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Christian  kings  wrested 
from  them  one  portion  of  the  country  after  another,  till,  after  the  great 
victory  which  tho  united  Christian  princes  gained  over  the  Moors,  in  1223, 
at  Tolosa,  in  Sierra  Morena,  there  remained  to  them  only  the  kingdom  of 
Granada,  which  was  likewise  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  Castilian  su- 
premacy in  1246,  and  was  finally  conquered  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

In  1080,  the  king  of  Toledo  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Seville, 
another  Moorish  potentate,  which  being  observed  by  Alphonso,  king  of 
Castile,  he  also  invaded  his  territories,  and  in  four  years  made  himself 
master  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  with  all  the  places  of  importance  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, and  from  that  time  he  made  Toledo  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
In  a  short  time  the  whole  province  of  New  Castile  submitted,  and  Madrid 
full  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  The  only  son  of  Alphonso  died 
without  heirs ;  and  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  his  daughter,  united  Castile  and 
Leon.  Having  thus  become  more  powerful  t)  an  the  former  kings,  he  con- 
quered Baeza  and  Cordova,  and  after  a  difficult  siege  of  eighteen  months, 
made  himself  master  of  Seville,  a.  d.  1248.  Setting  out  thence,  he  gained 
possession  of  Cadiz.  In  vain  the  mountains  of  Jaens  opposed  them 
selves  to  his  career;  the  coasts  no  longer  allowed  reinforcements  to  arrive 
from  Africa  to  the  Arabian  Spaniards,  and  Granada  was  henceforward  theii 
chief  possession. 

Ferdinand  III.,  after  conquering  Cordova,  Murcia,  Jaen,  Seville,  Cadiz, 
and  subjecting  Granada  to  a  feudal  dependence  on  him,  became,  in  1252, 
the  true  founder  of  Castile,  by  establishing  the  rule  of  indivisibility  and 
primogeniture,  in  the  succession.  Still  the  whole  was  as  yet  an  imper- 
fect confederation,  llie  privileges  granted  to  the  Jews  in  Spain,  in  the 
middle  ages,  had  an  injurious  influence  on  the  government  ana  the  public 
welfare.  They  were  placed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  nobles,  they  were 
appointed  ministers  of  finance,  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  and  stew 
«ru8  to  the  great ;  thus  they  obtained  possession  of  all  the  money  in  tim 
coiuitry,  and,  by  their  excessive  usury,  at  length  excited  a  uni\»eraal  out 
cry  against  them ;  and,  in  1492,  they  were  banished  forever,  to  the  num- 
ber of  eight  hundred  thousand,  from  Spain.  The  improvement  of  tho 
country  was  much  retarded  by  the  defects  in  the  public  administration, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  taxes,  by  powerful  vassais,  bad  kings,  and 
family  disputes ;  so  that  the  third  estate  was  not  formed  in  Castile  till 
A.  D.  1325,  two  hundred  years  later  than  that  of  Arragon,  and  with  ».fprior 
privileges.  Meanwhile  the  Cortes,  consisting  of  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom, namely,  the  clergy,  the  high  nobility    the  orders  of  knights,  and 
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eighteen  great  cities,  restricted  ih«  rnwoi  «„ 

ir.g  about  a  state  of  lejal  S.  fi^ii  KS  '^"5*'"V  ''°^'^«''«^  bring, 
since  the  conquest  of  Saragossa  in  1115  h.wK^**"'"'^  '''"*=*'  Alpho..«o  I., 
the  thiH^estate  was  former&J  Vhi  '  iddle'1IV?h'TP'^',"  l^^^^^^'"^^^^^ 

^^^^^fS^^^^rH^^^^ ;je  «-  time,  inte. 

kingdoms  were  again  separated  tho  lah  ,h®"      "  ^^^8,  however,  the 
still  related  to  thole  of  FranS!  'l„ So  't'^^^'^'S^^  of  Navarre  ^erl 
ascended  the  throne  of  Navarre  anH  .«o'  V^ffles,  surnamed  the  Wicked 
of  France.      Notwi.hstandlnrtC  alKce''  in.  t^^^'i''  J?*" -^^hn.  king 
related  to  the  royal  family  (.f  FranrP  h!  I   '    *."**  '^*'  ^^  himself   wag 
tion  with  Englan'd  againsUhe  fS  monS^  T'"^  '."^^  *  "«««''«- 
schemes  the  dauphin  Charle»  ?f?fi   monarch,  and  even  drew  into  hi. 
the  young  prince  Tas  nTad"  ensiWe  o7Th«%""™"™*?'u'*'«  W*««-     ^hej 
way  of  atonement  he  promised  to  sacrfi.t  Sf«"f  ""^  ''*«  connexions,  by 
ingly,  he  mvited  the  king  of  Navarre  »„ J     ^'*  "^"^  associates.    Accord- 
the  same  party,  to  a  feaft  at  Roue„  X   "^Lf '^7'"'^'^        nobility  of 
The  most  obnoxious  were  executed  an<??h!^  i,^*"^\1  "*«'" '«  his  father 
mto  prison.     I„  this  extremity?  the  partv  of  t!f  "[^^''^/^  ^^  thrown 
recourse  to  England.     The  prince  of  Woi^         ''*  '""»  °^  Navarre  had 
mvaded  France",  defeated  KiKg  Joh^  a7po?'ti!.r"'"."'^  "^  ^'^^"^  P"nce. 
which  unfortunate  event  produced  the  moll^'  and  took  him  prisoner 
kingdom.   Thedauphin,thenaSni;eteenl«r«n?  ^'^'"rbances  in  iha 
the  royal  power  during  his  father'sc^S?    In  '^T'"'*'"'"""^  "^^nn^^d 
he  assembled  the  states  of  the  kinSm   Lt  .h")'''^'"'^  *l'''«'"  «"'PP»ies. 
6i.pporlmg  his  administration,  demS&L*^L>''**  awembly,  instead  of 
thepumshment  of  past  malversaSnslnrth.  nh*?^'*J'rr«'»P«*«r. 
varre.    A  rebellion  ensued ;  and  amid  the  5?''^/"^  **/*''«  "^'"8  «<"  ^^' 
knigdom,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his  eSca^  ?r  f^n  "'"'  ''"^'-^'^^  'he 
a  dangerous  leader  to  the  malconte  ua     ^^ !   ^  ^''f ""i,""'*  f»'"«sfentcd 
who  wished  to  restore  peace  to  So       .  ^^"*®  "'^ 'he  French  peoole 

the  dauphin.  Marc^e Ved  tious^ZSt 'of"p''  '"*''  ^^^  ^^'-'^^ 
tempting  to  deliver  that  city  to  the  k,  J  nfT  "^  ^'"""^  ^'»«  *'»'n  in  at- 
Jatdy  returned  to  its  du?y  Uo nsfdeSL^Hl'rnT.V  ''"h^  capital  imme- 
were  dispersed  or  put  .o  the  s wo  d ;  /ome  h/^^fr  "r '^  "'.^  mutinous  peasants 
went  the  same  fate,  and  France  beganTnnn  1?  '."''""y  ™hbers  undo 
ance  of  civil  government.  ^     ""''*'  "'^'^  '«  aw«me  the  appear. 

thecit'i.;r"i!*iX"sVA";S^^^^  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 

...to  an  association,  distin^ished  br^^e  nan?e  of'l^i"  V'T^l  'hemsel v««' 
exacted  a  certain  contribution  from  each  of  ,h?'^  Brotherhood.  They 
levied  a  considerable  lH)dy  of  troorhiord^rS^  associated  towns;  they 
sue  criminals;  and  thev  appoi .  Tinjlf  '  "^  P'^'^*'' ''•»^«''«'-.^  and  pur- 
parts of  the  kingdom.  'The  n  bles  fi.  A.^  "  "^T'^'^  *=«"••'«  '"  "ano.m 
nismution;  they  complained"    i  as  a"".,,-^^^^^^^  ""-  •'""»ary 

ble  prit^iligPs,  and  endeavoured  to  havV  ,  T'r 'r'l'  °"  'heir  most  valuil 
majesties  (for  such  whs  the  t  tie  tU'^J'^  '«''«'!•.,  B"V^'«*'-  ««'holS 
KL^^k'^"  Brotherhood,  not  o?i;  il  Sj^'.^  °'^"'«  '^"««-*«' 
kingdom,  but  in  its  tendency  to  abridge  and  h^  i  ^  "'*  P*'"^^  of  their 
ntonal  jurisdiction  of  the  m.lXv  ^oinLt?/?,' '""^ 
every  occasion,  and  supported  it  ShtrSr^''  the  institution  upon 
which  means  the  promp  ai  d  mnrrri  i  .!.  '•'^"'*=®°^«'.val  authority;  by 
«tored..„d  with  it  tranquil  u;3?;;i',;^'»"';«'r"tio„  of  Justice  w.V  re^ 

were  giving  vigour  and' ja,tiJo  12  'Sr  JH'^L'tfl"!^ '!'".«  '"»» 'hey 
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their  subjects  from  Tiolenco  and  oppression,  an  intemperate  zeal  led  them 
to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  equally  coiiirary  to  the  natural 
rights  of  humanity  and  the  mild  spirit  of  the  gospel ;  unA  thus  originated 
the  most  baneful  of  all  institutions,  the  Inquisition.  Wherever  the  foot- 
steps of  the  "holt  orricK'*  may  be  traced,  the  path  is  marked  with 
blood  ;  but  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  it  run  such  a  sanguinary  careei 
as  in  Spain. 

Of  all  the  Mahomniedan  possessions  in  Spain,  the  kingdom  of  Granada 
now  alone  remained.  Princes  equally  zealous  and  ambitious  naturally 
wished  to  add  that  fertile  territory  to  their  hereditary  dominions,  by  expel' 
ling  the  enemies  of  Christianity  and  extending  its  doctrines.  Everything 
conspired  to  favour  their  project ;  the  Moorish  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  civil 
wars;  when  Ferdinand,  having  obtained  the  bull  of  Sixtus  IV.,  authori- 
sing a  crusade,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  entered  Granada. 
Its  subjugation  quickly  followed.  NVhen  the  capital  surrendered,  it  was 
stipulated  that  their  king  should  enjoy  the  revenue  of  certain  places  in 
the  fertile  mountains  of  Alpujarros;  that  the  inhabitants  should  retain  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  houses,  goods,  and  inheritances,  their  laws 
and  religion.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain,  which  had 
flourished  for  more  than  eight  hundred  years. 

During  the  period  of  Arabian  power,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
and  sciences,  flourished  in  Spain.  The  universities  and  libraries  at  Cor- 
dova and  other  places  were  resorted  to  by  the  Christians,  as  the  seat  of 
the  Greco-Arabic  literature  and  the  Aristotelian  philosophy.  From  these 
institutions  Europe  received  the  knowledge  of  the  arithmetical  characters, 
of  gunpowder,  and  of  paper  made  of  rags ;  while,  on  the  other  liand, 
among  the  Gothic  Spaniards,  the  blending  of  the  chivalrous  and  religious 
spirit  gave  occasion  to  the  foundation  of  several  military  orders.  We 
may  here  remark,  that  Don  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vival  el  Canipeador,  the 
hero  without  an  equal,  has  been  celebrated  since  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  as  the  hero  of  his  age.  The  romantic  elevation  of  national  feel- 
ing, which  found  its  support  in  the  religious  faith  and  national  church, 
preserved  the  Christian  Gothic  states  of  Navarre,  Arragon,  and  Astnria, 
from  many  internal  and  external  dangers.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  and  through  the  patronage  of  the  latter,  that  Columbus, 
a  Genoese  navigator,  discovered  America.  The  country  was  afterwards 
subdued  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro;  and'its  valuable  mines  of  gold  andsilvei 
continued,  until  of  late,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Spain ;  but  riches  so  easily 
acijiiired  in  the  new  world  withdrew  much  of  the  activity  of  the  nation 
from  the  improvement  of  the  mother  country  ;  and  avarice,  united  with 
fanaticism,  established  an  impolitic  colonial  system.  Still,  the  extensive 
conquests  which  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  llioiigh 
obtained  by  the  fiercest  cruelty  and  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  tended,  foi 
a  time  at  least,  to  raise  the  Spanish  monarch  above  any  other  in  Europe. 

On  the  deiilh  of  Isabella,  which  took  place  in  1506,  Philip,  arcluiuke  of 
Austria,  came  to  Castile,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom  as 
heir  to  his  mother-in-law;  hut  he  dying  in  a  short  time  after,  his  son, 
Charles  V.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  became  heir  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  His  father,  at  his  death,  left  the  king  of  France  governor  to  the 
young  prince;  and  Ferdinand  at  his  death  left  Cardinal  Ximenes  sole 
regent  of  Castile,  till  the  arrival  of  his  grandson,  litis  man,  whose  char- 
acter is  no  less  singular  than  illustrious,  who  united  the  abiKtiesof  a  great 
statesman  with  the  devotion  of  a  superstitions  monk,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  prime  minister  with  the  severity  of  a  ntcndicant,  maintained 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  discontents  of  a  tur- 
bulent and  high-spirited  nobility ;  and  when,  in  1517,  he  resigned  into  thi 
hands  of  the  young  king  the  power  he  had  so  worthily  held  for  hiio, 
he  was  able  to  do  so  with  honour  and  integrity. 
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an?Xraftrrt°'e«^^^^^^^  «>«  «om.„  emperor, 

great  power  in  Europe  upon  oJe  hS  as  ChS!?v''*  »««'"nulated  »3 
momentous  marriages— that  of  AfaJimnio    i*''®'.^'  '"herited.     Tim  two 
of  Burgundy,  and  tiTat  of  hfs  son   Phmn  "r  ''  '^•'l''  ^^^  ''«reditary  pTJ^sl 
whom,  however,  the  grea    iJe'rirane?  oVhpi''*  •^°*""«  "^  Spain  (upon 
unti  the  death  of  three  nearer  ES^Ph'^  ^'''f"^  "^"^  ""'  deVolve 
master  of  immense  countries- [hiVu'*'^*''-^»»nna's first-born. thJ 
relations  ?ni  efforin  o(Eat^'^  \ieir\^::L^U^'''  ™«»"«  the  polUical 
for  centuries."    Charles  hadScarcevtSkpnn^n'  ^'"^'^  «"d  delerminS 
he  emperor  Maximilian  assembled  1^  diet  at'^  !'*' k°"  "''  •"■»  'hrone  "when 

«erve  ,ts  own  internal  tranqSty  bi7rn  f  "^  ^'"P^'"'""'  ""»  O'V  to  Pr7 
tonous  arms  of  the  Turks  ..Vk  ^'  ^  "  "'^°  *<*  protect  it  affain«f  .hi  ™ 

Charles  appeared  necessary  fo  onnn,«  h?  .  "r'^  o^^'a-  The  power  of 
dominions  of  the  house  of  Austr?!^*^  whini^'  °^  '^"'"-  The  extensive 
preservation    of  Germanv  •  .hi     ■  u^^  S^ive  him  an  interest  in  .h 

hold  h.m  up  to  the  first  dignity  amSLcHf  ^n'J. Sicily,  all  united  to 
world  seemed  onlv  In  ha  „  n  j  •       »  '-'nrislian  princes-  nn^  »h« 

11  forlh  hta'cla'i'm°iviiheol?'!lL''i!l°  '  ""•""'I'"  lot  the  empire  ,n,l  h. 
to  electors.  i.h,>..  jl  ?k!5".!'  """""nee,  and  scareeW  l.„  K'5.1",?..'" 


pul  forlh  hta'ela  L°iviih "017^^°  '  '"""""f'>»  for  the  empire  ,n,l  h. 

*J,"'f' "■?.  »,ta«  <>eiil>e?a",  inT„"et"5f;e«eV°h"'?''''.  '•"£«'• 
Saiony,  who  h  nuelf  refused  J..  „»  '"'?"«'  by  Frederic  the  Wise  if 
mol,.e,,„„i,edli„a||y  i;S'°„™  °J^^^^  "hrone  from  p„re|°  "  ^1 

£s»r\mSSHiHf=--s-r^ 

broke  out  fn's"-^'""-."'^'  '"«•«"' '^onaj^^AT^.f/hT  T'^^  «""^«  '»  '" 
W       I    "  ^P'*'"'  ^^'I't-'h  was  hiffh  V  rinn^         "",P^''^'  »"  insurrection 
*'ng,  and  extremely  remnrkahlP.;,*^  dangerous  for  the  nower  of  thl 
!|ienceme„i  of  the  rJi^  "7c£'^^^     '\°"^'"' «?»".  and  objec'^     T  ,e  com 
'  Jl  w  ,unded  the  SpaT.ish  pride  w  .3  al^P^H^''^''^  '"«'•  ^'s  Dutc    favoTr- 

!"•  d Jhe'o-r  i""!""  ''"^  "'-^^'on    of  S^^^  ^'''^ disorders ;  and 

na-id  the  Cathohc  had  apoointed  in  h!L  ir!.™'  Ximenes,  whom  FerHi" 

" "='  '""insnis  administrator  of  the 
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kingdom,  had  been  necesnary  to  allay  the  storm,  which  the  nobility  had 
mainly  raised.     The  arrival  of  Charles  in  Spain  would  have   restored 
complete  tranquillity,  had  he  not  wantonly  wounded  the  hearts  of  his  pe<.«> 
pie,  who  were  becoming  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  by  hisscornfu] 
tnd  despotic  manners,  and  harshly  violated  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
country  by  bis  imperious  tone,  by  disregard  of  customary  forms,  and  by 
extraordinary  demands.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  gone  to  Germany, 
to  take  possession  of  the  new  throne,  the  cities  of  Castile  arose  for  the 
defence  of  their  ancient  rights.     These  cities,  jealous  of  their  indepen- 
dence, refused  to  acknowledge  Cardinal  Adrian,  bishop  of  Utrecht,  whom 
Charles,  his  former  pupil,  had  appointed^ regent.    They  uuiicludeil  amony 
themselves  a  "  holy  league,"  got  possession  of  tiie  person  of  the  queen- 
mother,  to  administer  in  the  name  of  her,  as  the  legitimate  sovereign,  the 
! government  of  the  kingdom,  and  sent  to  the  king  a  detail  of  their  wclU 
bunded  grievances,  of  which  they  demanded  redress.    Charles  refused  to 
receive  the  deputies  of  the  league,  and  thus  augmented  tlie  exasperation 
of  the  people.     The  league  then  raised  its  head  still  more  boldly,  and 
formed  plans  for  liberating  the  common  people  from  th«  ancient  feudal 
oppression  of  the  nobility.    The  democratic  spirit  spread  rapidly ;  but  it 
was  by  this  very  means  the  cause  was  lost ;  for  the  no'ales  in  all  the 
provinces,  feeling  that  spirit  far  more  than  the  abuse  of  the  royal  power 
rallied  around  the  throne,  which  they  had  previously  risen  against,  and 
around  the  regent  Adrian,  whom  they  had  hitherto  hated,  in  order  to  frus- 
trate the  projects  of  the  rebels.    The  citizen-warriors  of  the  league,  not- 
withstanding  the  high  courage  and  devotedtiessof  individuals,  were  unable 
to  withstand  the  shock  of  the  forces  brought  against  them ;  and  though 
the  noble  city  of  Toledo  defied  their  power  for  nearly  a  year  after  all  the 
others  had  submitted,  it  was  at  length  taken  by  stratagem,  and  royalty 
triumphed.    The  most  precious  of  ancient  privileges  were  abolished  oi 
forgotten;  the  cortes,  once  so  venerated  and  influential,  degenerated  into 
tame  assemblies,  the  principal  business  of  which  was  to  grant  taxes,  but 
the  voice  of  which  was  unable  to  produce  salutary  reform.     This  revolt 
seemed  to  Francis  a  favourable  juncture  for  reinstating  the  family  of  John 
d' Albert  in  the  kingdom  of  Navarre.     Charles  was  at  a  distance  from  that 
part  of  the  dominions,  and  the  troops  usually  stationed  there  had  been 
called  away  to  quell  the  commotion  in  Spain.    A  French  army,  under 
Andrew  de  Foix,  speedily  conquered  Navarre  ;  but  that  yoimg  and  inex 
perienced   nobleman,  pushed  on  by  military  ardour,  ventured  to  enter 
Castiie.  The  Spaniards,  though  divided  among  themselves,  united  against 
a  foreign  enemy,  routed  his  forces,  took  him  prisoner,  and  recovered  Na- 
varre in  a  shorter  time  than  he  had  spent  in  its  reduction. 

Hostilities  thus  begun  in  one  quarter  between  the  rival  monarchs,  soon 
spread  to  another.  The  king  of  F'rance  encouraged  tiie  duke  of  Uoniilon 
to  make  war  against  the  emperor,  and  to  invade  Luxembourg.  Charles, 
after  humbling  the  duke,  attempted  to  enter  France;  but  was  repelled  and 
worsted  before  Mezieres,  by  the  famous  Chevalier  Bayard,  distinguished 
among  his  cotemporaries  by  the  appellation  of "  The  knight  without  fear 
and  witiionl  reproach,"  and  who  united  the  talents  of  a  great  general  to 
the  punctilious  honour  and  romantic  gallantry  of  the  heroes  of  chivalry. 

During  theeie  operations  in  the  field,  an  unsuccessful  congress  was  held 
at  Calais,  under  the  media'-^a  of  Henry  VIll.  of  F]ngland.  It  served  only 
to  exasperate  the  parties  which  it  was  intended  to  reconcile.  A  league 
was  soon  after  c  included,  by  the  intrigues  of  Wolsey,  between  the  pope 
Henry,  and  Charles,  against  France;  and  after  a  severe  contest,  in  which 
Francis  cont.iiued  to  lose  ground  in  Italy,  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
and  his  confederates  was  everywhere  established  there.  Following  up 
the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  the  field  by  political  manoeuvre  Charles 
paid  &  visit  io  the  court  of  £ngland  in  his  way  to  Spain,  where  his  pres- 
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deceived  and  offended  by  theSrelXLhOh  J'  ^  *'?  ^^'^  ''^^"  ^roasly 
papacy,  vacant  at  Leo^death!  oTAd  a^^bf  *'*'''  I"  *^""/«'-"ng  'he 
decease  of  the  present  poiUifr/whofe  aTlnH^inff  "  v^^  '""'  "^  *'  °"  »he 
it  not  far  distant.    But  the  ne^otSn^!.        '"^"""es  seemed  to  render 

mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  incurred  Sei,mf.  '"V'J"''°»  «[his  intriguing 
bon,  constable  of  FranTe.     Celled  hvn«l^  ^-^"'^^^  o""  »«"<> 

emperor,  in  order  to  fight  i  Xr  hU  h^n*^  '^'°"' i*"!  P""««  A^^  '»  the 
wro'n^  which  had  Uf  „i' td  i^jr^TSn^,  p"'"*'^  r^«"-"«  *^« 
general,  and  secured  thetriumph  of  Us  ciLmv  bv  th.  h^"?  r°''  *'"  '^^^^ 
defender.  In  the  meantime  the  imD^r^il  TLS^  a  ^*"^  "^  "^  n*'""* 
Poscaraand  Bourbon,  had  penetrWinl  P  ^'  ""'^^'  i''«  command  of 
Marseilles.  But  Francis  n?vPrmnr«J"'°  ^/"^'fn^^e.  and  was  besieging 
these  arrogant  geVerSo  re'JeranHrf ''V*"""  i" '"isfortune.  foFced 
thonlains^f  Mi!a„  ai^their  brSnt  capSr^^  ^«"?"«'-«' 

on  tf,e  preservation  of  which  almost  he  '^^as"  hooe  of  Z".'"^  "'^^^'«' 
he  now  besieged  with  all  the  imoetuMiiv  nf  ^^  •  '^®  fmperor  hung, 
resources  of  the  art  of  war  GrTn'^fTfr^'^  passion,  and  with  all  the 
issue  of  this  siege     IlrLdy  the  fnS^^^^^  '^'P'"^  «"  'hi 

already  threatening  clouds  seemed  to  DO  f^^^  *"^?«"  »«  ^^^^r 

Pope  Clement  VII.  (Medids)  Srev.Kv  .r"*"  ^'"'^  P'''''*<=«»  ^^'"'"i'y- 
having  signed  a  treaty  of  Seirahfv^h-^  °^  ^^^    f'-«nch, 

and  Engllnd,  ministerfng  to  the  JS^^^^^^  the  cause  of  Charles 

had  grown  cold  in  the  empe  oWntS  ThlP'  "k  P"'""  "'•"'«'«^- 
appeared  in  Piedmont  than  the  whole  Mil  J«  French  army  no  sooner 
sternation.  The  capital  ope  ,ed  S  iate^  Th«  T'  '^Tl!  '"'«  «=«»- 
and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi;  and  had  Pr!^;i  J^  forces  of  the  emperoi 
have  abandoned  that  post  ^nd  been  toSluH-  P"""!"*  ^J?^'"'  '^ey  must 
deniy  rescued  her  favourite  son  from  1?,  ^  dispersed.  But  fortune  sud- 
blow.  The  evil  ge  ^of  FrandS  h?m  to  h""''"' p^^  i*  ■"««'  <*«^*»ive 
miraculously  withstood,  du,S?he  wimTr  ?hp'Tm^'  ^'''?'  ""^'"^  «»•"««» 
brought  against  it,  until  the  elneral«nfPh. '""'"^"^^  '^"'■"^  'hat  was 
forcen.ents.  hastened  to  i ts  reffef  The  soWierfnV  f.'"""^''^""^'*  ^y  '«*«- 
plunder,  longed  to  eneage  •  and  hp  ^ViLi  "  °!  '^®  ^'''Peror,  eager  for 
permit  him  to  decSf  a%tile  aUhouS  in^^^^^^  of  Francis  would  no 

advice  of  his  most  expe?knc'ed   gene  Ju      ^  ^^  ""•      ''"""'''^  "*  ""« 
February  23.  1525,  the  empe  or's  afmy  gained?hp'mn^'K^r"'  '*''  P'*^'^' 
Francis  himself,  after  the  most  valiant  Sf         u^^'  brilliant  victory; 
„  The  news  of  this  victory.Td  of  K lo'  J  vn^fi'''''"^  '"^"'  P"«"n«'-: 
filled  all  Kurope  with  consternato^rffi  pi     f ''*"'='' '""'■^««P««'«llv. 
troyed,  Milan  was  immediSvTbVnJonJ    "^^''•^'''"y  ^^^  "early  des- 
French  soldier  was  left  in  IiaK     T  p  n.  '  ^"^  "I  *  ^^'"^  weeks  not  a 
more  his  ambition,  becan "  1    S.c    of  Cver^"   l^^  '""^T''  ^"^  «"" 
were  everywhere  taken  to  set  bounds  to  t    «h  li*'".'"'"'  ^"'^  resolutions 
such  a  calami.ous  juncture  by  the  queeilmo  her   «  n  ^  '"**"''^'  ^r^'''^'^  «» 
hne  and  courageous  character,  prooared  ft  r„>     ^""''^'"'  "'^  ""  '"^^''"- 
cmperor  saw  a  prospect  of  11  ihonn^H  fi     ^  *  'lesperale  contest.      The 

plans  for  realizing  it"!  It  wrnorhoif  e7bv  n  ""'"^'^r.^«'y  "'^•d.tated 
energy,  but  by  recurring  to  artful  iieg.Eim.yh^Voi'"!  '""  '''''^"•y  ^^^th 
h.sobiect.    Hodosig„eJtohu.nlllJffiS^iR^:J-S-£j 
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ipen?orjrsad%r.  m  M?IT'"?  "  ^^  '^'''  ^^"'^  *°  him.  and 
his  desire  foliSert/ove  came  him  "JlS."'  «»"«'««»  c"««o^ly.  Finally 
1626,  the  treaty  caUed  Ee™^e  o  M^^liH  ?'"'?'  T  t^^  ^"^  "^  ''»''""/• 
and  renounced  his  cla  ms^o  Mil/n  »nH    ll  "  r ''"-n  ^^  *=«'^*^^'  i^urgundy, 

also  relinquished  fn^'Tudi?s^v'  ^eig  fy^o  e'r^FTanilranTT^  ^' 

mised  to  restore  to  the  dnl/n  nf  Rn.  ,k«        j  «  f  landers  and  Art.jis  ;  pro- 

«e88ion8,toabrndontLcaSseo??hP.^n""'Ji}'  '''^^'"^'"s  «»  their  pos- 

faithful  friends  ?c  ell  "al&^  L^"!;;!^^!  '^"^"''^  ,h.'^'"«™  «<>'»«  "f  »"s 
said  he  wasconpelS  bv, miZfnr^^^^^^^  ^^'"ch  he 

he  wa..  nowise  bSund     xTetu^Zl^f^^^^^^  lie  thought 

soon  afterwardsTrrnally  lased  h  ,"  f--   '       '  ■     "'  ^"''''  ^*''"'"'  "' 

After  Francis  had  returned  rhisEnX^^^^^^^^^^^  f  his  oath! 

m  vain  demanded  the  fuZneniof  this  S^'  fe  "JP^""'  ^-^hassudora 
of  Burgundy,  having  been  SipH  in.„  !h  '^'^'y*    ^^^  deput.es  of  the  states 

Glared  U,at  the  king  had  passedTe  limufnTK '*'  "'  "'\'^'"«  "'"«'  '^«- 
country  and  that,  if'he  abaSdo,  ed  tem  "i  I IShl  S^rt  frt  u"""'  *^'' 
foreign  dominion  with  their  own  Doiv^r      It  Ii.^  "       .  themselves 

spread  of  tiie  alliance  cSudedbSuJI^,  .dV'^  ^T^  '""^  '^"'  "«"'s  was 
in  which  the  VenetLns?tKSL  of  Mi  ..n  ^'''f^f^'^nce  and  the  pope, 
participated.  It  was  d;8iir1ied  hv  L?»  %"' ''"''  ""^  '''."?  "'"  »'^"{rh.nd  also 
10  more  uioderate  teJms"  and  the MMafn-^ """ ',? '"'^.''^^'''^^''^^ «"bscribe 
Francis,  having  tecn7e  d.starteSSv  hr'nr^"'''  '^'  '^"i^"  ^''S'^'-  «"» 
liated  instead.of  fightina.  wEhfs  It«IlL  un^  misfortunes,  nego- 

forces  of  the  empf  ro^'ln  he  me,n  me  r'h^  succumbed  to  the  superior 
armies  by  new  levies  and  hev  v.-^r!  »«  Charles  had  strengthened  his 
his  troops  were  a  n^i?tu?e  of  S^oSfXi.T'^"  B«"rbon's  conimand.  But 
of  national  feel.ng?S  withouKtV^t^S  ""'^  ®"'?^"«' '' ^'^^  ^«^«id 
booty.  So  badi;  manned  wi re  tlie  ZlZTnfVu"'^^  ""'-^  '""'■  P^V  «"d 
fore  whose  power  KuroSrtrrnble  ...1  .  ^*^^'^u*'  «"'?«'»'•,  that  he.  be- 
■ufficient  to  pay  tw^Vetm  sand  mil,  °'i'  '  k^!".".*""'  ^''"'''^  '"""^y 
led  the  army  against  Rome  and  nrnmi-.H  .„  '"  -^k'  ^''^'"'"•'  "'«  SenvJ] 
of  the  eternal  city  Nor  did  £  mT  ^^'^  T'''^  ''''""  "'"h  'he  spoils 
himself  was  shot  whilVnh,  „.  '  '  r"  .'^m  *'°*''''  f"""  "'«"gh  Bourbon 
diers.  infuriated  rather  th  n  LcoSriZ"' k  *^?.'"  ""^^'t  "'«  "•»»"•  'he  sol" 
commander,  mounM  to  he  asSrS  .f^ ''^°  '^"'"i^  ""^  "'eir  beloved 
the  atrocities  of  rapacity  and  bmahty       ""'  '"^'  ''"'^  ^'''''^Ked  it  with  all 

the  bTb;?i;i?;^^vhm7sh^'^;:;:'fti"  rb7  ?\r  ";$'•  -'  --  '-"> 

Goths,  as  now  from  t  e  sublet? nTr^'^r^'^'  '^^  """«•  Vandals,  or 
During  tins  s.c.rm  The  Tone  ChwL  ^'"•"".'«"  «nd  Catholic  monarch, 
and,  not  n.akinrh  s  e.sSe  it.  thne  Y„?Pl'"  'he  castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
fined  till  he  should  p"?^, J'  enormous  rnnl"'*'"  ^"""Vj  "«  «'*»  '"»' 
army,  and  surrender  t<?^ie  emne  or  «li  .h„  /  '"'P"'/ '^  ^y  the  victorious 
to  the  papal  dominion^  We7knowi  V  iL^  hf'  "'^  ''/'"'^'^'h  belonging 
subjects  would  feci  at  the  indignitH  ul  offer  JtZ^""^'"'^  '"'  ^f^'""'' 
Charles  not  only  repressed  all  ELh  il  .^  ?  '^e  sovere.gu  pontilT, 

trinmph,  but  literally  put  himsS^ndhfsJZt So"  "'  ^"^  "'  '^.'8  new' 
onexampled  hypocrisy,  had  Drav««  «^  i  "  •'"  m"uriiiMg.  and.  with 
Spain  fir  the^^ecoie^r'y  of  the  CVEv"'Li"  ""  "!*'  *•''»■•«''«.  of 
«^ould  have  instan.lv  procured  hisTedom  I  ^'         "  '"'  ""P"'*'  ""'^ 

m;nt"f'X7p';.tt\tr:^ 

heforo  his  old  Competitor.  F-^.'-^ltHie'^i^^Tf 'Eri^^h'^r^rj 
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able  to  send  a  formidable  army  into  Italv  nn-i.,  .v. 
»hal  Lautrcc.  Clement  iheir^Xd  h  «\vlf'  '*>«  •'O^mand  of  Mar- 
French  marshal,  and  the  revoltTf  AndrevVnon'^'" '  o  "  '^"  ^''''^  «<"  the 
the  service  of  France,  were  spri^ .,?  r  T  °"'''  *  Genoese  admiral  in 
ty  the  effect  of  negot Ui^in  £  J'thfr"'  '"'"^^  '"'''''"^'^  ^>«'  ^'^  S 
0/  the  reformation  in  Genia  y-to  wh ich  cT  .'"^  '"•'"'•  "^^'^  i^'^-'S'^^^ 
uously  oppesed-at  this  lime  threatened  th«f'"  '"f.?  ^^^''  "'»«'  «'«-en. 

ready  to  break    n  uoon  thn  \,.l,!-     \  """  overrun  Hun«rarv    wa« 

W.    I.ithisst"ueTfthV^,.s^^^  «"  overwKimTna 

to  be  refused  by  Charle"  oL?,?  ."''^  ^'^^?'"'"o<^''l'«»  was  too  dee  rabl? 
vantages ;  and  ft  was  t-eS  th  SaS^S  o?  x"'. '"%  ^^"^^^  «-h  '^^ 
Louisa  (the  mother  of  Franc  s\  ihn^H.l^.f '^"^'""'^  (Charles'  aunt),  and 
adjustn>g  the  terms  of  a  trea  y  betwe^whp  ."'  ^""^'•^y^  "i'h  a  v.e\v "f 
WBS.  that  Francis  agreed  to  pay  two  millimf«  7"  monarchs.  The  result 
his  two  sons,  to  relfign  the  sovrei","  v  of  N-r  h'"''"'  ^^  ^^^  "•""«'""  «' 
forego  a  n,is  claims  on  Italy  L,dChLp,'""^f'  "'"^  ^^'"i^-  and  to 
tion  of  Burgundy.    On  this  nn'.^i'    ^^^"^^  ceased  to  demand  th  J  restit.i 

friend  and  ally.^FranciJ  'rhat"hrSt"hr7"''  ''■''  1'  g«"e^<H'«  >o  h?s 
crowns,  m  order  to  enable  hmio  fulfil  h  ,     "  "'''^"'""'  '"''  "«'"•  «00,000 
Tne  terrors  of  the  TurkisI  arms  we  e  a!  TV^"^  ^'^''  "'«  «'"P"or. 
the  cruelt.es  exercised  on  the  s^bje  %  of  r"  '""^  «'"^'»''y  increased  by 
u.}fonunale  as  to  fall  into  the  powe/uf  the  aT''""  ''"'"^  *'''^  ^^«'-«  «« 
This  man  was  the  son  of  a  potter  at  I  nllw.-    ^"V'l^  P'/*"^'  "^trburossa. 
K™'««d  himself  to  the  thrS  e     He  r^3^'pH  "'^m^  '^''^'  «''  ^"''«"«« 
interior  po hce  of  his  kingdom  carried  o.f  h.     ^■"""'  '""''^  piudonce  the 
and  extended  his  conquests  nn^„        '-^'^  P'^-'L-ies  with  great  vi-ronr 
that  the  natives  submiiLj  to  hu         <^0"t'"ent  of  Africa;  but  pen-ervT,  J 
dominions  under  the  pJotec UoS'^f^'''":'.':;]'  ^^'''^.""P^ti^n^e.  he  pu       f 
ed  by  such  an  act  of  submi Jsio,.  «  h  ,.?      3  ^«'«'V"f-     S"ly man.  Hatter 
W'>'->y  of  beingopposed  to      o'  rni    "fr""'  ''*'"  *he  only  adversaVy 
command  of  tlfe  fflrk.sh  ^ee  "  T    ,s  assLp^'"."'  ^PP"'"'^^  him  to  U^ 
his  former  kmgdom  but  usurped  t  at  of  S- '      i'"'  ^^^  •"•englhened 
depredations  against  the  ChSa    2f.v«  L"  "'  ^'"^  J'"*^  carried^n  his 
than  ever.     W,lli„g  to  suod,  rt    hp  IvVi    1  l'"'  '""/^  destructive  violence 
hut  far  more  desifous  o  ffi  ve  Li  s  hJ*'""'  ""^  !""'«'  *»"'y  ""^an! 
neighbor  as  Uarbarossa.  the  emner"riLri?i  '"''''",'"/'■"'"  "^  dangerous  a 
former,  and  set  sail  for  TiJ,?^J!nl   '^'^^^''y. concluded  a  treaty  with  the 

he  most  briU.ant  exibit  o  "his^  fe  '  nlTi^l'r  "'"«'"«'"•     Th  s  waJ 
rican  coast,  took  Ihp  B»r,.«™  "**  ^"''ed  from  Cairliari  to  iho  a/ 

hundred  pi^c^rof  ca.  .raS'ml/^"  "'^  '^"'^'^'^  ''^  «t5rn.  w  t  '  h^ej 
»>  a  pitched  battle,  a,S   e^  t"  ousa  .1  rf "'?'"'. ''"^»'  ^^'■««'«d  the  tS 
the  guards  and  got  possesaim,  of  .«  ^''"■■"'j'"  slaves  having  overpowered 
entry  into  Tunis^    IvfuTy  Hass  .n  -  h   ""''^"''  ''«  '"^de  iL  tr      S 
edge  himself  a  vassal  „^  the ";  w,?of  Sn!!"""'"'''''^^'  ■'«''*"^  '«  '••^Ew 
•ession  of  all  the  fortified  ieap  m  in  thi  k.'!'  '?  P"'  ,*''"  '''"P"'"'  ''<  poi- 
"nnually  twelve  thousand  crown,  r,.,        '<"'»dom  of  Tunis,  and  to  pay 
rtson  .„  Ooletta.    These  pomsbei^ii  iem^.^'^'f """  °^  "'«  '^P^'^'^h  ^^l 
JH"  slaves  freed  from  b.,LagteiiK  J  '  nn,"'!^''''"'^A'^"''«»''J  ^.^hris- 
with  glory,  returned  to  Kumi  e«ui  i      """' ""^'^y- Cbarles,  covered 
Christendom.     Uarbarossa,  if  i.^J'ttTr:?,  Z'V^  ^  '^«  d«''v.'re    of 
ering  around  him  the  necessZ  meanl     r  k     '^"""'  ''"'  ""  ''"'«  *"  ff«lh' 
to  ocean.     While  Charles  was  Sn.r  in  .nT""^  "*f'""  "'«  '^rant  »f 
the  heredifary  enemy  of  the  ChnM^Ln  »,  ?'"f"""'  a  manner  against 
vantage  of  his  abs-'e  to  revive  h^in  J.  ""*'  "'^  """^^  "^  *''•"'<•«"  >  A  ad- 
re«u  t  had  been,  the  lenuM^  oj  u  !  K  '"""  '"  ."^'y-     «'"''^'"»  as  th. 
nothing  but  misfortune,  and  Fran  i.  0^.!,?  "'^r'^""'"  "'  «"'  portended 
•UK  the  political  scale  mic...  „™"-".!''""«fht  «uch  an  opportunity  of  i..r„. 
~ ^'  "«■""  ""«^-     "ow  quickly  did  the  pro*. 
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pect  cliangre!  Barbarossa  defeated  and  oblitred  lo  fly— llie  barbarian 
prince  for  whom  Charles  had  interested  himself,  replaced  upon  the  throne 
of  Tunis,  and  ihat  kingdom  made  tributary  to  Spain — while  altars  were 
erected  there  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror 
adorned  with  the  broken  chains  of  slavery. 

A.  D.  153().— Francis  now  invaded  Italy,  occupied  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and  threatened  Milan.  Charles,  again  roused  to  exertion,  arrived  with  a 
superior  force,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  greatest  part  of  Savoy,  in- 
vaded Provence,  and  besieged  Marseilles.  But  the  great  talents  of  the 
Marshal  de  Montmorency,  who  commanded  the  French  army,  and  still 
more  the  determined  energy  of  the  people,  who  now  arose  to  defend  their 
homes  and  property,  compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  and  make  a 
most  deplorable  retreat  across  the  Alps.  After  other  feats  of  arms,  at- 
tended  with  changing  success,  a  truce  was  concluded,  through  the  niedia- 
tion  of  the  pope,  for  ten  years  (June  18,  1538),  according  to  which  each 
of  the  belliyerents  retained  what  he  possessed.  Savbv  was  therefore  di- 
vided, but  Milan  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  empcwr,  although  under 
equivocal  promises  in  favor  of  France.  These  conditions  were  not  ful- 
filled. For  Charles,  having  invested  his  son  Philip  with  Milan,  had  given 
his  adversary  a  new  cause  for  animosity;  and  the  second  expedition  of 
the  emperor  to  Africa,  which  was  this  lime  very  unfortunate,  furnished 
Francis  with  a  favourable  occasion  for  a  new  rupture.  The  audacious 
piracies  of  Barbarossa,  which  were  renewed  with  all  their  horrors,  ap- 
peared finally  to  require  an  avenging  sword ;  and  Charles,  full  of  the 
proudest  hopes,  undertook  this  crusade  in  October,  1541,  at  ihe  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  well  eoiiipped  and  stored.  Hardly  had  they  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Algiers,  wlien  a  storm  arose  which  destroyed  the  fleet,  and 
left  the  discouraged  troops  e.xposed  to  the  fierce  attacks  of  an  exasperated 
enemy.  The  battalions,  relieved  by  abandoning  their  baggage  and  muni- 
tions, marched  from  the  gates  of  Algiers  amid  a  thousand  dangers  and 
hardships,  to  Cape  Mctafiiz.  where  the  vessels  that  had  escaped  the  storm 
awaited  them,  and  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  army  embarked, 

A.  D.  1542.— Francis  thought  that  the  moment  had  at  length  arrived  for 
prostriiimg  his  enemy.  He  to(»k  the  field  against  Cliarh  s  with  live  ar- 
mies,  on  five  different  boundaries— towards  Spain,  Luxembourg,  Brabant 
Flanders,  and  Milan.  Nor  did  he  blush  to  admit  the  auxiliary  (lect  of  the 
•ullan  into  the  harbour  of  Marseilles,  or  to  let  the  French  fl;ig  float  be- 
side  that  of  the  pirate  Barbarossa  in  the  line  of  battle  against  the  impe. 
rial  and  papal  fleets.  But  all  this  was  of  little  avail.  Andrew  Uoria  re- 
mained master  at  sea,  and  the  five  armies  (tf  Fiance,  noiwiiliHianding 
their  success  in  the  beginning  (and  notwithstanding  even  the  brilliant 
victory  of  Cerisoles),  in  which  ten  thousand  of  the  emperor's  best  iroops 
fell,  yielded  at  last  to  the  perseverance,  prudence,  and  fortune  of  Charlea 
and  his  generals.  On  the  other  hand,  Charles  having  renewed  his  old  al- 
lianco  Willi  Henry,  king  of  Knglainl,  had  already  penetrated  into  Cham- 
pagne, and  menaced  the  heart  of  FMiice,  while  Henry  was  advHiicinfl 
through  I'lcardy,  in  order  lo  unite  with  Charles  at  Paris.  At  length  inu- 
tually  tired  of  harassing  each  other,  the  rivul  nioiiarchs  cmicluded  d 
treaty  of  p«ace  at  Crespy  (1544),  which,  in  li.e  main,  renewed  the  con- 
ditions of  the  earlier  one  at  Camhray,  Imt  contained  also  the  project  of  u 
matrimonial  connexion  between  the  two  houses.  Francis  died  in  1547 
In  consequence  of  the  emperor's  resolution  to  humble  the  protost.-^ni 
princes,  he  concluded  a  dishonourable  peace  with  the  porte,  stiptilittinfl 
that  his  liroiher  Ferdinand  should  pay  tribute  for  that  part  of  Hnimiirv 
which  he  still  possflised,  while  the  sullnn  enjoyed  umlisuirbed  p'JSHcsMon 
of  the  rest.  At  the  same  time  he  entered  into  a  league  with  Pono  Paul  II  [ 
for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  hut  in  reality  to  oppress  the  liberty  of  (ler* 
maiiv.     Bui  he  failed  in  hit  object,  and  «*4«  obliged,  in  lo5J,  to  conclude 
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a  peace  with  the  protestants  on  their  own  terms     Bv  .hi.  ,, 

peror  lost  Metz,  Toul.  and  VprHnn   LvZu  v!  j  /     **y /"'«  Peace  the 

empire  in  that  quLZ\T  .Ip  f  r  "'"A?    i^l  ^^J'^^^.  '»'«.  Carrier  of 
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peror  lost  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which  h^H ""rnrmL ?/'  ^^""^^  '"^  «™- 
empire  in  that  quarter;  he  iheref.  rp  -n,^,  ^  '^™!*^  '^'®  harrier  of  the 
of  an  army,  in  order  to  recover  thLtK^^^^^^^^^  'he  head 

unsuccessful.  The  defPiiPP  nf  m„.,  ^  bishoprics.  In  this  he  was 
raine,  duke  of  Gu  se.  who  Lies^el  ir»t  ^^"•"•"'"^d  to  Francis  of  Lor- 
•ties  that  render  men  ereat^mSv  /"  ^""T"^  ^^^Tee  all  the  qual- 
peror  marched  into  ffine  at  theSd  o7SJ\h  "^  "''^"^'•'  '^^  «•»- 
Biege  to  Metz,  attempting  all  that  wL  thon<,h.  Z.'^u'''';^  '"^"'  ^"^  ^^^'^ 

his^;:s:^  the  .«!„ 

took  Terouanne  and  Hesdin  In  Italy  a  ^  HuJ^arv  t"""  ^.^"""'"es,  and 
rial  arms  were  less  successful  sti  I  bvpffMW«^f^*  .*'°«'«''«''.  <''e  impe- 
prudence  he  agnin  snalchS  the  laurel  from  hi^  T'^^'^' "1'""'^' «^^ 
length,  after  having  reigned  over  sZl  L  .h^»  '^-  «"«'"y  ^  brow.  At 
monarch,  whose  life  had  bPPn  nn»  !^  !  "^l''yn'ne  years,  this  miffhtv 
either  disgusted  .S  t^fe^omp  of  powe  'a"n3lhrn"'-  °I  '1'"'  P"'»"S 
sickened  by  repeated  disafpoTtSLiUs  resiil  H^r^  ambition,  or 

Ferdinand,  and  his  hereditary  dSioi'ssSann  f""^^?  '?  ^''*  ^'"^^^^ 
American  possessions),  to  his  soTphilin  ^  &p  .V  '''^'  Flanders,  and  the 
quiet  obscurity,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  sf"!'"!'^^'  ''?PP*"«««  *" 
of  Estremadura,  where,  after  two  veZ  Ir^n^fif  *  ^T''\ '"  "'e  province 
most  tumultuous  lives  tha  is  to  be^mS  w  I'h  ?„  h '?'  ^^  "''''"^  °"«  "^ '^e 
traordinary  penetration,  astonishimr  .kiii  history;  *.  d.  1558.     Ex- 

ness,  a  prf,fSund  know  edge  of  S  and'o'i-'lhp'T^'^P'"'"^*""  '«  ^usi- 
erly;  a  mind  calm  in  proper  t^a^Viut'''' "' f  P'»cing  ihem  prop. 

which  continually  hurried T^  Trom  oSp  p.^^"  "I  ^^^^/.^''^  '  «»  ««iivity 
other,  were  the  talents  thaV  SsSnTuisZH  oh'T''^  °^  '"'  ^'"P''-«  '^  the 
first  rank  among  those  who  goverTA  woHh'''''h"'^  '^''H  ^*"'  »"  »he 
rival,  Francis,  in  the  Qualities  nfh-  i,«  \  u  ,  "®  "'*«  'nferior  to  his 
ities,  and,  independe.Jt  o  Zer  ori'v  of'n^  ''"'  ^"  '^""''^^'l  '""^  *"  aSl 
over  him.  Ambitious,  ar  f^and  nrldent'^^^Si;''"  ^""T"^  '°  "-'""'Ph 
religion,  and  always  afrecti,rto  Wear '.ii  -crupulous  in  poir.t  of 
promises  in  danger  and  Dreferr?n^'^fhp  .^®  averse;  prodigal  of  his 
honour  of  keeping  them  ■  aKli?,^  ^  advantages  of  breakh.g  to  the 
ner,  adored  hi£  •  *a  dissemb£  wi?h  h?f "  ""'^^  ""^J"'^"''  ''^'  *"  «  man 

down  :luring  his  lMng;eigS'aH'';Sh  forT"/'""'  '"'''*=''  '"'  ^^"^  ^''"tten 
ernment  both  in  pea?e  and  i,T war  Phi  n  .'*  ". Tf.'"'  "^  '^«  »>•'  "^ »«v. 
di-respect  after  le  had  abd LTpH  .kI  P  '™""'''  '"«  '""ther  with  great 
carefully  studied  this  hfs  ?S2t2  t  ^"^1.1^??''  '^'{^^'^  ^"'"^^^  «"'' 
experience,  and  dictated  WTeat  «!  ^1^^  'n  h^'  ^^'!}«  "''"  •"««""  of  '""8 
ble  gift;  but  the  event  ha,^pK|S  'E  ""«^'  ^"  i^""?'"  ""  "'^stimH- 
laid  down  were  in  their  te,7encyistriotv«nfT?''°''''''^  ""^  principles 
whose  power  has  been  gri.rallv  wcakpll  „  ?"  "-ue  interests  of  Spain. 
■ystem  of  aggrandizoinfn  T  Jirrccorm'    I^^^  exhausted,  by  the 

two  succeeding  reijrns  Th«  <^n„n^  T  "'''"^'  ""^  pursued  during  the 
jnomoryof  il.iffa.Tonwhlhthe^yhavp'fo.7';"/°  "''"  **"'*^''  "*"»'"  'h" 
that  "in  all  great  emergeSes  their  mil'"'' *  P'''''"^''^' '^^^P'«««"'''. 
apirit  of  Charles  V  .,"'''»^"'"'^'''  »hcir  ministers  arc  wont  to  consult  fh* 

At  the  period  to  which  we  aro  now  4..ivd.  how  oowerf... «..  .k.  m.^,. 
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of  Spain !  Besides  that  fine  and  warlike  country,  it  governed  also  in  En- 
rope  lUe  two  Sicilies,  the  Milanese,  the  Revenieen  provinces  of  the  Low 
i^ountries,  and  Franohe  Compt6 ;  in  Africa,  Tunis  and  Oran,  with  theii 
territories,  the  Canaries  and  some  of  tiie  Cape  Verd  islands;  in  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  the  islands  of  Sundi,  and  a  part  of  the  Moluccas ;  in  America, 
he  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  New  Spain,  Chili,  and  almost  all  the 
slands  situated  between  these  two  continents.  The  troops  of  Spain  were 
inp  hrst  in  hurope;  their  armies,  reckoned  invincible,  were  composed  ol 
veterans  trained  m  actual  service,  inured  to  Huigue,  and  animated  by  the 
remembrance  of  various  triumphs.  They  were  commanded  by  the  dukes 
of  Alva  and  Savoy,  both  pupils  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  been  brought  m 
m  his  camp,  and  were  already  distinguished  by  their  victories.     Her  im- 

.^nll^rVK^D"'  I      ""^  '"  *  '."'*""*''■  <=°^*"'^<^  'h«  seas,  had  been  taught  to  con 
tend  with  Barbarossa,  and  to  triumph  under  Doria;   the  mines  of  Potosi 
and  Chi  I,  lately  opened,  were  in  full  vigor,  and  enriched  Cadiz  with  an 

thZn  '"^"''  ""^  '*^"'J:  '?'"'°"«  '"^'■""g-  J^hilip  II.  was  master  of  aU 
hose  possessions.  He  had  recently  married  the  queen  of  England  •  and 
the  passionate  fondness  of  Mary  for  a  husband  who  made  no  return  to  hei 
affeciion,  gave  him  the  command  of  all  the  forces  of  her  kingdom.  This 
monarch  had  neither  the  valour  or  activity  of  his  father,  nor  that  affability 
w  Ich  made  the  enif^ror  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  but  h^  had  all  his  an  K 
tion,  and  supported  it  with  those  talents  axd  vices  which  make  tyrants  so 
formidable.  His  penetration  and  capacity  were  extensive;  but  he  was 
callous  to  every  generous  feeling,  full  of  duplicity  and  suspicion"  crS 
cevengefnl  and  superstitious.  A  truce  of  five  years,  settled  by  the  man 
ageinent  of  Charles  V.,  had  given  some  repose  to  Europe,  and  siem^U; 

SnH  k'?.Hi  i'Tr^"''  r  ^" ""^"^  P"'"'*^ ''"'^^^  the  ani^osi"? of Sn, 
and  kindled  the  flames  of  a  general  war.  Paul  IV  imoalielit  to  be  r« 
vengod  on  Philip,  ^.„t  his  ne'phew  to  Henry  II.,  iil  orde7to  persi  ade  h  m 

fon,  ^f  ''  "'"1- V  ^'°"'"'"'-e"cy  i"  vain  urged  him  to  rejec  the  soliciu 
hi«  i.il.  "  "'"'•xt'Of  "Id  man;  Guise,  who  ardently  wished  to  disp la, 
bis  talents,  prevailed  on  the  monarch  to  assist  the  pope,  and  hostiS 
were  renewed.  Henry,  who  always  found  a  faithful  ally  in  Solyma  wal 
lomc.!  by  the  sultan  and  the  pontiff  against  Philip.  ThJ  latter  who  mt 
sT;  ??L"^"'S  the  indifference  which  lie  showed  fo^^  his  con  ort.  ^tiU  Te. 
served  an  absolute  enipire  over  her,  found  nc  great  difficulty  in  obtain 

ng  the  assistance  of  hJnglish  forces.  Thus  Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  France,  were  at  the  same  time  in  a  fiame^  Tranqui  lity  however 
soon  revived  in  taly.  where  the  misfortunes  of  HenrJ,  he  defeat  o} 
Cuise,  and  he  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Alva,  obliged  the  ponif? to  abandon 
the  monarch  whose  assis.ance  he  had  implored?    In  Flanders  Philip  ar^ 

5  ;'"';  d  "bv%M?h.^/^?  X^'"  "'■  •*  ""'"^^"»  "'"y  =  »he  operations  Cefi^ 
(tirecicd  l^y  Phi  ibert  of  Savoy,  a  prince  of  great  abilities;  which  he  was 
par  icularly  desirous  of  exerting  in  this  occasion,  from  motives  of  re* 
sentmenl  .gainst  the  oppressors  of  his  country.  The  flowe™o  the  French 
roops  advance,  to  meet  the  Spaniards,  and  a^plendid  trafn  of  nob  es  fol- 

luv  of  s;*'or.!;  ifA*'*^"'./^'  "^'"^  r"  P'^P'"-'''^ '«  i«i"  'hem.  and  he 
ce.^  plilihpwu  ,."'"?  ""  ^^T""^  rendezvous  of  those  numerous  for- 
ce«.     Phihbert  laid  siege  to  it ;  and  it  was  defended  by  the  sallant  Colimn- 

S/.Y.Vh'"  """""^.'"-  '»'" V«'^'«'°"  «"■"''»  »f  'he  iSha  "tints,  ani' 
SJ«^^JL  h«T"^.''r*''  •'r'^T'''''*  Philip,  and  he  already  bejin  to 
dread  that  he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  sieae  in  n 
•haineful  maiuier,  when  the  impetuous  Montinorency  appeared  umler"h! 
walls,  and  ofTered  battle.  The  French  fought  valia.uly.but  th"  ir  couraM 
was  uselcM ;  the  capacity  of  the  Spanish  ge.ieral  triumphed  over  the  riffi 
valour  of  hi.  opponent;  a  bloody  defeat  tl.rew  Montmorency  bochaiW 
and  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles  under  his  command.  IV 
capture  of  the  city  immediately  followed.  vummana.     in« 
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p;arlc«,  who  was  informed  in  In'srSun/f hi  !  ^""™>'  "'  ^'^  ff^'es. 

monarch  was  preparing  to  fly  for  slilltPr  m  «nm       ^'''  ''"'^  ^''«  ^f^-nch 
duko  of  Guise,  who  had  be^en  rccaUed  fmm  ?r  i''^"'''^^  province.    The 
that  did  not  despair  of  preservinrthi  «  i.„     J-".'^'  '''"«  *''«  o"'y  person 
collected  the  scattered  feSj  oVihe  vaiauiZH''  '"^•••«^">j«  diligence  he 
dieious  marches  and  continued  slIirnltr^K    u  ^.  ^'"'"y'  a'"^  when,  by  iu- 
dour  of  the  enemy,  and  revTed  the  runle'^of' th/'p'"  '•"  ?\'''  '"^"«  «"" 
turned  towards  Calais,  and  after  rviaromnf^nl   ^,  ^'^^'"'■^^'  ^^  suddenly 
prived  the  English  of  a  place  that  Z  hrl  ^  "'ell-concerted  attack,  de- 
ready  entrance'  to  the  coSineVt.     p^  i'''^^^  «f "  "j;'^    ^ad  given  them  a 
Soverned  his  vast  dominions  without    he  aid  nf  f  "^'^^'"^e  «t  Madrid,  and 
Ji  perfect  despotism.     By  his  ii  .riJLi  ,i       ^  ^''^  ostensible  minister 
Cardinal  MediL,  who  was  at  ached'?o  the  h.S''^;''?  '''"'  ««»'"«'-re<?':5 
the  mmister  of  his  designs.    The  new  nonf  ifc/I  .^"'"■"''  «"^  ^ecamo 
declared  him  the  protector  of  1^  Ec^h  "  Sih  tlS  '^  ^''"'  ^'''''''^'  «nd 
by  extraordinary  condescension      iii  „  I    ■  ""\ ""^  ^^^  monarch  justified 
that  afl-ecfed  ti.e  majesty  of  76  throi!  """""'"^d  to  bulls  and  papal  edicts 

clergy  He  raised  ii^enLtiSX^ificlrml)^'';''  ^'^^'-^--e  'o'the 
secuted  the  enemies  of  Rome  nnnTJ  •  i  .  '"^"asterics,  rigorously  ner- 
bigotry  and  enthusiasm  dlg^fied  witCX tie  o^?  K^'P^  "''"  S, 
orders  for  establishing  that  court  h  ill  ,L  i^  "^^  ""'*  "//a.V/t.  He  gave 
and  published  decrees  to  inflame  the  zeUfT;;"^  '"«  authoTuy! 

It.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  thauhe  onnrL/i!  ^^'■^"''  "'''o  '"-esided  over 
court  should  cause  disaffection  t       "PP'^^^''"^^  ««ver,ty  of  this  execrable 

to  Jee  tfe" fcTvtlld  f r'","K"  ^"«  ''''''  '^  '■•««»'■««.  were  enra.ed 
Mood  of  thefr  dear!"  S^Ltsi'  'nVSe'ath'lhi"^''?  '"«."-«"  an?f hi 
lioners.  Despair  supnlied  the  nl^^I^^r  ?  J" ®  ''^"ds  of  public  execu 
but  the  excess  of  th^r  misery  Sd!l"''""'V  Ihey  considered  noIhh"a 
weight  of  which  was'brore  Ip^  Se'^'it'^''"'^  "^.''"'  «"-'^  "i'^ 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  CKw  S"  A^  e^eeut'on  of  one  oi 
supplied  his  place  by  auother   and  imnr  ^'  u"*  ""'  '^'^'''y  H'em;  they 

whoprofesseS  the  re^igS  of 'th^r  anfS»''\T'^^'r  '^''  »''«S 
the  southern  parts  of  the  kinirHnm  u  u  "'  ^  general  rebellion  Vent 
theatre  of  an  ancient  a  imS^irSnainT  ^T'""'  "'"'^  •^o"«  the 
secretly  exulted  at  the  revolt  he^hadnrodSced  Th?;"^^ '  '^'""P  »'«»« 
and  the  abilities  of  his  genenis  trinmnh.?  '.     T'*'""'"  of  ''is  troopH 

of  the  Moors,  and  these  uS  a  rSnle  we'^^^^^^^^  "J'^''"''  '^''°'"''»" 
mercy  of  the  king;  they  lost  therriEwr!f  ^''^^^  *«  ^"''mit  to  the 
planted  to  the  provinces  that  lav  n^  »  ^  Possessions,  and  xvere  trans- 

•nents.  The  pSople  ^71  ago„?a  "  he  sS^^  ^'^  '^''''  fcrmel  seftle 
of  heir  violated  privileges :  Naples  threaten,  "r'  f '"""'"^  '*  •"estoration 
Milan,  80  ong  remarkahlp  Vnr  «SLr.  "'f'^'itf  "ed  to  shake  off  the  yoke  an 

her  fetters.  ffKlJbtl^imJn  'o?  f;  rursUirr''^*^^J'^«"^-'«  '^^^^^^ 
and  prompted  them  to  take  up  arms  H^?.  .  "  '^"'"^'^  "^^  inliabitants. 
appeased  those  disturbances, Tnd?ho  e£s 'e'xeSd  T^'^  '"^■»'"^^«  «'^o 
for  the  recovery  of  their  liberty,  served  onU-  tnZr,.^^  'l  ""^''^  ""'ions 
The  tumults  and  confusion  in  FlSrswpil  I.  i'^*'''" ''''"'""'''« fas'^"-- 
people  were  extremely  jealous  of  Iheirnri^-iiir  «t  1  more  violent.  The 
under  their  counts  an5  the  dukes  or£ur«Sv*.Th''''  "'^^  ^''^  P™»«'-v2,l 
V  to  respect  them,  and  that  prince   afSS'*'?  ?'"P«'>«d  Charles 

Ph  iTn  *'^,"P'^'^  '^^  '""'^  «ener«urme\hod  of  cS!i*[^"  "i^j***  *»"""  ''y 
Ph  l,p,  who  never  had  a  heart  to  relish  siiPh.n'"".'"*^  "'«'''■  "flection. 
a^Iy  desirous  of  bending  the  -tubbo  i  neJk,  of Thi^J?"''?"^'  ^"-  P"»*on. 
P-..ve  and  humiliating  yoke,  ^S^^Sli^CtX^^Iorti  Z 
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pride  and  iheir  immense  riches  inflamed  his  cupidity.    When  he  quitted 
tha»  country,  with  a  resolution  never  to  return,  he  seemed  inclined  to  con- 
tinue  the  mildness  of  his  father's  rule ;  he  appointed  Margaret,  the  duughter 
of  Charles  V.,  and  widow  of  Octavius,  duke  of  Parma,  its  ruler.    'I'he  wit, 
charms,  and  clemency  of  this  princess,  were  well  calculated  to  gain  the 
hearts  of  a  generous  people,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  unfeeling  cardinal 
Granville,  who  made  no  distinction  between  policy  and  perfidy,  or  zeal 
and  persecution,  was  placed  at  the  head  oi  the  council.    This  ecclesiastic 
was  the  depository  of  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet,  and  while  he  appeared 
to  perform  but  a  secondary  part,  was  actually  employed  in  the  first.     Ho 
treated  the  nobles  with  contempt,  issued  extravagant  edicts  that  were 
prejudicial  to  industry  and  commerce,  multiplied  taxes,  trampled  on  the 
laws,  and  punished  the  mosMiumble  remonstrances  and  timid  representa- 
tions as  crimes.    The  Flemings,  thus  oppressed  under  the  yoke  of  a 
stranger,  contented  themselves  with  lamenting  their  distress  in  private; 
but  the  sight  of  the  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  erected  in  their  principal 
cities,  raised  a  general  indignation;  the  people  forgot  their  weakness,  and 
thought  not  of  their  duty  j  protestanls,  impelled  by  rage  and  fury,  pulled 
down  churches,  subverted  altars,  and  obliged  the  clergy  to  fly.     Margaret 
trembled  at  those  increasing  tumults,  and  endeavoured  to  appease  them  Dy 
a  prudent  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  people ;  the  cardinal  over- 
turned all  her  measures,  and  published  a  decree  of  council,  equally  ridicu- 
lous and  cruel,  against  those  seditious  proceedings,  which  condemned  all 
the  citizens  indiscriminately— the  heretics  for  having  destroyed  the  tern- 
pies,  and  the  catholics  because  they  did  not  prevent  them.     The  nobles, 
foreseeing  the  consequences  of  the  ill-advised  acts  of  the  minister,  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  from  such  inconsiderate  conduct ;  but  being 
dismissed  with  haughtiness,  and  finding  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
hopes  of  meeting  with  justice  from  the  throne,  they  determined,  if  possi- 
ble, to  save  their  conntry,  by  a  resolute  opposition  to  the  council,  that 
should  re-establish  the  vigour  of  the  laws. 

At  the  head  of  those  nobles  was  William,  prince  of  Oranire,  descended 
from  the  illustrious  house  of  Nassau,  that  three  centuriels  before  haii 
swayed  the  impcriiil  sceptre.  With  every  necessary  qualification  for  ef- 
fecting a  revolution,  William  had  ambition,  capacity,  and  courage  to  un 
dertake  anything,  and  saw,  with  secret  pleasure,  that  the  imprudent  haught- 
iness of  the  Spanish  minister  was  opening  a  road  to  give  him  independence. 
In  order  to  conceal  his  ambitious  designs,  he  assumed  an  air  of  submis- 
sion and  respect,  and  talked  of  nothing  but  carrying  the  complaints  of  his 
countrymen  to  Madrid;  but  he  secretly  concerted  a  more  extensive  plan. 
With  this  view  he  conciliated  the  friendship  of  the  great,  and  ingratiated 
himself  in  a  particular  manner  with  the  counts  Egmont  and  Horn.  These 
two  noblemen  were  descended  from  very  ancient  families,  and  were  both 
excellent  citizens  and  faithful  subjects;  Egmont  was  distinguished  for 
victories  he  had  gained  for  the  house  of  Austria;  Horn  was  respected  fur 
his  virtues  by  all  part  The  cries  of  the  nation  carried  to  the  throne 

by  such  venerable  advocates  seemed  to  affect  Philip ;  Granville  was  re- 
called, and  the  people  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  their 
grievances  redressed  by  a  new  minister.  In  some  men  the  most  valuable 
powers  of  the  mind  are  united  with  the  basest  passions.  Thus  it  was  with 
Alvn,  whom  Philip  had  appointed  to  succeed  Granville.  As  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Flanders,  by  an  aflTected  show  of  lenity  and  moderation  that 
silenced  all  diffidence  and  apprehensions,  he  appeased  and  united  the  Flem- 
ings, disarmed  them,  and  decoyed  the  principal  nobility  to  Brussels.  Th-? 
governor,  thus  master  of  their  fate,  threw  off  the  mask  that  till  then  con- 
cealed his  despotic  and  sanguinary  sentiments,  confined  the  most  distin- 
guished persons  in  a  dungeon,  and  appointed  a  special  commission  foi 
tliflir  trial.     Judges,  devoted  to  his  mandates,  condemned  eighteen  noble- 
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men  to  death,  and  a  few  dava  aft*.r  „ 
Kgmorit  and  Horn      '!•».»  ^     "^"^  Pronounced  the  likp  «««♦»» 

P"PI.. ..  Ie„g,l,  gate  pia4S  J  "'■'"''  v"  «■"  «1"K  Ke  cS^^'r.'; 
extremi?v  hv  .h    """'y  excellent  qualiVie,     Th     '  t  ™T  '^"owledye  and 
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people,  who  fancied  the  great  king's  his  predecessors  were  revived  in  him, 
appeared  to  have  nothing  that  could  prevent  him  from  enjoying  an  envia. 
ble  felicity.  But  a  vain  passion  for  glory  having  suddenly  captivated  the 
mind  of  Sebastian,  hurried  him  to  the  tomb,  and  with  him  tlie  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation  vanished  forever.  One  of  those  scenes  of  ambi- 
tion so  frequent  among  barbarians,  had  lately  been  exhibited  at  Morocco. 
The  ruler  of  that  country  was  both  weak  and  odious,  and  his  uncle  taking 
advantage  of  his  unpopularity,  obtained  the  crown.  The  unfortunate  mon- 
arch having  no  hopes  of  assistance  from  subjects  that  had  suffered  by  his 
oppression,  applied  to  the  Christian  princes,  and  endeavoured  t"  iiterest 
them  in  his  cause  by  the  most  specious  promises.  Philip  was  too  prudent 
to  engage  in  a  war  from  which  he  could  derive  but  little  advantage,  and 
therefore  rejected  the  solicitations  and  offer  of  the  African.  Sebastian 
eagerly  embraced  them,  and  resolved  to  employ  all  his  forces  in  restoring 
the  tyrant.  Deaf  to  all  advice,  and  blind  to  every  other  consequence,  he 
could  see  nothing  in  the  prosecution  of  his  design  but  the  honour  of  being 
the  protector  of  kings,  the  glory  of  having  an  emperor  for  his  vassal,  and 
of  planting  the  standard  of  Christianity  in  the  capital  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  enemies  of  the  cross.  He  led  the  army  in  person  to  Africa,  and 
having  landed  with  such  success  as  seemed  to  presage  still  greater  advan- 
tages, he  exulted  in  the  general  consternation  that  appeared  around  him. 
But  his  fond  hopes  were  speedily  dissipated,  for  when  on  the  plains  of  Al- 
cassar  the  armies  of  Europe  and  Africa  contested  the  prize  of  valour,  the 
vanquished  Christains  suffered  a  memorable  defeat;  half  the  Portuguese 
nobility  fell  beneath  the  Moorish  scimetar,  and  three  kings  were  slain. 

The  cardinal  Henry  immediately  ascended  the  throne  of  Portugal,  but  he 
survived  his  accessiononly  two  years,  and  Philip,  being  in  the  same  degree 
of  affinity  with  Catharine,  duchess  of  Braganza,  who  then  claimed  the 
sceptre,  supported  his  pretensions  by  force  of  arms,  and  proved  victorious 
<n  many  a  sanguinary  encounter.  Lisbon  was  taken,  plundered,  and  de- 
iUged  with  blood,  executioners  succeeded  to  the  soldiery ;  the  whole 
kingdom  was  subjected  to  Philip,  and  his  good  fortune  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  possession  of  all  the  appendages  of  the  crown—the  Portuguese 
colonics  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  Brazil,  and  the  richest  islands  of  the  In- 
dies. Yet,  rich  and  extensive  as  were  his  possessions,  valiant  as  were 
his  troops,  and  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all  that  he  undertook,  the  brave 
Flemings,  assisted  by  Elizabeth  of  England,  carried  on  the  war  in  support 
of  their  independence  with  unconquerable  fortitude.  Impatient  of  this 
long  protracted  struggle,  so  disgraceful  to  him  who  could  boast  the  best 
troops  and  most  able  generals  in  the  world,  Philip  resolved,  by  one  stu- 
pendous effort,  to  subdue  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  chastise  the  pdwers 
which  had  abetted  it.  He  fitted  out,  in  the  year  1588,  the  most  formidable 
fleet  that  had  ever  sailed,  and,  that  religious  zeal  might  give  greater  force 
to  the  weapons  of  war,  the  pope  (Sixtus  V.)  bestowed  on  it  his  benedic- 
tion, and  styled  it  "the  invincible  armada.'*  Three  years  had  been  spent 
in  preparing  this  armament,  which  was  destined  for  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land. It  consisted  of  130  ships,  most  of  which,  from  their  lai^e  size,  were 
unwieidly;  nor  was  the  skill  of  the  Spaniards  in  maritime  afhtirs  equal  to 
the  management  of  such  a  fleet.  No  sooner  had  the  armada  entered  the 
narrow  seas,  than  it  was  beset  with  violent  tempests ;  while  the  whole 
naval  force  of  England,  then  composed  of  light  fast-sailing  ships,  was 
drawn  together  to  oppose  the  attack.  Iiord  Effiingham  had  the  chief 
command,  and  Sir  Francois  Drake,  the  circumnavigator,  who  was  vice  ad- 
miral, performed  signal  services.  The  superior  seamanship  of  the  English 
was  very  successfully  displayed  in  this  important  contest,  in  which  great 
advantages  were  obtained  from  the  use  of  fire-ships,  which  were  first 
brought  into  use  upon  this  memorable  occasion.  Such  were  the  conse- 
ijucnces.  both  from  the  elementary  war  and  the  attacks  of  ther  enemieb, 
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^PhT  TT  '  '"  '^^  expedftbn.  "'  '*"'*  *^"'  ^^''^nty  thousand 

been  clpared,  '^n/inVo'r^!' l^eVn^^Ji^^^^^^^  y«*"-    He  has 

these  tyrants  attempted  and  acSSied  th  ^"h  '^'  '°  ^''^"'"-     Both 
of  their  people;  both  were  equaRrSdhV.h  '*'"^"* °^ '''«  character 
their  subjects;  both  were  full  of  ihe  rill»f  ^•^'•'' '''^"  '■"'""*«8  and  by 
icvere  towards  others,  and  1  cemim.^  fn  ?h      <^'""n"laiion;   both  werJ 
possessed  great  perseverance  adS.iLfS^*'''  °"'"  habits.     But  PhS[n 
stances,  and  an  appearance  VdS<^S.T.?,'1  T'^''  adverse.  circuZ 
pression  on  the  peoffle.  together  S  St  «S«  "'"^  '"  '"«''«  »  8'™"?  im- 
titude  mistakes  for  dignity.     Notwith«?=fL*     1^  '^^^""^  ^'''ch  the  mS- 
his  manners  were  affable  and  oranrj. .     l"'^"!-^  '*"»  severity  of  deoortmeiiL 
acter.     He  suffered  not^na  to  s3'  ^)V'  ^^  "''°«« '"  assume  tKchir 
reganJed  religion  and  cr  meLLi?„t'"  ""*  '^''V  "^  ^is  undertakin-rg     h^" 
hunself  withSut  hesita  i  m,  Sd.nTa^!..?'  ""^  ''^''''^  ^'  equall^  availed 
poses;  for  he  seemed  to  think  thath«"  ^    ^ '^^^  *"""*"*'  '•>  his  pur- 
rites  of  devotion,  and  a  s  rirt  Jh       ^  Performance  of  certain  exteVror 
mas  of  Rome,  ga^e  Jim  uTboinded  m  "'"  '"  •""''«'«"«  opinion"    J  the  d"^ 

Don  Sf  V''''P  ^"-   hS"so  AX^f^urfh  "^'^  T^'''^      "«  -fs 
Don  Carlos,  his  eldest  son,  who  w^IJrlJ  a  ^  ""'^^'  -*""«  of  Austria; 

of  Ilia  falher.    A  peSS  »  ih  Cln'j    "''""'"'  ""=  'l»"e«miis  .mbS 

thirty  days  to  banish  themselves  and  !>o1k'^\    ^*'«y  were  allowed 
ed    or  such  as  remaired  behind' Sr  fhl    "'^'i''^  Punishment  appoint 
Polil'c  act,  and  the  subsemZ*  .       ,  "^^  ^Pecified  time.     By  this    m- 
hundred  thousand  of  her  mosHnd^.T'''""  «/  '^«  J''"'^.  Spafn  lost  sTx 

under  the  reiffn  of  Philm  iv   n    .""'".^'Jea  oy  nig  son:  a.  n   if?"*! 
oHirn""  "■?"  '»  Wng  abiS"  a  pate    '?  SI  T""?'''  ""■  '»  "» 

ron  ^rl.  5"'","""  «»""»le<l  betieeii  Pl,i  i„   1,  f"  '"OMMIM  to  Ihe 
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whom  the  deceased  king  had  in  his  will  named  for  his  mmediate  sqo 
eossur,  and  the  archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  brother  to  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph. On  this  occasion,  the  jealousy  which  prevailed  of  the  increasing 
Eower  of  the  French  monarchy,  occasioned  a  grand  alliance  to  be  formed 
etween  the  maritime  powers  and  the  house  of  Austria,  to  prerent  the 
duke  of  Anjou  from  obtaining  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  to  place  that  dia 
dem  on  the  head  of  the  archduke  Charles.  This  occasioned  a  long  and 
destructive  war;  but  the  unexpected  death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  in  1711 
when  he  was  in  the  33d  year  of  hia  age,  entirely  changed  the  political  as- 
pect of  Europe ;  and  Charles,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Iting  of  Spain, 
and  entered  Madrid  in  triumph,  in  consequence  of  the  wonderful  successes 
of  the  earl  of  Peterborough  succeeding  his  brother  in  the  empire,  that 
idea  of  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which  had  procured 
the  archduke  such  powerful  support  against  the  pretensions  of  Philip,  now 
pointed  out  the  bad  policy  of  suffering  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  ol 
Spain  to  be  again  held  by  the  same  sovereign.  This,  together  with  the 
reverse  of  fortune  which  had  happened  to  Charles,  by  the  defeat  at  Al- 
matiza,  brought  about  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  confirmed  the  crown 
of  Spain  to  Philip,  but  stripped  it  of  all  those  valuable  European  appen- 
dages which  had  for  many  years  been  annexed  to  that  monarchy ;  Bel- 
gium,. Naples,  Sicily,  and  Milan  being  resigned  to  Austria;  Sardinia  to 
Savoy,  and  Minorca  and  Gibralter  to  England. 

To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the  danger  apprehended  from  two 
kingdoms  being  possessed  by  one  prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  Philip 
V.  solemnly  renounced  his  right  to  the  crown  of  France,  in  case  the  suc- 
cession should  happen  to  devolve  upon  him  ;  and  his  brothers,  th«  dukes 
of  Berri  and  Orleans,  on  their  parts  renounced  all  claim  to  the  crown  ol 
Spain ;  but  as  Miere  has  not  been  wanting  lineal  decendants  to  succeed  to 
the  sovereignty  of  each  kmgdom,  the  collateral  branches  have  not  had  oc- 
casion to  mate  known  to  the  world  how  far  they  consider  themselves 
bound  by  these  solemn  acts  to  deprive  themselves  of  their  natural  rights, 
which  acts  might  otherwise  have  been  found  weak  restraints  upon  their 
ambition.  Many  important  conquests  were  made  by  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  the  war  for  the  succession,  and  the 
strength  and  resources  of  Spain  were  in  every  respect  greatly  exhausted 
by  it.  The  provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Arragon,  which  had 
adhered  to  the  interest  of  Charles,  severely  felt  the  resentment  of  Philip, 
when  he  became  established  on  the  throne ;  all  the  remains  of  liberty  which 
those  people  had  been  allowed  to  retain  since  the  Gothic  kings,  were 
abolished,  and  the  sovereign  assumed  an  absolute  power  over  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  an  Italian,  who  became  ministei  to  Philip  IV.  soon 
after  he  married  his  second  wife,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Parma  (1714),  was  formed  for  enterprize  and  intrigue ;  he  laboured 
indefatigably  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  something  of  its  former  conse- 
quence ;  and  by  his  attention  and  superior  talents  the  Spanish  navy  was 
greatly  augmented.  His  designs  were  so  bold  and  extensive,  that  for  r. 
short  time  they  seemed  likely  to  effect  great  changes  in  the  political  sys 
tem  of  Europe;  and  in  1717  Spain  refused  to  ratify  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
All  these  ideal  projects  were,  however,  at  once  disconcerted  by  the  Britisl 
court,  in  sending  a  fleet  into  the  Mediterranean,  which,  without  any  pre 
vious  declaration  of  war,  attacked  the  naval  force  of  Spain,  at  Cape  Pas 
saro,  near  Sicily  (August,  1718),  and  took  or  destroyed  the  greatest  partol 
their  ships.  This  decided  step  on  the  part  of  England  soon  procured  the 
dismissal  of  Alberoni,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  birth  to  the  quadruple  al- 
liance between  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

In  1739  great  misunderstandings  arose  between  the  courts  of  Madrid 
and  London,  in  respect  to  the  right  which  the  subjects  of  the  lattei 


volved  Span,,  to  its  i„j„ry.  i.i   he  war  Z.T'  n  "'!'-''  5"'^P««'  "f  1761  ,„ 
expedil.on  against  A  Igiers  likewise  fni-^l^^^  '^"^^J'"''  '"'^  ''ranee.    Tj^^ 
tar,  n.  the  ivar  of  1797-83      VpT,h„  "  ?^  T'' '  "^  ^'^^  "^^  siege  of  GibraJ 
was  seen  in  the  advancentnt  nf  I    ^  "1'^''"*'  administration  imDroved  .1' 
while  the  populatio^Ta^'c^  .sYdSjt'f;  *=°'"™"<=«.  H»d  theTsefu?  artl 

gress  of  improven  enVwas  stil^nL  '"if  "'f  'hrone  in  1788  ffi  Lr7 
conducted  the  affiilrs  07^3  Jon  R.f  V'''''"  "'«  «^^«  Flo  ida  BlS 
S^  ,?;  ^''°'/  «<J'ni'"8t.atron  was  as  voW  of  *1'  «"P«':««d«d,  i„  n"^^  bj 

agamst  Great  Britain;  hu   S/de^e^ted  I?«^^'  l^  l?96.anddecIarKH; 
the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802     vhl-     *'  '?"•  *^f'«'"    ost  Trinidad    hJ 

mgiiriL^%e"rm'is^^^^^^  ^'''''  Britain  and  France  in  1803  h.„ 

[nffi  «'''r5  '""'■«  ««'-«-yi"g»he  Sets  'fh«  /*'•'''  ^^^«^  ">«  Spani  { 
BriS^'at  T.®?','"  *^«  ^oni^llenodit.rare'^rTh" '"'■""''»«  Cadiz, 

The  pnnce  of  peace  now  Sled  oL  fhl  r"^-  ^'u'^  '^«  Bourbons  in  nSVL 
common  enemy ;"  and  N°mSl?   k    ^?^"""'^  "'*''«"  to  arm  ajrainsi »  h-' 

&?";«;?  f'"'""^'  a^JP^t  'e  .Td  rOTrrif,  I^'T^^  "'"  -^e 
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caus?,l  ?S  .. "^  ?  l^''  Pl'rT  »/>''« '^inff  a"d  queen;  on  which  the  hing 
wlo„  *'•''"''' '".^^P"^''"''*'''"  "'«  g''^e»e  of  Madrid,  and  issued  a 
«^-tree  granimg  pardon  to  tlie  prince  on  account  of  his  repentance.  The 
?,V  fh/"'""'^'"!  7'";^  banished,  and  tlius  ended  the  process  of  the  Escurial. 
Ii     he  meanwhile  French  troops  entered  Spain.     Charles  IV.  received 

Iw  1  f^'  ^"''  °"  **  *"'^''^"'  "'^  '^o"'"'  prepared  to  leave  Aranjuez  for 

Seville ;  and  it  ivas  rumoured  that  the  royal  family  intended  to  go  to  Mex- 

nf  no»V:«  'r?  '"'""''^  '."'"'  ^''^'^^y.  ^^^  P'^^P^^  •*"'  the  dismissal  of  the  prince 
or  peace.  Ihis  was  done;  on  the  next  day,  March  19.  1808,  Charles  IV. 
resigned  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  on  the  24th  Ferdinand  made 

h^H.  nf  I  !    "'''  .""""P'r'  '^^  "^^y  previous.    Ferdinand  informed  Napo- 

oXm  tr".!"'?'"':'  ''V'!'.  "'y^'  •P'^^""'^'  ''^'^^  ^^-^'^^^  '"'^de  it  known 
ivp  nf  tl  if  "'^  '•^t'-'\«led  his  resignation.  It  required  not  the  keen 
eye  of  the  emperor  to  discern  that  the  affairs  of  the  royal  family  were 
most  wretchedly  embroiled,  and  he  failed  not  to  profit  bJ  it,  but  caS 
AoriT  if '^^n '^ '".f" '-'^"^'^y"'^  to  Bayonne,  wh'ere  he ^himse?f  arrived 
bl  nl  ,ti  .^t'"?  "'^  ."^T'","".  l^  ^^y"n"«.  a  commotion,  attended  with 
bloodshed,  took  place  at  Madrid  between  the  French  and  Spaniards  the 
latter  excited  by  the  arn.gance  of  their  visitors,  having  attacked  them 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  accompnicd  by  all  the  ministers  of^FerdinandVH 
entered  Madrid,  as  the  future  monarch  of  Spain;  but  some  parts  of  he 
country  would  not  acknowledge  him  so  easily.  Supine  aTtheSDaniards 
appeared  ,n  the  first  instance!  it  could  not  be  expected  thit  a  cCge  o 

Jarco^ulJ'b^/frLS  large  count?y  to  the  domiS  oi 

anotier,  could  be  effected  without  some  opposition;  yet  had  it  not  been 

lasteKng:^'"'"  '"^P""'  "''  '^''''''  «"'«»'•'»'«  ^t^ug^gle  could  not  liav" 

The  historian  of  the  Peninsular  war  forcibly  and  truly  observes   tha 

inTood!  fw  ^  ""^"l"'  17  ■J.'''^  ^''^"^««  of^Ferdinand^nd  thTcor  Sp. 

h  «„  1  ^'  ^^  o  "'.idoubtedly  the  proximate  causes  of  the  calamities 
it  tor"l'l1rJ^P''"=  ^^'.'^'  primary  cause,  that  whidibelo.S  'S 

v.,h  o^'  -^  despotism  arising  from  the  union  of  a  superstitious  court 
with  a  sangmnary  priesthood;  a  despotism  which,  by  depress!  nnowl 

^^ITll'""'?'-'"^  "'"  P^^"'^  '"'"'^'  '^PP^'l  '^^  foundatioTof  alf  mi liury 
as  well  as  civil  virtues,  and  prepared  the  way  for  invasion.     No  foreiaj 

h  Ho  a  fri.  n  P'"J""?/^y«»'  «"d  the  thousand  clamorous  tongue.,  belong, 
r  nl  1h  P""*^'"'  ^"'^  ^^^"  ^"'"^y  '«  «*^P«se  fiis  projects,  and  a  well  dif . 
bmh  wasT^r^''"'  '°  ni^'  l^'  '"^"'"  ^"»  Spain,  being  destitute  of 
bot^  was  first  circumvented  by  the  wiles,  and  then  ravaged  bv  the  arms 

w.s£r\^'''  ^"'  ^''r^^  ^"'^  '■«"«^«d  because^hepubic;oS 
were  decayed      '''"  '°""''*''''^  ""^  '•*'"  '"''"""'•'  ^''  military  institutions 

ceZTloU!-!  rr.?'*^f  ""  ^"^^''^  '■'"•"  *"°'^  "'«  fi^'''.  the  Spaniards 
ceased  to  act  as  principals  m  a  contest  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  their 

rr'e'7e'l?s  £Iet'"?nd'fh  '""'^T'  ''  "'  '"^eP-^'Jenr  nation."  Thly 
were  seii-sufficient,  and  their  pride  was  wounded  by  insult-   thpv  wprp 

."nTnn^^'i^r'l  '^'''  'f  ?i;us^eelings  were  roused'to  ?a„atic  fLy  by 

but  iteThe  S  sfb^S;  o?°  r"'^°  'r  '^«''  "^^"  "'^  endowiSts^ 
little  en[h„,i.f/m  H  ^i  l»^'g"/'t'0'i  the  cause  of  independence  created 
iiil-?h!5  u"™--  ""'•rible  barbarities  were  exercised  on  all  French  sol- 
dieTs  thrown  by  sickness  or  the  fortune  of  war  into  the  power  S  the  h 
vaded.  and  a  dreadful  spirit  of  personal  haired  was  kept^ahve  by  the  ex-' 
actions  and  severe  retaliations  of  the  invaders;  yet  noVeat  and  ernera 
exertion  to  drive  the  latter  from  the  soil  was  made,  at  LLrnonc  w!.s  s Js 

Z!t  Tf  '''1^^^'  'r^''^^*""  '"  ''"^  ^'^'^-  Manifestoes,  deeree^MdlX 
boasts,  like  a  cloud  of  canvass  c-ovcring  a  roucn  hull,  made  u  f. .  S  S 
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ism  was  seen  supporting  a  Se  s  JstPm  n?ln«  ""^''  spectacle.  Patriot, 
working  for  the  restorat^n  o/a iTsoLfrmn"™"''!!'  « rP^'*""  ""emblv 
seeking  a  foreign  master  n^he  lower  SmedTnir.^'  '^^  *' 4'?'"  •='«"«• 
misrule.  The  upstart  leaders,  serretlJ  abhlli  f  ""T^  ?^  ^'^''^'y  *°d 
ingin  her  narne,  trembled  nti  hi  hI™^  abhorrmg  freedom  though  govern- 
excited  :  they  c^feTforth  a  1  ufe  badnasslon'^"  nf"?:  '^'^  !"^^  tf,eLelves 
pressed  the  patriotism  that  would  re^eSerT^^^^^  u^  multitude,  and  re 
try  suffered  the  evils,  wiLr  eniovfni  thP  h  «.  ""r'""^'  '^^^  «»»"»- 
while  tumults  and  assassiiSns  t« Jr  fifn      j^«"efit8  of  a  revolution;  for 

the  community,  a  corri;  '^S  n S.r" S  ^f  t^t^^^^  '^"«''"«  P'^'*"^ 
patriotism,  and  neglect  ruined  the  a rS,  'rt  '^'""'^es  extinguished 
flying  at  the  first  onset,  tSew  awwXs  ?rm/i'!iP^^'''"^'°''^'«'  "«"a"y 
or,  attracted  by  the  license  rW^  M,«^  .1  ™^.  ^",^  returned  to  his  home, 
for  the  m<.st  pll,  or  gZu^^^  {T'^  '^e  banners  of  men  whj 

the  enemy,  and  'these  /Jn/«  cSs  'vi^W  .^f^h'^'T  '"  V^«  P«°P'«  «« 
quickly  exterminated,  had  not  the  Frprn;  "'^^'u  *",■;"•  '^^''«  ''^e™  M 
talioi.s,  been  obliged  to  keen  in  lar^P  mf  '  ^'T^'^  ^y  Wellington's  bat- 
Spuuish  constancy,  it  waJ*  e  SoSs  s.^nA. '^''7'''  't  ^^^^et  of  the 
valour  of  the  Anglo-Portuguese  tSJharE''  f"'™  England,  and  the 
the  gigantic  vigo^ur  with  whiS  the  He  of  uff ''f  "*  ^^^  •'"«'''  «"^  '*  was 
ness  of  France,  and  sustained  the  .veaLess  of    h^'°" '^  ^^^  ««'««- 

that  delivered  the  peninsula  "         ^^eakness  of  three  inefficient  cabinets, 

j  JfoUoTef  Pa1:tox'c^fri?drom"Sar^'  I'T"'  «-'"«'  -^  Bada- 
the  prince  of  Asturias^h^tT^peZeSr^/,^  ^'^'^r'"  '^'  ^'^'^  "' 
^ceived  permission  to  assen'b'^e  the  cortes  El'rlv"h,  'f '  'T'^"?^  J"»'» 
Seville  had    ssucd  a  Droclam-.iinn  ^r  .}y  '"  •'""«  ^^e  junta  at 

Cadiz  surrendered  to  tKpSS  sf^H'  ^"^  !^'  '''••'^"'^*'  ^'l-^dron  a 
out  in  Portugal,  and  the  aufance  of  Greit  Rr^^f  '^''-  k"  .'"'""^'^''^'^  broke 
was  proclaimed.  The  great  s^ruffrrieJowl.'"  '"''^  '^J^  ^L^''''^  »«'*«« 
"leres  was  successful  in  the  bat  e  f  MpT„  ''^."If  "''^'^-  ^^"''^I  Bes- 
Cuesta;  but  the  previous  defea  of  DuDon?.  If '  ?"*  ^/""?  over  General 
of  the  French  from  Madrid,  aTd  Castanos  InL^^^lt"'  '^'"''"''  "^«  ''«"•««» 
maiia  had  secretly  embarked  his  VmnnLo*  J'"^*^  the  city.    General  Ro- 

and  Wellesley  was  vSluVi^e  the  Fr''-^'"' -"^^'^^  *"  ^'"*'" 
on  which  the  French  general  canftuap/.hr^*'  ""r^*""  ^""T'  *'  Vimeira, 
after  evacuated  PortuLl  NaSe  n  S„in  ^^  ?  u^'  «'  ^'"^'^'  «"d  soon 
tl>e  Ebro,  and  on  the  foih  of  sSp  emb??  SouU  17'^.  1"^  "'"^  ««  ^«'  «" 
great  Spanish  army.    Victor  a,  H  i  »fJL      .""  .^«f«a'ed  the  centre  of  the 

"osa.  opened  the  w^ay  to  Asturi^a.^d  the  n-'h''''*'"^  °"  '^'  "'"'  *'  ^^^P'" 
quence  of  the  success  of  lSs  a?  T.lr^"". ''"*"'/  «"'^' '"  conse- 
took  shelter  in  «ara<rossa  Th^  mo  .  ■  "'  ^^'^^^  numbers  of  fugitives 
by  assault,  by  the  hWh  and  PuZTT  ^^^  °l  S"'"^  Sierra  was  taken 
the  French  afmy  appeJed  before  ^lLdHH"„^r'«*'"  ^"^  B«««i«res.  an 
The  French  gaiLd  ma,  /victrerand  ti^  December  4. 

querors  remained  ...asteJs  only  of  the  n£,     h^  fortresses ;  but  the  con- 
guerillas  everywhere  surrou  Sd  a,  5  hSras    d  tS '^'^  ^^""P'^'^'  "*«  'he 

tofee^.S5t;:^^-i,S^^^^^^^  •"  ^-^.  -0. 

;<h  had  t,e«„me  maners^of  p"rt„  J'"?,  "?™»  'jC'diZ-    The  Bril. 
from  Lisbon,  by  (he  ,v,y  „f  AlcS™  n„  ,h.  ? '"'  ^'"'y  advai.cd 

Madrid.    Th,a-aX.^?S.'JSTif;Stte'"^^^^ 
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Th'?  British,  indeed,  were  victorious  over  Joseph,  Victor,  and  Jourdan  ;  but 
not  bein<;  suilieienliy  supported  by  the  Spaniards,  and  being  tlirealeiied  by 
Soult  and  Ney  advancing;  on  eitht^r  flank,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  to 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal;  after  which  Vonegas  also  bei>Hii  to  retreat,  and 
was  defeated  by  Joseph  at  Almonacid,  as  was  Wilson  by  Ney  in  the  pas- 
ses of  Baros.    Madrid  thus  escaped  a  siege,  and  the  central  junta  at  Seville 
now  resolved  to  yield  to  the  universal  wish,  to  assemble  the  cortes  and 
to  nominate  a  regency.     New  armies  were  created,  and  Arczaga  advanced 
with  (Hfty-five  tliousand  men  as  far  as  Ocana,  where,  however,  he  was  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Mortier.     Madrid,  therefore,  was  again  saved,  but  in 
Catalonia,  Arragon,  and  Biscay,  the  most  desperate  struggle  was  carried 
on  with  the  bands  of  the  patriots.    The  Enipecinado's  troops  advanced 
even  to  the  vicinity  of  Madrid.     In  Old  Castile  several  guerilla  parties 
hovered  on  the  French,  and  in  Navarre  the  troops  of  Mina  were  an  abso- 
lute terror  to  them.    The  largest  company  of  tliem,  under  the  dreaded 
Marquesito,  formerly  a  colonel  in  the  army,  encountered  several  generals 
in  the  open  field.    In  vain  did  the  French  establish  fortresses  on  their  lines 
of  communication,  and  endeavour  to  protect  their  rear  by  moveable  col- 
umns.   Yet  their  plan  against  Andalusia  succeeded.     With  twenty-two 
thousand  men,  the  rash  Arezaga  thought  he  could  maintain  the  line  on  the 
Sierra  Morena,  fifteen  leagues  long,  entrenched  and  mined,  and  having  in 
its  centre  the  fortified  pass  of  Peraperos,  against  sixty  thousand  troops, 
commanded  hy  the  best  generals  of  France.     Dessolles  and  Gazan,  in 
January,  1810,  took  the  pass  of  Despeima-Peras;  Sebastiani  stormed  the 
defile  of  St.  Estevan,  and  took  the  bridges  over  the  Guudalquiver;  and  on 
the  !21st  of  January  Joseph  Bonaparte  entered  Baylen.    Jaen  was  con- 
quered; Cordova  submitted.     Sebastiani  occupied  Granada,  and  Joseph 
entered  Seville  on  the  Ist  oi  February,  from  which  the  junta  had  fled  to 
Cadiz.    This  place,  the  only  one  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  which  was  defended  by  sixteen  thousand  men  under  Albu- 
querque, and  four  thousand  Knglish  soldiers  under  Graham,  besides  the 
combined  British  and  Spanish  fleets,  was  besieged  in  February,  but  all  the 
efforts  and  offers  of  the  French  were  in  vain.     The  war  in  Cataloriia  and 
Arragu::  continued.     In  Leon,  the  French  conquered  Astorga,  and  tlicn 
directed  their  arms  against  Portugal,     in  this  country,  to  the  north  of  the 
Tagus,  Wellington  commanded  a  British  army  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
and  Bercsford  a  Portuguese  army  nearly  sixty  thousand  strong,  besides 
fifty-two  thousand  milaia.    The  right  wing  of  Wellington,  at  Badajos,  was 
,ioined  by  twenty  ih&usand  Spaniards  under  Komana,  and  eight  thousand 
under  Ballasteros.     The  mail,  body  of  the  allied  force  was  posted  on  the 
heights  of  Lisbon,  which  had  been  rendered  impregnable.     The  plan  of 
the  British  commander,  therefore,  whs  defensive.     Massona  began  his  un- 
dertaking in  June,  by  the  siege  of  Cuidad-Rodrigo,  which  surrendered  on 
the  10th  of  July,  and  Ney  entered  Portugal  over  the  river  Coa;   but  Al- 
meida detained  Massena  till  the  37lh  of  August,  when  it  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.     Wellington  ordered  the  whole  country  through  which  Mas- 
sena rould  follow  him,  to  he  laid  waste ;  and  the  latter  was  (consequently 
compelled  to  defer  his  march  some  time.     He  was  afterwards  beaten  at 
Busacu;  and  Wellington  now  entered  the  strong  position  of  Torres- Ve- 
dras,  which  consisted  of  two  lines  on  the  heights  of  Lisbon,  di^fended  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy  well  placed  works  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
four  car.nona.     Massena  found  this  position  unassailable,  and  retreated, 
after  several  engagements  of  little  importance,  in  November,  to  Santarem. 
Here  he  remained  till  March,  1811,  when  he  was  compelled,  by  want  oi 
provisions,  to  evacuate  Portugal  entirely.     But  the  French  were  victorious 
at  other  points.     Suchct,  in  January,  1811,  took  the  important  fortress  ol 
Tortosa,  in  Catalonia;  and  in  the  following  June,  after  a  murderous  as- 
lutilt  of  Ave  (lays,  the  fortress  of  Tarragona     Soult  took  tho  frontier  for 
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'^r^'^l'^^^^^^^^^^  Victor  defeated 

Valencia;   and  after  havii «  deLt/n  .hL     "'  ^"'-■^'?'  ""^'-ched  against 

Saguntum  fell  «„  the  26lh  If  Omber  a^id  T7  "'"'''"  ^*^"'^''"  "»"ke, 
uary,  1812.  "ctober,  and  Valencia  surrendered  in  Jan- 

,n5'Bada'JiTbKa"::sir'Jip^rLlh'Pr-  "«  ^''"'^  Cuidad-Rodrigo 
this  time  Marmont  was  !t  hrC  of  ^l%"  '""T  «"^  '*»«  regency.  S 
the  loss  of  the  decisive"  battle  of  slml       "''''  l""^  *"  ''"'•»»ff»l  5  but 

obliged  himtogiveuptheTfe^ce  ofTS/"^  "'"  •'"'^'  ^«^*' 

Pityonthe22dofAu<>u8t  and  th«fivLn  k      •    ^  i^elliiigton  entered  the 
the  same  time,  thus^wara^iif;  tT,Sr  tr't'lm  ?. ''''''''  P'9  "^«"" 
and  concentrHting  them  in  the  ealtem  and  nnr.ill  "*  ^''*  "'"'''  "^  Spain, 
cupation  of  Madrid,  VV^ellinffto.r2  vJh  .r  ^®'"  P"'""     ^'"'^^  'he  oc- 
gave  up  the  siege  of  the  caSe  o    OuX  aL''r'"y  "l  ""••«"«'   ^ut  he 
saults,  as  the  Spaniards  afforded  him  rf/ffi/f, ?*'''*'''"'  ""su'^cesaful  as- 
had  received  succours.     A  fier  lelTra  leS^LJ    "'f^T'  *""'  "'«  ^"'^^'^^ 
head-quarters  to  Freynada,  o^thT  fmrnier  ^nPp""'.''"'   ''  transferred  his 
agani  entered  Madrid.     At  length  NaSorm,'-/"''"^"''  ".V'^  '''«  ''''•^"'-•h 
the  Aue  of  the  peimsulJiZl,t^^^^^^^^  decided 

w.th  thirty  ihousind  men,  from  Sp  J„     Suctf  iTr.' v  f'*^'"''*"^  "'"  ^«13, 
delivered  Turnigona,  wh'ch  wU  hlTi^,.      .     m'^*^^  Valencia  in  July,  but 
withstood  CintoS  on\ire  L^^re'gat.  '  Wo«'e^,f  f;'''r'*'  "1  /"^'"«''  -"d 
Madrid  again,  and  Wellington  had  occuD^d  s/  ^  ^^''" ''H'.^'''"'' '» '^'''''« 
army,  commanded  by  Joseph  BonJoarte  anH  1m  J"""""*'      ^ ''«  ''^'ench 
Here  WeUing.on  overtook  the  eSranH''„'l?''t.'l'  '"'^'f'''^^ '"  Vittoria. 
Vittoria;  after  which  the  F  eneh  arm^,*         ^^'I'^j'  ^'"^  splendid  victory  of 
Ured  in  d'Horder  over  Uie  Pym  ee  '  M^^^^^^^      I'y  Grah.mand  HilK 
The  victors  immediately  inisted  pLn  r*'"^'  ?,"*^  '""^^  •*"  '««  baggage, 
the  pass  of  Pancorbo^G  almm  berrd'T*^  ?"""'  ^^''«''«'  "''^"pS 
entered  France  on  the  9th  of  Ju  v       f.'^n?  ^'-  ^^"bastian,  and  Wellington 
Dresden,  had  appointed  Marshal  Lull  hi  i  '"?"'""*'•  ^«P»I«"".  iheS  i 
chief  of  his  armies  in  Spafi.      HeZLj  i'^'i''"""''  ""^  '■•omniander-in. 
considerable  force  to  tlTe'^v  i'tor     Q^  Im  i^M  *'^?'^/^"';^'«•  ""''  "^''^^d  « 
Jfi  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  mah  iaiiSi    1.11?^'..'!   .^"'^  ''"  '^'^"^S'*  began 
ingUm  took  St.  Sebastian  by  assault  «f   i  ^  *^      °"  '""^'■^  P"'"''     ^el- 
the  enemy,  who  npproached  to  delivp^^ha"  ''^'""«^  '"'''•"■"'  '""^s  repulsed 
t>  I  the  711.  of  OeiXrtharheVft  the  Pvrf  "''""• .  ^'  ^''''  ""^'  ^^'^^^'v^r, 
>»  ftcr  Pampelu.ia  had  fnll^Bn,  no  French  Sfr'  ""'^  P^ '^'^  ^'>«  ""^''"O" 
territory,  excep,  in  Barcelo  a?and  a  fewS^rnla'.'  l«'^^,°"/''e  Spanish 
hiigton  now  attacked  the  onemv  m.  thw    .  «  f 'Z*'^®"' '"  Catalonia.     Wei- 
Soult  retreated  into  the  cinrorDav.tr    rf  7'"^'  ''I '''"  N'^«"*'.  «' '^ 
passed  .he  N.ve,  and  had  rZlsed  sev.  rT...  "l"'  """'  Wellington  had 
I"«n  to  obtain  a  secure  foo.3  '  thrCL    n  ^''•  "  "".'l'  ""'  P"««'bl«  f"r 
wereatst.  JeandeLuz.    S  ,ce  he  rBnS««T"4''^-.      '"  '"?"<J-qu«rter. 
J-ave.    On  the  28ih  of  Februa  ^he  fo.X  „  h,..fi"''''' \"''''^-'*«  ""  'be 
by  which  the  latter  was  drive  iiWn!  hX        "'*  '^'^*'  **»"''  «'  Orlhcs, 
•*lreat,  in  great  dis.,rder,  to  the  l"mi    r  "'"'^  ''*"*'""»•  »'"'  '^bli^ed  to 
be  French,  under  Soul     to  'iv'ul  u  e    whr'l"-      ^^"'"K'o"  flowed 
took  place  on  ihe  10th  of  Apri     and  th«  !     ™  "  8an«i..nary  engagement 
•rmies  put  an  end  to  the  w?r    '  ""^  '***  "^'cupation  of  France  by  the  allied 

dinar;  ^^;T^■;la.tt  ':'irt!;::'z'r\T'  '■''  --■-'•  "•«'  ^>r- 

je<;<'R.u/.ed  a,  king.  Tli J  're  ^o  Val  .LT'h!^:'''""'  V"?  '*«  "''""''I  be 
poleou,  xyas  made  void  byderlari.nr  ,d  1,1*1  ^Z  "JT*"!  ''•*'dinand  and  Na- 
«V'"y  null.  On  the  14ih  of  Mav  *18  a  f  ""."'  '^"  •*'"»  ''urii.g  hi»  cap. 
dl«Hl..Hedw,,luhenewuxe.whcl  haiU'''*'"''  '^''."''■"'»  '"«  peopiS, 
^^.ved  lam  w.tl.  ucclam..u..l"and  lll^'frielirr  l^'HH^'l^h^^-^'!^^ 


"•"•'=  aiiu  Kijjg  JobuuQ 
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were  persecuted  with  the  greatest  rigour.     Freemasonry  was  abolished, 
and  the  inquieitioii revived;  the  conventual  estates  were  restored,  and  the 

tesuits  recalled,  and  reinstated  in  all  the  rights  and  properly  of  which  they 
lad  been  deprived  since  1767.  And,  although  the  king  had  solemnly 
Eromised  a  nerv  constitution,  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.,  he  regarded  none  of 
is  promises,  i»nd  reigned  with  absolute  power.  The  army,  however,  was 
highly  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  and  guerillas,  or  bands  of  sol- 
diers, infested  the  interior.  Even  the  lower  classes,  though  averse  to 
liberal  principles,  were  discontented  with  the  severity  of  the  government, 
while  the  better  classes  were  divided  into  the  hostile  factions  of  the  ser- 
viles  and  the  liberals.  Those  councillors  who  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  the  king,  as  Kmpecinado,  Ballasteros,  Ac,  were  banished  or  thrown 
into  prison.  From  1814  to  1819,  there  were  twenty-five  changes  in  the 
ministry,  mostly  sudden,  and  attended  with  severities.  They  were  pro- 
duced by  the  camarilla,  or  persons  in  the  personal  service  of  the  king. 
Every  attempt  to  save  the  state  was  frustrated  by  such  counsellors,  and 
the  overthrow  of  this  ancient  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  loss  of  the 
American  colonies.  The  army  was  the  instrument  of  its  fall ;  several 
conspiracies  had  been  organized  by  the  offifers  for  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  of  the  cortes;  and  Portier,  Mina,  Lacy,  and  Vidal,  were  suc- 
cessively the  leaders  of  the  conspirators.  Mina  had  been  obliged  to  save 
himself  by  flight;  the  others  had  been  executed,  and  their  friends  had  suf- 
fered on  the  rack,  or  been  thrown  into  prison. 

The  army  was  indisposed  to  the  American  service,  for  which  it  was  des- 
tined, and  the  ofTicers  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  feeling  to  effect  their  own  purposes ;  whole  regi- 
ments  had  determined  not  to  embark,  and  the  commander  himself,  O'Don 
nel,  conde  del  Abishal,  was  in  the  secret.  But,  finding  his  ambitious  oro- 
iect  of  becoming  dictator  of  the  monarchy  frustrated  by  the  civil  authority, 
he  caused  a  division  of  troops  which  had  given  the  signal  of  insurrection 
to  be  disarmed  (July  8,  1819),  and  the  officer?,  123  in  number,  to  be  ar- 
rested. The  embarkation  of  the  troops  was  fixed  fur  January  ;  but  on  the 
1st  of  the  month,  four  battalions  under  Riego,  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  1812,  surrounded  the  head  quarters  of  General  Callejo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded O'Donnel  in  the  ccmmand,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  IsIh  de 
Leon,  and  delivered  the  officers  arrested  in  July,  among  whom  wns  Qui- 
roga.  The  insurgents  were  unsuccessful  in  their  attack  on  Cadiz,  but 
occupied  La  Caracca,  where  the  naval  arsenal,  a  sliip  of  tiic  line,  and 
other  vessels  of  war,  with  some  transports,  fell  into  their  hands.  Quiroga 
declared,  in  the  name  of  the  army  of  the  nation— the  title  assumed  by  the 
insurgents— that  it  was  their  purpose  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  accept- 
ance of  the  constitution.  Riego,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  two  thousand 
five  hundred  men,  now  occupied  Aigesiras,  entered  Malaga,  and  nftersonie 
fighting  with  O'Donnel,  advanced  through  Kcija  and  Cordova  to  Autcquera; 
while  the  national  army,  under  Quiroga,  in  addresses  to  the  king  and  to 
the  nation,  declared  their  only  object  was  to  save  their  country  by  the  re- 
storation of  the  constitution,  which  had  already  been  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion. Kisings  now  took  place  in  all  quarters  in  favour  of  the  constitution 
of  the  cortes ;  the  royal  forces  joined  the  insurgents ;  Frey  re  himself  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  the  constitution  in  Seville,  and  Ferdinand,  aliandoncd 
by  his  own  troops,  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  general  cry,  and,  by  pro- 
clamation,  declared  himself  ready  to  lummon  the  cortes  of"  181'^,  and  ac 

cept  the  constitution  of  that  year.     On  the  same  day  a  general  hi isty 

was  proclaimed.  On  the  9th  a  provisory  junta  of  eleven  members  was 
named,  to  conduct  affairs  till  the  meetings  of  the  cortes,  and  Ferdinand 
bwore  to  obMcrve  the  constitution  in  presence  of  this  body,  and  of  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Madrid.  The  inquisition  was  abolished,  as  incon- 
•iototil  with  the  constitution,  and  obnoxious  mii)ister8,&u.,  were  succeeded 
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priale  subordinate  courts  waTmawE^  '"''"»'''•  with  appro- 

in  the  provinces,  the  muiSfr„'^?/hn,  .  '  ""^ 

constitution,  and  \he  cZl  Sy1.,Sbfe?  '°  confomf  to  thS 

the  wounds  of  the  country;  b!n2«^J  S    I  ■^"''^  "^"P  '^«"e  '«  ''eal 
the  frontiers  of  Portuga  .^and  Sa^roT  n.llLl  "'""'^  f 'ablished  itself  on 

thJif^=ij?j;;i«^j^-3inS';,/';i^^^^      -'^^  ^-'-^ 

=^rE.2-uS^s^S 

not  a  little  excited  by  the  events  in  S«       '^'o  '^^^^  ^^'^  ««"ed,  were 
kingdom  was  in  so^S  a  statfit^;;^  !i^'''"'^"^*»  ^821,  and  the 
«ummc:ied  in  September.     At  the  s  .L  thnp  M  ^-^.''•^'"'•dniary  corles  was 
pendent;  Lima  was  occupied  by  the  Phi    .^f-       ^''^''J^'''^'''''^'^  itself  inde- 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  of  St  VomiS w  .^S'  ^'"  ^^"''''"  =  »"^  '^e 
Upon  which'tlie  cortes  ur^ed   he  kh^,if^,        °''  ^^  "*  ""'"»  w"»i  H»yti. 
after  some  contention,  hi?majes,v  vieldedTn'''.h  '''  ^^l*""  ""'"«''-y'  «"d 
822  the  cortes  deciajed  themse  Jerre  ,dv  to  u-l"  ""T^r'     '"  ''^"'""•y 
kingdom  independent  of  SpairS  lif^H  u,?h  k''"*''*']'''^^''  America  as  a 
their  common  sovereign.  '^The  den     'stT^t^  ''f  "'"^^^  Ferdinand  VIL. 
effect  nothing  on  'hese^-ond  tt,s!'a^^.X  "ess'lonT/'fh  '  ''°"^^"'  «""W' 
eluded  on  the  14th  of  February  session  of  the  cortes  was  con- 

-ndtVa;S;\;L\^?,SlyT^^^^^^^^  ''^r.  P-ty  prevailed, 

when  it  began  to  be  threatened S  wi  hiu?  '" ThT  ;"^*"'^  "'"•^''^  ''""""-y 
of  French  troops  along  the  Pyrenees  i„diL  ;,?^  strong  sanitary  cordon 
the  government  to  suspect  th,it  U  rd.'s?  rh  n?Ji  ^'^"''".'''^  "'«  «**'"«'  '«d 
anis  in  Navarre  and  Catalon  a    hI\  TJ^    T^  *;''*-"^^  ^'"""g  "'«  peas- 
BO  called,  were  instigaed  by  I'.e  French  tt'  °'  "'"'t^''^  "^^''^  ^"'ih-" 
fore  armed  the  volunteer  nat  mal  g^ard?     k nl"!^'-     ^^^  '■"''^'  ^''"«- 
were  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  s5  Sjrs  nf  H     P"'^""""-^  '^sources 
guards,  .1.  spite  of  the  oppos.tio,^  o    C  ll  f   m  ^««P<«'«m.     The  royal 
Madrid.  July  7,  but  BailaLeros  a  the  Sof'thif.'f/''"!'"""'^?'''  ^"''-•^''•1 
them,  and  they  fled  into  the  royal  palace    bu    h!  t  """''  K""*-''". 'l^f^ated 
ori.rmally.  now  showed  Inin.elf  irr,  sohiu      Th  """*'  "^''^  '^'^""^«^  '''^m 
the  popular  force,  but  would  have  been  a     J.tt^  '"T  "'-!'''''«  '"  •■««*«» 
again  fired  on  the  national  guards  who  t L^Mi      ""^'T'  "^  ""^^  ''«''  »ot 
wounded  the  greater  part.     The  ii  Ibri^'' '^"'i,  "f"  "•"•"•  "'"*  "^^''^J  "' 
been  in  favour  of  a  chamber  of  S?s  and  tl.P^v^''"  P'"^.'  ^^''"  ^ad 
power,  now  joined  the  conimuner,.«U    .     ^  extension  of  the  royal 
resigned.      "'  communeros,  or  popular  party,  and  all  the  ininist  Jr. 

n^^^  'S  SeS;rwSSeSZS;:^'>;  ^"1  "-  view,  of  the  commu. 
tl.ey  proposed.     M?  irpersons  of  Sv '-^  T^  ^''["'^V'  «onsente,l  t o  aU 
Oeneral  E|,o  was  eS^^ted  "but  thfuuSt:^  bishops  were  banished 
niency.     The  king  again  declared  hi««S       "*  ""?"'*''  '"''''  KTi'nt  le- 
the  apostolical  troVi'uhsty.  Nav.rre  „[rd"r  1"/''"  ««»"i'ul.on  ,  bit 
rflvol.mg  eruellies.'     Under  tL  »?,  Sufln!!'?'''''  ''«"''""«d  the,, 
friends  of  absolute  governinpnwa.pEK^"''"'^o'*  *  "'geucy  of  tho 
French  frontier,  in  August  T«32"^f£S''J?,,lS«»  «^:U''K«I.  Jear  the 
"imprisoned  king,"  for  the  restonii  .wfrl      u""'  '"  **'*  "«'"«  "'  the 
It  had  b,.en  before  the  7  h  .,   S     VaS*''*'^''.'"'^  '"  '^'/  "'=*'"  *"  "''"'' 
party,  after  much  bloodshed   wrre  be.  Inf'bv  [un'^'T^i^  *''*  "P"»'"""^al 
Kspinosa,  Tornjos,  and  Kl  Pasto?  dS  n^i  iS  ?  ""''  '^'''""''-    *•«"«'»»• 
-J«.  H  rrappist.  and  other.     ih^t^^-E  lS"Kr.^^Zi.2r^ 
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1822,  and  it  was  obvious  that  its  cause  was  not  that  of  the  nation.  No 
troops  u(  the  line  or  national  guards,  no  important  cities  nor  indivitiuals, 
went  over  to  them.  Some  "soldiers  of  the  faith,"  however,  still  continued 
in  Spain,  particularly  those  of  Bessi4rcs,  Ullmann,  &c.  At  no  period  was 
Spain  ill  h  more  unsettled  state  than  now,  and  nothing  less  than  a  desper- 
ate slrtigirle  between  despotism  and  revolution  could  be  calculated  on. 
The  French  had  acceded  to  the  principle  of  an  armed  intervention  pro- 
nounced by  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  in  relation  to  Spain ;  and  the 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid  received  orders  to  advise  a  change  in  the 
constitution,  as  the  condition  on  which  the  continuance  of  peace  between 
the  two  countries  must  depend ;  and,  in  order  to  enable  Ferdinand  VII. 
to  make  such  changes  freely,  he  must  first  of  all  be  restored  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  sovereign  power.  The  same  demand,  and  even  in  bolder 
terms,  was  made  by  the  ministers  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia,  while 
Groat  Oritain  advised  the  corlcs  to  yield,  and  offered  her  mediation.  The 
Spanish  government  repelled  with  indignation  the  interference  of  the  for- 
eign powers,  and  the  threatened  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
took  place.  The  foreign  auibassadors  were  recalled  from  Madrid.  One 
hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were  assembled  with  the  sdldiers  of  the 
faith  at  Perpignan  and  Bayonne,  and  the  cortes  summoned  the  national 
guards  to  serve  with  the  troops  of  the  line  ;  but  the  attempts  to  raise  an 
army  were  unsuccessful,  be(;ause  the  bands  of  the  absolutists  gave  full 
employment  to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  in  the  various 
provinces. 

The  (,uke  of  Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  the  French  army,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Spaniards,  declaring  the  object  of  the  French  was  only 
to  aid  tliem,  and  that  Prance  desired  nothing  but  the  deliverance  of  Spain 
from  the  evils  of  revolution.  Mis  army  then  passed  the  Bidassoa ;  a  jimta 
was  established,  who  formed  a  provisional  government,  declared  the  king 
the  sole  depository  of  sovereign  power,  and  that  no  i;h<inge  in  the  govern- 
ment should  be  recognized  but  such  as  the  king  should  make  of  his  own 
free  choice ;  and  all  the  decrees  of  the  cortes  were  declared  void.  Great 
Britain  remained  neutral,  or  r.ilher  affected  neutrality,  for  the  government 
allowed  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Spain,  and,  in  return, 
the  ports  of  the  New  World  were  opened  to  her  ships.  A  long,  ttdious, 
and  crut'l  warfare  was  now  kept  up  by  the  Spanish  troops  under  the  con- 
trol of  Uallastcros,  Mina,  L'Abishal,  and  Morillo,  against  the  French,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  "absolute  king.''  On  the  24th  of  May,  the  duke  ol 
Angouleme  entered  Madrid  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace.  He 
nominated  a  regency,  consisting  of  the  duko  of  Infantado,  the  duke  ol 
Monteniar,  the  bishop  ofOsma,  the  baron  d'Kroles,  and  Don  Gomez  Cal- 
deron ;  but  they  had  no  pecuniary  resources,  and  no  power,  if  they  had 
the  will,  to  prevent  the  furious  eruption  of  party  hatred. 

The  cortes  had  in  vain  tried  to  excite  a  general  guerilla  war.  On  ac- 
count of  the  want  of  money,  they  decreed  the  seizure  of  all  the  property 
of  persons  of  the  opposite  party,  a  forced  loan  of  200,000,000  of  reals,  and 
the  coining  of  the  supcrflnous  church  plate,  by  which  measures  the  haired 
of  the  jieople  was  still  more  increased.  Yet  the  ministers  did  not  dare  to 
propose  to  the  cortes  the  mediation  offered  by  Kngland,  through  Sir  W. 
A'Conrt,  the  British  minister.  The  king  refused  to  go  to  Cadiz;  and  a 
regency  of  three  members,  with  royal  powf  j,  was  appointed,  because  the 
case  of  moral  incapacity  on  the  psrt  of  the  king,  provided  for  by  the  con- 
stitution, had  occurred.  On  the  13th  of  June,  the  cortes  and  the  king, 
with  the  regency,  departed  for  Cadiz;  but  the  people  were  so  furious 
Bgamst  the  constitutionalists,  that  the  authorities  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
French  Meanwhile  the  regency  In  Madrid  declared  all  the  members  o/ 
tho  cortes  who  had  participated  in*lh(>  sesition  of  the  11th,  when  the  king 
was  declared  inorally  incapable,  to  be  traitors;  but  more  it  could  not  dot 
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•t  was  so  destitute  of  resourcea  that  i*  ».. 

money.     The  duke  of  AnRouT^me  loJk  n.Lf Z''^"  "upported  by  Trend, 
October.     An  act  of  the  Ses  hnd  Sh-l^H l  r  '^'°"  °^.  ^."^l"'  «"  "'e  4th  of 
lute  power,  and  requeste^h  m  to  reiie  to^thp'|!w'1?  *''"  ^""8  ""'^'^  ^bso- 
been  received  i,.  fonn  by  the  duke'wiih  c  ,>«  nf    v  ""T'  ''^'''^  ^^  had 
religion !"  "Muera  I«  nacion  !» To.     Ferdinand  fi  ^I''^  ^^  '^'y*"  "  ^'"^  '" 
Clare  all  the  acts  of  the  const  tuiional  ^n^J,        *  H^^  measure  was  to  de- 
October  1.  1823,  void.  oS  t^e  Sd  llarrr'L?'''.i'"''"''^^«'"'=''  ^'  '«20.  to 
acting  under  compulJion.    The  Ztizan  wa  fa  !  1^1f  ""'?•  '''*'  '^"'^  ^«« 
with  great  fierceness,  parlicuIarlvTS.aSl.h,,!'  '^^"/'""ed  to  rage 
of  the  leaders  soon  after  taking  place  it  an"p«iS?  "5  '^^'^'"''"»  "fsome 
nation ;  and  on  the  22d  of  October  f&a  SRlt  ^^fK^'^'^^ie  to  a  ternii- 
leave  of  the  army  of  the  PyreneL  w  S'l  !h  -«       "^  Angouleme  took  his 
the  military  objects  of  itsSsTon  ^  '''  successfully  accomplished 

The  political  objects  of  the  exnpHitmn  .,>  - 
and  moderation,  wWe  frus  rated  Ey  he  baSfSnf^fy^         «''  •'^•'<'"«»'' 
ment.    In  direct  violation  of  the  terms  of  thl  ^li?    ^''^  ^P"."'«''  ^"''ern 
secutmg  and  vindictive  policy  was  adl^;,,„^''?'"J'».''^P''"''^i'o"8.  a  Per 
of  the  constitution.     Amo  s  thrcrmvK  f     r'"'^'  ""^  '''"^^'  partizans 
del  Abisbal,  Morillo,  AtV  Rie^o  was  lL.nl'^.'''?\r/«  *»"'»•  ^he  count 
made  his  entry  into  the  ^apUaf  on  atri^mnh^''  ^'  '^*^'"'^'  «"<1  the  king 
drawn  by  a  hinidred  nfe-S  d  amid   h.r^ft   '"'  '^''^"•y-five  feet  high! 
not.  however,  to  be  expe J.ed  tim  thi  excesseTff  n^'^'  ?"°P'«-     ''  ^^as 
bigotry  would  suddenly  subside,  oth?UthenPnntr''"^!i'  *"^  ''^hgious 
to  the  heavy  taxation  which  the  bad  s  ate  of  iW    """"'^  *'""'^'y  ^"hmit 
Bary.    A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  l?fhp  ""^"''".  ''^'"'ered  neces- 
maintenance  ofa  French  force  of  Sfv  five  t'^m^^^^^^^^^^^^  stipulating  for  the 
.int.  the  Spanish  army  could  be  orga"Ld    and  Tn  h'!!kI'  !,"  '^'  *="""'')'. 

wh?:/r:iJfo^uVL"^&^^^^^^  of  the  Carhsta. 

brother,  Don  Carlos,  on  the  throne  NT, 1.  Ferdinand,  and  place  his 
changes  of  ministry\m,k  placeTl'nlJ^S  iT  *:^«^»V«»»  «"d  frequent 
the  government.  wJile  theSp^l'^Jeif  tS  *"^  "'^  ^yenkneln  of 

by  foreign  powers,  and  a  aener?!  intj  rnn.i^  ?'"'"^»  was  acknowledged 
throughout  Spain  was  maSffest  In  thK?  "[.''*''""'""«  ""'^  •"'^"»t'y 
several  subsequent  years.  In  J  827  SnLuh  'm  ^'"""''^  continued  for 
trade  with  the  Spanish  American  reDubllTh.?"^^'^''  V""«  P«^"'*"ed  »« 

in  the  following 'year  Spahi  [CevTctted' bv.hr^^^  '^"^S^"  ^"»''  «"d 
■word,  the  scaffold,  exi  e  and  iHa  rf»„L        iT^^  1^®  ^™'"-''  "■o<ips.     The 

the  natio,.al  spirit Ind^Sce 'he  nS^  ''  "'"•^''   '"  «"b£ 

when,  in  1830,  the  French  re vohtinnn«.r  °^  '^^  constitutionalists,  that 
and  excited  so  much  alaJm^nrpJ^o  P"'^"^''^  8"ch  effects  in  Belgium 
II  scarcely  awall^S  thell^^^^  ''/her  neighbouring  counC 

troubles  of  Spain  were  now  mo,  Iv  co  L  ",  '"fK""^*  '^^  Pvrenees ;  the 
tween  the  n.o're  or  less  2Xe  irthnSuiU  J'.f '"'r^*'''  ^7  P"^«'  ^e- 
favoured  by  the  views  of  Don  Carlo.  %«„».'  "'*  ^""ner  having  been 
and  the  latter  by  the  king.  But  on  the  Wrth  '?'P'"''"'VP''^^  '°  ^h«  throne, 
by  Maria  Christina,  his  fourth  wife  .%„",  i     ™^'"'  ^rmccs^,  i„  1830 

hereditary  in  the  female  liSrinSmiltXllfh"'''  ''".^'"^  '*"'  «">'»" 
the  relation  of  t  ,e  prince  to  he  ?hro  e     ClL  n'"'  ""^  '"'"f'^  "''angej 
Ferdmand,  at  the  instigation  of  1"?/ fends  of  nL  n^T'"'' """^"^  of  illness, 
the  Salic  law,  which  rendered  thrthmn»!.?M°"^u'''"''''" '«32.rei.ew..( 
male  line,  but,  with  that  vLlllafini  cL  L  »'•« 

weak  mind.  hi.  majesty,  o^his  reJ^XTv  S.ni'.'i*'^  '"  ""'  "'"■«  '""'"'^  "^  » 
'lecree,  which  he  s  ated  to  have  KT.TnrSn  r  "^  protested  against  the 

decured  his  daughter  to  ^"^^x^j'^::;::-;,:^:  ^:^z;s^^ 
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f.»?'p    A^^'^^A^  ^'"'^'  '''•"'  ^°"  *^"'o«  ^^«8  banished  from  the  kmgrJo.n: 

SiS'o/ Se'ptetSer?83?"  ''"''  '""' '"'  ^"''^"'^  "'  "^''P'*'^^'  ^ '^ 
frJh*'i*^*''"^  ''^  Ferdinand  VII.  became  the  signal  for  the  breaking  out  ot 
lnlL,T^''^'T\  i"  "'"^^y  *''"  '■""*'"  •«  '■»«'»>  "'«  'igl'tof  his  daughter 
IL  »  K-  "®.'.  ^^  had  exercised  the  prerogative  of  naming  her  his  succes- 
soria  his  will ;  and  by  the  same  instrument  he  appointed  the  queen  re- 
gent till  the  infanta  Isabella  attained  tlw  ago  of  eighteen  years.  Don  Car- 
108,  however,  claimed  tiie  throne  in  virtue  of  the  Salic  lavv,  although  it  had 
been  ftpealed,  and  was  never,  in  fact,  practically  in  force.  The  rights  ol 
it  .hi    J'  ."'f  ^  supported  by  the  liberals,  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos 

tfi«  nll'n      '  !•  ,  ^""^^i  ^y  "'^  ''^'''^''''^  «f  ^*-  R^"'  ihe  chief  minister, 
he  queen  depended  upon  the  support  of  the  constitutionalists  for  securing 

ihtfl!f?^T"  '"  ^'^;;"/?"'  daughter.  The  strength  of  the  Carlists  la? 
P«fr  fr,  i^''^'nt'  ^"^H"'"'*'  ^^«  Bi«cayan  provinces,  Old  Castile  and 
Estremadura.  The  chief  strength  of  the  constitutionalists  was  in  Madrid, 
dew,  l''„l!T Tw'?^  Andalusia.  Murcia.  Valencia,  and  other  districts  bdS 
deiii.g  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  queen  regent  was  not  slow  in  adopting 
vigorous  and  popular  measures  to  counteract  the  Carlists.  With  the  aid 
of  the  provincial  militia  and  the  volunteers,  she  disbanded  uie  royalist  vol- 
lai/'i  I  ^  '^*  caP'taJ,  and  in  Toledo ;  she  also  remodelled  the  post-office 
aws,  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and  public  education;  while  at  the  sarne 
Ume  care  was  taken  not  to  disturb  existing  interests  and  prejudicST 
Mean  ime  several  contests  took  place  between  the  rival  parties,  rcom- 
panied  with  the  exercise  of  great  cruelties  on  both  sides ;  but  the  ouTeTn 

ZlJS^S^H^j;:':^'''^  ^"^  ^'  '^«  ^^^  «^  ^^^  year  the^cir;"a; 

ih«JlH'i'"''.T!''!I"^^5"®*'^P"*°"®"^»'' several  times  occurred,  and 
he  deadliest  hatred  and  revenge  was  manifestly  encouraged  by  both  par- 

i.!ki  w°l" '  '"^  ^''"f^'^y  ''''^  '^^  ^P^"'^^  «"nl«8t  carried  on,  that'\he 
nel  ^nrw^nHn^'*"''  ^"'"'  """''""«  «^  humanity,  sent  Lord  Elliot'a,  d  Col«! 
nel  Gurwood  on  a  mission  to  Spain,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the  cm- 
elties  practise,  by  the  belligerents,  and  render  the  war  less  bloody  and 
revengeful  The  Christinos  hesitated  at  first  to  enter  into  any  te  ms^vi"? 
U^e  C.arlists,  whom  they  deemed  rebels;  and  although,  at  leng'h, "i  was 

t^   hT S^^E.'^  T"  r°  '•■""'  ^''f  P''"""""  '»'^^"  ""  «i'her  side^c^irdTng 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  war,  a  few  months  only  elapsed  before  simila 
barbarities  were  practised  with  all  their  former  r^morfele.sness 

of  r.i"  HPr?''y'^'"'.^«^^y^"''^"'"^'"'^«'J  *»  London,  byJhe  court 
of  Greh.  Britain  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  having  for  its  obiect  the 
pacihcation  of  the  peninsula.  By  this  quadruple  treStyTt  was  agreed-. 
hat  hpa...  and  Portugal  should  assist  each  other  in  the  expulsio^.  frori 
their  respective  territories  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Migueff  "h-U  Br  tan 
should  co-operate  by  employing  a  naval  force,  and  that  France  should  as 
S.St  the  contracting  parties  in  any  way  that  they  in  commoTacco  i  niBh 
de  e  mine  npon.     Th.  war  thus  continued  to  rage  with  unSed  fu%  • 

the  "  BrS  le-  ^"  '  S:^^  ""^'r^  'T'  iV'^"?Iand."denomiS 
me  Mr  tisn  le  ,  without  the  sanction,  though  with  the  connivance 
of  ministers.  I'hey  were  iU-equipped  and  ill-clad.  nor  could  anjthin J  S 
managed  worse  than  their  commissariat.     Notw i'thstandi.g,  they  fouirM 

rirf  ■''•n"'.h°".V,'^"r'l1  '"  ""  *"«'^'  ^«?'««  '»  'he  success  o  7q u Pen's 
cause.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1836,  some  fortified  works,  which  had  3osUhe 
Carlists  three  or  four  months  to  erect,  and  through  the  centre  of  whch 
ran  the  high  road  to  Hernani,  were  gallantly  carried  by  the  auxi  laTv  S 
gion;  while  two  armed  steamers,  commanded  by  LorVjohrfay  W 
very  opportune  aid.  On  this  occ«i.ion  the  loss  of  the  British  in  k  »ed  and 
wounded  amounted  to  e  ght  hundred,  among  whom  were  upward,  of  ,ev 
enty  officers.    About  this  time  Mendixabel.  the  Spanish  prime  mhiisier 
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luritz.    Ano  her  violent  change  wn,h^'  ^"'^  "''^  ««cceed«d  by  M.  Is- 
r:adiz,  Seville,  and  Cordova  X  Si.  .^^f'  "*"  "/  '"*"'^-     At  Malaga, 
claimed,  and  provincial  funtn,.;,M?^^'""u*^^^  °^  ^^^^  ^'''^  been  pro- 
iueen'8  authorUr  On  thi  S^  of  A  l^f  l''^'  ^^^'''^  independent  of  the 
rid ;  but  it  was  put  dmvn,  tnd  the^aSSa  VJ!,r^T'''  •'"'"'"^n^'^d  i"  Mad- 
on  the  loth  ther«surreclntca,,feC^^^^^^^^^^^      and  f'*' "•■ ''"^n'  ^''' 
vincial  militia  forced  their  wav  into  U^p  L„rV      '.  "''r^u™^'"*^"'  "^  P^O" 
and  obtained  from  her  a  prSse  of  th«^^*"T"*'  "'^  '^«  queen-regent, 
This  produced  a  revoluuKthpmptt    acceptance  of  the  constitution, 
ter.  made  his  escape  to  Lsbo„amMC"''T    p''","^'  **"'  P"'"^  ■"*»*«- 
sada,  the  military  governor  of  kid  wa,  1°  ''^IJ^L""^:     ^''"'^''^l  «"«' 
inhumanly  put  to  death     Ulmatolv.h^      ^^'^^t  ^^  ^^^  populace,  and 
the  queen'^regent,  suSct  to  the  revSiin  nnr'""''""  '"^^  Proclaimed  by 
of  decided  libera  s  formed  orwhiHiMp.i-'''t  ?'"''''' *»^«  "^"'  -"inistrj 
The  new  government  SmtcedthvSf^'  th'  """'^^^  ''^  «""»«« 
was  sought  to  be  raised  by  a  forced  loan^,^        ^^l  ""'",  "'^  2,000,000/. 
men  was  called  for,  to  sen^d  aga  Ssf  the  cLrli«f«    '.T'^"''"  °^  ""^  '^'""^""'l 
Carhsts  was  confiscated,  and  fhe  eVaLlp  nf  ^         ^'^'^^"^  •"■  ^""^'■'»"' 
proposed  to  be  followed,  EJ  Je  exS/fon  of  .""h"''  '""^  -^"^'"^^^  ^'^^ 

^^s£^'-^y  -ipendari?;;;rtrsr/t;x?e;=  oTS::! 

arcty';::s^^ll,S:  '  nI'a'?tL7e:':^pe^"^''T''''r'  ''^  «P«""«^  -"- 
Among  the.n  are  the  following  -1  AuZ.^  1  °^  ^  P'^P"'^*"  ^'haracter. 
freely  their  opinions,  withm  t  fubmi^th/J  fP""'^'"^*'  '"«y  ?>•'»'  and  publish 
merely  conforming  to  the  laws  2  A  ^^sJ  ^a  P*"^^'?'  censorship,  by 
and  public  functions  according  to  ?hetr  m/n/S'  "^  admissible  to  offices 
of  making  laws  resides  inZ^Z!!lZT?,"!  jl'^^P^'L'^y-    3.  The  power 

Kinft.     The  cortes  to  consist 


of  .wo  legislative^a^rmb  i  re^^^rirS  a.lS'nn'''^  ^""^'  '^  ^"-'" 
congress  of  deputies;  the  senators  mUthr         Po^er-a  senate  and  a 

an  independent  fortune  and  arichoTe,f for  Z^  ^r ""1  "''^'  P°«««««'^d  »' 
ut.es  each  province  to  return  one  3^01, tv  at  £«•  f  """"^j'^''  ''''  '^^P' 

VjouIs  of  its  population ;  the  denuties^arJpU  fir  ^""l^^^^'y  fif'y  thousand 
person  of  the  king  sacred  a.id^vfol.f.  t,f^\  '^"'"  ^^'^^  y^"«-  ^'  The 
ters  to  be  held  res^nsSe  tKowIV'^^^  responsible;  the  minis- 
those  of  the  British  sovereign  s'^ThT  "'^^^  "T",  "«  analogous  to 
family  to  be  fixed  at  the  comniencelnt  o'f'l  h'  ""^  ''''  "^'"^  ^"^  '•«y«i 
8ion  to  be  in  the  order  of  primoTenhnrP  nlr  "'•''  'l^""  ^'  '^^e  succes- 
branch.  7.  The  cortes  may  exdude  fmrthL""'"*  *^'  '""'"  '«  ^''« '"«'"«'« 
deem  incapable  to  govern  or  who  hnvlh?  ^  «"«c«88ion  persons  they 
fhey  oughjto  lose%hd  V^^^^to  t  cro;n^"'«^"^/"^  ^/'  f"' ^'^^''^ 
'If  W     sni'^rJ  r-^r^''^^-"  "'^^^^^^^^^  Independence  of  the 

with  the  queen's  troops  against  Don  CarlS«n  '".17  l^^'"?  *"  ''^-op^rat^ 
"  v.prous  assault  was  made  on  the  line.  nf.K^S  ■'?^*'/  "'^  ^'^^'"^'^^  183G, 
by  tT.e  Carlists,  who  made  an  imsuocessVlaM!  ""/?'*  ''^'""  «»  Sebastian 
parties  fought  bravely     Tl  e  PaHk^a    k     attempt  to  carry  them.     Both 
lied  from  tlfe.r  works  in  force  bm  each  Ji^nT"^  do^n-hiU,  frequently  sal 
of  the  bayonet.     The  conflict  |,,s.  J  ,     V"'\"'"''  ^"^^"  back  at  the  point 
three  hundred  and  .evemy-«  x  te,?  and  thi  ?"""•     ^^"""»  Evans^lo 
wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Carets  in  klleH^r''''"  ^/'r'"  "^'"^d  an.l 
•t  one  thousand  men.     In  December  iJS  1"""^  wounded  wa,  estimated 
by  the  operations  of  the  coSod  SiiiS  '  h  rt''^r-  "'^  ^J'^"'^  ^»"  "i"*'''. 
Espartero,  assisted  by  a  small  band  oTn.Lh  ^*":"'""°»  f'^'^'^^'-     Genera 
»Jo,..  entered  the  cfty  0^  mlll^n  SSLZ^^^^^^^ 
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army,  after  a  series  of  contests  wi'h  the  enemy.  The  works  raised  by 
the  Oarlista  were  of  great  strength,  and  nothing  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
troops  could  have  enabled  them,  to  overcome  the  diflkullies.  A  vote  o 
thanlis  to  the  liberators  of  Bilboa  was  moved  in  the  cortes,  and  the  official 
gazette  of  January  4,  1837,  contained  a  royal  decree,  in  which  the  queen- 
regent  expressed,  in  the  name  of  her  daughter,  her  gratitude  to  General 
Espartero  and  his  army,  the  national  and  auxiliary  British  force,  and  to  all 
those,  whether  Spaniards  or  English,  who  took  part  in  the  engagements 
of  the  24th  and  25th  of  December.  A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  how- 
ever,  before  the  affairs  of  Don  Carlos  appeared  to  revive ;  General  Evans 
having  sustained  a  defeat  before  St.  Sebastian,  and  the  queen's  armies 
under  generals  Saarsfield  and  Espartero  having  found  it  necessary  to  makfe 
simultaneous  retreats.  These  reverses  made  such  an  impression,  that  at 
a  secret  sitting  of  the  cortes  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  acting  war-minister 
described  Spain  to  be  "without  credit  at  home  or  abroad — with  a  depre- 
ciated and  ill-concocted  revenue — with  an  army  in  the  worst  state  as  to 
subordination  or  military  dicipline — while  the  chiefs  were  at  variance  with 
each  other."  It  was  originally  arranged  that  Espartero,  Saarsfield,  and 
Evans,  should  move  simultaneously  to  the  points  of  attack ;  but  owing  to 
mismanagement  or  treachery,  this  plan  was  not  carried  into  operation. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  General  Evans  broke  ground  from  St.  Sebastian, 
and  commencing  his  operations  by  an  attack  upon  the  heights  of  A  metza- 
gana,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  hills,  carried  that  position. 
On  the  16th  he  prepared  to  make  his  decisive  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Hernani,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  wooded  heights  which 
rise  above  it  on  the  north.  All  was  prepared  for  a  forward  movement, 
when  he  discovered,  most  unexpectedly,  that  the  Carlists  had  been  so 
powerfully  reinforced  as  to  render  an  advance  desperately  hazardous,  and 
almost  at  the  same  moment  the  whole  of  his  left  wing  was  thrown  into 
confusion,  by  the  appearance  in  its  rear  of  three  battalions  of  Carlists,  who, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  had  been  brought,  by  a  circuitous  march,  to 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lrumea,  and  having  passed  that  river  at  Axterra- 
gaga,  again  moved  in  the  direction  of  the  north-west.  The  regiment  on 
the  extreme  left  of  the  Anglo-Christinos'  line,  thus  finding  itself  attacked 
in  front,  on  the  left  flank  and  in  the  rear,  made  a  rapid  lateral  movemern 
to  the  right,  which  was  soon  accelerated  to  a  panic  flight.  The  Anglo- 
Christinos  are  said  to  have  lost  between  fifteen  hundred  and  two  thousand 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners — and  immeasurably  more  in  moral  in- 
fluence. 

The  next  accounts  from  Spain  showed  that  the  cause  of  the  queen  was 
somewhat  improving.  After  an  obstinate  defence  by  the  Carlist  troops. 
General  Evans  succeeded  in  carrying  Irun,  where  a  dreadful  scene  of  pil- 
lage and  massacre  ensued.  Fontarabia  soon  afterwards  capitulated.  Or 
the  13th  of  May,  Espartero  entered  Hernani,  after  having  beaten  the  Cat 
lists,  and  taken  six  hundred  of  them  prisoners.  In  several  other  engrisro- 
ments  he  was  also  successful.  Yet  such  was  the  uncertainty  of  this  con- 
test, that  in  the  following  month  the  forces  of  Dor  Carlos  were  almost 
everywhere  successful.  On  one  occasion— the  batue  of  Barbastro— the 
Carlists  gained  a  great  victory,  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
Christinos  being  put  hors  du  combat.  This  was  the  most  sanguinary  en- 
giigement  that  had  been  fought  since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 
While  Don  Carlos  was  advancing  towards  Upper  Catalonia,  and  prepar- 
ing  to  place  himself  in  the  centre  of  the  mountains  of  that  province,  the 
revolutionary  hydra  had  raised  its  head  with  more  hardihood  than  ever. 
And,  to  add  to  the  calamities  of  the  Christinos,  General  Evans,  with  thu 
greatest  part  of  the  ofHcers  belonging  to  the  legion,  had  abandoned  the 
cause  as  hopeless,  and  returned  to  England ;  only  fifteen  hundred  remain- 
ing behind,  who  formed  a  brigade  under  the  command  of  Colonel  O'Pon- 
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108  were  actually  investing  the  cfni'tai  'o„  ^u^^oT^^'v^^'^  '""'•«««  "f  Car- 
Buerens  was  defeated.  wiiVthe  K  of  nLl'n  h*'^!,  ''i  '^"^"»''  «*"*«* 
deavoiinng  to  repel  one  of  theSe^af^nn  n'"^'^'^  ™^"'  ^^^'e  en- 
«™"ff.;vhich  WHS  attempting  toTss  betSpp.,  n""'""'  '^^'^^  "•«"««'"' 
Onthe  14th  of  Sentember  th««l  •  °^'"'ee"  Daroca  and  Saraaossa 
eral  O'Donnell,  aC^ttVaSvrce'irPamnH"''*'  '^^'°"'  ""der'K 
superior  body  of  Carlists  who  carrL  *  ^. '"P®'""'''  "'^•"^  attacked  by  a 
tified  himsell-  and  drovV  hrquee?rtroon,*'h '^  '^'""""«"  ''^d^r" 

auxiliaries  bore  the  whole  br3m  of  ?he  aUack'«ni*',"'''"'"J-    '''''«  ^"'"h 
fleers  were  killed.  attack,  and  twenty-five  English  o{ 

tha?Cabriti'vil';?e^pSr;  t  mrc?l^''^^TT'^  '^^'-^^  -'^"'ffence 
movement  was  to  be  suppSfted  by  "he  b.X'of  n''"  ^"»^'^"''  «"d  ^^at  hia 
tial  law  was  immediately  procIaLed      Thl  P"""  ^"'"''  "'"y-     ^^far- 
mustered;  a  "sacred  battnlff  w?l  Lm L  f  ^'°^^!  f"'^  "'■»»'«"»'  guard 
cannon  was  stationed  in  the  mn  J!l      "'f '^  **^  S^"'*'"'^  '''e  t*vo  queens  •  and 
fity.    Again  the  fortune  of  w^^'cK't''  f"'^^2"&fO"s  qua?ters  o    the 
los,  who  had  invested  M^drid^  vvifJi       n  'i^^  Chnstinos  side.    Don  Car- 
With  great  loss,  and  taslfcSf  ,«^^  tl'^'  '  P'^'P''^'^  ""''««t^ 
Valladolid.  a  so,  the  oueen'..  irZio     •  ^.^  Espartero.    In  Navarre  and 
and  (;arlos  was  driven  to  hfsoHjfT""^  'T"  ««n«iderable  ^;dva„  ages 
ng  taken  possession  of  many  stro^n^Sa'^V"  '^^  "°">  ^'"^  Esparte^o.  hav-' 
ful  results  from  the  next  wi"Lr™  Lt  '  TT^'^  T^^^'*'  «»■  «"'^«es8- 
ofthe  cortes  took  place,  and  a  ne?v  cSei  wlw  ^*"i^*?'.  ^^e  dissolution 
i«„'^T««  appointed  minister  of  war   ^  ^^  i  '  '"  ^P"" 

commander-  n-chief  of  th*.  arm,,  ^r.u        '*  ^^^  ^^^^  time  continued  ax 
been  wholly  disbanded   aftp/2^^  ""^  "'^  "?'""'-    ^iie  English  legion  had 
O'Donnell, ^and  the  Spanish  gene'r;rSh"h^'''"'"."  ''«  com'mandert 
aspeniy     The  men  cLpoL??he  le^S'„  h^*"*- '"^^"''"^  "^«  h^'ght  o 
were  m  the  most  deplorab'JeTa^e  of  deSi^on  ^"'"  "^  ^^'''  ^^"•''  ««'♦ 

At  the  commencement  nf  iflia  tl  "^""'""on- 
the  Carlists.     This  was  of  thl  A!^  /""'"  °^  ^o™"^  "'as  capf^ed  bv 
tuted  the  point  of  JuiSbn'b  t^fj^tt'e  L'n?dom?'=f  ^^^  *'^"''  -^^^^o2l 
w«i  was  admirably  fortified      T^Jv^h^A    T  °^  Valencia  and  Arragon 
cannon,  and  provisions  for  hrA^'^^lJ'""^'"^''  prisoners,  twelve  pieces  o 

On  the  other^hanrrS  i«  rhad"?een  Jir/'f  •'''"''^  ^^  this'i'apt"^ 
possession  of  Saraaossa  n.  h  ;„  «  "  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  obtaii? 

which  we  may  add!"ra  'o  ^Jhe  26th  ofTnt?".?'^^'"^'"^  else.EhSe?'  T 
'rely  defeated,  near  Burgos.The  force  of  r^n"  ^T'''''''  «"«'='^«d  «nd  ei^ 
and  prisoners,  of  whom  two  hundreS  and  fif,""'  ^^^"  =  "'"'^'"S '"'"  'hous- 
rhus  for  many  s«cceedinrmShs  dfd  viJ.^''^"  '^^^'"^  chiefs  and  officers, 
tween  the  contending  partieH  o,mh  in^     """^  (^ouUnue  to  alternate  be 
ional  side.     We  shalEref^reS  on  tiri/'"''"'^"^  »«  »''«  '^»"«'itu- 
siderable  moment,  namely  the  «ifrrfL      'I'  T,^  *^"""'  '"  ""  "'^'lir  of  con- 
of  Cabrera-to  theaS^'^L^^^Z^^  Morella-tlie  last  stronehoW 
•ng  prisoners  of  war^"  e"  U™o'h'.d"no''l'/'  i^'^'J''  garrison  SS 
eluding  two  thousand cavaTry'and  sevenu-  t!f  "'*"  ^^'^r  '*'""«=^"'l  '"«"» in- 
iacitr^M '• .  ^"''"""-rfa,  S;  wo^y  r  Ja  7f  cSf '"/"'^'^'  ^  '^^'^^ 
fh,»  iT'  *""  '"'°  'he  snare  laid  for  hi  in  bvfli»n,S     -    ^  '"  ferocity  and  ra- 
tha  he  was  not  pursued,  he  passed  th/  n    ^         '^ generals,    believi.m 
project  of  surprising  the  two  SSeen.  in  »h-^^"'  ^^'^  ««"«eived  the  bol.^ 
«a,  when  he  was  attacked  on  t  e  "Sth  "f  i?  """J  *  u  "^^^"^  «"d  Sarago., 
nf.?'*  ^^r*?*'  ""'I  driven  to  theXfenee!     H*'>  '''^  '^onotilutional  |on 
out  made  his  appearance  agai'S  on  he  lot'h  «^^h''l"  'S^'"',"'^^  *"'«  ''^^"^'^^ 
«nd  men.    He  had  retired  befor«  ihf  n      '  f  '^^  ^^'""^  °f  a^^out  five  thou*, 
and  although,  like  almo«  eve^o  he?  ch!!,V™°P''  ^J'"'"^  '"  '»'«  '^'"^ 
loug.protracted  struggle,  he  Zl  °l!!"..?!'^l'^l^'»  •."  ^^.^^  SHnguin^ry  an,> 
i«  "~    ■  ^     " ~" ""="='  "'  cruuitv,  ills  firn*  adheVtiw. 
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to  his  master^s  cause  until  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  success,  mcnts 
admiration.  He  appeared  in  nearly  the  last  sinjjo  of  exhaiistioii,  from 
fatigue  and  from  his  wounds,  of  which  he  had  received  no  less  than  four< 
«een.  At  this  time  it  was  said  that  but  little  more  than  the  name  of  roy- 
alty existed  in  Spain ;  a  military  despotism,  headed  by  Espartero,  dictating 
the  whole  aflfHirs  of  the  nation.  The  queen-regent  Oiristina,  bein?  stripped 
of  nearly  every  particle  of  power,  made  up  her  mind  to  leave  Spain  before 
Bspartero  and  the  new  ministers  arrived.  She  saw  them,  however,  at 
Valencia,  and  expressed  her  determination  to  abdicate  the  regency,  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulties  which  environed  her.  She  was  then  told, 
that  if  she  insisted  upon  abdicating,  and  on  retiring  to  Naples,  she  must 
leave  the  young  queen  Isabella  to  the  guardianship  of  the  nation,  and  miist 
also  give  up  the  public  property  vested  in  her  as  queen  and  regent.  To 
this  she  consented,  and  the  ministers  accordingly  announced  the  event  to 
the  nation.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  young  queen  Isabella  II.  made  her 
public  entry  into  Madrid,  attended  by  Espartero,  &c  ,  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  inhabitants. 

In  May,  1841,  the  duke  of  Victory  (Espartero)  was  elected  by  a  major 
ity  of  76  voles  as  sole  regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority  of  Isabella :  the 
queen-mother,  Christina,  having  previously  sought  refuge  in  France.  For 
a  considerable  time  after  this  event,  the  new  regent  possessed  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people,  and  effected  many  useful  reforms  in  the  state;  but 
having  given  offence  to  the  clergy  by  the  appropriation  of  part  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical revenues  to  secular  purposes,  a  powerful  party  continued  to 
harass  and  distract  his  government;  till,  at  length,  the  insurrectionary 
movements  in  various  parts  of  the  country  denoted  that  another  crisis  was 
approaching.  In  June,  1843,  Corunna,  Seville,  and  many  other  towns  de- 
clared  against  Espartero,  and  Madrid  surrendered  on  the  24th  of  July.  On 
receiving  this  information,  the  duke  immediately  raised  the  siege  of  Seville, 
and  started  for  Cadiz,  with  four  hundred  cavalry.  He  was  pursued  to 
Port  St.  Mary's  by  General  Concha,  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  who 
arrived  on  the  strand  only  five  minutes  after  the  regent  had  embarked  in 
a  boat  for  the  English  ship  Malabar,  of  72  guns.  Nogueras,  Gomez,  and 
i  few  other  officers  escaped  with  him.  A  manly  and  patriotic  manifesto 
was  addressed  by  Espartero  to  the  nation  prior  to  his  departure  for  Eng- 
land; which  thus  concludes :—"  A  military  insurrection,  without  the 
slightest  pretext,  concluded  the  work  commenced  by  a  mere  few  ;  and, 
abandoned  by  those  whom  I  so  often  had  led  to  victory,  I  am  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  land,  fervently  desiring  the  felicity  of  nijy  be- 
loved country.  To  its  justice  I  recommend  those  who  never  abandoned 
the  cause  of  legitimacy,  loyal  to  the  last,  even  in  the  most  critical  moments. 
In  these  the  stat©  will  ever  find  its  most  decided  assistants."  His  ene- 
mies also  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  people  of  Spain,  with  the  alledged 
view  of  explaining  and  justifying  the  revolution,  and  also  of  vindicating 
themselves  and  those  who  co-operated  with  them  in  procuring  the  defec- 
tion of  the  army,  and  the  consequent  overthrow  of  Espartero,  by  means  of 
foreign  gold.  On  the  30lh  of  July,  the  duke  of  Baylen  assumed  the  func- 
tions of  guardian  of  the  oueen  and  the  princess  her  sister.  The  new  min. 
istry  adopted  the  decided  course  of  declaring  Queen  Isabella  of  age  after 
the  meeting  of  the  cortes,  which  was  appointed  to  take  place  on  the  15th 
of  October;  (b' which  proposal  the  queen  gave  her  consent.  Espartero 
left  Spain,  on  his  voyage  to  England,  on  board  the  Prometheus  steam-ves- 
sel; and  on  his  arrival  at  Woolwich  he  was  received  with  respect  by  Lord 
Blomfield,  commandant  of  the  royal  arsenal,  Sir  F.  Bollyer,  ice.  Spam, 
however,  still  continues  subject  to  unhappy  dissensions,  which  are  the 
inevitable  results  of  her  degrading  submission  to  a  bigoted  priesthood 
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ses8io,i  of  by  the  Rnmi  "V^'""^  ""^  CarthaEn-  •  h»f  ®  ^**?  °"?">- 
Roftian  provfn^  undor  ,h  *'"'"^  ^^'^  y^^rs  before  Chrk  ^*!,'l''en  p*o8. 
of  the  fif^h  cmSry  the  ilnrPT";  -^"gustur  TowhSs  t1!!?  i?*'-"'"*  » 
goths,  8uccessiveL  mnil^S'  *"''  afterwards  the  SuS«„o  '^^''^ginning 
eiglith  centurv  it  .^     "*^®  •heinselves  mastera  nr  .k*     "*  ^^^  "le  Visi- 

distinguishinSself  hv  5^  ^''^  Christians.     Henrv   5»U     '^  »"  ^"''"' 
I'lm  earj  of  Porinrror       j  "'^  aaughter  Thprpan  !„     *°°"»  Alphonso 

Moors,  was  created  kin.  ht,i"'"""'"<  '  ««nal  vrclore  in  .???"'"  "'"- 
'hesla.ea,lhe5acce..iZ,X  t'  P^P'"!  an' in  118I«,^ '"*•»"<"■">• 
*le»rve  ti  iho  em»»  i?n'  ""  "">"  wes  selllert  'i f V'°  "'eraWy  of 
■hi.  rami  J  ieoSr.,,'^";'"*^'-    '"  138^  111"   1-    lu  L,°"'°  l"'  «'««<' 

Gam.  d°.S"eid  ^nl?"'^''  '»  'I"'  «ign  of  iSf  K'  '"."riS'tion 

"^.^tj :  d  " "' "^-''-^'-'^crcs 

?rirrr.~FSeK™,^^^^^^^^^^^^         and  .fce  Po„. 

't'cted,  and  manv  nffu  "  ""^azil,  and  on  the  coa^t  «<■*/■  *"^""  Passes, 
'and.  and  by  tEhi^^"  '^'^^^^^  <"™'n  then,  bv  thi  „  '  ^'^'"=a»  «'«*«  neg 
^vere  much^o?nre«e/-  T^^'T  P°«'«""whil7i?  ho  J/.lf"''^'''-  "^  H«^- 
electing  JohRuke  of  Rr"  '"  ^^^°'  "^ey  shook  off  hp  Sn-.'  ^""«"«se 
tlieir  kinff     This  nw    ^""S^"^^,  a  descendant  of  f hi    i  f  P^n'^h  yoke,  by 

Dutch  o?t  of  foi rrand^rtr"'"?,^  "^e  ^Ue  o^' ?oi W '^ ''^>°^ 
''«ve  been  descpuftri  ai  5°'"  '^""  ■''  the  sucrPPHiV,^ i  ■  *'^"'  ^^°^^  the 
by  his  brother  Peter  ,vhn'P''^  ^'^-  '^e  son  ifjol  n^,  v  "^^  ^^  P««"pal 
Portugal  was  decL;;d  an  inH^ ' V°"'='"'J«d  a^T",, '  V Sn»'  1*"''"°"^^ 
fy  'he  mediation  of  Charles  I?'"r'^n"'  '''"&''""'.  fh  s  vas^li"' ''?  \^*«h 
fania  Catherine  «  srJf.i*,'.  "'^^'eat  Britain  who  L!.  '"^''"ff"^  ahout 
^•«eded  to  the  ffione  o '  tK>  :?'Pfl"««o  and  Peter  fn  I7n«'"r.^"^  "'^  "»- 
'«<'k  place  betwee!  th«  n  "^^"^^  "^  ^'^  father  fn  rga l  S'  ''."^  ^-  sue 
tourt*marryh  gTpr^^^^^^  Spain  and  Porfu /al    a  1?  • '^'^  '"«"'«&«' 

'onged  to  Fonuaaf  fsfo' °^  ''"^  "'^er  court.     Al&h  rP""?«  "^  «»^h 

-v  had  ^-'nTo^^i^TdA-d  jU^^^^^^^^^         a,  „e,__^ 

prinf  e  <»r  this  line,  and  in  i-- 


;no 
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»  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  English  anrjbassador,  which  secured  to 
England  the  advantages  of  the  newiy-discovered  gold  mines  in  Brazil. 
From  this  time  the  relations  with  England  continued  to  become  more  in- 
timate, until  Portugal  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  maintain  an  inde- 
pendent attitude  in  European  politics.     During  the  long  reign  of  John  V., 
from  1707  to  1760,  some  vigour  was  exerted  in  regard-to  the  foreign  rela- 
Uons,  and  something  was  attempted  for  the  promotion  of  the  national 
welfare  at  home  (the  restriction  on  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  the 
lormation  of  an  academy  of  Portuguese  history,  for  example) ;  but  in  the 
former  case,  without  decisive  consequences,  and,  in  the  latter,  without  a 
completion  of  the  plans  proposed.     On  the  death  of  John,  in  175?,  his  son 
Joseph  I.,  prince  of  the  Brazils,  succeeded  him,  and  the  marquis  of  PomSal. 
*  a  vigorous  reformer,  administered  the  government,  to  the  universal  satis- 
faction of  the  people.     He  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  the  nobility,  who  dur 
ing  the  preceding  reigns  had  exercised  a  secret  influence  in  the  govern 
ment.    The  exposure  of  Ihe  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  their  con- 
duct at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  in  Lisbon  (1765),  and  the  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  king  (1756),  led  to  the  suppression  of  the  order;  in 
1757  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post  of  confessors  to  the  royal  family, 
and  forbidden  the  court.    Two  years  after,  all  the  Jesuits  were  banished 
the  kingdom,  and  their  estate?  were  confiscated.     The  brave  count  ol 
Schauenburg-Lippe,  to  whof;e  services  against  Spain,  in  1760,  Portugal 
was  so  much  indebted,  likewise  reformed  "the  Portuguese  army  ;  but  soon 
after  his  departure,  the  effects  of  his  improvements  disappeared. 

On  the  accession  of  Maria  Francisca  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
(m  1777),  the  marquis  of  Pombal  lost  the  influence  which  he  had  possessed 
for  twenty-five  years.  To  him  Portugal  owed  her  revival  from  her  pre- 
vious lethargy;  and  although  many  of  his  useful  regulations  did  not  sur- 
vive his  fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  he  introduced,  and  the  national 
feeling  which  he  awakened,  were  not  without  permanent  effects.  In  1792, 
on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the  queen,  Juan  Maria  Joseph,  prince  of 
Brazil  (the  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  1816),  was  declared  regent ;  and, 
m  1799,  her  malady  having  terminated  in  a  confirmed  mental  aberration! 
the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full  regal  powers,  but  made  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  government.  His  connexions  with  England  involved 
him  in  the  wars  of  that  country  against  France ;  and  the  Portuguese  troops 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  valour  in  the  peninsular  campaigns 
Commercial  distress,  the  accumulating  debt,  and  the  threatening  language 
which  Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt,  led  to  a  peace  with  France 
in  1797 ;  but  the  disaster-  of  the  French  arms  in  1799  encouraged  the  re- 
gent to  renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  with  England  and  Russia. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Bonaparte  had  established  his  authority,  Spain  was 
obliged  to  declare  war  against  Portugal ;  but  it  was  terminated  the  sam* 
year  (1801)  by  the  treaty  of  Badajos,  by  which  Portugal  was  obliged  tc 
cede  Olivensa,  with  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Spain.  Por- 
tugal, meanwhile,  preserved  a  mere  shadow  of  independence  by  the  great- 
est sacrifices,  nniil  at  last  Junot  entered  the  country,  and  the  house  oi 
Braganza  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  have  forfeited  the  throne ;  thii 
impudent  declaration  arising  from  the  refusal  of  the  prince  to  seize  th( 
English  merchandise  in  his  dominions.  The  regent  now  threw  himsei 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1807 
embarked  for  Brazil.  Junot  entered  the  capital  the  next  day,  and  Portu- 
gal was  treated  as  a  conquered  country.  An  English  force  was  landed, 
and,  in  the  northern  provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native  troops  deter 
mined  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  freedom;  %  junta  was  also  established 
in  Oporto  to  condnct  the  government.  After  some  hard  fighting  the  de- 
cisive  battle  of  Vimeira  took  place  (Angust  21,  1808),  which  was'followcd 
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Kch'fuS'""  ''  ^'"'"''  ^"^  '"^^  ~'-n  of  the  country  by  the 

i^^'^cl^^VsTLi:^^^^^^^^^  the  mil., 

seouently  also  took  an  IcJivfparl  i J  the  Sir  n^  I""*  -^k  Portuguese  sub- 
On  the  death  of  Maria  John  VrnLv.!n^i  of  Spanish  nidependence. 
Brazil.    This  transYSe  of  tL  court  of  lIs^^^^^^  ?^  P°'»"««''  «"<» 

was  followed  by  important  co^rJm.I.^L    «.,'"' V"^'"®"'=*»  "^o'^'ny 
to  withdraw  itself  ZrdeindS  orPn  S   ^^"^'  '^'  Brazil  attempted 
colony  gradually  became  a^parate  stat^^In  pLI"^  ?"''^"'^l>''  '*'*"he 
the  influence  of  England  contmueH  a STh  J     P?'»"gal   on  the  contrary 
not  essentially  cha.fgeS:    I^  81S  j£  VI  rpfn 'T.  ^'^  "'^  ''"'S^''*""  ^«» 
whitherasquadron  under  Sir  John  RpVJiflir'^^l^*^  *"  '■^'"•'"  l«  ^'«bon, 
partly,  it  islaid  because  hi^^as  displeased  .t'ti^H""  ''""''f  '=°"^«^ ''''"  •' 
shown  by  the  congress  of  Vi^^ina    .faSv  Inl..^    J'^^S"'**  to  his  rights 
commercial  treaty  had  al  enated  him  frL  p  "1**  ^^*'  ""Popularity  cf  the 
more  because  he'wasl.fflLTn'ced  byTheribfe"!  ou^J  of'L'  H^^'f  ^'  «'"' 
which  now  aimed  at  independence      HenolfoL^o ,7  •    ,    5  ^[^^'^''^^  Party 
ol  Portugal  from  Brazil  ma.  fPRtl"!nn«>K^^^ 
Europe  began  to  despaTr  of  seeinJ  t  p  ^f  ?*''^^-      ^^^  Portuguese  of 
regency  there  were  £i  hout  sfre  fth  ^iS  ^^""'""^hy  at  Lisbon;  the 
the  distant  court  of  Ro  Janeiro     ml  In^P"'"""^"'"  "^rc  obtained  from 
the  Brazilian  war  on  the  RioTe  1'.  P.  1    S  '"""^y  "'ere  drawn  away  for 
in  fine,  all  the  mateLls  of  formidahS  HiL.n ^."'"^  '^^'  ^.^^"''^  ""^^  ""P=*id; 
tugal.  when  the  Spa'S  reVolu  fotbroki^     .^"   ^f «  ^«Ped  up  in  Por- 
Six  months  elapsed  vv.ihoS  cZm  £^^^^^    !"^^^  begi.niing  of  1820. 
the  garrison  of  ODorto  de,  «  Irf  f?.l  i  '"^ '"  Portugal ;  but  in  August 

mar?h  to  the  capSa  Sy  a  X  UoLlZl^T"'  t"^'  ^'"'^  J«'"«^  "»  t^e? 
open  arms  by  the  garrison  of  Lisbon^  .^H  il""  '!,"^'  ^'^''^  '"^^^'''ed  "'''h 
Portugal  a  s^l,  .„fre  rpul"  -tTi  ut  o"n^ha^tL't'o7sparn  ''  '"''"  °° 

.o:argVvr^reSSd^5Lr:"^^        a  prov.. 

peLd.U  a^Sr  n   hat  U.e  kifrrti;:"'  '"  ""'*'""/  °^  ^^''^'  ^ad  Sp! 
Lisbon.    The  mode  of  elec  L    i  P""''®  !:*'>"''  '''""''J  ^lurn  to 

of  the  Spanish^onstkution  aSd  L  nh  '  T"'  """'"^  *^^*''«3'  "'  '"'""'ion 
the  imm'ediaie  adoption  S  \h at  it5nS^^^  "']"'=.''  «'"«  <J««*'-""«  of 
(November  H)  to  aZinister  h^ft  if  nK^J-'^^'^  the  supreme  jun.a 
The  regency  of  Lisbon,  by  The  ad victf«  ^^.'''^"'^^  '«  "  '«  the  troops, 
faithful  to  his  sovereig  a^.d  frienX  ?o  thrrh"^.""^  i!""""'^'''  «'  «"«« 
an  attempt  to  stem  the  orrent  hv    „2,!.         ''^^"^  '''^  *"«  country,  made 

The  attempt  wm  J  Lie    b^t  f 'ird  tn".^"  1"''"^'^  ""^  the  cortes. 
monarriiv     Tt.„  •'         "  po'f'tcd  to  the  onlv  means  of  fiavin<r  <i.. 

and  the  sovereig.uy  of  urn^ithm  w.rf  V^^i'  T^^"^  to  all  offices 
There  was  more  d  Jersitv  of  oS„  ^^^  "'^oP'^d  almost  unanimously 
chan,bers.and  LroyTJeXoCATr^^^^^^^  '^^  organization  of  iL 

or  one  Chamber  a,>d  I^ZoX:^'  SS^d^liSJ^i;^- 


ino 
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Svln  ??  "*"*^  ^^^^  Po''"?a'.  but  was  not  permitted  to  land  until  he  had 
given  ti.8  content  to  the  several  acts  of  the  cories,  imposin-  restrictions 

stUu3TnH  .  ?""  ^'"^''^  •  '^  "'""«<l"«»«'y  «^vore  io  observhht  ne w  con- 
the  cortP.  'P  '"*;""«'^::^'">out  opposition,  to  ail  the  succeeding  acts  of 
of  th^mnih  '*  fevolulionury  cortes  were  as  tenacious  of  the  authority 
?ecSf .H  ?h^  r'^""^'"^  "'  '^^  '■^>^'  administration;  and  they  accordin,rlJ 
froselon.  '^rP'^'i'"'  '°  ^'«'>°»-  »"'  'h«  «?*'*'  of  IndependeJcl 
fTx^T  ^     ^  Brazilians,  who,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  he  Span- 

vhldZlLTf.'J'T'''ft^^^^'''''  '°  the%rince.  beseechiiig  him  nof  to 
X  m  a  nr^n  demands  of  the  PorluR'uese  assembly,  who  desired  to  make 
of  Rrifi  ?  ^^'''  ^^aH^  •?'J'^  """"^^  *»•«  f''"'^'-'  but;  by  assuming  the  cro^vn 
fr^,fh  i^  ' '°  ^^'"'^^  ^''^  '!^  "«"'  «=^'"«'y'  «8  ^^«»  a»  for  tl>eir  liberty.  I," 
tedtatoX'Snnn  '''!f''-""""H'^*^''  '=°"'*"»^''  "'  Brazil  without  ac 
des  1.  ?nn  nf*^^?.^  "  u^^"^\  ""'  ''^''^  ^'^^'^  ^^^'  ''  ^^i'^out  iusurii.g  th. 
destruction  of  monarchy  m  that  country.    He  acquiesced,  therefore,  in  th« 

Snr'J  .i?'''  P'"''^"^  ^l!"  independence  of  B?az.l  was  proclaimed? and 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  ihus  finally  dismembered. 

tl.;  klLw.of.  ^"""»"«s«r  '•oyal'sts;  and  now  the  infant  Don  Miguel, 
inio  ?vL  H  T'  '''■''''''i^  ""'*"=«•  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  a  bat- 
In  ..  V  ^^'^  "'^'^  u^^'H"'  '^^  constitution;  and  the  inconstant  8<»ldiery. 
equally  Ignorant  oi  the  object  of  their  revolts  against  the  king  or  the 
cortes,  were  easily  induced  to  overthrow  their  own  sligM  work.^  After  a 

fat:re'r"ror'of;hrrKr''r.°'r"r'""'yv."'^P««''  "''«  "'«  ancient  'a^d 
limited  nnwpr      I  T^^^^  ''^  P^'""'"?  ^^^''  '^^'^^''i^y  *"  maintaining  un- 

Trfn,fr„  A  resistance  to  the  constitution,  which  grew  uy  in  the 
interior  of  the  court,  was  fostered  by  foreign  influence;  and.  ;ifter  as  rui! 
fled'lnd'SigS    '  ^'""""'"^  '"'  Promufgalion  of  a  charlc'r  well  JoisiS- 

DaL"c^Sl.i!;HLr^H''!,'""  '^^  «''7'f?"  "*■  L*^''""  surrounded  the  kings 
palate,  and  hindered  the  access  of  liis  servants  to  him;  some  of  his  min- 
isters  were  imprisoned,  and  the  diplomatic  body,  including  the  papal  Z 
cio,  the  French  ambassadors,  and  the  Russian  hh  well  as  t^ie  E.Sh  m"n 

mv*  Xh  wnT'l^  '"'"""  "'  '^^'  "'  •■*«'«^"'8  '•*'"  *»  «<'me  degree  of™  b 
^nl:..;  ^vas,  however,  so  imperfect,  that,  by  the  advice  of  the  French 
ambassador,  the  king,  accompai.ied  by  his  two  daughtert.  (May  9)  took 

list  l?s  anihoH.v  1  '  f.'ff '"»"*=  <^«':P'»'  be  wasat  length  able  to  re-estab- 
l^rl  n,..  ti  ^-  k'".  ""  ^\^  "-ahsaclions  whicn  rcderod  this  step  neces- 
daTe'd  h  a  hf  li'?  ^'^"^  '"  T''  '^^''P^<^^^^^  P^'t-  He.  however,  de- 
n  ,1^,  .,-  1  I  "  •^'''  """  ''^  frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  the 
point  01  breaking  out,  against  the  life  of  the  king  and  the  queen  ai  d  sc 
well  inclined  was  the  king  to  pardon  his  son,  that  he"  cc^ptTd  h  s  einlan- 
a  ion,  and  forgave  these  youthful  f;u,lts  as  involuntary  errors.     The  C  ni 

s  itiTtSonrPrlf '■"''"'"''''""  ^^1^'"^  '•)'  ^''  '"^"""«  ^be  ancle,  tcon-' 
ff  .  ri\  I  ^"""guese  monarchy,  with  assurances  that  an  assembly 
of    he  cortes,  or  three  estates  of  the  realm,  should  be  speedily  held  wS 

k  „i''Z'7''  '■'«*'''•,'  ""^  '"P^'^'^^y  ^"b  the' privilege  ofTyi.g^efeThS 
king,  for  Ins  consideration,  the  hea.is  of  such  measures  as  they  mi,  M 

?nr  U,«  L':?""^  f^"""  '^'  P"'*''*-'  «""''•  f"--  'b«  administration  of  juS  "      d 
for  the  redrflss  of  grievances,  whether  public  or  private.     To  tha   asse  n 
biy  was  re  erred  the  consi,lerati,n.  of  the  periodical  meetings  (Vsnneedina 
tr'.7ate''  On  th:  H'.h°orM*'"^.r*i^  ameliorating  the'^limrriSol 
of  thi  /olinw.  a  mn  ..h  K^  ^^''^  ^^^  \"'«  '"^'"'''"'d  "»bore ;  and  on  the  4th 

of  the  cor?p.  n?  S^  '  P''"r'T'"  »"  V  "^  ""'"•"''y  '■"r  'be  adherents 
or  tne  cortes  of  1820,  from  which  on  v  a  few  exfenlioiiB  wprp  m«Hp  •  mi 

cr  the  estates,  and  sumuioning  the  cortes  of  Laineio.    At  the  samo  tia»e 
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whV;rwas''yre:cK S  oreVar?''"*r  V'  ''"P"-'^^'^  ^y  another. 

openeirKdirundeTtLrSorof?''";^'^'  and  a  negotiation  was 
the  differences  between  Portugal  i^SraLt^T^^^^  ^^^'=^"1'  *."  »''J""» 
independence,  and  it  was  soon  evirlln»  .h  »  ■  ^/«z'''ans  had  tasted 

gotia.ion  was  possible  which  did  nnt;n?f  "°  '''"'.'^^''''e  issue  of  such  ne- 
tionof  thetwocount  Ls  Accordi.^  V  «  1'  f'=q""^«c*'"ce  in  tho  separa- 
ratlfied  at  Lisbon  (November  5?  S^'-  •''®^'?  "^^^  concluded,  a  !  finally 
ation  of  Brazil.  acknowlSwna  h»  .n^""""^  the  n.dependence  a  1  separ- 
in  Don  Pedro ,'  aSoi^g  thf  Kn^o  PorTZf^  f''^  'f ''  '^""""•J' '"  '^  ^'^"^ 
title;  and  binding  the  emperor  of  Br«.i.T' ,'"''" .1°  '*'""""'  '^e  imperial 

theinlatu^tlnt^eg'^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Brazil,  as  king  of  Portuffa        n  ihlru      •   ^^  "^""^  "'^  '^e  emperor  of 

a  consiitution^estabSrh^g  .wi  chamhir!."/H  "'''"'''  ^°"  P^^ro  granted 

hngthe  French  charter  ^M^y  2  hlJbdi-'-^ ''^  ""'^'^  '''^''^'  ''''^™^" 
favour  of  his  daughter.  Donna  ^^;ri!/h„^  he  Portuguese  throne,  in 
ty),a,,  condition  of  he  marJyLhe^^^  ^"""^  "^^  ™inor" 

which  ani.ed  at  the  overlluow  of  tW«  pIIW*-  ^"'«r"-ty  was  formed, 
princa  absolute  kingof  Po  S      Thl  n?r''-^"'r°;^!  ^""  i^i^oclaimed  the 
of  Abrantes  appeared  at  t  le  head  of  TJT'  ""^  ^^'''''  ^"^  '^«  """q"" 
alone  had  not  ack„owledeed  the  nlv  Lh     '"/"/S'^nts;  «nd  Spain,  wliich 
on  the  Portuguese  froSrs      In   L^    *""  ""^  """^''  "«««"ibled  an  army 
Kngiand,  and  fifteen  iCSnrmih'  '""^''e''''^  t'ortugal  appealed  tb 
assisted,  the  insurrection  was  Jomnfe  e^v^nn^'H''  ^'"^'"^  '"  ''"^""-     Thus 
yield,  and  the  cortes,  which  had  bepnl^^   dow„;  spain  ,va8  forced  to 
I'a  session  in  March,  1837      J,,  jJit'o"  "^"p™^^  "'  October,  1826,  closed 
lieutenant  and  recent  nf  iho  i,      j  ^'         /  ^°'°  named  his  brother  Miguel 
•charter,  acco?d[nf .^  Jh  Lh  the?.t'e;„m'\*'''  '"^'"l^^'^  established  b/,S 
prince  accordingly  lefrViennS   fnJ?  "'^'^'  "'^f  '°  ''^  administered.    The 
Thecorteswastl^rin  seSiV  md  n'^.l'^  o'.^'"^""  *"  February,  1828 
observe  the  charter,  i .  the  p  e8;nce  i.^'^h ''^  ^^'\  '^'^"'^'  ^""^  the  oath  to 
tohcals  or  absolutists,  .rwhom  £  Hi-n     v"  ^^'^^^u'^'''-     »»'  "'«  »PO»- 
known.aiready  bega,  tosSoieni?T.''^^      ?^  '^"  '•'^&«"'  ^''«»  well 
hail  him  as  absolute  K      hK  .^i  1    ''  "^'"",.'"  '''«  '^'™"^  «nd  to 
party,  ex.ept  the  count  vflla  Kc  ,|    and'u'^nn"  f"  "PP"""^''  '■^«'"  '"at 
add  to  their  cry.  "Loiig  live  the    Ln,?^^^        Populacc  were  permitted  to 
constitution."     It  was' now  h!.         "'5  \"^^'    '^»'  "^  "Down  with  the 
Viffosa,atown  t.ca   life  Snauish  fr? r'*^  *''k"'  ^'«"'^'  "''ould  go  to  Vila 
the  troops  of  the  n,  arqut^f  ct'"'  JT'lf '  '"^  """''^  '"'  supported  by 
but  this  project  was  frSted  bv  JK"'''"  P^'^i'^''"'^'!  «'«"l'ite  king^ 
munster,  vvho  counteract  the VrderZ't^  °i  ^''  ^"'"^'  "'«  «""»► 
troops,  and  prevented  the  paymenrof  thllnl     '"^P"^'";"  "''  »^«  «••"'«»» 
ilie  Ruaraniee  of  the  Hritish  JovTrnrnVnt     Th«'"."'^"  '°  ^"  ^'^'"'^  ""^er 
he  designs  of  the  pri„ee,  was  ZIS"  m     't  "IT^''  ^*'"»  "PPO'e^  to 
British  troops  ..,  April  rel,ved.nXrS.?/^''''^'''°  '''•'•"''  "^  the 
cording  y.  „„  the  ;Jd  'of  M  '"  us   '    a  J"  °^'f^'«  '^^""'  his  path.     He  ac- 
he ancem  cortes  of  I  nmego  wSh  .ffH  H '"        """"  "■"'"•  ♦""'•'"•king 
tnry  m  general  was  nut  favturablfe  to  h«  T !"'"'  ''l"""  ^^"^-     The  mili*" 

-anced  lowardJ^r  Xr;K':e;:lS>^o- -"rri^S 
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lutisls,  and  after  sustaining  a  severe  defeat  towards  the  end  of  Jiinp  thP 
troops  either  forced  their  way  to  the  Spanish  frontiers,  or  emha  ked  for 
England      Thus  terminated  the  first  efforts  of  the  conslituiioJwIisis  in 

w?th  tt'pT?'  ''''''  '^^  «^''"«"«»  of 'hat  party,  the  influence  of  Kg  and 
with  tlie  Portuguese  government  ceased.    Don  Miguel  now  turned  ns  at 

expedients;  the  prisons  were  crowded  with  the  suspected,  al.d  foreign 
countries  were  mied  with  fugitives.  Many  noblemei,  who  we  e  kn^^J 
^n^nlu?^'^  '°  the  cause  of  the  young  aueen.  fortunately  made  thS 
escape,  and  some  of  them  came  to  Knghin3,  where  they  were  supported 
by  money  sent  from  Brazil  by  the  emperor,  for  that  purpose!  to  his  am 

Hwfuftn!:  n?t"\  ?'  T'?  '"^•^  J""«  23,  and  dedafed  bo  ,  Migud 
^  A  UA%  Of  Portugal  and  Algarve;  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  Don 
f  1''h'''?'^"1"'''^  ^'^  "S^^  ^y  becoming  a  Brazilian  cilize  and  wis  no" 
8  resident  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore  he  could  neither  succeedTo 
the  throne  himself,  nor  name  the  person  who  should  reia„i,,  his  stead 
On  the  4th  of  July,  18>8.  Don  Miguel  confirmed  the  judgment  o  iho  cortel 
and  assumed  the  royal  title.  He  immediately  estabhshed  a  spechd  com 
mimh"  ''^  Fl',""''  ""  '"'^^  ^""^  ^"l^*"  ^  P""-'  "'  "'6  Oporto  insurrec  on  Te 
Sake  .Vd  i  'fh'"'T"'"".V''  ^'  P""'  *■"""  '^'  confiscations  iheyTould 
ra^h;d";tn\'.!!:et£a7hSm:f"^  '^"""^  of  condemnation  wa/pursueS 

M«r!irffl J'^o    '''''"™^  "'^  P'^y  "'  P°''"«»'  «"^  '•«li8io"8  bigots.    In 
March    183C,  the  regency  appointed  by  Don  Pedro,  as  guardian  of  his 
dadghter,  was  installed  in  Terceira,  consisting  of  PalnfellH   VilV,  Finl 
and  Guerrero.     The  other  islands  were  afler^val•ds  reS  by  tK^^^^^^^ 
of  the  regency;  and  subsequently  to  the  return  of  Don  Pedro  .oKroD» 
was  well  known  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  dis£i  Vm  gJel 
hoi  K  r"''f"^  '""••     Meanwhile  insurrec.ions  repeatedly  br  ke  out  a 
home,  but  were  suppressed  by  the  vig(n,r  of  the  government  and  the  , van 
o    concert  m  the  insurgents.     In  1830.  it  was  estimated  th  .,  te   .u.nSe 
f  prisoners  confined  for  political  causes  were  above  forty  tho  sa  d  anH 

about  five  thousand.  In  consequence  of  some  acts  of  violence  a  da  re 
fusal  of  redress  on  the  part  of  the  government,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  fo 
the  ragus  (May  4.  1831) ;  but  on  its  appearance  the  required  anJes^ii! 
«Tre  made.  In  July,  Miguel  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  se  ond  h  mmatbn 
of  Ins  nature;  a  French  fleet  having  forced  the  pa.sage  f  irTains 
matis  f.?  [;?rF'""'r'  '^'  Portuguese  fleet,  in  c^on*  eqLnlle  „?  thST' 
maiids  of  the  ^  rench  government,  for  satisfaction  for  mjurics  to  Frenrh 

Sd'wUh"'".'!;"!'''  ^y,  ""'  P«'-'"«"^''«'  ""ihorities,  not  haimgUei.  com 
p^  ed  with      In  August,  an  insurrection  of  the  troop,  bn.ke  out  a-rS 
Miguel.     At  that  tune  Don  Pedro  had  arrived  in  Europe,  havii.re mSS 
on  board  an  Kngl.sh  ship  of  war  in  the  spring  of  1831  a.  ,1  reached  Fanc« 
m  June.     From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Oporto,  and  im.nJdia  elv  com 

isl  ing  Donna  Maria  as  queen,  under  a  regency.     Previous  to     i,    l ,  '„ 

of  Don  Pedro,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  garrisoned  in  Onoro 

tmvanis  that  ny.  which  he  attacked  several  times  without  success     ,„ 

one  occasion  (September  21,  1832).  hs  loss  was  fifteen  lun.dred    .en  wht'  2 

hat  of  Don  Pedro  was  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  number      I,  J.Hv  of 

he  same  year,  a  naval  battle  took  place  between  th^  fleet  o    Do     P  dro 

t,nd..r  the  command  of  A.imiral  Napier,  and  that  of  Don  M  gu"     /wS 

ftt>.  aMore-i,hipof48.  Mild  two  smaller  vesnels.     This  event   wiili  nili«» 
.accesses  of  the  Pedroito  parly,  led  to  Mtgnel's  abandonme"  I  of  the 
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SSn:S  »^f^ -- ^;»- I^a^       ^,.0..  on  condition  o, 

country,  the  otl./r  1  ot  fes"  Ike W  to^'hi^'^'^"^  "'«  ^"'""'erce  of'S 
and  social  liahits  of  the  neonlJ  V^  to  have  an  influence  over  the  rp  ain^ 
v/ine  company,  wh  ch  was  a  L=.^  ''^'^  ^"'""'^'''''leaboliiio.rof  1^0^ 
by  giving  the  groier  a'a^r  c  ;;S;rr  'T^'"'''  ^^^  effecS.^ K 
he  grape,  and  thus  producing  w  fof  a  b^M"^""''',?'"^  "'«  cultivation  of 
the  competition  of  merchants  wltooxnn?,.?.'^ •''"''  "^  '  «'i*'«.  owing  to 
a  lower  pnce.  The  English  beii„S  hZ  '"""v"  ^""'"^  ^*>  bong  u  a^ 
Don  Pedro  was  advantaceo  s  i.    L^         ''"^.®"  "'^  "''"«.  H'e  decrep  nf 

-  eES  S' ;;j  s -Si^»:«^^^^^ 
JSr;n^"u.^sn?H  r, — -^ -^cSe!!?;  ^ 

was  considered  as  re?  |  atorS  'o  Ihp  «"""^"'^  '«  "'^"' '  ^  '"eas  e  wh Lj 
tl'e  monks,  &.-.,  durinru  e  Vo  tJst  E;!''*""^.^'^'^"  '»  t>o^.  Cue  bj 
was,notvvith8landi,,g,anactormml.rf,lT^"  '^'^  """  brothers^  This 
pensmns--none  exceed!,  g  fifty  p,lX^^^^^  for  although  smaU 

'i«d  not  openly  avowed  thcSeKr  if.  V  '~'?';'' ^'''^'''ed  to  tl.ose  who 
easy  to  accuse  them  of  hu.;         >       '"  '^"*'""r  of  Don  JVliuuel   it  .tL 

the  pittan...     TSa?/ds^r  /ecnZared  ""'  "'''.  ^^^"  HcE'lVreTe  ve" 
benefit  ol  the  state;  and  af  er  ll  e  Seat .  ,  r  n'^  'il'^T'^  '°  be  sold  for  ISe 
them  mto  very  sf«|,||  i^^    HlZwLi.fl^^^  ^"»  ''; '!'•«.  the  cortes  divideS 
chasers  on  c-asy  terms.     The  s^  11  i.W  ?.   ''^  ^'7^'*^  '"  become  t'he  our 
era  wer^  many  foreigners   who  h  .v'   „'   i'^^  "'   n^'^*  ^"^  **'"""&  t  e  buy 

events  winch  luive  subsequeiv  n  .'./'''''■*  ""  ""settle,!  aspect  th« 
comn,ent.  The  queen's  Ifc  J  Sr  'a„  ^'T''  ^'''  '"""'"'•«'«  vir.hy  3 
SHxe-Oohnrg  nutst  not,  hoi^.  r   h,'   •  f  n    '  "^  P''''""«  "'"  tl'e  family  of 

erty.  J  he  cortes  meet  and  dissolve  .  "/„  ^  'V""  ""'"""'  o*"  fixed  nroi^. 
terveniion  of  ,he  sovereign  31'  l«f",''^  P'-^^d'.  without  the  f. 
tvyice  by  boll,  hons'-s.  Kad  ,m  1  >  «  *"■  ''""  ""  '"-''•'  "»  "  law  mLcd 
of -t.  ifovernment  are  e  ,Vis  ed    S  "I"  ^r*"-'""-' '"  *^bo,n  the  52  S^ 

-inatiof.:';:.;;!^ ;  ,  ,^;;;-;;;;;';->  b'  jmi,  .hk,.  that  so  cc:n  .,'  S 

»«»^".tu«uese  language  d.trero  Sut  m.-e  ,rom  the  Snani... .   .„.,   .. 

• I     ^ttXti   ill 
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Southe>  s  Peninsular  War,"  the  author  says,  "add  hypocrisy  to  a  Span- 
jard  a  vices,  and  you  have  the  Portuguese  character."  But  we  are  in.  lined 
to  think  hun  slanderous.  The  fifteenih  century  was  the  era  of  the  heroic 
age  in.PorUiiral,  at  which  time  it.s  literature  vied  with  the  Spanish;  at 
present,  the  Italian  opera  is  the  chief  attraction  in  Lisbon.  Tliousrh  For- 
tugal  has  lost  Brazil,  she  still  retains  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Cape  de  Verd. 
and  Cuniea  islands;  the  settlements  of  Angola  and  Mozambique,  in  Af- 
rica; and  those  of  Goa,  Dilli,  Macao,  Ac,  iu  Asia. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 

[AUSTRLVN  EMPIRE,  GERMAN  STATES,  &c.] 

From  all  that  can  be  collected  of  the  early  history  of  Germany,  it  ao- 
pears  to  have  been  divided  into  many  petty  nations  and  princip.liiie8,8ome 
governed  by  kings  whose  power  was  limited,  others  by  such  as  were  ab- 
poluie;  some  of  their  princes  were  elective,  and  others  hoieditary  ;'and 
«ome  ari.tocraiica  and  democratical  governments  were  also  fo.iiid  among 
them.  Many  of  these  stales  and  kingdoms  frequently  united  under  on? 
head  or  general,  both  m  their  offensive  and  defensive  wkrs.  This  was  the 
Btate  of  the  Germans  before  they  were  conquered  by  the  Roiniins  At 
that  time  the  rb.ldren  went  naked,  and  the  men  hung^tlie  skin  of  some 
wild  beast  upon  tl.e.r  shoulders,  fastening  it  with  a  thong  ;  and  pe  sons  o1 
the  best  qualny  wore  only  a  little  woolen  mantle,  or  a  coat  wiihoSt«lee4s 

nr  hi'Jlf "'''tk'' •  T^I^^  «'u""^J  *  ""'«  «'«■'**•  ^^"h  the  skins  of  wolves 
or  bears.     Their  food  was  bread,  meal,  butter,  and  fruit,  as  at  present,  and 
their  drink,  water,  milk,  and  beer;   for  in  those  early  ages'^they    ve  e 
strangers  lo  the  use  of  wine.     They  were  accustomed  to  ctnvivial  enter! 
tainments,  sitting  in  a  semi-circle,  with  the  master  of  the  fiunilyinihe 
middle,  and  the  rest  on  the  right  and  left,  according  to  their  quality ;  but 
iVi'r     ^nT  "°  '''°'"^1  "^^'^  «d'nitted,  nor  a  son  under  twenty  years 
of  age      rhey  expressed  an  extraordinary  regard  for  morality,  and  were 
very  strict  in  divme  worship,  choosing  their  priests  out  o    the     ll.tv 
who  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  nloral  philosophy  and  p  vsics    and 
were  usually  called  to  councils  of  state,     ^^omen^y! ^X^ZZe  ^ 
wise  admitted  to  the  priestly  office,  and  both  the  one  and  the  o  her  were 
reated  with  tl.o  most  profound  respect  by  the  laity.     The  do" triiTeol 
transmigraiion  preva,le(l  m  Germany ;  thev  believed  that  departed  souls 
when  they  had  U;ft  these  bodies,  animated  6ther  creatures ;  and,  ^^cordiS 
as  they  behaved  in  this  life,  were  happy  or  miserable.     CluveriiisXserv es 
that  they  worshiped  the  sun  with  sucfi  devotion,  that  they  seemed  to  a, 
Knowledge  that  n  anct  a.  the  supreme  God.  and  to  it  dedicated  the  firs  day 
?l!,K  7*"'^-  .u^  I*''"  ^""•'iP'"''   ^Voden,  or  Godan,  aft.r  whom   hJ 
fourth  day  of  the  week  was  called  Wednesday.     It  is  said  that  this  wo  d 
Oodan,  becoming  afterwanis  contracted  into  God,  {he  Germa  s  a  id  eZ. 
..h  gave  that  name  to  the  Deity.     They  also  wo  shiped  i! Zo.l  F„r« 2 

his  in  name      I  he  goddess  /?>.-  or  Venus,  gave  her  name  to  Friday 
and  futtco,  ihf  tame  with  Mars,  gave  name  lo  'I'upsday. 
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O^^^SlilZ'JS^y,^  ,,o.e,.  the 

erected  an  arbour  made  0/ the  bouah.nf.H'  l"*'*j"^  °f  »  t«''>ple.  ihej 
as  welJ  as  the  sacrifice  wVrp  «i«.^     °  ^^^  "^^  ""^  beech.    The  dHmu 

wmeoiher  sacred  trel;  'Kvtefi"r"'^  ^"'^  ^^^^^hs  of  oak  or  o^ 
these  human  sacrifices  we rS«f  "°'  ""'^  •^e«'"«.  but  men  ■  n„^l 

Their  belief  that  hefr  a^u  s  sbon  wr  ""''"^^  '^"'^  ^^aves  or  maTe'aJto™ 
-aid.  made  ihem  fearless  ofdiS?  ZZn  ""'^r  ^^^'''  a^er  dea  h!  h  J 
E,»t"°  «f"P'e  of  «aorifiiing"fheirown^Z?«''''S'""^"'='^»«*^ 

exhibited  witi^Sittt^u  l?ag  S  oft^^^  ^"^^',  -"''ke  exe   Ts'e',' S 

accordingly  built  fortresses  and  'taioned  I "'"'  "'"  ''^''*'-  ««"q"e8i8 ;  theJ 
those  rivers,  to  prevent  tha  ;.,!    SH^'oned  garrisons  on  the  bank*  J  \l  ,1 

over  M  niwleri,  Germa,.y,  Frlnce  S'l,  V""*"  """Wi'l'ed  J.^iir  eSe 
bjl-ope  Leo  111.  i„  ,l„Tu ^h  i  sV  p'f™""'  ™""»««™.v„c, huRome 
SIT'  "'  ""  ,''\«'  »"«*3  H?  he  eoE'l  f.;  '<'7P,''°™«.  "  S  S 
frop,eve,.,„  .0  Ba,„„„e,  »„d  fro;''^^™.^:^^;^;^^^ 

counter  hninconia,  son-in-law  in  i    ^    '^  without  male    ssuf-    Conrif? 

no  Chang,,  whatever  in  (/ermanvbut.^*^  *'*.••*'>■'"  "f  Co"nu|  prodnc 'd 
^erman  l,.«hop8  fixed  thense Iv^e;  in  ,h„  *'  '*'"'"'  '^^  PeHod  that  U.e 
n'anv  Cities  began  to  enjoy  i^eS.  J  r'f^'.''"''  °^  "'«*••  fiefs  aid 
ampfe  of  the  niies  of  ha  y/«n?i,ua,  "■"'"'  ''•''7'^ '  f""""i"g '  he  ei 
others  proaired  them  with  armrin  tS  '.  I'^  "^^''*  "'  ^''<^»r  lords,  H,fd 
general  interests  of  the  GermSc  hn,  v  "'"''':i  Q"estion,  aflfrtina  ?he 
••Hting  of  the  empen.r,  the  e  leaow  a.S.r'"^  determined  in  a  die^on 
«nd  of  the  fi-ce  cities.     There  tS .       "'^  "-epresentatives  of  the  nrinZ 

Austria,  w  hich  that  sovereign  hnuiL',  "  """"'  '"  '''Ht  of  ..mperrr  o 
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Bohemia  is  united  to  Austria;  the  palatinate  has  disappeared;  Saxony  la 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  formerly  the  electorate  of  Brandenhunr; 
and  the  elertorates  of  Hanover  and  Bavaria  are  also  converted  into  kinff- 
aoms.     Most  of  these  changes  are  tlie  woric  of  the  late  wars. 

Conrad  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  dulte  of  Savoy,  whom  on  his  death- 
l*ed  he  reconrimended  to  the  states.    And  in  Henry  II.  the  male  race  of 
the  Saxon  kings  and  emperors  ended,  in  1024.    The  states  then  elected 
Oonrad  II.,  who,  by  means  of  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  III.,  annexed 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  to  the  empire,  rendered  Poland  subject  to  his 
dominion,  and,  m  a  treaty  with  Denmark,  appointed  the  river  Eider  as 
the  boundary  of  the  German  empire.  •  Henry  III.  is  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  and  absolute  of  the  German  emperors.     He  deposed  three 
popes  who  had  set  up  against  each  other,  and  supported  a  fourth  airainst 
them ;  from  which  time  the  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  always  inti- 
mated  to  the  emperor,  and  it  became  an  established  form  for  him  to  send 
a  deputiition  to  Rome,  requesting  that  a  new  pope  might  be  elected. 
Henry  IV.,  his  son,  was,  however,  put  under  the  ban  by  the  pope,  Greff- 
ory  VII.,  and  his  subjects  and  son  excited  to  rebel  against  him ;  on  which 
he  was  deposed  by  the  states.     Henry  V.  succeeded  his  father,  but  was 
obliged  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  investiture  of  bishoprics, 
which  had  been  claimed  by  his  ancestors;  and  in  him  became  extinct  the 
male  line  of  the  Frank  emperors.     Upon  this  the  pope  caused  Lutharius. 
duke  of  Saxony,  to  be  elected ;  but.  he  was  not  acknowledged  bv  ail  Ger' 
many  for  their  sovereign  till  after  a  ten  years'  war.     Frederic  1  .  who  be- 
caipe  emperor  in  1152,  effectually  exenMsed  his  sovereignty  over  the  see 
of  Kome,  by  virtue  of  his  coronation  at  Aries,  reserving  also  his  do- 
minion  ove^that  kingdom,  and  obliging  Poland  to  pay  him  tribute  and 
take  an  oath  of  allegiance.    To  him  succeeded   Henry  VI.,  Philio  III 
and  Oiho ;  the  latter  of  viiom,  being  deposed  by  the  pope,  was  succeeded 
by  *  rederic  II.,  whom  hi-storiaiis  extol  fr..-  his  learning,  wisd.mi  and  res- 
oiution;  he  was  five  times  excommunicated  by  three  popes,  but  prevailed 
so  far  against  Pope  Gregory  IX.  as  to  depose  him  from  the  papal  chair 
Ihese  continual  contests  between  him  and  the  popes  gave  rise  to  the 
two  famous  factions  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibelines;  the  former  adherina 
to  the  papal  see,  and  the  latter  to  the  emperors.  ^ 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  empire  was  rent  asun- 
der by  factions,  each  of  which  supported  a  particular  candidate  for  the 
imperia  dignity;  these  were  William,  earl  of  Holland,  Henry  of  Thurin- 
gia,  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  III.  of  Eii<ria.id  ■  and 
Alphoii  .»,  king  of  Castile.  At  this  time  the  great  officers  of'the  house- 
hold  laid  claim  to  a  right  of  electing  the  emperor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
princes  and  great  towns,  or  without  consulting  any  other  members  of  the 
ompirp. ;  the  distracted  state  of  the  empire  served  to  confirm  to  them  this 
claim;  and  Gregory  X.,  who  then  filled  the  pontifical  chair  at  Rome, 
either  considermg  such  claim  as  valid,  or  desirous  of  rendering  it  so.  di' 
rected  a  bull  to  those  great  officers,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  exhort 
tliem  to  choose  an  emperor,  and  by  that  means  to  end  the  troubles  in 
Germany.  l;rom  that  tune  ihey  have  been  considered  as  the  8<.!e  elect- 
ors;  and  their  right  to  this  privilege  was  established  beyond  all  contro- 

T.'L\'l  f'T^"  i,^^'^'}r  'y.'  ''y  ^'"^  »'"'^'""''  consl.t.uion  known  by 
the  title  of  iha  golden  Ml,  published  in  the  year  1357,  which  decreed 
that  the  territories  by  virtue  of  which  the  great  offices  were  held,  should 
vSe  heirs-male  forever,  in  pc-petual  entail,  entire  and  indi- 

Germany  began  to  recover  from  its  distracted  state  in  the  year  1273. 

when  t<Mint  Kodolph  of  Hap.h„rgh.  the  founder  of  i!  .  house  of  A vt 

na,  was  advanced  to  the  imperial  diiinity.     Charles  IV.  of  the  Auf>«^iun 

ittimly  lived  to  see  his  son  Weiael,  or  Wencoslaus,  elected  king  v-/.  >;? 
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posed,  after  he  had  reigned  '^^veluy  two  ^Lri'^^Ph'  f "'^  *''"'^''  ^*««  d" 
by  three  other  princes,  whose  reignrwerrsh^rt^^tt'  7u^'  ^'''^^^^^ 
g..mund  was  unanimously  chosen  1^170?  and  n  14  /?    ' '"  /'"'  ^'• 
general  council  to  be  held  at  ConsUncefnJhinh,u^  ^^  proclaimed  a 
posed  and  a  new  one  was  set  up     At  !h U  Tm  .     /'Ji:*^  ^^^^  "^^'^  de- 
huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  w^re  ci,  demnPH  «' VS^  reformers.  John 
emptror  had  granted  them  a  passnnr?  !^h       ^"'^  ^"'■"''  a^hough  the 
conscience  for  their  safe  return  ?oiE  .^^  T'*'  ^'T^^^  '«  ''»"»"r  and 
|he  Hussites  of  Bohe.SrthaTthey  raised "t-in' h*^**  '"^  exasperated 
the  conduct  of  Zisca,  the  r  ceVeraf  d^fpLn  >.""r^^'^  "'"'"3''  «»d  ""der 
ties.    Frederic,  duke'of  AusS!  son-IS-tw  to  thi^"f ''  '"  ^""««"  ''«'■ 
was  chosen  emperor  upon  the  death  of  hf,  r.  hJ       ^'"Pe'-or  Sigismund, 

artS,r^r'S;;i:!r^i^s^- '^^        s 

great  reformer  obtained    hrnamrof  j^i«J„^'^%'^' ^'f  «f  ^hat 

against  a  decree  of  the  imDerial  di!t  in  V"'**''""''  /rom  their  protesting 
.aid  to  have  been  viito  Ss  ^  seJentv  ba«I.«^  '^  Catholics^  He's 

French  king  prisoners  at  the  sirtSCd^L^^^^^^^^^  "'•  P"P"  ^"^ 

"'here  he  conquered  the  kingdo,rof  Tunis  £  w^"^  5"  """V"'"  Africa, 
*ilh  the  piratical  states.     He  ipeUed  L  Tu  l»  rn '^""1  '"  '^^  «'" 
ifienna,  made  war  on  the  protesE  nrinL.      l'**  "^V^  '''«  ^'^ge  of 
Saxony  and  the  prince  of  Hesse  Sn'^r.K***"^,  ^'^^  *^«  elector  of 
eight  years,  he  resigned  the  e^pi?^loh;'hrn^h^'^'',!:^'"'?"  «f  '"i^ty. 
kingdom  of  Spain  to  his  son,  pES  p  ir  h  L/lf  «f-  '""^inand,  and  the 
of  St.  Juste,  in  Spain.    The  abd  cat  on  of   hti   '*•'""'"?  i°  }^^  «"nvent 
he  pnnces  of  Germany  more  firm      Th^  hi?     PrmceTeft  the  power  of 
into  two  branches,  one  of  wlfch  rdVncd  f„  Sn '^  of  Austria  was  divided 
quests  in  the  New  World    h=.HTi^       '"  ^^'T'  ^"^  which,  by  the  con- 
nches,  to  the  Aus'ian  b  th.'%^3;nd'"r's '7'^ 
had  great  possessions  in  Germanv    I  nn2;  i"  «"''«««sor  to  Charles  V., 
sessed,  could  afford  him  li  lie  mor^e'tha^fL    ""^*'5''  r*^J«'' ''«  «'«»  Pos- 
sarv  to  make  head  agains    he  Turks    in  L'^^P^"  °^J^^  "-""Ps  neces- 
""tli  regret ;  and  Livonia  which  had  hth.T  h  ?™'''.'°  ''^"  '^e  yoke 
was  now  detached  and  joined  to  Poland  "  ''"'""^"'^  ^"^  '''«  «'"Pire, 

.be  iSref  he  tl^;';Tac:?ul''rnfe  llTf''''  '''  ^'^  -""«"  of  - 
|ay  to  hear  the  comp laiS  of  Eis  n!nn?^  ""Z^  '-^  ""'^rn  a  part  of  each 
Rodolph  H.,  were  eTh  e  ec?cd  ^^0?  h    p^^"""*"»"  "••  a"d  his  son, 
not  be  prevailed  upoa  to  aHow  a  successor  .nh""".''  ^"'  *'>«  '«"«••  c«"ld 
Under  Maximilian  II.,  as  under  Ferd  nand  I     In^mh '!,"  '"  '"^  ^''^'''''n^- 
feet,  m  the  power  of  Oprm«i,\,  •  .T         •     .  '*:  ^^ombardy  was  not.  in  ef. 
Ing  rather  t'o  an^Vtha^  a^'al?'' r^,^,f'«"d«  «f  Philip,  app'enafn 
authority  resided  alwavs  in  thp  t.^^         ""^'"^  *'"^  '""«  "'e  legislative 
of  the  imperial  Vo'ver^find  this  Sori.r'^''^^^^  »»>«  ^^^Sss 

wiien  'hPchiefoFtheemSrehttinotte  .i'?J"  ""  «^''*'«"'«'  ^iff"ur, 
that  of  the  princes.  RodS  ph  II  Am,H  .hL  ''^l^  his  power  bv  increasing 
and  the  empire  became  more  wi^n  K-^'l^^f ''•''*'''  ^'^  ^"  authority, 
rather  the  e'ffeminacyTofTh^s  Zee  w&n^'"'^''-  /''^  Philosophy.  S 
bu  not  those  of  a  sovereign  orcasfnnP,rJ  ''7'*''  Particular  virtues, 
anism  had  already  spread  i.'pff  in  r         """i'^  fermentations.    Luther- 


W4i*.  ••"«»' 
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manifested  itself  more  and  more  every  day,  till  at  leufftli  it  broke  all 
n^^fi  •»  f,"  '"•'"^"d  Germany  with  a  general  war.  Ife.iry  IV.  h«ving 
nullified  the  measures  of  the  party  formed  against  the  honse  of  Austria, 
ine  protestants  and  catholics  appeared  reciprocally  to  fear  each  other, 
and  hosiiiities  ceased  after  the  taking  of  Juliers.  Ctermany,  however 
cominued  to  be  divided  into  two  parlies.  The  first,  which  was  named 
the  angfltc  union,  had  for  its  chief  the  elector  palatine,  united  to  whom 
were  ail  the  prolestant  princes,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  imperial  cities. 
The  second  was  called  the  catholic  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
auke  of  Bayana.  I  he  pope  and  king  of  Spain  joined  themselves  to  this 
party;  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the  elector  of  Saxonv,  and  the 
landgrave  of  Hesso  Darmstadt;  the  first  because  he  was  jealcJus  of  the 
elector  palatine,  and  the  latter  because  he  had  his  particular  reasons  for 
keeping  fair  with  the  emperor.  Rodolph  died  in  1U12.  The  electors. 
5„VI  M  '"^'■'■^8""'"  °^  ^°'"«  ™<'"'^8'  bestowed  ihe  empire  on  the  arch- 
li„,  ^".i"".1'  '''■°''^"  »o  'he  late  emperor.  This  prince  had  already 
mounted  the  thrones  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  as  a  friend  to  the  protest- 
K.iH  S  »K^"'  ''^ .''*'*  P"  ^*'°"^''  ascended  the  imporial  throne,  than  he 
«L1k  r  t^  "'**■''  and  renounced  the  reformed  religion.  It  was  not 
3  k'^  ^®  received  the  proper  reward  of  his  dissimulalioa.  An  fr 
ruption  being  made  into  Hungary  by  the  Turks,  he  applied  to  the  protest, 
ants  for  succour,  who  refused  him  assistance.  rroiesi 

■,tml.i.''lnJ^''"'''*!  ^'^^'  '^^'''H^  "°  '««"«•    'T'l''  Protestant  party  used  its 
utmost  endeavors  to  prevent  the  empire  from  falling,  into  the  hJnds  of  a 

"--h  F^/rHin^'n'/ff ''""^  ?"f  «[  'he  house  of  Austria ;  notwitnstand  ng 
iim»  .:  ^^'^''T^  II.,  cousin  to  the  late  emperor,  was  elected,  and  for  a 
time  he  was  the  most  happy  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  monarch  in 
Europe:  not  so  much  from  his  persona'  efl-orts  or  abilities,  as  frmn  the 
great  success  of  his  generals,  \Valstpin  and  Tilly.  The  power  of  Aus! 
tria  menaced  equally  the  catholi.s  and  the  protestants.  and  the  alarm 
K'ol '  •''•'^  r"!  *^  ?T"'k  '^'''«  rope  thought  it  advisable  to  u  he  w  th 
and  th.'  LnirS'  ""  f'»f' "^  '^^^  -"'^'"S  P°^^'«'  «f  Austria.  French  gold, 
?«v„!  L  1  r^'^t"'^  the  protestants,  brought  into  this  confederacy  Gus 
tavus  Adolpl.us  king  of  S^veden,  the  only  monarch  of  his  day  who  had 
the  smallest  pretension  to  the  .lame  of  a  hero.    The  arrival  of  Gustavus 

lhPh„Hl""^r'i'''"«?'^i^?  '■"^^  *^f  "«'^'"-«  in  Europe.  I  JiJl  he  Sd 
the  battle  of  Leipsic,  defeating  General  Tilly.  Many  of  the  new  nfanffiu. 
vres  introduced  at  that  timtf  by  the  Swedish  monarch  h  to  the  art  of  war 
are  even  now  practised  by  most  of  the  European  powers,  and  are  esteem 
.cd  by  military  men  chef-d'usuvres  in  military  art.  Ferdinand  in  1632 
J^lUt'"'^  ^T  """e"y.  B«hemia.  and  the  empire;  but  hi  goV  fortune 
Lutein  n'.Jf  '"/'."^J  Gustavus  Adolphus.  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Lulzen,  in  the  midst  of  victory.  Thu  house  of  Austria,  which  had  sunk 
under  the  arms  of  Adolphus,  now  felt  new  spirits,  and  srceeded  in  de- 

Swede^,  ^Zt^T-'^""^  P""^^^  ^""  "'«  '-"P'--^  '■'•«'"  the  Sfance  0. 
Sweden.  These  victorious  troops,  abandoned  by  their  allies  and  deprived 
of  their  king,  were  beaten  at  Nordlingen ;  and  although  i^ore  fortunate 
afterwards  they  were  less  feared  than  whe,  under  GuftavT 

HorFeSVd  hI  fi?'''°"J""^/T'  "«  '*''■'  «"  his  dominions  to  his 
W^,tnha.  .  I   ^", 'he  reign  of  this  prince  the  celebrated  treaty  of 

Westphalia  was  solemnly  signed  at  Munster  October  24th.  Ifi48.     It  Ls 

law  of  th//mn  L""^^'**""l  ":f*^''''  ""'^  *"  ««'^^™«d  ««  'he  fundamental 
ln!J  1.  P  '®-r    I'  "*"'  ^y  """  "'^a'y  'h«t  'he  quarrels  of  the  emperors, 

and  the  princes  of  the  empire,  which  had  subsisted  seven  hundred  vea" 
•ad  the  disputes  about  religion  (although  of  less  duraiiornot  less^dan 
gerous),  were  terminated.     Germany  appeared  to  recover  insemiblv  it. 
losses;  the  fields  were  cultivated,  and  the  cities  rebuilt      Leo3  the 
^  of  Ferd.naad,  succeeded.     His  first  war  was  very  u    ortunXa^^  hJ 
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received  the  law  by  the  npap*  «f  m- 

WM  not  materially  injured  SSt,h»rT®"-  '^^  '"terior  of  Germanv 
Buffered  considerably'  Fonunii'^'"'"'*"'  °"  ^^e  side  of  the  Rh  „«! 
diiced  by  the  league  .,f  aSSL    ^'^"  ""^'J^*' '"  'he  second  war  d?o 

Sweden^gai«st^Fr«L"^'fhKa?e'^^^^^^^^^ 

-rh^ch  deprived  Louis  XIV.  of  Str^sburg        ""''^  '^'  P''^'^  "^  «y»i'ck, 

-^'XuislH^}'^^^^^^^^^  Leopold,  .nd  for  Ger,„any. 

erned  Snain  under  the  nar1,7ti/iSr''  '"!  P^^^*'"^  "'hen  hTgol' 
possessed  the  NetherlanSrand  Bav5ri»   h??'  '"^"^  *''»  ="■'"*««  "ot  onlr 
»nd  Germany.    The  battle  of  Hochstad?'i?,",7)!'r\"'  ^^^  heart  of  Italy 
.        every  place  he  had  acquired  v"sTost'^hl!.M:i'^'i'"u^^^  'he  scene,  and 
with  the  reputation  of  bein  "  tl.f  m^lV    ^<'°P0^^  tJ'ed  the  following  year 
Fifth.    The  reign  of  Josenh^  !  I •  *""  PO"'erful  emperor  since  Charlerthp 
Of  Leopold     /b':  goM  oT  E ngta^^j^' y-;  ™fe  success'ful  than^  at 
Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Mar Ihnrnnlh       i^  '  '«"f^'  'he  victories  of  Prince 
almost  absolute.     He  put  to  th^^  V"  k^  '"'  ^"""^  <"«"""«,  rendered  hTrS 
and  Cologne,  parlizaL'of  ?r  te  ^^J.  J   ,  ^nn  P*-"'  '^^  electors  of  iava™ 
Joseph  (hod  in  1711,  and  wis  succeeded  ^^^^^^^^ 
Although  powerful  as  he  w-^o  V^^T^^^'^'^^  by  his  bro  her,  Charles  VI 
Milanese,  !,f  Mantua  of  Ele/ and  SfTT"  "I  ?"  Hunga?;,  of  the 
the  Low  Countries,  and  the  flourishiL  Ln..''^r'.'"t ''^^  nine  provinces  ol 
minions,  he  was  oblioed  to  3„    '  ^  ^     ^^  ^''^''''"^'^^••n'an  do 

obligation  to  conserve  and  aSn?\K''''"7"8^  ^he  imperial  crow^i  an 
The  empire  vas  tran^'uil  anS  SS  J:  S''  ?/  '^'  Germanic  body 
house  of  Austria,  '^^^e  war  cf  17  r  ^  "."l^"'  "'e  last  emperor  of  the 
the  frontiers  of  the  0  tolj  Ve  ri  orv^t'"?/'^"  '^'''^'j  ^»«  pVincipal  y  on 
many  had  changed  its  face  durtnaS-  "'^  '^/^'nated  gloriously.  Ger- 
m  ihe  reig,,  of  IharlL  VI.  It  r^' t  sSTL^'^P''^'^  ^"^  Jose^ph;  but. 
fection.  Previous  to  this  eooch  thf  !t,  ^^"^  ^"'^""^  almost  at  per' 
house  was  well  built,  and  SfactureinTT  ""^■"'^'^"ted ;  scarcely  a 
thiryyears' war  had  ruined  all  *  °^  ^"^  ^"'«'««  unknown;  the 

ebrated  vKries  Tp^^ZTu^^l^T'^  T'^'^'^^  ""^»  1^34.  The  eel. 
Belgrade,  secured  hrfrrtifrSH?,Z''''r^"'"'^'  ^'  Temeswar,  and  t 
became  safe  in  consequence  of  Doi^Sffn?  '"""  "!?.!?'«'*»" '  «nd  Italy 
senied  to  become  his  vassal      Unt  I  ^'  ^""  °^  Philip  V.,  having  co  > 

Charles,  by  .his  creditTSroDeanfi^^ 

o.|red  to  procure  the  crmvnofT;ia"dfo^^ 

'he  French,  who  suDnorteH  <!.a    «      'or  Angustus  Iil.,elector  of  Saxonv 

was  elected  king.    ErCarSS/^''H*''?  '"."  P^vantage,  and  StanTslaTs 

S'';"f  «i'onto^ook";:,ss:  sion  a^S^  O^  Y  '''^''''  «^'"  'he 

renounced  the  two  kinedoms  «nH  Ji  V    \  <-l'arles,  to  obtain  peace 

[  e  king  of  Sardinia  "Kvnrsfortine,''^^''?'^.'!!'  ^'''^"^««  *"  '""vSur  ,5 
Havmg  declared  war  agaiis  the    ^3  jn^n^^  '"'"^  '""«••  ^^^'s 

and  a  disadvantageous  rfpn/.o  «  «T .  "  *^3'^'  his  armies  were  de/eatnH 

prsova,  and  all  th^e  couffrybeuve  n'th'e  n'^T""*'-.  ^''F''^^  'l^mesw:?' 

plunged  Europe  in  one  eerJrn   uriA  :.  ^-    ^he  death  of  Charles 

fanction,"  wh/ch  he  had  ^slned  and  ITT  ''"■  ^^  'h«  "pragmS 
ihe  arch.duchess  Maria  ThiesaiwI  in  ^'f'l  '^'^^  guaranteed  by  F'rantr 
heiress  .0  all  his  possession,  Th?«"'  daughter,  had  been  named  a. 
S  enhen,  last  duke'^of  Lorrain'e  She  foTS  !T""^'  •'"  '^^C.  Franc  ; 
husband,  and  sued  for  the  inheritance  nrt  A  ''^  ""P"''*'  "'rone  for  her 
puted  by  the  elector  of  Bavarilw  '.f  ^  ^"  ^^^¥''-  ^'hey  were  both  di" 
was  elected  emperor,  hil?;""'  *'"'''  ""PP^^ed  by  the  arms  of  France, 
t'harles  VII.  dipH  in  i-r^c    *  j 
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Joseph  IT.,  who  had  been  elrcted  king  of  the  Romans  the  preceding  year. 
When  this  prince  attained  to  thn  imperial  dignity,  he  was  (M)n8idured  ad 
Uistniguished  by  a  steady  and  active  attention  loevery  department  of  gov 
eminent ;  and  he  actnally  introduced  a  variety  of  bold  and  salutiiry  reforms 
ui  the  state.    A  noble  liberality  of  mind,  and  enlarged  views  of  politics, 
were  unputed  to  him  when  he  rendered  the  condition  of  tlie  lower  orders 
of  men  in  his  hereditary  dominions  less  wretched  and  servile,  by  alleviat- 
nig  that  cruel  vassalage  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  feudal  lordif  of  the 
soil;  \yhile  a  free  and  unre»?'"^«.d  toit-iitHMJ  was  granted  to  all  sects  and 
denominations  of  Christianp,  l„i:  iheR-  iupes  were  frustrated  by  a  more 
full  developement  of  his    hu.-<ti;i<'r,  j,  .vhich,  activity  without  efficiency, 
enacting  laws  and  abroguing  them,  forming  great  designs  and  terminating 
them  in  mean  concessions,  appealed  conspicuous.    On  the  death  of  the 
elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1T77,  the  emperor  laid  claim  to  a  considerable  part 
of  that  electorate,  founded  on  a  vague  right  which  had  been  set  up,  but 
not  contended  for,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1425,  by  the  emperor  Sigismund. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  opposed  these  prcten- 
Bions,  on  the  ground  of  protecting  the  empire  i.:  .'.h  y.gu..-.,  privileges,  and 
territorial  possessions,  against  all  encroachments  upon,  or  diminutions  of 
them ;  but  the  emperor  not  being  induced  by  negotiation  to  relinquish  his 
designs,  in  1778  the  two  most  powerful  monarchs  in  Europe  led  ilieir  for- 
midable armies  in  person,  to  decide  the  dispute  by  arms  ;  nearly  half  a 
million  of  men  appearing  in  the  field,  to  fight  for  a  territory  which  would 
have  been  dearly  purchased  at  the  sum  expended  on  one  year's  support  of 
those  vast  armies— so  little  is  the  ambition  of  princes  regulated  by  the  in- 
trinsic worth  of  the  object  at  which  they  aim  !     The  kingdom  of  Bohemia 
was  the  scene  of  action,  and  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age  commanded ; 
as.  Marshal  Count  Laudohn,  on  the  side  of  Austria;   Prince  Henry  ol 
Prussia,  and  the  hereditary  prince  (afterwards  duke)  of  Brunswick,  on  the 
Bide  of  Prussia.    The  horrors  and  the  eclilt  of  war  were  then  expected  to 
be  revived,  in  all  their  tremendous  pomp,  but  the  campaign  was  closed 
without  any  general  action,  or  any  brilliant  event  whatever;   and  during 
the  following  winter  the  courts  of  Petersburgh  and  Versailles  interposing 
their  good  offices  to  make  up  the  breach,  terms  of  peace  were  soon  ad- 
*usted  at  Teschen,  in  Austriin  Silesia.     The  territory  acquired  to  the  house 
of  Austria  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  extends  about  seventy  English  miles 
and  in  breadth  is  about  half  that  space.    The  court  of  Vienna,  being  thus 
put  into  possession  of  this  territory,  renounced,  in  the  fullest  and  most  ex- 
phcit  terms,  all  other  claims  whatever  on  the  electorate,  by  which  every 
latent  spark  that  might  kindle  future  contentions  and  wars  was  supposed 
to  be  extinguished.     In  the  year  1781,  the  court  of  Vienna  endeavoured 
to  procure  lor  the  archduke  Mi^ximilian,  brother  to  the  emperor,  the  elec 
'.ion  to  a  participation  of  the  secular  bishoprics  of  Cologne  and  Muiistcr 
together  with  the  reversion  of  the  former:  this  measure  was  strenuousiv 
opposed  by  tlie  king  of  Prussia,  who  remonstrated  against  it  to  the  rci^ii- 
ing  elector,  and  to  the  chapters,  in  whom  the  right  of  election  is  lodged  • 
but  notwithstanding  the  power  of  the  prince  who  thus  interposed,  the  house 
of  Austria  carried  its  point.     After  this  the  views  of  the  emperor  were 
directed  to  the  restoration  of  the  commerce  formerly  carrii  I  on  by  the 
ancient  city  of  Antwerp ;  and  also  to  invite  foreign  ships  to  ihe  port  of 
Ostend,  by  which  he  hoped  to  render  the  Austrian  Netherla:  is  flourishing 
and  opulent;  nor  was  he  less  attentive  to  abridge  the  pow«?i  of  the  clergy 
and  the  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  eve;  v  part  of  his  hereditarv 
dominions. 

Joseph  II.  died  February  20, 1790,  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and  was, 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  Leopold  II.,  then  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
became  emperor  of  Germany,  and  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  This 
prince  severely  felt  the  thorns  which  encompassed  a  diadem :  although  n 
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lorer  of  peac?,  fie  was  cnmni>u,,A  »^  '  ^"^ 

whWe..e.au  ^i's  sia^rrre"   Sn'^'Jl^^j;'' -^^  French  republic- 

kept  a  close  p.isc.er.  and  in  comin  I  i  !^^  ^'  ''«&"f'ed  frotn  her  rHi^" 
death  closed  Ins  eves  ujon  hese  coir'"^"''  "^  "»  "ntin.ely  end  iu/ 
n|onihsafterlii«advancehent  in.v.  ?"^"*'^  '"^*'»^s  '"  March  mifili 
cis  had  no  «ooner  beerdrcfare.  Lm''  '^""y-^urth  year  of  hi«  age  PrJ^ 
carrying  on  against  France  ';:*^ac?o'uTt''o;'^hi"  ^  ^^V'^^^  '"  the'histilK 

under  Suwarrow.  peneirateHto  I.ak   ^^"J'  i;''*"''-'"'''''^  by  the  Russfan^ 
greater  part  of  the  r  con.inests  arn).  .  •\'  ^^"1 'deprived  the  French  of  th« 

Rhino  the  boundary  JetvveenPrilf'""  °i  L"r.eville,  in  1801  iSSl'.h' 
jnore  than  2G000  Aua^ri?es^    "t?rrSy^ST ^  t''.  '«"-"-  '  « 

French,  under  the  title  of  NanoL^„'■^"'^^"^«  ''eclared  emperor  of    h" 
united  against  Napoleon    and  '^^hl  ?  ''    i"?.'"»  «»d  Russia  ""onJf^! 
on  the  26th  of  De^embe":  laos/ttE^Ld  th«  w '"'^'  \h'''h  t'T  place' 
Of  the  German  empire.  Bavaria  Wii,      u    '"*  ^^^^  '"  which  three  ^tn7«. 
as  allies  of  France.*^  In  the  Sn^  n  ^""'^'■^'  '»"''  ^^den,  had  taketf  nlr? 
nounced  their  connexion  wiih^eP-p^'"'  '''^'*^"  ^^''^a"  princes'^JI 
union  under  the  name  of  thTconfe5pSn?"".rP''"«'  «"d  entered  into^ 
ledged  the  emperor  of  France  as  ir,"'?  °^  '^«  ^^ine,  which  acknow 
followed  by,  second.     rhToeZsn  .T^''^'"'-    ^his  decisive  step  wr« 
Francis  resigned  the  German  crown  ^^""^  vvas  dissolved  ;  the  emDem! 
(Germany,  and  declared  thneredSH."''"'?"'^  ^^^  '•'•«  »«  emS  of 
fnan  empire.     The  firif  year  of  »h-I^-  .""""'"'  ^^Parated  from  the  Op, 

to  the  Vistula,  against  the  Russian,  ac?  u  ^'u^'ans,  and  afterwards 
federation  was  strongthnned  by  th,  »-l  '  P''"'^  °''  ''^'''i'  he  c„7 
of  northern  Germany?    The  kiLdorn  of  w'''?  °^^l«v•en  princely  houses 

«r.„^i.^ '**''"  expedition  to  Riiaci.,  .u  *''"f"  Napoleon,  in  1812 
"onfederation  joined  his  army  :  and  not  t  .u*'''"''"*^^"^'  of  the  Rhenish 
a.?,  f 'TV"  "'«  """^"^  '^^i ussia     ThrR    '"  ^^"'^'^^  Germans  founj 
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allied  arms  :  and,  ten  days  afterwards,  the  battle  of  Leipsic  destroyed  the 
French  dominion  in  Germany,  and  dissolved  the  confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  The  king  of  Wirtemberg,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  south,  soon 
after  followed  the  example  of  Bavaria ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Hanau,  Oct. 
30,  the  French  arms  had  retreated  over  the  Rliine.  Everywhere  in  Ger 
many  the  French  power  was  now  annihilated ;  neither  the  kingdom  oJ 
Westphalia  nor  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg  any  longer  existed.  Through- 
out  Germany  immense  preparations  were  made  for  the  preservation  ol 
the  recovered  independence.  The  victorious  armies  passed  tjje  Rhine  on 
the  first  days  of  the  following  year,  and  all  the  territory  which  the  French 
had  conquered  from  Germany  since  1793,  was  regained  and  secured  by 
the  events  of  the  campaign  in  France  and  peace  of  Paris.  It  was  stipula- 
ted, by  the  articles  of  the  peace,  that  the  German  slates  should  be  inde- 
pendent, but  coimected  together  ^  a  federative  system.  This  provision 
of  the  treaty  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  Nov.  1, 
1814,  and  by  the  statutes  of  the  Germanic  confederation  in  1»15. 

In  the  new  system  of  Europe,  established  at  the  congress  in  1815,  and 
by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Bavaria,  at  Munich,  in  April,  1816,  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  not  only  gained  more  than  4238  square  miles  of  territory, 
but  was  also  essentially  improved  in  compactness ;  and  its  commercial 
importance  was  increased  by  the  accession  of  Dalmatia  and  Venice.  The 
influence  of  this  power  among  the  states  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  as  the  first  member  of  the  great  quadruple  alliance 
(changed,  by  the  congress  of  Aix-laChapelle,  to  a  quintuple  alliance,) 
and  as  the  head  of  the  German  confederation,  has  since  been  gradually  in- 
creasing. Of  the  foreign  afl'airs  of  the  government,  which  have  been  con- 
ducted  by  the  prince  Von  Metternich,  the  most  important  is  the  connexion 
of  Austria  with  the  German  confederation.  The  termination  of  the  war 
with  Russia,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Germany,  "  the  war  of  liberation,"  re- 
stored Germany  to  its  geographical  and  political  position  in  Europe,  but 
not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  supreme  head.  A  confederation  ol 
thirty-five  independent  sovereigns  and  four  free  cities  has  replaced  the 
elective  monarchy,  that  fell  under  its  own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice  ol 
the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to  become  rulers,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  obliged  to  descend  to  the  rank  of  subjects,  more  attention  was  paid 
to  family  and  political  connection  than  to  the  old  territorial  divisions 
under  the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  free  im- 
perial cities,  were  incorporated  into  the  estates  of  the  more  powerful 
princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  and  were  not  re-established 
Only  four  cities  remained  in  the  enjoyment  o  f  their  political  rights.  The 
following  territories,  with  the  population  of  each,  according  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1838,  are  comprised  in  the  present  German  confederation : 


Slates. 
AuBtrian  empire    . 
Kiugdom  of  Prussia 


1 

3 Bavaria 

4 Saxony   .     , 

6 Haiiover 

6 Wirtemberg 

7.  Grand  duchy  of  Baden   . 

Electorate  of  Hesse    .     .     . 

Hesse  Darmstadt  .    .    .    . 

Duchy  of  Holstein      .    .     . 

Grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg 

Leinburg    . 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 


8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


12. 


11.  Grand  ducny  of  Mecklenburgh 


Population 

11,713,9.50 

10,903,810 

4,338,490 

1,605,.590 

1,737,508 

1,646,780 

1,237,260 

.     721,,5.'J0 

.     793,130 

470,950 

184,760 

147,530 

269,000 


Soweriii 
14    Ducby  of  Nassao  . 


478,800 
387.490 


State*.  Population, 

15.  Grand  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  245,590 

16.  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  Gotha  140,040 

17.  .     .     .       Saxe-Meininsen .     140,590 

18.  .    .    .      Saxe-Altenhurs;  .     121.590 

19.  Grand  duchy  of  Rlecklenburg- 

Strelitz 87,820 

20.  i Oldenburg  and 

Knipbausen      ....    267,660 

21.  Duchy  of  Anhalt  Dessau    .      61,480 

22.  .     .     .       Beniburg  .     .    .       46,920 

23.  Duchy  of  Kothen  ....      40,200 

24.  Principality  of  Schwarzburg- 
ttouderbauaen  ....      55,810 

35 Rudulatadt  .      86.130 

28 Hohenzoltem 

Hechiii^en      20  300 


State*. 
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•    •    .    .    Ho  lonzoltern-  34    t  «.  1 '^    ^  °'„''''Prw  Detmold  82  970 


5(j,480 
31,500 
T'a.OSO 
27,600 


35.  Free  city  of  Lubeck  . 
Frankfort 
Bremen  . 
Hamburg 

Total 


23.400 
47,200 
64,570 
57,400 
153,500 

38,715,600 


in  oigmar: 

1^-  ■    .    .    .    .    WalSeck  .- 

■*"• Beuss  (elder 

,,  branch) . 

Ji.  •    .    .    Kouss  (younger 
branch)      .     . 

«        •,  •    .    .    Schaumburff. 
I^'PPo  •     .    . 
rp.  5«7,e00l  *"«"     •     .     38,715,600 

.he  SZTwllfcrS''  %'^^V^  '•.  .^cceeded  hi.  f.fter  P„„„„  , 

«ny,"  Austria,  »i,|,„„t  ha.m"  ll     «"'«'»'SHs  and  free  l,w„"  „f  o.r 
The  ^exe„„,f  ^^iei.";,  SS,=^?r'">'  AuTa'tf  n'^^f*'  ^-j" 

»..w.».a.cs  are  deeply  interested  In  "her  p';o;;e';! 
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iiy.  From  the  nature  of  the  various  states  united  under  the  imperial  Rceptrt, 
it  18  clear  that  Austria  divides  the  rule  over  the  Sclavonic  nations  of  l^uropu 
with  Russia;  it  must  consequently  be  for  her  interest  to  attach  to  her 
sway  so  numerous  a  portion  of  her  subjects,  who  have  a  strong  band  of 
sympathy  with  a  growing  and  very  powerful  rival.  A  mild  government 
and  a  sincere  attention  to  the  material  as  well  as  moral  condition  of  her 
subjects,  will  prove  the  best  nieans  of  linking  togelherprovinces  differing 
80  much  from  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is  too  powerful  to  be  long 
retaijiied  by  any  other  than  gentle  means.  The  conduct  of  the  cabinet 
at  Vienna  justifies  the  expectation  that  its  leading  members  are  aware  of 
the  part  which  they  are  called  upon  to  play,  and  of  the  true  sources  of 
their  own  influence,  and  of  that  of  the  nation  in  European  poliiics.  If 
unity  at  home  be  promoted,  and  the  material  and  moral  condition  of  the 
people  be  improved,  the  power  of  Austria  will  be  such  that  she  need  fear 
nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend  single-handed  with  Russia  or  France. 
The  variety,  however,  of  her  population,  and  the  different,  or  supposed 
different  interests,  of  her  various  provinces,  are  sufficient  guarantys  to  the 
rest  of  Kurope,  that  the  power  of  Austria  will  not  be  abused.    The  pacific 

fmlicy  which  her  cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictatfid  by  the  pccu- 
iar  composition  of  the  state,  and  cannot  safely  bo  departed  from.  Wnile 
Austria  may  thus  be  looked  upon  as  a  most  useful  ally  by  the  other  states 
of  Europe,  and  as  their  grand  bulwark  against  the  power  and  ambition  of 
Russia,  her  friendship  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to  her  increase  of 

Eower.  Fler  worst  enemies  are  those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  at 
ome,  or  kee[>ing  her  people  in  ignorance  of  their  true  interests,  weakeo 
her  influence,  and  prevent  her  from  attaining  a  position  to  command  thu 
respect  of  hor  neighbours  without  exciting  their  apprehensions." 


HUNGARY. 

As  this  country  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Austrian  empire,  but  a  fhort 
notice  of  it  is  necessary  in  this  place.  The  Huns  are  described  by  the  old 
historians  as  a  nation  of  ferocious  savages,  emanating  from  Scyihia,  or 
Western  Tarlary.  They  lived  upon  roots,  and  flesh,  half  raw  ;  they  had 
tieiiher  houses  nor  cities;  and  their  wives  and  children  dweU  under  tents 
They  fought  without  order,  and  without  discipline  ;  and  trusted  much  to 


the  Bwifmess  of  their  horses.     They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to 

ear  209  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time 


the  Honinns,  until  about  the  year  — _ 
the  Romans  called  them  Pannonians. 

The  people  of  Hungary  consist  of  seven  distinct  rnces,  vizi  Magyars, 
blowacks,  Croaiiajis,  Germans,  Wallachiuns,  Rusniacks,  and  Jews ;  ol 
whom  the  Magyars  are  by  far  the  most  considerable.  In  their  own 
country  their  oriental  denomination  of  Magyars  is  usually  given  to  them, 
the  name  of  Hungarians  being  used  only  by  other  nations.  Under  A  uila, 
they  penetrated  into  «anl,  and  became  masters  of  the  finest  cities  ;  and 
were  approaching  towards  Paris,  when  Actius,  the  Roman  ifeneral,  defeat- 
ed  th«in  near  Troyes,  m  Campagne.  After  this  battle  Attila  retired  into 
lannonia;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  repaired  his  losses,  ha  ravaged  Italy  * 
and  was  preparing  anew  to  enter  Gaul,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  vie 
tones,  in  the  year  464. 
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Hungarians;  but  of  their  Llofvl^L^LT"'''^  't*  «PP«l""tio»  of 
Eastern  empires,  and  the  va  ?ou7wa  s  a^.d  f.,!'""*  °^ '^«  ^««'«'-''  «"d 
have  taken  place  between  the  thJdaSdtemh  Z^uT'^  vv»,ichare  said  to 
matioti  upon  which  reliance  can  be  n  ac'd  Th  '"':. '^^'■*'  is  no  infor- 
Christianity  under  the  jruidance  of  r^rm .  "  '■''*>'  ''^S''"  t"  embrace 
of  the  Hu"garians,whoC'ma%°L''trsi;t.':?'^':r^^^^^^      S^^P^en,  chi^f 


in  Hungary.  .        --i^j-caicu 

Stephen,  tlius  honoured  by  the  nonp  f«,.  u:.. 
heathens,  endeavoured  to  siVe  "nhKi?  k  s    Z"'"^''''  '"  converting  the 
hierarchy  and  the  aristocrarr  He  esfablisfir  ."y/^e  power  o?  tbo 
rics,  and  divided  the  whgle  empire  imospvpnl"''''^'-''^"''"^^^'^  '"■«'i"P- 
and  the  bishop,  formed  ?he  sSe  of  U.e  kSZ""'''!"    T'^«««^''«*-'«f« 
rence  Kmg  Stephen  granted  a  constl  .,  n„  T^^'^""''  .""'*»  wl'ose  concur- 
are  still  preserved.     The  unseiS  J  „,L    r  Z.^'''  P""C'P«I  features  of  ivl.ich 
and  the  consequent  in  erferS  of  nS^^^^^^        succession  to  the  cro  vn. 
court,  in  the  d'omestic  conSo4^£v""tLP'^'"'^^«'''"^"f 'he  Roman 
Magyars  against  the  Germans  who  wefefJvnirr'^^^^      ^'"''"^  »f  ^''e 
or  of  Stephen  ;  the  secret  stru^le  o  oa^a^^Z  !i,^^)^^''''■'  "'«  ""^^^e^s- 
ticulariy  the  arrogance  of  the  clerev  n^nd  nnh    .    "/'  ^''"«*^'«"'ty.  and  par- 
perity  of  the  country.  ^^  """^  "obiJity,  long  retarded  the  pros- 

The  religious  zeal  and  braverv  uf  <5f  t  oj  i 
prudence  of  Colomann,  shine  aZi  the  dikner'of  Ir  ''''  'TiJ^  «•"! 
two  monarchs  extended  the  boundaries  of  il.I  f  •  ""^.  P''^'"'^-  ^'''^s« 
conquest  of  Croatra  and  SclavonhT  tl  !  i  .»  t  ^^P""^'  '''«  '""••'"«••  by  t)ie 
They  asserted  with  fi?mne  s  Se'Ji '  f '"iV^^e^Hun  "'"^^  "'^  "«'"''''" 
independence    of  the  natiim    a^aino  uii  r  "''^'''■'"'' <''"""'"' »'''!  ihe 

order  and  tranquillity  an.,  me  bT  wise  S^^^^^^^  T'^' '  ""'^  •■««">red 
mtroduction  of\iern1an  colo"'sts^.  7rom  Fr,  &";  a l/'*^  '^''^ 

Transylvania,  by  Gevsa  U    in  i  uT  ..  j  '"  Alsace,  into  Z  ps  a[id 

districts;  and  til^e  co^ei  on  of^ftl; '  f;!'!" /kT''";"  ""'"'^"««  """^^^e 
re-gn  of  Bela  HI.,  who  had  been  edSeV^.  nS''?'''L''?'''  ^''""S  the 
eflect  on  the  country  iraeneril'rh?M  ""*^<-'ty.  had  a  favourable 

ed  the  greater  part^.f'thf ;"«;;,  te^Us  be.Sf'..:''"  ^'"^  P^'^'^'^'^y  P^ss! 
in  towns,  and  to  civil  institutio  s.  On  Z  o  n  "'T  TT"""'"^ '"  ""*'•? 
connected  with  France  by  the  secon  arril,  '';'!?•  H""Jf«ry  beca.ni 
sister  t(.  Henry,  kinfi  (.f  Pr/n.V„j!''*'^""/'-  **^  '^«l'»  with  MaraueL 

She  introduce5>rK\^Sf;e  ^Uire  h\:.;^^^  •*"'«?  "^  '^"K'«''d^ 

we  find  the  flrot  mentio..  of  H  mgur,«n«  ^U^^T :'o"^'  "'"'  »'  "'*»  '"»« 
proveineiiis  were  soon  check^fK,?^!^^^'^  •""  'bese  iin- 

deplorable  conditio,,,  by  t Ve  i,  ^ ;«?«  .  ?th ''^' '''"  V'  'i'''*"'^  '"  «  '"""» 
13lh  cflniury.  After  the  letre  i  of  CI  'h'^,;'""'^"''' '"  "'-'  '"''l'"«  of  the 
ed  to  heal  L  wounds  of  In  '^^  ^f  Hrimt'rr  "'''^  '^'  -•'^««^-"- 
the  dep.>f,ulaled  provinces,  and  el  Ii;edL'^^|^''"y^  '"  ""»'«  '» 
increasing  the   number  of  the   loyd   file  hZ^^  ^•'■"^«' '«  ^y 

having  been  killed  in  I2f»0.  by  the  S  ,1  s  thn  J.?"  '  K  ^\"«^  LadiMaus, 
burg,  pretending  that  H.ingnry  was  a  Sof  ,L  r''""*^  '^"''"'P''  "^  "*'P»- 
oneo  hm  ,ona;  but,  in  13lO,kptrilmiLceV;M  "Sr" '^'''** '*'«•''•«*'' '0 
right  t,»  dispose  of  the  kingdt.m,  i„v    tid  rh.    ,^  ^  '"  be  his 

appointment  with  his  svvord.     llmWhi,»  11        '*''■/'  *'"'  ""I'portrd  his 
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Turks,  almost  depopulated  the  country,     the  civil  war  between  the  oer^ 

.t'Z  h^'Zf  r* '"  ''V-^'^"  of  Ladisiaus  V.  and  the  CorvS  weakte^Tl 
«o  mu<:h,  that  It  was  not  in  a  state  to  resist  the  Ottoman  power-  and  "he 
army  of  Solyman  entirely  destroyed  that  of  Hungary  in  1526 "when  ihfi 
ivg,  Lours  II..  was  killed.  Two  hundred  thousaffiaptives  were  aken 
away  by  the  Turks.  Ferdinand  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  was  elcted  ki'S 
of  Hungary  by  the  slates  m  1527.  He  found  the  countr^  weak  in  popula? 
Sh^7ST!:^-"^^"^}V^'  catholic  and  protestant  fartions,  indTcu- 
pied  by  the  Turkish  and  German  armies.  It  was  in  a  deplorable  state 
under  all  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but  more  particula  ly  so  iindeJ 
Leopold,  elected  in  1655.  In  his  reign,  Upper  Hungary  and  Transy  ianX 
^uhL,  Hifff .l''''1^l"""'  ^'""''y  ^^^'•'  ""'^  devastation.    ^1^1^ 

was  rhM^h'lf'""-^''''''!"'  ^Jr'^  ^^"P"''^'  ""'^  l''«  consequence 
was,  the  death  of  the  principal  nobility  on  the  scaffold,  at  Vienna.     A  man 

nZf.^T!'  ^'*'""'  *^°^^  '■""'^^  «"^  f"«"d^  had  fallenuX  the  ha™33 
ollt    .V   ifi«^""'''  '"  "'"^7  iV  r""«^  '^^"  ^«"^»^«'  'ais^fl  «  force  in  H  „! 
gary,  ,n  1683,  ana  joined   Mahomet  IV.,  then  besieging  Vienna.     John 
hobieski,  king  o   Poland,  Charles,  duke  of  Lorrainefand  tliT  princes  o" 
he  empire,  had  the  good  fortune  to  oblige  Mahomet  to  reti^e.^arfhus 
relieved  the  emperor  and  his  capital.     Leopold  was  resolved  to  be  re! 
WR^LTI^'"  Hungarians  ;  he  erected  a  scaffold  in  the  monu"  of  £rcT 
1C87.  and  It  remained  until  the  close  of  the  year,  during  which  time  vic^ 
tirns  without  number  were  immolated  by  the  hands  of  the  exec  uionrr 
I  he  shocking  butcheries  which  the  Hungarians  saw  pra. Used  on  lhe.> 
countrymen,  filled  them  with  horror  and  intimidated  them      The  Turks 
were  twice  repulsed  and  Hungary  submitted.     TranVylLia  was  cm, 
quered.  and  in  pj.ssession  of  the  Imperialists.     The  cn,wn!  whi^h    si^ce 
the  tune  uf  Ferdinand  I.  had  been  elective,  was  now  declared  hereduay- 
and  Joseph,  son  of  Leopold,  was  crowned  king  at  the  close  of  the  year' 

Sealh  o/ cSes  Vr.:,'^!ro''"^^"«'""  «^  '''  ^'^  ^-'-"  "«"-  ->'if  th" 

After  his  death,  Maria  Theresa,  bis  daughter,  who  had  married  into  the 

Houseof  Lorraine,  and  was  by  right  heiress  u.  his  hereditary  s  atcs  was  in 

?on«     hl.l*,?  i'"'^  'T«  u  "P""'^''-     ^^'■''"'^«  ""'^  ««^""«  overran  I  er  domi  " 

Zdea^ho  &rh.a'virT'?r  ""  ^''^"^f^'^^^^'^^'  ''cr  hu.band.  aft"^ 
me  death  or  Charles  VII.  of  Bavaria,  was  also  nvesied  with  the  ioint 
sovereignty.  She  dying  in  1780.  her  son,  Joseph  11.,  emperor  of  Ge 
many,  succeeded.  Ae  dying  in  1790,  his  next  brothc^r.  Kor  LeoS" 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  became  king  of  Hungary;  hut  died  "v.r3s' 
aflf-  h.s  elevation,  and  was  succeeded  by  his%ldVst  son  Francis 

By  me  coustiution  of  Hungary  the  cr;)wn  is  still  h.  Id  to  be  elective 
This  point  IS  not  disputed.  All  th;.l  is  rnsisted  on  is.  that  the  heir  of  i^f« 
House  of  Austria  should  be  elected  as  often  us  a  vacancy  happens 


il 


TifE  HISTORY  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Tut  name  of  PruBsian-i  was  unknown  till  the  tenth  cinmry  and  is 
etymology  I,  very  uncertain!  some  authors  suppose  that  the  form"  „" 
Inihuan.s,  alluding  to  their  prox.nmy  to  the  Ruisians.  called  the m"e  ves 
Porussi,  or,  bordering  oa  the  llassmiis;  for  p,.,  in  the  old  Prussian    un- 
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guage  signifies  near.    In  that  age  the  kinjr  of  PnU,.A  .     , 
even  made  use  of  fire  and  sword,  for  the^cCnverSon  'T J,  «™«t  P«ins.  and 
mans  to  Christianity.     Boleslaus  I  be^an  w  nf  oh     ,  ''^  tiie  paga,,  Prus. 
ft;r  the  murder  of  St.  Albert,  or  AdeScaTlpS  fhf'^^^       ^^^  Prussians 
H.S  successors  had  also  sevWal  qua  rels\vith'ii^^  "al.on. 

laus  IV.  who  committed  dreadful  ravSs  in  »!?„  ^'"^^'^n';  and  Boles 
an  unsuccessful  battle  in  1163  ^      "  '^'^  country,  lost  his  life  in 

In  the  thirteenth  centurv  the  Pm.a.an^  .  ^ 

Masovia;  upon  which  ConU.  duke  of  MasT^"*^  ^"'"''  ^"J^^ia  ""d 
for  assistance  to   his   allies.  ;ho  all   wj^eih'p'/'''  ""^^[^'^  '«  -PP'y 
they  carried  into  the  field  against  the  Prn./     "'«  cross,   which  emblem 
the  enemies  of  the  ChrisTia  f  n^me      But^aiUheir'Iff"'".  "'">'  ««"«*dered  a™ 
ual,  the  duke  applied  to  the  German  knglts  of  th.T  ^'''''"^  *"*'«"«''»- 
strongly  represented  the  great  imoTrtanrf  of  H^f^    '""'""'c  order,  and 
cord.ngly,  in  1230.  they  /btafn^S^f  e  JSlntinat  .IV  P  ^. ""'  ^T"'"'    Ac- 
twenty  years,  and  afterwards  forever   with  , hi  Jk"'" ''""^  ^"^'''■2'"  fo' 
any  future  conquests  in  Prussia      These  k„i.^L  "i'"'«  '""Gorily  over 
war.  during  the  space  of  fifty-three  veaJs  hv  fhl  '     '^^  ^  '""^  ""'^  ^^^^^7 
bearing  knights,  subdued  the  whole  co'ntrV    a    '''''"?'"'''''«  «^^0'<i^ 
out  between  the  Teutonic  knights  and  ZiT.i        ■^''''  "'^'"wards  broke 
edwith  the  most  dreadful  Sages     %esl''t''","^ 
cloak  of  their  ambitious  views  S,inripr..f  '""^''^  '"«'^«  ■•«"«*"'»  the 
gospel  of  peace,  committed  S  mos\  iSirnln  ri^"'^  "f  Propagating  the 
erally  agreed,  that  they  extirmUHThe  nJ^vp  p"''*''''"'''*'^  =  "^y-  ''  i^en- 
Cermans  there  i'Uheir  stead.^   'Fleir  ,err  orv  aTh'Ifr'  ''"^  P'«-'te/the 
the  Oder  ah.ng  the  Baltic,  to  the  b^v  of  f.Sh     "'J*'  l"ne  e.xiended  from 
Danlzic,  Kibing,  Thorn,  Culni.  &c^    L      ti  ,4,0  ih"""*'"''*  ""'''''''  !'''« 
ceived^a  terrible  check  ;  for  after  a  -n 'sfbldy  Li^l^eV^^??/-' - 

fresh  effusion  of  blood  :  till  a    lasi'  a  nLl      '*'"'•     T'"'^  occasioned  a 

which  It  was  agreed,  that  LUT^o'vSedSirp'"'''-'^  '"  ^^««'  ^y 
tinue  a  free  province  under  the  kin"'«  nrn^Ln,   '^^''^^P.^ussia  should  con. 

the  grand-master  should  po's-.tHh/oS  SSrt"«\''''' V'''.'''"^'^^ 
selves  vassals  of  Poland      The  kiiiiTi^  »T    P^''  "^•^"owledgiiig  them- 
ihrow  off  this  yoke.     In  1519   hevSlpH     "  ^"'^^'^''""'•ed,  but  ii,  vain.To 

•eel  in  15.5  by 'a  peace  io.^'h.  d^'t'Sacow'-r^r ''.''^.  ^^^  '^^•"'"« 
tliat  the  margrave  Albert  jrrar.H  m^«.^/  rT  * r.,^  *''"-''•  't  was  agreed 
acknowl<.dg<5  d„ke  ..r  siV?  ngii'  h^eastern^^l"'' n''^'^'^^^  «^'""'d  •i 
was  to  hold  as  a  fief  of  Poland^  and  whS  w«f  V"' "•.'  P^"««i«.  wl'ich  he 
heirs;  "'-''"pon  failure  of  malo^t."^;tsbrohe;s?.^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"  ^'"  ""»'« 

J^^s'iilri^cs^^^rs  ^  '"^  T^utoSS;;  SS;  :s^  a 

his'tlZil^tS^Snd^XrStS^^^  -'i«ion  into 

Joachim  added  the  duchy  of  Pruss  a  fo  the  ^L?""'?"?"?-     T'he  elector 
burg  w.ih  whH.h  it  had  been  ..losr  coS  ec?^d      tL''""'"  °f  "^anden- 
torCJeorKeW.iliH,,,  was  unhappily  ^JisiST;.  }^V'^"  "^  "'"  "'eo- 
thirly  yearn'  war,  in  which  Prussia  sSd  m^l  r^  *''f.  '"''"fnili'"  of  a 
Swedes.     Frederic  William,  called  the  "JrL^"i^   ■""'"  V'*  '"»*"'»««  "fthe 
dmary  talents  as  a  genera    a   stat««m„ff '*'"'"'"•     '^^om  his  extraor 
1656.  by  a  treaty  withVZ  i.  an'x.ii:"  ,^07  h^''"''''''r•  "'"«i"-d!Tn 
to  that  kingdom  ;  and  he  was  ack m,  Krd  h„^h'"'"''''^"'  heretofore  paid 
•overe.gn    ind..p.,.<lent  ,?nke.      He  3i?^  ^"  ''"r^"  "^  '''"rofie,  a 
tamed  Ch,ves;  recovered  part  of  PonTeraniS?  «.''!"''^*"  *"  •'"'"'"  •   "h- 
t>onofh,«,M,„„tryby„ffodingan,r^^^^^^^^^  P'^P"'"- 

the  ,m,K»I.lic  rcvocaii^m  of  the  e3ic    of  N?r,    .    L"/"*f""\;'^  ''"'"""•'■•  «''t'*' 
«...  .on.  raised  the  duchy  of  Pru^sLt^SXlinid^i^ih/Sra 
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January,  :70l,  in  a  solemn  assembly  of  the  states  of  the  empire,  placed 

Boon  alter  which  he  was  acknowledged  k  ns  of  Prussia  bv  all  i!ip  nth^^r 
Chr,st,an  powers.     His  so.uFrederiCwilliafn  [..Ssie   /h^^^^ 
r«P»n,  '  ^k'""^^  'ncreased  the  population  of  his  ountry  by  the  favo  rable 

rrandfLTh.r'h!H'H  '"  k^'  *^'r"^^^«*^  ^"^  persecuted  SallzburgJ^s.  is  h  a 
grandfather  had  done  by  making  it  an  asylum  to  the  Huiruenots    when 

Si^emeZfKi^^g'd'or  """"'"'=  '"^  '^""^'P^'  ^'"^^^  ^'^V 
th  J2TilI"vZnf  hf."  ^"'^''^''^ed  '»  »740  by  his  son  Frederic  11.,  then  in 

valour  and  h[«nr.l^P„^^'  '"a''  '^'''^''^'^  .'"''  '^*"^^"'"  furn.idable  by  his 
valour  and  his  prudence,  and  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  8iibiP<-t«  h« 
an  amendment  and  simplification  of  the  laws.  T  Urease  of  c  Znerce^ 
t^d  uStTi'Ur  of".°h"''  "''  depredations  ou  Poland,  Ld  hfs  "Kry* 
SSpreSL  wSh  thi  .  f  87!-,'J"'ee'l  privileges  «:  Dantzic-,  as  wdl  as  the 
oppressions  which  the  city  of  Thorn  endured,  though  ihev  miuht  serve  to 

teriiy.     On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.,  )„  the  same  V(  ar  yre- 

5e"aii  dalm  %rr  "'""  ^''''''''  '«  '  '"'"'id-a'ble  part  o/  whfc  Suchy 
he  la  d  claim.    He  forsome  lime  maintaiiud  a  war  against  Murii  Theres-L 

ln7iClZnf  P  ^  "^  •''"'^'  ^^.'^'"  ""e^'^y  ''«'"'««» tl'«  q^een  of  Hungary 
n^lJ  r.  ^,  "^  ^  ""J',""*  '^"«  «'>f"ed  «'  B'-'^slf'U  ;  l^y  wbi.-h  the  f  rmer 
ceded  to  the  alter  Upper  and  Lower  S.lesia,  with  the  co  ty  o  fSfn 
Bohemia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  engaged  to  pay  c'Li"  iiUrch  .  u»  n^ 

monly  ailed  "ihe  Siiesian  loan;"  and  at  the  peace  of  Aix  laCli'iDelle 
H.srir""f  P»"«" /""••a'xeed  to  him  whHtEver  had  bea.  hu  cSded 
His  father  hud  ever  paid  peculiar  attention  to  his  army,  but    1  e",ii„tf„n 

woo,  nt  nacl  loO.OOO  of  the  best  troops  in  Europe.     At  that  time  a  leairim 
was  formed  agamst  him  by  the  empress.queen.  and  t  ^0     Mo    %r" 
-allies  ;  Augustus   king  of  Poland  aiid  elec  .,r  of  Saxony,  ha  isecrelv  be 
come  a  party  to  this  confedenicy,  the  object  of  which  \lnX  subdue  The 
Prussian  dominions  and  partition  then,  among  the  con tractinrnowcrs 
Frederic  obtained  early  and  anlhentic  information  of  liis  dr«;  from  Sax 
ony,  and  prcf  eeded  with  no  less  spirit  thaneffeci  to  avert  it.     H,  m  rch-d 
l^V^llT^  '"'°  '"^"i'  electorate;  compelled  the  troop,  of  t,    Hector 

^t;;;:^  ;fp  :l -^^^^  -^-.  -  ^ 

=^;^^^ 

.Jh!f      T"  •'^•"defic,  long  regarded  as  ihe  hero  of  the  P,ns,i,n  mon. 
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that,  instead  of  exeecising  a  paternal  mro  r    u- 

Prussian  nation  as  a  fore^n^gS  relnU  Ih  P"^P'"'  ^'  "-^ff^'Jod  the 
mand;  his  so  e  thou<rht8  in  fu,.!  „  regards  the  army  under  lii«  ^nnl 
love  of  fa.„e  and  po"C'  wl''^S,T!Z  th^  '^""^'^""^  "»' '  " ' '  t ?; 
follownig  description  of  this  extra  .rHin«^  ^®  wntn.gs  of  J)r.  Moore  the 
ihe  tune  the  skeVch  was  wr  tte'  '" r  ^  ^.^Tp"^''  ''  ''^  appeared  aS 
die  size,  woli-made,  and  reinarkahi„  .  -.'''^'^'""^sih  is  belovv  the  mirl 
become  hardy  by  eiercise  and  «  K.^'^'^^'i''"  ^'^  '"ne  of  le     He   1' 

and  penetration;  he  has  fine  blue  eves  an,  *  hi?  ''"''' *'*""''"<=«»  «pint 
W'hole,niHy  be  said  to  be  agreeaL^  H?!  r  ^'*  countenance,  upon  iho 
degree  of  animation  while  he  conv'erses  ^''^'^ '''^''''*'  '^  JJeM 
inehnes  his  head  almost  constantly  on  ?.np  .^  T"^^  considerably,  and 
dearest  almost  imaginable      He  mIlI  ^"^^'  ^'«  '»"e  of  voice  is  thP 

h.m  regret  that  he  does  Soi  say  a  ±.  de^.T'''  '^""''/^^  those  who  hear 
always  lively,  very  often  just,  and  few  mtf  ^'''^-  "'^  "Innervations  are 
in  greater  perfection.  He  harrf  I  iv  "^"  P"^''*^^^  'he  talent  of  emvtf 
a  blue  coat'lined  an.  faceS  wUh'ferr.'iJ*;;';!' '^'^  ^^«.««.  w hu'h  c"o. i"  Is '" 
he  ahvays^wears  boots  will,  hussa  'o  «  J.  't"";:  waistcoat  and  breeches  • 
ankles  From  four  or  five  o'clock' in  Th.''"''  •'^""  '"  '''''^^^^^  S  h^ 
king  dedicates  all  his  hours,  mSdi-ail^  """""S^  ""  "^"  »'  I'igl  t,  this 
of  Dus.ness  or  amusement.  H^S  ,n ^* '" P*'""C"'«'-^'Ccupatio,rs  either 
anyplace  where  women  fo  m  Sart  of  th^'^^'""'''  ."■'  '^'  'J"'^'-'"'''  '•' "rt  of 
seldom  seen  at  festivals.  Alf  h L  ho  ,  "T"""^'  «"''s«quei.tlyTe  is 
spends  in  reading,  music,  or  Sesonetv,f  T  ^'"P'"yed  in  l,usiness  he 
The  only  repose  which  the  king  a  S    [?/'^*^P«"P''^^  whom  hee"  eems 

„f.u  -^         luuiine  01  husiiiPKa  »u  ik  ii  .  •  j'^'  ne  ca.i  continue 

of  he  greatest  dunce.     The  meanest  of      '''  P/'"«"ee  and  persevera  I^ 

oSccrs  ,™  generally  „„|,„j  ,Vi  , '  ,,'^,?,  ™'"P-">y.    Kigbl  „,  „i,^,',,' ,  ' 

and  perform   t  exafiitr  k  '      '  '"  ihose  w hoknmi;  ti.       i  '*"^*'ce, 

undefsttiilswUro  if;tu.h!,"r  "-''y  ""•'  ^q''itH    e       It    '     ,'r''["^''' 
the  ridiclous  or^oSad  2to  ytjLror '•''  ^'""'"-  ""«  "  v'r  e  Xed'S 

iiiiisiiigli 

*  "o  Bieauv  and  iiawear>»t| 
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auent  on  which  this  monarch  has  bestowed,  for  more  than  fortv  years,  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  is  unparalleled  either  in  the  ancient  "or  modern 
history  of  mankind.  This  peisfcveiance  of  ihcking,  as  it  is  vvitlioiit  ex- 
ample,  so  it  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  his  extraordinary  character. 
Ihat  degree  of  exertion  which  a  vigorous  mind  is  capable  of  making  on 
some  very  important  occasions.  Frederic  II.  has  made  during  his  whole 
reign  at  a  stretch,  without  permitting  pleasure,  indolence,  disgust,  or  dis- 
appointment to  interrupt  his  plan  for  a  single  day ;  and  he  has  obliged 
every  person,  throughout  the  various  departments  of  his  government,  to 
make  the  like  exertion  as  far  as  their  characters  and  strength  could  go 
In  what  manner  must  surh  a  king  be  served!  and  what  is  he  not  capable 
oi  performing !  Twice  every  year  he  makes  the  circuit  of  his  dominions. 
1  his  great  prince  is  so  perfectly  exempt  from  suspicion  and  personal  fear, 
that  he  resides  at  Sans  Souci,  in  his  electoral  dominions,  without  any 
guard  wimtever;  an  orderly  sergeant  or  corporal  only  attends  in  the  day- 
time, to  carry  occasional  orders  to  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  whither  he 
alway  returns  in  the  evening." 

Frederic  died  in  1786,  and  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic  William  II. 
(by  some  called  Frederic  III.)  an  extensive  and  prosperous  kiiigdom,  a 
large  ami  well-disciplined  army,  and  a  well-filled  treasury  ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed none  of  those  commanding  talents,  Ihat  energy,  or  that  patient  per 
severance,  which  so  eminently  distinguished  Ins  predecessor.  'J'he  finan- 
ces of  Prussia  were  soon  exhausted ;  and  in  consequence  of  ihe  high  rank 
among  the  huropean  states  to  which  Frederic  the  Great  had  elevated  her 
She  was  obliged  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  most  imoortant  aflairs  of 
the  continent,  which,  without  his  genius,  could  not  be  maintained.     Fred- 

f^'M,^^'' ';'.'"  ^'•'^''^'^  '"  ^'^^'  ^'"^  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic 
William  111. 

By  the  partil.on  of  Poiand  in  1792,  and  its  final  dismembe-iient  in  1795 
Frussia  acquired  a  great  extension  of  territory,  including  the  important 
city  01  Uaiiizic,  and  upwards  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants.  Ii;  17%  the 
t  russian  cabinet  made  a  secret  treaty  with  France;  and  after  many  sin- 
ister and  vascillaiing  movements,  Prussia  resolved  upon  tho  maintenance 
ofast,.ct  neutrality,  which,  in  the  state  of  Europe  at  that  time,  was  im- 
possible.  In  1803  France  occupied  Hanover;  and  in  180.5,  when  a  third 
coalition  was  forming  against  France,  Pruseia  wavered  more  than  ever 
Alexander  o  Russia  appeared  ..t  Berlin,  and  brought  about  the  conven- 
tioii  of  Potsdam,  Nov.  3,  1805;  but  after  the  battle  of  Aisierhlz,  Prussia 
sought  for  and  obtained  peacte  with  France,  and  was  coiscqnenilv  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  ror.qneror.  Again,  when  Napoleo.,  had  concluded 
the  confederacy  of  tlie  Rhine.  Prussia  stepped  forward  toancsl  hisgiean- 
tic  power;  but  the  battle  of  Jena  disclosed  to  the  world  how  impossible  it 
was  for  her  to  contend  against  the  emperor  and  his  confederated  allies 
The  peace  of  Tilsit  reduced  Prussia  to  half  its  former  dimensimi?  which 
hall  had  to  support  150,000  French  soldiers  until  the  end  of  IriO^and  to 
pny  120  millions  of  francs,  while  French  troops  were  to  retain  possession 
of  the  fortresses  of  Stretlin,  Kustrien.  and  (ilogau.  The  mnuster  Von 
Stein,  who  was  long  at  the  head  of  affairs,  was  a  most  un.Mimpromisine 
enemy  of  I- ranee,  and  being  in  ccmseqnence  compelled  by  them  to  ouil 
uermany,  IJaron  Hardenberg  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government 
as  stale-chancellor.  The  continuance  of  French  oppicission  at  lenclh 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  people.  After  Napolflon's  llussian  campai-rn  tli« 
populaliuii  rose  c«  masse,  and  to  iheir  zealous  efforts  in  the  cause  of  od- 
pressed  Lurope,  the  comnifteiicpsuf  his  discomfiture  may  Im^  inainlv  at 
inbuled.  The  part  -vhicli  I'russia  played  in  this  great  game  of  war  wn 
h.iTe  elsewhere  related,  and  i|  is  not  consislcnt  with  the  Imiiis  of  our 
wor.ito  make  needless  rcpetiiions ;  it  is  suffi.-ien;  lo  state,  that  at  tlio 
goiioral  peace  of  iai5,  Prussia  became  more  powerful  than  ever;  for  all 
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rania,  &c.     In  June,  ISaTihekV/drerl   «„?  '''''°"'  '"  5^*"'y'  P^me. 
Frederic  IV,  a  princ'e  pos;etin/L  ^'a^ab  rq^al'S'^^tl'^  ''^«°'^ 

them  from  -The  Briitannia  ;" Snd "^^3  fsferJin;^^^^  '^'^^P' 

to  acknovvledcre  their  worth :  -  Since  the  ueace  o?  «i  ?  P  "'"■-  f'^'«\beg 
tranquil.  Her  tremendous  suffer  nffint^ie  war  oil  a-  """^  ''^^  ''««» 
most  exalting  and  memorable  rank  Vrlu  nf.  '^u  '".'*  '"^''^P^^  "f^he 
eminent  honour  of  sharliiff  in  tht  ,.<;„<.  **  '""^  ^^^  ^'""^  l'a<l  ihe  pre- 

the  French  empirl  ani  fi  Je  thHTS^rh'^'T  ^'''"="  ^'^tinguisLd 
tranquil  but  progressive  prdspelity  ^     '^  '^"  '"'  ^^^'^"^^'^ '»  ^  ^-^^rse  of 

imrSV^ep^fehSturefe  As  Plato 

tism  might  refer  to  ts  rea  v  as  thi  m^l^ 'i'""  adopt  the  cause  of  despo- 
ment  directed  by  the  sSe  wHl  of  an  T.^M-f*''?''''^  '"stance  of  a  govern- 
Bacon,  we  thinkfsavs  Jhat  f  1.™  i  '"^"''"'l'  """^^  »"'l  patnoirc  king., 
be  the'finest  ,oy^rJ.^' fnTe^Lrr ^^^^^^  -«"'^ 

council,  the  decision  ofcondup    fhl  n,.  .     u  ''"^'  '^"'"  ^'^^  ""'ty  of 

the  impartiality  Thi? n  oS^s  Fof^^r  ^^ ^^  P'-^^ents  tumults,  and 
tials  to  all  government     Z     Lt  S  '  ""*'  ^^"^  ''"■*'  ^^^^»- 

Of  kin,s  cfnnol  be  secuSy'  fo  t  le  'n  i„cml"s'orf' ''  "'''  ""^  "^^^^ 
are  compelled  to  find  that  securiiv  in  ?„      7  .^  ''^  ''"^  successor,  we 

regulating  ,he  conduct  kngs  as  Xl.s^TS'';"''  '■'''^"*"'''''  *»  '*^^« 
which  are  ohiig^tions  and  in  Ln«   Ll     i     u"''-'^'''''  '"  ^o^'x^tion  oaths," 

The  chief  im  .ed^te  exSfireorSllVP"*'''''^^ 
means  of  defence.  whetherSa  y  or  nava      rKHnH"r"'  '^  '"  ^''^" 
At  this  moment  of  universal  oeJr  ^nlllJ\         ^-ngland  it  is  enormous, 
expenses  of  the  fleet  ZTl^ytrl' u£So^^^^^^^^  y^"'-^'  «he 

It  is  worth  our  wonder  to  know  tha  ihi  h  ''^^  millions  of  pounds, 
force  of  Prussia,  500  000  me  is  no.  nh'^  expense^of  the  military 
the  force  of  England  or  Sio  Vhit  TTh^'-  '"^ '^  ^"^f^''^^  "' 
arraMRomentofdividnaihe  vhoipfnrP^'n.  y  ^  ^""P^'^  ^"^  a.Jmirable 
and  the  lanUwehr.  ffi  indwel?  isTs.L  »  '"'''  P'r'"'  "^^'^""'"'8  '"-'"y 
reserve  of  the  armv  ai  d  is  m  aml.f,  ^'"'"^'"?  ."i'''^'^.  which  forms  the 

troops,  instead  oTrpVh^^J'recuTto^t^  """t  "'  ^'"^  '•^^"'" 

Prussia,  and  is  thus  organized     The  staS^  'y'^^'"  '^  P*^''"''"  '<> 

tary  s.^hool,  and  the  CwehV  forms  Z^  f  "^  'r  T^'^'J'  '*'«  "^'»'- 
and wehr  of  the  first  cla  "s  pSrm   he'  a     uT SeTcise    wUirt'l"^'     ?« 
troops,  and  the  eye  of  a  military  observe    wo  iwSetectnodr    '^^'''^''^' 
the  mancBuvres  of  either  corns     Ti.o  o„,I  ^  i  ""  "''^""rnce  m 

soldiers  who  have  been  drafted  from  th/^r-H-  '"''-'  """'''''  ''''"^'«y  «^ 
and  from  thence  to  the  second  i',"'"  '  I  ■  ''' '*^'"l^'''"y '"  ^'^«  f"''-^'  levy, 
number  of  „,.„  required  fonJe'reJ  ihr  arm^*^  "/  l*"*  '^'''''^^^  '^J''"'  '''''^ 
20  and  25  years  o?ace  t  ,e  remahfJlr  .?  J  '"  '"''''"  ^'""^  "'"«*-  ^"''ween 
levy  (orlandwehr  o7,he  ecoiX  assV  ThT  "'•^.''r"^''  '"  ''"'  "^'^^nd 
is  A>r  three  years  ;  but  yoimr^e„  c'f  nnv  .,  ?"""■  "[^"'"^•e  *"  'he army 
stead, to  enter  the  army  as  vynpr/""^^  '"  I'^f  «»•«  allowed,  in- 

without  receiving  Jn7pay.  A  ttJe  pmH  nf'"'"  ""  ^":'''''  '""'•  ""«  y*'"'-. 
reserve,  in  which  they  fon  inue  i  vo  llJ-  Zl  iT  '^V  T' »«  '^e 
in  the  army  and  two  in  thJl..L..       ^        ••'"®  "'''firs,  after  three  years 

and  after  t^welve  yea  •  serJ^^ce  •  ,1^  "'"'  T  '^«  '^*'y  "^ 'f'"  «"' «'''- " 
Crcle  during  the  SS^rof  T S^^f  Ji:r!3r  71!:- ^I^^ 
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at  the  age  of  39,  the  soldiers  of  the  second  levy  are  incorporated  in  the 
landstruin,  where  they  remain  until  the  age  of  50  ;  they  are  tliea  rf  leased 
frotti  all  militHry  service. 

We  believe  that  Louis  Philippe  is  as  perfectly  sincere  in  his  W/sh  for 
peace,  as  Lngland  is.  But  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  have 
none  ol  his  good  sense,  and  the  conquest  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  is  the 
dream  of  every  cobbler  in  France.  We  agree  entirely  in  the  opinion  that 
!•  ranee  would  much  more  probably  lose  ilian  gain  by  an  attack  on  those 
provinces.  Supposing  England  to  be  wholly  passive,  which  it  is  notori- 
ous  that  she  would  not  be,  nay,  could  not,  or  that  Russia  would  look  on, 
uerman  resistance,  in  its  present  slate  of  preparation,  would  be  fonnid- 
aoie.  1  he  former  facility  of  French  conquest  on  the  Rhine  arose  almost 
wholly  from  the  weakness  of  tlie  little  Rhenish  principalities,  too  small  to 
resist  separately  and  loo  jealous  to  unite.  But  the  greater  portion  of 
those  states  are  now  consolidated  into  the  Prussian  sovereignty,  and  rest 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Austria." 

The  principal  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions  lies  continuously  alone 
the  south  shore  of  the  Baltic,  between  Russia  and  Mecklenburg.  Th^ 
inland  frontier  of  this  part  of  the  monarchy  on  the  east  and  south  is  euffi^ 
cient  y  connected;  but  on  tie  •^-.'si  side  its  outline  is  very  irregular,  some 
small  iii(!ependent  states  being  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  Prus- 
sian do.mr.ions.  But  exclusive  of  this  principal  portion,  there  s  Ln  ex- 
tensive. Prussian  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine  ;  which  is  ser  arated 
from  the  easiern  part  of  the  kingdom  by  Hesse  Cassell,  part  of  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  &c.  The  canton  of  Neufchaiel,  in  Switzerland,  and  some 
detached  territories  in  Saxony,  also  belong  to  Prussia.  Considering  the 
importance  of  making  Prussia  a  first-rate  power  as  a  counterpoise  to 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  France  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  tlie  congress  of  Vienna  her  share  of  Poland  was  diminished,  and 
that  her  territories  were  not  rendered  more  compact. 


THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    NETHERLANDS 

COHPRIIINO 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 

The  Nbthkrlavds,  or  Low  Countries,  which  now  form  two  populous 
kingdoMis,  though  of  second-rate  importance  when  compared  with  thj 
great  h.nopean  powers,  were  at  the  (!ommenc«metit  of  the  Christian  era 
mere  dreary  marshes  and  dismal  forests  of  vast  extent,  which  were  fre- 
quently  overflowed  by  the  sea.  This  inhosi,itablc  low  track  was  thinly 
itihabited  hy  people  of  GfrrnHn  origin,  called  Uatavians  and  Frisians,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  miserable  huts,  raised  on  wooden  piles,  or  built  upon 
mounds  of  sand,  to  secure  them  above  the  reach  of  the  tides.  But  it  is 
not  t<.  he  understood  that  the  entire  region  was  of  this  description: 
athoui/h  It  has  been  graphically  said,  that  whole  forests  were  occasion' 
ally  t.irowii  down  by  a  tempest,  or  swept  away  by  inundation-toat  the 
sea  had  no  limits  and  the  earth  no  saidity.    The  higher  grounds,  extend 
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ing  from  the  Rhine  to  the  SchpHt  in/.i..^:„-  .u  * 

country,  the  ancient  (oLTTAdZnes^^^^^^  "^  ^^«°''y 

of  the  German  race,  who  subslstd  by  aS^urf  fnd'fh''^  ?^ 
had  towns  and  villages  in  the  heart  nf  »r  "r       f    ^.^°  '^^  <^*'"8e.    Thev 
abundant  supplies  of  co  n  and  cSt L    tiev  w'.?''  '^""''  '^°"'"''>'  P™^"«e5 
ized;  the  rites  of  Druidism  were  ob8;rvif/ T^  r""'*.8^^^      «»d  ""civii- 
consisted  of  two  classes.  SiierandXe^^^       mBntam;  and  the  people 

naaTutned'tSrraTsotl^^^^^  the  Gaui,.  that  warlike 

whose  country  they  denoSnatf  5 Si  a  eSa  "o^Er  J"«'  «P"ken  of. 
not  pursue  their  conquests  farther  tmvnrZ^.k'  ^^'S'""'  ?  bui  they  did 
that  the  deserc  plain?  and  patches  ofS'r  sL"'a'sV''"'*"?-  P^''^^^'^ 
Watery  bed,  were  scarcely  wo-th  the  tro  L  «f^V  ?  '  *^^'"*''  »™'n  t'»eir 
contending  for.  They  accordi  Hy  oSd  nptp*  P.'*'V.''8'  '""'=''  '«««  o( 
of  the  Netherlands  now  called  HoL^idwMrfhl'p^''""""  '°  ^l^^^  part 
Riru-lo  w  th  the  Roman  legions  for  their  i.birti  J^"«'ans  were  left^  to 
Cffisar  we  learn  that  Flanders  waHccupied  bvlh«  m"™  '^^  '"''''"SS  of 
Brabant  by  the  Atuatici,  Hainault  and  Samur  bv  thp  ^"''P^'f"^  *^""n*' 
able  for  desperate  courase  as  to  Pvnit«  Vh»    ^  i"®  ^®'"^"  ^o  remark- 

Kome).  Luxemburg  and  LirburgbTtheEb»ro^^^^^^^         S'  ''''•"'"'  °' 
cally  aescnbes  the  Belgians  as  thVj,08t  4r Me  „f  ^t  r  ^f'"""  ''"P^'^'*' 
observes  that  in  stature  and  bulk  thev  a.i7n««  ♦>,     «      ^^""^  ''"'''es,  and 
they  fought  with  an  energy  am   determZinn \^^'^^'"^'    But  though 
ceed,  the  discipline  and  Starv  skill  oTSr    "'^"''''  "^"""8:  co-^Id  ex- 
|h'  mastery.    J„  subduing  thTsVraveDeoltrR     «^«'V"«"y  "Stained 
he  most  barbarous  practises  of  ancient  wall r^       T?"'  *"'''  ''''""'^^  to 
tennmation  or  expulsion  seemed  ?o  be  necess,-  ^!!^^«'-  « time  either ex- 
and  valiant  spirits;  thus  we  read  thaUn  pl?  f ^  to  conquer  their  fierce 
Nervii.  near  Nam  Jr,  the  army  of  thl "  Sfr^'  '  celebrated  batUe  with  the 
60,000  men.  was  reduced  to  6^0ofanJtha^ontS^L'■'^f''  amounting  To 
he  sold  53,000  of  the  Atuatici  fo^  slaves     Rv  h  '"^  the  town  of  Tongres 
came  incorporated  with  the  r  conquerors  adonf/ftk^-°^'""'  '^'V^^- 
Bervedintheirarmies,provin?them1eIvP«  in     P    *^  ^^^"   manners,  and 
the  ablest  auxiliaries  that  eJfr  fought  bvih.."/"^  memorable  instances, 
n  this  state  they  remained  ?or  aS  ?Lr  cemuries'Sf.  ^"'""."'^.-ions.' 

Romans  subjugated  any  couLt^v^h!.-^^"^''^  *"  ""''''e,  thntwhenthe 
gradually  bec'aL  acqua^tS  w.ih'  the  aHs  'and"''A  ''T^"^^  ''"b'"^"'" 
life,  and  that  the  subsequent  prosperity  and  ra^^J  ,'»''^^"  T\°^  ^'^'li^ed 
i\'he«cale  of  nations  may  jSsilyTeltSuSdti.iT'''"^  "^^^  attained 
subsisted  between  the  conquerors  and  .£  n„       °  l^^  "onnexion  which 
he  Belgic  provinces.     From  rhe  Rol.,  .h?^'^"^'^^    '^h"«  *'  ^^as  with 
inundated  lands  from  th^K  &^'v  ');,«f'""'r^*'^V"'-«^««'nthiir 
mems,  and  canals;  and  as  theyVere  nat^uralTi  .'n??^  ^^^^^  «'"''^»''- 
people,  they  drained  their  marshes  and  nlnl/  .  ."v."*''  '^^  ""^  intelligent 
pasture  for  cattle  and  the  gromh  of  coJn'^buT  nr  ,1^"  ^'?^  '"''  "*'     ^  «« 
frmts  and  vegetables;  while  tovvns  S  villf      ''^ ''"'''^''''•'"  «f  <^hoice 
ground,  and  the  country    instead  nf  l-       '^-."^  '^^'"^  ''"'It   on  higher 
and  water,  presented  We  eye  JvaiSnr?/  "^r^/   "'""^^  of  bogS 
tnous  population,     fowards^he  declSsKn  o^r/hf  S'"'*"'^'  «"^  »"  '"dus- 
«s  rulers  were  compelled  to  withd  aw  The^r  .r,    '^r""  f'^P'-'e.  when 
Galha  Belgica  shared  the  fate  of  tl  e  rel    ^^^^^^  ^'""^  ^^  provinces, 
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Jf  i  M  P™^'^*'^"'«  *"<^  habitable.  The  maritime  lowland  descendants 
01  the  Meuapu,  now  blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  continued  to 
prosper  .n  commerce  and  agriculture.  Large  towns  had  been  l^uilt,  anj 
many  arts  and  manufactures,  brought  from  other  countries,  were  carried 
on  wuh  credit  and  success.  Bruges,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  other  towns 
rose  mto  unportance,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  F  emhig' 
was  universally  acknowledged.  nciiungi 

At  what  precise  time  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  it  is  impos- 
wble  to  speak  with  certainty;  but  we  know  that,  previous  to  the  rSn  of 
Charlemagne,  the  conversion  of  the  people  had  become  general?  and  ?ha 
chu  dies  and  monasteries  existed  ;n  various  parts  of  life  countA  Bu 
no  "••'^«  of  «he  fierce  and  valiant  warriors  of  former  days  re.nainea  :  their 
swords  had,  indeed,  been  turned  into  ploughshares,  and  theii  snPMr«  L.-! 
prumng-hooks,  but  feudal  institutions  ?,ad°convertXe 'free  sol^'of  the 
soil  uiio  abject  vassals,  who  now  toiled  only  to  enrich  the  baronill  lo  ds 
and  haughty  priests  whose  powers  and  possessions  were  immense  Th  3 
state  of  vassalage  did  not,  however,  extend  to  the  towns,  th^i  habitants 
of  which  were  mostly  n.erchanfs  and  manufactures,  enjovhig  ail  the  al- 
vantages  of  free  citizens.  Their  industry  and  ingennitv  not  01  v  mnl 
them  wealthy,  but  obtained  for  them  att/ntion  and  re  Let    a"  d^n    he 

fn  rf^"'^."'"'''^'5^^''.'''^  their  own  magistrates,  made  tloir  own  ?aws 
fortified  their  cities,  and  organized  a  regular  milit  a  from  »m^n!,  th  ' 
selves,  so  that  they  were  a&e  to  maintain  their  plages  and  d??e?id  he™; 
libertie-s  against  the  encroachments  of  foreign  princes  or  thpirnlnn^f^ 
erful  "obles  At  the  period  to  which  we  arf  no^w  referr  ng  t  e'^arSe 
commerce  of  the  Flemings  had  made  a  great  progress  w^\h  sSn  L^d 
England,  from  whence  they  had  obtained  large  importaons  of  wnnl 
Their  skill  in  the  manufac,u.;e  of  woolen  stuffs  and  cToTs  1  XstablSed 
for  them  a  market  in  every  foreign  port;  the  heirinff-fishprr  fvu»  i  til 

farauTSrwet;^^"'"^  ^'•'^'°  tLrthe'yadde'd^';'"L^t^t'2id7VX^ 

ani\:^;^ss;^rK:Li:i:jrKer^iSfi£s 

burg,  L.mburg,  and  Gneldres  were  governe?  by*  dukes  Fhndtrs^H.T 
and,  Zealand,  Hainault,  Artois,  Naniur,  and  Zutphen.  b^  coun^  FW.  " 
land  Proper  remained  a  free  lordship;  Utrecht  becamra  SLri.  ,1f: 
secular  authority  of  the  bishop  exleifding  over  Gronrgen  and  oTe  y^  el 
Of  all  these  realms,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the  most  nowprff.i*  I 
a  ter  their  possessions  had  passed,  in  1383,  to  the  m"  f  pSTe?  if  ho  "j 

nL?''^."n''^'  ^^^  ^''T:  P?"'y>^y  •"^"i^ges, partly  by  fJcrorissimf 
obtained  possession  of  the  largest  part  of  the  tow  CoQntries  ' 

During  the  crusades  the  Flemish  burehers  ohtHinPrt  ^IJ  ♦  a 
owing  to  the  mania  with  which  many  of  fl  e  nobles  we^rpiit'^V^''^'.^' 
the  lu.|y  leaguers.  In  order  to  rais^morvey  foTSDS^%rmf!\'°  J"'" 
bat  against  the  Saracens,  they  were  induced  to  narT&h^?^^  1  'r"'"; 
to  grant  great  privileges  and  political  powers  to  the  weaUhv  ton^^.'''  \"^ 
thus  were  enabled  to  purchase  independence  and  a  l?Sfc  'on  of 'tS^ 
own,  as  we  have  before  mentioned.  "The  people  con JinnL  ^f  t^" 
power,  gradually  extorted  from  their  rulers  so  maifyconce's  on  luhe 
provinces  formed,  in  rea  itv.  a  demot-raev  anH  «V™^„i  '  ["at  the 

ject  to  the  monarch  of  Frai:.;:  aSyKaie's"'  When°K  Sr'^ur^oiu 
was  subject  to  despotism,  and  involved  in  compara  ive  Dnora. L/  1  k' 
barism,  the  court  of  the  .;ount8  of  Flanders  w  a?  the  rhn!-?  •V""'  ^'''; 
liberty,  civilization,  and  useful  knowfedget  and  w5en  the  sE''r ".."^ 
nations  scarcely  ventured  beyond  the  sigh  of  lanTthoJe  of  tho  PiJ'^^'l 
merchants  traversed  the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwern  nn«L  ^T!? 
commerce  and  wealth  of  thenorlh  of  Eunme  In  th  s  stM.  n"'''''  ^^' 
ong  continued,  until  they  came  under  the  5ominio;*'S-^h?d  "ke'^o'S 
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ptJtKiy,  about  the  middle  of  th#»  fjffoo^.u 

we  find  o,.ly  unconnected  duehfes''^^^^^^^^  T'^''^^'  ««  this  event, 

.nnumerable  rights,  claims,  a  .rprivZes  a^v^.'iJfr''.  '"^.  '"'^"«'  ^^"'' 
subjects  and  vassals  against  each  othP?nr  „.  '^f"'^  enforced  now  by 

by  ords  and  vassals  afains  Se  mo„a;ch  So  !t  .I'''""  '°'"'^« '  ^"^  no i 
collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  it^Zn      h  au  "'^  expression  of  any 

the  commerfcial  and  m^arfact 'ring  towns  of^h. 'J'  B";;8""diaa  dynastj 
a  remarkable  prosperity.  The  famn„r  ?  .  ^''^  Countries  enjoved 
instituted  in  I430;%2before  ,&of  th«  fi"r  »''\««'d«»  Fleece^Tas 
^pres  had  4.000  looma,  and  the  citj  o?  cSnu  soSon"'"'"'^  ^"^  ^"-^  «f 
and  Antwerp  were  the  ffreat  maric  r.Lv!  50.000  weavers.     Brujres 

each  about  2^00,000  inSnTs  ''S'Le  FTe'rsr''' ""^'l' «"^  "^""S 
gundy,  named  Philip  the  Good  abont  i^S;  i^ '"""'"'"'^^''^  fiukeof  Bur- 
to  a  vicious  and  foolish  excess   '  The  weaullv"^"'""".'  i'"'"^  ^^^  ^"'•'^^ 

SbTe";uii!-^^^-"^  their  i^^:^^i^s^t 

one^^r.^^io^r^rwt^-^^^^^^^  that,  in 

and  other  resorts  of  debauchery     The  nr?=  '''''''' '"'^^^^^'"'''"'g-houses 
success      Van  Dyck  invented  the  beauMAH  n  r*?  cultivated  with  great 
m.sh  school  is  renowned.    Paintinron  1«  """^^l"  '^'""  '"'"^'^  '^e  FJe- 
tapestry.  and  chimes  were  also  nvfnted  E  R'',r'"^!"f-^''"'°"^«'  '^ce, 
of  the  magnificent  cathedrals  and  town-ha  u^^^'k"™  ^*  ^'"«  P«"od.     Mos 
the  13th  and  14th  centuries.     Histrv   noi  r'"  "'^  ?""'!'y  "'ere  built  in 
cultivntcd    and  the   University  of  SvahiT./".?.  '"'"""^  ^^'•«  '""^h 
Europe.     I„  1477  Belgium  passed  unlr  .L  i'  ^^^  "«"'  celebrated  in 
Auttna;  and  after  many  yeSJs  of  cont,Vfe''^"^'Vy  ^'^  the  empire  of 
Iian  and  the  democratic  Fle£.!  the  fnlo"'^^"  "'^  ^^''P"''"  Maximi- 
h.s  grandson.  Cha.les  V..  kS l"5f  Spahi  anT'"'' '"  '^l^'  ^^^^ended  to 
his  reign  the  affluence  of  the  Flemish  hLi?^  emperor  of  Germany,     in 
The  city  of  Ghent  contained  175  oooiJft."'''  ^"^"''''  "^  I'ijfhest  point 
engaged  in  weaving  another  hX'"f^".^''t«.  of  '"'^«'n  100.000  were 
ed  stufis  of  E„g,ish^„3'^j^an  sh  woiuo  [he  v^"^"?  •'^"""^">'  ^^Po''- 
The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  conrined  2  So  Jl  '"^.  ""^  ^•"'^°'"0"  ''"""s. 
to  come  to  the  wharfs  ;  her  gates  vv^.^    i       ^^^^^'''  "'«''"'&  their  turn 
gons;  and  her  exchange  was^aSnZ,^''^  «"'«''^d  by  500  iSaded  vvag 

who  expended  l^O.ooo^goTden  c  o"t  in  rslnoleT  '^  "'^^'^^  "'^''^ham!, 
If.,  son  of  Charles  V.  The  value  of  .,!  ^^  banquet  given  to  PhiJin 
England  and  Spain  exceeded  4  0^>oioonr'°"'  ?""i"'y  ""Ported  fr  ,n 
prosperity  experienced  a  rapid  aiJ^lPiH'"'.*'^  ^°'^-  ™s  «maz  r,g 
tyranny  and  bigotry  of  PhilinVhi/.'''''''''"^  "'"^er  the  malignant 
tion  had  found /ver?  ""me^S^  a^h  rent'  l^ief  "'"  "^'J^^^'^"'  ^^^  '-' 
aroSl  '"'^  P'""^"^'«d  zeal  by  seveVal  nonS"';  ^"^"^'■^"i^^"'  was 
around  them  crowds  amountina  L,^lt  popular   fanatics,  who  drew 

of  conoelasts  also  ap^eS  2?d  3  m  Sed^th''""'  "'"  ^''''^'  ?'"  e^ 
four  hundred  churches.  Protestant  ner!„?.-^^  ornamental  property  of 
been  commenced  by  Charlerv  •  b  t^hv  PK"r'''',T''y  "^^  Inquisition  had 
US  most  d.abolical'extra?agan;;.^"He^ned'fhi^'  ''  ''''  ««t«hli«hed  in 
soldiers,  and  commissioned  the  duke  of  All.  , '''^  ::°""""y  ^^"^  Spanish 
Z  ^•kP'""J^"'''"'  heretic  in  Belgium  Von.i?  ^*'''P«t«'^vi'hout  mercy, 
describe  the  proceedings  of  this  f  hi?'    ij-  '"'?*''  *''»'■«  been  written   to 

l^S^T'V^^^i  in  lefs  than  X  'iears  hTh.^d  n.!f';^"J"^'7  V^rsecloy, 
and  women  by  the  sword,  the  eibbet  the  rti     P."'u'°  '^^'^^h  18,000  men 

i'lf  "i  ^^»'h  in  its  mos  hideous  Lms  drn;^.^  '^"  "'""««•  ^"i"  and 
Jt£"'^'^^herc  they  introduced  the  manufl^clf., """"??]?«  ^^  ""«»"s  ... 
^nent.    Commerce  and  trade  in  pL^,ilf' H""?  skill  of  Bruges  and 

5etrTe?'"""ir^'«  'educed  ti"  b^!^Sbre'd'tht'  ^V^^'  •"->.V  "^ 'he 
^eserted.  and  fwest  wolves  often  JL„^i  j^u'  *"®  ^'^at  c  t  es  wore  half 
desolated  villages."         '^''  °"^"  devoured  the  scattered  inhabitant-  of 
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FeTdi»BndTTn°H  h"?*  ^"f'sed  with  the  most  tyrannical  fury  bv 
Ih-  Nethlili  '  ^!^' ''"'"'  "^^  ^*''"'  *''""'  PfiiliP  had  created  gove^nw 
wLceof  btntlT.f'^^  •  '''°"»  ^'*""'*  for  their  freedom,  and  WilE 
Ew^  I,  .K  Tj'"  ^""junction  with  his  brother,  Count  Louis  of  NasaaM 
lTJSfr..S'*'*  ""m?"  "^  'IJ"  "'habitants,  in  their'  noWe  sirZies  foJIe.' 
fc  ci;;ed';SrS.M^^^^^^  »»"•««  °f  Honandfrtheir'own 

forrerandseve^lnth^^^^^^ 
Sd  £,,   fn  1^7*^  ^„    **""""  *"1  P'o^'nc^*  declared  for  him.    He  first 

gSvS;    ^h^'i"*''  °*'''*'^'  *''°  ''»«*  "•»™«d  the  name  of  fJS 
■tales  appointed  him  governor  and  captain-general  of  the  United  Pmv^n 
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glTLh."; r rccf.i''^ SliLf  '"^^  -'««-.  ''"Hng twenty  year,. with 
sullied  by  c.  udry  ZtngrJuudl^T  S"*  "'^  "•'«  I^'"««'«  Sovlrnment  wlc 
death  of  the  pen^iona^y  Cev'e  ,  t'S^wEiTS'  "^  ««"demnSL'  S 
tion.     This  man,  who  was  an  aIIJ,^  wnose  influence  he  owed  his  ».i«»« 

politic^  w««aerifi.ed  To  JiJoptSS -""bufhrJif *°"k  ^""^  «  rejub  ea„  ?[ 
principles  for  w  hich  he  auffpr^T.^       '  ^"*  ""  '^^a'h  caused  the  nniiiLii 

to     he  United  Netherlands     FrederiJ-  -*'''""'  '«"«""««d  all  Km 

•      S^'"'"-".  who  was  fourth  stadthowTr   k  • '  ""c^eeded  by  his  on  v  son 

He  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  ^^  ^^'"Sivfenty  one  years  ya^ST 

broke  out  between  the  ITnif-!^  d      ?'  ^'  "^^  *»"  father     In  irw  „    *^- 

formed  a  Hpai^n  »^^  •        ''^'^*""  pensionary  De  Wi**     iiru    P'^S''"'ce- 

heliouse  of  Austria,  LdthrreDubiite"^'  P'-«'""ce8  fell  to  theshai  ,/ 
Mide.un,il  i„  So.  ^^'  °"  '''®  «!«»'''  of  William     If  .'k^^  afterwards  l>e. 


1^8 
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power;  and  in  1747,  the  French  making  an  irruption  into  Dutch  Hanaers 
the  republic  unanimou^v  declared  the  above  mentioned  William,  pnnceo! 
Orange,  stadihoWer,  captain-general,  and  admiral-in-chief,  makmg  those 
dignities  hereditary  in  his  ftmily,  even   in  the  female  and  coliatera! 
branches.    In  the  general  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in  175C,  the 
Dutch,  taking  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  were  perhaps  the  greatest  gamers, 
by  supplying  the  belligerent  powers  with  naval  and  military  stores;  and 
when  the  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  American  colonies  ro 
kindled  the  flames  of  war,  the  most  essential  assistance  was  procured  both 
to  America  and  France,  by  means  of  the  Dutch  settlement  at  St.  Busta 
tins,  and  of  the  freights  brought  by  their  ships.     At  length  it  was  dis- 
covered by  the  capture  of  an  American  packet,  that  a  treaty  between  the 
American  States  and  the  province  of  Holland  was  actually  adjusted,  and 
that  Mr.  Laurens,   ftirmerly  of  the  congress,  was  appointed  to  reside 
at  Amsterdam  in  a  public  capacity.    This  occasioned  the  court  of  London 
first  to  cancel  a!l  treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  which  then  subsisted 
between  that  kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  soon  after,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1780,  to  issue  a  declaration  of  hostilities  against  the  republic.    The 
resentment  of  Gre^t  Britain  proved  extremely  fatal  to  the  possessions  and 
wealth  of  the  Dutch  ;  the  island  of  St.  Eustalius,  with  a  large  fleet  of  valu- 
able merchant  ships,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  a  naval  and  military  force  under 
the  command  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  General  Vaughan ;  several  home- 
ward-bound East  India  ships,  richly  laden,  were  either  taken  by  the  En- 
glish or  destroyed ;  Negapatam,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  and  their  chief 
settlement  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  were  wrested  from  them  ;  and  a  fleet 
of  merchant  ships  bonnd  to  the  Baltic,  convoyed  by  a  squadron  of  Dutch 
men-of-war,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Zoutman,  were  obliged  tore- 
turn  to  the  Tcxel,  and  one  of  the  74  gun  ships  was  sunk  in  a  very  sharp 
action  which  happened  with  a  British  squadron  under  the  command  01 
Admiral  Hyde  Parker.  . 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  of  Germany,  attentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  dominions  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  desirous  of  procuring  for 
his  subjects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  extension  of  their  com- 
merce, determined  to  oblige  the  Dutch  to  allow  a  free  navigation  on  the 
Scheldt,  which  river,  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the  year  1648,  they  pos- 
sessed exclusively.    To  procure  this,  a  ship,  bearing  the  imperial  flag, 
proceeded  down  the  Scheldt  from  Antwerp;  the  captain  being  ordered 
not  to  submit  to  any  detention  or  examination  whatever  from  the  ships 
belonging  to  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or  to  make  any 
declaration  at  the  custom-houses  belonging  to  the  republic  on  that  river, 
or  to  acknowledge  them  in  any  manner  whatever.     At  the  same  time 
another  vessel  was  ordered  to  sail  from  Ostend  up  the  Scheldt  to  Ant- 
werp.    They  were  both  stopped  by  the  Dutch  on  their  passage,  which 
the  emperor  construed  into  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, alihnngh  by  the  14th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  entered  into  with 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Scheldt  should  remain  shut; 
in  consequence  of  which  that  river  had  remained  guarded  by  two  forts, 
Lillo  and  Lieskemhock,  assisted  by  guard-ships.    An  army  of  eighty  thou- 
sand men  was  now  assembling;  and  some  imperial  troops,  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  advancing  towards  Lillo,  the  governor  ordered  the  sluices  to 
be  opened  in  November,  1784,  which  laid  a  lan^e  extent  of  circumjacent 
country  under  water.    A  war  between  the  emperor  and  the  republic 
seemed  to  be  inevitable  ;  but  the  interpoBilion  of  the  courts  of  Versaillei 
Bnd  Berlin  prevented  that  evil ;  and  the  emperor  at  lenglh  agreed  to  givfl 
up  his  claims,  on  receiving  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Dutch,  to 
Indemnify  him  for  the   expenses  which  had  been  incurred  by  his  pre- 
parations for  war.  .    ,„,, 
WillixT)  v.,  the  seventh  ^tsdtholdor,  on  the  death  of  his  iuiher  in  nril. 
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uniceeded  to  that  diirnitv  wh»n  nni..  «• 

«ger   his  mother,  w^o  U  priLlL^J^*^^^^^^  ""'  P"''<'«»»^ow. 

daughter  of  George  II.).  wns  fln„nY„7^J^  °^  England,  (bfcing  the  d<Wt 
young  prince  ;  the^rint  TslTi  fe  vC^^M^"•^^"'»^'•«•»  <^^e 
general  and  lord-high-adoiral  d,,w„r*u        • '^*"'"'"^'  ««'ed  as  «sflDtain. 

prince  in  whom  gentlenesranif  1„  •  ^  **  minority,  over  the  mind  of « 
ties,  caused  him  ?till  'r^eta  "n^.^^^ES  T""  «"°f>  Prevailh  g  qua  i! 
however,  before  the  people  beo-.n  i^f  "'^  P"''^''-     It  was  not  loni 
partiality  was  shown  to  fo^iSs  :„  .hr^'"'"  *''''*  ^^e  most  undTsgS 

Ian  Vander  Marsh,  who  had  W^n  „!?         j  ^  P""""  "^  Grange  was  CaD«.| 
;;on  of  chaniberhlin.  and  "e'nnoTl  d  '  xElt^h  ''>"  ""^"  "«'"«  ^T 
nitiesof  conversing  with  the  nrin;»  .    '^°"'n  having  continual  oDDorlu 
cessity  there  was  for  him  to  TnrT,V"  f"'''**' ^«P'e«ented  to  him  the  nl' 
the  states  had  vested  in  L,  an3  n„T'  ^^  '*«/"""?  ^^at  nuthoriTy  wh"ch 
.     a  manner.    The  princ4  SowlXi^Z' '^^•"^^^^ 

promised  to  act  upon  it  •  but  wh3i  /^  J"^*"^^«  "^  the  suggest  on  and 
he  might  render  himself  hkh^  „"  '"f '""^^  ^^'^^  Pointed  outTn  lh"ch 
vacant  offices,  he  found  the  rJLP"? '''.■■  '^yPPO'nting  certain  peJso^stn 
tonied  ,0  be  held  to^stronX  be  C f  '"  ^u'"''  '''  ^"^  «ver  b?en  accVs^ 
cause  of  hi«  master,  and  "o^  Hn  M.e  r^"u-^'^'*  '^'^  ^"P^"""  to  deserX 

The  republican,  or  anti-k^ndthnMr  •  ^u'tted  the  country. 

«een  h..jd  subsisted  in  the  p  it^"^™  ff  as  we^have  already 

di'ath  of  Maurice,  the  second  st^.d^L,/'  r*=^»he  year  1647,  or  from  thJ 
(l>e  most  effectual  support  whlTif'' *^"""'l '^^  »''« '"'"nisf.V  of  PrancJ 
nioney  could  render.  EL  fLn  J  '"  ,'"■'8^"%''"^  «  '»vish  distribution  of 
the  trea.,ry  of  M,e  court  of  Vers„iMe?^7  "I  ""Ty  ''"'^  t<^«"  issued  from 
However  secretly  these  practk'es  "ni ' ht  h.  •  "'  '"*^''"'*'  "^  this  party 
ce.ik'd  from  the  coiirt«  ,!eT      j         T  ''  ""  carried  on,  they  wpm  »,-^*       ' 

""J  aiclslvo  mensure;  whirl,  «„,?„*    '."'  ^"'"minti  on  a  v»r»  bold 

^»;v-,urc    nsen,   wiioio  he 
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led  on  the  13lh  of  September  into  ihe  province  of  Guelderland,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  restoring  the  prince  of  Orange  to  his  rights. 

The  judicious  distribution  of  the  troops,  and  the  vigour  of  their  opera 
tions,  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  commander.  A  general  panic 
teized  the  republican  party ;  only  the  town  of  Goream,  which  was  com< 
manded  by  Capellan,  sustained  a  bombardment  for  about  an  hour ;  the 
other  places  of  strength  opened  their  gates  at  the  first  summons.  Even 
the  strong  city  of  Utrecht,  in  which  were  ten  thousand  men  in  arms,  and 
whose  fortifications  had  been  gfteatly  strengthened,  instead  of  meeting 
with  firmness  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  was  deserted  by  the  whole  re- 
publican party,  with  all  the  precipitancy  of  desperation.  These  rapid 
successes  of  the  duke  caused  the  Orange  party  to  gain  the  ascendency  at 
the  Hague;  butthecity  of  Amsterdam  remained  determined  to  resist  to  the 
utmost ;  relying  upon  the  prodigious  strength  of  the  place,  which  both 
nature  and  art,  it  had  ever  been  supposed,  contributed  to  render  impregna- 
ble. The  duke,  however,  made  his  arrangements  for  attacking  the  city  in 
various  directions,  leading  on  his  choicest  troops  to  the  most  perilous 
assault  in  person.  After  a  very  obstinate  conflict,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  outworks  were  taken,  which  gave  the  besiegers  a  secure 
lodgement,  ahd  threatened  the  city  with  a  destructive  bombardment ;  the 
magistracy  of  the  city  finding  themselves  thus  placed,  thought  it  high 
time  to  submit  to  terms. 

After  this  event,  nothing  material  occurred  till  the  invasion  of  the  French 
revolutionists,  which  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  both  in  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  1792  the'  national  assembly  sent  General  Dumouriez,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  to  invade  Belgium,,  it  being  an  object  of  first 
rate  importance  to  deprive  Austria  of  that  country ;  and,  in  November,  the 
French  general  gained  a  great  victory  at  Jenappe,  in  Hainault.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  Dumouriez  made  his  triumphant  entry  into  Brussels. 
The  party  who  favoured  the  French  was  made  too  strong,  conjointly  with 
the  invaders,  for  the  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  to  resist  the  invaders 
with  any  chance  of  success ;  accordingly,  in  a  very  short  time,  ail  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Netlierlands  submitted  to  the  French;  and  it  was 
pompously  asserted  by  the  latter,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Belgians 
themselves  to  throw  olTthe  government  of  Austria,  and  be  incorporated 
with  the  French  republic.  That  many  really  wished  this,  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  though  the  turbulent  and  disaffected  were  numerous,  such  an 
union  was  not  desired  by  the  majority  of  those  who  had  anything  to  lose. 

Although  by  fi  very  easy  conquest  the  French  had  gained  possession  ol 
the  Netherlands,  the  emperor  of  Austria  took  immediate  measures  with  a 
view  to  its  recovery.  A  large  army,  under  the  archduke  Charles,  joined 
by  the  duke  of  York  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  their  English 
and  Dutch  troops,  contended  for  a  time  with  the  armies  of  France;  but 
after  two  years  of  warfare,  in  which  the  allied  troops,  but  more  particu- 
larly the  British,  sufTered  verv  severely,  the  caus*!  of  the  stadiholder  grew 
hopeless.  When,  therefore,  in  1794,  the  vicloriouH  banners  of  republican 
France  waved  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland,  the  malcontents  again  rose. 
Pichegru,  aided  by  the  severity  of  the  winter,  in  1795,  and  by  the  favoui 
of  the  popular  party  towards  the  French,  made  an  easy  conquest  of  Hoi- 
land.  The  hereditary  stadtholder  fled  with  his  family  to  England,  ami 
the  Batavian  republic  was  formed,  May  16,  1795. 

The  old  provinces  were  now  merged  into  one  repnblic  ;  the  legislativt; 

Cower,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  was  given  to  a  represen.ative  assum- 
ly;  and  the  executive  to  a  dire<;tory  of  five.  The  new  republic  wiif 
obliffed  to  cede  to  France  some  southern  districts,  particularly  Maestrirhi, 
Venloo,  Limburg, and  Dirtch  Flanders;  to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  with 
that  state  ;  pay  a  sum  of  one  hundred  millions  of  guilders  ;  and  allow  tlie 
French  troops  to  occupy  its  territories.     Sit  years  after,  it  was  found 
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overpowered  ij.  Ihoie  of  EnSd  •  sri"?  °-  '^1  ^1""«^^'  «""^  '^8  fleets 
limited  to  a  coaS  ?Le  .nS  fn  f/ i°"'*'  >«»*««'«;  '««  commerce 
bank  of  AmsSlm^uJed  Bv  the  n«  J^Tl'"  •'""'!''"P"°" '  ""«*  *»>« 
prived  of  Ceylon,  one  „f  its  rich/st  o^^"     °^  Amiens,  in  1803.  it  was  de- 

eluded  betweerG?rtL  tain  and  fIoTI^^^".^'""*^^^^^  ^''^^  '^«°- 
were  just  awakened  the  hH?nr„  a  '  ""'*  *''/.  ''°P*'  «f  '^«"er  times 

thunder  of  w^  again Vcsou^^^^^^^^^^^  ^"'  suddenly  dispelled,  and  the 

blockaded,  its  flefts  werTannSTil^tod  !„!.  T^"l  """"."^-  '*«  P"'-'^  ^"« 
power  of  the  RrltL, .  w  •    '  ?"?  '^^  *''»*»"*  colonies  fell  into  the 

tre  ted  1  f.^  '  J^^  prosperity,  indeed,  seemed   forever  ffone     it  was 

^:^^i^^:;:!:z::ii.£:^^ '''  ^^---'^^^^  ^^^^  '^"• 

fJ"from'';;^^ptvVm°;nf;rktX:1nTh'  '''' ^""^  "^V^"^'^  ^»*' - 
continued  lo  grow  worse  and  th«.nf  ^^e  condition  of  the  country,  it 
sent  itself  was  tT.e  ?ncorDoiation  nf  ^hT'1^  "'■''i  now  seemed  to  Jre- 
This  a.H;ording!y  took  nl.?e  tn  iSOfi  It  ""i  ^"'^  [he  French  empire. 
plishedbeingKrSJ  int^a^d^^^^^^  ^^^ '."  t'"''''?''  ''  ^'"^  '"^^o"" 
of  N.poleon\  brothe^as  invested  &  '.h^  *'"'''  ^°"''  Bon"pnrte,  one 
was  equiilly  unfortunateTa-  k  n^ll,  u^  sovereignty.     But  Holland 

tavi«n\epJb!ic     Thr„irbva  tit^^  '^  "^^^  designated  the  Ba- 

the right?  of  a  constitu'tio^nri  m  f  l^  ^T''^'  ^J"^  ^""'^  Possessed 
his  nuihority  wUh  dS  8  andTn"''';-'!^^'^"'  ^''^"'^'^  to%xercise 
strumentof^aplo       JtlsTritK^^^^^^  *••«  '"^''^  '"- 

cated  the  crown.Tf  "v<  u   of  his  elde«rinn  ""^'"^  unexpectedly  abdi- 

Fre^IiXSpf-a'tSe  ^pSa^^^^^^^^^^^^  — es.    The 

annexing  Holland  to  the  French  eS^e^i*"l"..l^"^«  'T  P"'"'^^  *■«' 
council  of  stale,  two  judVes  in  iff  nnV»  f  "'°"'  "*  <^*'P"''esin  the 
deputies  in  the  legislaliierdy  ^  ig  assigned  toT^'Th'""'  ^'''T^''' 
tein  was  then  more  strictly  enforced  il.«  .ut„  ^  ''*  coiilmental  sys- 

con«.ripti.Mi  laws  were  it^oJuS  w'hi^.tv  h  T^  «"tf'ne"led.  and  the 
were  (.•o.npeiled  to  fi^Mil  fr  a  cause  aili  f./.vt."'^'!.''"'  l""»'  ^"^  brother, 
tested.     The  Dntcl  dena  unems  u-h^h  r  7*'^'*'  '^^^  *'*'^  f»rmcrlj  con. 
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«je  people  looked  forward  with  the  hope  that  their  worst  days  had  passed 
Ihe  prince  of  Orange  had  died  in  England,  in  1806;   but  his  son  was 
living,  and  on  him  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  fixed.    The  Russian  cam- 
paign  of  1812,  so  fatal  to  the  ambition  of  the  French  emperor,  was  re- 
carded  by  the  Dutch  patriots  as  the  advent  of  their  deliverance.     But 
Bonaparte  was  still  in  power,  and  most  of  the  fortresses  in  the  Neth- 
eriands  were  garrisoned  with  the  French  soldiers.     Ardent,  therefore,  as 
Uieir  feelings  were,  and  anxious  as  were  their    hopes,  they  putientlv 
watched  that  portentous  cloud  which  appeared  in  the  politicalhorizon. 
and  which  at  last  burst  with  desolating  fury  on  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  at 
Leipsic.    That  important  battle  may  Be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
Belgium  and  Holland:  the  armies  of  the  allies  advanced  against  France- 
f/'T.u"*'?  Prussian  and  Russian  force,  under  Bulow,  was  sent  against 
the  Ne  herlands,  and  was  joined   by  a  detachment  fcom  England,  under 
Oeneral  Graham.    All  the  great  towns  now  declared  for  William,  prince 
of  Orange,  who,  on  the  13th  of  November,  1813,  arrived  at  the  Hague,  and 
was  weleomed  with  the  siftcerest  tokens  of  joy  and  affection.     Ho  imme- 
diately repaired  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king,  the  peo- 
pie  being  unanimously  desirous  that  the  stadtholderate  should  be  chaneed 
IDlo  I?,    \    r^"^^  monarchy.    It  was  not  long  before  the  whole  country 
was  61  iirely  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  and  the  new  sovl- 
reign,  (the  sixth  in  descent  from  the  illustrious  founder  of  the  reDublic) 

b7tVett!"e'of  W?Et'  ""  ''"  '"''  °'  ''"'='•  '''''  ^"^  P'"'^^""^^ 

»i?J  ^u°^ii  °{ ^A^i^j'^'yT  ?^  '^'*""'''  ^^^  ^*'e'<^  provinces  were  united 
r  ^  •''i,^""^n  Netherlands,  to  form  one  kingdom,  and  William  was 
recognised  by  all  the  powers  as  sovereign  king  of  the  Netherlands.  At 
Mie  time  of  this  arrangement  a  treaty  was  made  with  Great  Britain, 
which  power  agreed  to  restore   all  the  colonies  it  had  taken  from'  the 

S»^»:""P^k''*  *^-P*  u^  ^°°^  ""P«'  ^^'y'""'  Essequibo,  Berbice.  and 
Uemerara.  This  union  by  no  means  gave  entire  saiisfaction;  indeed. 
there  had  never  been  any   cordiality  between   the   two  people,  owine 

^„i„  -i'*iiF'T'"^J"'''"^l'''u**'*  Belgians,  who  are  catholics,  and  not 
^ny  dislike  being  governed  by  a  proicstant  king,  but  have  a  kind  ol 
national  animosity  to  the  Dutch,  the  people,  however,  were  obliged  to 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  ruling  power.  """gcu  lo 

Scarcely  was  the  union  of  Holland  and  Belgium  accomplished,  when 
!.  kT^^kP**'**'^  re-appearance  of  Bonaparte  on  the  soil  of  France  dis- 
turbed  the  peace  of  Europe ;  and  the  Netherlands  became  once  more  a 

Sn°/HrM''rV.^''ru^^"'-''"*'  taken  refuge  in  Ghent,  and  there 
rema" Med  till  the  fate  of  the  enemy  was  decideii  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
AS  the  principal  feHtures  of  this  important  battle  have  been  already  civen 
It  would  be  a  repetition  to  introduce  it  in  this  place :  we  shall  therefore 
merely  notice  a  few  incidents  connected  with  the  subject.  In  the  month 
Of  June,  181?,  Brussels  presented  a  gay  and  animated  appearance,  it  being 

S^?^!!5"T''''"r'^  ''!,*  ^"'i*'*  ''"'"'y-  O"'*^''"  '»  "'«''  bright  uniforms 
thronged  ilie  P«rk;  and  on  the  15th  the  duke  of  Wellington  received  a 
dispatch  from  Marshal  Blucher.  (who  had  taken  up  his  position  at  some 

.W  &k^  i^'^'i''!.'  '"g""'^  !•}«  "i"P"8t9  of  the  allied  armies),  inform- 
ing  him  that  he  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by  the 
i-rench,  and  might  probably  require  assistance.  Orders  were  accordingly 
given  by  the  duke  for  the  troops  in  Brussels  to  be  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment  a  notice ;  and  then,  having  made  his  arrangements,  in  order  not  to 
create  unneccssarv  alarm  in  the  city,  he  and  his  officers  attended  a  ball. 
Soon  after  midnigit,  however,  the  rolling  of  drums  and  sound  of  bugles 
L«.Th  ..^"'."i"  "r^Vv'-.r"'  «»  I^^'e  inf«>'-mation  that  could  be  obtnmed 
WHS,  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  received  a  dispatch  in  the  ball-room. 
of  90  urgent  a  kind,  that  some  of  the  cavalry  officers,  whose  regimente 
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that  the  French  had  obt^inel  aXantaff^^^^^^^  L*^'  "'  •'""»'''  ascertained 
obli^d  to  retreat  and  take  ud  a  f.Pw^.!?cfr  ^t  ^''^ss'^ns.  who  had  been 
village  of  Quatre  Bras  PrLen  fv  ih^«  hT'  *''°"'  '^^i'  """««  f™'"  »he 
was  di8ti..cily  heaSTand  in  tSSttce  o?^,T.rh°"r'*  ^^'^"**"*  *'*""«» 
rumour  magnified  the  real  danaprotH.-     ?"/''!"'"=  information,  busy 

themostappallin?/  On  tLdav  ahP  ilh  w"''^  f*'""""'*  "^  d'«««'«" 
at  Ligny,  by  the  Prussians  JnTr^nif, A  ^^  '""?  ''^'i^^^  *«■•«  '*^"?ht;  one 
theothJ;  af  QuatreTris?bet4e„  i"n5?t  nf^^^  mVr«on; 

duke  of  Wellington,  a^a  nsrthe  Prlnch  tri^  ^""''*  1"^^  ""'^^'^  ^^e 

Wellington  had  withdrawn  to  Waterloo  Vn.r^!^'  ^''^  "»»» ^^e  duke  of 
sians,  who  had  retreate^Lr  the?r5e£Vat  itnv  P^  T'"  '^'  P'""*' 
a  number  of  long  tilted  waLons  arrfvi/  ^^-  ^'^'''y  "ext  morning 
Blowly  through  tlfe  own  t^JflhosoUa  -  'q*^?''''.'^'"^  "'"""''^'^  ^o''^'^" 
less  anxiety;  ail  whoTiad  the  mSn?"  ^'*'»^^»y  ^a'  »  day  of  breath- 
not,  set  out  for  Aniwerp  But  thTt  Z  n.  ^"""^^t""^'  *"'^  """"y  ^ho  had 
armies  bieng  engSTn  makin J^nr.7,f»r'^''  T^  T^-  ""*"  ''s'''"'^'  both 
followmg  (slndfyfjurlS  ITsf 'It'tToSk  tt  VaUle 'o7w  "/^f  '^'^  *^« 
menced,and  was  not  concluded  ti  ninTo*  •  .u  ^'*'<^'"'«<»  «<>•"- 
overthrow  of  the  Frenc'h  armjtas"  ffecTed.'  "'^'''  "''•^"  "'«  ^«'»P'«'« 

ral.  on  the  21st  of  SeEber  18  S  Hi«"fiPJf!.'"^  ""^  '^'  stalel-gene- 
good  opinion  of  his  8u&  by'giv  ng  th"  n  eoual tw,*?'/"  '^''r'  '^* 
to  put  the  youthful  nnmLti^n^ra,"  "J"*'  ''**^''  ^"^  m  endearours 

the  system  which  he  had  foundTstcrsfuuVL'TH^     '"struction  on 

prizes,  Ac.    Nor  was    hZtnuir  oMh  P'""'°*«<'  .^y /^e  4istribuiion  ol 
mental  improveme^rof  h!s  S' X     l^     5'"^.  entirely  confined  to  the 

tured  gools  of  other tlitretSv'ant^e"  wlV^r  ^'u.^^'^  ^^ 

and  uiventions  of  scientific  men  wherevpr'thp™,.!  .    k     k  ^  ^'f  «=o'""-ie5 

engines  and  new  miichLZlTeTntZiu^H  ?^^^"^^°^'^^^^ 

roads,  canals,  and  raifwayTwere  uidertake^^^  cZ  ""!.  ^""''"  '^"''''"^•' 

opened  ;  every  fHciiiiv  w.s  irivVn  ufnll^'      *'  !"'^  "-on-mmes  were 

veteratc  prejudice  of  old  h.lLnrn  "^^TTHu"  '  ^'"^  "°'^'"§^  *»"'  '^e  in- 

fitting  by  thi  wise  s  ^gestS  of'kinr'^ll  am  'T"''''"'"'  '""^^  ''«"«- 
laws  of  the  new  kingdom  of  the  M«.L^  In  ^"  many  resperis   the 

of  Great  Britain,  and  the  rm.n?r„  i  **"?'  ''^'""^  assimilated  to  those 

evident  there  was  a  want  of  S.  3^'"  r  '"  P'-"''P«"'y-  SiiU  it  was 
Dutch  suhiects  of  tLTitu  ,?  ^°""^"»  feeling  between  tlie  Beljrjc  and 
in  Belgi2  he  „g  iniJeased  I  II-'eTh'/'  '"^  the  circun.stance  of  th"e  taxes 
reasonable  ihemS  S  disco  .^iLJIh'""'  '""'  **  '""«'''"'  ""^  «  "«'  un- 
united withontXir  o«^"  -  .   e  I  °  ^^""^  "P""'  '»'»''"'"'•-»'  «"  '''"V  »'ad  beon 
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On  the  17th  of  May,  1816,  a  Netherlandish  fleet,  under  admiral  Van  der 
Capellan,  joined  the  English  under  lord  Exmouih,  and  comptlled  the  day 
of  Algiers  to  recognize  the  European  law  of  nations.  On  the  25th,  a 
compact  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Nether* 
lands  respecting  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  latter :  and, 
about  the  same  time,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acceded  to  the  holy 
alliance.    The  political  relations  of  France  with  its  new  neighbour  were 

ftacific.  With  Sweden  and  Denmark,  as  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  re- 
ations  were  purely  commercial.  But  the  amnlgamation  of  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians  into  one  nation  was  not  successful :  in  short,  a  reci> 
procal  aversion  of  the  northern  and  southern  peofile  was  several  times 
exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the  church,  in  the  army,  and  even  in 
the  chambers  of  the  states -general.  As  the  difference  of  languages  ren- 
dered the  union  difficult,  the  government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of  tho 
French  language  as  well  as  the  Dutch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  states- 
general,  abolished  the  use  of  French  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the 
public  authorities,  only  allowing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it  for  a  certain 
period.  The  attempt  to  suppress  the  French  language  thus  made  two 
opposite  parties  the  secret  friends  of  France ;  the  caiholic  Bclgiane,  ap- 
prehensive for  their  church,  because  the)r  believed  the  object  was  to  pro- 
pogate  the  protestant  faith  by  means  of  the  prohibition  of  French  ;  and 
the  Brabanters  and  Flemings  adhered  to  France  from  old  predilections. 
But  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a  union  lay  in  the  levying  of  taxes.  Belgium, 
a  manufacturing  and  agricultural  country,  wished  to  place  the  burdens  on 
articles  of  export  and  import ;  while  Holland,  to  spare  its  own  com- 
merce, wished  to  impose  them  on  real  estate.  The  budget,  therefore, 
always  employed  a  great  part  of  the  time  of  the  states-general,  who  were 
convened  in  October  of  each  year,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brus- 
sels. In  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg  disturbances  arose,  whi(th  it  was 
found  necessary  to  quell  by  force,  and  the  discordant  elements  of  which 
the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  composed,  speedily  led  to  its 
destruction.  But  it  is  probable  that  if  the  revolution  in  France,  which 
drove  one  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from  the  throne  and  invested  the  other 
with  sovereign  power,  had  not  occurred  so  early,  the  revolt  of  the  Bel- 
gians would  have  been  delayed  a  few  years  longer^ 

It  was  customary  in  Brussels  to  celebrate  the  king's  birthday  with  illu- 
minations and  other  rejoicings;  but  while  the  usual  preparations  were 
making,  placards  were  posted  on  the  walls,  intimating  that  the  example 
of  the  Parisians  would  on  that  occasion  be  followed.  Thus  warned,  the 
magistrates  issued  orders  to  suspend  the  fete ;  and  the  performance  of  the 
opera  of  Massaniello,  which  had  been  advertised,  was  also  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  of  its  containing  political  allusions,  which  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  people,  and  accelerate  the  threatened  revolt.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  act  of  forbidding  the  opera  hastened  the  catastrophe;  for 
a  mob  assembled  in  front  of  the  theatre,  demanded  a  representation  ol 
Massaniello ;  and  so  great  was  the  tumult,  that  the  government  thought 
it  prudent  to  comply.  The  opera  was  accordingly  performed,  and  with 
such  results  as  might  be  expected.  The  audience  was  composed  chietiy 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  being  predisposed  to  mischief,  a  scene  of  riot 
and  excess  commenced  as  soon  as  they  had  left  the  theatre.  The  gun- 
smiths' shops  were  broken  open,  M'ine-cellars  plundered,  the  house  of  the 
chief  minister  set  on  fire,  and  the  residences  of  several  other  persons  con- 
nected with  the  government  broken  into  and  despoiled.  The  rioters  were, 
however,  held  in  check  by  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  who,  iniita 
ling  the  Parisians,  on  the  following  day  formed  a  oational  guard  of 
citizen-soldiers,  for  the  protection  of  their  property  against  the  mob,  as 
well  as  for  effecting  a  revolution,  though  by  a  more  orderly  and  systcma- 
iio  plan  of  operations.    A  council  of  tiie  most  influen'ial  citizens  under- 
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king  saw  II  was  too  late  to  temnor.^-J  .1  f  •'  ''*^  "^"'^'"g  redress.  The 
volStiouists.  or  put  down  by  fo7e  of  Jr  n-  '"'^  """'  '"  '"'"'^'^^  '"  «''«  re- 
preferred  It,;  pe?il  which  musVXnH  1hT  i  W^  """"*'"  •■*'"'^"'»» '  «»d  he 
of  his  rights  as  sovereien  of  the  L"  .h«1  '"""  ""^mp'.  •»  abandonmenl 
hissonsftheprinceo  0?l/e  andnHn.  t  ?■  ^^  ^^.s  critical  moment, 
detachment  of  Dutch  iSs  were  —'"*'''?"''  "V**^  ^^""^  "^  «  ^''ong 
they  reached  Vilvorde'Znl'fiTmS^^^^^^^  WheS 

but  respectful  terms,  i  iformedihe  nrrn.l?  nf  m^  ^"%.'  '^^^  '='^'^''"«' '"  «'"« 
admit  the  soldiers;  and  nTa  moment  w„,  in  .*•'  ^«'«"n"'»ii"»  "oi  to 
cutting  down  irees  to  form  barrSes  «nH  Jh  '"  ""P^ "'^  '^'^  «'^««"»» 
the  best  Slate  of  defence  in  the  ?  no wprr?^"''''^ '"''''='''&  '^'•"«««l8  "> 
be  spilt,  and  anxious  Jo  bring  th  «,'-''  tn  -T"'  k.'''  "'^  '^'""^  ^''""Id 
of  Orange  rode  i,.to  the  ci  J?  buf  n?^ri  i  "  '^^""'•''b''^  .'^sue,  the  prince 
.  it  was  wTth  sou.e  difficulty  t^tt^  ZZAroTi  ''f '"T^^  *'''"'  ^''^ 
until  the  deputation  returned  fro  n  [h^  H.i       ^^i  ?'  )^''"^  ''«  remained 

Meantime  the  revolt  had  sorpl,!  .h^^  ^'L^  Tu  '^If  """S'^  ''"8^*'«r- 
the  acts  of  the  insurgents  It  l  P/l^w^"'"^'*'""   '^^  ^^'J?"^  provinces,  and 
the  spirit  of  d.sco'St  was  no  tl  b^pTf'  """^  «'her  towns,  showed  that 
citizens  of  Brussels  was  [J'rmed  a.,  ev!^  f  repressed.    From  among  the 
oflhe  committee  of  public  safety     u^  il  P.r  n..^"?"""'"V  '""^'^'  '^«  '»''« 

On  this  being  commun™"  ed  to  Ihe  kin  J  p*^  '°  '"l^"'!!  "^  '*"'*'"  «"i»'ority. 
der-in-chiefSfthe  DuKmy  lUe?',,^!?  ?'.'''""=•  ««  commau- 
mediate  steps  for  enforcing  SiiPn!i  1,  I ^fJu'*^*"''^^'"^"  '«  ''"^e  'm- 
staung  that  if  the  Se  aid  dow^S^i?"  n,^"!?,"  "'?"^''  a  proclamation, 
their  allegiance,  a  general  nardo7wn^^^^  *^  returned  peaceably  to 

This  brought  matteFstoTnrssueTHL  efranted.  I>ut  not  otherwise, 
ofthe  insurgents  was  resolved  on  »^H  !  ""'"^'*  resistance  on  the  part 
volution  in  Paris  followed  JhefiJluir^rl'^  resembling  that  of  the  re- 
days.  On  the  27(h  otSmet^Sl  f.fi  I)  .I'-h'?^  ^^"''  ':"'"l""ed  for  three 
theprovisiona!  govermS.rissued  S  o^iS  -1^"^',^';'''"'^  ^^u^"'^'''"'  '«»d 

defend  Ihe.ifselves  i^  |"  besS.fer  Ih.!*^  Tl'  ^"l  '"^''^  ''"*  *^'""»«  <« 
dent  that  the  king  of  Holland  h^du.Sf^  ^        '"'*'  ""'"  ^""^  '"*■ 

gain,  the  sovereignty  of  tZ  smul Im  n  ^  ''^' '''  ■"^^l""'  "■*  '"»"'«'■ '"  re- 
powers,  Russia,  i:£ia  Pruss?^  nj  hCu-'Th'/K'^  "\"'"  '■•^"'-  §•■«"' 
fecting  the  union,  envoys  fZ,  1 1;  Jj V^  ^^  ^""^  ^''^"  ^^'^  '"'^'^"s  "^ef- 
don  to  settle  the  erms Toon  ut.  h  .it  '^"''.^'^"  ^"""''  ""-'••«  ^enl  to  Lon- 
be  separated,    yfe  53  of  Uu^^^^^^^ 

stitutuHial  monarchy,  and  thevoKHnf'^"'"'''^  '"  '.'"  'V  f^^""^  of  a  con- 
second  son  of  LouirPhilipie  of^Van,  l'*'  'rr"  '"  "''  Z^"'*"  "'"  N'^'"""™' 
the  offer,  and  they  then  ffij  on  Prh  ^«'  i  ^''«P'-'»cc.  however,  declined 

cordingtotheirformerl'o  miariei  But  S'  '""'^'''^"^  countries,  ar. 
by  the  king  of  Hollmd,  be^Ju  e  t  wo^ld  co.noeTHllf r"'"'  ^"f  "P'^^'^'* 
*del  of  Antwerp  and  also  some  fortsrhTKllir  rS'Sr  Z 
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Prussia  declined  to  interfere  in  the  matter ;  bnt  Great  Britain  and  France 
forseeiiig  ilmt  no  final  settleinenl  could  be  eflected  while  the  Dutch  heli* 
these  important  places,  took  a  decided  part  in  insisting  on  their  immediate 
evacuaiiun.  Tiie  citadel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  the  stronrrest  in  Europe, 
and  its  garrison  of  five  thousand  men  was  commanded  by  General  Chasse 
an  intrepid  and  skilful  veteran.  An  English  fleet  was  sent  to  blockade  the 
mouth  of  the  Sch'ildt,  while  a  French  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  under 
Marshal  Gerard,  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp ;  but  before  the  siege 
commenced,  the  two  generals  came  to  an  understanding  that  the  town 
should  not  be  injured  by  either  party,  and  that  the  inhabitants  should  take 
no  part  in  the  contest.  As  far  as  possible  this  arrangement  was  obsetAed, 
but  during  ten  days  of  almost  incessant  cannonading,  the  loss  of  life  on 
each  side  was  great,  and  the  citadel  was  literally  battered  to  pieces.  At 
length  the  old  general  offered  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
men  might  be  allowed  to  retire  to  Holland  ;  this,  however,  Marshal  Ge- 
rard refused,  unless  two  of  the  forts  on  the  Scheldt  were  given  up;  but 
as  they  were  not  under  the  command  of  General  Chasse,  and  the  king  re- 
fused to  sanction  their  surrender,  the  brave  defender  of  the  citadel,  and 
the  surviving  remnant  of  the  garrison,  were  marched  into  France  as  pris- 
oners  of  war.  There  were  still  some  minor  points  of  dispute  left  un- 
touched, particularly  the  appropriation  of  the  provinces  of  Liinburg  and 
Luxemburg;  but  the  siege  of  Antwerp  was  the  last  event  of  a  hostile  na- 
ture that  occurred.  The  direct  interference  of  England  and  France  had 
terminated  as  must  have  been  expected  ;  and  though  there  was  much  con- 
tention respecting  the  possession  of  the  two  provinces  just  mentioned,  it 
was  eventually  arranged,  through  the  mediation  of  the  Britisli  government, 
that  they  should  be  divided  between  the  two  kingdoms,  the  king  of  Hol- 
land retaining  Luxemburg,  with  the  title  of  grand  duke. 

King  William  L  being  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  and  wishing  to  re- 
tire from  the  cares  of  public  life,  in  1840  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  proclaimed  king  on  the  8lh  of 
October.  No  man  can  be  more  generally  esteemed  by  his  subjects  than 
the  new  sovereign,  or  more  entitled  to  their  esteem ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
with  truth  be  said,  that  William  II.  of  Holland,  and  I.eopold  I.  of  Belgium, 
are  both  well  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperity  cf  "heir  respective  coun- 
tries and  the  well-being  of  those  over  whom  they  have  been  destined  to 
sway  the  regal  sceptre.  On  the  12ih  of  December,  1843,  the  ex-king  of 
Holland  died,  suddenly,  at  Berlin,  having  been  seized  with  apoplexy. 


THE   HISTORY   OF 
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SWEDEN. 

Thb  early  history  of  Sweden  is  no  less  involved  in  fables  than  thnt  of 
most  other  nations  ;  but  as  it  is  famous  for  being  the  native  country  of  the 
fierce  and  warlike  Goths,  whose  emigrations  effected  the  most  singular 
and  rapid  revolutions  on  the  European  continent  that  history  records,  we 
shall  in  the  fiist  ulace  consider  who  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  thuM 
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habitants  were  at  that  time  kno  in  to  th«  ^.'J  ^  «>candinavia ;  but  the  in- 
only  by  vague  rumours  IJoutT  Vi-.TT'"  ""^  '^^  '»°"'''  «f  Europe 
counts  of  Udin,  or  Woden  Til  th'p  milTi  *-?'»™ence  the  fabulous  ac- 
navia  was  little  known ;  but  the  boH^vn  '^v^  *^^  ,"*"'•»  ««"»"ry  Scandi- 
southern  and  western  pkijVfESjLP";?'^^^  '^^  natives  i.uo  the 

among  them,  about  theV„ioS)7edh^lio^  .ll^""**"  °^  Christianity 
dom  of  the  Swedes  was  seoarS  fmm  f  ?  /his  region.  The  king- 
century ;  but  ill  1132  toth Ttons  wTih  thp?r°/  *'*'  ^^'^^  '•"  'he  twelfth 
united  under  Suercher,  kCig  of  the'  o'tlZ.^'^l'^^  dependencies,  were 
of  the  Swedes  and  Go  hs/^I?  was  ^hZTS^'  '^^*';i^'  proclaimed  king 
.  the  Swedish  and  Gothic  princersLuShoMthr"'^  ^^^'^  "»'**^"«'  '^at 
but  th,8  occasioned  man/bloody  Si,^  wars    «'"'«'-«'«"'y  alternately ; 

doS%TatCtht;ti?S{"  -^^'"  aT,rcent  te^tories  to  the  ki„. 

and  his  family'orahroneTfor  S'a^^^^^^^  ^""''^  ♦''"^«" '^ 

Bister's  son   had  been  elected  kiSgrMarStJ^L"^  Mecklenburg,  his 
crowns  of  Denmark  and  Nonvav  r-7.,nn.fii*1  t '  ^^°  "'^^  ^^"^»»  '»  the 
of  Sweden  to  her;  and  by Te  u,K?S^n«r  '"^  \l  »*'*  "f  '"«  '''"^dom 
princess  united  the  three  northern  kinLnma'^"  '*»«  y^ar  1397  'he  same 
excited  in  the  Swedes  the  areafest  iS^'  ""'^^ ?""  '•^«^-         '8  ""ion 
and  Norwegian,  electKepara  e  k  S^  c'Jh'  v"''  '"  ^^^^'  '"^^  «^''«de. 
son  of  CanSte,  and  formally  fenofniH^.v'^"''  .Knutsen,  or  Charles,  the 
Charles,  several  of  thrfaS  oTn.arl  «•   "T"'     ^^^"^  ^^^  death  of 
title  of  presidents,  thouffhw^th  rrStn^h'^".**^  '"  succession,  with  the 
II.  of  Denmark.  waSnow ledgeS  l.W^Tl?:i"r'''  'V^'^"'  Christian 
disgusted  the  people.    Even  Hnrin„  .k     *^  °^  isweden.     But  his  tyranny 
Withstanding  his  promtes  of  amnestv  'hT^H  "^.°'"  '>«  coronation,  not^ 
noblemen  to  be  beLaS  !n  Ihrrarket  n^^.^tf*!"'?!'*;-'"""'  ^""^^^'^ 
trated  similar  acts  of  cruel tv  in  thS  nrnJ^        of  Stockholm,  and  perpe- 
tanceof  a  Swedish  nobleman  nim»f  .??''"•  r^^  '^"&'h.  by  the  assis- 
Bhook  off  the  Danish  yokT'ThTbravfr'"?  ^'"''\f'"'  ^««  Vasa,  they 
himself  extremely  popular  by  the  conZt    "'."'""''  ^"«'''  ^''^o  rendered 
rescuing  Swede«7rL  the  opn  eL.o,^  of  iL'*nl  '""-eP'dity  he  showed  in 
not  only  became  a  founder  of  a  hnp^f   ^  ^^'l*"''  ^as  elected  king,  and 
vanced  the  royal  autlStylo  I'v  J  ™urX'^  °'  '^''  '^™"^'  '''  ^^^ 
^i'P^r^;-^!^^  hut  the  swedes  had 

states;  he  could  neither  erect  J  f^rtrV«'^'."^'i^''"';''«  """^^nt  of  the 
put  any  strong  place  into  tlShaSd,  or  t  r  '".''""^"c*  foreign  troops,  nor 
crown  then  solelv  arosp  frV.^  ^^  **  '^"•'^'gner.    The  revenue  «f  thf 

a  small  poll  tax  o^nTheJaZtrr/r''''"^  <*«•"«*"«  abou?  Unsal 

to  the  crSwn  i.f  crim'fal^ToSi^"'',  Thf  IV"*^  '""'^'"'r'  "'"«h'?:'j 
or  manors,  which  were  at  firtt  St'ed  bv  !hf  ., '■''"'^"*  .°^  «"«^*««'  ^efs 
years,  or  at  most  for  life,  were  iSse  sihlJ^.i  "r"  ""'^^  '""^  «  term  oi 
wons,  which  the  nobiliiy  held  hy  ^cf  Ji? EP*^  '"'^  hereditary  posses- 
been  reserved  out  of  them.  This  wa,  ZtT,  K'^'u^i''^  "•«"'«  '^'^^  had 
who  possessed  such  esta  es  on  nZL  .u**^  ^'L®  '"«''"?«  a»d  clergy 
ought  to  be  exempted Torn  a^lduuS'-'n/^'.K^*^  '^'"^«  "^  '^e  d.ur.?. 
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The  prelates  and  nobility  fortified  their  castles,  and  rendered  them  tAe 
scats  of  so  many  independent  states ;  and  arming  their  vassals,'  frequently 
made  war  on  each  other,  and  sometimes  on  their  sovereign;  they  neither 
sought  nor  expected  redress  from  the  king's  courts,  when  they  thought 
themselves  injured :  but  proceeded  by  force  of  arms  to  avenge  their  owv 
cause.  The  kingdoms  oi  Norway  and  Deumiirk  were  under  ilie  like  form 
of  government ;  both  were  elective,  and  had  their  respective  senates,  with- 
out whose  concurrence  or  that  of  the  states  as'^embled  in  their  diet,  the 
king  could  transact  nothing  of  importance. 

But  to  return  to  Gustavus  Vasa,  who  found  the  kingdom  in  this  situa 
tion ;  the  states,  to  express  their  ardent  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  passed 
a  solemn  decree,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  approve  whatso- 
ever that  patriot  should  think  fit  to  enact  for  the  preservation  of  his  dig- 
nity, against  any  pretender  set  up  in  opposition  to  him.  They,  in 
particular,  impowered  him  to  make  peace  and  war,  and  resolved  that  his 
enemies  should  be  accounted  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  This  hHppened 
at  the  time  tiiat  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  began  to  prevail  in  Swe« 
den:  and  the  Romish  clergy,  Gustavus*  greatest  enemies,  being  in  pos- 
session  of  one  half  of  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  kingdom,  also  hold- 
mg  many  royal  castles  and  domains,  the  new  king,  in  order  to  resuuie 
these  possessions,  embraced  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  procured  an  act  to 
be  parsed,  by  which  it  was  ordained,  that  the  bishops  should  immediately 
surrender  their  castles  to  the  king,  and  disband  iheir  troops;  that  their 
pretended  rights  to  fines  and  forfeited  estates,  which  originally  belonged 
to  the  crown,  should  be  abrogated  :  that  all  the  superfiuous  plaie  and  bells 
belonging  to  the  churches  should  be  sold  to  pay  the  public  debts ;  that 
all  the  grnints  of  estates  to  the  clergy,  since  the  year  1445,  should  be  re- 
voked, and  the  lands  re-united  to  the  crown ;  thai  two-thirds  of  the  tithes, 
generally  possessed  by  the  bishops  and  abb(»t8,  should  be  sequestered,  fur 
maintaining  the  army  in  the  time  of  war,  and  for  erecting  and  endowing 
public  schools  and  hospitals  in  time  of  peace;  and  that  all  the  privileges 
of  the  clergy  should  be  entirely  at  the  king's  disposal.  Vasa  having  thus 
obtained  a  constitutional  title  to  the  revenues  of  the  church,  inarched 
through  great  part  of  his  dominions,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  to 
sec  the  act  put  into  execution,  attended  by  Glaus  Petri,  and  ihe  Luthe- 
ran doctors,  whom  he  ordered  to  preach  before  him  in  the  principal 
churches.  Wherever  he  came,  he  commanded  the  titles  and  grants  by 
which  the  clergy  held  their  lands  to  be  brought  before  liiin,  and  either  re- 
united them  to  the  crown,  or  restored  them  to  the  heirs  of  the  ancient 
proprietors  ;  by  which  means  he  rec«)vered  from  the  secular  and  regular 
clergy  above  two-thirds  of  their  revenues,  and  seized  up(Ui  near  thiriecn 
thousand  considerable  farms.  He  also  caused  the  superfluous  cliurch 
plate  to  be  melted  down  and  carried  into  the  public  treasury.  This,  in- 
deed, occasioned  some  conspiracies  and  insurrections ;  but  they  were 
easily  quelled.  Having  now  succeeded  so  happily  in  suppressing  his 
greatest  enemies,  he  obliged  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  held  the  crown 
lands,  which  they  had  kept  hs  their  own,  to  resign  their  fiefs  or  to  pay 
the  rents  that  were  originally  due  to  the  crown.  Upn  this  Itiry  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  king,  and  agree  to  pay  him  annually  a  cor 
tain  sum  for  all  their  fiefs  and  manors.  The  crown  was  next  rendered 
hereditary  to  the  issue  of  the  reigniiijj  prince  by  the  free  consent  of  the 
states,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  enjoyed  by  his  descendants  lo  llie  pre- 
sent century.  Gustavus  Vasa  died  in  1650  ;  but  the  division  of  the  king- 
dom ainotiK  his  chililrcn,  the  inal-admiiiiRtration  of  his  8(mi  John,  together 
with  the  propensity  of  Krirk,  John's  brother,  and  of  Sigismund,  king  o( 
Poland,  the  son  of  John, to  popery,  threw  the  kingdom  into  >!rcai  disorder 
which  it  rfqnired  all  the  energy  and  prudence  of  Charles  IX.  lyid  his  son 
IJustavus  Adolphua,  to  suppress. 
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of  s;vel"'^Jlen;fr^;;aTe's*;  feSt ''Sir'^"' *"  ^«"'  •''^--Pouance 
tant  interest  in  Ei.rope,  whtlst  hisl^np'».fi  ^^'"  supported  the  protes- 
.n  his  kingdom.     He'^r^duced  thegreS  est^^^  good' order 

80  far  into  Germany  as  to  become  formfl^I..^"'°"'''  ^""^  Penetrated 
year  103^.  he  lost  ifis  life  at  thrbaul^  of  i    /°  ^''5  emperor;  but  in  the 

victory.  This  prince  ias  one  of  those  rlre^rifr?^'^^"^  ">«  "•"«  «f 
lies  of  a  great  warrior  and  statesman   r^f„?""a's  thai  join  to  the  abili- 

humanily.^   In  his  l.fe  aJd  deat^he  ^a^nin  •hT^lV''^^  "'"^  exal, 

like  his  could  crave.  HJs  daSehier^rhr?in  ""West  reward  that  worth  . 
1633,  when  only  six  years  of  aif  fh  "'""*  ^"C'jeeded  to  the  throne  in  ' 
mark  the  terrifories^of  JemptSd  and  uZt!"'"'  ^^'T^^y  »"^  !>«"- 
Gothland  and  Oeland,  and  in  1648  added  &.  p  *"'  ""'^  '''«  '^'^^^^  »' 
den,  and  Wismar,  to  t'he  Svledish  doSio,rShTf ''"''*•  ?*■""''"•  Vi- 
able for  her  learning  and  capacilv  than  for  h.^.-®  "^?'  ■"•'  '^«'  '•«"'"k. 
In  the  year  1654,  that  princessSmn?,  fo'.ner  singularities  of  conduct. 

■  and  wa^s  very  inslrumeS  ^advar  f/to  Kh  '^'  S'"^"  «''  S^*'''^". 
Gusiavus,  prince  pHlatine  of  ErPnfw,  .  *H'''J\''"  *'°"«"' Charles 
palatine  of  the  Rhine  bvCathS'^^^"'^  *°"  P^  '''*''»  Casimir,  prince 
to  Gusiavus  AdoIphSsI  wLm  L  'rubfec^tte"^-?  ^^-  "'"^  ^i'^^' 

her  husband.     Ch^rlesUho  cove  ed  a  cro^^ratrr  t^^^  ""'^^ 

his  cousm,  in  1658  added  Schonen  H^ii^n^  .  i   .['"^"^  *  marriage  w  th 
dish  dominions.    His  son  ChaS  Xr  «"^'  ""'^  S'^7  P'««««  '«  'he  Swc- 

'"ctrl"'  i^r'  '"-eKrbsdut^'rnT^^^  ^'  *''«  ^'•«"»'«^  "-" 

ment;  and  through  h  s  med iatfnn   h«  .      "  PJ^^^fed  for  him  the  govern- 

before  he  had  c^mplLted  hU    "eth  veSr'''ln^^''''''^  V'  <=«n^'"ded. 

Danes,  and  RusMans,takinradvantaJe  of  th2^^^y*^'  ^l^^'  ^^^  P^'es- 

lo  recover  the  dominions  of  xvhictKr  1^1'."*'  ^T^^  endeavoured 

The  English  and  Dutch  sent  ateet  into  hrB?irtn^h^  """"  ^'^''"^^ 

compelled  the  Danes  to  conclude  a  peL  with  h^^m      te-*^^^ 

then  marched  against  the  Russians  and  P^i.      i,        ^''1*  y"""«  P"n«e 

the  war  he  defeated  in  almost  eJervpn,rLi'  ^''°'".'"  "'^  beginning  of 

riorto  those  of  his  enSs    thoUX*''™?'' '^r'}.  "^^ 

troops  of  Saxons  to  contenKithafw?n«Jn   "■'^«»d'8aplined  veteran 

in  the  year  1708  the  Xrl  «f  «     7  "  *^  Russians  and  Poles. 
It-  king  iLn  held   he  bate  of  So".  ''"'',  ""■  T  "»P"«"eIed  height. 
Its  powers ;  but  the  superior  addrp^^f^'v,"'!,''  ■""^^'i'  ^»''«  '''^''^ted  to  all 
abilities  as'  a  statesman  and  ne^oiator  tf^\"  "^  Marlborough,  whose 
possessed  as  a  general  cnn.pH  .hi  r  ^J^  ®*J"*'  '»  ^hose  which  he 

the  Russians,  w1,icrmightotherwirh'.vi  f'''^Z}''  ^^  ^'''''^^  «»''"«' 
[hen  waging  against  France  Th?rzarRterThB'*o^  ^"""'  "^  '^'  ^" 
former  miscarriages,  at  length  formHrl  ir,  ,'*"*'' ""P'^^'n^hy  his 
was  defeated  M  PulloVa^,V^^^^^  Oharles 

30,000  men,  entirely  cut  off  or  mad  J  nr?,;^'"  ""'"'«  «™y.  consisting  of 
dred  horse,  with  »vC  tSe  kTig  escHopTt^R''^''P^i.'''■'-*^  °^  f""'  h""- 
««ve  signal  proofs  of  desper  t?  inSditv  l?^"' '"  u'^"'''"^-  «« 'here 
of  discretion,  having  with  a  handnilnf  I^^' "  'ncapable  of  fear  as  void 
"nal  valour  against  tj^  whole  for^l  of  rh!"'^'"?"''"^*  r'^'*^'^'  "^  Per- 
made  prisoner  "^^  ^'  *"«   '^"''<''  =  hut  he  was  at  length 

ortre'^Tr'ed^r  i^^^^  of  this  rever. 

could  not  obtain  the  objec  for  wh  rh  h„  ^?'""'*'  '^^^^^'^'i  »ar.  but 
posed  king  of  Poland,  was  i  J  c«..f?"'^'l.^'i  Augustus,  the  de- 
most  valuable  t«rr;j..-J.  "-I"  .'^"  successful.     The  Russians  overran  ih. 
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Baltic,  whilst  those  in  Germany  were  divided  amon?  the  confederates , 
Swedish  Poincrania  was  annexed  to  Prussia,  and  Bremen  and  Verden 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  whose  kin^  disposed  of  them  to  tiia 
elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  king  George  the  First  of  England.  Thus 
were  the  accessions  of  territory,  which  had  been  made  by  tiie  princes  of 
the  house  of  Vasa,  severed  from  that  kingdom.  A  peace  being  ratified 
in  1714,  Charles  regained  his  liberty;  but  his  passion  for  war  hurrying 
him  into  fresh  broils,  he  met  his  death  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  ol 
Fredericshall,  when  he  had  invaded  Norway,  in  1718. 

Two  more  extraordinary  characters  never  appeared  on  the  stage  ol 
human  life  at  one  time,  than  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  of  Sweden.  Of  the  former  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  anon : 
of  the  tatter  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  no  dangers,  however  sudden 
or  imminent,  ever  occasioned  in  him  the  least  dismay,  even  when  they 
have  siiaken  the  constancy  of  the  firmest  among  his  followers:  beseems, 
in  short,  to  have  been  a  man  divested  of  the  smallest  particle  of  fear:  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  related  to  have  endured  cold  and  hunger  shew 
him  to  have  been  a  prodigy  of  strength  as  well  as  of  courage.  His  rapid 
successes  against  the  combined  forces  of  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia, 
prove  him  to  have  been  an  able  general;  but  although  his  successes 
astonished  all  Europe,  yet  in  their  consequences  they  were  fatal  to  the 
kingdom  V  hich  he  governed.  A  strong  reefentment  against  the  unpro- 
voked attacks  upon  liim,  led  him  to  meditate  enterprises  against  his  ene- 
mies, extravagant  and  impracticable  in  their  nature ;  and  the  cool  ana 
undismayed  perseverance  of  his  great  adversary,  the  czar  Peter,  at  length 
prevailed  over  his  ill-directed  ardour. 

Upon  the  death  of  Charles,  his  sister  Ulrica  Eleanor  ascended  the 
throne,  by  the  free  election  of  the  states;  but  first  gave  up  all  pretensions 
to  arbitrary  power;  and  in  1720,  by  consent  of  the  diet,  transferred  the 

fovernment  to  her  husband  Frederic,  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel 
'rederic  having  no  issue,  the  states,  in  1743,  nominated  Adolphus  Fred- 
eric, duke  of  Hulstein  and  bishop  of  Lubec,  his  successor,  by  a  majority 
of  only  two  votes.  Adolphus,  on  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  1751, 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  married  Louisa  Ulrica,  sister  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lived  to  the  year  1782.  The  new  form  ol 
government  established  at  this  juncture,  consisted  of  fifty-one  articles,  all 
tending  to  abridge  the  powers  of  the  crown,  and  to  render  the  Swedish 
sovereign  the  most  limited  monarch  in  Europe.  It  was  settled,  that  tli4 
supreme  legislative  authority  should  reside  absolutely  and  solely  in  the 
ntates  of  the  realm  assembled  in  diet,  which,  whether  convened  by  the 
king  or  not,  must  regularly  assemble  once  in  three  years,  and  could  only 
oe  dissolved  by  their  own  consent.  During  the  recess  of  the  diet,  the 
executive  power  resided  in  the  king  and  senate ;  but,  as  the  king  was  boiiiid 
in  all  affairs  to  abide  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  and  as  he  possessed 
only  two  votes,  and  the  casting  voice  in  case  of  equal  suffragej),  he  was 
almost  entirely  subordinate  to  that  body,  and  could  be  considered  in  no 
higher  view  than  as  its  president.  At  the  same  ti-me,  the  senate  itself 
ultimately  depended  upon  the  states;  as  its  members,  though  nominally 
appointed  for  life,  yet  were  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  the 
■tatea,  being  amenable  to  ihat  assembly,  and  liable  to  be  removed  from 
their  office  in  case  of  real  or  pretended  malversation.  Thus  the  supreme 
authority  resided  in  a  tumultuous  assembly,  composed  of  the  four  orders. 
Although  all  tlic  statutes  were  signed  by  the  king,  and  the  ordinances  of 
the  senate  issued  in  his  name,  yet  in  neither  case  did  he  possess  a  nega- 
tive :  and,  in  order  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  attempting  to  exercise 
that  power,  it  was  enacted  in  the  diet  of  1766,  that  "in  all  affairs,  without 
exception,  which  had  hitherto  required  the  sign  manual,  his  majesly'ii 
name  might  be  afflxed  by  a  stamp,  whenever  ho  should  have  declined  hin 
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stpnatufc  at  the  first  or  second  request  of  the  senate  "    T„  .« 
o(  this,  the  king  was  onlv  an  ostfnsihL  i .».,       ^  •     .  *"  consequence 
ofthetwo  greft  partiesVhich  a  7  a  %  me  S^^  "f.  °»« 

kingdom,  as  either  obtained  the  suoerior  „flL  •  u^"i^  governed  the 
termined  to  wrest  from  the  senate  Er  ^JIT'''!  '"  '^^  '^'«'-  *'"»y  ^^^ 
that  participation  of  authority  whrcit.e  consSL^n  r?  '"^  '"  r«^" 
crown,  the  Iting  proceeded  to  a  mM,i.«f  ^.k  k  V°"i'*''  assigned  to  the 
13th  of  December,  ^Is  he  sfg^a  ^ec^ratS"^  k"*^  i^T"^'  »»  ^^e 
abdicated  the  crown  of  Sweden  and  hv^f^  °"'  ''^^^hich  he  formally 
his  dominions  of  this  ien  at  ie  «„,n-L^Y' n«r^^  throughout 

The  senate  felt  theTaufh^rity  '^'sV^ff  ^^^^  ^""'*°"^  of  government 
for  their  orders  were  disputK  all  thr-.n-  r"*'''  ""'^^^  *  measure, 
to  transact  the  business  of  their  sPvirl^l/P^'''^''^^^^  '^''^  had  ceased 
Stockholm,  agreeably  wlt£  form  of^ovi;?'"''-  '^^'  magistrates  of 
convoke  the  order  of  'Turffhers  "  wmL^  '"'])^'l'*  "'^'^  proceeding  fo 
to  the  desired  assembly  of  fhe  diet  and  ThTC'"'^  '"'  ''""'«  '« «^«"««nt 
•  quested  to  confirm  the  proclamatk.n  for  th«f  nn?*  '  concurrence  was  re- 
he  resumed  the  reins  of%over™  ment  At  th^  J^f'  '"'!.'"'  ^^'"^  g'^en, 
00k  place  on  the  19th  of  Apr  1  1769  thoLh  It  ^n  '"f  ^J-  '^'^  ^'"''  ^^^^'ch 
lars  with  the  king's  views'  ve  w«V  fir  r^  coincided  in  some  particu. 
he  aimed  at.         ^  '  ^^'  """  ^""^  '^f"'"  effecting  everything  which 

Adolphus  Frederic  died  February  12th   1771   o„^ 
Gustavus  III.,  his  eldest  sonythen  tLntv  fill  ^         r""'  «"cceeded  by 
8.on  of  this  young  prince  to  the  throne  2,2^1^^'"  ""^  'S^':     ^'>«  «ccei^ 
Die  strongly  in  his  favour,  was  a  favon'rJ  1  Prepossession  of  the  peo- 

er  of  the  crown  by  the  Sction  St  „f  ^th?*^  '^"''  «*"''"""?  the  pow- 
naturally  and  rapidly  degenerates  tntoH^  ^  ^^"^^^'  ^»  aristocracy 
rendered  more  iniolemblftrrroile  in  nrr?"^  '''^y«'^"  "^  ^^hich  iJ 
number  of  tyrants  ar^n  ore^fri?Sl  thlf  '"'"'"r"  "'•  '^'-^  "PPressions  of  a 
king  found  his  people  diVTcLdSvJo tr"  V'Tr  ^  *.  "'"^'.^  °"*^-  '^^e  new 
by  the  name  of  "hats"  S  "  cans  "  fl,P  f.   P'"""'"'  P""*^«'  distinguished 

t  e  court  tlie  latter  the'counl^^'or  p  ri  n  c'^'artf"  ThJ  ''^  j'''^^-^^'  «' 
strokes  of  pol  cy,  as  well  as  thp  mn«f  r..  r  'i  ^ '  •  ^"^  '""s'  masterly 
by  this  monarch^' to  cIrcumUn'  Td  dSrovS  ^.'««"""'«'i<>".  *vere  used 
The  people  were  grievouX  onn  L^H  T  t  "l"»«"ce  of  the  senate, 
tions  m.llc  on  the  comS  JeS  Sv ll  p  Ir.^f''''''!/^"  ''^'•••°»»  «'^^c- 
calamity  whichayearTgrealSarcUvnl  I  ""■,"'  "'^^  «"«"«'•"•  every 
^as  devoted  to  lifs  inte  eVt    and  K"''r'!;''y''''J5''«^  ThearmJ 

Pnnce  Frederic  Ai.gustus  eich  comm  .nln  ?  T'  ?""^"  ^''«^'«»  »"d 
year,  while  the  king  was  amusing  Ssenatd  *  s['^^.kS'™"P''L  '^''«  "^'^^ 
est  profossions  of  disinterestedfielrZ?  La  Stockholm  with  the  warm- 
the  first  citizen  of  a  freecmmfr,.  „f'  ""•  ''"'''^'  '"  ^'e  thought  only 
at  Christiui.stadt  in  the  p?ov  fee  of'r:„T  "'"'""•y  h^peneS 

one  Hellichius,  who  comSd  there  X'l?  ''."'  ""' ""  '^"^  ^y 
It  was,  the  tyranny  and  ODpress  on  ?.>  .L  ^  *  "?''''*  "«"  "'"to  J"8tify 
Charles,  who  was  purposelyTtluioL^^^^^^^  govermng  powers.  PrincJ 
oemble  the  troops  under  Lcomm„^H!;hT'''./^'l'''  Pi-etence  to  as- 
who  was  at  Ostrogothia,  P  t  Mm  H  n\  M  '^  "'^  •""»'  '^*»  »"-o'her. 
of  the  troops  there.  The'^sPnatTwn,  „!.'"?"'  ""'"  «'  '^e  head 
ceedinis,  while  the  kinir  wUh  thn  mnl?  "'"'"^  "'"'"^'^  »t  these  pro. 
presse,!  his  resentment  £a1,,t  th«  T  '  e""«<'minate  dissimulation,  ex- 
'bem;«t1u-8anetimeTv"titS^^^^  ^'•»'  to  suppro?. 

a*  to  surround  the  sel^^tV  Lus?  hj  /ff,  ''  'n"""^  '^"'^«  »"  Stockholm  so 
carried  on  there  Jn  th  s  eX'nc'y  £'  Sr?!'''^''''?  '^'  deliberations 
abandoned  by  the  soldierv   whir„^.h»  l-       1^  •'^"""''  themselves  totallv 

enabled  ...ac^complish  a  gr'^^arSallsV';';^^^^^  t^^  "'PP^^'^'^'  >^''» 
{Ifprivean  extensive  nation  of  it-  hSi.  1^'"'*''^'^  revolm.on,  and  to 
WocHlshcd,  Without  nois^aS  ZTZ  Ifif  ~1?:. -!l«^ 
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the  people  flocked  together  with  as  much  indiflerence  and  tranquility  an 
if  il  liHd  been  merely  some  holiday  sport. 

It  is  said  that  only  five  persons  in  the  kingdom  were  entrusted  with  the 
design.  Very  few  were  imprisoned,  and  that  only  for  a  short  time ;  not 
'ii  I  any  one  experience,  in  the  smallest  degree,  a  diminution  of  the  royal 
favour  on  account  of  their  opposition.  The  senate  took  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  prince,  and  tranquility  was  restored  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Six  years  after  this  revolution  tool^  place  the  king  convened  the 
jenate ;  but  finding  the  house  of  nobles  very  much  disposed  to  oppose  the 
views  of  royalty,  he  suddenly  dissolved  that  assembly.  On  the  16th  of 
March,  1792,  the  king  being  at  a  masked  ball,  an  assassin,  named  Ankor- 
stroem,  discharged  a  pistol  behind  him,  the  contents  of  which  lodged  be- 
tween the  hip  and  the  back-bone,  with  which  wound  the  king  languished 
until  the  29ih,  and  then  expired.  The  day  after  he  received  it,  he  sanc- 
tioned an  edict,  by  which  his  brother  the  duke  of  Sudermania  was  ap- 
pointed regent  of  the  kingdomj  and  guardian  of  his  only  son,  then  a  minor, 
being  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  prince,  upon  the  death  of  his  father  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  under  the  title  of  Gustavus  IV. 

He  accordingly  assumed  the  government,  under  the  guardianship  ol 
the  duke  of  Sudermania.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  attained  his  ma- 
jority than  he  embroiled  himself  in  hostilities  with  France.  He  next 
engaged  in  an  tmequal  contest  with  Russia ;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  latter  overran  Finland,  and  threatened  an  attack  on  Stock- 
holm. As  Sweden  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  Englnnd,  a  British 
army,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  was  sent  over  to  the  assistance  of  Gustavus; 
but  that  general  refusing  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  eccentric,  if  not 
insane,  king,  soon  returned  home.  Though  the  Swedes  fought  with  great 
courage,  they  were  unablg  to  resist  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Rus- 
sians, especially  as  the  limited  resources  of  Sweden  were  wasted  by  Gus- 
tavus in  senseless  and  impracticable  enterprises.  At  length  the  Swedes 
grew  weary  of  a  sovereign  whose  conduct  threatened  the  ruin  of  theit 
country ;  he  was  arrested  by  some  of  his  officers,  deposed,  and  the  crown 
transferred  to  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  XIII. 
(a.-d.  1809) ;  Prince  Christian  of  Holstein-Augustenburg  (who  adopted 
tne  name  of  Charles  Augustus)  being  at  the  same  time  declared  crown- 
prince  and  successor.  The  new  monarch  was  forced  to  purchase  peace 
from  Russia  by  the  cession  of  Finland,  and  the  exclusion  of  British  ves- 
sels  from  the  ports  of  Sweden.  The  crown-prince,  however,  dying  sud 
denly.  Marshal  Bernadotte,  prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  was  elected  successor 
to  the  crown  by  a  diet  held  at  Orebro  in  1810;  and  having  accepted  the 
honour,  and  been  adopted  by  the  king  under  the  name  of  Charles  John,  ho 
soon  after  arrived  in  Sweden,  of  which  he  became  king  on  the  death  oi 
Charles  XIII.  in  1818. 

Sweden  now  declared  war  against  Great  Britain ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  war,  and  llie  increasing  encroachments  of  France,  produced  a  chant'C 
of  policy  in    181'i,  aud  slie  joined  the  alhes  against  Napoleon.     By  the 

Seace  with  Denmark,  conehided  at  Kiel,  Jan.  14,  1814,  Sweden  received 
forway  as  an  independent,  free,  indivisible,  and  inalienable  kingdom,  in 
return  for  her  possessions  in  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Rujren. 

Since  the  union  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  this  double  kingdom  has  com 
bined.  under  one  king  and  two  very  different  constitutions,  two  proud  and 
free-spirited  nation!*,  each  jealous  of  iti  peculiar  privileges.  The  polili- 
eal  condition  of  of  Sweden  and  Norway  forms  a  permanent  partition  be- 
tween them  ;  there,  a  jealous  aristocracy  is  perpetually  watching  over  its 
ancient  privileges  ;  here,  the  domocraey  struggles  to  defend  its  new-born 
riglits.  Ill  both  kingdpms  the  peasantry  and  the  citizens  hold  a  highri 
rank  than  in  most  European  stales.  In  Norway  there  is  no  hereditary 
nobility,  and  the  veto  of  the  king  is  only  conditional.     These  eircum 
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=<:?;™frff;!!|:K^-^„.    ,,  ^-the  European 
di«ci«pancy  of  domestic  and  foreign  St  oi«  t°«.^'>/«nnected.     To  the 
gle  with  the  climate  and  soil/Suil  obr.fn  f        '^ ''" '"^^^^^ 
paper  money,  and  an  oppressive  pKc  debt     Ph"'.  '  V.?'^'''^«Preciated 
Bu.tedtothe  conniry  and  the  aVe     ln„t-    ^^"♦'•les  XIV.  is  a  sovereign 

rcirrf'ih'''"'-'^^!^'' «' '"^  £*nes';"aJrwirdom'^A'^  ""  '■"'"'•"  ^" 

anections  of  the  major  tv  of  the  naiinn  „  j  wisaom.  He  possesses  tha 
has  imbued  his  suc^^essL  wUrhis  ^wn't^'^'f ''^  "^  'f'«  »rmyf  a„d 
Oscar,  hves  and  thinks,  as  a  Swedi  H-  P""<='P'5«-  The  crown-irince 
tion,  at  V^erona,  at  the  time  of^he  boJl,  "'"•'^V''  «  distinguished  recelS 
the  two  emperors  seen.ed  to  cinL  tK  V"  ^h'''''''  "^«  '^^^^oi 
throne  was  guaranteed  by  Russia  "'S ''P'"'ort  that  his  succession  to  the 
the  prince  with  Josepha  Maximil  »'n»  ^V^'^'^''^'^'^^'  the  marrial  of 

•  'inLT^^^''^  ''^  Stockholm,  Ju^e  18  iS*  '""'"*'  P"""««  °f  »»• 
S>ome  nitrigues  and  conspirac  es  fnr  Vhl  .  . 
Vasa  occurred  in  Sweden-  hi.f.h!  .  "'^  restoration  of  the  familv  nt 
the  kinrand  the  cro^'f-^rinc^fhe  8tron?.^*""'^  '"«  opporiSSityTo  Jive 
kinpnd  the  Swedish  estatrs  in  oS?^T"'-»n"s  ^  fideliL^^^  ^JJ 
with  the  exiled  family,  de  erminpd  ^o^r»  ^'"'"'"P^  «»  commun  catioj 
njammpin.he  kingdom. and™  exlffushit^^^^  '^'  •'«  prope  ty  i^- 

in  18-^4.  The  personal  character  anH  L„  f.  •  P'"^''e«ft  which  whs  done 
have  secured  him  the  loveTd  fi'del.t  ^^K^'^'k  P""^'p'««  "^  'b«  ki"g 
the  remote  provinces  of  his  two  kSLJ  •  '."bjects.  He  often  vis  i 
finds  it,  usually  from  his  priv^e  mS»  'i^''^'"^  ^^'^'ress  wherever  he 
without  bei.,g'as8ured  o^  he  co^ncu?;en"i '' JM'"'  i-^Portant  m^aSures 

'  .ncludmg  couJts  atXrons  the  kmSs^  Ty,  '^'''  '^'"""es-the  lords 
held  the  place  of  royal  councHlo™^  af.'n''''.^''""^  '^'^^'^  ancestors  have 
clergy  are  represented^  the  bfstofSh  If®  """P'^  "oblemen.  ThJ 
peasants,  the  latter  comprisinnnhf  .h„  ?  ^  '''°''*^«'  «"<J  the  citizens  and 
deputies.    ThesovereigKiVesJffh/rhP^"'""/'  "^ 'he  crown.  Sv 

8 .  tes,  the  king  cannot  enact  new  laws  nr  ih^r  !.  ,J^'  ^^^  consent  of  the 
stitu  ion  requires  the  kine  toass^mh^  .k  .^"''^^  "''^  O"®"  :  and  the  con- 
leg.slative  power  in  Norwav  ?!  f„"^^'^"?*  'l^'*"  «""« >n  five  years     Th« 

every  threJ  years.  ATire?o;:o"gterno^l'V''?^*'^'"^^^  ^^i'"'  mm 
The  revenue  and  troops  of  the  kiE  ^®'^^'"'''' '"^^'des  at  Christian. 
tificalion8ofNorwa7arpn„     •      '^'*°'"'"e  kept  distinct-  and  Vhl  r^ 

ing  of  taxes  the  Sm7f"L'Xe?""P'*''^ ''J'^^'^^^"^^ 
ai.d  officers  are  required   ,0   take   th."  ''r"?"^'  """^  »»  the  troZ 
'veil  as  to  the  kinj.     The  8o;prp.•L'l\""'^«f  allegiance  to  them  S« 
peace,  to  regulate  the  SciTZ    S  in"     -f  "^^'  '"   '"'"^«   ""  ""' 
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thoir  origin  from  them,  dwelt  in  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica  of  the  Kuinans.  They  first  struck  terror  into  the  Romans  by 
their  incursion,  witlj  the  Teutones,  into  the  rich  provinces  of  Gaul.  After 
this,  ted  by  the  mysterious  Odin,  the  Goths  broke  into  Scandinavia,  and 
appointed  chiefs  from  their  own  nation  over  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden.  But  the  early  history  of  this  country  is  involved  in  fable,  and 
presents  nothing  that  is  interesting  to  a  stranger.  All  that  is  known  with 
certainty  is,  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  Denmark  was 
divided  into  many  small  states,  that  the  inhabitants  gained  their  subsist 
ence  by  piracy,  and  spread  terror  through  every  sea,  and  along  every 
coast,  wherever  they  came. 

In  the  eighth  century  the  Danes  became  formidable  to  their  neighbours 
by  their  piratical  depredations  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Flanders,  Nor- 
mandy, and  Germany  ;  which  desultory  warfare  was  maintained  fur  more 
than  two  centuries,  till  at  length  their  rude  and  savage  manners  being 
somewhat  meliorated,  they  became  cultivators  of  tlieir  native  soil,  in- 
stead of  adventurers  at  sea.  Other  causes  likewise  concurred  to  put  an 
end  to  these  outrages ;  that  redundant  population,  which  had  been  the 
means  of  pouring  forth  such  swarms  of  plunderers,  no  longer  continued; 
many  had  fallen  by  the  sword  in  those  invasions ;  conquests  had  been 
made,  and  emigrants  had  settled  on  the  acquired  territories  in  vast  num- 
bers; the  introduction  of  Christianity,  in  the  tenth  century,  served  like- 
wise to  abate  their  ferocity,  while  the  increased  strength  of  the  neigh 
bouring  states,  and  the  force  they  had  acquired  at  sea,  became  too  for- 
midable to  contend  with. 

Canute,  or  Knulo,  commonly  called  the  .Great,  who  died  in  England,  in 
the  year  1036,  advanced  the  dignity  of  this  kingdom  to  its  highest  pitch; 
but  the  sovereigns  who  succeeded  him  were  little  distinguished  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  when  Margaret  obtained  the 
regal  power  on  the  death  of  her  son  Olaus,  or  Orlaflll,  who  had  united 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  that  of  Denmark.  In  the  year  1388  (three 
years  after  her  accession),  having  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  she  was  enabled  to  urgo  her  pretensions  to  that  crown . 
of  which  she  obtained  possession  by  the  consent  of  the  states,  at  the  as- 
sembly of  the  representatives  of  the  three  kingdoms  held  at  ("almar,  in  thf 
year  1397,  at  which  time  a  confederated  constitution  was  formed  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  northern  states,  and  called  "  the  union  oi 
Calmar."  This  wise  and  heroic  princess,  to  whom  historians  have  eiven 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of  "  the  Semiramis  of  the  north,"  reigned 
over  Denmark  and  Norway  twenty-six,  and  over  Sweden  sixteen  years. 
After  this  a  century  elapsed  without  anything  highly  important  occurring 
in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Christian  I.,  count  of  Oldenburg,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1448,  wa» 
the  founder  of  the  Danish  royal  family,  which  has  ever  since  kept  pes- 
•ession  of  the  throne,  and  from  which,  in  modern  times,  Russia,  Sweden, 
and  Oldenburg  have  received  their  rulers.  He  connected  Norway,  Sles- 
wick,  and  Holstein  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  was  so  fettered  b^ 
his  capitulations,  that  he  seemed  to  be  rather  the  head  of  a  royal  council 
than  a  sovereign  king.  In  the  year  15S3,  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein,  was 
raised  to  the  i'hrone  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  who  had  deposed  their 
king  Christian  II.  for  his  cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  whose  reign  the  crown 
of  Sweden  had  been  dismembened  from  that  of  Denmark,  and  placed  on 
the  patriotic  brow  of  Gustavus  Vasa.  Frederic  1.  having  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  the  tenets  of  that  reformer  spread  with  great  rapidity 
through  the  kingdom.  , 

The  event  which  bhiefly  distinguishes  the  history  of  this  kingdom  smrn 
the  reign  of  Frederic  I.  is  the  unprecedented  revolution  which  took  niacin 
in  tlio  teventeenth  centLry,  and  which  merits  pirticulnr  notice  nero- 
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Denmark  was  then  (^vernp#l  K»  «  i,:        l 

of  a:i  ranks,  assembSTn^l^c^et  wS?r"''yu*''^'«««««n  from  peonlo 
the  family  of  theprecedi  "g  JS  ^^uZ !ttV^''!!''  P^*^  ^  ^»^  «SS 
qualified  to  discharge  the  dS  of  th^  h-  7  '^"^^  o»eof''i8lincpr(,perlv 
•o  prefer  him  before  any  oU^r  and  th. ^^^^''''"r'  "^^^  though?  itCs^ 
ments  warranted  the  adopS  but  if  th„««  T .'j"''°'«  V°""?«r "f  hS 
euher  deficie.u  in  abilities;  or  hid  rendered  !L"'^  the  royaf  family  were 
vices,  they  chose  some  other  pirson  «nH  ?  '^^^^^'^es  unworthy  by  their 
to  that  dignity.  To  .he  kSfg  tTuTeh-S  Zlf' """'  ''"'^  *  P"^«'e  man 
principal  nob.lity,  the  executive  powei  of  jh-     '"'^"'"^  consisting  of  the 

One  of  the  most  fundamentaTparts  of  thf""'"^ 
quent  meetings  of  the  states  in  orrW  .«      ^f  ''institution  was  the  fre 
the  government.    L.  these  i^eetils„ew  El"'"  ''''y'^^i"8  relating  tj 
fairs  relating  to  peace  or  war  the  dlsn^r  ^    r     *®'"®  enacted,  and  all  af 
of  marriage  for  the  royal  flmirvveTrh^^^^'-^^' °ffi«e«.  and  contract, 
was  merely  accidental,  no  money  b^i^'^^^'^:,    ^^^  imposing  of  taxes 
•   maintain  what  was  esteimed  rnecessarv  w^'r"'^  lit 't"  P^^P'e.  except  "o 
sent  of  the  nation,  or  now  and  ihtn  i?^     **''  ^^'""^  ^^<^  advice  and  con 
daughter's  portion.     TheTin^",  nS  "  ^^  *'">'  "'"  ^ee  gift,  to  add  t"  - 
rents  of  lands  and  demeLeHn  h^s^.Tj  '^"''''^  consisted  only  in  "hJ 
tenants  in  cultivating  his  ground  &.f'  "^  """"'«'  *•'«  ''o'-e«ts,  ser^vices  ot 
not  then  known  in  that  pa?  of  it  if^orft'"  ""''?•«««  merchandise  were 
no^Jeman,  upon  the  revenues  ofirtt'af.''  '^'u  ?^  ^''\"^  ''''«  «  modern 
three  stHtes,  consisting  of  the  nobil  v  Iflr         ^."* '"  "'«  year  1660,  the 
•embled  m  a  diet,  for  the  purrse  of 'ffin^^'  "'"^  <=«mmonalty,  beini  as 
debts  incurred  by  a  war  w"  rchar  es  X  "!•'"^^"' ''•^•'  ^isc&rgi  ig"  t^fe 
endeavoured  to  lay  the  ^hole  biiVde.  on  ^h'  ^'"^  °^  ^'''^^^"'  the  nobil ity 
who  had  defended  their  coun.r^       .       '^e  commons;  while  the  l«   i; 
utmost  bravery,  insisted  that  th?'nii'"''h'''""*^'y  "'«'^  4'.',i  with  the 
at  least  pay  their  share  of  the  ?«,"«   si„Vp  ,?  ^"^T.^  «"  '^^  '""'irshouiS 
common  calamity,  and  done  Ie«tt^\      '^^  "^^^  ''»«'  suffered  less  i,    Up 
b.lity  were  enrajed,  and  many"  Wtl'^7;:"V"'  P''"^^^'''-     At  this  the  i^! 
«"gth  a  principal  senator  sta  dine  Lo   Sn  P'"'^  ""  ^°'^  sides.     A. 
the  commons  neither  understood   ihf',,,  "'^  Pff'S'dent  of  the  city  that 
sMered  that  they  themsTes^^ti  noThJfP'  ^^  '^'  "obility.  Scon 
slaves  was  followed  by  a  \nZ  ,^  ^^"^'"  "•»"  slaves.     The  wn«i 

when  Nanson,  the  present  of  the  dty"o"f  p"'"  '!"'  '^^'^y  «"d  b  irgle™"' 
house  of  commons,  observing  the  al^  "^  C."penhagen  and  speaker  of  tSe 
«'a"Jly  arose,  and  swearing  tCrhP^n?"""'  '"d.gnalion  it  occasioned  in 

mark  hereditary  was  started  hv'^-  ^""^  of  rendering  the  crown  of  nin 
0  llit  bi8h„p',  p„|.       Where  SsDlnn-rhT'"''  ""«"»«*  .dimmed 

•iiiirB  eneoted.     ChHries    X    r,r  o      i**      aoout,  the  exiirencieii  nr  •!» 
entered  into  at  Roskild^n.L       ^^^'eden,  having  broken  ihLrLM    t 

vgu  case,  ioa  Oil  /lis  troop* 
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in  person,  and,  by  his  activity,  conduct,  and  bravery,  delivered  his  caj.i- 
tal,  repelled  the  invaders,  and  forced  them  disgracefully  to  evacuate  his 
territories.  These  achievements  deservedly  endeared  him  to  tJ^e  prople, 
and  before  the  fervour  of  their  gratitude  had  subsided,  the  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  broke  forth.  Had  the  smallest  spark 
of  ambiiion  existed  in  the  king's  breast,  such  an  event  would  have  kindled 
in  into  a  flame  ;  but  this  prince  is  represented,  by  some  historians  who 
have  related  this  memorable  revolution,  as  having  relapsed  into  his  former 
habits  of  inactivity,  and  that  the  intrigues  of  two  principal  men  in  his 
court  brought  about  an  event  which  he  himself  shewed  no  solicitude  to 
procure. 

The  commons  and  clergy  the  next  morning  repaired  in  great  order  to 
the  council-house,  where  the  nobles  were  assembled  ;  and  there  the  pre- 
sident Nanson,  in  a  short  speech,  observed,  that  they  had  considered  the 
state  of  the  nation,  and  found  that  the  only  way  to  remedy  the  disorders 
of  the  state  was  to  add  to  the  power  of  the  king,  and  render  his  crown 
hereditary :  in  which,  if  the  nobles  thought  fit  to  concur,  they  were  ready 
to  accompany  them  to  his  majesty,  whom  they  had  informed  of  theii 
resolution,  and  who  expected  them  in  the  hall  of  his  palace.  The  nobles, 
filled  with  a  general  consternation  at  the  suddenness  of  this  proposal,  and 
at  the  re!3olution  with  which  it  was  made,  now  endeavoured  to  soothe 
the  commons  by  fair  speeches ;  and  urged,  that  so  important  an  affair 
thould  be  managed  with  due  solemnity,  and  regulated  in  such  a  nianne) 
as  not  to  have  the  appearance  of  precipitation  or  tumult.  To  this  the 
president  replied,  that  it  was  evident  the  nobles  only  aimed  at  gaining 
^ime,  in  order  to  frustrate  the  intentions  of  the  commons,  who  came  nol 
thither  to  consult,  but  to  act.  After  farther  debate,  the  commons  growing 
impatient,  the  clergy  with  the  bishops  at  their  head,  and  the  burghers, 
headed  by  the  president,  proceeded  without  the  nobles,  to  the  palace, 
and  were  met  by  the  prime  minister,  who  conducted  them  to  the  hall  ol 
audience,  whither  the  king  soon  came  to  them.  The  bishop  of  Zealand 
made  a  long  speech  in  praise  of  their  sovereign,  and  concluded  with 
offering  him  an  hereditary  and  absolute  dominion.  The  king  returned 
them  thanks;  but  observed  that  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  was 
necessary  :  he  assured  them  of  his  protection,  and  promised  to  ease  their 
grievances. 

The  nobles,  divided  among  themselves,  but  abhorring  the  measure 
which  they  were  required  to  sanction,  prepared  to  quit  the  capital,  and 
several  had  actually  withdrawn.  As  such  a  secession  would  have  dissolved 
the  diet,  and  nullified  the  whole  proceedings,  orders  were  issued  in 
the  kin«r's  name,  for  the  gale  to  be  shut,  which  procured  an  Immediate 
and  explicit  acquiescence.  On  the  I6th  of  October,  the  estates  absolved 
the  king  of  all  obligations  he  had  entered  into  on  receiving  the  crown ; 
and,  two  days  after,  scaffolds  covered  with  tapestry  were  erected  in  the 
square  before  the  castle,  when  orders  were  given  for  the  burghers  and 
soldiers  to  appear  inarms,  under  their  respective  officers.  In  the  morning, 
the  king  and  queen,  being  seated  in  chairs  of  state  under  velvet  canopies, 
received  publicly  the  homage  of  all  the  stnalors,  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons;  which  were  performed  on  the  knee,  each  taking  an  oath  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  in  all  things,  and  to  serve  him  faith- 
fully as  became  hereditary  subjects.  Gersdorf,  a  principal  senator,  was 
the  only  person  who  had  the  courage  to  open  his  lips  in  behalf  of  their 
expiring  liberties.  He  hoped  and  trusted,  he  said,  that  his  majesty  de- 
signed nothing  but  the  good  of  his  people,  and  nol  to  govern  them  aft«' 
the  Turkish  manner ;  but  wished  his  successors  would  follow  the  examplf 
his  majesty  would  undoubtedly  set  them,  and  make  use  of  this  uiilimitbii 
power  for  ihe  good,  and  not  for  the  prejudice,  of  his  subjects.  I  nose 
who  had  paid  their  homage  then  retired  to  the  council-house,  where  lli* 
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.lobility  were  called  over  bv  namp  an.i  «.^      j  . 

had  taken,  wliich  they  iLtLiry  obeyed  "^^T,!'"  "ff*"'*'"  '^«  ""'^  "^^y 
Hie  kingdom  of  Denmark  was  cSaP^  f,  "  ' '".  ^''««Pace  of  four  days, 
from  an  aristocracy,  to  that  Sf  anuSi.nH '"  *  "^'"'^  •*"'  ""'«  ^Ji^e™" 
house  of  commons^timuTa teS  by  re  tSentTnlf  m^^^^  ^k*^  *''••«  »««  « 
at  ihe  insolence  of  the  nobility.  betravn^fKi-  ^  ^"•®''  *"*»  indignation 
of  a  noble  effort  to  oblige  those  nob  es  to^»lu  '  .^»»«l""«'«8.  and,  instead 
had  a  right  to  demand,  volui  tari?i  jrvii^i  uL  fn  "ih"'  '^T  P"''^^S^^  they 
tuents.  and  their  posterity,  what  thei  i?.  k  themselves,  their  constf- 
at  the  hazard  of  their  livesTwLle The  o*^.^t^n''^^^•'''■|!8^'*'^  to  preserve 
was  in  being  freed  from  Ih^  tyranny  of  iSr£'f  '^^  '^*"P'«  ^"^  ^^f- 
ing  them  as  much  humbled  as  themserves  oppressors,  and  see- 

lisld!  ra'rXto^.:?«r/S^  constitution  wasestab- 

law  of  Denmark,"  by  which  thP  s„pI-"''''^'  *"*^  «"''"«d  "the  roya^ 
eldest  son  and.  on  failui-e  of'male  .ssue''S\hrf  "'l'*^f-  '^'^  '^'  ^"^^^' 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  are  therein  HphL^  ^j'^S^"'^^^  ''"«•  '^^e  kings 
acknowledging  in  all  ecc^leSS  and  S Vff^  f  '"""""  '''«'«• 

God  alone.  They  may  make!  terore!  Ihl  ^""  "o  higher  power  thaa 
except  the  royal  law,  which  mus^rSin^^'^'  ""^^  ^'«P'^"««  "'"h  '^^ws, 
as  the  fundamental  iJw  o  the  s'LeCrr'^^'"?;  """^  ''^  considered 
wise  the  power  of  declar  ng  war  mSfi ."5' "'^  •°«"'"«'"'^  have  like- 
levymg  contributions  of  all  kinds  ThJl^  ^^''"'1'  "l'P''^^»S  taxes,  and 
ths  revolution  have  been  ChSan  V  Mof«^"'''p  ^"'^  reigned  since 
ChnsMun  VI.,  (1730);  Frederic  Vmlfi;  ^'^I®)v^''«''«"°  'V.,  (1699),- 
eric  Videos;,  and  ChristiaTvil/'a2i^''"«''«"  V^»-'  (1766);  Fred-' 

war^ai;^;.iJrJ!!|;lE^  part  in  the 

!^- ex's!  wffiKi^^h'rr^^lr  --J^^-  -  wui; 

2, 1801.    The  cour«ge  of  the  Da.ies  v'r ?^  ">^  «  ^^openhagen,  AprJ 

truce;  upon  which  Denmark  aSed  to  ih/f '^/^'^  ^''li"'"^'^  ''"'•  them  , 
SL-'?-'?'^  "«-burg  and  Sect  J",  t  ;h^l>l«L?ri^-''h  ^"^ 


— /"B  "i«igc  army,  was  sent  uo  ihn  Rn....^  •*  j  —  ""k'""'  neei. con- 
mem  refused  to  join  in  a  defensiv-P  .m  ^ '  *"l««the  Danish  govern- 
manced,  or  to  surrender  tL  fle "i TA  nSw"^  )^'^**  ^••««'  Brita.n,%s  do- 
";as  bombarded  for  three  days!^'„t|^L'^fe°l  "f  neutrality,  the  capital 
ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigJtesXfv^JS''''*''!.''''"''"'"'^  of  eighteen 
carried  off.  Great  Britain  now  Offered  .h..''''*'"**^  "P  '"  "'«  ""''«h.  and 
alliance.  If  he  accepted  the  first  th-?  n.  ^'I^'^^'P'^^^^  neutrality  or  an 
tl-ree  years  after  the  general  Sea^.frr'^!,^  VI''',  ^«  ^"'tored  in 
Jecede.  to  the  British  crown.  Th'ecniw^n""''  Z'  Heligoland  was  to 
proposals,  declared  war  against  GreatT.  P""*'^J.^'''*'«''«'"'  'ejected  ali 
'^:f,';j;''tO|a  jre^aty  with  Nfjirin      '      "'"'"  '"  ^''^^^''  18«7.  and  e,u 

occ,,;lLd^l,eDaZh^•sIiXu^i^3<Tooo^       concluded  than  Bernadotte 
«^J'f/:'"''^Po*^«r  Denn' rk  dec ^r,?r:;. :^":f:f^'"  l''"^  •'.  Sweden. 


wai^,)  ,;■''•■  power  uenma 

was  defeated  by  the  war  wiin   Austria  in  luno  'Vu'  ":; ""'  P'a» 

the  c<Mirt  of  Stockholm,  in    1813  of  J  ,     ^'     i ''«  ''emand  made  by 
*a8  K.llowed  by  a  lie  "war  wi  h  .i    *  ^'■"'*'*'"  ^^  Norway  to  Sweden 
Jj>'"ce.    On  tl/«  accomitT;  ter  LtuKT' ""'  \"««'  ""iancrS 
-•«  .ere  united  agamst  France.'tc^illfeT/i:;^^^^^^^^^^^^  ??S 
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teyond"FlelS  ""^'^  "'P'"'"^'  """^  '^^  ^"^""^  *'°"P*  ^"^•"' 

The. court  of  Denmark  seeing  the  unfavorable  position  in  which  the 
country  was  placed  by  the  declining  forlu.ies  of  Napoleon,  not  only  con- 
c  uded  a  peace  with  England  and  Sweden,  but  enterM  into  ainance "Lina 
France,  and  contributed  a  body  of  troops  to  the  a  ed  forces  De.uS 
wasjUso  obliged  to  cede  Heligoland  to  Great  B  tain  (receivinV  i Tex 
change  several  West  India  islands),  and  Norwa3  to  Sweden  (for  which 
she  was  compensated  bv  Swedish  Pomerania  and  r,ugen,  but  which  wire 
afterwards  exchanged  fi,r  Lauenburg  with  Prussia).  A  peace  was  con! 
eluded  with  Russia  in  February,  1814. 


NORWAY. 

Thb  observations  that  have  been  made  respecting  the  early  history  ot 
Sweden  and  Denmark  apply  also  to  Norway.  Up  to  the  ni^h^cenS^ 
was  governed  by  a  number  of  petty  princes ;  until  one  mire  bod  and 
poweriul  than  the  rest,  named  Harold  Harfaagre,  who  had  renounced  the 
Idols  of  ScaiuJinavian  worship  for  the  doutrinel  of  Christianity"  conqueed 
them,  and  became  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  country.    '""'"J"^/^'' 

Like  the  other  christian  princes  of  Europe,  Harold   Harfaagre  was 
anxious  to  introduce  the  feudal  system  ;  and  having  wresreS  the  vario. 
petty  pr  ncipaliiies  from  those   who  before  possessed  them,  he  reduced 
the  people  to  a  state  of  vassalage,  and  placed  a  governor  over  each  pro 
vince,  to  collect  the  revenues  and  hold  courts  of  justice.     Bui  amono To 
brave  and  stubborn  a  race  as  these  Northmen,  many  there  were  whi    aVhe? 
than  submit  to  Harold's  despotism,  emigrated  to  other  conntrieM  eland 
being  among  the  number.     They,  howlver,  chiefly  settled  hi  Iceland  an 
uninhabited  and  uninviting  spot,  yet  in  time  it  became  not  only  veTpopu 
bus,  but  was  the  favourite  resort  of  their  scalds,  or  poets,  and  Enf". 
torians,  whom  they  treated  with  every  mark  of  honourabl^  tegZ    ' 

Norway  having  become  a  regular  and  independent  kingdom  und^r Har- 
old  Harfaagre,  during  a  reign  which  lasted  more  than  half  a  ceii.iJJ 
.many  customs  were  introduced  which  tended  to  raise  the  charaS  ol 
Norwegians  as  a  nation  desirous  of  cultivating  th«   arts  of  civilized  life 
but  which  still  would  not  abate  one  iota  of  its  warlike  preterms     He' 
had  bestowed  fiefs  on  many  of  the  nobles,  amongst  whom  Roanva  d 
fHthero    the  famous  Rollo,  duke  of  Normandy;  so  that,  in  fa?.t!?   mav 
be  said  that  the  usurpation  of  Harold  in  Norwiy  led  to  the  setilemei.rof 
the  Normans  ,n  France.     Hniold  died  in  934.  and  was  succeeded T  hii 
son  hric,  who  proving  H  tyrant,  some  of  the  principal  chiefs  made  pmpo. 
s.tions  to  his  brother  Haco,  who  had  been  educated  in  England,  aiul  was 
then  residing  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Athelstan.     Ho  acco  d  nel> 
went  over  to  Norway,  and  having  pledged  himself  to  abolish  the  feS 
laws  and  restore  the  allodial  tenure,  ,.e  was  proclaimed  king      Eric  see- 
ing  tha   there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  the  throne,  collided  a  fleet, 
and  sailed  to  the  Orkney  islands,  from  which  point  he  could  readily  assa 
the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Northumbria.  fcuuiiy  assaii 

HiH  n'?f'^*"J''^  ^^^  Great,  king  of  Denmark,  conquered  Norway,  hut 
did  not  long  retain  possession  of  it,  and  the  country  had  its  own  moiiarchs 
again  froin  1034  to  1380.     On  the  death  of  Olaf  IV.,  his  mXrMaria 
from'' wS'h7'  '^t?"''"".  ^'h'  >  "^  ^^""'«^'''  inherlferboth  llmS; 
?;;  ccs^i^Mo  redlnToot  ^la'ce''""^''^  ''"""''''  ""''«'^' ''"  »^«^^'  «'»»-' 
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be,ide8   haviiij  ,a,i  p„„e„i„„,  „„  ,^  norlh-»esS  coast  or  nSS 

mention  tl,e  Roxolani,  afleTwSrd  callBd  R„.'  tl^^'n''"/"'^  T""""' 

established  colonies  here ;  and  in  the  second  f.pniiir,r  fhl  n  ?u  ^ 

fKar.t!;,e"tre""^ '»  *=  -'«Sa,oX;VXt^^xUTeJ 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  country  in  the  neighhourhood  of  lhes«  rir»r. 

a„^  entered  the  conn" ^Sito^^^^^^^^  >■'  ""  *«"'■ 

hWted  the  „,„nl  b«,6ari.„  of  wander'.g'iiTdS'"''  ""  '*''"•  '""  "• 
co„,,,,y  ar,e,,va,d  e.n.d  Rnsaiat'Se'tU'c  tS of  K/rd'ld'Ki'o'f 

iiilii^i 

"ho  made  >var  upon  eacli  other  wi  h  /ref t  ferorZ   .„  LT'?  '"""",'• 
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Uon  of  jiislice,  and  enforv^ing  its  exercise  on  all  the  boyars  who  possessed 
territories  under  him.  He  died  in  879,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Ighor,  who  conquered  Kiof,  and  removed  the  seat  of  government  from 
Novogorod  to  that  plnce.  Ighor's  widow  and  succebsor,  Olga,  publicly 
embraced  Christianity  at  Constantinople  in  955,  and  attempted,  but  with- 
out success,  to  introduce  the  Greeii  ritual  among  the  people.  Her  son, 
Sviatoslaf,  after  conquering  Bulgaria,  and  even  threatening  Constantinople 
itself,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Pesshenegri,  near  the  cascades  of  the 
Dnieper,  in  972. 

The  Russian  empire  continued  to  flourish  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Vladimir  (or  Wolodomir)  who  ascended  the  throne  in  97G.  Having:  set. 
tied  the  aflnirs  of  his  empire,  he  demanded  in  marriage  the  princess  Anne 
.  sister  of  '  le  Greek  emperor  Basilius  Porphyrogenitus.  His  suit  was 
granted,  rn  condition  that  he  should  embrace  Christianity.  With  this  the 
Russian  monarch  complied ;  and  that  vast  empire  was  thenceforward  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople.  Vladimir  re> 
ceivcd  the  name  of  BhsjIIus  on  the  day  he  was  baptized;  and  according  to 
the  Russian  annals,  20,000  of  his  subjects  were  baptized  on  the  same  day. 
The  idols  of  paganism  were  now  thrown  down,  churches  and  moiiasteiiea 
were  erected,  towns  built,  and  the  arts  began  to  flourish.  The  Sclavonian 
letters  were  now  first  introduced  into  Russia ;  and  Vladimir  sent,  ii. i^sion- 
aries  to  convert  the  Bulgarians,  but  without  much  success.  We  are  t(^d 
that  Vladimii^called  the  arts  from  Greece,  cultivated  them  in  the  peacea- 
ble periods  of  his  reign,  and  generously  rewarded  iheir  professors.  His 
merits,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  very  considerable.  He  has  been  ex 
tolled  by  tlie  monks  as  the  wisest  as  well  as  the  most  religious  of  kings; 
his  zealous  exertions  in  promoting  the  profession  of  Christianity  through' 
out  his  dominions  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  saint ;  and  succeeding  his- 
torians, comparing  the  virtues  of  his  character  with  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  have  united  in  conferring  upon  hfm  the  appellation  of  Vladimir  the 
Great.  He  died  in  1008,  and,  contrary  to  all  rules  of  sound  policy,  divided 
his  empire  among  his  twelve  sons. 

Vladimir  was  no  sooner  dead  than  his  sons  commenced  a  civil  war 
Swatopolk,  one  of  the  brothers,  having  destroyed  two  others,  and  seized 
their  dominions,  was  in  his  turn  hurled  from  his  eminence  by  Jarishus, 
another  brother,  who  reigned  from  101 1  to  1045.     But  as  the  fugitive 

Krince  had  found  refuge  at  the  court  of  Boleslaus,  king  of  Poland,  it 
rought  on  a  dreadful  war  betwixt  the  Poles  and  Russians,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious.  During  the  reign  of  Jarislaus,  the  progress  of 
Christianity  was  considerably  promoted  by  his  exertions;  and  besides 
conferring  many  important  privileges  on  the  mercantile  citizens  of  Novo- 
gorod, for  whose  use  he  also  enacted  a  body  of  equitable  laws,  he, built  a 
number  of  towns  throughout  his  dominions  and  encouraged  learning  as 
far  as  it  could  be  attained  under  all  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  its  ac- 
quisition in  that  dark  age.  Jarislaus  fell  into  tlie  same  error  that  his 
father  had  committed,  by  dividing  his  dominions  among  his  five  sons. 
This  produced  a  repetition  of  the  bloody  scenes  which  had  been  acted  by 
the  sons  of  Vladimir:  the  Poles  took  ar"  ^  '»>«  o''  the  distracted  state 
of  atrairs  to  make  c'ntinual  inroads  and  invij.iiUt  ,  and  the  e^ipire  coiv- 
tinned  in  the  most  deplorable  situation  »■  i  11^:,  ,?. ;  n  it  was  i„,ui.ly  sub- 
dued by  the  Tartars.  Innumerable  mui  u  !  jf  t'..cse  barbarians,  lieaded 
by  their  khan,  Batto,  after  ravaging  great  part  of  Poland  and  Silesia,  broke 
suddenly  into  Russia,  where  they  committed  the  greatest  cruellies.  At 
Ihiis  time  Vladimir  II.  was  the  grand  duke,  who,  though  he  reached  not 
the  fame  or  authority  of  his  ancestor,  was  acknbw'ledged  as  czar  by  the 
Byzantine  fs  ror,  Alexis  Comnenus,  and  was  the  first  whose  brow  was 
g  ced  with  imperial  crown  of  Russia- 
George  Sevuiuditz  succeeded  his  father,  and  built  Moscow  in  1147 ;  but 
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Iff.n^ff ''f ,!  '^"'•'•''.c''on«  a"d  calamities  which  had  been  weakening  .he 
ftreng  h  ,,,f  the  Russian  slate  since  the  death  of  Vladimir  ihrOrea    f  .c.l 
itated   he  tMUerpnses  of  the  Mongols  ;  and  after  the  dea  /of  G~  wl  o 
was  killed  in  b:iiile,  the  whole  kingdom,  with  iheexceni .  n  ..f  v  [^        a 
which  preserved  its  independence  hv  ireriies    fel^iS  t  1  ^    .    "r?.*^' 
Mongols.     Hi.hertothe  Russian  sta'e  ir/'n" de    l^^ra  WdJ'  UHe  Vro! 
gress  m  cv.hzai.on :  a  circumstance  to  be  attribti.ed  loX  vari  tv  of'^nT 
tions  of  whit h  It  was  composed,  and  10  (he  military  (o  sTim  ?.  n^^VMl 
Varangians.     Commerce  remained  chiefly  in     «  h^nds  o"    11  r-   '^  '^^ 
merchants  who  had  followed  the  Chris.n^.  n.i  s.onTr  e7  wbHatt'S^ 
Russia  after  ihe  commencement  uf  the  13ih  centi.rV -^nH  .hi^     •     ■    , 
seats  of  U.is  commerce  ^ere  the  tou^fs  of  SSod  a^nd  K^ 
tnifSc  with  the  south  was  mostly  under  the  manaBcViPnt  nf  ihi  >•      ^ 
.-nerchanls.     From  the  titne  Christianity  had  bee     Koduoed    ther^'h^l 

sru;^'svjs^::^ie;r^  *- ''--  estabhsh.;c.s2r;<^;t;riii^ 

nJ'lTfl'  T,'''""*"^  *''  ^^^  '""^'  degrading  servitude  by  their  Asiatic  con- 
Eh'.nn  «"^/!a»«  «"c.ce«sfully  resisted  ihe  attempfs  of  new  e  et^ies 
wh  ch  appeared  in  the  Livonians,  the  Teutonic  kniohm   U   h^  enem  es, 

He  removed  his  residence  to  Mosffiiv    unH  in  looe      '^  ""•'"«  m  1^47. 

grand  duke  of  Moscow'VL'';";,;:  fo     d  J  SuSd^pi bee  o?tSl 
Kremhn  in  that  c  ly,   n  ICOO.     Daniel  wa«j  surJlp^J  Z\      '        /^    '  '"^ 

tries  ho  mMcie  a  province  of  Poland  ireoowla.  all  which  coun- 

.1 1  on  I  :  "^t '  ^."'''  ^'"'"  conqueror,  refused  to  oav  them  mv   rih 

ute,  and  assumed  the  tie  of  OranH  n..i,^  !^r  m  H^y  mtm  <inj  trio- 

01  me  1  ^rtars.     But  this  treaty  was  a  weak  barrier  against  umbi 
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Uon.  The  Russiaiis  found  new  enemies  in  their  allies,  and  the  Tartars 
soon  returned.  Basiliiis  had  a  son  of  the  same  name  to  whom  the  crown 
ought  to  have  descended  ;  but  I  lie  father,  suspertin"  his  leniiimacy,  left  it 
to  his  own  brother,  Gregory,  a  man  of  severe  and  tyrannical  disposition, 
snd  therefore  hated  by  ihe  people,  who  asserted  the  son's  right,  and  pro- 
claimed h'm  tlieir  sovereign.  The  Tartars  twik  cognizance  of  the  dispute, 
and  determined  it  in  favour  of  Basilitis;  upon  which  Gregory  had  recourse 
to  arms,  drove  his  nephew  from  Moscow  to  the  principality  of  Uglitz,  and 
usurped  the  throne.  Upon  the  death  of  Gregory,  Basilins  returned  to 
Moscow  ;  but  Andrew  and  Demetrins,  sons  of  the  late  usurper,  laid  siege 
to  that  city,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  to  the  monastery  of  Troitz,  where 
they  took  hlin  prisotier,  with  his  wife  and  i»on,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  The 
subjects  of  the  unfortunate  prince,  incensed  at  the  cruel  treatment  he  re- 
ceived, forced  the  perpetrators  to  fly  to  Novogorod,  and  reinstated  their 
lawful  sovereign  at  Moscow,  where  he  died.  In  the  midst  of  this  general 
confusion,  John  I.,  the  son  of  liasiliiis  (or,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Russian 
tongue,  Ivan  Basilowitz)  by  his  invincible  spirit  and  refined  policy,  be- 
came both  the  conqueror  and  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  its  future  gramleur.  In  this  period  the  Cossacks  arose 
The  P<»le8  and  [iilhuanians  had  conquered  the  whole  of  the  Western  Rus- 
sia to  Kiof,  and  subjected  the  vanquished  people  to  religious  persecution 
as  well  as  political  oppression ;  and  on  the  east,  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea 
endeavoured  to  subdue  the  Russians.  The  discontented,  therefore,  re- 
tired into  the  fertile  but  uninhabited  Ukraine,  and  adopted  a  military  organ 
ization,  under  the  control  of  a  superior  olTicer  styled  a  helman. 

In  the  promotion  of  civilization,  Ivan  II.  surpassed  all  his  predecessors. 
German  artists  and  learned  men  were  welcomed  and  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  czar;  printing  olBces  were  established,  and  commerce  was  pro- 
moted by  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth  of  Kngland  in  1553.  He  established  a 
standing  army ;  conquered  Kasan  in  \55-2,  the  kingdom  of  Astracan  in 
1554,  and  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Teutonic  Knights  from  Livonia;  but 
Denmark,  Poland,  and  Sweden  attacked  him,  and  a  conspiracy  in  the  in- 
terior broke  out.  In  this  embarrassment  he  implored  the  emperor  Ro- 
dolph  II.  and  pope  Gregory  .\III.  to  interfere;  and  the  nuncio  of  the  latter 
brought  about  the  peace  of  Zapolia  between  Ivan  II.  and  Stephen  Balhory 
king  of  Poland,  in  1582,  by  which  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Poland.  Ivan 
died  in  1584. 

Toward  the  end  of  Ivan's  reign,  Yermack,  a  Cossack,  discovered  Sibe- 
ria. Feodor,  his  successor,  conquered  Siberia  entirely  in  1587,  and  sur- 
rendered Kihonia  to  Sweden  in  1695.  Feodor,  the  last  of  Riiric's  deceiid* 
ants,  died  in  1508;  and  Russia  was  sliakcn  by  internal  convulsions  and 
external  war?,  which  greatly  retarded  her  progress  in  civilizmion.  The 
war  of  the  Polish  party  with  the  party  of  the  pseudo-Demetrius  was  not 
ended  until  Michael  Fedorowitz  (of  the  family  of  RonianolT)  siscended 
the  thnmc  in  Uil3  ;  after  which  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  with 
Sweden  and  Poland.  The  young  Michael  was  proclaimed,  and  signed  a 
compact  with  his  new  subjects,  by  which  he  promised  to  protect  t  be  estab- 
lished rdigion  ;  to  make  no  new  laws,  nor  change  the  old;  not  to  raise 
imposts;  and  to  make  neither  war  nor  peace,  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  'I'lie  Russians,  or  rather  the  8enators,  seized  this  opprrl unity  tu 
have  a  part  of  the  government.  Michael  remained  faithful  to  ins  promise, 
and  died  in  IG54,  leaving  his  throne  to  his  son  Alexis  So  hnig  as  the 
Swedes  maintained  the  ascendency  over  the  Kimsians,  their  principal  view 
was  directed  to  exclude  that  power  from  the  pojsassion  of  any  port  on  the 
Baltic:  being  well  aware  that  the  natural  advantages  wliicli  their  rival 
possessed,  would,  whenever  that  po'verful  cinpiro  should  avail  itself  of 
them,  raise  the  commercial  consequence  of  Rr.usia  on  the  ruin  of  tha  o( 
Sweden. 
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Alexis,  the  father  of  his  country,  was  only  sixteen  vears  or»,r»  «♦  i,- 
cession  to  the  throne.  The  desnoti^m  anH. ■;,!„»  ^ rl-  °'^S^  ^*  *"3 ac- 
npon  him  the  hatred  of  the  peopHurTn  "hi,  m^n.''?  °^  t"  """"ters  drew 
upon  himself  the  governme'nt!?.e  was  b'oth  oTd  a,'^^  ''relrli^  'u'  ^"""^ 
couragcd  an  intercourse  with  foreign  n-,t  on!  -fin  .'^?P^«'«f  He  en- 
and  laborious  strangers  to  MODlE^dP.pi  T' •  ""^  '"''"''"^'^  instructive 
him   began  to  be  L\ynfoTe''X:^^^^^^ 

Ambassadors  from  China  and  Persia  v  Si. »hm  Europe  and  Asia, 

for  the  first  time,  his  aZaMadors  to  Fa  ee^n^^^^^^^^  X  ^'*'*"'  -«»»• 
or  less  politic,  than  the  other  monarchs  Hp  rpf?.lz.  "'  ^"''*  generous, 
sador  of  Cron.well,  declaring  tT^at  Je  „eve?  wI?.lH  -  °J*'"."'^  '''"  "'"''«8- 
teiKled  protector  of  l-:„glani^    He  d!eT[n  ,67?    "^  acknowledge  the  pre- 

Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden  vet  i  .p  ho!.n^  •  "  cV  '''''S^'l  with  Gustavua 
ed.  The^dorf,  or  Feodor'  h,s  sSn  sT±h"!  °'^  *''u"  "?''"''^  ^''^''^  «-^te»d. 
in  lfi77 ;  and  after  a  beneficial  re^"n  wh?!  !'^'  ?"  '^^  ^'•''^  "^ '''»  fall^er. 
death-bed  he  nominaTd  hif  hSroTh  fpTte'r'  h'''"  T"'''  «»  ^iJ 
elder  brother  Ivan,  or  John  whose  irnhpriif  *  ^?  ^^®  exclusion  of  his 
arduous  task  of  goveriS  SuS^f  ^^•"'"I'^'T^*'''^^'^  h""  f«r  the 
sister  Sophia,  a  r^tlesHnd  am^Su  ^^    o  nan''   ti'?;^^  '"^^'^"f  «'  "'«•' 

=^Ko;S-^Ss;--^^=^ 

princess  Sophia  he  had  formed  a  design  of  pif.irh"'^'"'"''''"'''*""  "^  "'e 
in  Russia;  and  at  the  ver™i?nenrelntTh^^^  n«««' 

Turks,  from  whom  he  wJesLTthc  norTo?  A20    wlS  '^f''l''^  '^^ 

jects  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea      Th«  fir,,     k^    ?^J^,'^  '°  '"^S"** 
bcin^  thus  attained,  h*,  rpsnu'r..  ..'!:-..  i'.'? .'?"',  ohject_of  his  a.nbition 


being  thus  attained,  he  resolved  to  carry  ou^ries'Cfl '^  '"i"""" 

the  centre  of  trade  between  Kurone  and  A«iV    .«„>      .  mRkmg  Russia 

Dwina,  and  the  Don.  by  canals  thnsnlnin^""     ?""^'-'  '^«  ^'"'j-^a,  the 

twecn  the  northern    ea^and   L  fc^  '  'fhP  ItZ  '^•""'"""i<^^"i"n  be- 

plete  this  magnificent  plan/he  determLr  ,    h,.£?  '^''".''''-     '''"  *^°"'- 

sea.  wlii,;|,  should  be  the  empo  inmTf  , S.  ilr^         *  ""'^  ""  "'«  «»''i° 

of  his  dominu,ns.     He  did  2!Zveve      [ iT^imT'"'''^        ^'"^  ''''?*"»> 

undertnking  for  carrying  out    is  nanS/  °"  /'"''  "ti-Pf-'dous 

that  it  was  necessary  fo^rsomro    he  vm„"''l'KT:^^  f^'^""-     "«  ^l' 

countries  for  improvlmenirt  fc  '  dC  L"  ul  ot^ol'7^^  """  '"«'^" 

but  r.,r  the  express  purpose  of  learninjr  lha?evVr  i«i  .  b  I"'*''^''^  '"^^'' 

useful  t„  the  country  of  their  birth  e  ther  in  Sfiv  Ji      ll^''^^  '"  ^*  '""«' 

oni,  maintaining  the  discipline  of  war    Vli.^^.'''®  "'"'"  •>'^  Peaee, 

liUHHians  into  Italy;  most  of  them  mt,."  v!i    ^"■•"'•.^'"g'y  "cnt  «()  young 

in  order  to  h-arn  ,L'  Tof  "conS S^gS  ''J^S^J/'Vfr  ^"  '"'«"-" 
Bent  out  by  his  direction  into  Hnii  ..,1*  .L  V"^>''-  *oriy  more  weij 
tl..-".selves^„  .he  art  of";"  rdmrr.\vorkn- V'"'"'^^^  "^  instructing 
sent  to  Germany,  to  serve  tli«  In  ;'"*'^'<"'8  '"ge  ships;  some  were 
discipline  of  tha       atior-      hi  «n,         '*'''"•  ""l'  '"  ''^""  '''c   military 

pursuit  of  whaiUer  tmwl  d«  %  a  'Tkerio  btr^!]^^*'  ,'*?'"'^'''«^  '" 
«t  home.  *'  '  '""^'y  '°  *'«  rendered  advoniageou* 

-j;n::;tV!;^r;!;:;'j.3;:;!;irzrji*'^r-  "r-"^  "•^'"-^^'' » 

do.n ns.  and  travelS  IncT'S  ,h      "'^/i''  "''"1^'  ''«  ''i. If  left  hin 

Ing  arrived  at  Ain.terdH.rf ill?.*'      "•■'""'  ''•'"•"('fiMn  si.ics,     Hav- 

«heli8t.,fcarpcntcrof  he    mL^7        '''""''"'.^  "  ''«'"  Mi'l.aeloff  in 

.iuiies  of  h.«  «...;:.      „,.d  !A'i:l'".".^-""".P''l'y'     Here  he  perf.,rnicd  all  th" 

--.-U-.1 ,  _,.4  ..  »,,  nncrvaiB  irom  labour,  .tudied  malho.im." 
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t.cs,  fortififtation,  navigation,  and  drawing  plans.  From  Hollan.]  he  came 
to  England,  where  he  completed  his  studies  of  ship-huildinir,  and  exam- 
mcd  the  principal  navy  arsenals.  King  William  permiiied  him  to  enaaffe 
several  inaenious  English  artificers,  and  he  returned,  by  way  of  Holland 
and  Orermany,  to  Moscow,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  liavme 
acquired  a  fund  of  knowledge  which  afterward  so  much  contributed  to  his 
country's  glory.  He  had  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  was  followed  by  crowds 
of  every  species  of  artizans,  to  whom  he  held  out  the  greatest  encourage- 
ment ;  and  for  the  first  time  was  seen  large  Uussian  vessels  on  ihe  Baltic 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the  ocean.  Arcliitectural  building  began  to  rise 
among  the  Russian  huts;  colleges,  academies,  printing-houses,  and  libra- 
ries,  sprung  up  under  his  fostering  hand.  The  habits  and  customs  chaneed 
by  degrees,  although  with  difficulty,  and  the  Muscovites  began  to  know 
Bomething  of  civil  society.  At  the  same  time  commerce  had  its  birth  In 
Itiissia.  Laws,  military  and  marine  discipline,  and  manufactures,  the 
sciences  md  fine  arts,  and  all  that  appeared  to  him  desirable  in  nature, 
were  introduced.  [The  leading  events  of  his  war  with  Charles  XH.  be- 
ing related  in  the  history  of  Sweden,  are  here  omitted.]  Peter  died 
regretted  by  his  subjects,  in  1725 ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  wife,  the  em^ 
press  Catherine  L,  who  supported  the  splendour  of  the  emnire,  and  held 
the  sovereignty  of  Russia  with  a  firm  Yule  till  her  death,  which  happened 
two  years  after  her  elevation.  ^^ 

Peter  II.,  grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  being  only  twelve  years  of  a^e 
then  became  czar.  The  reigns  of  government,  during  his  minoritv,  were 
held  by  prince  Menzikgff,  whom  the  first  Peter  had  advanced  to  the  hieh- 
est  omces  in  the  stale,  and  who  was  no  less  the  favourite  of  the  czarina. 
Cathemie.  The  young  czar  dying  in  1730,  Anne,  duchess  of  Courland 
T'"«n"i  '■'^'■'^^  Great,  anddaughter  of  Ivan,  escended  the  throne,  which 
she  filled  ten  years.  This  empress  rendered  herself  memorable  by  the 
decisive  turn  she  gave  to  the  contests  which  arose  in  Europe-  she  as- 
sisted the  emperor  Charles  Vi.,  frustrated  the  schemes  of  the  French 
ministry  for  placing  Stanislaus  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  aciuaily  nro- 
cured  the  crown  for  his  competitor  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  that  -.he 
ES        "'"  *'"^  '^'""'"''''  ^^^  "'''"'"*  competitors  with 

Ivan,  or  John  III.,  great-nephe.v  to  Anne,  became  her  successor,  when 
only  two  Viars  of  age.     He  was  son  of  the  princess  Anne,  of  Mecklen- 
burg, tl.ocaughter  01  her  eldest  sister,  who  had  married  prince  Anthony 
Ulric  of  Brunswick  Bevercn.     This    infant  was  deposed  by  the  jreneral 
concurrence  of  all  ranks  m  the  empire,  and  the  princess   Elizabeth   Pet- 
rowna,  daugliterof  Peter  the  Great,  by  the  empress  Catherine,  was  raised 
0  the  imperial  dignity  in  December,  1741.     Her  reign,  which  continued 
twenty  years,  was  prosperous.     In  the  war  which  broke  out  on  the  con 
tmenl  in  17.^  she  look  a  decided  part  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
and  wa.sM,  the  p<,int  of  crushing  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  possessing 
car"cr  in  176o""'' ''"'''"""' '*'''*"  death  suddenly  dosed  her 
Her  ncphuw,  Charles  Peter  Ulric,  duke  of  Holstein,  grand  duke  of  Rus- 
sia, now  became  czar,  by  the  title  of  Peter  111.     The  friendship  wnich 
this  prince  bore  to  the  king  of  Prussia  saved  that  hero  from  his  impend' 
ing  fate,  and  converted  H  fjrmidabie  enemy  into  a   beneficial  anxi  tarv. 
All  mtenipHrate  zeal,  which  led  Peter  to  attempt  cutting  off  the  venerable 
beards  of  his  clergy,  and  to  abolish  some  established  and  favourite  mili" 
tary  fHshions.  joined  to  an  unbounded  fondness  for  a  mistress,  and  a  strong 
antipathy  to  hih  wife  and  son,  terminated  hi.s  reign  in  a  few  months      He 
was  ieizcd  and  deposed,  and  his  wife  raised  to  the  imperial  diKiiitv.  by  the 
title  of  CttlliHrine  11,.  in  July,  176J.     The  captive  princ„  w,.s  ..ion  afti, 
fuelly  deprived  of  hfe.     Soino  letters  written  by  tfio  king  of  Prussia  to 
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the  cou.M^y  from  an  exhau8Un.r  war  Th/fn  .  :^'  '°°"  *'  ^''^  ^*^  "-elieved 
all  kinds  to  sett^  h"  her  emp  ?l  3  coZ-V.^'^  art.zaas  and  workmen  of 
foreigners  to  assist  her  plSTn  thP  imniv        "/T?  ^'  distinguished 

and.  three  yenrs  arter*vard  SVannVrl  ttp  «  f'-P""'*/  "J ''^^  '^'"S^'^h: 
Europe,  and  the  re-estab  fshmenfo  The  Bv^an,^^^^^  "  -'  '''"'''''  '■'■°'" 
lical  considerations  caused  the  exeL  ion  of  .h'^ '''^P''"'' =  ''"'  somepoli- 

at  the  tin^,  and  when  it  w7«  re's^m  ^ten' y  ar?lX*  I?  t  t""''""^ 
siiceeeded  to  the  extent  thaf  hnH  hoorT V.:*'  "".'*,  '*'f' »  ''  by  no  means 
the  Turkish  war  i?A 7S2  iSe  oiS  becSlJ"  /'  '^'  conclusion  of 
ward  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  "aSrasthewarwi  HwL"^  ^  "^ 

convened  into  an  alliance  with  that  nnwpr  Zl  u-.-  ^^^^^en  was  now 
turned  her  eyes  upon  Poland  wShP^rTT/'  ^^^  af'^^.tious  empress  agaic 
tainty  of  conquest;  and  o^thVoSli  «fYh7  "'"?'^  "^"^  »"«  '"' 
a  tciritory  of  86.000  square  miles  waTadded  Jo  iZ"f  P'""'""'  '"  ^'^^^^ 
the  remaining  part  of  PoiLd  sL  imnnl!?  k  ^^'  """'"'"  «'"?''"«•  O" 
tions.  which  ?.?,duced  T tmidfb  e  S  on  n'^gf '  ffiTT^.T^"'' 
usko  strove  hard  to  effect  th#.  inHonJ„^r  ,  J.  ^  "®  gallant  Kosc  - 

overwhelmed  by  nSmSeS/ind  tike  "^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^'  he  was 

and  devastated,  with  more  Than  barh  Jin  f.?'*  Z^'^^  Suwarrof  stormed 
The  dissolution  o  the  kTnVdorS  tv«.  nn  "  '^J?''  i''®  '"''"'■*'«  "^  Warsaw, 
tion  of  Pola,.d.  in  1796,  Ka^'^^^^^^  '  and  in  the  third  parti- 

far  as  the  Vist  .la.     It  now  extended  i?spKf  ^^'Tk''  ^r^""^  '^^  ^^««'  »" 
to  the  western  end  of  No^wta  and  theTn,^'  fr^  '^  ^''  ^«'"'' 
midst  of  her  military  operat  ons  she  nroiliL    ^^i*  ^^'""'^''-     ^«'' '"  ^ho 
and  sciences,  and  gave^a  new  c^da  oF  lalvs  to  fh"!?  ^T^'^^ed  the  arts 
empire.    She  died  NovembeT  17    iron  «L  ,      ''''  "ubjects  of  her  vast 
Pail  1..  who,  capricious  as  he  w«.^»  a»d  was  succeeded  by  her  *.n, 
justice  namdy.Pthe'uSrluo'n  orn'osSjo'''  '^'^"  '^  *  "«^'«  ««'  °^ 
but.  from  ^oTeTn^xl' nTcfuse'i'  iot '^  confederacy  against  France ; 
power.    The  emperor  Paul  likewise  remlinpT^',  '"'°.  ^'"""  «^«*"«' »"« 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  iSwl^^'r^^'T*'  '"  «  "«"l'-al  state, 
assistance  of  the  allies  into^Italvnndrr, hi      "^"^  "Powerful  army  to  the 
eral  well  known  bS  by  hsconitlln  '""'","''  ""^  Suwarrof,  a  gen- 
snccesscsofthis  man  were  extrSin«rv  5  ""*■'"'"  '"  ^o'^"''-    ^'»'« 
his  arrival  in  Italy^but  toward  t "e  el  3  o?thp''':^  ''^"^^  '"^''^h"  »f'" 
■eemed  to  desert  hm,  andrwas  not  wilh^  .  ""'''"'''^l'''"*  «"o^  fortune 
Uwt  he  reached  Germanvacrrs  th«rr''  ^'■'''*'  '^"^''""y  ""d  loss 

French  armies  uncle?  MoUu^d^^lsse^T'^^^^  *'"'"''"^'*  ^y  '^' 

•lan  arms  against  the  French  a  laSrrH  k  .I^t  'i'  •""='-'^"  of  the  Rus- 
•ubsioted  between  his  geS;  aTtffn/i^'.''"^  understanding  which 
•  ilraordii,ary  effect  on  te  mind  nf.h!  ^  "^""'A"'  «PP«a"'d  «»  have  an 
been  the  uncompmmi.inrmZv  of  n.Ln'" '!""''  *^""''  "'*'o,  from  havinj 
correspondence  with  hm  aJd  becam«  n.  ^'''r^"''*  ^"*^'«^  '"t"  "-"icabl? 
He  laid  an  «mbarJo  on  all  iJe  EnTsh  Jl."u  ^"k"^""'  "''*"•'  "^""■■''"• 
Sweden.  . Denmark,  and  PriS«olm„h»'\^''  P*'.'"'  ""'^  *"''"c«^J 
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the  British  fleet  was  sailing  through  the  Sound  to  XM  attack  on  Copenha- 
gen,  Paul  wus.assiissinaied  by  some  of  the  Russian  nobility,  whom  he 
had  treated  with  harshness  and  contumely.  How  far  his  sons  were  cog. 
uizant  of  wliat  was  going  on  it  is  impossible  to  tell ;  but  it  was  generally 
believed  that  they  were  in  the  secret,  and  connived  at  it  from  a  conviction 
that  their  father  intendad  to  immure  them  in  a  fortress.  And  such  an 
event  was  very  probable,  for  there  is  little  doubt  of  his  having  been  insane 
at  the  time. 

On  Alexander,  the  late  emperor's  «y.dcst  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne, 
a  degree  of  energy  and  consistency  was  soon  seen  in  every  department 
of  the  government;  and,  separating  himself  from  the  northern  league,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  (June  7, 1801)  and  at  the  same  lime 
renounced  the  grand-mastership  of  Malta,  which  had  been  conferred  on 
his  father.  In  June,  1802,  he  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  among  the  po- 
tentates of  Lurope,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Me- 
tnel.  France,  under  the  guidance  of  Napoleon,  was  at  this  period  making 
rapid  conquests  in  the  scuith  of  Europe ;  Bonaparte  having  been,  in  the 
preceding  month,  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Milan ;  shortly  after  which  he 
annexed  Genoa  to  France.  But  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg!!  seems 
wisely  to  have  thought  that  its  distance  from  the  scene  of  action  might 
well  excuse  the  emperor  from  any  active  interference  with  the  bellige- 
rent stales.  He,  however,  confirmed  the  incorporation  of  the  government 
of  Georgia  with  the  Russian  empire;  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with 
France  and  Spain;  and  offered,  in  1803,  to  interpose  his  good  offices  in 
restoring  the  newly-ruptured  peace  between  England  and  France  and 
hpain.  But  after  the  execution  of  the  duke  D'Enghein  all  intercourse 
betwern  Russia  and  France  ceased  :  and  in  April,  1805,  Alexander  joined 
the  turd  coalition  against  France;  but  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz 
clouded  the  prospects  of  the  allies,  and  the  Russian  emperor  returned  to 

.  onS"  i"'^*''  '''^®  '"'"'®  °'"  "^'y'""  **'■'»''  f°"g^'  0"  Ihe  Slh  of  February, 
1807:  that  of  Friedland,  on  the  4th  of  June  following;  the  Russians  then 
retired,  and  after  an  interview  between  the  two  emperors,  which  took 
place  on  the  river  Niemen,  in  a  handsome  pavilion  erected  on  a  raft  for 
the  occasion,  peace  was  concluded  on  the  Slh  of  July,  1807.  At  this  me- 
rnorable  interview  the  outward  forms  of  friendship  were  displayed  betweep 
these  rival  monarch?,  and  an  abundance  of  courtly  dissimulation  used  U 
tesufy  ihe  sincerity  of  their  professions.  Alexander,  by  this  compact,  ac- 
knowledged the  brothers  of  Bonaparte  as  kings  respectively  of  Naples, 
Holland,  and  Westphalia ;  he  formally  recognized  also  the  confederation 
or  the  Kliine,  and  promised  to  acknowledge  all  the  sovereigns  who  might 
hereafter  become  members  of  the  confederation.  He  engaged  that  hos- 
tilities, on  the  part  ot  Russia,  should  instantly  cease  with  the  Ottoman 
1  ortc.  He  undertook,  also,  to  mediate  for  a  peace  between  England  and 
fraiu-e;  and  if  he  should  prove  unsuccessful,  he  was  to  close  the  ports 
or  Russia  against  all  British  ships;  which,  in  fact,  was  soon  after  done. 
In  1808,  Alexander  had  an  interview  with  Napoleon,  at  Erfurth,  and  after- 
ward took  part,  as  the  ally  of  France,  in  the  war  with  Austria;  but  his 
want  of  zeal  in  the  cause  was  too  evident  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the 
I*  rench  emperor,  and  a  growing  coldness  between  the  imperial  allies  beiran 
to  appear.  " 

Great  injury  had  been  done  to  Russian  commerce,  and  heavy  complaints 
made  by  merchants  in  consequence  of  their  ports  having  been  shut  agains* 
the  English;  they  were,  therefoie,  again  opened  to  them,  provided  they 
hoisted  American  colours,  while  French  goods  were  very  strictly  prohib. 
ited.  This  induced  Napoleon  to  make  himself  master  of  the  principal 
northern  ports  of  Germany,  and  to  incorporate  the  possessions  of  (he  duko 
of  Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  Alexander,  with  France.  Against  this 
proceeding  Russia  made  a  verjr  energetic  protest »  and,  as  early  aa  181 L 
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connection  with  Krance?    tL  cJntest  m  Sn/in  ^''•'"'  '^''^'  ""'^  «  «'«»" 

sunied  might  well  have  apDeared    o  W?^  il  ™«  ""'^  '"°"«y  '»  con- 

strugsfle  with  Russia  ;butEfc,.late?iEt  hi  aJmf .''""'  '!^''''^'  '°  « 
a  million  of  effective  men  Sd  !?«  Lnffi  f  .  /' ^T""''"' '»  "^^^^^ 
quarters  ,  and  he  also  reTed^po„  «  .real  m  .««  n  ^"^  ?'"  'T^^'^'  ">  ^otL 
promised  by  the  confedrrat^  of  fh!pK       ^[''"V'*'*''*' '^'''■•'•«»' chiefly 

Wussia  and^ustria!  StTio  ered  hi?n  on'botk^'"t'  ».i«  alliance  witj 
retreat.     \U',  however,  madrDeaoeabl«  nffl"^^^^^      "'    ''  '''''"'^''  '"" 

bonne,  his  an.bassa.Jor;  but  tCe  obiecl  of  h  !  n  — ^''  ^''«.««""'  de  Nar- 
half  a  million  of  soldiers,  cons  sthifS  F  J  .%''*'""  ^","-  "»«"-ned, 
Swiss,  Sp,,„iard8.  and  PorlSes  "  wi  h  IZL^.TV'^  ^'"'•*"''  P"«««. 
were  put  in  motion,  about  th^d'of t  v  to  S^A^'rhr^ 
other  side  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Vistula  Thi  rL«-^  Russians  on  the 
sions,  occupied  a  Ime  includinrk'inf  .n1*  <a  .  ^P^ians,  m  three  divi- 
western  arn.y.  of  iSVoo  nt  "f^^  '"  «'g«-     '^^^e  firs, 

by  Barclay  de  Tollv.  who  ha    liil  .hi     hL         <^ourland,  was  commanded 
western  aLy.ofX  0^0  men  wis  r„,^^^^^^^^  ^^"-^  '''«  «'her 

Unrd  body  o/forces." led  by  G:„''^J''£^Je,„;o1r  yefvZl"!:^'^  J" 

communiciiiion  between  tlie  other  two   ^'"'^""'  ^^^^"^  ^o  keep  up  the 

pressing  forward  with  haste  t L  .^  . ,  .  7  ^  '*'^""'  "'"  •^<-*'^«'»'.  a"'' 
only  entirely  nnstoc^  l  ^cl    c  er  J^f'h     VniS^'^b^u^  V'"  J'«  "«' 

important  fact  that,  thouffh  the  I  usai,  I  m  Th  ^'  .  "  ^^  overlooked  the 
be  in  possession  ..f  t  ei   £ ourr "       a'^  o f  ^    '  S"-'  .''""''^  «'*" 

[he  Vistula,  and  shortly  after  the  Nie,i.^'-»,:il''-r;,K?'*^''''  P^^^V^ 
';is  favour  le  haranirufs  "  i«  .lra^,ro!i  .i  i  ""''?''*'  said  he,  mi  one  of 
mu.t  beaccomphshed.'  4re  wK|om3  'fh'  ^''"^Vl  "**r  des.inie, 
of  AuMerlitzl  LtU  us  carry  il7evv«rT^^  '".^'^  ■"^^"'^''^  »"  "i"  ^o'die" 
Poland  wi.l  be  as  gh"  ,^2  tt  >«,;?.„"  YfC  £t  "  ^Af "'  ""  "I 
•evere  batt  es,  and  the  loss  of  ma...,  .,  „  .  as  me  first.       Afier  severa 

.lly  inclining  m  "avour  o?  ule  F^M  ^Ih^ td v'i/ t,f ''^^  «''""• 
-etired  to  S.nolensko.  Fatiirue  a  .W.  f,  Lr  i^  .'  "'*'  Ri'S'-'au  army 
operated  ho  detn  nei   allv  on   L  fI^     *     ^  ^u  '"•"'''•  ^'•■"^   "'"""whilJ 

>';  act  on  the    ^^n^nJeWirlZt^ 
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17th  of  August  the  main  body  put  itself  in  motion  to  encounter  the  Pren<t, 
army,  which  had  advanced,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  compel  a  general  bat. 
tie.  When  Napoleon  saw  his  attempts  to  surround  the  right  wing  of  the 
Russians  defeated,  he  ordered  his  right  wing,  under  Poniaiowski,  to  has- 
ten, by  way  of  Ortza,  by  rapid  marches,  to  cut  off  the  Russians  from  Mos- 
cow. On  the  other  hand,  Bagration  hastened  to  defend  this  road,  and 
Barclay  de  Tolly  sought  to  retard  the  enemv  as  much  as  possible.  Smo- 
lensko,  an  old  place,  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and  the  whole  position 
on  the  Dnieper,  greatly  favoured  his  plan  ;  and  not  till  the  midnieht  of  the 
17lh,  after  a  loss  of  many  thousands,  did  the  French  succeed  in  taking  this 
bulwark,  reduced,  for  the  most  pan,  to  a  ruin. 

The  Russian  army  retired  in  haste,  burning  all  the  towns  through  which 
It  passed,  while  Napoleon  followed,  his  troops  suffering  more  and  more 
from  want  and  climate.    Meanwhile,  Barclay  de  Tolly  had  to  resign  the 
chief  command  to  Kutusoff,  who  had  reaped  new  laurels  in  the  Turkish 
war  just  ended.     Reinforced  by  militia  and  reserves,  he  resolved  to  wait 
the  enemy  seventy  miles  from  Moscow,  in  a  strong  entrenched  position 
1  he  h  rench  came  up,  and  a  terrible  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Russians 
lost  twenty-five  thousand  men.    The  French  estimated  their  own  loss  at 
^n  thousand ;  n  was,  however,  supposed  to  be  near  double  that  number. 
/  he  Russians  remained  masters  of  the  fi%ld  of  battle ;  and  without  anv 
great  loss  of  artillery,  and  still  less  of  prisoners,  they  were  able  to  retire 
to  Moscow.    Napoleon,  after  two  days'  repose,  followed  them ;  and  Kut- 
usoff, instead  of  awaiting  his  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Moscow,  marched 
through.     I  he  news  of  Kutusoff's  defeat  had  spread  the  greatest  conster- 
nation  at  Mnscow.      Hastily  collecting  their  money  and  valuables,  the 
nobles  fled,  abandoning  their  palaces  and  furniture  to  the  mercy  of  the 
invaders.     Merchants  and  tradesmen  closed  their  warehouses  and  shops 
seeking  refuge  from  the  enemy  wherever  they  could  find  shelter;  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  conveyed  away  from  the  hospital  in  wagons;  and  the 
prisons  were  cleared  of  their  inmates,  who  were  sent  under  an  escort  to 
Novogorod.    And  now  the  flames  burst  forth  from  the  house  of  Count 
Rostopchin— sure  and  awful  evidence  that  the  patriotic  governor  bv  set 
ting  fire  to  his  own  residence,  intended  that  the  venerable  city  should  not 
harbour  the  enemies  of  his  country.     The  conflagration  of  the  governor's 
house  was  the  signal  for  the  rest;  and  suddenly  were  seen,  issuing  from 
various  quarters  of  Moscow,  vivid  columns  of  fire  and  dense  masses  ol 
smoke.      Doomed,  as  it  were,  to  pass  their  winter  amid  the  inhospitabh 
Buows  of  Russia  unless  they  could  extinguish  the  flames,  the  French  sol- 
diery  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  stay  the  devouring  element- 
but,  though  they  partially  succeeded,  so  little  remained  of  Moscow,  that  ii 
was  incapable  of  affording  them  protection.     It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  the  !<  rencih  troops  having  had  permission  to  plunder  the  citv,  such  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  drunkenness  followed,  that  numbers  of  them  nor- 
ished  in  the  burning  ruins.  *^ 

AH  the  hopes  which  Napoleon  had  built  on  the  possession  of  Moscow 
were  now  disappointed;  famine  and  desolation  stared  him  in  the  face; 
and  as  the  Russians  gathered  round  on  all  sides  it  was  evident  that  noth- 
ing coul  J  save  his  army  but  a  speedy  retreat  or  peace.  Every  day  heicht- 
ened  their  sufferings,  the  provisions  having  been  wasted,  and  foiaffinir  be- 
coming  continually  more  dangerous,  from  the  conflux  of  Russian  peasants 
aiid  Cossacks.  At  length,  on  the  19th  of  October,  the  French  evacuated 
Moscow,  and  commenced  their  retrogade  march.  The  country  was  a 
desert ;  and  the  privations  felt  by  the  army  had  dissolved  all  bonds  o( 
obedience,  while  the  severity  of  the  winter  now  covered  the  roads  with 
K!0  and  snow,  destroying  men  and  horses  by  thousands.  Bv  the  12th 
of  November  they  reached  Smolensko.  But  in  vain  had  the  remnants  ol 
llie  annv  hoped  to  find  there  repose  and  nourishment.     The  inereiisinr 
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numbers  of  the  Russians  who  hovered  mn„^  .  a  v 
enemy  prevented  them  from  Srina^nv  if'?K  H^'^^^d  the  retreating 
mvigoratuig  themselves  by  r"  sf*^  Tt  ?h  "^  "'^  their  vast  looses,  or  of  re- 

'"'i!r"'U'^«"^*"dmcn^ndk«eL  narforfh^'  «f  'he  Beresina  they 
and  the  co  d.  which  increased  evei^v  darJoaLK^'"''?^'1.8re  and  artillery; 
want,  carried  disorder,  misery,  and^etairJoffcT'''  '^-^  ?°«'  ''""ibie 
Napolaon  entrusted  the  command  of  hifshattpJpH^*^'''  P'^'''  ^'  '^"g'*' 
tened  hin.self,  u.fder  the  strictest  incognito  ht''  """/.l?  ^^^rat.and  has- 
fr  to  P«"8.  Marshals,  officers  of  Eh  o'nS^.^'^J^  ''^,  ^^s^^^  «»d  Dres- 
foUowed  the  example  of  heir  emDernr  w  '""^  rank-all  who  could- 
The  sole  object  of  all  was  ti  sa^f  hfe      ^°  '''""P""^  kept  long  together. 

nowLx;^?hls^;iL^^^^^^^^^ 

m  Pohind,  published  in  Kuarjri813  7hr,T''K'  »"d,  joining' his  arm? 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  coalition  of   h^  othpr  n^  ™'*'^  manifesto,  which 
the  ambition  ,.f  the  French.     The  k  nl  of  Pr.7- '^""u'^^  ^"^P^  «g«in8t 
moned  all  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  Lmi„  /"?k^^'  '^^  same  time  sum- 
he  did  not  then  designate  hfs  obTec  \fs  i.In^  the.r  country  ;  and  though 
been  humbled  and  degraded,  SSiood  }Fiy\'^^''.  [°''  ^"^  years  hid 
thus:asm,  thousands  poured    brth  from  S'  T^'  "^"j*  ""Paralleled  en- 
every  section  of  the  country.     InvSJiLt''''^^''^.  rendezvous  from 
las  reserves  and  of  troops  drawn Zefhpr  in  h^'!"''''  *."*'  '^«  ^'<^  «f  ^heir 
on  the  Pregel  on  the  Vistula,  rd  on  the  Oh- '^^ll'''^^  ^'^^rts  to  remain 
slowly,  indeed,  but  every  where  with  ovprl?,-    ^^^  Russians  advanced 
French  could  do  was  to  retirrbThin7the  EitTfhPn'''  ""•'  «"  '^at  the 
Prussia  now  declared  war  against  France  InH    "^  ''^  '^^''  P"««*^le  'o"-- 
Russia ;  the  confederation  of  the  Rh?ne  S;«M-°T'"f '^  '^^  '^"'^"ee  with 
tna  remamed  neutral,  the  popular  insnrrlr  ^'"^o'^'ed  5  and,  though  Aus- 
northern  Germany.    HappK  Jo?  nS  *^''?"  ^»«  "Imost  universal  in 
were  not  in  a  state  to  dffive  The  full  aZ„^  ^r«'^"«  «"d  Russiail 
things.    The  forces  of  the  Russians  werP«.m^f  '^'u'"  "''"  «''"^'*«n  of 
Prussians  had  first  to  be  formed  •m„^hr  "'"'°*'  exhausted,  those  of  the 

^  this  pro.<..e/th?ltS:Vprc:;^xv[itt^aJS^^  f] 
.n!u^r;ii;V5Ls"s?a^;^^^^^ 

But  after  the  battle  ofVre«deirwhe?eMr;f  ''^^''''^  '°  ^« '"  ''«  "«'vour 
was  8ta.d  in  his  progress  by  the  defeat  nf  v  "^a"  '"''"'"y  ^^ounded,  he 
simultaneous  overthrow  of  his  arm v  i^  s?i;  ^«"'^«!"'ne.  at  Culm  ;  by  the 
hard-fought  battles  at  Gross  Bepr/.o»n?'?'  """^^  Macdonald;  by  the 
Nay  suffered  at  Deunew  tz  In  aTdition?."fi:^'  '"^  ^^  '^^  defeat  Jh  ch 
kinds  prevailed  in  exhaustPrt  LI         "  '?  '^ese  misfortunes,  want  of  al 

Berrand  and  took  up  a  Sn  be?3S\f  m"'^^  '^^  ""^'^^  f^"""* 
soon  as  he  was  advised  of  th  «  m!1  f  ^"®  ^uldan  and  the  Elbe.  As 
hope  of  overpowering  thernbithSi^'??  'T"^  ^rom  Dresdenrin  the 
the  Muldan  to  the  Sa^ale  The  ^f "  ft  Rn?^  '• ''"'  '''^^  ^ad  already  cossed 
"n  his  right  flank.  These  and  SlnpL.?''^'""'"  "'"^  ^ad  also  Advanced 
General  Thielemann  ?vho  hid  exch«n^l'A'"l.  "*"•?»  ">«'  *"  his  rear  "and 
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Iho  plains  of  Leipsi(^  where  he  arrived  October  13.  Here  Schwartzcn- 
berg  had  already  commenced  a  reconnoisance  against  the  king  oi  Naples, 
meanwhile  Augereau's  division  had  been  greatly  reinforced ;  and,  as  he 
had  probably  thought  he  had  deceived  the  crown-prince  and  Biucher  by 
movements  made  on  the  other  side  of  Wittenberg,  and  that  he  had  gained 
so  much  time  that  he  could  meet  the  great  Bohemian  army  alone  in  a  de- 
cisive engagement,  he  did  not  delay  to  encounter  it  in  the  spacious  plain 
near  Leipsic.  The  engagement  commenced  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  October  16.  After  severely  destructive  attacks  on  both  sides, 
Napoleon  had  gained  some  ground  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left  wing 
But  the  duke  of  l^agusa,  who  occupied  a  wide  line  to  the  north  of  Leip. 
sic,  was  unexpectedly  attacked  by  Biucher  with  the  greatest  impetuosity, 
totally  defeated,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  driven  back  in  disorder 

On  the  I7th  Napoleon  negotiated  through  Count  Meerveldt,  who  bad 
been  taken  prisoner,  for  liberty  to  retire  undisturbed,  and  for  an  armistice, 
both  of  which  proposals  were  the  less  listened  to,  because  the  allies  could 
now  conduct  their  operations  with  a  mutual  understanding,  the  crown* 
prince  of  Sweden  having  joined  Biucher  with  upwards  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  General  Bennigsen,  with  almost  as  many,  being  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Grimma.  On  the  18th  of  October,  therefore,  a  fearful  con- 
flict took  place  at  Leipsic.  The  French  fought  with  desperation,  to  save 
their  honour  and  secure  their  retreat,  which  had  been  commenced  at  day- 
break ;  but  on  the  following  day  their  retreat  was  converted  into  a  flight, 
and  a  general  overthrow.  This  battle  emancipated  Germany.  Bavaria 
had  already  renounced  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  united  with  Aus- 
tria. All  the  German  princes  followed  this  example,  with  the  exception 
of  the  king  of  Saxony,  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  and  the  prince-primate. 
After  the  loss  of  many  thousands,  in  prisoners  and  wounded.  Napoleon, 
assailed  or  harrassed  in  every  quarter,  was  obliged,  in  order  to  gain  the 
Rhine,  to  sustain  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Bavarians  and  Austrians 
stationed  at  Hanau.  The  allies  made  a  halt  on  the  Rhine,  in  order  to 
unite  the  forces  of  liberated  Germany  with  those  furnished  by  England 
and  Holland.  Even  the  Danes,  who  had  been  forced  to  form  the  closest 
union  with  Napoleon,  in  consequence  of  the  hard  terms  profliered  them  by 
England  and  Sweden  in  the  spring  of  1813,  were  obliged  to  concede  aU 
that  they  had  formerly  refused. 

French  affairs  in  Spain  had  also  taken  a  most  unfavourable  turn.  Mar- 
iihal  Jourdan  had  been  totally  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria,  had 
been  forced  back  to  the  Pyrenees  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery,  and,  sub- 
sequently, Soult  and  Suchet  had  with  diflUculty  kept  the  English  from  the 
soil  of  France  itself;  and  it  was  consequently  necessary  to  send  thither 
new  forces.  The  French  senate,  always  before  obsequious  enough,  now 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  when  repeated  decrees  of  the  emperor  had  al- 
ready ordered  the  levy  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  conscripts,  the  organi- 
lation  of  cohorts  of  national  guards,  and  the  formation  of  four  armies  of 
reserve.  Still  stronger  terms  of  dissatisfaction  were  used  by  some  ol 
the  deputies;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  general  indignation  at  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  human  life,  great  difficulties  now  presented  them- 
selves in  the  formation  of  a  new  French  army.  Beyond  the  Rhine,  from 
Switzerland  to  Holland,  the  allies  found  but  little  resistance.  They  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  the  passes  to  Italy,  of  the  city  of  Greneva,  of 
the  roads  over  the  Simplon  and  St.  Bernard,  and  early  in>  Januarv  they  oc- 
cupied a  new  line,  covered  on  the  left  by  the  Seine,  on  the  right  by  the 
Meuse,  in  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Deux-Ponts,  Sec,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mvested  fortresses.  Napoleon  had  issued  a  proclamation  for  a  kind  of 
general  rising  of  the  people :  but  measures  of  this  kind,  which  worked 
wonders  m  the  revolution,  were  now  almost  wholly  disregarded.  Mean- 
while the  allied  troops  steadily  advanced,  and  though  several  cngagemenw 
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S^El"'J?;;r^!^^^^  «rengtheno„gh  to  „.ain. 

vaders.  ^  P°'""  "S**"**  "»«  overwhelming  forcl  of  the  in- 

'r"'^^'^!Xn1o^^^^^^^^^  of  Brienne, 

had  70.000  men  in  the  field,  and  nTbi ,m«  P^n^?!^^'''"**  •=*""«"•  He 
their  commander  for  the  jJss  of  the  dat  •  the  mnl '?  '"  '^'"'''" '''«'"  *>' 
on  the  part  of  ihe  troops,  an  J  ?he  moSc'tiip  ..^  •  "^^^P^'^e  resistance 
of  Napoleon  being  everywhere  aZreSfFf^f'l"'*'"''''"''^""  t'>epart 
Victory  on  Frenclf  ground,  the  aEmsheHf^f'"  '"''"Pfove  their  first 
forces,  of  which  Napoleon  with  great  bold„p,I  I  if'^L' .'*"'*  *^''*^«^  'heir 
tage.  But,  though  he  had  received  conS.«h?  ^"*^  "'^'^'^^'^ '°°''  "''"an- 
ar.ny  in  Spain.  h%  was  too  mucrenSled  to  i  Jv^  ^"""^  '^^ 

rian,  and  Prussian  commanders  from  nrn.io/  ^'^f"'  '''^  Russian,  Aus- 
large  columns,  one  on  iShie  the  oThL  on  !h'"fr*''^*'"''^  P«"«  '"  two 
of  the  allied  t'roops  from  7h  s Verfo?  havh?..' ten'T*   7''5  "P^"""'" 
deem  .t  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  subiec  fi,h?"  ^'™?^y  <^«'''*'«'''  «'« 
which  took  place  relative  to  the  abdica  ion  of  Bo.  ;nJl  '^t  transactions 
of  Pans,  Sec.,  the  emperor  Alexander  tS  th^TT'^^'}^^  occupation 
im.ty,  as  if  oblivious  of  the  w  onis  his  own  i     '^*''  I  ^"^  '*'"»  """Wn- 
deavoured  to  allay  those  feeCs  cff  veneernce'll!'- '^  had  received,  ^e  er.- 
without  such  humane  considefat  on  mS  hLi  1  ^I'Ik"'^^/,"  *"*«'  «hich. 
in  ashes,  and  given  rise  to  a  new  a„d  more  drt?rfr  .1"^  "'^  ^/«"'^h  capital 
sidered  necessary  that  the  boundaries  of  L/h.^"'  "^  •'"•    ^'  ''  '"*"  ^on* 
manemly  fixed,  a  concfrpsa  of  ih!  ^     •     ,       sovereign  should  be  oer- 

But  befoi;e  Hny'fi*narSyemen\'s%  erSe'Thrcor"  '''''  «'  ^'^"•^• 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  r^tn'rn  of  n"^'"'  ^'^^  hastily 
to  France.  The  allied  armies  of  Russia  Pm«.l  Bonnparte  from  Elba 
prepared  to  take  the  field  ;  but  the  EnSBpla  «!,!"''  ^T"^'  °"«  '""'e 
battle  of  Waterloo,  decided  thp  f;.ip  of  p'  "^'g"»»S;and  Prussians,  at  the 
long  been  its  disturber  ^  ^""P^'  ^"'^  "^  him  who  had  so 

wi!Ll?erornTm7rraMSey?xisJe7n'Ir'  of  Russia,  in  connection 
n  had  been  a  favourite  scheme  of  »^hvP®'^'°?'^ 'he  French  invasion. 

the  Turks  from  Europe;  wiKat  view EV«'!^''''  ^.""'"'"«  ^'-  '«  «*P^ 
however  frivolous  the  pretence  of  Z.fi'iLtK  *""?''t  every  opportunity, 
the  Turks  were  generally  wSed  rS^  ""n'"  hostilities;  and  as 
territory,  and  a  greater  in^flrnceL^rpo^^r*"'^  ^'''J"'™^  ^"'"e  ne^ 
had  also  been  at  war  with  PeJsTa  r„  fif  ^"^'""®  f°'^^-  ^he  Russians 
May.  1813,  the  fomer  pmv;r  cejld  tWl^*''"  of  Bucharest,  signed  in 
8«n.bia  and  the  chief  rSZZ  of  the  Da Jubt'?hp  n  ^"  ''  f'^'n^^'-^'h-  Bes 
with  the  kitter,  gained  her  all    hi  L!!f.  .  Pf**''®  of  Tiflis,  in  1813. 

t^veen  the  Kur  and  the  AnaxL  Gpo"  IT  "'"V'*'^  '^^  ^^'Pian  sea,  be- 
R'issia,  and  on  the  east  cS  a^^Jr  a?  the'ouff  o7  R  T''^  ''"'""^^  "'''h 
ch's.ve  navigation  of  the  Cisjian  sea  Thi  R  ..'*''''"' '''^'' 'he  ex- 
become  so  extensive  and  formiZw!   ai        j  ""ssian  empire  having 

ounding  and  supportlngte    o^y  all  I'ncJ'Sl'I'nr''  ^'V  •"«»"»•  ^Y 
After  the  conquest  of  Aix-la-Chaoe  !»»'„?.       "'"'"  '""  h'gh  position, 
'hat  her  influence  over  kVropeJvoi'd^e  best  -f^'^^'L''^ 
ance  of  peace,  which  would  enahl^h"-*"  -»      •  ^^"T^^'^  hy  the  continu- 
make  a  c'ount^y  formirbt  in  ^ar    a„T.o  tK„^'\"^    '''T''"  ^^hich 

A  nl:ro\?^  ^hole  of  the  in-erior^of  i?s  emp!r"e^  ''''*""'"  ''■'''«^^- 

^efed-StToSS  rurdTelSe3\^o''S--^^*--. '» - 

fxertions  for  the  benefit  of  his  peopf  ?hP?hT'  *"  k'?"!  '""^  '^^S^e 
^ali  departments.  Civil.  m^il'jI^rrr.lSjud'iSfal^X^'^ 
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lution  and  perseverance  to  correct ;  and  the  emperor  set  about  this  wor> 
of  reformation  with  all  the  honesty  and  zeal  of  a  patriot  prince.  He  made 
frequent  tours  through  his  provinces,  in  order  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the 
local  administration  of  the  laws ;  and  he  neglected  no  opportunity  of  im. 

C roving  the  general  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  of  abolishing  vassalage ; 
ut  the  resistance  made  to  his  benevolent  exertions  in  this  latter  measure 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  intentions  to  any  great  extent.  He, 
nowever,  encouraged  the  arts  and  literature,  and  effected  many  salutary 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  people,  while  he  patronized  commerce 
encouraged  manufacturers,  and  promoted  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
by  means  of  the  press,  which  was  protected  by  a  careful  censorship 
from  the  pestilent  effects  of  licentiousness  in  morals,  and  of  sedition 
in  politics. 

The  emperor  Alexander  died  December  1, 1825,  at  Taganrock,  a  town 
founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  on  the  sea  of  Azof.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Nicholas, — the  grand  duke  Constantine,  afterwards  viceroy  of  Poland, 
having  renounced  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  according  to  a  pre- 
vious arrangement.  A  conspiracy  soon  after  broke  out,  when  the  regi- 
ments of  the  guard,  who  had  taken  the  oath  to  Constantine  immediately 
after  Alexander's  death,  refused  to  take  the  oath  to  Nicholas,  and  a 
tumiilt  ensued,  which  was  suppressed  at  last  by  the  mingled  firmness  and 
moderation  of  the  emperor.  On  the  matter  being  afterwards  investigated, 
it  appeared  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  existed  for 
many  years ;  and  different  punishments  were  assigned,  according  to  the 
degrees  of  guilt  of  the  parties  implicated ;  some  being  executed,  some 
banished  to  Siberia,  and  others  imprisoned ;  but  the  far  greater  number 
were  pardoned.  Soon  after  Alexander's  death,  a  war  with  Persia  broke 
out,  in  consequence  of  disputes  arising  from  the  non-settlement  of  cer- 
tain boundaries  between  Russia  and  that  power.  Abbas  Mirza,  who  had 
just  then  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  thinking  the  moment  propi- 
tious for  attacking  Russia,  at  once  marched  over  the  frontier,  and  advaced 
as  far  as  Blizabethpol ;  but  the  Persians  were  defeated  and  driven  back. 
War  was  now  immediately  declared  against  them,  and  general  Paske- 
witsch,  being  appointed  commander-in-chief,  passed  the  Araxes,  took 
several  strong  fortresses,  entered  ancient  Media  with  no  opposition,  and 
forced  the  shah  to  sue  for  peace,  compelling  him  to  give  up  an  extensive 
territory  on  the  south-western  shore  of  tlie  Caspian  sea,  with  some  pro- 
vinces on  the  Caucasus,  besides  making  them  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  the  losses  by  tlie  invasion. 

Tlie  Caucasus  consists  of  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains  in  western 
Asia,  covering  the  country  between  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  seas. 
They  extend  nearly  seven  hundred  miles,  and  are  rendered  almost  im- 
passable by  rushing  torrents,  steep  precipices,  and  frightful  avalanches. 
The  summits  of  these  mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snows,  and 
are  mostly  barren;  but  the  lower  parts  arc  clothed  with  thick  forests,  and 
the  plains  abound  in  orchards,  vineyards,  corn-fields,  and  pastures.  It 
comprises  the  provinces  of  Georgia,  Circassia,  Melitenia,  Great  and  Little 
Kabarda,  Daghestan,  which  is  the  mountain-land  bordering  on  the  Caspian 
■ea,  and  Schirvan,  called  the  Paradise  of  Roses,  from  the  abundance  of 
beautiful  flowers  which  grow  there  spontaneously.  The  tribes  who 
dwell  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Caucasus,  especially  the  Lesghians, 
who  inhabit  the  most  eastern  parts,  live  by  plundering  their  neighbours, 
and  are  held  in  such  terror,  that  several  tribes  purchase  immunity  from 
their  depredations  by  paying  them  tribute. 

The  war  with  Persia  was  scarcely  ended  when  Turkey  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Russian  government,  and  the  Russijin  minister,  Nessel- 
rode,  declared  to  Firance  and  Great  Britain,  that  his  sovereign  must  have 
flutisfactioD  for  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Ackermann,  uid  for  ilia 
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hatti-shenfr  of  December,  1820,  which  the  Porte  had  addressed  to  all  th« 
pachus,  a..d  which  contained  many  offensive  charges  against  Russia      A 

S£v  l"8y''^.hrR ''"'  ^'V'«^^"'«'y  i««»ed  by  the^empe?or?  and  Sn' he  7th 
of  May.    828,  the  Russian  forces  passed  the  Pruth,  to  the  nimber  of  15  ono 
rmn  n.cluding:  persons  of  all  descriptions  attached  to  the  camj^    CoSm 
Wiltgoiistein  was  commander-in-chief.     In  a  fnrtnioM  .11  2    '^^        u""! 
Dossessionof  several  towns  andfortVtsel^a'nJl^'ffi  ^reted"^^^^^ 
fortified  mountaiii-posit  on  of  Choumla    whirh  w»»  t hf  „I  .       ]   u  . 
operations.   The  R^ussians  at  length  tS  pTawodirthe  kevSfJh'^^  ,^'' 
and  their  next  aim  was  to  gain  possession  of  V^rL'p^       "®  Ball<an; 
in  a  vast  and  almost  uninh^abitaE^  couTtriikeTui;arii  mZ°^^^ 
influence  of  the  climate,  the  difficulty  wa/ereatbft  in  A^i^f- ^®  '^"l*' 
difficulties  were  great,  so  were  ihT/Jr^orof  A^S^^^ 
had  been  mvested  both  on  the  land  anrf  <»<>  d-iir  \7"'*'6e".  Jmo  alter  it 

wUh  -he  enemy..  c,™p.     A^rThtlS;    l,lhe/ff„tr^^^^^ 

Asia,  Russia  had  gained  two  Turkish  DrhiciDalitipa  anri  ,h^'^    u  .    " 
fourteen  fortresses?  and  three  castles.    P"""P'''""^«  «"«!  '^ree  pachal.cs, 
The  Russian  emperor  had  npeated  his  inclination  for  neacp  wi«h  f».- 
Porte,  on  terms  of  indemnification  for  the  expense  of  th^w«r  I,h  ""• 
curity  against  future  injuries;  but  the  Porfe  had  refSsed      oY'.h"'  '^* 
trary,  Mahmoud  announced  a  new  cLpaiin,  with  the  word?  "H. "°" 
and  independence  are  worth  more  than  life  "    Hithirfn^hl T     ""'?«»' 
had  been  carried  on  in  Constant L^e?  w  h  the  rds  effendl  XT^' 
.s.er  of  the  Netherlands.     He  had  Sell veJeytothTreSSdi'^^hem?;;" 
feslo  of  France,  Great  Britain,  and  Russia,, of  AuS  11  Ifioa*  S.: 
made  known  to  the  Porte  the  motive  and  object  of  U,e  Prpnn.f:  ^'  ^u""^ 
agaii^t  the  Morea.     The  Prussian  amba^ffiiklwl^e^dv  s'ed'fll'etS^ 
to  yield ;  but  no  representations  would  induce  the  sultan  oH^L! 
prepHrations  for  another  campaign  were  made  wh  uuZl?  ^        '  ""^^ 

»,„fi,rc,J,  .„d  „„dcr  the  commmd  of  o£„  of S' ^nCLr/.r.™' 

g  e^py/a  -teis  °/ai*rf .Jt-  tLB 

was  made  with  7000  infantry  and  5000  cava  ry!  ah^edTv  he  fir.  frn^  "^ 
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piebilsch  generally  had  the  advantage,  European  tactics  givinjr  him  a 
dec-tied  siipenoriiy.  At  length  SilistriH  surrendered,  and  the  garrison  ol 
10,000  men  becume  prisoners  of  w>ar ;  220  pieces  of  cannon,  eighty  siand- 
ards,  and  the  whole  of  the  Turkish  llolilla,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kussian*.  Diebilsch  now  ha8tei>ed  to  cross  the  Balkan,  and  continued 
his  march  without  any  serious  obstacles,  except  such  as  the  excessive 
peal  of  the  weather,  dec,  presented,  till  he  reached  Adrianople,  which  he 
took  on  the  20ih  of  July.  Foiled  at  every  point,  the  Porte  was  now  ready 
to  commence  negotiations;  and  accordingly  a  treaty  of  peace  was  siKiietl 
the  principal  points  of  which  were,  the  cessation  of  hostilities ;  the  resto- 
ration by«ussiaof  the  principalities  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  of 
all  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Russians  in  Bulgaria  and  Romelia;  iheset- 
t.eraent  of  the  boundaries  between  the  two  powers  in  Europe  and  Asia: 
the  provisions  for  the  religious  liberty,  independent  administration,  and 
free  trade  of  the  people  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  freedom  of  com- 
merce  to  Russian  subjects  throughout  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  secured  by 
lormer  treaties ;  free  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  to  ail 

y\»n'n«<?'.  P^*"^®  ,"'.'"'  '*'®  ^'"■'« '  *•'«  stipulation  of  the  Porte  to  pay 
1,500,000  ducats  of  Holland  to  Russia  within  eighteen  months,  as  an  in- 

u""',",  u**^'""  '""'■  '*'****  "'"  **"S8'»»  subjects,  and  a  further  sum,  such  as 
should  be  agreed  on,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  with 
the  accession  of  the  Porte  to  the  arrangements  of  Russia,  Great  Brildin. 
and  trance,  respecting  Greece.  Thus  the  emperor  Nicholas,  according 
to  the  pledge  he  had  given  to  his  allies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
■topped  short  in  the  farcer  of  conquest,  when  he  had  obtained  the  objects 
ror  which  the  war  was  professedly  undertaken. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  POLAND. 

Most  countries  have  some  positive  origin  attributed  to  them,  and  nanded 
down  to  present  times  by  tradition,  although  no  trace  of  a  written  history 
ma"  be  found;  it  is  not  so,  however,  with  Poland.  In  the  time  of  ilie 
Konuns  It  IS  likely  to  have  been  an  unexplored  part  of  the  great  Hyrca- 
man  1.. rest;  and  such  inhabitunts  as  it  contained  probably  belongi^d  to 
the  hariiMtians,  a  nation  of  barbarians  more  fierce  and  savage  than  any 
of  the  olher  hordes  with  whom  the  civilized  conquerors  of  Kurope  had  to 
contend  m  their  work  of  universal  subjugation.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it 
seems  clear  thp»  Poland  either  afforded  no  materials  for  the  historian,  or 
the  country  proou  -ed  no  writer  to  record  its  history,  for  a  considerable 
time  after  the  olher  nations  of  Europe  emergefl  from  obscurity.  It  ai.prars. 
indeed,  that  an  army  of  Sclavonians,  undor  the  command  of  Leskof  look 
..ussession  of  the  country,  a.  d.  650,  and  that  this  leader  became  the  first 

rnu™'''®  "^*'  "^^^  '"^'*^  '''^  sovereign  power  for  a  century. 

1  he  next  dynasty  of  kings  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  its  first 
sovereign,  and  called  the  dynasty  of  Piast :  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
IS  preserved,  until  Jagellon,  grand  duke  of  Lithuania,  obtained  the  sove- 
reignty  of  Poland  in  ihe  year  1385.  On  his  being  elected  king,  he  re- 
iiounceJ  the  doctrines  of  pa^nism,  to  which  he  had  before  adher«!d,  and 
emDraceU  Christianity ;  from   which  time  it  spread  rapidly  among  lh« 
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Poles.     This  prince  united  the  whnlftftfJii«».«.-j-.  .  .     " 

of  Poland  :  i.rretur.i  /or  whichThe  Pol«,  f^nl^'  "^  ^«'"'n!""»  '•  those 
n  his  family;  but  his  male  S,e  terml-.JI^^^t'^  '^'®  ""*""  hereditary 

rienry,  duke  of  Anjou,  brother  toSr  eS  I  Ynft"''  ^^"  "^^^i"  "'"^"» 
3f  Austria.  After  a  lonir  "o^.^i,:*  iK,  *  /  .^■"''"^e.  and  Maximilian 
out  on  the  death  of  hU  brJ.her  he  sucSE  ?^  '^""^  ""'"'"^'^  '^^^  P"^  j 
abandoned  that  of  Pohnd  ""cceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  and 

.ndrPoWicT-Ssfe?^^^^^  the  French 

neighbours  entirely  crnteracted  he  SoE  nT.P''**'"  "'^  '»«  """^ern 
On  the  second  vacancy,  MaxTmilian  wi.r.V''  °^  '''f  '■°""  of.  Versailles. 

prince  of  Transylvanfa', .  ho  S  'SS  accoJn  of^fhi'h  '  T*^  ^''^^'^  ^"'O''' 
Aad  acquired.  He  married  A  np  ?h»  .  I  ^  ^}^lH^  renown  which  he 
the  roy.l  house  of  jSon  whSh  rPHH^'^'.^l^'^ '""""'^  Augustus,  ol 
waged  wa.-  with  the  AlSscolues  Ind  rZ  "^  }''^  ''*«'''y  P^P"'"-"-  He 
hadVormerly  taken  from  Zpo^J-iftp.lf-^l  C'""'  "'«"'  «"  that  they 
which,  in  the  Polish  iZuJl^^^^^^^^^^^^  he  settled  the  Ukraine, 

time  a  wild  and  uupSblfdS  H«*i/™"''^.^  *"^  ^'''^*»  Os  at  that 
tenure  into  Poland,  by  whLh  he  formpV«K  k  "'."'  '"'."'dfced  military 
He  likewise  established  a  miliMa  comnoi^^  Jest^cavalry  in  the  world, 
became  a  respectable  body  o^EurrThplr  ^"«f'=^«•  ^"'"ch  soon 
UkfHine.      Having  perform"  dthiafi'-i.?  Cossacks  he  settled  in  the 

Mrhich  he  goven,ed.L  died,  ill  1586  *'  '""'""'  '°  ^''«  '^"'«'^o™ 

i.lX"rScrrftS^^^^^^  and  Sig. 

for  the.crown.  The  yea^  after  sS  ^^  u''"  '^''V'"^  «"^  contended 
prisoner  his  rival,  MaxiS^lian  becam^t^rr'^'  ^"V'l^  '^^'''^'''^^  »■"'  '^ken 
established  himself  on  the  ^one  bv?hP"nm ''"ri^'''^  ^""^  Theodore;  and 
a  zealous  papist,  and  waged  a  i  2V„.f  ""^  ^^  «'&'smund  III.  He  was 
country.  Sweden;  but  in^h?,  Ji  LViJh  thpT'^'I"' ''"'  ^'"'  ^'^  "«»ve 
He  reigned  fortv-four  vearl  TnH  .  "'®  ^  '"'''*  ^^  ^^^^^  morn  fortunate, 

la^s  v!i.,  who  Cs  JC'the  leTh  Tn'^"'  L*^  ''^  «'^«»'«°"  ^lad  s 
cesnful  against  the  Turks, The  RuLlansandThT^'"']^''^-  "«  "'"^  «»«• 
In  .IS  reign  the  interests  of  the  p'S  nohiH,  ^7^i^''''"^^''^<i  ^"1648 
whi2h  had  been  m^de  to  the  Cossackfin  thp  ni  *''''''""l  **'^  'he  grants 
aroi«.     His  brother.  John  Cas  nir  -l^Li^.^^'"'''"'';  ^  '^*''"'^«  contention 

Theelect<,rof  Brandenbu  gMnTis^eS  fSn^''"'  "'"'"""''  '^  '•'''•'^'n«'- 
Poles  a  renunciation  of  tGV  soveSt;  n^  '^  TT^""  "^^ain  from  the 
held  as  a  vassal  of  the  crow  o  Poi27  Thi/,"'''  ^"''''^'  '"^^''^  he 
by  the  treaty  of  Oliva  in  16G0.  Casimir'th Jn  »».! ""'!^"*"""  ^^«  •'^t'fied 
controlable  and  absolute  sove  eie  ftvTn  p„l  "/  ^'"P'T^  *°  8^^'"  *"  ""- 
la  the  issue  his  army  was  deS  bVor/nii'^'K^'''^''^'^.  "  '''''"'  ^''ar ;  and 
found  means,  however,  to  drairthe  Srv  nf"^J"'"'''-  "«  afterwards 
he  remitted  to  France;' and  be  J  noToZlf  ahll  .  ''''"^"^  *P"'='^'  "^'^^h 
m  Poland,  he  precipitately  oui   l^H  , hi  J^  '. '*'''^  to  maintain  his  footing 

In  this  state  of  volltary  eTi le  he  made'^.^')-"    '"■'^  ^""''"'"'^  '''^  ^^^^'t^? 
crown,  and  died  two  years  after  ""*'  '^"""ciation  of  the 

pPoVR7.srtr^du"k\tr'iirbrrfr  «^p«"«^=  --'y.th. 

mterestsof  France ;  the  duke  of  Lorr&' \^°  was  supported  by  the 
manpower;  and  ihesonof  ?hepr  nee  of  Cond^'^'ir?  ^'''^^'^  ^V  '^e  Ger! 
the  contest  lay  between  the  duke?o7\/whn .  '  ''!J^"  '*'*'"  '°o»  ""ound  that 
Opalenski,  however,  by  popularh/r^o  "k^?"1^""^"'«-  The  palatine 
tioth  aside,  and  procure  tES-tir  of  n^  *'*'', i''V^^  «et  them 

1760.  who  reckoned  his  des,  en  f  n5  P'i'"'^  ^"^^^^'  Wiesnowiski.  ,n 
chosen  to  the  royal  dfg lity rbeiSgT  Pia^T'^f.?^  i?^^."""'  "«  ^«» 
Poland.  ..nd  signifying^  '^^^^^l^^S'^.i^Si:'&:;^Z^  'l 
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Slln'i'f  °^  f ?''*'*•  ""''est"™;  but  being  a  weak  prince,  the  Turks  took 

III,,  f.  ^°/!°''^  Michael  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity  :  he  died  three 
IZlr  1  .  '^  ■  ^'^^a^'O"'  at  the  very  time  when  Sobieski,  the  Polish 
genera  ,  had  gamed  a  great  and  decisive  victory  over  the  Turks.  Another 
eon  ention  then  arose  about  a  successor;  but  at  length  the  diet  unani- 
tT^S  Ak«T./"'"l^f  "'•'*  for  their  king,  who  maintained  a  war  aiain  l 
if  nl  n  -!'  "*  '""^•i  £  seconded  by  the  nobility  ;  and  in  1675,  at  the  head 

!Lr  J.i?r  I''""  ^'^^^  '^?'  *>«  •^^^^^^^^  ''O'OO"  '^'"^"*«  ""d  Tartar^ : 
after  which,  receiving  a  reinforcement  of  10,000  troops,  he  drove  lOO.OoO 
Of^the^^e^iemy  out  of  Podolia,  and  was  crowned  at  Cracow,  in  Febru 

-hTIh  Z^li^  f^  this  defeat  were  brought  to  acquiesce  in  terms  of  peace. 
rS  S  "^^^''^^  f  ".""&  s^ven  years  ;  but  il.  IC83.  the  Ottomans  in 
Taded  Hungary,  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.     The  neighb<.iirin«r  Drh.cei 

fhTc^ommanVoftih"  V""'^  '"""""^'"^  ^""^«^'  P"'  .I.eir'f'l^s'uS 
withS.h  r        ^^'bieski,  whose  army  muMered  forty  thousand  strong; 

wire  Hu le  simri  nA'  ""L^'^'^'".^  ''''■'^.''^^  '^«  *»fi'^'^'«'  ^^-''^^  ""'"»«" 
Mace .  hm  III  V""  i^""*^'"*''.  'housaiid.  This  decisive  stroke  restored 
peace;  but  the  great  military  talents  of  the  king,  joined  to  his  extreme 
formTr''''''f  jealousies  among  the  Polisi!  ,/ob.lUy.  of  hs  having 
•  i„rhim«  ?;^"'  "':«»'»"«">?  'he  constitution  of  the  kingdom,  and  render^ 
npL'',?!f"^  H'>  absolute  monarch.  These  apprehenstns,  which  were 
never  supported  by  any  direct  proofs,  embittereThis  latter  diys.     He  died 

reiin  'Hpl'rr'"''^""p''y''i;°^  his  age,  ai«i  the  twenly-sLond  of  his 
reign.  He  left  a  son,  Prince  James  Sobieski,  whom,  however,  the  Poles 
did  not  nominate  for  their  king.  An  interregnum  of  a  twelvemonth  fol' 
lowed  :  at  length  Frederick  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  Sen,  in 

fnilrlZncV^'^  ^''T  "*■  ^'"""'  ^^h"^''  pretensions  we;e  baeke  ";  the 
interests  of  h  ranee ;  but  in  1706,  the  Poles  being  tampered  with  by  Char les 

^kolul'  p"'  "^''■'"'■"^  '^'^  crown  vacant,  and  chos'e  Stanislaus  LeeseS! 
ski,  p..  atine  Ppsnania ;  to  establish  whom  on  the  throne,  ChaHes  of  Swe- 
den  entered  haxony  with  a  powerful  army,  and  compellfed  Augustua  u 
save  his  electorate  by  abandoning  his  prett'.sions  to  the  .rrown  of  Poland 
Ihe  reverses  of  fortune  which  Charles  experienced  in  1708.  gave  AuZb 
us  the  ascendency ;  and  his  competitor  found  it  necessary  in  his  turn 
to  quit  the  kingdom.     Disputes  and  ill-will,  however,  prevailed  between 

.nTSyT'mair'''''^'  '"*■"'"  '*'''  ''""'  ""^"  *'"'  '"'^'^^  which  happeneS 
Whether  the  house  of  Austria,  or  that  of  Bourbon,  should  fix  the  sue 
cession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  then  plunged  Europe  into  war.  The  for- 
tner  supported  the  pretensions  of  Augustus,  the  son  of  the  deceased  king, 
n  which  nomination  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg  also  concurred  ;  the  lal 

.««  m""^  '''  '■""'"'■'"'^  '^^  »^'"'^*'«'l  Stanislaus,  whose  daughter,  the  p,„. 
cess  Mary,  was  married  to  Louis  XV.  Notwithstanding  this  al  lance,  "a 
TJT  u"'.""'  '"8"'-""»'y  «>'PPorled  by  the  court  of  Versailles  'and  he 
was  finally  driven  out  of  Poland,  possessed  of  nothing  more  than  the 
einp  y  title  of  king ;  he,  however,  ga'ined  the  duchy  of    for  me  a  ul  B 

Trfifi  I  l„r^"r'  '^?  '••'T'"'^'''"  «"'''•  "^•'-  Stanislaus  died  in  January 
1766,  having  attained  lo  the  great  age  of  eightv-nine  vears  He  xvisVli- 
Unguished  for  his  talents  an<f  virtue^s ;  his  JuinaiiitTwasmaiv"  m?  d  - 
played  itself  in  many  noble  instances  of  kindness  and  generosity.  T  ,Zh 
deprived  of  he  crown  of  PolanJ,  he  expressed  his  strong  a  ta  ;hme  l  to 
the  prosperi  y  of  that  country,  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  its  inte  est. 

K^LTaw  "?,''"  ^'""%".!'''  P"*^''^'"^^  '"'»'«  y^^'  1«5!>,  entitled.  IS 
Kmx  I.,bredu  Citoyen;  on  Ob»eroa.tions  sur  k  Qouvemfment  du  PoloLne. 

If  rederic  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  was  chosen  kinir  of  Poland  in 
tiepl«.uber,  1733.  in  the  furty-sixlh  year  of  hi.  age.     lie  Z  !l'e  tllirll  kiilj 
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tor  10  accept  such  conditio,  i  of  pSce  a,  iiJrn.ll!  ""^  ^"T"''  "'«  ^^^«- 
king  of  Poiand  having  secretly  become  a  nar?v^nf''"''''r  .  ^"  ^^f '  ">« 
by  the  empress-queen  and  IhekiZ  TprLf.t?  ?  co'if^ederacy  funned 
of  the  province  .^Silesia^he  u.  Slftn  a1 '^'''''P  '^^  •'"'?"'"  P'""«sia 
to  the  reseuunent  of  that"  mona  S"    ho'to^   sLl^^^^^  ^S  ^''^^ 

capual,  and  ..-(..npeiled  his  whole  arnircons^.S  ,^1!^^^^^^^^ 
men,  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  after  whl.hh!„  "";'««»,  thousand 
bitter  calamities.  His  queen  XsepvprJm''.''  ^*  ^^P^^eui^f^.i  the  most 
by  the  emissaries  of  he^S^ian  mo,3  ZT.Vl"  T'^^^  '""'''^''^ 
the  desigiu,  which  the  kin/had  f  rmed  for  t'hl  !h  "^  "  ^'"^^''  ^•^^'■''  ''^'^^ 
by  procurmg  for  one  of  his  sons   I^Jked,  m  ^^^^^^  "f  "^  '^^'"j"*'' 

5;tft:i^^:;SsTr:s^  ^;S3  tr  r^  t- 
s:;  IS  tS=;riy5>E/^  '^^^  a^.S.j's.i'Lh^';^  K^s 

buUe^  dTd  of  r  SSfltx  in  t'iTh^^^  \:^T^  ^^^  ^  '^^r  "'^^ 
.ion,  retired  fr,,m  WarsaiVS"  he  Se'SbM^ 

coi)spir.i(y  to  be  formed  to  assassinate  him,  in  November   1771  •  frm„ 

Jrv^j^z  t'.r:j'eirre  zs^,  sir  ,r  .rit' 
i.!:;;n\,i'ar:r,Kv:;.^eir;itn 

KS '■;,SiSe:fe;,i^^^:';i^^ 

R  «!?«  ''  ^'T'"*'  "".^  ^''^'  P**^'  "f  Lithuania  whirh  bor  Kon  Im 

&r."'Ti::'.i;''-  „7T.tiz^[  ;:';us„rs  ,tei3^ 

-    - -!  i^!!-.  Rjcjj  uj  rrussia  mcreov  Deoatiic 
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much  enlarged,  being  directed  to  commercial  and  n^aritime  objects.    The 
inhabitaitltf  of  the  countries  thus  dismembered  were  required,  by  the  mani« 
festos,  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their  new  sovereigns 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  estates.     The 
independent  spirit  of  the  Polish  nobility  could  ill  brook  such  mandates 
many  chose  rather  to  abandon  their  country  and  estates,  and  submit  to 
voluntary  exile ;  carrying  with  them  such  parts  of  their  properly  as  the 
sliort  time  allotted  them  would  enable  them  to  collect.    The  confiscation 
of  these  estates  was  an  object  of  great  consequence  to  each  sovereign :  it 
being  a  cruel  policy  constantly  practised  by  invaders  and  usurpers,  to  op 
press  and  ruin  the  native  nobility,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  own  adher 
ents.    This  memorable  partition  took  place  in  September,  1772. 

The  king  of  Poland,  unable  to  make  opposition  to  these  violent  acts, 
was  induced  to  give  his  sanction  by  being  put  in  possession  of  a  rich  ter< 
ritory,  which  was  rendered  hereditary  in  his  family ;  besides  which  a  large 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  his  debts,  was  presented  tt>  him, 
as  the  farther  price  for  this  his  sacrifice  of  duty  to  tyranny.  Still,  how 
ever,  to  add  insult  to  injury,  a  diet  was  called ;  the  members  of  which 
were  compelled  to  give  their  voles  to  ratify  ihe  alienation  of  so  great  a 
part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  this  change  of  gov- 
ernment, though  brought  about  without  any  colour  of  justice,  might,  after 
the  convulsions  caused  by  its  first  establishment  had  suboidcd,  tend  to  en- 
large the  sum  of  human  happiness  in  those  districts,  as  well  as  to  render 
the  country  more  wealthy  and  flourishing,  as  the  oppressions  of  the  no- 
bility were  likely  to  be  greatly  restrained,  and  the  condition  of  the  peas 
antry  to  be  considerably  amended. 

A  new  constitution  was  settled  for  Poland  on  the  3d  of  May,  1791,  by 
which  the  Catholic  faith  was  declared  to  be  Ihe  religion  of  the  country, 
but  a  toleration  was  extended  to  all  religious  persuasions.  For  a  few 
vears  Poland  appeared  to  flourish;  and  that  part  of  it  which  was  left  to 
stanishius  was  greatly  benefitted  by  his  judicious  introduction  of  artisans 
from  France  and  other  countries,  under  whose  superintendence  the  man- 
ufactures of  the  country  were  carried  on  to  considerable  advantage.  But 
though  the  Poles  were  attached  to  their  king,  they  saw,  with  indignation 
and  distrust,  the  prospect  of  being  still  farther  humbled  and  reduced  by 
the  three  self-elected  arbiters  of  a  nation's  fate.  The  Frencl)  revolution 
had  just  broken  out;  and  the  Russian  empress,  fearing  the  etft-ctof  such 
an  example  upon  a  warlike  people,  agreed  with  the  king  of  Prussia  tu 
make  su'^h  new  division  of  the  Polish  territories  as  should  render  all  at- 
tempts fruiili'ss  which  they  might  make  to  recover  their  indeptMidonce. 

Relying  up(ni  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  engiigedto 
prevent  the  interference  of  any  foreign  power  with  the  internal  ct)ncern8 
of  Poland,  the  Poles  were  not  intimidated  at  the  hostile  prcpurations  of 
Russia.  Rut  their  hopes  were  miserably  disappointed.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, when  appealed  to,  refused  to  espouse  their  cause;  and  they  were 
left  to  engage  single-handed  with  the  whole  forces  oY  the  liussian  empire. 
Catherine  immediately  marched  an  army  into  Poland  ;  and  Stanislaus 
raised  a  considerable  force,  which  was  placed  under  the  command  of  his 
nri)liew.  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski ;  but  ihe  Polish  monarch,  desirouB  o( 
averting  the  miseries  of  war,  acceded  to  the  terms  of  Russia,  ainiulled  tl<o 
new  constitutiitn,  and  |illowed  the  Unssians  to  take  possession  of  his  cap- 
ital. This  occurred  in  1/93.  H  iving  proved  so  far  fortunate,  Catherine 
resolved  to  secure  her  dominion  over  Poland  by  still  more  weakening  its 
power :  and.  in  consequence,  agreed  upon  a  further  partition  of  this  de- 
spoiled kingdom,  in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  siezed  a« 
his  share  the  cities  of  Thorn  and  Danizio.  Amazed  at  thi*  act  of  aggres- 
sive duplicity,  and  deluded  hy  the  ambiguoua  anbwersof  the  Russian  am. 
baasador,  the  confederates  uf  Targovitz  invited  the  nation  to  rise  in  do 
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fence  of  the  iiitegiitj- of  the  kingdom ;  and  this  call  was  obeyed  with  sin 
gular  ahicrily.    The  Russian  forces  were  now  orderprl  b.  J.,  in  JL        I 
with  those  of  Prussia ,  and  the  courts  of  Petersburg  and  Berlin  oS 

forc.bly^obtan.ed  the  silent  assent  of  the  diet  of  Grodno  to  lUis  LiquiJous 

The  indignation  of  the  Polish  patriots  was  now  raispH  tn  ii.  h:„v,»  . 

general  insurrection  was  organized,  and  as  the  k  ng  h?d    »?i  [he  S 

high  birth  but  small  fortune,  whi  hadTered'^urt  dtVe  SKy'SoS 
at  Warsaw,  and  had  served  as  aid-de-camp  to  General  Wash     rtZ  in  .hi 
American  war  of  independence.     Madalmska  a  P»h,h  a.!.  Ji   *-      '  a  u* 

S^i;;^-fc=-t^^^ 

pro?e^d  ?a?^nSr rhe°  attts'.^-,-  Sf,  ZJ^^^^t?  ^"'"^^ 
force  near  Cracow,  and  expelled    hem  fm^wla  Xa.  wLu'^,f"''p""' 
sian  ambassador  compelie'd  SlanislausT  declare  the  h  suJ^e,.     ret 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  i!ie  arsenals     This  H^n JnH^*^        .if    •  ' 
habitants  to  desperation;  Ihevflevtoarm,  «nH  Jf  il:!^         "^'"'^  '^^  '"- 
forty-eight  houfs.  the  RussSs  we?eT  ^^It  oTwaria^^^ 
slaughter,  and  preparations  were  im^dSy  i^T^id  'r       "ITrec' 
tion  of  Kosciusko,  who  repaired  to  the  capital,  to  repel  any  future  aUack' 
If  the  contest  hud  hitherto  been  unequal,  it  was  now  reiuJt  red  m^^^^ 
Z[V.l«  /("«"•'«  ?"»«""'!  in'"  '.••e  views  of  Russia  and  Prussi.iml  now 
P  „.c?.^  f'^^Tl**"  ^'?>'  "'''«•     After  an  obstinate  battle    he  kins  of 
Prussia  defeated  Kosciusko,  took  possession  of  Cracow,  and  maSerl 
towards  Warsaw,  where  the  enraged  populace  had  coStled  Jrei  «« 
cesses.     His  offers  of  accommodation  having  been  rejeS  he  E  Lap" 

camp  of  the  confederates,  he  was  eveiituallv  comnellPfl  fn".»v  .,  i„    .1 
enterprise,  after  a  fruitless  siege  of  two  n  i^uhs      Durini  U 
events  took  place  at  Warsaw,  tlie  RussrarmiS:;  Su      ?r^,     ni      (iS 
the  Poles  at  Urezesk,  and  Oeneral  Fersen  was  cndeavo  Iri  a  ... . ..'  .„  I 

srn,:'h\''«"'"''K''"^"""u»^'"y-  Kosoi,rsko'£t:s to'pre  uKi; 

unction ;  but  in  an  obstinate  battle  against  the  superior  forces  of  Kersen 

Lk.n'i'"  "'"^  '""'*;''•  ""''.'''«*'•  «^"'^"'  '^hief  having  been  wo  , mh-d  a^d 
taken  p nsoner,  was  hurried  as  an  exile  to  the  dreary  regions  oSiLril 

durl'^r '''■■'  "}"''  '^!  '''«''y  »"^  exPHtriation  ?oul?be  re  Je^  d  en 
durable,  it  was  under  ail  circumstances,  ho  rendered  in  the  ir  .sent  Z 
stance  J  more  than  ordinary  attention  having  been  paid  1/ pn  J  E  h  n 
for  Sl7"'\'""''"f  »P^"-""«'"«'  l'"t  with  books,  dfawi  i  J.ae  g  ic 
il.mptlSes!"""""^"""*'^'"''"^  ^"  ""^"'««"'=«  rarely 'granted  to  Rusl 
Deeply  was  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Thaddeus  deplored  by  the  Pole*  • 
and  ihouf  h  It  did  not  wholly  break  the  spirit  of  the  Dalriots  ii  ..,.v.?rih«i!  ' 

nousniK  men.     1  lie  contest  riired  above  e  ght  hours ;  but  it  lermin/i..^^ 

^^  dir^hS'chvof  w"'  '*"  ^S»'"""'y'  '»'"-  BhVtteleVUm"  r '^^ 
llrou  into  Ihu  city  of  Warsaw.    The  citiwns  of  the  capital  surrendered  t!, 
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the  conquerors,  who  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword  nearly  thirty 
thousand  individuals,  sparing  neither  age  or  sex.  The  troops  endeavour- 
ed to  force  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines;  hut  nearly  the  whole  ol 
them  were  cut  to  pieces.  Poland,  now  laid  prostrate,  witnessed  the  de- 
parture of  its  last  king,  who,  sumtnoned  to  St.  Petersburg,  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  his  throne.  The  final  partition  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  sove 
reigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  was  not  long  delayed.  A  pension 
was  settled  on  the  ex-king,  who  retired  first  to  Grodno;  but  on  the  death 
of  Cntherine,  in  1796,  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  treated 
with  much  rfspect  and  attention  by  the  emperor  Paul,  at  whose  court  he 
resided  till  his  death.  Fortunately  for  Kosciusko,  an.d  the  Polish  patriots 
in  general,  the  new  emperor  looked  on  them  with  more  than  a  pitying 
eye ;  he  not  only  restored  the  former  to  liberty,  but  made  him  the  most 
liberal  oflfers  to  remain  in  his  service ;  they  were,  however,  respeeifully 
declined  ;  and  the  heroic  chief,  after  spendnig  some  little  time  in  Kiigland, 
went  to  America,  where  he  remained  a  few  years,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe,  chose  France  as  his  residence,  and  settled  near  Fontainebleau. 
All  the  Polish  patriots  in  the  Russian  prisons  were  released  by  the  empe> 
ror  Paul,  and  those  who  had  been  sent  to  Siberia,  of  whom  there  was  not 
less  than  twelve  thousand,  we-e  recalled.  But  many  of  the  liravest  Poles, 
who  had  fou-jht  with  Kosciusko,  making  their  escape,  entered  the  French 
service,  and  were  formed  into  separate  baitalions,  distinguished  by  Bona- 
parte as  his  Polish  legions. 

When  the  emperor  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  throne,  in  1801,  his  cou 
duct  towards  the  Poles  was  not  less  liberal  than  that  of  i*aul,  his  fmher, 
had  been.  Contrary  to  the  plan  pursued  by  the  other  two  powers,  he 
scrupled  not  to  bestow  high  offices  on  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
served to  them  their  ancient  laws  and  privileges.  Lithuania  (the  Rus 
>Bian  portion)  was  divided  into  eight  districts,  with  a  governor  over 
each,  but  all  these  governors  were  Lithuanian  nobles;  and  members  of  the 
diet  were  elected  by  the  people.  The  peasants  were  slill  held  in  feudal 
bondage,  but  encouragement  was  given  to  many  plans  which  tended  to 
their  improvement,  both  morally  and  intellectually.  Not  long  after  Do- 
naparle  reached  the  imperial  dignity,  one  of  his  favourite  schemes  was 
that  of  freeing  the  Poles  from  the  subjection  of  the  three  great  northern 
powers  and  availing  himself  of  the  services  of  that  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
of  whose  valour  and  physical  capabilities  he  had  ample  proofs  in  his  late 
campaijrns.  He  accordingly  visited  Kosciusko,  who  was  still  residing 
near  Fontainebleau,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  take  up  arms' 
once  more,  for  the  land  of  his  birth;  but  the  gallant  hero  perhaps  doubled 
the  sincerity  of  the  Gallic  emperor's  professions,  and  declined  his  over- 
tures; bill  though  Kosciusko  refused,  there  were  thousands  of  others  who 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  Bonaparte  pursued  his  plan  of  conquest.  The 
event  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  fought  with  the  Prussians  in  1806,  put  him  in  pos- 
Bession  of  Warsaw,  and  all  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  been  annexed 
to  Prussia ;  this  territory  he  formed  into  a  separate  slate,  which  he  called 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and,  uniting  it  to  Saxony,  he  gave  to  the 
Ring  of  that  country  the  additional  title  of  grand  duke  of  Warsaw. 

The  disnieinbered  country,  which  now  first  received  internal  order  from 
foreign  hands,  continued  in  this  condition  till  November,  180(5,  when  Na- 
poleon's victories  led  the  emigrant  Poles,  under  Doinbrowski,  to  Pfsen 
and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Tilrit,  July  <J,  1807,  tlio 
greater  p;irt  of  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed  into  the  ducl.yol 
Warsaw,  which  received  a  German  ruler  in  the  king  of  Saxoiiv.  ami,  at 
the  same  time  with  the  French  code  aconstitution  sinulurto  the  French,  by 
which  bondage  was  Hholished.  Dantzic  was  to  have  been  a  republic 
under  the  protection  of  I'russia  and  Saxony,  hut  remained  u  French  place 
•f  arms     The   grants  bestowed  on  French  officers,  and  still  more  the 
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Tantalus.  The  necessity  of  furnish?n/frnl?f^'.t*Pn'''^"';^'*  '^*'  ^^^e  o« 
also  a  check  on  the  prosper  tyif  the  JeH^^^^  "i'  ^'■*:'.!^  '  '"^''=«  "^^s 
Prussia  had  em-cted  at   gS  sacrifires      Yp^^"^  ^^^  '»'»» 

manufae.urcs.  that  had  grown  up  in  Pose,,  anH  «  "'""k^"  ^'"^  ''°"°" 
tliemselves.  The  eovernmen  of  ih^  ^.  u  j"^*^  Brooniberg,  sustained 
under  such  unfavou^rlbLcTrcui^^^^ 

Austria,  in  1809,  augmented,  indeed  thf"«.iff---  "'*^*"'^^«^"  ^fHoce  and 
veloped,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  m^v"  °^"-'  '*'"."'''y-  ''"''^«- 
Under  the  command  of  PoSowski  and  PrinS^^''^^  °L  '^«  P^OP'*' 
rivalled  the  best  troopsof  France  in  Jafo.^r  Th  °T' ^''^  ^'•^^* ''««?« 
and  the  peace  of  Vienna  Oct  iJ  TsM  l^  They  advanced  to  Cracow, 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  hifhpr,n"nf^''  ^\''^''"  ^*"'^''»  '«  the 
square  miles,  with  2,2o3,oSo  i,'2ab  £n  1^  soSm?  ^^'"y""'«  thousand 
thousand  square  mil'es,  ;ith  SoSS  inhabitSS ts  rnV^'- ^J"!"^  ^'^'^ 
equipped  army  of  s.xty  thousand  men,  S%"uV?n  fe'S  J^l'; 

d£?:^!!S  iS'StC;::frt^Vt^r '^V^  '''^  ^'-^«  '^-^y- 

/in  May,  1315)  decided  Te?ate  of  the  cou  trV'  I  '^Tr.""^'"''''  -?^^'«""^ 
with  its  territory,  was  to  be  ffovernpd  hvT  ^ '".  *  ^^^  *="y  °^  Cracow, 
pendent  republic  ;-2.  The  c5un?rJ  on  ?L  I-  ?7{1  '^^^^  «»  a  free  and  inde- 
the  circle  of  Tamapo  a,  whiTh?dVeen  iHi^"'. '^  n''  °^^u^  ^'«'"'a,  with 
Vienna,  was  restorS'o  Austria  -5  ThP^f^/"  ^"'^'*.  ^^  '''«  P««'^«  «' 
the  ciy  of  Thorn  and  itsterr  ory,  fhe  denartment^of  ?"'™  *"^  '^'^^'^"' 
caption  of  the  circles  of  Powitz  and  !>««!»*  ?  ^  ^*^f^"'  "'"f>  ^^e  ex- 
of  KHiisch,  as  far  as  the  PnTzna  exch.K  th*«  "?  P"i ""  '^^  department 
were  ceded  to  the  kii  g  of  Sif  whS.^i  5rn^?"'^^^'::'«°'"'h*'"ame, 

Michelan  with  West  Vusfia  and  fmm  -  ''"'^'li'  ^^°''"'  *^"''"'  «nd 
miles,  with  847,000  inhKn.8iSmpH?hii  '^«n?a"?der  (11,400  square 
pointed  Prince   Radzivil  grernor      * "  ^i-^^^  ^"^  "P" 

Kussian  empire,  undei  ihe'na'r^ Hhe'^^k  gdorn'oTpolS'^f^^h^?''  f 
separate  administration,  and  such  a  terrifnri.i  »?.  .  ^"^^'^'^C  but  with  a 
peror  should  see  fit.     The  erJoeror  a  SI  ^^  t"'  ^'  '''«  ^"««'«"  em- 

existence.     A  Polish  charter  xva^  ^.A,?.      ,  *°  »"»'"'«*"  their  national 

Pole,  as  lieutenant  of  the  kinedom    n,  «jl  ^.,  '<>  be  vested  in  a  native 
should  be  appointed  vicerov     Thi,  ^oJ  1    !,  ""^  °^  '^«  '•"?"'"'  P"»ce8 

enceof  the?y^anS2al  S^ntl'  'a^c^rmtderr^^^^^^^^ 
religious  sects,  personal  security,  iberty  of  the  ore!,  th/'    /"'^""'"y  «' 
aionof  all  employments,  civil  and  miliMrv  i„  o  ^       ' '"®  ''"t""''  Possea- 
among  the  promises  of  the  char  er    i,  i  i^^^     'he  country,  by  Poles,  were 

by.  national  diet,  composefof  woe  a^^^^^^  "fcr''' '**  ^'  "'^'"''^ 
kept  only  to  the  ear ;  restrictions  on  thrnrl;  ^"' t^'^^e  promises  were 
and  punishments;  in^uhs  a  ,d  injuries  a  ^ont'  "'"'/"^  .""Pr'Honment, 
not  allowed  to  exercise  any  realTuho'r  tv??h5'"^  ,"^  *  '"j?''  "''"'=''  *«" 
of  the  charter  by  a  Russfrbarbarian  •  n^^^^       '""'"*'"  "'^  ^"""'y  "'i^^le 

by  the  inferior  officer^  ;!L'Lse  wTe  sX  of  h  "  f«".*^  """"r'"."  P^"'^'''"''* 
government  of  Poland.  '  '"®  features  of  the  Ru»»itn 

NSo,it!atol'sprracfbroi;f;ui?n"£";  ^a'nd'^  "''  '^«  — '»"  »' 
tended  to  Warsaw,  several  h.mJ«.H.  !r         '  ""'''  °"  Pretenco  that  it  ex- 
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quire  into  the  affair.  The  only  discovery  orthis  inquisitorial  tribunal  waa, 
that  secret  societies  had  existed  in  Poland  since  1821.  In  May,  1829, 
Nicholas  was  crowned  at  Warsaw.  In  1828,  however,  a  secret  society 
had  been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the  officers  of  the 
army  to  ihe  cause  of  independence ;  and  to  their  agency  is  the  insurrection 
of  1830  to  be  attributed.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  it  was  immediate- 
ly occasioned  by  a  sham  conspiracy  got  up  by  the  Russian  police,  who 
had  thus  induced  a  number  of  young  men  to  betray  themselves,  and 
crowded  the  prisons  with  their  victims.  Not  only  Polish  officers,  youth 
of  the  n-iilitary  school,  and  students,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause  of 
the  patriots,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens,  and  the  chief  nobles,  were 
ready  to  encourage  an  effort  to  save  themselves  from  what  they  now 
foresaw — the  occupation  of  Poland  by  a  Russian  army,  and  the  marching 
of  the  Polish  troops  to  the  south  of  Europe.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  insurrection  of  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  19, 1830.  A  young 
officer  entered  the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  and  called 
the  youth  to  arms.  They  immediately  proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the  resi- 
dence of  Constantine,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  ol 
seizing  his  person.  They  were  joined,  on  the  way,  by  the  students  of  the 
university,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  palace ;  but  the  prince  was  con- 
cealed in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant,  until  he  could  make  his  escape  by 
a  secret  door.  Another  party  of  cadets  and  students  paraded  the  streets, 
calling  the  citizens  to  arms,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  Polish  troops. 
The  arsenal  was  seized,  with  forty  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  the  in- 
surrection became  general.  On  the  next  morning  forty  thousand  troops 
and  citizens  were  in  arms,  and  the  Russians  were  expelled  from  Warsaw. 
The  administrative  council  was  summoned  to  preserve  order;  and,  to 

{five  more  influence  to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
'oles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it.  Measures  were  taken  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  guard,  and  of  anew  police  and  municipal  government. 
On  the  3(1  of  December,  the  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  the  neighbour- 
nood  of  Warsaw,  with  three  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  without  opposition.  On  the  5th,  General  Chlopicki  was 
proclaimed  dictator  till  the  meeting  of  the  diet,  which  was  convoked  for 
the  18th.  Meanwhile  Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  de- 
clared  that  no  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  rebels ;  and,  on  the  24th, 
another  addressed  to  the  Russians,  telling  them  that  the  Poles  had  dared 
to  propose  conditions  to  their  legitimate  master :  "  God,"  he  adds, "  is  with 
us  ;  and  in  a  single  battle  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  submission  these 
disturbers  of  the  peace."  January  24,  the  Polish  diet,  which  had  been  open- 
ed on  the  18th  of  December,  declared  the  absolute  independence  of  Poland, 
and  the  termination  of  the  Russian  dominion ;  and  on  the  25ih,  that  the 
Polish  throne  was  vacant  Although  Ihe  immediate  cause  of  this  revolu- 
tion was  the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  pnpils  of  the  militarj 
academy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Poles  were  encouraged  to  make  the 
attempt  by  the  success  that  had  attended  the  Parisians  in  the  preceding 
July.  The  object  of  the  Polish  revolutionists,  however,  was  not  to  with- 
draw themselves  entirely  from  the  authority  of  the  Russian  emperor,  but 
only  to  maintain  the  privileges  that  were  guaranteed  to  them  at  the  con- 

Sress  of  Vienna,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  tyrannous  viceroyship  of  the  grand- 
uke  Constantine.  They  had  now,  however,  drawn  the  sword ;  and  al- 
though two  commissioners  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  to  endeavoui 
to  effect  an  arrangement,  the  emperor  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and 
denounced  the  revolted  Poles  as  traitors  to  whom  no  lenity  would  be 
shown. 

Marshal  Diebitsch,  who  had  so  successfully  conducted  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a  large  army.  He  advanced  ns  fa» 
u  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and  was  victorious  over  the  Poles  near  the  wails  ot 
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brave  'officer,  though  ffnaUy  unsjccestuf  1  ke^'^h  ''''T^'  ■  '*?" 
proved  that  he  deserved  a  better  fate  Man-'h  11  hi  """l  Kosciusko, 
the  Russians  in  a  night  attaok      h!' a^„      ^    '  "®.  **^  v'«t"nou8  over 

of  cannon.    ImmediatelyKrwards    he  at  iS  r'"''  ^'l'";'"^  P'^"'"' 
was  posted  with  twenty ^thou8L;dm;.„'''at'Detbe  WieUk    ind''nh.^"S 
him  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  two  thousand  nriinnpra  !iJ^ '  ""''  ."^''?ed 
cannon.     Another  important  victory  was  JiedTea^ 
twelve  tnousand  Russians  were  killpd    wn.fS    "^"  Zdechow,  when 
pieces 01  cann.m.     During  th"  act  on  t^  i  n   '  ""■    '"'''"•'  '^'^^  '"^^'^e 
who  served  in  the  Russ  aS  armv  tu  ned  H,.ih  r^!"''"'  «"d  Jolhynians. 
and  materially  contributed  to"  h^'stess  ^f  he  ?LT' rLe^n^^ 
vurioui  quarters  of  Poland  now  took  ru^.^LIL^^.I    ^  "®  peasants  in 
ed,  with  whatever  weapons  th^y  could  obtain  K^"  '^'  """i'  ""'^  ''^«'«"- 
broke  out  in  LithuaniaVVolhynirKownn  nt    -^^  *',v^-     lns""ection8 
ancient  Poland,  as  faiasSroB     On  ?L  «fr'"\^^!i'""^  ''"^  «'^«n  'n 
nicki,  who  had  been  teS^o  make  a  demonstraS^^  Genen.I  Dwer- 

flians,  and  who  had  been  victorious  over"'  £  "Ja  "  tsf '^^  '^n  ^"'■ 
pass  into  (he  Austrian  dominions,  where  he  M.rY<.n/I  f  «°"'P<^»ed  to 
ti^es  of  that  country.  April  27,  with  Soo  Poles  The  al""r  of"  .f  "'^°"- 
pie,  however,  still  continued,  and  hopes  were  entPr.Mt,«H  ^  ^''^  P^"" 

that  the  manly  resistance  of'the  PoS  wS  h,du?e  now.  r^.r""^  '""""^ 
interfere;  but,  unfortunately.  Prussia  ami  An.  1?.^  P^^^'^'^f"!  cabinets  to 
a  part  of  the  spoils  of  Po^  a„J  did  a  in  thlr'n  '"^  '"  P"««^««io»  ot 
ference,  while  Britain  and  France  were  00  m.wPho'''  '»  Pf^^?'  i»ter- 
render  essential  aid.  The  miliurv  ooerat  ons  wPrJ  ^'"P"'^  ^' '"''"«  '« 
new  vigour,  and  the  empero™  K  in'^a  maniTer/^H  .7  f^'T'-'T'^  «'"»» 
sians,  had  called  them  the  legit  ratemaTi'ronhpP^^  '"  "'^  ,""^- 
make  every  sacrifice  to  regain  he  A.rishrrone'n.pV";''f  '^^''^  »° 
decided.  Aftertwodaysfighting,  Warsaw  was  tnkLh  ^T  n"^  ?°°" 
(September,  1H31);  the'confscatfon  o?tre"  pmp  r^'"and'  exfJe^o'Se' 

man  troops  are  stationed    n  all  the  DrinciDai  trnvna  o„i  •.  u     ^''^"*'" 
Bemblance  in  other  respects  to  i  conq^ue"e7c«unt;;   '  '"^  "  ^''"'  ^^«^ 
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and  interesting  character  of  it.  scenery     Snotca Jm  SiumainsrS 
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fertile  vallics  and  peaceful  lakes  at  their  base,  are  here  seen  in  contrast 
*ith  noble  forests,  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  glaciers  of  almost  boundless 
extent,  whose  crystal  pinnacles  tower  above  each  other  and  flash  their 
light  with  ail  the  brilliancy  of  a  noonday  sun.  But,  in  alluding  lo  the 
geographical  features  of  Switzerland,  we  must  not  forget  that  our  present 
business  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  its  history. 

The  northern  and  southern  nations  of  Europe  have  been  singularly  in- 
termingled  ui  the  history  of  Helvetia,  whose  Alpine  walls  st^eni  like  a 
barrier,  separating  them  from  each  other.  The  Roman  legions,  indeed, 
conquered  the  Gauls,  Rhaetians  and  Alemanni,  in  the  forests  and  marshes; 
but  they  could  not  destroy  the  northern  spirit  of  freedom.  The  traces  of 
Its  ancient  subjugation  to  Rome  are  still  visible  in  the  Romanic  language 
of  a  part  of  Switzerland.  Helvetia,  under  the  Romans,  had  a  flonrishino 
trade,  which  covered  the  land  with  cities-and  villages ;  and  Switzerland 
still  forms  the  connecting  link  between  Northern  Germany,  the  Nether- 
lands  and  !•  ranee  on  the  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the  other.  Before  the 
lallof  the  Roman  empire  in  the  west,  the  northern  and  largest  part  ol 
Switzerland,  occupied  by  the  Alemanni,  had  been  conquered  by  the 
!•  ranks.  On  the  Jura  dwelt  the  Burgundians,  and  Rhaetia  was  under  the 
Ustrogoths.  Three  German  nations,  therefore,  freed  the  country,ittboul 
A,  D.  450,  from  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

Christianity  had  already  been  introduced  into  Helvetia  from  Italy,  and  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century  there  were  Christian  churches  at  Geneva, 
t^oire,  and  other  places.  The  Alemanni  and  Burgundians  gave  their  laws 
and  their  habits  to  the  Helvetians;  and  the  Alemanni  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  Each  soldier  received  a  farm  ;  a  judge,  or  centcrave. 
was  set  oyer  one  hundred  of  these  farms  (forming  a  cent,  or  hundred) 
and  the  place  of  judgment,  where  he  settled  all  questions  between  the 
|ree  citizens,  was  called  Malluo,  Several  cents  formed  a  Gan  (hencf 
Thurgan,  Aargan,  &c.),  the  judge  of  which  was  styled  count  (araf) ;  anc' 
the  counts  were  under  a  duke.  The  great  irruption  of  barbanans  swept 
throuj?h  the  peaceful  vallies  of  the  Alps,  and  Roman  civilization  disap- 
peared.  Ostrogoths,  Lombards,  and  even  Huns,  settled  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  At  last,  the  French,  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
lands  of  the  conquered  Alemanni,  drove  the  Ostrogoths  over  ti.e  Rhaeliai. 
inountainsl 

In  534,  they  likewise  subjected  the  Burgundians;  and  all  Switzerland 
became  a  portion  of  the  Prankish  empire.  The  country,  however,  re- 
tained its  ancient  constitution ;  the  Romans  and  old  inhabitants  were  gov- 
erned by  Rbman,  the  Alemanni  by  Alemanic  laws ;  and  each  of  the  other 
nations  by  its  peculiar  code.  The  Christian  religion  was  restored  anew 
and  the  desolated  fields  were  again  brought  under  cultivation  On  the 
partition  of  the  empire  of  the  Franks  among  the  Merovingians,  Switzer- 
land was  divided  between  two  sovereigns  ;  one  reigned  over  Aiemannian, 
and  the  other  over  Burgundian  Switzerland,  or  Little  Buroundy  Pepin 
reunited  the  whole  country,  and  Charlemagne  encouraged  the  arts  and 
sciences  m  Helvetia.  Under  his  feeble  successors,  the  counts  became 
more  and  more  independent  of  the  royal  authority,  and  finally  made  the 
possession  of  their  g-an*  hereditary.  One  of  them  (Rodolph)  estabhshed, 
in  888,  the  new  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  between  the  Reuss  and  the  Jura. 
Nine  years  previously,  Boso  had  established  the  kingdom  of  Aries  in  thr 
territory  between  the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Thirty  years  afterwards,  the 
two  Burgundian  kingdoms  were  united.  The  counts  in  the  other  part  ol 
Switzerland  were  still  nominally  subject  to  German  kings;  but  thev  con- 
ducted themselves  as  princes,  assumed  the  name  of  their  castles,  and  com- 
pelled  the  Iree  inhabitants  of  their  gans  to  acknowledge  them  as  theii 
lords.  Hence  arose  a  multitude  of  independent  and  complicated  govern- 
ments, whose  chiefs  were  engaged  in  continual  feuds  with  each  other 
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couiits  in  Aletnaiinia  in  91 1  But  tlVppmn  '''^'^^^"'•e.  set  a  duke  over  the 
the  first  who  .cnpellei  tl  eduL  /counTJ^aT/hi"  ''"  ^^^""  h,.use  wSe 
respect  their  authority.  '     ""'*  '^"'^  bishops,  ui  Swi*xbrland,  to 

After  the  deaili  of  Rodoloh  III    »ho  Aftv.       j  , 
(1032).  the  emperor  Co3  H.  JeSted  B.fr"'^.  ^',''  '^L"^  "'"  B«"-g«ndy 
Akmaniiia,  which  belonged  to  tZrlrt  ""'eundmn  Switzerland  with 
IV.,  grandson  of  Conrad  fl ,  the  roval  .".^     .'""'"o  '     ^»'  ""^er  Henry 
overthrown.    The  country  neoniebel!yi''°'"''y  "'  Switzerland  was  again 
^e  nobility  flourished ;  oJ.Ka„d  SsalTa™"'""  V*''«  ''^"'^^  «^°n? 
Zurich  and  Basle  amon?  the  QemmncTf^Th^n    """V^  "'^  Romanic,  and 
families  of  Savov,  KybSrtr  anH  HU  "u        '  ^^^^^e  thriving  towns      The 
the  noble  /amilies!    Ey^Twe"  w'  SriCt  thuV'"'^^  po-erfaramon| 
"•"s /ffe 'l"U"try  was  delivered  from  their  nnnU'-  """''  "» Palestine;  and 
Berthold  V.  last  duke  of  Zahrin 'e™  in    of|PA,tr"-  •  ^""'"  '^e  death  of 
possession  of  the  emperor     Hi-ThpL^i,        '  ^•^'"annia  again  came  into 
tittle  Burgundy,  passTby  his  sister  Ain7/f*'!K'  ll'  "'«  U'rhUand  a„d  £ 
From  this  time;  the  HanXfr^l  •     ^u®"'  ^^  ^''^  house  of  Kyburff 

Savoy  in  the  -uth^wes^^g^  rmr^id' more t^'^V?^  '^^ «'« "«'«  o' 
appointed  some  nobleman  as  governor  SfpTI  .P'^^'^^'^"!-  The  emperor 
was  not  under  a  count,  to  colllcnh«  n.  Kr  **  ""^y*  "^  community,  which 
tions  of  the  public  peace?  The  Ger^n  l'in'.r""''  ""'^ '"  P»"'^h  Sa 
ford  protection  ;  might  gave  right  anTtLK  '?  u*'  ""  ^"""Ser  able  to  af- 
Several  inferior  lords,  and  sevf ral^Taces  thel^^^^^^^  ^''^  ""ghties  . 

of  Hapsburg  or  Savoy.     Zurich  BerSpB.-i  J    Ti  T'-^^  '^e  protection 
Uri,  ^chweitz  and  Unr'erwaldenlSuanv  i.nn'^  !"l'"''"'  the  districts  o 
from  the  emperors  by  purchasS'  ?r  by  grant  IS"^ '*'"  «eigne«rial  rights 
imperial  cities  or  imperial  districts     Th^v'^      assumed  the  nami  of 
powerful  t^han  the  nobHity,  who  iTved  iJJhJir  .T/"*""^  prosperous  and 
with   each  other.     Even  thrcrusadeS    hJ.^'''^''^  '''*"'''^«'  «' enmity 
proved  the  already  flourishing  coSon  ^J  .P'^^^P^'^S  commerce,  im- 
'W.  arms,  provisions,  &c.?«Jere  tSm^tti^f  ?'",''V»'  «  ?««•»  of  the 
of  the  Alps.    The  crusaders  broSgh  back  nlw  •"  '"'^  '^""""^'^  "^«  Passes      ^ 
kinds  of  fruits,  &c.    The  gold  anH  siit       ^!^  'nventions  in  the  arts,  new 
eastern  nations  were  !muf,°ed    n  SwSzSdr;"^^^  ^'  '^e  Italians' and 
of  rudeness,  and  poetry  became  the  favourire  Lmn,"'"''"'  '^ "^  ^''«  P'^ce 
The  citiep  now  formed  alliance  for  thpir  m^!    f^^sement  of  the  nobles, 
pacty  of  tht.  nobles,  and  deSisred  manv  .S  P''°/««''«n  «ffainst  the  ra 

llll'^^^^l^lt^^^^^^^^^^  Hapsburg.  who.  i„ 

power  to  reduce'^lhe  freemeirto  vassS?'*  Jr  "'  \^''^  not\buse  h^s 
e  er,  Kodolph  and  Albert,  encroached  foon/h  ''"''i"'"^  «""«•  ''«vv. 
Albert,  in  particular,  who  succeedpH  tn  ?h«  ^  "  '^^.  '"'^'^'s  of  the  Swiss 
tyranny  and  obstinacy  gave  rise  Jo  the  RrttTTf^  '''""">'  *"  »298.  by  hS 
tons.  On  the  night  of  November  7  i3o"h?f'^^t^''''"y  "^  ^^e  S wiss  ca.  - 
met  at  Grutlin,  a  solitary  soornn  .hJ'i^'*^;'.''''^^  hrave  countrymen 
S  auffacher  of  SchweiKd  ^IcMhaf  of  Unl'r  ^T/'""''-  ^""'  "^  Uri" 
on  this  occasion.  All  swo/rto  ma1nf„iy^J*- "'*'*^^"'  ""^'^  the  leaders 
The  three  Waldstadte,  orfores^owns  1'?^'''  ''"'*'^"'  independence 
accordingly  rose,  deooseH    h«    a,.  ?^"    ^"^  those  cantons  were  caiipd^ 

- -   -I'll  It 
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of  the  people  lostered  a  love  of  conquest  and  plunder,  and  mjtual  hatred 
kindled  civil  wars  between  neighbouring  cantons;  foreign  powers  sought 
the  aid  of  the  confederates  in  their  contests.  In  1424,  the  people  of  tie 
Grey  League  established  their  independence,  and  were  soon  after  joined 
by  those  of  the  other  two  leagues. 

The  emperor  Frederic  III.  then  called  a  French  arnny  into  Switzerland 
to  protect  his  family  estates.  The  Swiss  made  a  second  Thermopyla  of 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Jacob  at  Banle,  where  1600  of  them  withstood 
20,000  French  under  the  dauphin  Louis,  (August  26,  1444.)  They  next 
provoked  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  who  marched  into  their  country, 
bat  was  defeated  at  Granson,  Murten,  or  Morat,  and  Nancy,  in  1477.    The 


and  Glarus  contended  for  Toggenburg,  till  Berne  decided  the  dispute  ni 
favour  of  Schweitz.  The  confederated  cantons  from  this  time  b(ire  the 
name  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  in  foreign  countries.  In  1481,  Friburg 
and  Soleure  entered  the  confederacy.  The  emperor  Maximilian  I.  now 
determined  to  force  the  Swiss  to  join  the  Suabian  league,  and  submit  to 
the  court  of  the  imperial  chamber.  But  they  suspected  Germany  on  ac* 
count  of  Austria,  and  joined  the  Grisons.  Hence  arose  the  Suabian  war, 
which  was  concluded  after  the  Swiss  had  gained  six  victories  over  the 
Germans,  by  the  peace  of  Basle,  in  1499v  Basle,  Schaffhausen,  and  Ap- 
penzell,  were  afterwards  admitted  into  the  confederacy.  But  the  country 
and  people  were  disturbed  by  domestic  and  foreign  wars. 

In  the  Milanese  war  of  1512,  the  Swiss  conquered  the  Valteline  and 
Chiavenna,  and  obtained  from  Milan  the  Italian  bailliages,  which  form  at 
present  the  canton  of  Tessin.  They  fought  on  foreign  soil,  now  for,  now 
against,  Milan;  at  one  time  for  France,  and  at  another  time  against  her, 
till  after  the  great  battle  of  Marignano,  gained  by  Francis  I.,  in  1515,  they 
concluded  a  perpetual  peace  with  France  at  Friburg,  in  1616,  which  was 
followed,  in  1521,  by  the  first  formal  alliance  with  that  kingdom.  About 
this  time  the  work  of  the  reformation  began  in  Switzerland.  Zuinglius,  in 
1518,  preached  against  indulgences,  as  Luther  had  done  in  1517.  Even 
as  early  as  1516,  he  had  attacked  pilgrimages,  and  the  invocation  of  the 
Virgin  Mary;  and  in  1517,  with  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  the  abbot  of 
Einsiedeln,  several  nuns  abandoned  the  monastic  life.  His  removal  from 
Einsiedeln  to  Zurich,  in  1518,  gave  him  courage  to  speak  more  openly, 
as  Luther  had,  meanwhile,  appeared  in  the  cause  of  reform.  But  when 
the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  diffused  through  Zurich,  Berne, 
Schaffhausen,  Basle  (by  the  labours  of  (Ecolampadius),  St.  Gall,  Muhl- 
hausen,  and  Bienne,  religious  jealousy  separated  the  reformed  and  the 
catholic  cantons.  In  Glarus,  Appenzell,  and  the  Grisons,  the  people  were 
divided  between  the  two  confessions.  Lucerne,  Uri,  Sciiweitz,  Underwal- 
den,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith ;  as  did  likewise 
the  Valais  and  the  Italian  bailiwicks.  Fanaticism  kindled  a  civil  war 
The  Schweitzers  burnt  a  protestant  preacher  of  Zurich.  Twp  Swiss 
armies,  nearly  30,000  strong,  awaited  the  signal  for  civil  war,  when  a  better 
spirit  suddenly  prevailed,  and  the  first  religious  peace  was  concluded 
ID  1629. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  majority  of  votes  in  the  communities  should 
decide  all  questions  relating  to  changes  of  faith.  But  the  rapid  progress 
of  the  reformation  again  provoked  the  catholic  cantons  to  war;  and  the 
troops  of  Zurich  were  routed  at  Cappel  (1531),  where  Zuinglius  fell,  and 
at  the  mountain  of  Zug.  After  the  second  public  peace,  the  catholic  ro. 
Ugion  was  restored  in  Soleure  and  the  common  provinces.  In  the  mean- 
time. Savoy,  which  had  long  possessed  episcopal  and  seigneurial  rights 
In  Geneva,  reduced  the  city  to  entire  submission.    But  the  oppressive 
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P^'^^t^F^SSi^^;S'U!'J^r-^  led  Geneva,  in  15^. 

,T«7  r''^^«^*^^ '•™™  G^tva^bV  oaSr  Bvth;':  '''''"k  ^-Ss- 

15C4  Savoy  first  renounced  her  claims  mnniLif  P^^^/  %i  Lausanne,  in 

1555),  Berne  and  Friburg  div  ded  beLin  .h  "  ^''^"■*'-    A^""'  'his  time 
the  counts  of  Gruyere,  so  thit  in  all  wi^  themselves  the  territories  of 
ancenl  nobles  retained  its  pSSnia    e^fiS"'  "°  ^''^'  ^^^''^  ^^  the 
The  Svviss,  however,  were  distraXj  bv  '  ,iS  '  ^'"'"''P*  '^'*'  of  Henburg. 
sies.    Aristocracy  and  democracy  sfrXS^f^.K^"^  f'"''''°«l  controvef- 
intrigues  of  Spain  filled  the  people  of  the^vf  h5-  ''^f.^^Periority.  and  the 
of  fanaticism.    In  foreign,  and  e8DecLiv'^''".u  ^'«17-21)  with  a  spirit 
SW..S  adopted  foreign  manner^:  the^^"  wl'fu  j"  ',''%^'-«?ch  service/the 
and  the  ancient  Swiss  mirifv  an^  1- ^  .      '"^"^  ^lood  to  fore  an  masters  • 
of  the  higher  Alp  !    Aufe^same  ST^  '''"^^  ^°  'he  remotrvaU^s 
with  the  German'  empire  beSe^S  a^  confederac^ 

obta.ned  the  confirmation  of  theT ri^lus  from  th  ''''''''  ^'"'^  '^«  <=«»'ons 
But  the  influence  of  France  soon  bSpnl^n^  emperor  Maximilian  II. 
themmds  of  its  adherents  b/means  of  i/-?™'"""'''"'' ^*''"' '"^^^^^ 
Fnburg;  and  particularly  thrJu^h  the  Dan!l  nl''- ""^^  *'  ^"'^'"•"e  and 
thirty  years'  war,  the  confederafes  m!in?5-  ",""'"'*  «'  Lucerne.  In  the 
by  the  peace  of  Wesipha  fa  (IcS  Tho  S"'1  *  P''"'^«"'  neutrality ;  and! 

^'1'^  ['2^.  t'  ^^''^^n  enlpTe  wa?k  lenX^!'"  'fP"^''""  «f  S^vitze?-' 
In  1663.  France  renewed  heram«n!!^  1  "u^"!"'^'  acknowledged. 

they  had  no  right  to  form  all iaieeitv^^S  ^''J/^^  S^'««.  and  assened  that 

the  Tranche  Comt6,  in  167J,  an^the  Sieal^nf  ^pT  • 'r  ./^he  «°"q"est  of 

French,  together  with  theeiec  ion  nf    h^  r  '^.  '^heinfeld,  in  167^,  by  the 

excited  the%pprehensionrrtrSwiss     tev'h  "'■  """'""^^^^ 
tamed  their  neutrality,  even  in  the  viar  of  t^-  «    ^P^ever,  happily  main- 
ing  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant/ f„  p    ^^^"'^^  succession:    Dur- 
gave  an  asylum  and  pecuniary  lid  fhev  f ••?r«' '.«  jvhom  they  readily 
monstrances  of  Louis,  who  viewed  the^J"'  "  ''"^«  ''S^''^  '«  the  re- 
tlie  intercession  of  the  nrotestlnt  siiL  ^^f'"^''?  *'  '""^'^'S'  as  he  did  to 
ren  in  the  faith.     The  s£  had   jttTe  jnflueT.p'.lfr'^*'""'^  °^  '^''^'  hreth° 
the  eighteenth  century;  and.  unti    t  IprH^  "f ^  '?  '^"'"^'8^"  Po^'t'cs  durin<r 
from  foreign  interference     ThstrMlL'''  .".'^1'^"^  ^^^e^d  littll 
•nterupted  by  internal  dissensions  wSr«l&f^''^'K,''°^''^^«'-'  was  often 
ommerce,  agriculture,  and  manufactures  anrtn"!'h''" '°  '^^  ^'''Sress  of 
In  a  most  every  department  of  human  iC^ovXhI-  t'u    «"'•  ^"'^  sciences, 
teenth  century,  both  at  home  and  ah!o«H  .In  '  ^l^*-  ^^-^  ^"^'^s  of  the  eigh- 
as  the  names  of  Haller,  Som  e^St  f7'?fc  roputati?!!. 

mer   Breitinger,  Gessner.  Sulzer.  hS*  F.>«;?  h'^'"'  ^^''^^^''  "od- 
ft  Xa'th\"'dr^  oth^eril^SJitS:  """"^^^'  '^^^  -" 

freedomf^a'ff  took':  ll  g7sK/„«'r  alf"^°^1  ''"  «""-*  ""'-"ed 
places  which  were  underlL  ffenpr.?nrn^  ^'^'*'"  ,°'^,  government.  Those 
;vere  not  burthened  by  eices^slve  ?ixes  t  l""  °^'^'' 7^°'«  confederacy! 
gv,    freedom,  and  numerous  municioal 'rite    Xl^^  "  ^'^^  <^«?^«e  of 

hJl  "".''  ^"'■''=''-  •"  which  the  goTernme^^^^^^^ .  i  -^  '"'^"  *''*"'°'"'  " 
itals.  or  by  a  bodv  nf  o\t„o^^  Bovernment  was  administered  bv  the  pan. 

were  also  In  a  ffi  i, ''StS"  'Sre.T''^  Peculiar  ^rivilege^ 
but  almost  everywhere  tL  greniment  w.,  Z'"^°  oppressive  taxes 

*''* '""^  -'-»•-»•  sss:v„'iTe.Jr„Ci"?.- 
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1790,  which  shook  the  political  fabric ;  blood  was  often  spilt,  and  punish- 
ment rendered  necessary. 

AUhoiigh  the  Swiss  had  at  first  firmly  maintained  their  neutrality  in  the 
waru  of  the  French  revolution,  French  power  and  ntrigue  gradually 
deprived  them  of  their  former  constitution :  and,  after  incorporating  nevera] 
portions  of  Switzerland  with  the  French  and  Cisalpine  republics,  the 
French  converted  the  Swiss  confederacy  into  the  Helvetic  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  under  an  executive  directory  of  five  persons.  The  legis- 
lative power  was  divided  between  a  senate  and  a  great  council,  to  which 
each  of  the  fourteen  cantons  elected  twelve  members.  It  was  in  vain 
that  some  of  the  democratic  cantons  attempted  to  prevent  this  revolution. 
They  were  speedily  overpowered.  But  the  weak  and  corrupt  men  who 
were  raised  to  power,  soon  made  the  new  offices  contemptible.  Aloys 
Reding,  a  man  of  enterprising  spirit,  whose  family  were  celebrated  in 
the  annals  of  his  country,  formed  the  plan  of  overthrowing  the  central 
government.  Underwalden,  Schweitz,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Appenzoll,  and  the 
Grisons  wished  to  restore  the  federal  constitution ;  and  Reding  imagined 
that  Bonaparte  himself,  who  had  just  withdrawn  the  French  troops  from 
Switzerland,  would  favour  his  plan.  The  smaller  cantons,  in  their  diet 
at  Schweitz  (August  6, 1802),  declared  that  they  would  not  accept  the 
constitution  which  had  been  forced  upon  them,  and  that  they  preferred  a 
federal  government.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war.  Zurich  was 
besieged  to  no  purpose  by  the  troops  of  the  Helvetic  republic,  against 
whom  its  gates  were  shut.  Rodolph  von  Erlach  and  General  Auf  der 
Maur,  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents,  occupied  Berne  and  Friburg.  The 
Helvetic  government  retired  to  Lausanne.  Aloys  Reding  now  summoned 
a  general  assembly,  which  was  held  at  Schweitz,  September  27.  Threw 
days  after,  the  first  consul  of  France  offered  to  the  cantons  his  mediation ; 
but  the  small  cantons,  guided  by  Reding  and  Hirzel  of  Zurich,  persevered 
in  their  opposition.  Twelve  thousand  French  troops  entered  Switzer- 
land, under  Ney,  and  the  diet  separated.  Reding  and  Hirzel  were  im- 
prisoned. In  December,  both  parties  sent  deputies  of  the  eighteen  can- 
tons to  Paris,  to  whom  Bonaparte  transmitted  by  Barth^l6my,  Fouch6, 
and  Roderer,  the  act  of  mediation  of  February  19,  1803,  restoring  the 
cantonal  system,  but  granting  freedom  to  the  former  subjects  of  the 
cantons. 

The  cantons  were  now  nineteen  in  number : — Aargau,  Appenzell,  Basic, 
Berne,  Friburg,  Glarus,  Grisons,  Lucerne,  St.  Gall,  SchafThausen, 
Schweitz,  Soleure,  Tessin,  Thurgan,  Underwalden,  Uri,  Pays  de  Vaud 
Zug,  and  Zurich.  The  republic  of  Valais  was  changed  by  a  decree  ol 
Napoleon,  in  1810,  into  a  French  department;  and  as  early  as  1806,  he 
granted  Neufchatel  (which  had  been  ceded  to  him  by  Prussia,  but  which 
was  under  the  protection  of  Switzerland),  to  General  Berthier,  as  a  sover- 
eign principality.  Napoleon  assumed  the  title  of  "  mediator  of  Switzer- 
land; and  the  military  service  required  of  the  Swiss  became  oppressive. 
They  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  continental  system,  and  the  canton  ol 
Tessin  was  garrisoned  by  French  troops.  In  1818,  whin  the  theatre  of 
war  approached  Switzerland,  France  permitted  the  Swiss  to  maintain  theii 
neutrality ;  but  the  allies  expressed  themselves  ambiguously,  and  large 
armies  were  soon  marching  through  the  country,  in  various  directions,  to 
France.  Their  arrival  excited  a  fermentation  in  many  quarters.  The  act 
of  mediation  was  annulled,  December  29,  1813,  at  Zurich,  and  several 
cantons,  of  which  Berne  was  the  first,  laboured  to  revive  their  old  con- 
stitutions. Through  the  influence  of  the  allied  monarchs,  the  cantons 
were  finally  prevailed  on  to  assemble  a  general  council;  but  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  agitated  several  of  the  cantons.  A  diet  was  al 
length  assembled  at  Zurich,  and  new  articles  of  confederation  wore 
agreed   upon  by  the  cantons,  September  18th,   1814.     They  resembled 
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wal  given  to  the  canton  of  Se'  excSmml  .^'If  "^^^^  «- .^ith  Bienne, 
•fell  to  Basle,  and  a  small  ^rn;vS'?Hl^tnM''f'"K'."l "'"«'=''•  ^^'^^ 
relations  of  the  latter  pLleiop7ul^,^!flJ    ^«"'^^j'a'«'!     i'''e  former 

and  the  Vahis,  it  joineWe  ?oSe  Lrof  ih?  ^'"''  *'"'  ««»«^» 

theirnumber  twenty.two        ^''"'^'^eracy  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  making 

s^r;ir%^rat^^:si^ 

alliance.    But  the  poUtSl  sta  e  of  t  J  Sw  t^"  ^  '"""^"^  "'"  "'^  ''«'y 
congress  of  Vienna%nd  ea^Vwa  che^^^^^^  ^^  '^^ 

fomuch  disaffection  in  the  ereai  h,.Hv  «? ./  .  ^  alliance,  gave  rise 

things,  the  general  delndfofrefirmiLhp.lLPn"?^^     "V/'''^  «'^'«  «' 
(one  of  the  small  cantons),  conSS  hp^n'''*'^?'l' ^'"'''"''''^ 
the  public  voice,  and  esublishTsysiem  ofTr'.^^^  .1"".'  '^^"'  ''i  ^'^^''^  '« 
icity  of  proceedines  in  the  JUltlnn^i       J  *""'  elections,  and  of  pub- 

the  Vess^  and  th'In^ll^Sbil^r of  per"s"n's' a's  'na?u  o^^  ""  "'^'•''  °^ 
This  event,  and  the  French  revolution  of  Jufv  iSo  S,  h^  '^«»«'""i'«n- 
general  risings  in  various  parts  of  the  ?Lnirl'  i?.  V  '^'« '^''"'"Ple  for 
popular  demands  were  eenerallv  sn  L^^T  ^'  '. '  '.^^  "''"'  cantons,  the 
an?  serious  disturbLices  a^[d  YhfHpm  '^.^""'P''*''^  '^'^^ '"^  to  prevent 
par't  in  the  troubl";  ;  SStln  U  e  oW^  i^SS^^camor  th^"'  '^^''^^  '^"J^ 
stronger  and  more  systematic.  St,"  as  manv  of  "^^  opposujon  was 
favourable  to  more  popular  insiit  i.ns  ?h«^  ^  lown's-people  were 
cantons,  generally  y  elded  wi?h  ?!  A.  governments,  even  in  these 
citizens;  and  in  ?>CrBern? Luplrn^^^^^^  V?  u"""  ^"'^^es  of  the 

vision  of  the  constuutL.  the  aboEn  nf  n''"'f '  '*«*'"|f»ia"=*«".  the  re- 
tbe  right  of  electionrr„l.U„n  o?  ien  orshiS  o7'T''  '^^  *n*^"^'""  «' 
among  the  concessions  to  popufar  riah"s  fn  L«^  T'''  *."'  '"*'■« 
peasantry  are  more  isnorant  and  r.,H«  .h!*  .'"  ."'*8'e  a'o»e,  where  the 
surgents^vere  not'sSd  wUh  he  co,  cesTions  •  l^.f  ^'*"'«»«' '''^  "»- 
rection,  in  the  summer  of  1831  was  i.o  nf,!  h«  '  "^  u  ^^*'*"'<^  '"»"'' 
The  ordinary  session  of  the  diet  lonk  ni^    P"    ,'^°'''"  '^"''""^  bloodshed. 

the  common  conce^s  of  it  cSflderacv  L1^"T^^^^  •'^'>'  '•  '«^^'»"'* 
tic  relations,  were  found  to  be^n  V  Ln^r'  ?^  '"  ""  /"'"'"S"  a»d  tlomes- 
the  close  of'  I83l!  the  ca.Uon  of  Neuf  hS"'^  condition.    But  toward. 

some  portions  of  th^popS  on,\S"S  uL*^H^h'^J''T^^^  ^^  ^'"'^^  «' 
and  demanded  a  new  consti  ution      THp     >  ^®  authority  of  Prussia, 

from  that  time  to  the  SJese  ft  hpr'*.  hL  t  '"«"'-eents  were  put  down;  and 
tranquillity  of  the  couTy  al  I  ou!rh  somf  I!".?'"^ '"  "^'"'^'^  "•«  ^^''^--al 
wer?  Hppa'rent  on^r  o^rt' patcur  octs I'uns'"  ''  '""''"^'  ''^'^''"« 
^^-:^Sli!:S-';tS^^^^^  Poland,  Ge. 

able  body  of  these  emigrants  formpri  a  o„n.^f  ">.1«34,  a  consider- 

governn/ent,  and  invadlTsLoy  i'l  th'e  ho,?  '^«  ^"^d""«» 

thfire.  But  in  this  attempt  they  were  for^rf  «„h  f  ""^u^"  "isuirectioa 
81'lcrable  loss.  The  eover  ur  e.L^ff  slrH-  *  n^  '^"^*'^^  *'"^'*  "'»''  con- 
up«n  demanded  their  IZ^i? from  SvvS"'?' ^^'"'u''''  ^'^  A"«''-'«  here- 
greatly  annoyed  at  ha3  bTi  driwn   n  n  *^'  ."M""  '^^*'*'^«'  '^"'"fe'h 

of  those  whom  they  haf  geJ^rtsr  nZ' ,!h''"''  '^^'.""^^  "'^  '^""''"ct 
the  de,nand,and  it  was  atTng  h  ZrS Sr  ' '/ T^'V  "'''"P'^'  ''^'^ 
harbour  any  foreiffners  detP.  f^H  i„  ^^.'^'"^''. '"at  ui^y  should  not  in  future 

ccrned  in  cSstShi^u.et^ace  of  uS^  3.'.?  ::' "^r'  «r'^''"«'  "••  «"''- 
.ppease  the  offendL  P^^^^^^I^^^^I^J^!:;'^^^^ 
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ll^se  individuals  who  now  relied  on  their  protection,  an  arrangement  was 
effecled  with  the  king  of  the  French  for  granting  them  passports  to  pass 
through  his  dominions,  on  their  route  to  America,  or  any  other  country  to 
winch  they  chose  to  resort.  Another  instance  occurred  in  1838,  on  the 
return  of  prince  Louis  Bonaparte  from  America,  whither  he  had  been 
sent  about  two  years  before  foi  attempting  to  raise  a  rebellion  at  Strasburg. 
Un  his  return  to  Europe  he  made  choice  of  Switzerland  for  his  residence, 
and  possessed  an  estate  in  the  canton  of  Thui^au.  The  proximity  of 
^wltzerland  to  France  was,  however,  i  reason  for  Louis  Philippe  to  de- 
mand his  expulsion,  which  being  refused  by  the  Swiss,  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  a  war  between  them  and  the  French,  had  not  Louis  vol- 
untaril'.'  departed  for  England,  and  thereby  prevented  a  rupture  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Swiss  independence. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ITALY. 

Tnis  delightful  region  of  Europe,  as  celebrated  for  its  genial  climate. 
M  for  being  ihe  seat  of  that  migluy  empire  which  of  old  gave  laws  to  the 
wcrld  ;  this  classic  land,  where  all  that  is  noble  in  art  and  science  have 
flourished  ;  though  shorn  of  its  former  glories,  still  claims  the  travelh-r's 
homage  and  the  attention  of  the  hislunan.  Befo:e  Rome  had  absorbed 
all  the  vital  power  of  Italy,  this  country  was  thickly  iiihabiied,  and  for 
the  most  part,  by  civilized  nations.  In  the  north  of  Italy  alone,  which 
ollered  the  longest  resistance  lo  the  Romans,  dwelt  the  Gauls.  Farther 
south,  on  the  A  mo  and  the  Tiber,  a  laimber  of  small  tribes,  such  as  the 
htrusci.  the  Samiiites,  and  Latins,  endeavoured  to  find  safety  by  foiminc 
confi^deracies.  Less  closely  united,  and  often  hostile  to  each  other,  were 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Lower  Iinly,  called  Magna  Qrecia. 

1.  .  ^'riV'fl  ""'''f'^  f8«*'  ^'''•8  divided  into  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Italy.  I  he  first  division  comprehended  all  the  stales  situated  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Po ;  the  second  extended  between  the  former  and  the 
kingdom  of  Naples;  which  formed  the  third.  At  present,  it  is  divided 
into  the  following  independent  stales,  which  are  not  connected  with  each 
olherby  any  political  iie:-l.  The  kingdom  of  Sardinia;  2.  Lombnrdy, 
4*"  .^"''i''"'!.'  ""'y  ("'cli'diiig  Miiiin,  and  Venice);  3.  the  duchy  of  I'armi; 
4.  the  duchy  of  Modena  (including  Massa) ;  5.  the  grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany; 6.  the  duchy  of  Lucca;  7.  the  republic  of  San  Marino;  8.  the 
l-apal  dominions;  9.  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  or  the  two  Sitrilies.  Italia 
did  not  become  the  general  name  of  this  country  until  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. It  had  been  early  imperfectly  known  to  the  fJre.'ks  under  the  nnino 
oi  Meipena.  i4u»«n«a,  Sa/urma,  and  (Enotria,  were  also  names  applied 
by  them  to  the  southern  part,  with  which  alone  Ihey  u  eieat  first  acquainted, 
iho  name  wa/ia  was  at  first  merely  a  paitial  name  for  the  southern  ex- 
IreinUy,  until  ii  was  gradually  extended  to  the  whole  cour.try. 

The  modern  history  of  Italy  begins  with  the  fall  of  the  western  empire. 
Komulus  Augustus,  its  last  feeble  emperor,  was  delhronpd  by  his  Ger- 
man guarilB.  Odoacer,  their  leader,  assumed  the  title  of  kiue  of  Italy, 
and  thus  this  counlry  was  separitted  (rom  the  Roman  empire,  but  ttiiB 
valiani  barbarian  could  not  coiniminiei^te  a  spirit  of  iiidependente  and 
energy  to  tliu  degenerate  Italians  ;  nothing  but  ainalBamaiiou  w.ih  a  n-  <.>.li' 
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in  a  state  of  nature  could  effpct  thoiV  ro„^.,^.^,  ■  «  • 
utood  on  the  frontiers  of  Italvrh^^H''*'r-  ^"'^^  «  people  already 
Btigated  by  Zeno.  emperor  of  the  Ea,?  o/i^V'''"' ^u^  *^«  Ostrogoths,  in. 
cer,  in  493.  and  ;educTan  Italy  Hi's  Gofhf  "^  '^^^^^'^om  of  Odoa- 
Sicily.  In  the  lagoons  of  the  AHH?/;.  i^"*  spread  from  the  Aips  to 
fled  firom  the  devas^rns  of  Atti  SntSpn'^'^'r'^^Sf'/'^^^'  ^'^^  '''«» 
ric,  who  combined  the  vigou?S  ih"  no  rwith  rh/'"''?r'";-  ^^^'"^'" 
south,  is  justly  termed  the  Great     n»?iL  '^*  cultivation  of  the 

yieldedtoRomancorruption.  SW  fnrti^  ^""-^  of  his  people  soon 
almost  completed  conquest  with  thImS  ^"  y«.»"'/onte8ted  in  vain  the 
in  battle  in  552;  afteJTh  c^  Italv  r.l"'7  ^^'^1  "^  Belisarius.  He  fell 
under  an  exarch  who  resided  at  Rav?n„„  "r'^^I'^''^*  «"«»«'•"  «'npif«. 
sunk  under  the  intrigues  of  the  BvtI?,H„-  "  ^^''P?^  «*^'''''*''  Nawes 
lected  the  defence  of 'he  passes  of  h^^  Aln«  "■'•  ^l^  ^''  '"^^«««°''  "«?* 
invaded  by  the  Lombards,  who  under  Al^l^n*  J^^  I'^T'^  *"«  '^en 
quercd  the  territory  which  aSwarHVr„i^'/''^''"  ^•''"^  '"'  '''"g.  con- 

The  kingdom  of  thrLmbaHrj"  i'?'r?T'''  "'''?^  f""""  <^'em! 
Umbria.     'iboin  also  crS  the  Zchv  of  n^^^'  *'''^'  '^"'*^^"y'  '"'•'» 
with  which  he  invested  Zotto     The  Jho.nrT'"',"' '."  ^ower  Italy, 
divided  into  thirty  great  fiefs  uMdprHnt«  of  Lombardian  Italy  was 

hereditary.  Togefher  with  th^new  k!n'aZ"'';K*"''  ^^''^^  «"°"  ''«'=»'»« 
fugitives  in  the  lagoons  still  snhsu.i^^"'"' 1^®  confederation  of  the 
islanders,  by  the  elec?ion  o  theif  Srst  3n^«  "nd.sturbed  freedom.  The 
a  centrni  government, and^Lepubleof^^^^^  '"f  I'  ««'«blished 

•  the  seat  of  the  exarch,  with  ItEina  th«  P«n.  .  ""''^u-  I^^venna. 
time  cities  (Rimini,  Pisaro  Fano  sln1'„?i-  *^"'?P"'"' •""  ^^^  ^"^  m«"- 
the  coasts  i,f  Lowerhaly,  wT^e  ISI'L';;  rV^^ 
own,  of  the  Greek  nation  renSed^nln  T'""  ^'^^l^u'^es  of  their 
and  the  capital.  Rome,  w  ch  Ta  1v«S^k'''^^'  '°^"*'''"  ''''^  ^''^^^y 
of  the  en.peror  The  sSt  deoenrnl  "*  1^  **  pM^an  m  the  name 
appeared  'almost  entfre^in  thT  beg  S,,raf  fhr'''"'h?f  '^y^^"»'"'"  d'^' 
I-eo,  the  Laurian,  exasperated  tKr  h  fdox  ltH.i«.l  'f  "h"'"""^'  ^''«" 
images.    The  dties  exnellfd  h i«  !!«  """'"'•"'  ''"''ai's  by  his  attack  of 

as  in  ancient  times     K^^e  ncln.^^^^^^^^^  '^'"'  =»  «''"-'«. 

certain  patp.nal  authority  of  i^s  bSn,  pi..  ^  '""'f*^  the  power,  but  a 
quence  l.f  the  respect  Sich  the  r  hEr,  nVn"  "''>''!■  ''^"'"'  '"  «=""'«- 
m  their  efforts  to  defend  the  freedom  nf  T  "'^'"V   T'he  popes, 

forsaken  by  the  court  of  DyzttiUium  r„.Lf  T^^  '*^'*"""  "'^  Lon.bards. 
ish  kings.  ^  zantium,  generally  had  recourse  to  the  Frank 

f>ad  been'n,a,le  ki  g  of  t  ,^  Fn  ks  w^S'lL^.^"'  7  "'*'  ^'r'^'"^  J'*""-' 
nas,  hut  with  the  as^sent  of  tL  ScTr^Sl  tv  «  yr""""''""  "^  P^'P''  ^acha- 
cian,  as  the  imperial  goven  r  had  h  fhS  ""'"«' »PPo>"ted  him  patri- 
niHgne  made  war  up.wf  d'  f,,  f , Jf.^ /^ ^(TJT"T''\''^-  <^^''«'-'<'- 
of  the  Roman  cluirch.  took  hi.    on!  »,„   ?  l?  ^""^''anls,  in  defence 

empire  with  ilie  Frank  shm.rhv  'IV  '"^  '^'fP""''  ^•"''»'  """"d  his 
h'B  8»n  IVpiii.  ul^hii  at  e2^^,  Zl  1  f,''«"'"""y  gave  Italy  a  king  in 
dependencS  of  which  varinliS'lJJVuU^  "'"  »«»«^«"t«.  th?  in" 
liCH  ill  Lower  Italv  where  Si.  a  '^y^".'*«  Arn-hm,  against  the  repub. 
become  rich  byZ'^Z^.^^^^^^^^^  ""^  Gaeta,  in  partic-ular.liad 

archate,  wi.h  the  five  c  1  had  S^Hw  I  "^  "nsuccessful.  The  ex- 
Pepin,  in  7.W,  a„d  Char  e.^lfi  «  co,  fir'St .?""  TT^"'^  '"  "'«  P"P«  ^^ 
mncy  of  the  popes  wari^  mm.lo  «,^.  f '  /^  ^'"^  =  ^"'  "'«  »*^'^"'»f  »"Pre- 
Bbout  the  yelr  1^7    '|Vir    «ff  Ti  "'''  ""^  P'""*"cate  jf  Innocent  III., 

"-  west.  Jiul  the  tempi     '„:'',  rZni^d"'''''^  "j"  «'^^-'^»*-^-  of 
over  the  clergv  and  la  tv  iL  F  m.„l  ^i  "V^'"^*''^- ?«ve  them  an  nsrendency 
tlioy  were  a.!t.,n"  iJ.rJ!.'!- V''^'^'^^^  fmled  not  to  improve  nnil/ 
"'^'  "^  "-  '"*^  "liiiiiiDiw  iauiJB  of  the  church. 
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Leo  III.  bestowed  on  the  king  of  the  Franks,  on  Chrislmas  day,  a.  a. 
BOO,  the  imperial  crown  of  the  west,  which  needed  a  Charlemagne  to  raise 
•t  from  nothing.  But  uislike  to  the  Franks,  whose  conquest  was  hioked 
upon  as  a  new  invasion  of  barbarians,  united  the  free  cities,  Rome  ex- 
cepted, more  closely  to  the  eastern  empire.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of 
Charlemagne,  Frankish  Italy  was  given  to  his  grandson  Bernard  ;  who, 
however,  having  attempted  to  become  independent  of  his  uncle,  Louis  the 
Dcbonnaire,  was  deprived  of  the  crown,  and  had  his  eyes  torn  out.  Italy 
now  remained  a  constituent  part  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  till  the  parti- 
tion of  Verdun,  which  took  place  in  843  ;  when  it  was  allotted,  with  the 
imperial  dignity,  and  what  was  afterward  called  Lorraine,  to  Lothaire  I., 
eldest  son  of  Louis.  Lothaire  left  the  governnient  to  his  son  Louis  II., 
the  most  estimable  of  the  Italian  princes  of  the  Carlovingian  line.  After 
his  death,  in  875,  Italy  became  the  apple  of  discord  to  the  whole  family. 
Charles  the  Bald,  of  France,  first  took  possession  of  it ;  and  after  ins 
death  Carloman,  king  of  Bavaria:  who  was  succeeded,  in  880,  by  his 
brother  Charles  the  Fat,  king  of  Suabia,  who  united  the  whole  monarchy 
of  the  Franks  for  the  last  time.  His  dethronement,  in  887,  was  the  epoch  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war  in  Italy.  Berengarius,  duke  of  Friuii.  and  Guido, 
duke  of  Spoleto  (besides  the  marquis  of  Ivrea,  the  only  ones  remaining 
of  the  fhirty  great  vassals)  disputed  the  crown  between  them.  Guido  was 
crowned  king  and  emperor,  and  after  his  death  (894)  his  son  Lambert. 
Arnold,  the  Carlovingian  king  of  the  Germans,  enfonied  his  claims  to  the 
royal  and  imperial  crown  of  Italy  (896)  hut,  like  most  of  his  successors, 
was  able  to  maintain  them  only  during  his  residence  in  the  coinitry. 

After  the  death  of  Lambert  and  Arnold,  Louis,  kinij  of  Lower  Burpundy, 
became  the  competitor  of  Berengarius  I. ;  and  this  bold  and  noble  prince, 
although  crowned  king  in  894,  and  emperor  in  895,  did  not  eiijov  quiet  till 
he  had  expelled  the  emperor  Louis  III.,  and  vanquished  anotiier  compet- 
itor, Kodolph,  of  Upper  Burgundy  ;  he  was  even  then  unable,  on  account 
of  the  feeble  condition  of  the  state,  to  defend  the  kingdom  effectively 
against  the  invasions  of  the  Saracens  and  the  Hungarians.  Alter  the  assas- 
sination of  Berengarius,  in  924,  Kodolph  II.  relinquished  his  claims  to 
Hugh,  count  of  Provence,  in  exchange  for  that  country.  Hugh  sought 
to  strengthen  the  insecure  throne  of  Italy  by  a  bloody  tyranny.  His 
nephew,  Berengarius,  marquis  of  Ivrea,  fled  from  his  snares  to  Oiho  the 
Great,  of  Germany,  assembled  an  army  of  fugitives,  and  returned  and  over- 
threw Hugh  in  945,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lothaire.  Berengarius 
became  his  first  counsellor.  But,  after  the  iealli  of  Lothaire,  in  950, 
(poisoned,  it  was  said,  by  Berengarius,)  the  latter  wished  to  compel  his 
widow— the  beautiful  Adelaide— contrary  to  her  inclination,  to  marry  his 
son.  Kscaping  from  the  prison  to  which  he  had  consigned  her,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  castle  of  Canossa,  where  she  was  besieged  by  Berengarius 
II.  She  now  applied  fo^  aid  to  Otho  I.,  king  of  Germany,  who  passed  the 
Alps,  liberated  her,  conquered  Puvia,  became  king  of  the  Franks  and  Loin- 
bards,  and  married  Adelaide.  To  a  prompt  submissioni  and  the  cession 
of  Friuii,  (the  key  of  Italy,)  which  Oihoguvo  to  his  brother  Henry,  Beren- 
garius was  indebted  for  permission  to  reign  as  the  vassal  o(  Uilio.  But 
the  nobles  of  Italy,  preferring  new  complaints  against  him,  ten  years  after, 
Otho  relumed  in  9G1,  deposed  him,  and  led  him  prismier  to  Bamberg  5  and, 
after  having  bci-n  himself  crowned  king  of  Italy  with  the  iron  crown,  in 
961,  united  this  kingdom  with  the  German.  Otho  gave  the  great  imperial 
fiefs  to  Germans,  and  gninied  to  the  Italian  cities  privileges  that  were  the 
foundation  of  a  free  constitution,  for  which  they  soon  hecaine  ripe. 

The  growing  wealth  of  the  papal  court,  owing  to  the  immificeine  of  the 
French  kings,  which  had  promoted  their  influence  O"  the  governinenl,  so 
beneficial  under  Leo  IV.,  and  popes  of  a  similar  character,  became, 
'brough  the  corruption  o(  the  Koinan  court,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  first 
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cause  of  its  decline.     The  Hprirv  0^,1  .i.-.         1 
ing  to  Che  wu.  of  the  coisY^d^t w  XS.s^'^S''' ^^^^^^^ 
and  his  son  Octavian,  were  absolute  mrtiterJ  n?  o).      ^^1''  ?^  Camerino, 
pope,  under  the  name  pf  John  X       Xn  .Ln.?  ^'  "'r'^  '*'*  '"""  «»•" 
Great,  whom  he  had  crowned  emop'ror  ?^  p    "'*  ?"'"'''  «'^  '''<?^-    Oi''0  the 
chose  Leo  VIII.  i„  his  stead;  bmX  peoori'?  ''"  "I'T'^  ''*■"  «"J 
election,  chose  Benedict  V.     From  Sis  timr..!'"'"  ""^  ^^"'"  "&''»  «<" 
the  people  of  Rome,  became  depeTde  innm.  '.h      PT^'•''«'•^'•«^  «<■  "'Ji»ff 
republics  of  Naples  Gaeta,an7Am^r8Kpfpl?H  .^^^^^^  "^'y.  the 
against  the  Lombard  duchy  of  Cieve^'iow.itfh'*  """"■  '"d^-Pe-'dence 
duchy  had  been  divided.  i»  839,Mreeifsirnnni  if  '"T  ^?''^'  «"'««  the 
delghisiu.  of  Benevento,  and  subseTue,  ,lv  .mn  ^^     '  of  Salerno  and  Ra 
since,  with  thedukes,th;yhad  had  a  S  L"^"       a  great  number;  and 
had  been  previously  invited  over  from  ScTJhrh'^u'"  "'^  Saracens,  who 
as  auxiliaries   against  each  SrTut  win  h^H^"'^P?'■'*"«  (^^•'"' 830) 
themselves  in  Apulia.     The  en  mer'ors  I  m.,  i        T^^"""^  "'"^  ".ainlained 
with  combined  forces,  brokL   I  le  Jwe^of  ihi^         '^f''*"^  ^^'''^^do  had, 
was,  nevertheless,  unable  to  IE   'himsplf  "''V''"""'' '  "'«  <■<"••"«' 
Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  cained  i  firm!. V  "'/"s^'f  '"  Lower  Italy,  but  the 
taken  from  the  Saracens  a  sPn.r..»'  '^'"'""^'  '""^  ''"'•rt'ed.of  the  regions 
bardy,  which  eonti3l'derTe1rdomin'ion'r'''l'^«  '^^"«'"^  "f  ^'>"" 
the  liberty  of  the  republicsrupS  o  a  hZ^i"-"      '"'  ^"■'^'"'"''  '^ 

a  captain,  or  governor-general,  at  B?ri  O  hi  a  ^'-^"' ''^""S  governed  by 
succeed  in  driving  ihen,  altigetJer  ?,^m  h ■  fv  Th^'""'  ^*"'^*''^  ^'^  "»' 
Olho  II.,  with  the  Greek  princess  T  ,,^,^1.;  •^'  ^^^  '"HrriMge  of  his  son, 
for  this  purpose,  as  did  th^  XtunaStu le  arn  ""  *"";'/"  "*^  •^**^'-'i»"« 
attempts  renewed  by  Otho  II  (980  Basentello,  to  the  similar 

In  opposition  to  the  designs  of  1 1  e  count  of  T„-„  1 
supplant  the  absent  emperor  at  Rome  a  m  ih/RT  "'T'  '"'^^  «'*«'^ed  to 
.us.  in  980.  attempted  to  gove  n  Ce  "  dP  .^  "''l!''"*^"''^'''  ^''^'^^'^^ 
.berty.  Otho  IL.^king  since  973  ocSpSwiH.hf'  '*^^ 
n  Lower  Italy,  did  not  interfere  w?t  'E  a  i,  .  ?t  P'"J«'='^  "^  ^<"'q>'08t 
formidable  to  the  vicious  poperBoLpViT  "*'"'';  "''''c^'  ^"-'•=a"ie 
Otho  111.,  who  had  reie-neT?n  f  1  '  •  '^'"J  •'<'bn  XV.     But  when 

Gregory  V  to  ti.e  po  e:fom:Cr"esc:iuiu7creL2''.'  "'^^"  '""  »"'-"'" 
and  John  XVI.,  a  Greek,  to  he  Sc  ed  L  '"  '^V^'''7.'"  ^"  ^^Pf^lled, 
cured  to  pla.,e  Rome  aga^in  under  the  no  n^n  I  «r"P''-  ''«  "'«"  «'"'««". 
empire.  Otho.  however,  reiiist  ,[e,  IfW  '  «"l"e'"«f;y  of  the  Byzantine 
castle  of  St.  Ainrelo  to  ,k  In  nf  ^'^^S'"'y;  besieged  fJresceiiiJui.  in  the 
with  twelve  otlief SSom  s'  rrSoa"'  n  ".".r^!"""  '"  "«  "-'"'"dei! 
off  their  allegiance  to  the  empeJ.'.r  »J!L^  ,"',"  ""i  '*"'"«"«  ^'t'"*"  'brew 
death  of  Olho  III.   (1002)    he      Jli-      ^  "■"'>'  '"  ''•X'ce.     On  the 

the  German  empire  as  dTsilvc^j/'t hiTn''m  r'  '^Vl  •^""'""•ti"»  with 
king,  and  crowned  at  Pavia.  T his  w  ,  rjl.m"  '".''  "^  '*''""•  ^"'"*  ''''^'^''''1 
enemy  of  l>avia,  to  declare  for  enrv  II  or  "''""'''" '"'''•  ^'''"".  t''« 
jued,  ,n  whi,.h  every  city,  relyiiL-  7i  s  w  .lu  7'":'"^-  ^  '=*^"  ^"^  «■>- 
Henry  was  cho.sen  feiiitf  of  Italv  l,v  ,1  .  1  ' '""''  "  «""'^''''  "' ''"««  pnrt. 
'1i8turban.esaro8e.il  5|"c|„  J.  r'r.h''!''  "««^'""''''^i  i"  l^iviaTbu 
"■1004.)  Not  till  Wter  Man  uK  lit'  ^17'  '^''''7"^  »'V  flr'e  u. 
Henry  recojjnized  as  king  by  all  I  1. '  L  ',T"''""''  '"  ^^'^'  ^''«» 
Unrad  11.     At  a  diet  held  at  iLuLlT  L     ""   '*'"'  «i"-cfed(;d  bv 

made  the  fiefs  herpSarv  bv  »  f     .  **     '  "?'.'"  '''»cenz;i.  i„   10:37,  VaLZ 
voured  .0  give  Mab     "Jn  i^ra  q  .'  hirio'';  .i'"  "'  "l"  "'•""""'  -'"  «"'    a^ 
The  CHIOS,  which  weiedailvS.V  .»'''■''''•  ^"'  ^''''"'"t  «»<'•'««« 
^"'re  engaged  "•  coiitiiiua  quar  e  ^  3/  h:'!.''u  r"^"''  »'"'  "'"  »"«hops 
their  va.«als,  winch  could  2m  be  re^reiUd    """.iity,  and  U.e  nobility  wUh 

coSyS";;;;iu^:;";:;  :!;sl!!:!!  .i""!--  <^f  the  family  of  cre..p...i.,. 
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&JJ  i.'^?P  ,n^J'u"  ?^"'"y  "^•'  *^^  «""  «"''  successor  of  Ciirad,  en- 
tered  Iia  y  in  1040,  he  found  three  popes  in  Rome,  all  of  whoni  h.-  dcxKed 
appon.ted  ni  iheir  stead  Clement  U.,  and  ever  after  filled  the  papal  chair 
by  his  own  authority,  with  virtuous  German  ecclesiastics.  This  reform 
gave  the  popes  new  consequence,  which  afterward  became  fatal  to  his 
successor.  Henry  died  in  1056.  During  the  minority  of  his  son,  Henry 
IV.,  the  policy  of  the  popes,  directed  by  Hildehrand  (afterward  Gregory 
Vii  )  succeeded  in  creating  an  opposition,  which  soon  became  formidable 
to  the  secular  power.  The  Normans  also  contributed  to  this  result  As 
early  as  1016,  warriors  from  Normandy  had  established  themselves  in 
Calabria  and  Apulia.  Allies,  sometimes  of  the  Lombards,  sometimes  ol 
the  republics,  sometimes  of  the  Greeks  against  each  other  and  against 
Uie  Saracens,  they  constantly  became  more  powerful  by  petiv  wars 
The  great  preparation  of  Leo  IX.  for  their  expulsion  terminated  in  S 
defeat  and  capture.  (1053.)  On  the  other  hand,  Nicolas  H.  united  with 
the  Norman  princes,  and,  in  1069,  Invested  Robert  Guiscard  with  all  the 

n  his  conflicts  with  the  imperial  power,  relied  on  the  support  of  his  faith 

atr'whf  Ih'^"  ''^^P"''*  and  Calabna,  to  which  Sicly  was  soon 
added.  While  the  small  states  oj  the  south  were  thus  united  into  one 
large  one,  the  kingdom  in  the  north  was  dissolved  into  smaller  states. 
I  he  Lombard  cities  were  laying  the  foundation  of  their  future  importance. 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa  were  already  powerful. 

In  the  small  republics  of  the  north  of  Italy,  ihe  government  was  in 
most  cases  divided  between  the  consuls,  the  lesser  council,  the  artAi 
council,  and  the  popular  assembly.  Petty  feuds  developed  their  youihfal 
energies.  Such  were  those  that  terminated  with  the  destru.ti,,,,  of  Lol 
by  Milan,  in  1111,  and  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Como,  by  the  forces  of  ail 

e  Lombard  cities  which  lasted  from  1118  to  1128.  The  subjugation  of 
this  city  rendered  Milan  the  first  power  m  Lombardy,  and  mo^t  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  were  her  allies.  Others  formed  a  roui.i,.r  allaico 
With  her  antagonist,  Pavia.  Disputes  between  Milan  and  Cremona  were 
the  occasion  of  the  first  war  between  the  tw<y  unions  (1129)  to  which  the 
contest  of  Lotha.re  II.  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  for  the  crow  I  oS 
gave  another  direction.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Ghibelines  (favourer" 
of  the  emperor)  and  the  Guelfs  (the  adherents  of  the  family  of  Guelfs  and 
m  general  the  party  of  the  popes  )  ^      v^urjis,  anc 

In  Rome  the  love  of  liberty,  restrained  by  Gregory  VII.,  rose  in  pro- 
portion  as  his  successors  ruletf  wiih  less  energy,  '^fhe  schisms  be  iwien 
Gelusius  II.  and  Gregory  VIII.,  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus  11.  renewed 
the  hopes  of  the  Romans.     Arnold  of  Brescia,  f.irmerly  proscribed  for 

Uieil  le.!d  ."""a?.'  '^""T  '^'  '"""^y  °^  ^''^  "^'"^^y  '"  that^enHl|■y,  wa 

their  leader.     After  eight  years,  Adrian  IV.  succeeded  in  eHectinsr  his 

execution.     Frederic  I.,  «f  Hohenstaufen  (called  IU.rbaro"sH  croS  the 

Alps  81.V  times,  in  order  lo  def.nd  his  possessions  in  Italy  a-ainst  the 

[hrw^'L""?  "['^^  ^"'"'"""^  ''''"'■     K'"hracii.g  the  cau^e  <^Pav  a.  S 

vasT.mwiw  r  ^f.''"»'»'«Vli"  '"^'■''"'■y  •"■  '^'il«".rf««lroyed  Torlona,  'and 

he  fo  ?in.«  i  '       rm  "'"*  ^"'"*;-.  '"1 '58,  he  reduced  Milan,  demolished 

ILI      1      '"'"  "^J^'-'^enza,  and  held  a  diet  at  RoncaBlm,  where  he  ex- 

l„v«  .l.p  ni, '^'^"''i  P'"".«K»l'''«s  conformably  with  the  Justinian  code, 

gave  the  cities  chief  magistrates,  and  proclaimed  a  general  peace.    Hii 

.T,?,!/!'"! 'ii*.  «''f*'«'l  *  ."".«'  r«l»«llio.i,  he  reduced  Cremona  to  ashes, 

d«    nhili«i    1     f    .  r"^'""""""''""^'   ''^"'"8  '^""^'^  "»'  !•'"  i"l'abilant8 
aemolished  the  fortifications. 

When  the  emperor  entered  Italy  in  1163,  without  an  army,  the  citien 
concluded  a  union  lor  maintaining  their  freedom,  which,  in  llf-V,  was  con 
veriod  into  the  Lombard  confedera(-y.  The  confederates  restored  Milan 
and  to  hold  in  check  the  Ghibcliiio  city  of  Pavia,  built  a  now  city,  called. 
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in  honour  of  the  pope,  Alessandria.    Neither  Frederic's  i  .vpnmr  nu  • 
tian,  archbshopof  Mentz.  nor  hp  him«»if  «yf-   ^    >■*    ,".'°'^'  ^*'"'" 
the  confederacy;  the  for  ne?  filled  heftrp  1.?"'"  ^'^^'l'  ^':y'.*""ff  «S»"'»t 
Ghibeliae  Tuscany    and  Jhefierbefo/p  A  li^^       '""''  ?."  ""^  P''^^'  "^ 
feated  by  Miianjt  Legn^no  i,  fm     ^^^  He  was  also  do 

with  Alexander    II.,  and  a  t?uce  w hh  .hp  .i      "  ^T'"'*^'^  ^  concordat 
which  secured  their^Mdep^nSe!;?  its  r,^^^^^^^^^^ 

split  into  new  factions,  when  thrSoL  ff  S'  h  V^  ihey  were  soon 
throne  of  Sicilv  drew  Frederic  Ind  Si  vi  V  ""''ensiaufea  on  the 
the  minority  of  Frederic  II  nnHil^^  .  '*  t""\  ^ombardy.  During 
Gennan  thr^o,^,  I^l'^Tnt  II?' who  wasTrSri^^^^  '^'  ^i^i^i^es.ion  to  thS 
re-estHbllshIng  the  secular  amhoritv^fiK^J'  &."^;^'^»'  succeeded  in 
rounding  courriry.  and  reHCZ^.l  Vl  1 '  /  T  !,"  ^"'"•^'  '""^  "'«  «"'* 

waged  war,  with  varying  success,  agninst  the  cities  and  t,t'.nt  (Sorv 
IX.,  heedless  of  the  excommunication-  whilP  Ft'^^ii,  !?..  r  ^'regory 
the  pretence  of  favouring  the  GhibelL;  ttab"h  '      by''e:e";"ti,S"of 

exected  by'^l'ZLnt  Tv  ^  ,  tl.P  rn1f''"r  f^'■^'^^'■''•  ^''*  successfully 
wr.i„rn„  avS  ■  1  ™.  ,,f  KI'  f  |  ("l'»  die.!  Urn)  .„e««l,li,l,  peace 
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destroyed  every thingr  which  had  been  effected,  and  persecuted  the  Ghibe* 
lines  with  new  antmusity.  A  different  interest — tliat  of  trnde  and  nevi- 
gation — impelled  the  mnritime  republics  to  mutual  wars.  The  Genoese 
assisted  iMiclmel  Palseologus,  in  12G1,  to  recover  Constantinople  fromthp 
Venetians,  and  received  in  return  Cliios;  at  Meloria,  (hey  annihil^^ted  the 
navy  of  the  Pisans,  and  completed  their  dominion  of  the  sea  by  a  victory 
over  the  Venetians  at  Curzola,  which  took  place  in  1298.  Florence  ren- 
dered its  democracy  complete  by  the  punishment  of  all  the  noblus,  and 
strengthened  the  Guelf  party  by  wise  mcHsures;  but  a  new  schism  soon 
divided  the  Guelfs  in  Florence  and  all  Tuscany  into  two  factions— the 
Neri  (Black)  and  Bianchi  (While).  The  latter  were  almost  all  expelled 
by  the  intrigues  of  Boniface  Vlli.,  and  joined  the  Ghibelines.  In  Lorn- 
bardy,  freedom  seemed  to  have  expired,  when  the  people,  weary  of  tlie 
everlasting  feuds  of  their  tyrants,  rose  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  expelled 
them. 

Henry  VII..  the  first  emperor  who  had  appeared  in  Italy  forsixty  years 
(1310)  restored  the  princes  to  their  cities,  and  found  general  subuiission 
to  his  requisitions,  peace  among  the  parties,  and  homage  to  the  empire. 
Florence  alone  undertook  the  glorious  part  which  she  so  nobly  sustained 
for  two  ceuiu-ies,  as  the  guardian  of  Italian  freedom ;  she  chose  Robert 
of  Naples,  the  enemy  of  Henry,  her  protector  for  five  years,  and  remained 
free  while  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  divided  into  factions  and 
destroyed  by  intestine  wars.  In  1330,  John,  king  of  Bohemia,  suddenly 
entered  Italy.  Invited  by  the  inhabiiants  of  Brescia,  favoured  by  the 
pope,  elected  lord  of  Lucca,  everywhere  acting  the  part  of  a  mediator  and 

Eeacemaker,  he  could  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  power  at  which 
e  aimed,  had  he  not  been  opposed  by  the  Florentines.  On  his  second 
expedition  to  Italy,  in  1333,  Azzo  Visconli,  Mastino  della  Scala,  and  Ro- 
bert of  N;i|)les,  united  against  him  and  his  ally,  the  papal  legale,  Bertrand 
of  Poiet,  who  aspired  to  the  dominion  of  Bologna.  After  the  downfall  of 
both,  in  1334,  when  the  Pepoli  began  to  rule  in  Bologna,  Mastino  della 
Scala  became  master  of  half  Lonibardy.  Florence  led  the  opposition 
against  him,  and  excited  a  war  of  the  league,  ia  which  it  gained  nothing 
but  the  seem  iiy  of  its  liberty. 

In  Rome,  Cola  Rienzi,  in  1347,  sought  to  restore  order  and  tranquility, 
he  was  appointed  tribune  of  the  people,  hut  was  forced,  after  seven  months, 
to  yield  to  the  nobility.  Having  returned,  after  seven  years  of  biuiish- 
ment,  with  the  legate-cardinal  Albornoze,  he  ruled  again  a  short  time,  and 
at  length  wiis  murdered  in  an  insurrection,  'i'he  Genoese,  tired  of  the 
perpetujil  flis|niies  of  the  Ghibtiine  Spinolas  and  Dorias  with  the  Guelf 
Grimaldi  and  Fiestdii,  banished  all  these  families  in  13.39,  and  made  Simon 
Bocanegra  their  first  doge.  In  1347  Italy  suffered  by  a  terrible  famine, 
and  a  still  more  terrible  pestilence  in  the  year  following,  which  swept 
away  two-thirds  of  the  poptdation.  No  less  terriole  was  the  scourge  of  the 
bande  (bundilii),  or  large  companies  of  soldiers  who,  after  every  peace, 
continued  th(?  war  on  their  own  account,  ravaging  the  wivole  country  with 
fire  and  sword. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  succeeded  in  conquering  the  whole  of  the  states  of 
the  church,  by  uieans  of  the  cardinal-legnle,  Egidius  Alborno/e  (1254-CO), 
but,  reducM-d  lo  extremities  by  the  oppressions  of  the  legates,  and  encour- 
aged by  Florence,  the  conquered  cities  revolted  in  ir75.  The  cruelties 
of  cardinal  Robert,  of  Genevn,  (afterward  Clement  Vil.,)  and  of  his  hand 
of  soldiers  iVom  Uretnane,  produced  only  a  partial  suhjugaiion;  and  the 
great  schism,  ihe  freedom  of  these  cities,  or  rather  the  po.ver  of  their 
petty  lyniiils,  was  fully  confirmed.  The  Visccmii,  meanwhile,  persisting 
in  their  snheines  of  conquest,  arrayed  the  wlntle  strength  of  Italy  In  oppo- 
sition to  them,  and  caused  Ihe  old  facticnis  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibiliiies  soon 
tu  be  forgotten  in  the  impending  danger.     Genoa  submitted  to  John  Viii- 
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conti,  who  had  purchased  Bologna  from  the  Penoli  in  i  ir.n    u  .  u 
prise  against  Tuscany  failed  through  trrLSce  of  i^hJ     "^  f '««"te.- 
Tuscan  republics.    Another  Ip«<t..p Mi^f.  !  °'  '^^  confederated 

Venetians  with  the  peuj  tyrantfof  Lo^rrlu '^"''l'""?'"'^'-^'^  ''J'  "'« 
rentines  with  the  ViscontSnsUhe  San/^^^^^^^^  ""'  ""'""  "^  '^e  Flo- 
time.  In  Florence,  the  GuS  were  divXJ  f' .If'  *="'"'»"ed  but  a  short 
and  the  Albizzi.  The  sed  Uon  of  the  Homni  .  *k*  T^!'^"  «''  "'^  ^i^^i 
quelled  by  Michael  dl  Sdt  who  had  bee7e  1^0.^^ ''"''  V*",'  «''"  '"*'*«'  ^»« 
selves,  in  a  way  no  less  mai  Iv  thaf  Lin,Prl.  I"*  iTonfaloniere  by  them- 
tated  wi.h  Carrara,  on  ac?ou  f  of  tl^^e  asSc^^^^^  Venei.ans.  irri- 

in  the  war  at  Chiozza  in  1379    I  .nk!^  <,  ®  ^^^^^  «'^«» '''«  Genoese 

Visconti  depriveTthe  Del  a  ScJ^anJ^^  ^?  ,^^^'  "'"''"  ^'^^^^^° 

Florence  alone  assisted  the  2rtun«tPnrn  °^  IJ'*'"'  Possessions;  and 
himselfagain  master  of  Kdua  in  S^^^  l"T^- ■  ^'■"''T  Carrara  made 
t.llhesu,Tk  under  the  enmUrofJhe  Venetians"  f!S'?rn  ^'l  «^\«"»«g« 
their  policy,  became  henceforth  instpl^rffh  (m  1406),  who,  changing 
ambitious  views  of  the  v'sconti  *  opponents,  the  rivals  ofthl 

vesmlJeVAn'^atXtrp^^^^^  the  in.    ' 

briel  bargained  away  to  FlorenrP  Sm    r       ^'\^"'^  ^"  "'''"'"^l  son  Ga- 

piano  (wLreserve/only  the  SdoallvoTpn"  l^'^f  ^T'^  ^^  ^P" 
Sieima,  Perugia,  and  Boloan^ •JnVt?,V,  °'  P'om^ino  ,  and  subjugated 

stood  agaiiist^himTn  the  cS'ofVber  V     O^^      ^T^f^  "'''''''^^ "'«"« 

pect  brightened,  and  duriiifi  the  m  norS'nf^    *"*  '^•'^"'' '"  ^'^^^'  '^e  pros- 

states  were  los  .    When  Ladish.  »  nW^  ^'  "'"^  ^  ^'■''«'  P"'-''on  of  hit 

schism,  made  himself  mas^ert/alTth"/  E'c'cfesS'si^f  "'''^".^  ?^  '^^ 

ened  to  conquer  all  Italy.  Florence  ^a-ai„  oi  .  ^      i  ^^"''^^'  **"<!  threat- 

ihis  danger  was  transitory ;    he  ViLS"  nn  '  ^^'^'^  ^"^  '""'«'  *"•"•    »"' 

Duke  Philip  Maria  reSnquered  an 'h,°?,'■°'^"?  '^"J"  '"  «PP"sition. 

of  the  great  CarmagnoTa  (iTS       Genoa  ^L""^  Lombardy.  by  means 

given  up,  in  nominal  freedom  to  itorm^r.-^'**'' '?''!*=^A^*«  sometimes 

Montaito,  and  Giiarco    at  othir  iim»^  '^"''■"°['?  °^  ^^^  '^'•''«"si,  Adorni. 

marquis  of  Montferrat%ubnSted  olZTl^f'%'''  ^^'^'"''^  "'  »°  '^^ 

entered  into  an  alliance  aJain.f  him  ^-     !f^  ,"r   ^'"""ence  subsequently 

means  of  CarmagndrfvlKH  nnv^„  ''''  ^''^  ^^"ef'ans  (14l.'5) ;  an('  by 

the  whole  counts  a,  Var  as  ?he  Ar«   „nH"''V"  them,  thev  cJnquered 

Ferrara  (1428).  ^  ^"°*'  *"**  retained  it  in  the  peace  of 

wh^lKlphoL^ol  Am^twt^^  Florentines,  and 

eenary  banL.     A(^lr  threxUnc  ion  oM^  'v'^'  '"''°'"  "'"  "'«*^  ">". 
Sforza  succeeded  in  gaining  n*^^^^^^^^^  '»  '447,  Francis 

tians,  who  aimed  at  terri    rifi  !  '^  '^®  Milanese  stale.     The  Vcnc- 

with  a  change  of  SmstaSs  wi^I  v^h"^  ^"i""^  '".  *^'*^'-*^"'-«'  ^'''"'••h. 
time,  the  family  of  the  Medjcrat^a  ,  eSn  n  '"''*  '"  T "^y-  A'^«"'  ""» 
ent.  Milan,  wfiere  the  Sfnrl-  h!  1  .  1?  P"'?"''"  ''^  ""^'^  »»'ealth  and  tal- 
possessed  harf  of  [ombfSv  •  f lorpnip^''"'''?  "'«""»«lves ;  Venice,  which 
dici  i  the  states  of  the  cJurch  fir  K  m^f ''^  .'""""^"'i  ^^  ^"^^"^o  ^'« 
and  Naples,  which  was  inSw»-^f    T''  P^V^estored  to  the  holy  sec; 

on  other  sta\es,  conSu  ed  fn^he  fif^'^P  ?'''«  ""  ^''"'"' '"  d*^«<='  "''^^k- 
of  Italv,  which  dur^X  mJn^foji'}'^^^^^  '^"  P"'*"^"'  b"''^'"^*' 

/,  .Hcii  _5  Jiis  ,..,!! ijij,  rtuiic  WJO  pope 
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Mexaner  yi.,  eagerly  sought  the  friendship  of  the  French,  to  promott 
the  exaltation  of  his  son,  Caesar  Borgia.  A  long  succession  of  military 
contests  now  took  pl^ce,  which  were  chiefly  excited  by  invasions  froir 
Germany,  or  by  the  efforts  of  parly  leaders  at  home  to  usurp  power  ovei 
the  free  cities;  but  we  must  pass  by  these,  and  merely  observe  that  the 
Medici  family  ultimately  succeeded  in  establishing  their  sway.  The  brief 
tranquility  of  Italy,  however,  was  soon  destined  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
grasping  ambition  of  the  warlike  pope,  Julius  II.,  who  completed  the  sub- 
jugation  of  the  states  of  the  church,  not,  indeed,  for  a  son  or  nephew,  bin 
in  the  name  of  the  holy  see.  He  concluded  with  Maximilian  I.,  Ferdi- 
nand  the  Catholic,  and  Louis  XII.,  the  league  of  Cambray  (1.508),  against 
the  ambitious  policy  of  the  Venetians,  who  succeeded  in  dissolving  the 
league  which  threatened  them  with  destruction.  The  pope  then  formed 
a  league  with  the  Venetians  themselves,  Spain,  and  the  Swiss,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  Italy.  Tliis  holy  league  did  not,  how- 
ever, then  attain  its  object,  although  Julius  was  little  affected  by  the  French 
and  German  council  held  at  Pisa  to  depose  him.  Maximilian  Sforza,  who 
had  re-acquired  Milan,  relinquished  it  without  reserve  to  Francis  1,,  in 
l'>15 ;  but  the  emperor  Charles  V.  assumed  it  as  a  reverted  fief  of  the 
empire,  and  conferred  it  on  Francisco  Sforza,  brother  of  Maximilian,  in 
1620.  This  was  the  cause  of  violent  wars,  in  which  the  efforts  of  Francis 
were  always  unsuccessful.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pavia,  and,  vvith 
his  other  claims,  was  compelled  to  renounce  those  on  Milan,  which  re- 
mained to  Sforza,  and  after  his  death,  was  granted  by  Charles  V.  to  his 
son  Philip.  The  Medician  popes  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  were  bent, 
for  the  most  part,  on  the  aggrandizement  of  their  family.  Charles  V., 
to  whom  all  Italy  submitted  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  frustrated,  indeed, 
the  attempts  of  Clement  VII.  to  weaken  his  power,  and  conquered  and 
pillaged  Rome  in  1527;  but,  being  reconciled  with  the  pope,  he  raised  the 
Medici  to  princely  authority. 

Florence,  incensed  at  the  foolish  conduct  of  Pietro  towards  France,  had 
banished  the  Medici  in  1494,  but  recalled  them  in  1512;  and  was  compelled 
to  take  a  station  among  the  principalities,  under  Duke  Alexander  I.  de 
Medici.  Italian  policy,  of  Mhich  Florence  had  hitherto  been  the  soul, 
from  this  period  is  destitute  of  a  common  spirit,  and  the  history  of  Italy 
is  therefore  destitute  of  a  central  point. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  male  branch  of  the  marquises  of  Montferrat, 
Charles  V.  gave  this  country  to  Gonzaga  of  Mantua.  Maximiliun  II. 
subsequently  raised  Montferrat  to  a  duchy.  The  Florentines  failed  (1537) 
in  a  new  attempt  to  emancipate  themselves,  after  the  death  of  Duke  Alex- 
ander, who  fell  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.  Cosmo  I.  succeeded  him  in 
the  government,  by  the  influence  of  Charles  V.  Parma  and  Plactnza, 
which  Julius  II.  had  conquered  for  the  papal  see,  Paul  IIL  erected  into  a 
duchy,  1545,  which  he  gave  to  his  natural  son,  Peter  Alois  Farnese,  whose 
son  Ottairo  obtained  the  imperial  investiture  in  1556.  Genoa,  subject  to 
the  French  since  1499  found  a  deliverer  in  Andrew  Doria  (1528).  He 
founded  the  aristocracy,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Fiesco  (1547)  failed  to  sub- 
vert him.  In  1553.  besides  Milan,  Charles  V.  conferrea  Naples  on  his  son 
Philip  II.  Dy  the  peace  of  Chateau-Cambresis,  in  1559,  Philip  I!.,  and 
Henry  II.  of  France,  renounced  all  their  claims  to  Piedmont,  which  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  sovereign,  Duke  Emanuel  Philibcrt  of  Savoy,  the 
brave  Spanish  general. 

The  legitimate  male  line  of  the  house  of  Este  became  extinct  in  1597, 
when  the  illegitimate  Caesario  of  Este  obtained  Modena  and  Heggio  from 
the  empire,  and  Ferrara  was  confiscated  as  a  reverted  fief  by  the  holy  see. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  prosperity  of  Italy  was 
increased  by  a  long  peace,  as  much  as  the  loss  of  its  commerce  allowed 
Henry  IV  of  France  having,  by  the  treaty  of  Lyons,  ceded  Sh'uzzo.  the 
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Unction  of  the  GonzJga  famU;  (loHTVf  Montferrat.  after  the  ex 
pelled  Ferdinand  II.  to  confer  ho.,  Sf^'.  .  •^'^/"'•tunea  in  Germany  com 
of  Nevera,  the  prolog? of  France  SlT' '."  '^^''  ''  «  ^^^  "«  Charlel 
Wl  the  war  of  the  Spanish  siSionfn'tl"''^  remained  in  possession 
Richelieu's  'iipiomacy  acquired  also  Pi  J„  *  T  ^T^  "''  C^ierasco  (1631) 
of  support  in  case  of  new  ?.  ^asion-  n^  ?."f ""'  u*"'*  Casale-strong  points 
the  latter,  m  1637.    B^The  ex  i„ctiSi  of  ^i     k"^^  ''"r^^'''^ '"  ••^^'"i"*«h 
duchy  of  Ufbino,  with  xvhich  jS ms  H  h^I  •  '^  ''"T  ^"*  «»^^«.  the 
to  the  papal  see.    In  the  seconS  Sf  iv ?h^  '"''*'^^''  "'  <^«^olved,  ia  I63I, 
of  Italy  was  not  interruptedrexcen  ,Wi^;' hp'^'M'^'"'^  '^"'"'•y'  '^'  P«««« 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  and  aDoear^H  /,.  h  ^        attempts  of  Louis  XlV.  on 
ity  at  Turin  (1696),  ^hen  the' war  oMhl  Soan'u?^  '^'  treaty  of  neutral- 
Austria  having  conquered  Milan  Mu„.,,    ^  Sr^^  succession  broke  out. 
first  (for  Manfua  wis  forfe  S  V  ^e  SoTv  o^hf  ^'r^^''^.^^  ^^«  '^^« 
latter  to  Savoy.    In  the  peace  of  mrl^Tino,^  l""".^^'  ^'"^  e^''*  the 
Naples;  Savoy  obtained  SicUv  wh^h  U  Pv.t"""'^"''^^^"'^*^  ^^^'n'^  and 
duua,  from  which  it  assumed  The  rovMl  .m«  ^m"^'^.  'X"^  ^"^"•'*  ^^r  S«r. 
the  boundary  between  FrTnceandTl/T^^  Genie vre  was  m-ade 

»ig  exuuct  in  1731,  the  Spanish  infant  kJ^.i,"'^  "!!  t""'^^^  ^^^''-n- 
cenza.    In  the  war  for  the  Porsh  .  i  r',°''"""^''  P'""'"*  and  Pia- 

Savoy,  in  alliance  with  France  and  Sn*  rl  »'"'  Charles  Emanuel  of 
tory.  and  received  therefrom  fnth„^* '^??,'^"®'"*=^  'he  Milanese  terri- 
Tortona.    Charles,  in  ant  of  sSiinf!c\^^^^  ^''^'^'  ^"^'»'^  ^"d 

ceded  Parma  and  Piacenza  to  AustVia        '     "^  °^  '''"  '^'"  ^''^'l'^^'  and 

he^ne'S;;icrL^S^"1v:nds^£;?  1^1^'  ^-•'^■dukesof  Tuscany 
Tuscany  by  the  prelim  naries  of  vt?„.'  ^a^u  ""^  L«"^i»''.  "«'^v  received 
made  it  ihe^appa.!age  o  "he  younir  I  ne  rS  ^f'^'^'^'f  «"'Peror  in  1745, 
1745,  the  Spaniard!  conauLed  En  h?.'^'*'^'^"^'''"-^"''"a'ne  house.  In    * 

Emanuel.  ,o'  whom  mS  'Se  ^  ,"ded  T^Lf  P.'"*^^  "''^"^«  ^^  Charles 
tncts.  Massa  and  Carrara  frllt^M^'  "  'f  ^^"""d.  some  Milanese  dis- 
The  Spanish  infaiuXn  Ph^  "^.onorrp^^^  ^^  right  of  inheritance, 

own  name,  lost  themT  and  ob  i^'np.?  2f  ^  ^"""*  ""d  P'"cenza  in  his 
the  peace  of  Aix-  a-Chapelle   in  ,7i?    A^ ff '"  ''  \hereditary  duchy,  by 
tion,  Italy  was  divided  bSe'enthln^in^'  "^  ^'P  "'^  "'^  ^^^'^"ch  revolu- 
tical  Slates,  the  reScs  oTvenkeTHT'''y  °[  ®"""y'  '^^^  Ecclesias- 
cany,  and  the  small  prhicroaS,  nf  p^  <"^noa.  the^grand  duchy  of  Tus- 
Sicily  were  ffovernedTaS  '  belon.^^nTr.f"^v,**"''""^'-     Naples  and 
Mantua,  Milan,  and  some  oS  nhnnf 5  '"•'''?,  ^''"'^  ''^  Bourbon;  and 
In  September.  1792?tt  Frenil  tmnr^  ',"  ^''^  Possession  of  Austria, 
planted  the  tree  of  libertv     TluH,u.^n'*'^'J'^"^' '"'«''  ""o  Savoy,  and 
the  Piednu,,,tese  and  AKiria^s     Iv  h^^n '^*^  '^°'u'"'"«  ''"'^'  '»  »793,  by 
National  Convention  had  alrSv  d7rS  "  "'  '^'  '"^  «^  «'>«  >«ar.     ThJ 
French  advanced  in"o  the  Piedmontese  a^id  TfJ^^'T  ^'^^^'^  ""'^  '"« 
expelled  from  Italy  in  Julv  1795  hl^L  1    ^'^""^se  territories,  but  were 
politaiis.     In  1796   Nannlp'nn  S   ^     .  ^"Strains,  Sardinians,  and  Nea- 
the  French  armyliuX  '^He  fSJVh^'lf'^        ^^^^'''^^  command  of 
treaty  of  peace,  by  whS  the  laUer  1«  hi "»^*'    '^'^'f*"'^  '«  c«"^'«de  a 
to  France;  conquLd  Aus  rian  Lomh«rL   ''^K'^.i''  ^"^'^  Nice  and  Savoy 
put  the  duke  of  Parma^nd  Zoooe  m  hJ;  '"""?  't^ ^''^^^Ption  of  Man(ua ; 
consternation  into  .he  kingof  nWs    hat  hp"^^^^^  ""'^  '''"'''  ""*"' 

After  Mantua  had  also  lilfen  rn^i707  n       ^"^^l"^  '"''  P^a^^^- 
(ua  the  portion  of  Pa  mV north  if  the  i'S^^nf  m"/"'"'"'*?  "^  ^'•'»"'  ^an- 

^oleatiao     The  ^^^  !l;:.^'X=I'S:^i^^ 
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ecclesiastical  government,  and  erected  a  Roman  republic  (179R).  In  (3e- 
noa,  Bonaparte  occasioned  a  revolution,  by  which  a  democratic  repiiolic 
was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  French  under  the  name  of  the  Ligurian 
republic.  The  French  had,  meanwhile,  penetrated  into  Ausiria,  through 
the  Venetian  territory.  The  Venetians  now  made  common  cause  with 
the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  gained  advantages  over  the  French  in  the  Alps. 
Bonaparte,  therefore,  occupied  Venice  without  strii^iiig  a  blow,  and  gave 
the  republic  a  democratic  constitution ;  but,  by  the  peace  of  Campo-For- 
mio  (17th  October,  1797),  the  Venetian  territory,  as  far  as  the  Adige,  was 
relinquished  to  Austria,  and  the  rest  incorporated  with  the  Cisalpine  re* 
public.  The  king  of  Sardinia  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  subsidy 
with  France,  October  25 ;  but,  in  1793,  the  directory,  assailed  in  Rome 
from  Naples,  deemed  it  expedient  to  compel  him  to  resign  his  territories 
on  the  main  land. 

Notwithstanding  its  treaty  of  amity  with  France,  Naples  concluded  an 
alliance,  in  1798,  with  Britain  and  Russia.  The  French,  therefore,  occu- 
pied  Naples,  and  erected  there  the  Parthenopean  republic.  The  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  had  likewise  formed  an  alliance  with  Naples  and  Britain, 
and  his  country  was,  in  return,  compelled  by  the  French  to  receive,  like 
Piedmont,  a  military  administration.  After  the  congress  of  Radstadt  was 
broken  off,  Austria  and  the  Gertnan  empire,  under  Russian  support, 
renewed  the  war  against  the  French,  who  again  left  Naples  and  Rome  to 
the  British,  Russians  and  Turks.  The  king  and  the  pope  returned  to  their 
capitals  in  Lombardy ;  the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Anstrians,  under 
Kray  and  Melas,  and  by  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrof,  and  lost  all  their 
fortresses,  except  Genoa,  where  Massena  sustained  a  vigorous  siege, 
while  his  countrj  men  had  to  evacuate  all  Italy.  But  in  the  meanwhile, 
Bonaparte  was  made  drst  consul  after  his  return  from  Egypt.  He  march- 
ed with  a  new  urmy  to  Italy,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Marengo  (1800),  and  compelled  them  to  capitulation,  by  which 
all  the  Italian  fortresses  were  again  evacuated.  By  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville,  Feb.  9,  1801,  the  possession  of  Venice  was  confirmed  to  Austria, 
which  was  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Modena,  by  the  cession  of  Brisgau 
The  duke  of  Parma  received  Tuscany,  and  afterwards,  from  Bonaparte, 
the  title  of  king  of  Etruria.  Parma  was  united  to  France.  The  Cisal- 
pine and  Ligurian  republics  were  guaranteed  by  Austria  and  France,  and 
with  the  Ligurian  territories  were  united  the  imperial  fiefs  included  withii. 
their  limits.  The  king  of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  the  states  of  the 
church,  was  obliged  to  conclude  peace  at  Florence.  By  Russian  medi 
ation,  he  escaped  with  the  cession  of  Piombino,  the  Staio  degli  Presidj, 
and  his  half  of  the  island  of  Elba,  together  with  the  promise  of  closing 
his  harbours  against  the  British.  The  other  half  of  Elba,  Tuscany  had 
already  relinquished  to  France.  But  the  whole  island  was  obstinately 
defended  by  the  British  and  Corsicans,  with  the  armed  inhabitants,  ana 
not  evacuated  until  autumn.  The  Slato  degli  Presidj  France  ceded  to 
Etiuria,  September  19;  but  strong  detachments  of  French  troops  re 
mained  both  in  Naples  and  Tuscany,  and  their  support  cqst  immense 
sums.  To  the  repnbhcs  of  Genoaand  Lucca  the  first  consul  gave  new 
constitutions  in  liOl.  But,  in  January,  1802,  the  Cisalpine  republic  was 
transformed  into  the  Italian  republic,  in  imitation  of  the  new  French  con- 
stitution, and  Bonaparte  became  president.  Genoa  also  received  a  new 
constitution,  and  Girolamo  Durazzo  for  doge.  Piedmont,  however,  was 
united  with  France. 

After  Bonaparte  had  become  emperor,  in  1604,  he  attached  (March  17, 
1605)  the  royal  crown  of  Italy  to  the  new  imperial  crown;  he  promised, 
however,  never  to  unite  the  new  monarchy  with  France,  and  even  to  give 
it  a  king  of  its  own.  The  new  constitution  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  empire.    Napoleon  founded  the  order  of  the  iron  crown,  and  bav. 
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ing  planed  the  crown  on  his  own  heaH    at  Wiion    k-  -       •  «  ^  . 
Bon/EugetieBeauharnais  vicrrovof  h«il  Jk  'i^®  appointed  hts  step- 

mies  of  the  new  order  of  things? and  gave  to ^^^^  V^  «"«• 

pality  of  Piombino,  and  to  her  husblf  Pasnnl  R,  •  ^^''??  'J'^  P""*''" 
of  Lucca,  as  a  principality,  both  as  Fenchrfs  Par'^'p'  '^'  ''P"""" 
Guastalla  were  incorporated  with  the  PrPn^h  „^  •  ""*?  f  •'»''«»za,  and 
pope  was  obliged  to  sSnctlcl  thrimperia  "o?oSr'hi"'h^-  ^''''  '^^^ 
Austria  now  acceded  to  the  alliance  of  R,.i«f.^an  in  '.  ^  *"'  presence. 
Naples,  also  again  suffered  th  B  Ui^i^a^d  'Sa^rf to  TnT  r  TT* 
success  of  the  Austrian  arms  was  frustrated  hv  fhJ  ^  r    .  .,^"'  *''* 

Austerlitz;  after  which  the  pea?e  orSurg^o  nDletef  L"t  "''"k  ""'^ 
premacy  in  Italy.  Austrian  Venice  with  FstL  aTi^n  i  ^®  ^''^""**  ""' 
ed  to  the  kingdJm  of  Italy;  and  th%  with  all  th«  ?^'""['';  '"^'^  ""'t* 
Italy  recognized  ^  *     ""  *"  *'*®  ^""ch  institutions, 

the  French.not.v?thstanding;he  attemms  of  ^he  o^^^^^^^  °':""P'"'^  ^^ 

versal  insurrection.     Napoleon  then  aiv«,h„   ?*'"  to  excite  an  uni- 

brother  Joseph.     In  18ortheVidowythe  kir^TfVl^^^^  ^'^ 

ducted  the  rpffencv  in  hphilfnf  !,„-„•  =  "'  *^if"ria,   who  con- 

dom.lhicl?faru'nUe5  Jfth  Fr  S  e     Kle^  ''  ^''  ^'"^^ 

brother-in-law,  the  prince  BorghesetgoSr^enra  T 

beyond  the  Alps,  and  he  took  up  his  /eEnce  at  'fSrin      a,  m    Pf'^^^'^' 

nieanwhile  given  his  brother  Joseph  the  croln  of  Sn.l    h'^'fin":!  ^l'^' 

throne  of  Naples  with  his  brother  in  iJ,;i^„r-     i,   P^'"'  ^^  ''"^^  the 

grand-duke  of  Berg^'who  eSria  J^JiT'^ris?^ 

peror  gave  Tuscany  to  his  siutPr  k-w^o     r^n-   '  l-         ^"  '^*^^'  ^^^  ^"^ 

grand-duchess.     Inyesame^Ar  A  !f'-°^  ^'^'^  the  title  of 

the  excessive  power  of  Sce^  but  Na.X"^       "7  '^T'''^^  '"*  *"«^k 

the  field,  and  appeared  once"  more  vSious  TvitZ?  ^T  '''T  ^'""^ 

circle  of  the  Adige   a  narf  S  pfjll  ^anj.  Bavaria  ceded  to  Italy  the    ' 
Theoowerof  X  pLniL  ^^'^ach,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  Clausen 

tab  is'hed  in  Ua  y'  WhUe'Kfalirn  ""7' '°  ^"  appearances,  firmly  c'! 
niies,  sacrific inTiheir  own  trooDS  n  tErfe'"*""  ^"PP^'-^i"?  f'rench  ar- 
remoteregionsfand  werowffi  in  i«^  •'?"''  '^"'  "''  Napoleon  in 
total  ruin  of  their  commerce  fntLo^n^  heavy  taxes  in  the  midst  of  the 

the  inslitutio^for  thTenSraLement^of  °«'^-"'''  """"  ''""  "^  P'-«'«««  «' 
Italy.  After  thrfatalrSrf£^S'''^^^T,"''®'  "'^'  »"<^  industry,  in 
personally  offended  desmeiZ  •*"««'«•  M"rat,  whom  Napoleon^had 
January  n.lJiirwhosTaLvn.^^^^^^^^^  of  France,  and  joined  Austria, 
The  viceroy  Cene  conUnrd^iKf.  fi^N*''^  ',"*"  Italy,  under  Bellegarde 
and  offered  to  thf  eniSS  of  h  s  dv„,i?^P.°K'*l"  ?J'^  ^'^  """^  character 


and  mn.i  V>V   u„         ■*^"  "^^  ^°^'' '"«  "ench  tw 
ana  most  of  the  provinces  were  restored  to  th^ir 

issc  »°i:n  n!  ruj>... :....»    ; ..  ~      -r-- 


i._  ._   ,       _  ;_-- i-.«'...iv-^.o  nrcic  resiorea  to  thPir    i<i.ri>;m». 

>-  wwo  oi  «apoieon.  however,  the  empress  M^ia£;;uisa:\,S^lu 


ifc»j»JjiBH,.',sji§j  §  ' 
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diichir-H  of  Parma,  Piaeenza,  and  Guastalla,  with  reversion  to  her  Bon  , 
and  Niipoleon  liimself  became  sovereign  of  Elba,  of  which  he  look  pus- 
session.  May  4.  But  before  the  congress  of  Vienna  had  organized  ihe 
political  relations  of  Europe,  he  effected  his  return  to  France,  March  ^1, 
1815.  At  the  same  time,  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  abandoned  his  former 
ambiguous  attitude,  and  took  up  arms,  as  he  pretended,  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  Italy.  But  his  appeal  to  the  Italians  was  answered  by  a  decla- 
lion  of  war  by  Austria.  Driven  from  Bologna  by  the  Austrian  forces,  and 
totally  defeated  by  Bianchi  Toleniino,  he  lost  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  into 
which  the  Austrian  general  Nugent  had  penetrated  Irum  Rome,  and  Bian- 
chi from  Aqnila.  seven  weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  He 
embarked  from  Naples,  with  a  view  of  escaping  to  France.  Ferdinand 
returned  from  Palermo,  and  Murat's  family  found. an  asylum  in  Austria. 
Murat  himself  made  a  descent  on  Calabria,  from  Corsica,  in  order  to  re- 
cover his  lost  kingdom.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Pizzo,  brought  before 
a  court  martial,  and  shot,  (Oct.  13,  1815). 

Meanwhile,  the  congress  of  Vienna,  by  the  act  of  June  9, 1815,  had  ar- 
ranged the  affairs  of  Italy : — I.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  reinstated  in 
his  territories,  according  to  the  boundaries  of  1792,  with  some  alterations 
on  th'j  side  of  Geneva ;  for  the  portion  of  Savoy,  left  in  possession  of 
France  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  of  May  30,  1814,  was  restored  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris,  of  Nov.  20,  1615.  To  his  states  was  united  Genoa,  as  a  duchy, 
according  to  the  boundaries  of  that  republic,  in  1792,  and  contrary  to  the 
promises  made  to  Genoa. — 2.  The  emperor  of  Austria  united  with  his 
hereditary  states  the  new  Lombardo-Venelian  provinces  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Austria,  the  Valteline,  Bnrmio,  and  Chiavenna,  separated  from  the 
Grisons,  besides  Mantua  and  Milan.  Isiria,  however,  was  united  with 
the  Germanic- Austrian  kingdom  of  lUyria;  Dalmatia,  with  Ragusa  and 
Cattaro,  constituting  a  distinct  Austrian  kingdom. — ?  The  valley  of  the 
Po  was  adopted  as  the  boundary  between  the  states  of  the  church  and 
Parma;  otherwise,  the  boundaries  of  .Ian.  1,  1792,  were  retained.  The 
Austrian  house  of  Este  again  received  Modena,  Reggio,  Mirandola,  Massa, 
and  Carrara. — 4.  The  empress  Maria  Lou'sa  received  the  slate  of  Parma, 
as  a  sovereign  duchess,  but,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  June  10,  1817,  only 
for  life,  it  having  been  agreed  that  Ihe  duchesfi  of  Lucca  and  her  descend- 
ants should  inherit  it. — 5.  The  arch-duke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  became 
again  gr?.nd-duke  of  Tuscany,  to  which  were  joined  the  Stato  degli  Pre- 
sidj,  the  former  Neapolitan  part  of  the  island  of  Elba,  the  principality  ot 
Piombino,  and  some  small  included  districts,  formerly  fiefs  of  the  German 
empire.  The  prince  Buoncompagni  Ludovisi  retained  all  his  rights  oi 
property  in  Elba  and  Piombino. — 6.  The  Infanta,  Maria  Louisa,  received 
Lucca,  of  which  she  took  possession  as  a  sovereign  duchy,  1817,  with  an 
annnuity  of  500,000  francs,  till  the  reversion  of  Parma. — 7.  The  terrilo- 
ries  of  the  church  were  all  restored,  with  the  exception  of  the  strip  of 
land  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po ;  and  Austria  retained  the  right  of  main- 
taining garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  Commacchio. — 8.  Ferdinand  IV.  was 
again  recognized  as  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Britain  retained  Malta, 
and  was  declared  the  protectress  of  the  United  Ionian  Inlands.  The 
knights  of  Malta,  who  had  recovered  their  possessions  in  the  States  ci 
the  Church  and  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  for  a  time  made  Ca- 
tania, and  after  1826,  Ferrara,  their  residence.  The  republic  of  San  Ma- 
rino, and  the  prince  of  Monaco,  whose  mountain- fortress  the  Sardinians, 
and  before  them  the  French  occupied,  alone  remained  unharmed  amid  the 
fifteen  political  revolutions  which  Italy  had  undergone  in  the  course  oi 
twenty-five  years.  The  Austrian  predominance  was  thus  more  firmly 
established  than  ever  in  Italy. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  a  history  of  Vknicb,  its  political  and  com- 
mercial eminence  having  rendered  it  for  many  centuries  by  far  the  most 
iiiiDort&nt  of  the  Italian  states. 
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a,t«eft!„f  aT^gX^  I'tlTXi' '"^^'^'r  '"«'«'7  «  th*  most 
and  fully  justifies  life  poeXJre^U^A^ruIlt  «^.""'*"*'^  "''  '^^^"^ 
ficW'    Even  the  termination  of  her  ind^ipnL '^*"^^  """"S^*'' ^han 
from  that  of  other  states;  it  was  onlv  in /hi  f  ^- "'  f'^'^eMco  differed 
vast  po^ver  that  the  springs  ofThe  SfcvMhth^'"""^  **""°''«  "f  ^er  once 
maintained  by  that  po werfwere  laiJ  hS .     k  ^  were  created,  and  so  Ions 
of  other  states  waf  obv  'ous  fn  thl.v  ' .,     •f  ^/vorld's  gaze.    The  policy 
Venetian  power  and  inde^ndeno«    '„     ''  •u'?  "'""  »''«  las*  vestij  o7 
Napoleon!  the  results  onl?!ofye!,eZnnn  *'''"'"'*  "^ '''^  «'«"  h'^nd  of 
cess  never.    I„  looking  Sh  stedfas   eve'^Sno);  7h?  '°  ^^  ''««"'  »»««  pro. 
possible  to  avoid  a   felling  of  disinRtTnn'^"". •''"'*  P"'^^'^  '» *»'»  be  im- 
individual  acts  of  the  govfrnmeKnf  «     '"'^'f"*''o»  at  many  of  the 
wiihhold  praise  from  its  geSeral  wisdom  ^"SL^  ""P*"'''^'^  "'i"  't  be  t J 
of  the  noLlest  and  best  bCd  ii  Venice  wn.sL'^fi'"""."^  ^  ^^'^'«^'  «""»« 
but  the  stern  severity  with  whi/h  .h!  h^       .■  sacrificed  we  must  detest- 
the  keen  policy  by  whS  the  Se  gn  Joe  w!«  h^f  °'"  ^  ^ »'  ^«^"  «"d 
admire  and  approve.     The  historJ  of  V«n/     '?""'' """ked,  we  cannot  but 
teresting  to  us ,  for  it  is  h,  Say  tL^a  bfnJ' r'^'  T"^  "'«"  ^^^^'  m* 
the  thunderbolt,  has  struck  out  of\he  1  st  o?7„'/    ^Z'^^  ^"'^  ""«^""?  «« 

was  called  Vene.fa  Frol  S'  JSio'^^T  S'  ^^tile  district  fn;t,;B! 
might  be  reasonably  inferred  that  hey  were  o'rl  n^ll'*"'"'""^  °'"  ''"V  it  ■ 
9f  Northmen,  and  among  the  latest  if  not  .7.^""^  f  ""*  "°"'*'J«  «"be 
colonizers  of  Italy  from  that  quaSr  Rnf  o  ^""^  '''*'''  "''  »be  early 
op.n...n  exists  as  ,o  their  actual  or£  nlh  "^T  ^,?^*  difference  o7 
^.ey  have  been  supposed  to  be  tSnenetopL^hr'""''^  *"^  P°n"'«''»y 
Homer,  who,  having  lost  their  leader  in  hLW'*^""^^'  mention*>d  by 
Europe  by  Antenor,  and,  havfni  arrfved  "at  tlfp  Y""'^"  ^l^'  "'"«  '^^  *"!« 
expelled  the  Euganei.  and  sS    here     St  J^l**^  ^  g"". 

Sh?!  ?""V  '°  '^^^^  been  o  iginair^om  Ga.?l    ,h  "^^  differently.lnd 
Gallic  tnbe  of  that  namp     n...  d  .1  u-  "aul—ihere  hav  no'  been  a 

undoubtedly  resembleri^GSsinlie^ft^*'''  ''•^"»'*  »h'e  Ve„"eti 
they  differed  from  them  in  Unmill^  m  *''^"!  "tanners  and  customs 
modern  historian,  tha^whateJIr'^fjut^"'-^"''^'-'  *»  «  well  observed  by  a 
^eneti  and  a  Gallic  tribe  of  the  JSme  name 'L'?^""'''""^''  ^''''^'»  'he 
even  dress,  there  is  one  stri£  DaTinZ'h-'.  ^  •""'<■""*"'  customs,  and 
n.ay  be  looked  upon  as  alC  Kagable  evldl^^^  1'^  •  •"'"'""  ''^''^ 
hat  we  must  look  for  their  origin  It  is  this  ^  th„  h  **?"'  "  '^  ""' '"  0«"1 
in  their  immediate  neio-hbourhod  thp  vLn!.-  "'«^' bavmg  a  Gallic  colony 
Rome  against  that  colony  h  a,!  occasin^rnf  h°"''*"^^^  ^^e  part  o7 

which  makes  them  the  He leto  Pa„|K^^^^^^  T'^at  the  account 

R^  . '"''"'.  ^'"probable.  We  may  eSt  snnnn°"'l'"  "  '^'"•'•''=''  «««"'» 
Bosphorus,  they  passedovertheSafns  of  TifrLPf  'l'*'*':'".^  ""«««d  the 
the  Save  „uo  Croatia,  and  at  length  LV/IJ'''*''^'''''"^^  'he  Danube  and 
hs  Adriatic,  and  either  expelSsuKfi^^^^^  nortliwest.rn  shore  of 
here.  Whatever  the  or^Tn  of  L  vSiii'%P''°P''- '"''«''"  '^'^^  '""""d 
«  very  oar.y  period  they  wl.e  ^xtm^eir^VrUs  Syr/jj^.'^^^^ 
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very  nature  of  the  oountry  would  indicate  this,  as  well  ns  accoun:  ioi  the 
long  independence  of  Venice  j  an  independence  which  lasted  during  some 
of  the  miglitieat  desolations  of  the  world ;  which  witnessed  the  expiring 
agony  and  downfall  of  the  mighty  empire  of  Rome;  the  rise  of  the 
French  empire  in  the  West,  when  Clovis  conquered  the  Gauls ;  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  and  of  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  ;  of  the 
Lombards  who  succeeded  the  former,and  of  the  Saracens  who  supplanted 
the  latter !  The  Comte  Figliosi,  a  learned  modern  historian  of  Venice, 
very  clearly  shows  that  in  the  most  distant  times  the  people  which  occu- 
pied the  country  since  called  the  Venetian  states  of  the  Terra  Firma, 
also  occupied  Rialto  and  its  sixty  neighbouring  islets ;  and  that  from  that 
circumstance  arose  the  titles  of  Vcnetia  Prima  and  Venetia  Seeunda,  the 
first  being  applied  to  the  continental  lerriiory,  the  second  to  the  Venetian 
isles.  The  fertility  of  the  former  naturally  inclined  the  inhabitants  to 
agriculture ;  the  situation  of  the  latter  in  the  midst  of  canals,  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  rivers,  and  near  the  Grecian  islands,  as  naturally  disposed 
them  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and  led  to  maritime  skill,  and  the 
wealth  and  power  of  which  that  is  invariably  the  creator. 

It  is  not  until  the  fourth  century  after  the  building  of  Rome  that  we 
iind  any  mention  made  of  the  Venetians  as  a  people;  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  then  mentioned  by  Tolybius,  shews  that  their  prosperity 
and  strength  must  even  then  have  been  of  long  standing,  and  arrived 
at  a  very  high  pitch.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  that  historian,  that 
the  very  existence  of  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Veneti,  on  an  occasion  when  the  Gaulfi  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
every  foot  of  the  eternal  city,  witn  trie  exception  of  the  capitol.  The 
Gauls,  a  restless,  bold,  and  greedy  people,  were  still,  even  in  the  fourth 
century  of  Rome,  an  almost  nomade  people.  Polybius  tells  us  that  they 
were  scattered  about  in  villages  unenclosed  by  walls.  Of  furniture  they 
knew  not  the  use.  Their  way  of  life  was  simple  as  that  of  the  mostun- 
reclaimed  savages ;  they  knew  no  other  bed  than  the  grass ;  nor  any 
other  nutriment  than  the  wild  animals  which  they  hunted  down  or,en* 
snared.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  wholly  unknown  to  them.  Their 
wealth  consisted  of  gold  and  cattle :  the  sole  things  which  could  with 
facility  be  removed  from  place  to  place  as  vagrant  fancy  or  presHiiijr  con- 
juncture might  demand.  Such  was  the  people  who,  in  the  year  364  from 
the  building  of  Rome.  d°fealed  the  Romans  in  the  pitched  battle  of  Allia, 
marched  upon  the  city  itself,  boating  the  Romans  in  every  skirmish  dur- 
ng  three  successive  days,  and  obtained  possession  of  all  but  ihe  capitol 
tself.  At  this  most  critical  juncture  the  Veneti  poured  into  Gaul  with  a 
fury  which  speedily  relieved  Rome  of  her  foes,  who  hastened  to  defend 
their  families  and  possessions. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  whether  the  Veneti  were 
at  this  time  the  allies  or  the  subjects  of  Rome ;  but  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  they  were  the  former,  or  Rome  would  not  have  sent  a  formal 
embassy  to  acknowledge  and  thank  them  for  this  timely  and  imporiani 
•ervice.  It  was  :iOt  thus  that  haughty  Rome  treated  those  who  wers 
already  subjected  to  her.  But  powerful  and  wealthy  as  the  Veheti  already 
were,  not  even  their  power  and  wealth  could  permanently  ke^p  them  in- 
deptiudent  of  the  daily  increasing  power  and  profound  policy  of  Rome. 
Friendly  allies  probably  in  the  first  instance,  the  Veneti,  whether  from 
force,  fear,  or  in  the  well-f<iunded  hope  of  protection,  at  length  became 
dependent  upon  Rome.  They  furnished  a  contingent  force  to  Rome  in 
the  necond  Punic  war,  and  Rome,  on  the  oilier  hand,  defended  Venetia  a.'' 
one  of  its  f  roper  provinces.  In  truth,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how 
Venetia  paisea  from  alliance  to  subjection ;  from  voluntarily  serving  » 
neighbour,  to  marching  under  the  orders  of  a  protector  and  master.  Such 
I'utr  inevitably  awaited  the  smaller  and  weaker  of  the  neivlibuurincrstites; 
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and  the  eubtle  policy  of  Rome  was  little  likely  to  overlook  the  importunce 
of  adding  to  ita  provinces  a  district  which  contained  fifty  cities,  and  a 
population  of  fiom  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half,  a  district  too,  which, 
in  addition  to  its  fertility  as  a  grain-growing  country,  could  boast  a  breed 
of  horses  which  frequently  carried  .away  the  Olympic  victory  from  the 
swiftest  steeds  that  Greece  herself  could  produce.  However  subjected 
It  18  certain  that  in  the  years  of  Rome  65L'-3,ju8t  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teulones  by  Marius,  Venetia  became  a  part  of  tlie  Roman 
province  called  Transalpine  Gaul,  and  was  governed  by  a  prmtor.  From 
this  time  forth  we  must,  for  some  centuries,  speak  of  it  in  connection 
with  Rome  ;  of  whose  disasters  we  sh;.  see  that  fertile  Venelia  Prima 
was  the  desolated  viclim-and  the  marit  ,e  Venetia  Secnnda  the  glorious 
and  mighty  consequence.  Continental  \  eiiice,  if  subjected  to  Ihl  power 
of  Koine,  was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  its  privileges  and  made  par- 
SE'.h'^i"  advantages.  Governed  by  a  Roman>r»tor,  they  5lso 
voted  in  ihe  Roman  assemblies  of  the  people;  and  furnishing  a  contingent 
of  men  and  money  when  the  aflTairs  of  Rome  demanded  it,  they  also  had 
he  aid  of  Roman  taste  and  Roman  wealth  in  improving  and  beautifvinir 
^heir  cities,  us  numerous  remains,  especially  in  Verona,  show  at  this 

From  the  annexation  of  Venice  to  Rome,  nntil  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  it  is  in  Roman  history  that  the  reader  must 
bok  forsiich  slight  mention  as  <s  made  at  all  of  the  affairs  of  Venetia; 
we  pass,  therefore,  in  the  pres  t  sketch,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Christian  e.-a.  The  fierce  northern  people  known 
by  llie  name  of  Goths,  being  expelled  by  the  no  less  fierce  and  Htill  more 
powerful  Huns,  about  the  year  376,  were  allowed  to  settle  themselves 
in  the  vast  plains  of  Thrace.  Actuated  partly,  perhaps,  by  gratitude  to 
Rome,  but  st.ll  more  by  hatred  of  the  lluns,  the  Goths  were  of  sign  a" 
service  to  the  western  empire,  to  which  the  Huns  were  a  dreaded  and 
perpetuully  troubles.jme  enemy.  Alaric,  the  Gothic  leader,  who  the  most 
diBtii.Kuished  himself  in  this  auxiliary  warfare,  was  far  too  acute  not  to 
perceive  the  weakness  of  the  once  mighty  people  of  which  he  was  the 
temporary  ally  and  the  seomiiigly  grateful  guest:  and  he  was  far  too  am- 
bitious Miid  restless  in  his  nature,  to  see  that  weakness  without  desicn  to 
take  U.I  vantage  of  it.  From  merely  aiding  Theodosius  the  Great  to  re- 
pel ttie  Huns,  Alaric  easily  got  leave  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  rebel- 

Tll'i!*.     r*"*^*'^""'*',""-'   ''^"»':''i"«<  «'l'o  ai>ned  at  the  imperial  purple. 

IIII8  iiiierferenrre  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Rome  at  once  increased  Alaric's 
msiglii  inti.  her  actual  cuiidition,  and  his  desire  to  become  the  master  of 
that  empire,  of  which  hitherto  he  had  only  been  the  sheltered  iruest  or 
^e  paid  servant.  A  considerable  territory  in  Thrace  and  high  honorary 
rank  ,n  the  Roman  army  (.lioild  have  been  deemed  by  Alaric  himself  a 

ufficient  reward  for  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  Rome  ;  especia  iJ 
as  Home  had  sheltered  the  Goths  as  distressed  fugitives  h.ng  before  s  J 
asked  their  aid  as  warlike  allies.  But  a  plea  was  necessary  to  justify  t  « 
ZZlV:iTr'n  '•;""""  "'"^  Hccordingly  as  sf>o„  ^as  Ir  c 
heLa«.  no.  ""^  ^"  "'  '"^':'"  '^'"'  ""*^''  "^  '"  P'""'"**"'  him  success, 
Km    I?       men  and  angels  to  witness  how  faithfully  and  boldly  h« 

his  goild  ivires.'  "  '  "'""'^^  '"**  ungratefully  she  had  rewarded 

Iloth  courts,  the  onslern  and  western,  abounded  with  men  who  wished 

0  see  confusion  and   warfare  in   the  mid.t  of  their  c.,lfrr Vufiims 

tt  (?«.;'":;;:'"•'■  '?y"""»  Arcanu.  after  the  death  of^Theodoius' 

o«ri)HriHn  malcontent,  and  aided  liim  not  only  with  secret  advice  and  in. 

fonuHiioii.  but  Hiao  wi.i.  ,«ni.,ifir.w.u "r  J  " r!:'^  ,„?"*'*^T.''l"  '": 

««:'.urafied.  Alaric  overrm  P-nnonia/Facedon^rVnd  Vh;y'part.''S 
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Ihrace  which  were  adjacent  to  his  settlement  and  sufficiently  weaiihvto 
be  worth  his  destroyuiif  Jab^mr.    Siilicho,  the  general  of  Honorius,  who 
tnen  reigned  over  tl.e  western  empire,  was  for  a  lime  successful  wiinst 
Aianc;  l)ut  by  an  unforlunate  over-confidence  gave  the  able  barbarian 
opportunity  of  retaliation,  which  lie  so  effectually  used,  that  Honorius 
was  fain  to  recall  his  general  from  aiding  the  Greeks,  and  convert  the 
Ooth  from  an  enemy  into  an  ally,  by  giving  him  the  sovereignty  of  aU 
Ulyria.     riio  increase  of  power  which  Alaric  necessarily  obtained  from 
increase  of  territory  was   little  likely  to  decrease  either  his  eniniiv  to 
iionori us,  whose  general  had  temporarily  defeated  him,  or  his  desire  to 
overrun  the  western  empire,  which  promised  much  richer  spoil  than  the 
Grecian  territory  he  had  already  ravaged.     Causing  himself  to  be  elevated 
upon  a  shield— the  ancient  enthronement  of  a  warrior  king—he  was  pro- 
claimed, amidst  the  shouts  of  his  fierce  soldiery,  king  of  the  Vid-roths 
increasing  his  already  immense  army  by  recruits  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  he  pointed  to  Rome  and  tiie  smiling  Italian  lands,  and  pnMnised 
their  spoils  to  his  followers ;  and,  unfortunately,  his  fierce  hatred  of  Rome 
and  love  of  bloodshed  and  plmuier  were  fully  equalled  by  the  timidity  and 
irresolution  of  Honorius.     'I'hat  feeble  monarch  was  speedily  convinced 
of  his  inferiority  to  his  barbaric  opponent ;  and  was  from  the  outset  0/ 
the  vvar  worsted  by  him,  in  despite  of  a  literally  innumerable  army,  com- 
posed partly  of  veteran  troops  and  partly  of  barbarian  levies  from  tin 
very  extremities  of  the  empire.     Siilicho.  the  man  who,  of  all  the  emne 
ror  s  friends  and  advisers,  was  most  likely  to  have  proved  the  succcssfui 
defender  of  the  empire,  had  been  sacrificed,  partly  to  that  vague  lialrec 
which  the  muliuude  of  all  times  and  all  ages  bear  to  towering  talent,  and 
partly  to  the  timidity  and  treachery  of  Honorius  himself,  who  had  learned 
to  fear  ability  by  mere  dim  of  profiting  by  it. 

With  such  an  emperor,  just  such  a  people  was  joined  as  was  least 
hkely  to  be  permanently  successful  in  resisting  a  bold,  greedy,  and  hardy 
dthln  unH  '?'"  l^"^  »»  by  ""Alaric  or  an  Allila.  The  individual  har- 
diliood  and  pride  of  manhood  that  had  characiterized  the  Roman  (»f  the 
republic,  and  the  serried  discipline  and  national  pride  vthat  had  so  often 
given  prey  to  the  Roman  eagle,  under  the  Roman  emperors  who  were 
worthy  of  that  name,  had  passed  away  before  a  luxury  and  eff(Mninacy 
which  would  be  incredible  were  they  not  related  to  us  by  the  pens  of  in- 
dignaiit  Romnns  who  describe  the  scenes  which,  loathinff,  ihey  live.l  amidst 
and  witnessed.  Amimanus  Mar.ellinus,  more  OHpecially,  fiesmbrs  the 
luxury,  pride,  and  etremiinn^  of  the  rich  as  b<mig  more  than  eastern. 

J\\JV.^  ,L  'T  "  "'"  ?"/  ''"^y  '"'""*■''  courage  to  sail  in  their  painted 
?al  les  fiom  the  Lucrine  lake  to  their  elegant  villas  on  the  sea-coast  of 
I  u  eoli  and  Cayeta,  they  compare  the  exploit  to  the  expeditions  of  Alex- 
ander  and  Cesar.  Yet  should  a  fly  settlp  on  the  silken  folds  of  their 
umbrellas,  or  a  sunbeam  penetrate  some  unguarded  chink,  they  deplore 
heir  hard  fate,  and  protest,  in  affected  language,  that 'twere  belter  to  have 
been  born  in  the  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  the  regicm  of  perpetual  clouds 
and  darkness.  Innumerable  instai.  es  might  be  given  of  this  effemi- 
nacy as  to-.he  upper  orders  of  Romans  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century  ;  and  abundant  proofs  might  be  adduced  of  the  state  of  want, 
dependence  upon  public  alms,  or  still  more  enthralling  dependence  on  in- 
divi.lnal  patronage,  of  the  lowJ-r  orders.  But  enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that  the  state  of  Rome,  alike  in  government  and  people,  was  pre- 
cisely  such  as  to  invite,  nay,  to  reqnire,\he  rude  purfication  of  successive 
and  auccessful  invasions  of  hardier  races.  Alarie  again  and  again 
ravaged  the  Roman  territoies,  H.uiorius  and  his  niiaiisters  literallv  inviliiiB 
him  to  do  so  by  their  piisilhonmilv  on  some  occasions  and  empty  ihrenis 
Adolphus,  hnither  m-liiw  of  Alaric,  who  awfully  reiilized  his 


on  others, 
truculent  boast 
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ravaged  Itf'y  in  every  direction;  and  perhaps  no  part  of  the  emniro  if 
we  except  Aqu.Ica,  which  was  «o  utterly  destVoyed  as  o  be  e?e-,!Tt hJu 

vow  made  during  the  proS  of  atr^^^  ^T?'  '"  P^^Ui^'ice  of  a 

four  houses         i«  nns.Bih7/rr!  1  *  ^"^^^^  ''■■*  *^*"<=''  consumed  twenty- 

and  dTe^v  shores  of  thp  f«?"'"'  '"f^'""'  ''^  ^^'"8  contrasted  with  the  Z 

•helnteres.s  of  tS^sHUe        ,    he  i  hnd:"  I !"  'f  "'k '"'*  '"   »"■ "'« 

useful  to  northeHstoru     Uly  ilouid  ii«  f^.-  '^''''''  '^'"  ""I">rUnlly 

a.«pfu,„   .1:1.....   ...        •.'■"'y.  "iiouid   Its  ratH   cvpr  deoeiid  unon   msirin,.... 

-..•.  u:u  ::u;  aiiuw  me  .sianders  to  forget  that  liiey  were  dependents 
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as  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  as  colonists;  and,  accordinrrly,  the  new 
town  or  stale  was  governed  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Puduana,  with 
the  title  of  consuls. 

Rialto,  or  Rivo  alia,  the  deep  river,  which  was  ihiis  made  the  chiel 
town  of  the  isles,  was  subsequently  connected  with  the  opposite  hank  by 
a  bridge  which  bore  the  same  name,  and  this  island  subsequently  had  built 
upon  it,  too,  t>")  exchange,  also  called  Rialto  ;  this  last  beinjir  Ht  once  the 
homage  paid  to  the  chief  island,  and  surest  guarantee,  in  a  purely  com- 
mercial or  maritime  stale,  for  preserving  the  chief  resort  and  influence  to 
it.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  Venetian  isles  being  considered,  the 
obstacles  which  their  diflicult  navigation  must  have  presented  to  foreign, 
ers  and  barbarians  in  the  then  rude  state  of  the  maritime  art,  their  con 
nection  with  so  fertile  and  populous  a  portion  of  continental  Italy,  woulq 
prognosticate  immense  prosperity  immediately,  and  great,  if  not  prepon- 
derating power  ultimately,  to  the  new  state,  in  the  event  of  that  ruin  fall- 
ing upon  the  Roman  empire,  which  every  circumstance,  within  and  with- 
out, indicated  to  least  careful  and  attentive  observer;  even  should  no 
other  external  circumstances  favour  the  iwlanders.  Such  other  circum- 
stances, however,  were  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  causation  of  Venetian 
greatness. 

A  new  scourge  for  Italy  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  multitude  of  Huns, 
who  were  led  from  the  depths  of  Scylhia  by  Atiila;  a  leader  fierce  and 
able  as  Alaric  in  the  field,  and  far  more  cruel  and  unsparing  when  the  field 
was  won.  Having  carried  fire  and  sword  throughout  Macedonia,  Ger- 
many, and  Gallia,  from  which  last  he  found  it  prudent  to  retreat,  the  alarm 
was  suddenly  given  that  he  was  leading  the  Huns  and  their  swarmin<r 
barbarous  allies  towards  the  Julian  Alpti,  threatening  new  destruction  tu 
the  beaiilifnl  lands  of  Veneiia,  and  new  miseries  to  the  Venetians  of 
the  main  land.  In  the  year  452  Attila  appeared  before  Aquilea ;  and  that 
city  still  preserving  some  of  the  spirit  of  old  Rome,  of  wliich  it  was  a 
colony  and  off^iet,  made  a  defence  so  brave — though  insufTuMciit  to  save  it 
from  the  fierce  host  that  assailed  it — that  when  it  was  at  ienalli.  in  sheer 
necessity  yielded,  the  enraged  barbarian  literally  left  not  one  brick  or 
stone  standing  upon  another.  The  fate  of  Aquilea,  and  the  terrific  charac- 
ter  of  its  destroyer,  naturally  struck  terror  into  the  inliabilaiis  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Padua,  Altino,  Concordia,  and  Oderso  ;  who  hastily 
gathered  together  all  their  property  that  was  moveable,  and  hastened  to 
take  refuge  in  the  isles;  the  difficult  navigation  of  which,  and  the  mari- 
time habits  of  the  long  settled  and  proper  inhabitants  of  which,  gave  a 
promise  of  safely  from  pursuit  and  destruction,  which  the  example  of 
Aouilea  but  loo  plainly  showed  to  be  hopeless  upon  tlii>  main  land. 

The  cause  of  this  new  irruption  of  Attila  and  his  Huiis,  as  being  also  a 

Crincipal  cause  oftlie  wealtiiand  power  of  Venice  the  Superb,  imi.st  not 
e  wholly  oinilled  here;  we  mean  the  treason  (»f  ilonnria,  the  sister  of 
Valenliiiian  HI.  This  princess,  having  disliointured  her  rank  and  family 
by  her  intrigue  with  a  courtier,  which  intrigue  was  aided  by  the  careless- 
ness of  lier  own  mother,  who  had  always  acted  as  if  she  wai^  regardlMS 
of  the  education  and  moral  conduct  of  her  ilaughter,  was  placed  under  the 
most  rigid  surveillance.  Naturally  of  a  gay,  perhaps  we  might  even  sa)' 
of  a  lici'iilious  turn,  this  restraint  wearied  her  to  such  a  pitch  of  despera- 
tion, tiiat  she  contrived  to  send  a  ring  to  Attila,  as  a  pledge  of  love  and 
good  faith  ;  and  with  it  a  pressing  message  demanding  his  support  and 
aid  against  her  own  family,  and  requesting  to  be  admitted  in  the  innnher 
of  Ins  wives.  Honoria  was  reputed  to  be  very  beaulifnl,  and  to  female 
beai>?v  tie  barbarian  chieftain  was  by  no  means  unsusceptihle.  Uut  ho 
deviseti  a  considerablH  improvement  upon  the  propoMition  of  tlie  princess 
he  preceded  his  new  advance  upon  the  empire  with  a  demand,  nut  opiy 
ul  the  hand  of  the  lady,  but  aUu  of  half  the  oruvtuces  of  ihe  cmuire.    The 
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reliisal  he  met  with,  and  his  rage  thereupon,  led  to  the  destrueiion  ol 
Aquilea,  nnd  to  the  taking  refuge  ..f  the  inhibitants  of  th.t  and  the^  ZJ 
bounng  cii.es  n.  Rialto  and  the  dependent  Venetian  isles.  ^ 

If  not  BO  who  ly  destroyed  to  their  very  foundations  as  Aqnilea  the 
ne.ghbonr.ng  c.t.es  were,  however,  so  completely  pillaged  and  so  coi! 
siderubly  devastated,  that  a  vast  number  of  the  inLb.unts  1  Lrelv 
sought  shelter  in  the  isles  during  tbe  actual  and  thre:U.  n  g  p  Sen^Tf 
he  barbarians  upon  the  main  land,  but  were  so  wearied  W.^  losses 
they  had  already  sustained,  and  so  completely  dispirited  by  i^ie  aniarent 
probability  of  a  frequent  recurrem^e  of  similar  infl  Sis  as  t!/iT/  nn 
their  pennanent  residence  in  the  comparative  yircSwe  isles  there 

fu'rn'.?.  tL^'mfrifidT'^H^  '"""''T?  «"«"^'  Som^would  dou  I 
return  to  ine  mdiii  land,  in  hope  to  find  their  homes  uiidesirovprl   wh^t 

Z^sTle    ;res  cljSt  'r^'  t'^'''  ..e'ghbri7S'bei:^as 
poor  as  the  poorest  of  the  islanders,  and  far  less  favoural»lv  sitnai.*rl  a«  t,. 

el;  IV  houl'crai"'"^  "  '  '''''  ■'  ^^^«  ""'  '^"aK/arittl  t 
tne  lormer  should  claim  any  continuance  of  the  Paduan  authority  ovpp 
the  isles  ;tlie  more  especially,  as  m.  one  knew  how  soon  a  i  e w  [.cursion 
of  the  barbarians  might  once  more  render  the  isles  the  onk  place  of  sS 
refuge   0  the  dwellers  upon  the  main  land.     The  auth  riiy  of  the  old 

Zees'clL  .llfeS'i^    '"',  '^"-•"  ""^  '''•""'-'-'•  H.e   Sanders  a"  d 
l.r/  hp«t   Im  H      f       t  'emselves  together,  and  organize.),  periiaps,  the 

ISJ  '""''^   ^"'  ^^^  circumstances  in  which  iherwerl 

The  extent  of  the  immigration  had  made  i(  impossible  for  the  chief  islet 

Ria  to,  to  aiTommodate  more  than  a  very  inconsi.l.rable  por.io.    of   hi' 

p»,.h  f  M  I  '  "'^*'h'ch  were  now  populated  more  or  less  densely 
Each  of  the  larger  of  these  islands,  c.miiining  a  sutfioient  no.mSi  fo 
give  It  the  necessary  weight  ami  importance  in  the  new  Se  it  wis 
agreed  o  elect  a  tribune.  This  maaisirate.  whose  temCfoSce  was 
limited  to  one  year,  was  charged  wilt,  the  administralioi  f  j  islt'L  in  his 
il  c  ^  alo'.l':  ''1  f7'""«--'ble  only  to  the  general  assembly^  i  eco  Ly' 
J    H  thl     I  ;■•  "'\^«^'"^^  "Pon  the  affairs  of  the  isles  m  ,««„..     I  /j 

to  exle  1  i  : -^Ih  T'^  '  '^'r''"''''''*  ''^P'"'"'-  '^e  whole  governed  as 
to  ex  eriial  al  aiis  and  affairs  of  common  import,  by  an  aiithonty  delegated 

by  the  tribune  of  its  own  election.  For  a  long  time  their  chi,.f  .oinmoJU 
n  s  for  sale  were  salt  and  fi.h,  but  those  are  anicles  n."  uha  y  profiuble 
where  the  commerce  in  them  is  very  large  ;  however  the  LTu  HpI! 
could  not  fail  to  accumulate  riches,  the  .L,u^so  .rcrwhni\   sely  iS 

tn  I  e  mi;;;r;;^;7hrrh''''  •^M^^-y  --«  ^-m  the  eJiU  to  whSZcUiea 
wii  iiie  main  land  had  become  the  victims 

riie  mvasion  of  Italy   by  tiie  lleruli  under  Odoacer,  in  47G,  when  the 

Sow.  fimJ'^Su V"'!  ^-•'l'-'-'.-.»J  i>«  ««"-'al  slain  b/odoa! 
vL  ?  "■"".  ">><lll'e  subsequent  mvas on  of  the  Ostroyollis  muU r 
II leo  'one,  who  dethroned  and  put  to  dea.h  0.1,,acer,  IheT'  o„e  „! 
Agustulus.  caused  a  new  increase  of  popuj  .ijon  to  fl o  v  i  , U)  the  Vp.  f.Ln 

iS'iri::  •■■:  ^"«  """^  "■•^"""« "-' ^^-eiy'a  h"!  d  % :  of "'  s 

Erl.-^ '"'*'''"•'"  ^'^  >'«'*I>«<^'"d  for  its  industry  and  mnnbers  and 
admired  for  a  prosperity  so  strikiimly  .•oi.tras.od  with  its  sm  l.ir  o 

-    -  _  J        r ....  .^.c  u-.-ju  i„  „oj„par,jjj^.^j^-  ji^.^,  „gj„„^„y,j  even  hv  iliost 
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who  returned  to  lite  main  land  and  rebuilt  their  destroyed  homes.  And 
the  isolation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isles,  their  early  poverty,  and,  above 
ail,  the  hardly  practicable  sea-walls  that  stretched  around  them,  would 
seem  to  make  their  independence  of  disorganized  and  distracted  Rome  a 
matter  beyond  dispute.  It  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  by  a  high 
authority,  but  we  thinic  on  very  inadequate  grounds.  Cassiodorus,  min- 
ister to  Theodoric,  wrote  a  highly  Mattering  letter, — a  letter  penned  with 
most  oratorical  art  and  care,  and  evidently  with  great  anxiety  as  to  its 
success, — requesting  the  Venetians  to  eft'ect  by  means  of  their  vesuels  the 
transport  of  a  supply  of  wine  and  oil  from  Istria  to  Ravenna.  'J'he  very 
care  and  polish  that  are  lavished  up<ni  this  letter  seem  to  us  to  be  quite 
decisive  as  to  Rome  having  no  recognized,  stated,  or  easily  available  an 
thority  over  the  Venetians  of  the  isles.  It  is  quite  true,  as  has  been  re 
marked  by  the  learned  count  Darn,  that  notwithstanding  the  urbanity  ol 
the  letter,  it  yet  evidently  contains  an  order.  It  seems  to  us,  that  the 
politely-couched  order  of  such  a  neighbour  as  Rome,  can  scarcely  be  saiti 
to  prove  aught  against  the  actual  politicwl  independence  of  such  a  state  as 
Venice,  and  at  so  early  a  stage  of  its  existence.  It  would  seem  far  more 
correct  to  consider  that  Rome  couched  a  demand,  which  she  knew  was 
not  slrictly  just,  in  terms  which  she  judged  would  be  agreeable  to  hei 
nascent  neighbour.  Even  in  her  decline,  Rome  was  far  too  formidable  a 
neighbour  nut  to  feel  at  liberty  to  make  even  unreasonable  requests  of  a 
community  of  hshermeii  and  small  merchants,  comparatively  prosperous 
as  that  community  might  be. 

With  increase  of  population  and  of  wealth,  the  Venetians,  by  which 
name  we  shall,  to  save  circumlocution,  henceforth  desijfiiaie  only  the 
islanders,  began  to  feel  anxious  about  that  which  was  their  chief  and  cheap 
safeguard,  tht  dilficull  iHvigalion  of  the  lagunes  ;  and  the  naviirutioii  was 
forbidden  not  merely  to  slrangeis  in  general,  but  even  to  that  Padua  which 
once  was  the  metropolis  and  nursing  mother  of  the  island  republic. 
When  wo  consider  the  horrors  to  which  the  cities  on  the  main  land  had 
been  exposed  by  the  barbarian  invaders,  and  reflect  bow  probsihle  it  was 
that  new  invasions  would  occur,  which  only  the  difficulty  of  the  naviga- 
tion  and  the  superiftrily  this  insured  to  the  vessels  of  the  islanders  could 
prevent  from  extending  to  the  isles,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  the  stern 
and  jealous  rule  adopted  by  men  who  had  only  become  islanders  and 
fishers  after  they  had  been  ruined  agriculturists,  flying  in  halite  and  in 
terror  from  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  fertile  of  earth's  lovely  and  fep 
tile  spots.  Nor  was  it  long  ere  the  Venetians  had  good  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  care  they  had  bestowed  equally  upon  ac- 
quiring dexterity  in  the  navigation  of  their  narrow  and  dilliiult(;recks  and 
ehallowB,  and  preventing  alike  dexterity  from  being acquued  by  others. 

The  Slavi,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  people,  had  established  themselves 
in  Dalmalia.  'I  hat  country,  however,  had  already  been  so  often  overrun 
and  plundered,  that  it  afforded  by  no  means  a  sutticient  amount  of  booty 
to  satisfy  so  numerous  and  so  greedy  a  people.  They  consequently 
availed  themselves  of  the  numerous  ports  and  creeks  their  new  country 
atl'orded  them,  to  imitate  the  piratical  example  of  the  Illyrians,  by  whom 
the  country  had  formerly  been  occupied,  and  speedily  became  a  imnie  ol 
terror  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  be  upon  the  sea  in  that  dnection.  The 
Venetians,  perpetually  pursuing  their  commercial  and  carrying  avocations 
in  their  light  vessels,  were  especially  subjected  to  the  attacks  of  these 
daring  marauders,  to  whom  the  portable  but  valuable  freights  Itrought  by 
the  Venetians  from  the  por's  ol  the  eastern  empire,  with  \<  hich  they  car- 
ried on  great  commerce,  were  an  irre8i!»tilile  temptaU  in.  'J'he  hardy  hab 
its  and  active  life  of  the  fishers  and  iv> n  !i  Miits  of  the  Venetian  isles  had 
given  new  vig<iur  and  courage  to  the  r  'nile,  who,  while  living  in  com- 
parative luxury  upon  the  mam  land,  It  'u  abandoned  all  their  pussessiun:] 
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beat  them,  and  co,„p*elM   hem  ^resi^^^^  "»^  "'j'^'^^' 

Venetians  we/e  concerned  there  n     Thi«  i .    '^  "'^  ''^^  *^"«  ''«  '^"•"  ^s 

cumstances,  seems  to  have  been  a*  linK'.^  ''''^'""!?  '**u"'''"y  ""'«••  ^'"' 
causation  of  the  pro8perUvanrnrmri'Jf"v'"^^^  unbroken  chain  of 

days  ;  for  while  L  sEl'wiirwTich  ireTS.r«  *'"  subsequonl  palmy 
rible  and  notorious  pirates  was  esoecSlv  w Jl  .  i  ?  f"/"^""''''«J  l^e  ter- 
and  chivalrous  name  forlL  VenK.,  I  l?''''"'*''*''^  '"  "''''''"  "^'Sh 
the  very  struacrje  and  warfarP  i?.  J.?  •  L^^"  ^'  "'^  ""^^et  of  their  careir, 
gaged  Jith  sotr?e"i  pel  J  e      dt  h\vS^  '"  ^  «"' 

must  have  had  a  mightv  share  iirrlt^.f^.l^*'*''*'*,®  "»'""  •"'^'ssue, 
and  in  forming  thcir^  naVonT  cha  a^^^^^^^^^  ""^ '^^  Venetians, 

commercial  iifdustry  a  id  warlike  /nn-f^.H    in'.  ''^"i"">'  ''•«'n'»>ixl»re  of 

comple'tdri ,  cufoff':,l  tmtSn''St'  ""Z^'  T^k«"  --cessfully,  a. 
The  Lombards,  who  cm«emP,iT,L  ,!'"?.  I''.'  ""f'"''"  «'"P"-«- 
scourges  of  Ilay,  commenced  LrZ.nJi  ^  1'  he  other  barbarian 
Venice  on  the  nuin  land  And  luwaSf.  ""^'  P'""^«""^.  ''■^reer  in 
land  brought  benefit  to  the  isleH  nLT  '  ""  '"'^'^ortune  of  the  main 
rebuilt  i.abitalion8  on  the  mahrhnd^bH  t«L"'''i'  '^l  ^^^^'^^  ''^  "'"  "«^^'V 
and  lake  refuge  in  the  Lie"  /rill'ln  ,f  "''1''"  ''''''''""'"P'''^«^"*^*««' 
of  even  Pa.iua,  their  former  pa?roucL  1.  n^  "'"'"^T  f '^  '''"  i"habitanls 
clergy  setiled  Lmon.r  £n  a^^d  nprm  L  7'"/'"^  f^^^^*'"'  ''"'  «^«"  'he 

tabhfhed  Arian  ?reacl    r    in  tte^^^  ^".Vir^  ^"'"^'"-^^  ««" 

consequence  was,  so  fierce  and  «.!.».       '^"'"'"e'ltal  Venice ;   and  the 

schis.ns.  that  the  clJ^gy  who  £d  fuZIJJ.  """f^""''.  ^"'i'',  ^'"'^^«'^«« 
of  ouittintr  it     Thoiiah  .hi  I  f  u  •*  '^'''""'' '"  ^^^  »«les  did  not  think 

mcrcial  nor  a  maritime  peopineVrtrrverv  in'. 'Z'"?'','' '' '?^ 
upon  the  islanders  for  their  suoolv  of  -.     LTlJ        extent  dependent 
came  from  foreign  countries'    a,,     i/.    hi  n   "''^'',^sa''««  "^  '"^'Jnes  as 

ou,  Htl„„i...,.    E  w/JeSe  hi^lr],  v^  ha,e  l,c„c,f,,r.l,  lo  direct 
which  has  Since  bee.T  cXple    to  dir-     hU  H•"^''"''*  """?  conferred. 


,^pf..' 


isic 


power  of  ttonitnating  lu  iia 
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offices,  and  of  making  peace  and  declaring  war.  Paul  Luke  Analesto 
the  first  duke,  was  elected  in  the  year  697;  and  such  was  the  cunfidence 
which  the  people  reposed  in  their  duke,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  use  his 
own  discretion  how  far  he  would  avail  himself  of  the  advice  ol  the  citi- 
zens. In  the  councils  which  he  called  on  any  matter  of  impuriance,  he  sent 
messages  for  those  citizens  for  whose  judgment  he  had  the  greatest  es- 
teem, praying  that  they  would  come  and  assist  him  with  their  advice. 
This  form  was  retained  by  succeeding  doges,  and  the  citizens  so  sent  foi 
were  called  preffadi  (from  the  Italian  word  prepare,  to  pray).  The  third 
doge,  whose  talents  for  war  had  proved  successful  in  extending  the  powej 
of  the  republic,  at  length  meditated  the  assumption  of  a  more  absolute 
sway,  wishing  to  render  the  supreme  authority  hereditary  in  his  family, 
but  such  conduct  excited  general  alarm  in  the  people;  he  was  assaulted 
in  his  palace,  and  there  put  to  death.  This  event  caused  the  government 
of  Venice  to  be  new  modelled,  and  a  chief  magistrate,  who  was  now  call- 
ed "master  of  the  militia,"  was  elected  annually;  but  his  power  while  in 
office  was  the  same  as  before.  Such  form  of  government  continued  only 
five  years,  when  the  title  of  doge  was  revived  (a.  d.  740),  in  the  person  of 
the  son  of  him  who  had  been  assassinated. 

About  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  every  other  part  of 
the  Christian  world  was  seized  with  a  frantic  rage  for  recovering  the  holy 
land,  the  Venetians  were  so  far  from  contributing  any  forces  for  the  cru- 
sades that  they  did  not  scruple  to  supply  the  Saracens  with  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  every  other  necessary.  As  the  power  of  the  suite  became 
augmented  by  the  acquisition  of  Istria  and  many  ports  of  Dalmatia,  liie 
jealousy  of  the  people  towards  their  doge  became  stronger.  Ai  that  lime 
the  only  tribunal  at  Venice  consisted  of  forty  judges;  these  were  called 
"the  council  of  forty ;"  but  in  the  year  1173.  another  doge,  named  Michieli, 
being  assassinated  in  a  popular  insurrection,  the  council  of  forty  found 
means  to  new  model  the  government,  by  gaining  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
pie  ro  delegate  the  right  of  voting  for  njagisirates,  which  each  citizen  pos- 
sessed, to  four  hundred  and  seventy  persons,  called  councillors,  who  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  "the  grand  council ;"  and,  acting  as  delefratesof 
the  people,  became  what  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  until  that  lime 
had  been.  By  this  artful  innovation  (which  the  people  were  cajoled  into 
an  acquiescence  with,  by  retaining  the  right  of  electing  these  "ouncillors 
aniiually ),  the  democracy  became  presently  subvened  ;  and  an  aristocracy, 
in  its  fullest  and  most  rigid  form,  was  introduced,  by  restricting  the  power 
of  the  doge,  and  instituting  a  variety  of  officers  (all  of  whom  were,  in  a 
short  time,  chosen  from  among  the  nobility)  which  effectually  controlled 
both  the  prince  and  the  people. 

Ziani  was  the  first  doge  elected  after  the  gc  ernment  had  received,  what 
the  event  proves  to  have  been,  its  permanent  modification ;  and  during  his 
administration  the  singular  ceremony  of  espousing  the  sea,  which  has 
been  annually  observed  ever  since,  was  first  adopted,  and  took  its  rise 
from  vhe  assistance  which  the  Venetians  gave  to  the  pope  Alexuiuter  III 
when  hartl  pressed  by  the  emperor  Frederic  Barbarossu,  and  tlie  signal  vic- 
tory tliH^  ohlained  over  a  formidable  fleet  under  the  command  of  Otlio 
son  of  V  lederic,  in  which  the  admiral  and  thirty  of  his  ships  were  taken. 
Alexander,  with  the  whole  city  of  Venice,  went  out  to  meet  Ziani,  the 
conqueror,  on  his  return;  to  whom  his  holiness  presented  a  ring,  8a\  ing 
"Use  tins  ring  as  a  chain  to  retain  the  sea,  henceforth,  in  snhjeciion  to  the 
Venetian  state  ;  espouse  her  with  this  ring,  and  let  the  marriage  be  solem- 
nized annually,  by  you  and  your  successors,  to  the  end  of  time,  thai  the 
latest  |i()s>teriiy  may  know  that  Venice  has  acquired  the  cini,  :e  of  the 
waves,  iind  holds  the  sea  in  subjection,  in  the  eanie  manner  as  a  wife  is 
held  by  her  lumband."  During  the  conlinnance  of  the  republic  tli-s  cere- 
mony was  (leiforined  by  the  d(;ge  droppinj;  a  ring  into  the  sea.    nronono- 
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nov/  forever  gone ;  and.  in  ihe  language  of  the  poet,         "»<'«P«"''«nc«  " 
"  The  ipoaielait  Adriatio  monrni  her  lord." 

The  Venetians  having  extended  ;;,eir  territories  into  Loinbardv  Istria. 
and  Dalmatia,  became  masters  of  manv  of  the  islanH.  in  thL  a  JTi^  i  ^ 
particuh.rly  the  large  and  importartle  of  CaiSL     Ly  wtre  Z  S 

aucea  me  latest  lorm  of  electmg  the  doge ;  and  at  this  iuncture  i#>«lnii<«i 

jessions  in  Lombardy.  and  in  HTaft^e  iL^kh^rcrp^st'o^S 
stuteof  Venice  his  heir.     Towards  the  end  of  the  fift?Sth  ccnturv    h^ 
commerce  and  power  of  the  Venetians  began  to  dec  nefoMhe  Port., 
^uese  having  doubled  theCape  of  Good  Hope,  and  found  a'wav  o^heS 
mlies  by  sea  that  valuable  trade  was  acquired,  first  by  the^iscoverers 
and  afterwards  by  the  Dutch  and  English?  aiscoverers 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenih  century  (a.  d.  1509)  the  dodb  the#.m 
flT;  ^'f?u  «"lSpa'".  joined  in  the  famous  league  of  Can7b?aywhTh 
iirealened  the  subversion  of  the  Venetian  state;  but  the  repub  ic  „mde  a • 
brave  stand  against  its  numerous  and  powerful  enemies    and  th«  V^l 
lans  retained  their  independence,  althoV  >vith  theTss  of"an  their  Zt 
sess  CMS  in   he  ecclesiastical  state  and  tlfe  Milanese.     They  a  so  sKd 
much  from  the  Turks,  who  drove  them  out  of  Cyprus.    In  the  sevrn- 
nd   hfnn"'^''  '^"K  T''''  ""!«  ^^♦^««"  »»>«  government,  thedergy 
w,«i/iP  '  '"''^'"''i'  ^^r^"'  "^^  <■«"""  had  the  advantage.     Venfcc 
was  also  long  engaged  m  fierce  wars  with  the  Turks,  during  which  thev 
lost  Candia,  but  gained  part  of  Dalmatia  and  all  the  Morea    the  latip/ 
with  other  places  and  districts,  the  Turks  recovered  in  t^e  wSr»  which 
were  waged  during  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.     Tl^e  vSaiTiiv 
llZTiu   '^"  y'"'  ^'?7'  »'«^i"g«hownparticularLrksof  respea  0^°^^^^ 
P.Jh  .1'  ''^■?  '""*'  ffenerally  called  in  England  the  pretender,  when  he  vis 
ted  the  city   under  the  character  of  count  of  Albany,  th^  Drilfsh  cour 
Sf 'h'.*''^'""''  '"'^  the  Venetian  resident  at  London  4s  o  dered  ,0 
depart;  but  proper  concessions  being  made  by  the  state,  a  friendiv  fnt..r 
course  was  re-established,  and  in  th'e  year  1745  th«  earl  o    Hold^rne«/e 
was  sent  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Venice.     In  the  year  17G3  the  vl 
neians  found  it  necessary  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  deyof  Alg  eVs.  to  0^? 
hhIL^'^'m"'""'""'"/  '^™'"  '^'  depredations  of  those  corsairsf  bu°  theC 
SS;;  tfc.r?hS?cU"  "-''  ^"""^  "^''^^  ^'  ''^  piratical^JtS 
vaI*!'"  '^'Vl'^  i-epublic  of  Venice  continue  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred 
ye    s  amidst  many  foreign  wars  and  intestine  commotions      Its  gran 
deur,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  trade  •  and  after  thfnl 

fc°/hr'''  ''IT''^'^  and  poLr  suLred  cSderi  drminutio^ 
No  npublic  in  the  history  of  the  world  has  subsisted  for  so  longa  SnacJ 
0  t.me;  and,  as  its  independence  was  noc  founded  on  usurpaLn  So5 
•Hunnued  «,th  blood.  ^>  its  descent  from  that  splendour  and  pJirrwh^eh 


I 
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It  had  once  altainco,  instead  of  degrading,  reflects  the  highest  honour  on 
Ihem.  None  of  the  causes  wiiich  subverted  the  famous  republics  of  an- 
tiquity effected  the  dechne  of  Venice.  No  tyrants  enslaved,  nc  dema. 
gogues  deluded,  no  luxuries  enervated  them.  They  owed  their  gre;aiies9 
to  their  industry,  bravery,  and  maritime  skill;  and  their  decline,  to  the 
revolutions  which  successful  pursuits  of  science  had  produced  in  the  na- 
tions of  Kurope.  For  many  years  they  withstood  the  whole  force  of  the 
C'ti.  u.ia' ' '.  Tie  by  sea  and  land;  and,  although  their  treasures  were 
evfciJU'iiiv  iixi:austcd,  and  their  power  weakened,  their  enemies  have  ex- 
pvm-v'c'  -asequences  scarcely  less  fatal.  No  government  has  been 
more  atlaclied  by  deep-laid  and  formidable  conspiraces  than  that  of  Ven- 
ice :  many  of  which  nave  been  brought  to  the  very  eve  of  execution 
without  discovery  or  suspicion.  But  though  the  entire  subversion  of  the 
state  has  been,  at  times,  impending  from  some  of  these  plots,  yet  until  the 
era  of  the  French  revolution,  they  have  been  constantly  rendered  abortive, 
either  by  the  vigilance  or  ffood  fortune  of  the  senate.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  ihisi,  ,.,i  Sj,!,  ,  ies  was  formed  by  a  doge  named  Marino 
Faliero,  iu  the  yoar  1355,  who  at  thai  time  was  eighty  years  of  age;  but, 
conceiving  a  violent  resentment  against  the  senate,  he  formed  a  plan  in 
order  to  assassinate  the  whole  body.  The  design  was  timely  discovered, 
and  the  dignified  traitor  brought  to  trial,  found  guilty  upon  his  own  con- 
fession, and  publicly  beheaded.  In  the  great  chamber  of  the  palace, 
where  the  portraits  of  the  doges  are  placed,  there  is  a  vacant  space  be- 
tween the  predecessor  and  successor  of  this  man,  where  appears  this  in- 
8cripi\on,*'  Locus  Marini  Falieri  decapitati."  "The  place  intended  for 
the  portrait  of  .Marinus  Fallierus,  who  was  beheaded."  The  year  1018  is 
also  distinguished  by  a  no  less  remarkable  conspiracy,  the  contriver  and 
principal  Hgent  in  which  was  the  marquis  Bedaniar,  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor residing  there.  The  elegant  pen  of  the  abbe  8t.  Real  has  tninsinit- 
ted  to  posltrity  this  very  curious  instance  of  superior  talents  and  oon- 
pumnjate  artifice,  which  were,  for  a  long  course  of  time,  exercised  in 
plotting  the  most  atrocious  deed,  being  no  less  than  the  total  destruction 
of  the  republic.  Otway  has  formed  a  very  i/.  'hetic  tragedy  upon  this 
story,  iu  which  the  character  of  Belvidera,  and  the  love  scenes  between 
her  and  Jaffier,  are  the  only  fictions  of  the  poet. 

The  college,  called  "the  seigniory,"  or  supreme  cabinet  council  of  the 
state,  was  originally  composed  of  the  doge  and  six  counsellors  only,  but 
to  those  at  different  periods  were  added,  six  of  the  grand  council  clioscn 
by  the  senate,  who  are  called  savii  (sages),  then  five  savii  of  the  Terra 
Firma,  whose  more  immediate  department  it  was  to  superintend  the  busi- 
ness of  the  towns  and  provinces  belonging  to  the  republic  on  the  conti- 
nent of  FiUrope,  particularly  what  regarded  their  troops ;  at  one  time 
there  were  also  five  savii  for  maritime  affairs,  but  after  the  state  had  lost 
its  commercial  importance,  five  young  noblemen  were  chosen  by  the 
senate  every  six  months,  who  attended  the  meetings  of  the  seigniory 
without  having  a  vote,  though  they  gave  their  opinions  when  asked :  this 
was  designed  as  an  initiation  into  public  business.  To  thesg  were  added 
the  cinel's  of  the  criminal  court  of  "  forty."  This  college  was  at  once  the 
cabinet  council  and  the  represeiuive  of  the  republic.  'Ihe  comiglio  didieci, 
or  "  council  of  ten,"  was  the  \  ^h  penal  court,  which  consisted  of  ten 
counseliiira;  the  doge,  as  president,  and  liis  six  conglieri,  or  counsellors. 
It  was  supreme  in  uii  state  crimes,  and  |)osse8sed  the  power  of  seizing 
any  one  who  was  accused  before  them,  of  committing  him  to  close  con 
finemont,  and  pruhibiting  all  communication  with  his  relations  and  friends 
of  examining  and  trying  him  in  a  summary  manner;  and,  if  a  majority  ui 
the  council  pronounced  him  guilty,  of  condemning  him  to  death;  thej 
also  might  order  the  execution  to  bo  either  public  or  private,  as  they 
thought  proper.    This  formidable  tribunal  was  establislied.  in  the  year 
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IrusteJtoil.reeindivBs  ari^v;^hn'"  T'^  1^'P''"''  P*'*'"  was  en 
and  forming  the  coun  can;d  ,h7,tu«  "  ^-""^  ^^'^  "'^^^^  <=«""<='l  often, 
wise  kept  the  keys  of  chests  which  arp"^nl''''r-  '^^'  'nquisitors  like^ 
ducal  pHlHce,  endosed  wflh  n  the  onen  iaw^i  nf  t  '"  >V'?^  P«"«  «f  ^^e 
walls ,  through  ^vhich  notes  were  coTvSedbv'T  ^^f  '"^"^  »"  *"« 
to  drop  them  ;  and  thus  noticrwas  spSv  7  "^♦*'"^.  "^''^  "'««  d'spos-eH 
whatever  might  concern  u  to  klw^^  «"""  ^"^  '''«  governmem  ol 

thJse^eSthSry^ 

carted  their  measuresTo  nr^u^lTarto  fram^rf ''^  '*""*"«'  ^^^^  -«"• 
sonieofthe  Venetian  nobles  which  i,.i hi  ^"'^^  accusations  against 
vicled  them  of  treasonable  pactices  a^^^^^^^^  '"^  *''^''"  Ju^Jgesr  con- 

was  publicly  executed.  AtChthe^Kln^  ''r'^'  '*"''  »"«  «'  l^ast 
suspicions,  which  led  to  a  fu'"^detection  of  ,  J  "f  "^?««tions  created 
Which  every  possible  reparation  was  S«t"  hi '"'^'"^  r''^"'«:  "?«" 
victim,  the  honour  of  whose  familvl?«fH^^  manes  of  the  innocent 

which  decreed  the  senTenci^wassUedt^'r^'l^  ^"'  '''^  ^"''""^J- 
power;  tl'e  only  alteration  beinrthHranov.T^.n«f'^'  '^^^  unlimited 
what  more  cautiously  receiver     frri;  ^""">"'o".s."iformation  was  some- 

that-iiisofmoreiS^poraTcetoUe^s^^^^^  '"'•^*"'  •"  Ven™e. 

from  the  appea/ance  of  crhne  than  to  allow  ''""""^'"^  ^'^'y  »"«  «ven 
presumption  of  guilt  appears  oes^anPh?.  P^'^^^  against  whom  a 
&0W  different  this  from  t^e  merciful  snirkryh' '"'r^"'  ''^  "^^y  be." 
beuerten  guiUy  persons  esca^Sn^rt  ^^^SLS  pt^oS  ^sSL^ul'j 

.."LVirt^fhe^^^  bear  a  strong 

Venier  being  doge,  his  son  having  commiUerf'in  nV^^  ^"r"  ^^°°'  ^"'»»'o 
nuty,  was  condemned  in  a  fine  K,e T,  ir^H  <^  ^^''''^  "'^i  "°  ^''^^l  enor- 
oned  for  a  certain  time.     DuHnSrcilllfr'n''^  '«  ^«  ''"P'-'«- 

Honed  to  be  removed  to  a  purer  air  Th.'  i^  "''  ^"^  '^'"  »''^'^'  ^"d  P^^ti- 
daring  that  the  sentence  Ztt  be  execnted^n.  '^"^"^  "j'  petition,  de- 
must  take  the  fortune  of  the  rest  in  the  s.m!  J  ?''^'  ^"'^  "'=*»  f-is  «on 
much  beloved,  and  many  wlicLion^ werrmaT^h7\  ^'^"  ^'^'^  ^'»« 
be  softened,  on  account  of  the  danafr  Tlf^),  m  ^^'""^  ""^  sentence  might 
ther  was  inexorable,  and  he  son  died  Tnn  ""■^«i,«"«d  him,  but  the  fa- 
asonof  another  doge,  named  Fscarl  Z^.T"'  ^'^^  ^^^^  ^^'^f  this, 
mstigator  of  the  murder  of^aseSr  who  uL"'^^^^^^^ 
was  tortured,  banished  a  id  on  hi,  «.  i     ?^  ""*-'  ,°^  '^^  "  council  of  ten." 

ili»g  hi,n  to  exert  hislmeesTfohL'^^ren^r"  '"  'l'"'  '^"'^^  "'^  ^Wi'^*"'  «"  o- 
for  the  purpose  of  aga  n  SrS^i,' '".uf ?'';  "^'^^  ^'"""^eht  back  to  Venice, 

ed  in  tlfest'ate  priso^T^e  onlf  SivVl^^^^^^^^^^  «""«»' 

permission  for  the  doge,  theSheTofThe  unT?r  r  .^^'"^  V^^'  of  granting 
ViSit  .n  his  confinement.  The  Sor  who  £h  ? 'I'f  T*"'^'  '"^  P«y  ^im  a 
years,  and  was  very  old  exhor  pH  i,^=         .        ^^'^  ^'^  office  for  thirty 

firmness;  whilst  theVonVrote/te^nSon^^  ^'"^  <■«»«  ^  h 

""eriy  incapable  of  supporS  the  nlfi„Li  ,  .'""''f  "^^^^  '^"'  '^^^'^^  ^^^ 

»  a..  «go''y  of  grief  heZeKrnse?f  at  h^  i^  £  i'^"''  '^^  ^««  '^«0'"ed. 

'0  take  compassion  on  a  son  whom  h/hon''     ^^'^  ^  ^^''^^  imploring  him 

affection,  and  conjuringVim  to  trhi's'i nt'etfc'e^wUh  t  /'''  ^'^f  ''"^-^ 
g-ite  their  sentence,  that  hp  mi^ht  k1  '"""f  "^e  wjth  the  council  to  miti- 
rfeaths,  that  of  expTrZ  unrieT  t^hi  .«  '''"'^  '^'°'"  '^'^  f^ost  cruel  of  a  I 
«ecl„ded  from  ev?r;;c"?eature  ^hom  hXe§  'Tu'  ''','*  ^^l^^"  ^In 
bad  no  other  effect  upon  the  father  iha„  to  dtu,!*''"  T'""^  intercess.on 
reply  :_•' My  son,  submit  to  he  Lws  of  vnn^^^^  ^""  »''«  following 

me  what  it  is  not  in  my  powerto  obtah,  '^  AffnTH"'^^  ""'^  ^"^  "°'  ««k  o/ 
arable  youth  languisheS  for  a  whife.' aSd  iJil'Z^!^''^^''^^'  "?«  '"I- 


!»M!<<«i)t^ 
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violence  which  his  father,  as  a  magistrate,  did  to  his  paternai  leelings,  ter- 
tnrnated  his  life  somewhat  sooner.    A  short  time  after  this  catastrophe,  a 
Venetian  of  noble  rank,  being  on  his  death-bed,  confessed,  tiiai,  urged  by 
private  resentment,  he  was  tlie  murderer  of  the  senator  whose  assassina 
tion  had  given  rise  to  this  tragic  scene. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

Ir  it  is  hard  to  carry  back  our  ideas  of  Rome  from  its  actual  state  to  the 
period  of  its  highest  splendour,  it  is  yet  harder  to  go  bacic  in  fancy  to  a 
time  still  more  distant,  a  time  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  its  authentic 
history,  before  the  art  of  man  had  completely  rescued  the  soil  of  the 
future  city  from  the  dominion  of  nature.  Here  also  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
accuracy  in  the  details,  or  to  be  certain  that  the  several  features  in  oiir 
description  all  existed  at  the  same  period.  It  is  enough  if  we  can  image 
to  ourselves  some  likeness  of  the  original  state  of  Rome,  bef.ae  the 
undertaking  of  those  great  works  which  are  ascribed  to  the  late  kings. 

The  Pomcerium  of  the  original  city  on  the  Palatine,  as  described  by 
Tacitus,  mcluded  not  only  the  hill  itself,  but  some  portion  of  the  ground 
immediately  below  it  •.  it  did  not,  however,  reach  as  far  as  any  of  the 
other  hills.  The  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aveiitine,  after- 
wards the  site  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  was  in  the  earliest  times  covered 
vyith  water;  so  also  was  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  the  Capitoline,  the  ground  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Roman 
forum.  But  the  city  of  the  Palatine  hill  grew  in  process  of  time,  so  as 
to  become  a  city  of  seven  hills.  Not  the  seven  famous  hills  of  imperial  oi 
republican  Rome,  but  seven  spots  more  or  less  elevated,  and  all  belong- 
m$r  to  three  only  of  the  latter  seven  hills,  that  is  to  the  Palatine,  the 
Cffilian,  and  the  tsquiline.  At  this  tinfle  Rome,  already  a  city  on  seven 
hills,  was  distinct  from  the  Sabine  city  on  the  Capitoline,  Quirinal,  and 
Viminal  hills.  The  two  cities,  although  united  under  one  government,  had 
still  a  separate  existence  ;  they  were  not  completely  blended  in  one  till  the 
reigns  of  the  latter  kings. ,  The  territory  of  the  original  Rome  during  its 
first  period,  the  true  Ager  Romanus,  could  be  gone  round  in  a  single  day. 
It  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Tiber  at  all,  nor  probably  beyond  the  Anio; 
and  on  the  east  and  south,  where  it  had  most  room  to  spread,  its  limit  was 
between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  Ager  Romanus  was  the 
exclusive  properly  of  ilie  Roman  people,  that  is  of  the  housee ;  it  did  iiol 
include  the^  lands  conquered  from  the  Latins,  and  given  back  to  them  again 
•jvhen  the  Latins  became  tlie  pUb.t,  or  commons  of  Rome. 

Well  may  the  inquiring  iiistorian  exclaim.  "  What  was*Rome,  and 
what  was  the  country  around  it,  which  have  both  acquired  an  interest 
such  as  can  cease  only  when  tlie  earth  itself  shall  perish  T  The  hills  o( 
Rome  are  such  as  we  rarely  see  ;  low  in  height,  but  with  steep  and  rocky 
sides.  Across  the  Tiber  the  giouiid  rises  to  a  greater  height  liian  that  o( 
t  le  Roman  hills,  but  its  summit  is  a  level  unbroken  line,  while  the  heights, 
wLich  opposite  lo  Rome  rise  immediately  from  the  river,  under  the 
names  of  Jaiuculus  and  Vaticanus,  then  sweep  away  to  some  distance 
from  it,  and  return  in  iheir  highest  and  boldest  form  at  the  Mons  Marins, 
just  above  the  Miivian  bridge  aiu!  Flaminian  road.  Thus  to  the  west  the 
'.lew  IS  immcdiatelv  bnim.lcd  •  hut  to  the  north  and  north-east  the  eye 
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faii|?«s  ov«r  the  low  ground  of  the  Campagna  to  the  nearest  line  of  the 
Apennines,  which  closes  up,  as  with  a  gigantic  wall  all  the  Sahin^  T  ».;« 
and  VoUcian  lowlands.  wTule  over  it  aT S  TsUnc  ly  ?o  be  seen  he 
high  8u.nm.t8  of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  wth  "Sow.  even  a  this 
day,  for  more  thai,  s.x  months  in  the  year.  South  and  83-^1.68  the 
w.de  pla.n  of  the  Campagna ;  its  level  line  succeeded  by  he  equa  IvTe vel 
...e  of  the  se.  which  can  only  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the  briiSter 
hght  reflected  from  ts  waters.  Eastward  «rtpr  tZ  mi.^o  Jf  ,'"!'8f"\f' 
View  is  bounded  by  the  Alban  hilis^^'cS'V  oH  ^rboK'point  rt.'S  it? 
ofthe  Campagna,  on  the  highest  of  which  (about  three  thoLandfeeO 

T.i  ^LT^^f  ""^c^T^^  ^"'''*"»«'  'he  scene  of  the  common  voX 
of  a  I  the  people  of  the  Latin  name.  Immediately  under  th.s  SS 
po...tl.esihe  crater-hke  basin  of  the  Alban  lake;  a.idniL  nearer  rim 

t'hf.reat' dJif^lJ'slmn'  ''^'r^^^^^  °'  ^«^^"'*'''  ^vhere  the  Lati. 's  heS 
me  great  civii    assen  b hes  of  their  nat  on      FnHhor  »/»  *i,„  .,    .i. 

"f  «'J8%";the.Alban  hills,  lioS  Toiard's  Some^vas  tt    S^^n'aSd 

iTninf  tho  A        ^  ^  Labicum,  seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the 
n  „„  i     ''^P«"""?^«.  just  at  the  spot  where  the  citadel  of  Prfflnesteh£h 
up  on  the  mountai..  side,  marks  the  opening  into  the  count^^  of  the  Hpr 

"Tf^lr'n?.'^  '"'"  '"'  '^^y'  '^'^'  «'^««"'«  'hat  feed  the  LyrTs.  " 

Return..ig  nearer  t„  Rome,  the  lowland  country  of  the  CamDa-rna  is 

Shtth:hnSsT"'"fH''''=^^-    '^he  streaX^s  aSrduH  aKfug! 
gsn,  Dut  the  hiil  sides  above  them  constant  y  break  away  into  little  ro4 

tifSo^hrnn  "''  '"'[^  \^'^^'  '^e  wild  fig  now  Strikes  outfts  brancles  and 
Snl  nf  !^i"'^'*^"V""";^\'^"'  ^"hich  in  old  times  formed  ?henl'tural 
strength  of  the  citadels  of  ibe  numerous  cities  of  Latium.     EKcen??n 
these  narrow  dells,  the  present  aspect  of  the  country  is  a  I  bare  and^des 
oate  with  no  trees  nor  any  human  habitation.     But  ancientir  in  thr 

^^  ,„,,  w.iicnuu  noouea  ine  country  ;  when,  therefore 
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ilie  two  diildren  in  their  basket  were  thrown  into  the  river,  the  waters 
carried  tliem  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  hill,  and  there  the 
basket  was  upset,  near  the  roots  of  a  wild  fig  tiee,  and  the  children 
thrown  out  upon  land.  At  this  moment  there  came  a  she-wolf  down  to 
the  walei  to  drink,  and  when  she  saw  the  children,  she  carried  them  to 
her  cave  hard  by,  and  gave  them  suck ;  and  while  they  were  there,  a 
woodpecker  came  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  cave,  and  brought  them 
food.  At  last  one  Faustuius,  the  king's  herdsman,  saw  the  wolf  suckling 
the  children  ;  and  when  he  went  up,  the  wolf  left  them  and  fled  ;  so  lie 
took  them  home  to  his  wife  Laureniia,  and  ihey  were  b.ed  up  aiond  with 
her  own  sons  on  the  Palatine  hill ;  and  they  were  called  Romulqs  and 
Remus. 

"  When  Romulus  and  Remus  grew  up,  the  herdsmen  of  the  Palatine  hill 
chanced  to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  cattle  on  the  hill  of  Aventinus.  Numitor's  herdsmen  laid  an  am 
bush,  and  Remus  fell  into  it,  and  was  taken  and  carried  olFto  Alba.  But 
when  the  young  man  was  brought  before  Numitor,  he  was  struck  with 
his  noble  air  and  bearing,  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  And  when  Remus 
told  him  of  his  birth,  and  how  he  had  been  saved  from  death,  together  with 
hip  brother,  Numitor  marvelled,  and  thought  whether  this  might  not  be  his 
own  daughter's  child.  In  the  mean  while.  Faustuius  and  Romulus  hasten- 
ed to  Alba,  to  deliver  Remus;  and  by  the  help  of  the  young  men  of  the 
Palatino  hill,  who  had  been  used  to  follow  him  and  his  brother,  Romulus 
took  the  city,  and  Amulius  was  killed  ;  and  Numitor  was  made  king,  and 
owned  Romulus  and  Remus  to  be  born  of  his  own  blood.  The  two 
brothers  did  not  wish  to  live  at  Alba,  but  loved  rather  the  hill  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  they  had  been  brought  up.  So  they  said  that 
they  would  build  a  city  there;  and  they  inquired  of  the  gods  by  augury,  to 
know  whi(rh  of  them  should  give  his  name  to  the  city.  They  watched 
the  heavens  from  morning  till  evening,  and  f'om  evening  till  morning; 
jud  as  the  sun  was  rising,  Remus  saw  six  vultures.  Tliis  was  told  to 
Romulus ;  but  as  they  were  telling  him,  behold  there  appeared  to  him 
twelve  vultures.  Then  it  was  disputed  again,  which  had  seen  the  truest 
iign  of  the  god's  favour;  but  the  most  part  gave  their  voices  for  Romulus. 
So  he  began  to  build  his  city  on  the  Palatine  hill.  This  made  Ilemus 
;ery  angry  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  ditch  and  the  rampart  which  were 
irawn  round  the  space  where  the  city  was  to  be,  lie  scornfully  leapt  over 
.hem,  saying,  *  Shall  such  defences  as  these  keep  your  city  V  As  he  did 
'.his,  C2kr.  who  had  the  charge  of  the  building,  struck  Remus  with  the 
ipade  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  slew  him  ;  and  they  hurisd  him  on 
the  hill  Remuria,  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  spot  where  he  had 
wished  to  build  the  city. 

"  But  Romulus  found  that  his  people  were  too  few  in  numbers ;  so  he 
4et  apart  a  place  of  refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  safe  from 
his  pursuers.  So  many  fled  thither  from  the  countries  roimd  about ;  those 
who  had  shed  blood,  and  fle*.  from  the  vengeance  of  the  avenger  of  blood, 
those  who  were  driven  out  from  their  own  homes  by  thoir^eneniies,  and 
even  men  of  low  degree  who  had  run  away  from  their  lords.  Thus  th« 
city  became  full  of  people ;  but  yet  they  wdiiled  wives,  and  the  nations 
round  about  would  not  give  them  their  daughters  in  marriage.  So  Rom- 
ulus gave  out  that  he  was  going  to  keep  a  great  festival,  and  there  wero 
to  be  sports  and  games  to  draw  a  multitude  together.  The  neighbours 
came  to  see  the  show,  with  their  wives  and  their  daughters;  there  came 
the  people  of  Cfcuiiia.  and  of  Crustumerium,  and  of  Anl«'i!(na,  and  a  great 
multitude  of  the  Sabines.  But  while  they  were  looking  at  the  games.lhe 
people  of  Romulus  rusheti  out  upon  them,  and  carried  off  the  women  to  be 
Iheir  wives.     Upon  this  tlio  people  of  Cienina  first  made  war  upon  the 

-^.»l^  nf  D.>>nijliia  •    Itiit    tjiuu    u/sre    hanlfti;    i»nil    Romnlll!'    n'itll    hlfl    OWU 
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daughter  of  the  chief  who  had  cha/e  oTLIT^,  '^'  ^'''  "^"P^'"'  ^^e 
draw  near,  and  marked  Zirbrace?pf«»"<i  in   f°"res«'Saw  the  Sabines 
these  orn.menta,  and  p  omLed  L  bl^r""  ,h"'L*!;^  ''^^^'^  ^^^  ^'"'S^<^  »<"'« 
would  give  her  those  brSuHn Is  the^wnL^'"  mto  their  hands  if  they 
opened  a  gate,  and  let    n  thl Snl.  /     Tl  "P°"  ^^^"  '^'■"is.     So  she 
upc.her  their  WghshedswhtSMhVv'hn  '^^^'  l^ '^^y  «=«"'«  »"•  threw 
her  to  death.    Thus  the  Sab  nes  U  th.  f  •"!  ""  ^^^l'  l'"'"''  «"''  ^"^sf'ed 
Saturnius;  and  thev  and  The  SCs  Sfnl/hfrn   "^^'f  ^^'^  «"  '^^  ^iU 
the  hill  and  the  city  of  Romulus     ThiSin.K^  '"  '^^  "^"^^  '""^'^«eii 
and  came  up  close  to  on^DreeaTcsof.fc'''^^^.*''  ?^'  '^e  better, 
ius  shut  the  gate,  but  it  opened  of  its  o  vn  J  ^'^  ^^^  P'°P'«  °'"  «°™»' 
Bhut  it.  and  once'and  agaK  opened      Bu^  a.  t^h'.  '^T'  ""'^  "»«'"  "^^y 
in,  behold  there  burst  fSrth  from  tho   PmnU  fr  i      ^'''"u^'.  '*'^'"«  '•"«hinj 
gate,  a  mighty  stream  of  wate?  and  svTe^pt  al^^yTl  Z^'^^  ^''  "^^  '^' 
Ihe  city.     For  this  it  was  ordered  that  Thft^mX  If  Sabmes,  and  saved 
ever  open  in  the  time  of  war,  that  the  eod  mSLf  •''^""Vhould  stand 
'"'^•A?te^r^S  rv=i?  f ''  '''  P-Ple^of  KLhfs  ''^  "''''  ^'  «"  '^'« 

flight.  that  hi  might  stay  the  DPnnl^^n.  P''^^*:'^  1"  •'"^^'  '^^e  "'ayer  of 
they  turned  agahf  to  b  [tie  And  now  Ihe'fiohf""  "'^^  ''"'  ^'^J"^^'  «"d 
when,  on  a  sud-Jen,  the  Lbine  wo,Ien  who  lJ"h  """'"■  '''f"  ^^^'^ 
down  from  the  hil.  Palatinus  aid  ran?,? hJ  u  ^''f"  '''''"'^'J  "ff.  ran 

fathers,  and  prayed  them  lolly"  atidetV^'^J^l^'^.^l^^  I!'"  "'«*^ 
with  one  another,  and  the  two  opohIp  hlL^..  '^  ."'•^J'  '""^^e  Pcace 

their  king  dwelt  o^fti;  fll  rtur£\SK  is^T'/r^'^'  Sabines'wUh 
the  hill  Quirinalis  ;  and  the  peoDle  «f  Sl.i,?  ''^ •  1"^  P^.P'tolmm,  and  on 
the  lull  Palatinus.  But  lie  kin/s  w  h  thi?  "^  '"'  "?  ^''^""  '''"8  '!»'«"  «" 
l^etwren  Saturnius  an  Pal  ,tim,f  Zlt  '  ^"""''ellors  met  in  the  valley 
and  the  place  where  h^y  2  J;  cXi  P.^^^^^^  H'eir  common  matters^; 
place  of  meeting.'  S  2  Xr  his  Tan,.?'"'''""?' '"':.'"''  '"««»«  ' 'he 
Laurenlum.  because  some  S  his  k',.,,™!  ^f  "''""  ^^  ^^^  P«'>Ple  ol 
«'oul,!uotdo  them  justice  So  Rom  Z  '^"'^  ^''.""^^d  H'em  and  he 
-aiionr;  and  his  oJ^Sle  were  S  |  hTp'  ''^  '"T^"'n"^'''  ^'»"» 
Ihe  name  of  the   city  on   the  hfl    P.  Ro"'ans,  for   Roma  wa» 

riMiilis  was  Quirium.  THp  np,,ni»  Lo/  J-  ,  j"  '*  Saturnms  and  Qui- 
Uann>e,,8es.  LKrhrTUicmsrs'^^ndThrtt'''^''^  T  'i''''  'ribes;  the 
'•ailed  from  Romulus,  and  the  Titien  es  fmm  TaH  i"  ^TW  "'*"•« 
«ere  ca  ed  from  Lucnmn  nn  V.r,  L  ?  '™m    raiius ;  and  the  Lucorea 

RonndusinhisZr  ISsab^^^^^^^  ''^''  «"""«  to  he" 
In  each  tribe  there  were  tZ  curiT  o„  n  ''"  ?"  "^  1'"'  ''""^'^  ^alius'^ 
men  of  the  three  tribes  wt"  .hrerOu  ,,,,nH  V'.?"'''^^  '"""  '  »»  «»  "'e 
w.Te  called  a  I^gi.u,  T!  erfwer^  Z  tCf  ' ''''i  ^-KJ"  <>"  f"ot.an<. 
thn.e  wfre  called  OelcrianrhPrn..„  .h  .  •"?  ''""^''•'d  horsemen,  ana 
«lain  Reu,us.  There 'rbVsSJ'  In!,'"  ii'"'/  ^'"V''''t  ^eler  who  had 
.nHte,Thr.Ts.':cot l.?^  ^J"„".  /it!^  t«.,  htmdred  men.  which 


--  -Hlled  a  sena^,';h     i;.7cou  en  of  H  I  rs    R  "  ^T'''"^  ""'"'  -'"^^ 
and  tfrntleto  his  people :  if  aTv  we?e  2"  "J^  "^    "^ 
"">-n  .0  death,  but  male  tt  en  p.yrfl  fo  f,  L  K  ^^  ""?"''  '""  ^''•'  ""'  P"' 
''«  was  very  successful.  t^nTZlLTu'J:^    1 "'"! «?^"     I"  '"•  ^'t. 


"«  was  very  succeMn     a  d  V    U„ !'?  "'""'?  "'"^  ""^n     In  hi,  w  r. 

en..nies.    Xt  Ins^  .  tenfo  L'Sf^       PI'"';'''  ^'"^  "»'  "P"''"  "f  <''«.r 
oiiB  .lu«  i.«  -„ii_jV.:       "<:''«>>  reigned  nearly  forty  vnnr..  it  '.i.u i  .k«. 
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Pool ;  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  arose  a  dreadful  storm,  and  all  was 
dark  as  night ;  and  the  rain,  and  thunder  and  lightning,  were  so  terrible, 
that  all  the  people  fled  from  the  fleld,  and  ran  to  their  several  homes.  At 
last  the  storm  was  over,  and  they  came  back  to  the  field  of  Mars,  but 
Romulus  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  for  Mars,  his  father,  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  in  his  chariot.  The  people  knew  not  at  first  what  had  be- 
come  of  him ;  but  when  it  was  night,  as  one  Proculus  Julius  was  coming 
from  Alba  to  the  city,  Romulus  appeared  to  him  in  more  than  mortHJ 
beauty,  and  grown  to  more  than  mortal  stature,  and  said  to  him,  '  Go,  tell 
my  people  that  they  weep  not  for  me  any  more ;  but  bid  ihcm  be  brave 
and  warlike,  and  so  shall  they  make  my  city  the  greatest  in  the  earih.' 
Then  the  people  knew  that  Romulus  was  become  a  god ;  so  they  built  a 
temple  to  him,  and  offered  sacrifice  to  him,  and  worshipped  him  evermore 
by  the  name  of  the  god  Quirinus." 

But  to  quit  the  hyperbole  of  legendary  lore  and  speak  in  plain  terms,  it 
amounts  to  this — R.omulus,  the  grandson  of  Numitor,  king  of  the  Latins, 
joined  with  his  brother  Remus  \n  an  attempt  to  re-establish  his  grand- 
father in  the  possession  of  his  throne,  and  Amulius,  the  usurper,  was  put 
to  death.  Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  two  young  heroes  next  assem- 
bled a  number  of  the  lowest  orders  of  the  people,  and  built  a  city  on  the 
Aventine  hill,  to  which  Romulus  gave  his  name ;  and  soon  after  becoming 
Jealous  of  his  brother,  caused  him  to  be  assassinated. 

We  turn  to  the  pages  of  Dr  Arnold,  who,  after  referring  those  who 
desire  to  go  deeply  into  the  whole  question,  to  the  '  immortal  work  of 
Niebuhr,'  very  justly  observes,  that  "  the  first  question  in  the  history  of 
every  people  is,  what  was  their  race  and  language  1  the  next,  what  was 
the  earliest  form  of  their  society,  their  social  and  political  organization !" 

"  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  not  called  Roman,  but  Latin.  Po* 
litically,  Rome  and  Latium  were  clearly  distinguished,  but  their  language 
appears  to  have  been  the  same.  This  langunge  is  different  from  the  Ktrus 
can,  and  from  the  Oscan  ;  thus  the  Romans  are  marked  out  as  distinct 
from  the  great  nations  of  central  Italy,  whether  Etruscans,  Umbriaiis, 
Sahines,  or  Samnites.  On  the  other  hand,  the  connection  of  the  Latin 
language  with  the  Greek  is  manifest.  Many  common  words,  which  in 
nation  ever  derives  from  the  literature  of  another,  are  the  same  in  Greek 
and  Latin  ;  the  declensions  of  the  noims  and  verbs  are,  to  a  great  degree, 
similar.  It  is  proltablc  that  the  Latins  belonged  to  that  great  race  which, 
in  very  earlv  times,  overspread  both  Greece  and  Italy,  under  the  various 
names  of  Pelasgians,  Tyrsenians,  and  Siculians.  It  may  be  believed, 
that  the  Hellenians  were  anciently  a  people  of  this  same  race,  but  that 
•ome  peculiar  circuniHtances  gave  to  them  a  distinct  and  superior  charac- 
ter, and  raised  them  so  fur  above  their  brethren,  tliat,  in  after  ages,  they 
disclaimed  all  connection  with  them.  But  in  the  Latin  language  there  ii 
another  element  besides  that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  Greek. 
This  element  belongs  to  the  languages  of  central  Italy,  and  may  be  called 
Oscan.  The  terms  relating  to  agriculture  and  domestic  life  are  mostly  de 
rived  from  the  Greek  part  of  the  language;  those  relating  to  arms  and 
war  are  mostly  Osean.  It  setms,  then,  not  only  that  the  Lhtins  were  a 
mixed  people,  but  that  they  arose  out  of  a  conquest  of  the  Pelasyians 
by  the  Oscans ;  so  that  the  latter  were  the  ruhng  class  of  the  united 
nation,  the  former  its  subjects.  The  Latin  language,  then,  may  afford 
us  a  clue  to  the  origin  of  the  Latin  people,  and  so  far  to  that  of  the  Ko 
inins.  But  it  does  not  explain  the  difference  between  Romans  and  Laliim, 
to  which  the  peculiar  fates  of  the  Roman  people  owe  their  origin.  We 
musv  inquire,  then,  wliai  the  Romans  were  which  the  other  Latins  were 
not :  Hiid  as  language  cannot  aid  us  here,  we  must  have  recourse  lootliet 
U.H'iislance,  to  geography  and  national  traditions.  And  thus,  at  the  name 
unt«i,  we  shall  arrive  at  an  answer  to  the  second  qunstion  in  Rumuii  lub- 
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o»y,  what  was  the  earliest  form  of  rivil  society  at  Rome  t  If  we  look 
(It  the  map,  we  shall  see  that  Rome  lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  La- 
Hum,  divided  from  Ltruria  only  by  the  Tiber,  and  having  the  Sabi.ies  close 
oil  the  north,  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio.     No  other  Latin  town,  so 

Z  Yih?  y'T  'T  ■"?'"  T  l^^  ''''"" '  «•""«  "'"^  ^'"«'^«-ed  on  and  round 
he  Aibaii  hilb,  others  hned  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean;  but  from  all 
these  Rome,  by  its  position,  stoop  aloof.     Tradition  rep^irts  that  as  Rome 
was  ihiis  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Latin  cities,  and  so  near  a  neighbour 
to  the  biruscans  and  Sabiiies,  so  its  population  was  in  part  forn^ed  out 
of  these  nations,  and  many  of  its  rites  and  institutions  borrowed  from  the 
other.     I  radition  describes  the  very  first  founders  of  the  city  as  the  shep- 
herds  and  herdsmen  of  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  tells  how  their  numbers 
were  presently  swelled  by  strangers  and  outcasts  from  all  the  countries 
aboui.     It  speaks  of  a  threefold  division  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  very 
earliest  age  of  its  history;  the  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses.  and 
Lureres.     It  distinctly  acknowledges  the  Titienses  to  have  been  Sabiiies  ■ 
^l^'v^'T^.i?  ,  "r  fr'.'^'  ^'  ll'e  origin  of  the  Luceres.  it  connects  thei; 
nnme  with  that  of  the  htruscan  Lucumones,  and  thus  supposes  them  to 
have  been  composed  of  t  truscans.     We  know  that  for  all  points  o  detail, 
and  for  keeping  a  cijrrect  account  of  time,  tradition  is  worthless.     It  is 
very  possible  that  al   the  Kiruscan  rites  and  usages  came  in  with  the 
Tarquinii,  and  were  falsely  carried  back  to  an  earlier  period.     But  the 
mixuire  of  Sahines  with  the  original  people  of  the  Palatine  hill,  cannot 
be  dmihled ;  and  the  stones  of  the  asylum,  and  of  the  violence  done  to 
theSab-ie  women,  seem  to  shew  that  the  first  settlers  of  the  Palatine 
were  an  .xed  race,  in  which  other  blo<.d  was  largely  mingled  with  that 
of  the  LHtins.     We  may  conceive  of  this  earlier  people  of  Mamers,  as  of 
he  iMH.nrrtini  of  a  more  historical  period  :  that  Kiey  were  a  bund  of  reso- 
ute  attveiituiers  from  various  parts,  practised  in  arms,  and  little  scrunii- 
bus  how  they  used  them.     Thus  the  origin  of  theh-ghest  Roman  nobility 
greatly  resembled  that  of  the  larger  band  of  adventurers  who  followed 
the  standard  of  William  the  Norman,  and  were  the  founders  of  the  no- 

TV  '';''?'";  .  "o  P''"f'®  "^  ^'''^^"^  "f  '^»'"«'  ^"ere  divided  into 
the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  from  whatever 
circumstances  tliey  may  have  risen.  Kach  of  these  tribes  was  divided 
into  ten  smaller  bodies  called  curi*  ;  so  that  the  whole  people  consisted 
01  thirty  euri*:  the  same  divisions  were  in  war  represented  t)y  the  thirty 
centuries  which  made  up  the  lesfion,  just  as  the  three  tribes  were  repre- 
seined  i.y  the  three  centuries  of  horsemen;  but  that  the  soldiers  of  each 
centiiiy  were  exactly  a  hundred,  is  apparently  unfoum.ed. 
VVe  see,  then,  that  this  city,  which  afterward  became  the  mistress  o( 

Hh  urH  will,  tlie  plough  in  an  unprodu-ilive  soil.  Kvery  one  made  choice 
of  the  sfM.t  ho  meant  to  cultivate;  and,  until  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the 
UhuIs  3fi,  years  after  its  foundation,  it  was  rather  Ut  be  called  a  mass  of 

^n[!r!  r  1  '  M ''  """u  "  '■'*K"'«':'y  •""!'  ^>^y-  whereas,  tne  circumfer- 
me  of  the  walls,  in  the  tune  of  Augustus,  was  thirty  thousand  paces, 
vithoui  including  the  part  that  approached  the  Tiber,  which  was  twenty 

„rrh''^  S''  r"''*'"^' "i'"'  "^  "'"  *"''"•■''••  ""  fnbellishments  wera 
«ii|ierh  and  pm(li;riou8.     Uut  to  return  to  the  first  foundation  of  Itoine. 

.  ,.,f,  r"'"7"'"^  '^"'*'  r""""  "'  '^''''  ^""''  *'"""«  "'«  H'xniins;  and  their 
m-  «h  .M,rs  being  unwilling  u,  marry  their  daughters  to  these  heroic  rob 
«e  s  Koinulns  caused  public  gaineH  i..  be  exhil)ited.  at  which  many  of  the 
«  .  „  /r'V"  ^^"'M>n'8eiii.  who  were  seiied  by  the  Uoman,.  Tim 
Ern,r*R'''' ",*'''■, ''•'''**'•'?  ""\'r  "«»"»»•.  which  terminated  in 
£  «  .hi  '^•"""'"'  /'•'"'»  "cknowledged  king.  ..iideavoured  to  civilize 
niHiie«  subieels;  an-l,  having  ancertained  their  niimb«r,  which  was  3.000 


tnmn.  Ii<>  divtiiml  ih 


MH  iiiif  tiifj—  tribes  of  i.OQi'i  each,  aiitl  ottuii  irit<c 


iJItU 
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ten  curiae  of  iOO  each.  Ho  employed  by  turns  force  and  address  to  com- 
plete the  work  he  had  begun  :  he  formed  a  body  of  cavalry,  consisting  of 
three  hundred  men;  and  chose  for  his  council  one  hundred  old  men,  oral 
least  8Mch  as  had  experience  to  recommend  them.  To  these  he  gave  the 
name  of  senators.  Romulus  governed  happily  during  five  years  with  Ta- 
tius,  whom  he  had  associated  in  ttie  government :  but  Talius  being  killed 
at  Lavinium,  Romulus  was  left  sole  possessor  of  the  sovereign  power. 
He  conquered  the  Fidenee  and  the  Veientes ;  and  cemented,  by  salutury 
lawp,  the  strength  and  tranquility  of  Rome  ;  but  afterward,  aiming  to  be- 
come a  despot,  he  was  assassinated  in  the  senate. 

After  an  interregnum,  Numa  Pompilius  was  elected  king.  The  amiable 
and  humane  disposition  of  this  prince  softened  the  warlike  and  ferocious 
temper  of  the  Romans.  To  restain  them  from  outrage  and  barbarity,  he 
pietended  to  have  received  his  instruction  from  the  nymph  Kgeria;  an 
artifice  which  had  the  desired  effect.  His  reign  was  pacific  throughout : 
he  inspired  the  people  with  a  love  of  religion  i«nd  peace  ;  he  encouraged 
a^rriculture;  amended  the  calendar ;  moderated  the  laws  relative  to  pater- 
nal authority ;  created  the  pontiffs,  the  vestals,  Ac,  and  died  justly  ri'gret- 
ted  by  the  people,  who  lamented  him  as  a  father  and  a  king.  It  was  Nuina 
who  established  the  different  religious  ceremonies  and  orders  of  priests; 
namely,  thirty  curiones,  or  priests  of  the  curiae,  one  for  each  ;  three  flam- 
ens,  or  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quiriiius;  three  hundred  coleres,  or 
sacrificers;  a  body  of  augurs,  who  interpreted  signs,  dreams,  6cc.;  four 
vestal  virgins,  priestesses  of  Vesta,  leading  a  life  of  continence,  and  pre 
serving  a  perpetual  fire  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess;  the  salii  wlio  had 
charge  of  twelve  sacred  shields,  suspended  in  the  'emple  of  Mais  ;  feciales, 
or  heralds ;  and  poniifices,  who  presided  over  all  religious  affairs.  The 
latter  formed  a  college,  the  head  of  which  was  termed  the  pontifex  m;ixi 
nius,  and  was  generally  some  eminent  person  in  the  state,  as  the  king, 
consul,  or  emperor.  'I'here  was  .another  class  of  ministers  of  religion 
called  harnspices,  who  pretended  to  loret(^ll  events  by  inspecting  the  eu 
trails  of  beasts  offered  in  sacrifices;  but  Numa  did  not  allow  such  sacri- 
fices in  his  reign. 

Tullus  Hoslilins,  his  successor,  was  an  ambitions  and  intrepid  prince 
who  delighted  in  war;  he  defewted  tlie  Fidenates  and  the  Subines,  and 
demolished  Alba.  The  Horatii  and  the  ('iiraiii  were  chosen  to  fight  three 
apainsl  three:  two  of  the  Hor.itii  being  killed,  the  reniaining  one  had  re- 
course  to  sliatagem,  and  by  that  means  conquered  his  adversaries:  alioi 
having  gained  the  victory,  he  killed  his  sister  for  shedding  tears  for  one 
oftheCnralii.  Tullus  Hostilius  is  shIi)  to  have  died  by  a  thunderbolt,  butt 
more  probably  by  conspiracy.  The  fine  disposition  of  Numa  reappeareil 
in  Ancus  Marlins,  a  friend  to  the  arts,  to  religion,  and  to  peace.  The 
Latins,  mistaking  the  character  of  Ancus,  made  war  upon  him  ;  but  were 
soon  taught  that  he  .was  equally  capable  of  huinhling  his  enemies  as  of 
making  Ins  people  happy  ;  he  subdued  the  Veientes,  the  Fidenule.'»,  and 
the  Volscians.  He  embellished  Home,  built  publn;  prisons,  and  founded  the 
port  of  Oslia.  Tarqnin  the  KIder,  d.  scended  from  a-i  illnalrioiis  fmnily 
of  Corinth,  was  elected  as  the  successor  of  Ancus.  The  iniroductio.'i  of 
plebeians  into  the  senate,  the  deconiiionof  Home  with  superb  edifices, and 
the  foundalion  of  the  capiud.  were  the  principal  e  rents  of  his  reign.  Ser- 
vius  Tullins,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  succeeded  Tarqnin  in  the  Roman 
throne.  He  subdued  the  enemies  of  Home,  enacted  salutary  laws,  en- 
larged the  city,  established  qnitrenis,  and  a  body  of  magistrates  to  jiidgo 
parnoular  causes.  Having  formed  :h«  desiun  of  inakiig  his  subjects  Iree 
it  was  his  iiueiilion  to  change  the  form  of  uovernnunit  from  a  monarchy 
to  that  of  a  republic;  bui,  being  murdered  by  T.irquin,  who  siMTceded 
him  on  the  throne,  this  generous  resolution  was  prevented  from  fulfilment. 
He  reigned  gloriously,  and  cninented  the  union  between  Home  and  tbv 
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.ry;  paying  li.tle  regard  to  the  estau"J,ed  llwfhe  oS«!h  .h^''''""^ 
and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  senate  forri.i..f.M'^'^^u'^®P''"P'^ 

Taranin  and  his  sons  increased  ao  much  the  oubUo  h.ir'^H  '^<^«'P«  '"■'l'."^ 

that\e  was  precipitated  from  a  th^ror^hSeS  fe  tVacef  '«*"""  *"" 

It  18  observable,  m  this  sketch  of  the  Roman  history  that  thP  (Jr,.-t« 

Buccesstui  in  war,  from  being  inured  to  it'  anH  m  »h^  o„j  „f  r     ^ 

The  Romaft  Repubuc. 

nf'Slnf2"I'."''',*''''"f^'"*"?''rf*'''^*''''«'''''''^«'^'"enced  with  the  expulsion 
of  Tarq  iin,  the  ast  king  of  Rome;  and  it  having  been  declared  hvhr 
senate  that  he  had  forfeited  the  royal  dignity,  they  decS  two  J^hLf 

'K  cl'Sf;  h": '"'  ''T'l'  -hose'powfr  Jas  t^last  o  ly       "e  ^ear 
itie  consuls  had  several  other  m;ig  mtrates  ^ubordiniiA  in  t\L^lJh 
praetors,  magistrates  whose  ofric.  ft  was  to  reS   i mUce      ribmes    .h« 

SH:""t"' -r--^ ;---  si- ^c  ™! 

was  annoi,  U     '^i""'"""  """'T'^y  =  »"'^'  ""  P'^'-^i'^i'lar  occasions,  a  dfcta'ol 
was  appouited,  who  poasessed  sovereign  auihorilv.  "'t-iaior 

coM,t  „;,  .  nle  T,    '    ..lir"-  •""f","''"'"'"  ««"niBhed   their  enemies,  wh- 

i*)-.!  a'    lo   >    Th  "^"  ""P;''"''"'^v  i  and  from  (his  tim.-  the  Tamuirs 

S  :L.'and  iVo'i!i';,r"'''  '"""^  t"i<l  liitherlo  subsisted   botwon?  th! 

'  t  .a«i  and  Ue  plebeians  auginenled  rather  than  abated:   the  latter 
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thought  the  power  invested  in  the  consuls  too  preat,  although  it  h^d  been 
considerably  lessened  by  the  Valerian  law.  They  accjirdingly  retired  to 
the  sacred  mountain,  ail^d  violent  measures  were  used  in  vain  to  reducci 
them;  but  the  mild  and  simple  eloquence  or  Menenius  Agrippa  induced 
them  to  listen  to  terms  of  accomodation.  They  demanded  a  magistrate, 
whose  bvisiness  it  should  be  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  their  interests, 
and  defend  them  agauist  the  intrigues  of  the  cimsuls  and  the  senate: 
accordingly,  tribunes  were  created,  and  established  by  a  law,  denominated 
sacred,  and  which  in  some  measure  relieved  them  from  the  yoke  of  aris- 
tocracy, now  become  nearly  as  heavy  as  the  despotism  of  tlieir  kings. 

The  Roman  people  continued  to  be  everywhere  successful  in  battle ; 
but  their  intestine  divisions  brought  them  frequently  into  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Coriolanus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  generals,  was  lan- 
ished  by  a  popular  faction,  and  his  services  wholly  forgotten.  Enraged 
at  their  ingratitude,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  ihe  Volscians,  marched 
against  his  country,  and  would  probably  have  become  its  conqueror,  liad 
it  not  been  that  the  entreaties  of  his  mother  prevailed  on  liiin  to  desist 
from  his  enterprise.  Spurius  Cassiiis,  aspiring  at  tyranny,  proposed  the 
agrarian  law,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  source  of  discord  ;  he  was  thrown 
from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  death  destined  for  the  punishment  of  tniitors. 
Soon  after  this,  Cincinnatus  quitted  his  plou<fh  for  the  good  of  the  repub- 
lic;  he  left  his  field  for  the  city;  and  his  peaceful  rustic  employment  for 
the  rude  clamour  of  war.  This  celebrated  chiiracter  suppressed,  during 
the  consulate,  the  factions  of  the  tribunes;  and,  while  dictator,  defeated 
the  enemies  of  the  republic.  After  having  performed  several  other  actions 
whi<^h  added  glory  to  his  character,  he  augmented  it  by  another  superior 
to  them  all :  that  of  returning  to  his  plon>rh  without  ambition,  but  with  the 
honest  pride  of  having  served  his  couiiiry. 

The  imperfection  of  the  laws  in  anaiion  30  addicted  to  war  as  the  Ro- 
mans, obliged  the  people  of  Ronje  to  borrow,  from  ibose  of  Athens,  ihe 
laws  of  Solon.  The  decemvirs,  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  law.i 
was  committed,  adopted  those  which  appeared  to  them  most  eligible;  pro- 
fiting by  the  sigaciiy  of  the  Greeks,  as  the  Greeks  had  done  t>y  the  Kiryp- 
tians.  After  having  digested  them,  they  delayed  to  put  them  in  force, 
and  governed  with  despotic  authority.  The  ill  success  against  'he 
^quites  and  Sabines ;  the  murder  of  Siccius  Dentatua,  a  man  of  great 
valour,  but  obscure  birth,  who  had  opposed  their  tyranny  ;  ihe  reciprocal 
hatred  subsisting  between  the  army  and  the  senate:  and,  lastly,  the  death 
of  Virginia,  stabbed  by  her  father  to  save  her  from  the  disho'.onr  intend- 
ed her  by  Appius,  gave  the  finishing  nlow  to  their  power  and  despotism; 
and  the  same  crime  which  had  proved  fatal  to  monarchy,  was  the  ruin  oj 
the  decemvirate. 

The  consuls  and  the  military  tribunes  succeeded  each  other  alternately 
during  seventy-eight  years,  iu  which  time  the  enemies  of  Home  reaped 
considerable  advantages  from  their  internal  dissensions.  Camillus,  who 
opposed  the  tribunes  concerning  the  agrarian  law,  was  banished.  Rome 
was  soon  afterattackcd  by  the  Gauls,  who  plundered  and  burnt  great  part 
of  It.  Camillns  was  recalled,  and  made  dictator:  he  entirely  •defeated  the 
invadeie  and  Rome  arose  from  its  ashes  with  addirional  splendour.  The 
people,  pro  noted  by  the  tribunes,  were  on  the  point  of  qniiting  Home, 
and  transferri.:g  the  republic  to  the  Veientes  ;  but  Camillns  opposed  the 
design,  and  turned  their  restless  thoughts  toward  military  acliievo 
ments.  He  began  with  the  Samnites,  a  fienre  and  warlike  nation,  hiilirrto 
unconquered.  A  long  and  bloody  war  look  place.  The  senate  [lunished 
with  extreme  severity,  the  treason  of  Hnr!;B  of  the  Roman  troops,  who 
charmed  with  the  climate  of  Padua,  whtre  they  lay  in  garrison,  formed  a 
design  of  murdering  the  inhabitants,  and  establishing  ihcmselvi^  in  the 
posaeBhioii  of  their  country.     Manilas  had  his  son  put  to  death,  although 
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veterate  enemy,  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  by  poison.  Tlie  war  with 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  and  afterwards  with  Perseus,  his  son,  was  a 
remarkable  epoch.  Philip,  after  having  suffered  great  loss,  made  peace 
with  the  Romans;  but  Perseus,  with  a  view  of  recovering  back  what  his 
father  had  lost,  renewed  a  war  which  deprived  him  bolh  of  liberty  and 
life,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province.  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  who  had  declared  war  against  the  Romans  in  complian(!e  with  the 
wishes  of  Hannibal,  was  likewise  obliged,  in  order  to  obtain  peace,  to  cede 
all  the  country  he  possessed  on  the  western  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 

The  Romans  beheld  with  pain  the  existence  of  Carthage,  and  eagerly 
sought  an  occasion  to  commence  hostilities.  An  opportunity  soon  pre- 
sented itself.  T|ie  Carthaginians  being  at  war  with  Ma^sinissa,  king  ot 
Numidia,  the  Romans  armed  in  his  favour,  and  sent  a  strong  force  against 
Carthage  itself.  The  Carthaginians  defended  themselves  courageously; 
but  the  Roman  commander,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  becoming  master 
of  it,  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  carried  with  him  its  riches  to  Rome.  Thus 
ended  the  third  Punic  war;  and  thus  fell  Carthage,  the  ancient  and  pow- 
erful rival  of  Rome,  B.  0.147.  Carthage  was  originally  a  colony  from 
Tyre,  founded  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  about  70  years  before  tlie  founda- 
lion  of  the  city  of  Rome.  It  was  a  commonwealth,  governed  by  a  senate 
and  magistrates,  annually  elected;  and  had  risen  to  great  wealth  andpow- 
erby  its  commercial  enterprise,  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with 
Rome.  Upon  a  philosophical  examination  of  these  two  republics,  it  will 
be  found  that  a  variety  of  causes  contributed  to  give  Rome  the  superiority 
over  Carthage:— 1st.  Two  opposing  parties  continually  divided  the  sen. 
ate  of  Carthage  :  the  rich  were  constantly  advocates  for  peace  ;  tlie  poor 
for  war,  expecting  thereby  to  enrich  themselves  by  its  spoils.  2dly.  Av- 
arice dictated  al!  their  deliberations;  they  conquered  but  to  amass 
wealth.  3dly.  Carthage,  not  having  any  allies,  had  not  the  assistance 
of  auxiliaries.  The  only  advantage  which  they  possessed  over  the  Ro- 
mans, consisted  in  the  superiority  of  their  marine.  4thly.  The  state  was 
poor,  and  individuals  were  very  rich.  At  Rome,  the  love  of  war  was  the 
spirit  that  animated  all  orders  of  the  state.  Every  man  was  a  soldier; 
glory  decided  every  thing.  They  were  ambitictus  oi  the  empire  of  the 
world  ;  they  opposed  to  undisciplined  troops,  citizens  on  whose  courage 
and  virtue  they  could  depend;  and  they  had  allies  without  number  dispe°r. 
sed  around  them.  The  destruction  of  Carthage  increased  the  ambition  of 
the  Romnns.  They  marched  an  army  against  the  cities  of  (Jreece,  which 
were  in  league  against  their  power,  and  obliged  them  to  submit;  but  not 
before  the  city  of  Corinth  had  been  taken,  and  destroyed.  The  Spaniards, 
who  had  revolted  about  the  same  time,  were  defeated ;  and  the  taking  of 
Numaniia  brought  all  Spain  under  their  power. 

To  these  triumphs  abroad,  intestine  divisions  often  succeeded.  Tibe. 
rius  Grar;chns,  and  afterwards  Cains  Gracchus  caused  the  plebeimis  tore- 
volt  against  the  aristocracy.  .Tugurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  being  dissatisfi- 
ed with  the  manner  in  which  Micipsa,  his  father,  had  disposed  of  the  king- 
dom,-—having  divided  it  between  himself  and  his  two  broihers,~caiised 
them  to  be  put  to  death;  and  found  means,  for  some  time,  by' presents, to 
render  the  Romans  favourable  to  his  schemas  ;  but  being  attacked  by 
them,  Metellus  took  several  places  from  him.  At  length,  Mariu.s  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  but  of  great  military  talents,  being  elected  consul,  put 
an  end  to  this  war;  and  Juguriha  was  led  in  cajtivity  to  Rome,  where  ha 
died  of  hunger.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutori,  the  Cimbri,  and  other 
northern  nations,  who  had  made  irruptions  inlo  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy 
and  during  the  war,  which  was  earned  on  twelve  years,  signalized  hiin- 
aelf  by  Ins  ability  and  hit,  courage.  The  people  of  Italy  took  up  arnw 
Ofrainst  Rome,  lor  having  refused  them  the  rights  of  citizen.ship.  Thif 
iiwurreciion  was  the  mire  difficult  to  overcome,  as  the  insurgents  wer^' 
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perfectly  acqminted  with  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans.    The 
senate  disarmed  a  part  of  them,  by  an  acquiescence  with  part  of  their  de- 
mands  ;  and  this  mistaken  policy  was  the  occasion  of  a  civil  war.     It  was 
followed  by  that  of  Mithridales  of  Pontus,  the  civil  war  of  Marius  and 
Sylla,  and  that  of  the  gladiators.     Miihridates,  king  of  Pontus,  powerful 
and  proud,  yet  brave  and  active,  and  as  implacable  in  his  hatred  to  Rome 
as  Hannibal,  determined,  if  possible,  to  humble  that  hau-^hty  republic. 
He  began  by  a  general  massacre  of  the  Romans  within  his  territory  :  he 
next  reduced  several  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  and  caused  a  Roman  gen- 
eral to  be  murdered.     Sylla,  the  consul,  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of 
this  war;  biit  Manus,  by  his  intrigues,  not  only  caused  him  to  be  removed, 
but  obtained  the  appointment  for  himself.     This  proceeding  brought  on 
the  civil  war  .«;o  destructive  in  its  conoequences  both  to  Italy  and  Spain- 
to  the  latter  Sertorius,  the  partizan  of  Marius,  had  retired.     Sylla  joined 
to  courage  and  activity  immense  wealtii  and  suavity  of  manners,  which 
gave  him  considerably  the  advantage  over  Marius,  who  died  in  the  second 
vear  of  the  civil  war.     Mithiidatos  having  been  defeated  both  by  sea  and 
land,  solicited  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him :  but  Murena,  one  of  the 
heutenanls  of  Sylla,  having  infri.iged  the  treaty,  the  war  recommenced. 
Mithridates  prevailed  upon  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  to  eiiTage 
in  the  quarrel :  by  his  assistance,  he  defeated  the  Romans,  and  invaded 
Bitliynia.     The  consul  Lucullus  then  marc.'ied  against  Mithridates,  entire 
ly  disconcerted  his  measures,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into  Armenia 
Two  successive  victories,  which  he  gained  over  the  Armenians,   would 
have  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  dictating  the  terms  of  peace   if 
Glabrion  had  not  been  appointed  in  his  place.     Under  this  consul.  Mithri- 
dates recovered  his  losses,  and  ravaged  Cappadocia :  but  Pon  >py  already 
rendered  famous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  against  the  pirates  of  Cilinia, 
which  he  terminated  in  forty  days,  being  appointed  to  the  command,  drove 
Mithridales  out  of  Pontus,  pursued  him  to  Armenia,  and  defeated  him  on 
thebanksof  the  Luphrates,  where,  in  a  paroxysm  of  despair  he  put  an 
end  to  his  existence.     Thus  terminated  a  war  which  had  lasted,  with  un- 
abating  fury,  twnity  years.     Pompey  returned  to  Rome  crowned   with   • 
laurel,  and  possessed  of  immense  riches. 

During  the  time  of  Rome's  victories  abroad,  great  dissensions  prevailed 
at  home.  I  he  slaves,  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  had  been  co.mpelled 
to  become  gladiators.  Spartacns,  one  of  them,  found  means  to  escape 
from  the  school  at  Capua,  and  assemble  a  considerable  army,  \n  hose 
standards  bore  the  word,  "  liberty,"  as  a  motto.  He  defeated  the  Romans 
m  several  engagements;  but  was  at  length  totally  routed  by  Licinius 
trassiis.  S()artacus,  perceiving  the  alternative  was  no  other  than  to 
be  maile  a  prisoner,  or  to  die,  was  killed  in  battle,  fightin<r  heroically.  A 
new  conspiracy  exposed  Ko.ne  to  the  greatest  danger.  Lucius  Sergius 
tatiline,  a  man  of  high  birth,  but  plunged  in  debauchery  and  debt,  had 
formed  a  design  of  becoming  master  of  Rome.  Cidero,  the  orator,  dis- 
covered the  plot.  The  army  raised  for  his  nefarious  purpose,  was  routed, 
Ui  lime  killed,  and  the  greater  part  of  hi-  accomplices  taken  and  beheaded 
hylla,  having  set  a  bad  example,  seve  Romans  there  were,  who,  pos- 
sessing equally  his  ambition,  but  wanting  his  abiliiiei,,  aspired  at  sovereigi. 
autiiority.  But  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Uaesar,  more  bold  and  more  active 
itiaii  their  competitors,  divided  the  government  between  them.  This 
coalilioii  was  termed  the  first  triumvirate.  Caesar,  however,  would 
have  no  equal;  Pompey  disdained  to  have  a  superior;  and  the  rivalry  of 
these  two  powerful  men  soon  occasioned  the  ruin  of  the  state.  Ciosar 
obtained  the  consulate,  and  with  it  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  years, 
fomppy  and  Crassus  remained  at  Rome,  while  Cassar  was  busied  in  ex- 
tending his  conquests,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future  ureatness. 
»e  attached  Pompey  to  his  interests,  by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mar. 
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riiige-^  and,  ioining  valour  with  policy,  he  "ignalized  himself  by  the  great- 
est  military  enterprises.  He  defeated  the  Swiss,  who  had  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  in  Franche  Comte;  subdued  Ariovistus,  king  ol 
the  Gerinans,  who  had  invaded  that  province ;  conquered  the  Belgians  or 
Flesmiigs,  and  reduced  with  wonderful  facility  the  whole  of  Gaul.  Ho 
invaded  Britain,  and  imposed  a  tribute  npon  the  inhabitants.  All  these 
achievements  were  performed  in  the  space  of  eight  years.  Crassus  hav. 
ing  been  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Parlliian?,  and  the  daughter  of  Cttsar, 
the  wife  of  Pompey,  being  dead,  Pompey  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  the 
brilliant  actions  of  his  father-in-law,  and  sought  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  render  him  obnoxious  to  the  peoph ;  he  even  endeavoured  to 
deprive  him  of  his  government.  Caesar,  assured  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
troops,  ..larched  directly  to  Home,  when  Pompey  and  hio  parlizans  imme 
diately  '.bandoned  it. 

Caesar  had  now  become  a  perpetual  dictator;  he  gained  the  people  by 
his  bounties,  by  his  valour,  and  his  wisdom,  and  intimidiVed  his  enemies 
He  pursued  Pompey  to  Greece.  After  several  events,  those  great  rivals 
met  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia;  and  victory  declared  in  favour  of  C-esar, 
who  w;..^  as  remarkable  for  his  clemency  after  the  battle,  Ht  he  had  been 
for  his  bravery  during  the  engagenjei.t.  The  vanquished  Pompey  retired 
into  Kgypt.  Ptolemy,  king  of  that  country,  ihinknig  thereby  to  make  his 
court  to  Cjesar,  had  him  assissinated,  and  sent  his  head  to  llirt  conqueror, 
who  could  not  refrain  from  sliedduig  tears  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a 
man.  It  wag  at  this  period  that  Caesar  became  acquainted'  with  Cleopatra, 
whom  lie  caused  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  Kgypt,  her  brother,  Ptolemy, 
havin<f  been  drowned  in  the  Nile.  He  marched  against  Phaii-aces,  tho 
son  of  Mithridates,  whom  he  conquered  with  so  much  ease  that  he  thought 
three  words  were  sufficient  to  announce  his  victory — "  Vem.  vidi,  vici." 
Two  sons  of  Pompey  endeavoured  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  father; 
but  fortune  was  unpropitious  to  tlieir  designs;  after  an  obstinate  battle, 
their  a. my  was  defeated.  Caius  Pompey,  the  eldest  son,  was  killed;  and 
it  was  Willi  extreme  difficulty  that  the  youngest  escaped  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  It  was  in  this  war  that  Caio,  disdaining  to  survive  liberty, 
put  an  end  to  his  existence  at  Utica.  Caesar  returned  to  Italy;  but,  in- 
flated with  his  extraordinary  success,  dis[)layed  more  ostentation  and 
pride  than  he  had  hitherto  done.  Rome  groaned  under  the  intolerable 
yoke  he  had  imposed;  and  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him, 
he  was  assassinated  by  Brutus  in  the  senate. 

Lepidiis  and  Antony,  lieutenants  of  Cajsar,  breathed  extreme  vengeance 
Antony  ex.irnined  the  will  of  the  dictator;  and  by  it  he  had  adopted  Oc 
tavius,  the  son  of  his  sister  Julia.  He  bequeathed  his  gardens  to  the 
people,  and  a  sum  of  money  to  each  particular  citizen.  There  were  like- 
wise  legacies  to  several  of  the  conspirators,  particularly  to  Brutus,  with 
reversion  lo  Octavius.  The  funeral  otaiion  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
the  appearjince  of  the  veteran  8(»ldiers  in  tears,  who  threw  their  arms  and 
crowns  upon  the  funeral  pile  of  their  illustrious  general,  and  the  cries  of 
the  Roman  ladies,  transported  the  peojile  with  rage  against  the  conspira- 
tors, whose  houses  and  property  they  burnt.  It  was  thus  that  the  people 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  future  misery  and  slavery.  Octavius,  who 
was  ill  Gieecn  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  murder,  did  not,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  find  Antony  disposed  to  relinquish  the  power  he  had  assumed 
in  his  absence.  Brutus  possessed  the  government  of  Gaul,  which  Antony 
now  ohlained  of  the  peo|)le,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  aiid  he 
mareiied,  aided  by  Octavius,  acjainst  Btiitiis,  in  order  to  dispossess  him 
thereof  by  force.  This  conduct  oflTciided  the  senators.  Antony  being 
defeated,  went  to  Lepidus,  then  in  Gaul;  and  the  senate  conHrmed  Brutus 
in  his  office.  Octavius,  highly  offended  at  this  action  of  the  se,ii,ite,  formed 
an  alliance  with  Antony  and  I^cpidus  ;  and  this  union  formed  the  second 
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Irmnivirate  It  was  agreed  between  ihem,  that  Italy,  and  the  coast, 
should  be  in  common;  that  Antony  should  command  in  Gaul,  Lepidus  in 
Sp^ni,  and  Octav.us  ,n  Africa  and  Sicily.  Lepidus  remained  at  Rome  to 
dijfend  Italy ;  while  Antony  and  Octavius  were  employed  iircombHtins 
uassius  and  Brutus.  Thus  all  their  common  enemies  were  immolated  i5 
lie  cause  of  the  triumvirate,  and  their  particular  friends  were  sacrificed 
to  the  resentment  of  each  triumvir.  Octavius  destroyed  Cicero.  His 
head  and  hands  being  severed  from  his  body,  were  fastened  to  the  tribune, 
where  that  great  orator  had  so  often  astonished  Rome  by  his  eloquence 
Antony  abandoned  his  uncle,  Lepidus  his  brother.  Three  hundred  sena- 
tors,  and  four  thousand  knights,  were  proscribed.  Thus  Rome  became 
he  theatre  of  horror  and  infamy;  and  the  cruelties  were  renewed  that 
had  been  heretofore  practised  in  the  contest  between  Marius  and  Sylla. 

Ill  the  meantime,  Cassius  and   Drutus   were  defeated  at  Pliilinpi:  and 
each  of  them  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror.     Octavius  returned  to  Rome  ;  Antony  went 
into  Asia      He    here  cited  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  for 
having  taken  part  with  the  assassins  of  C-esar;  becoming  enamoured  with 
her  beauty,  he  sacrificed  thereto  his  glory  and  his  interest.     He  did  not 
return  to  Italy  lor  upwards  of  a  year,  when  he  married  Octavia,  sister  to 
Octavius,  and  widow  of  Marcellus.     A  new  division  of  the  empire  now 
look  place ;  all  the  eastern  parts  were  ceded  to  Antony,  the  western  to 
Uciavius,  and  Africa  to  Lepidus,  who  contested  Sicily  with  Octavius     Le- 
pidus, deserted  by  his  friends,  was  exiled  to  a  small  town  in  Latium. 
Antony,  fascinated  by,  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  employed  his  time  in 
giving  superb  entertainments,  instead  of  attending  to  the  concerns  of  his 
army.     He  endeavoured   to  justify  his  conduct  to  the  senate;  but  thev 
were  incensed  at  his  neglect,  and  declared  war  against  him.     The  armies 
met  at  Actium,  where  Octavius  gained  that  celebrated  victory,  which 
made  him  master  of  the  whole  Roman  republic.     Cleopatra,  alarmed,  set 
sail  for  the  Peloponnesus;  and  Antony  abandoned  his  fleet,  and  the  em- 
pire  01  half  tlie  world,  to  accompany  his  mistress  to  Egypt.     Beiii"  our- 
sued  by  his  conqueror,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  thereby  put  an  end  to 
his  hfe.    Cleopatra  shut  herself  within  the  temple  of  Antony,  where  she 
applied  an  asp  to  her  bosom,  and  expired  at  the  base  of  the  statue  of  her 
in  atualed  ad.niror.     Octavius  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  had  a  public 
triumph  during  three  days.     Havino^  become  sole  master,  he  feigned  a  de- 
sire to  resign  his  authority,  and  demanded  the  advice  of  AgVippa  and 
Mecasnas      riie  former  advised  him  to  re-establish  the  republic ;  but  the 
opinion  of  the  latter  being  contrary,  and  Octavius  abiding  by  it,  the  slavery 
of  Rome  was  decided.     He  left  some  appearance  of  authority  yet  in  the 
iiands  of  the  senate,  m  dividing  with  them  the  provinces  of  the  empire: 
but  reserved  to  himself  all  those  in  which  the  troops  were  stationed  that 
ne  might  at  all  times  be  master  of  the  army.    Thus  commenced  the 
mightiest  monarchy  that  any  age  has  produced. 
JLTnh  Pf '''\P«'  be  interesting  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  astonishing 

thPv  trolri^' u  ?k" ''^ '''u  K«'!'^»  «'"?*'•«•,  1st.  The  indignity  with  which 
they  treated  all  those  whom  the  fortune  of  war  had  placed  within  their 
power;  being  as  ambitious  of  becoming  masters  of  their  persons  as  of 
IZ  f ''"'!"'«"^  '"  """^r  tJ'/*'  tl»ey  might  load  them  with  chains,  drag 
In!)  o  .V"""'P^-^^'"  ^''^""  chariots,  and  put  them  to  ignominious  deaths! 
HM  as  these  princes  were,  almost  without  exception,  devoted  to  luxurJ 
and  effeminacy,  they  beheld  Rome  with  terror  and  hum^y  and  .ie  pre^ 
sence  of  an  army  of  veterans  was  enough  to  reduce  them  to  servitude, 
^id  Experience  having  taught  the  Roman  s^.  mle  how  much  the  people 
entt-ert'hlT  1«""f'J.^P'«J  'o  war  than  t  ,.-  of  Asia,  it  prohi  ,ited 
entirely  the  people  of  Asia  from  coming  into  Kurope,  and  the  Europeans 
from  going  into  Asia.     3rd.  The  extent  of  th.-ir  jurisdiction  being  hIMiI' 
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then  linown  world,  the  senate  decided,  before  their  own  tribunals,  all  the 
quarrels  which  took  place  between  tlie  dependent  kings  and  their  Ruojecis, 
and  between  different  nations.  Those  they  terminated  acc^ording  lo  ineii 
pleasure,  always  enfeebling  those  from  whom  they  had  anything  lo  fear; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  supporting  those  from  whom  they  had  anyliiing  to 
hope.  4th.  When  any  two  nations,  over  whose  quarrels  the- senate  had 
no  immediate  right  of  decision,  commenced  war  with  each  other,  the 
Romans  always  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  weaker  party,  whe- 
ther  their  assistance  had  been  inplored  or  not.  The  stronger  being  re- 
duced, the  one  through  fear,  and  the  other  through  gratitude,  submitted  to 
chains  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  then  assumed  to  themselves  the 
titles  of  protectors  of  the  distressed,  supporters  of  the  weak,  and  the 
ivengers  of  wrongs;  and  these  brilliant  titles  contributed  as  much  to 
extend  and  confirm  their  authority,  as  it  made  them  beloved  by  those 
whom  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  serve,  and  feared  by  those  who  dread- 
ed their  punishment.  5ih.  The  senate  always  accustomed  itself  to  speak 
in  the  haughtiest  manner  to  tha  ambassadors  of  the  different  nations  to 
whom  they  gave  audience ;  and  if,  in  return,  the!  Romans  were  treated 
with  contempt,  they  complained  loudly  of  the  violntion  of  their  rights,  and 
of  the  insult  offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people.  Thus  they  de- 
clared war  ag'ainst  those  who  would  not  submit  to  their  insolence  or  flatter 
their  pride.  6th.  When  they  were  determined  to  make  war  upon  any 
nation,  they  allied  themselves  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  at  whose 
charge  it  was  carried  on.  They  always  had  in  their  neighbourhood  a 
second  army,  before  they  risked  a  battle  with  the  first;  and  a  third  in 
Rome,  ready  upon  all  occasions;  these  important  precautions  rendered 
their  legions  inexhaustible.  7ih.  When  they  foresaw  a  probability  of 
having  to  encounter  two  nations  at  the  same  lime,  they  negotiated  with 
the  weakest,  who  generally  accepted,  with  avidity,  the  offer  of  peace.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  difficult  to  form  a  powerful  league  against  the  Romans, 
because,  as  they  were  implacable  in  their  resentments  against  tht-ir  ene- 
mies, they  intimidated,  by  their  approach,  all  those  who  had  formed  plans 
inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  The  senate,  althongh  proud,  and 
addicted  to  vengeance,  were,  nevertheless,  perfect  masters  of  the  art  of 
dissimulation,  when  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  revenge  an  injury:  they 
sometimes  even  refused  8ufl!lcient  satisfaction  when  offered  it,  at  a  time 
they  were  otherwise  employed,  that  the  right  of  reprisal  mifht  still  remain, 
and  wliich  they  intended  to  exercise,  when  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself.  Thus  they  never  made  war  but  when  it  was  convenient 
to  their  interests.  8th.  If  any  general,  after  having  received  a  check, 
made  an  inglorious  peace,  the  senate  always  refused  to  ratify  it.  Tiius 
the  prisoners  of  war,  which  the  conquerors  had  spared,  and  released  upon 
their  parole,  appeared  again  in  arms  under  a  new  chief.  These  were  the 
more  terrible,  as  they  had  lo  efface,  by  their  valour,  the  disgrace  which 
they  had  formerly  sustained.  The  general  who  was  the  author  of  llie 
Ireaty,  was  delivered  up  to  the  enemy;  and  this  was  termed,  by  the  senate, 
a  respect  to  the  rights  of  the  people.  9th.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  enemy, 
enfeebled  by  defeat,  demanded  pease,  the  senate  appeared  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  they  offered,  and  accepted  their  terms  :  in  the  meinlime, 
having  rectified  their  legions,  they  would  express  a  dislike  lo  some  of 
the  articles  of  the  negotiation,  and  offer  others  with  which  ihey  knew  the 
snemy  would  not  comply.  The  war  then  recommenced;  and  the  enemy, 
in  hopes  of  peaca,  having  neglected  iheir  army,  were  presently  subdued. 
10th.  When  the  Romans  were  at  war  with  a  prince,  if  his  children  beiraynd 
him.  his  subjects  rev<»|(«d,  or  his  allies  descried  him,  ihe  senate  afforded 
them  an  asylum,  and  declared  them  their  allies:  this  title  rendered  sacreu 
all  those  who  received  it,  and  it  proiecied  thein  in  the  commission  of  all 
orimea  that  might  be  useful  to  the  state,     tlth.  Every  treaty  of  peacf 
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WM  concluded  with  an  alliance;  that  ia  to  say,  an  ho.orable  semtude- 
because  he  alhes  of  Rome  were  obliged  to  assist  her  in  all  her  waJs  and 
sould  not  undortake  any  without  her  participation,  and  agai.^st  her  en^ 
m.es.  rhus  one  nation  conquered  another,  weakening  themselves  an!l 
.trengthen.ng  Rome     This  Species  of  alMance  was,  nevxrSss  coilrtej 

iney  proiecie  .  i^th.  I  he  first  condition  of  every  treaty,  was  a  etinnfi- 
tion  for  a  tribute  to  Rome;  with  which,  however  exorbtant.  the  othe, 
.ontract.n?  party  was  obliged  to  comply,  or  deliver  up,  as  a  Sruritv  fol 
80  doins.  their  rontiers  13th.  That  the  repetition  of  Vonquest  sho"  d  no 
diminish  the  thirst  of  glory  among  the  troops,  the  greatest  part  of  the  plS 
der  taken  was  divided  among  them;  it  therefore  appeared  as  if  the  senate 
made  war  not  to  enrich  themselves,  but  for  the  benefit  of  ?h,  se  who  vol 
untarily  enlisted  ,n  their  service.  The  Roman  dominion  was  thereby 
ZTM  "'  '^  '^^  ^'"7"!  "'^^'^'"^y-  ""•^'  *«  i'  ^"«.  insensibly  ;beinThid 

1  Seril  tv      uT-ft  ''^r '"^  T'''  "f  ^"«"'*«^'P'  "f  ProtecUon,  Lnd    ? 
imerality.     14th.    I  he  nations  submitted   to  the   Roman  arms  with  less 

reluctance,  because  there  seemed  nothing  terrible  in  the  yoke  thev  hn 
posed;  they  wore   left  in   the  possession  of  their  laws!  Wnera    Td" 
language  :  thus  they  appeared  liberal  as  friends;  but  the  enUre  "ubTect'on 
of  their  tributaries,  altfiough  prpgreasive,  was  positively  certain! 
Rnml'^^f ' ''"?  *"  ?"""'^  adherence  to  political  maximsf  by  degrees  raised 
Rome  to  almost  universal  monarchy.     Thei.  success  was  viewed  wUh  as 
much  astonishment  by  the  nations  which  they  subjugated,  as  we  regard 
witn  wonder,  the  exploits  of  their  Scipios,  ^heir  Sylia-s,  and  their  cisa;. 

Thk  Roman  Emimrg. 

We  have  seen  Caesar,  the  conqueror  of  Pompey,  in  (he  fields  of  Phar- 

salia,  return  triumphant  to  Rome,  and  assassinated  by  Brutus  and  Cassiiis 

i,"!J..!tf  "^/u"t  ^T''^'  i'"^^''  '•'«  pretence  of  avenging  his  death,  united 

himself  with  Lepidus  and  Octavius  the  nephew  of  Ca^ir.     Octav  us  d.s- 

ft'SH^.hir'''"  °^'^'  "'"P'''"'  '■""".'^  '"'•""«  '«  <!""••«'  ^vith  them  bo  h, 
defeated  Ihem  m  succession,  returned  crowned  wiUi  victory  to  Rome,  and 

uS'f  'i*  m"*""^  ""^  Augustus.  From  the  time  of  Julius  cJarThee. 
public  took  the  name  of  empire;- and  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  its 
!!l?'V"o"^  were  denominated  emperors.  The  first  twelve  assumed  t  le 
name  of  Ca-sar,  that  is  to  say,  from  Julius  Casar  to  Domitian.  Augustus 
the  first  emperor,  was  a  most  fortunate  warrior,  and  a  profound  politician' 
His  I  erahty  to  the  people,  his  fidelity  to  his  friends,  Lnd  his  love  of  tie 
srts  and  sciences,  obliterated  from  the  minds  of  the  people  the  nroscrio! 

rnr'';'..''"'^ '"•'''"  P'*'*"  '^"^'"«  ^''«  """^  ^vhlchhad  dstraS    he 
emnire  at  the  commencement  of  his  career.     During  his  reign!  BiBcay 

it  Tin  i;i'^''^^P''  ^TT^*  Aquintaine,I!lyrir-um,  RlTa^.ia,  iheVoun  ry*ff 
he  Vindelicians,  and  all  the  maritime  towns  in  Pontus,  became  subject  t« 
the  Roman  state.  He  defeated  the  Germans,  the  Parthians,  "nd  he 
nam,,,,  and  died  with  the  renutation  of  a  happy  monarcl .  The  re  in 
nf  Augustus  was  remarkable  ^r  liierary  characteTs,  among  whom  wS 

nr!  il  ,  Metamorphoses,  and  other  poems.  It  has  siii.^e  become  a 
f« Tr .  ?P'"T'°"  to  call  any  periocf,  when  the  literature  of  a  natmn 
18  particularly  cultivated,  its  Augustan  age.  The  reign  of  Augustus  w  is 
alio  distinjufshed  by  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  took  pface  in  Tlu 
iriJirdr'^  »'.d/ftyf.n.rth  year  from  the  foundation  ofYome.  and 
he  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.     Tiberius,  who  had    narrie 

mse  f'fo  vohti"^""""'  **":!  ''^  ^^''"'"  "«  ^f  »^«en  Adopted,  ,Lnd3 
nimself  to  voli-ptuousnoss,  and  governed  by  his  ministers.  His  cruelty 
ind  avai  ice  rendered  him  an  object  of  general  detnitation.     rncanabh.  o? 
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distinguishing  himseU  in  the  field,  he  left  the  conduct  of  h'w  wars  to  his 
generals.  Uermanious  defeated  the  Germans,  and  Tiberius  rrwarded  hia 
services  by  ordering  him  to  be  poisoned.  This  monster  of  perfidy,  ingrat- 
itude, and  cruelly,  died  at  CHmpania,  in  the  snventy-eighih  year  of  his 
age.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  Jesus  (Christ  was  put  to  death  at 
lerusaleni. 

The  Pratorian  Guards  were  a  body  of  10,000  men,  under  the  especial 
orders  of  tlie  praetor  of  Rome,  who  was  usually  also  one  of  the  consuls,  or 
subsequently  the  emperor.  They  were  «|uarlered  by  Augustus,  in  small 
detachments,  in  different  parts  of  Italy  ;  but  Tiberius  brought  them  all  to 
Rome,  and  fixed  them  in  its  neighbourhood  in  a  fortified  camp.  They 
soon  found  the  unarmed  and  timid  populace  of  Rome  too  feeble  to  oppose 
them,  and  took  upon  themselves  the  nomination  or  disposal  of  the  emper- 
ors. Caius  Cicsar,  called  also  Caligula,  was  the  son  of  Germanicus,  grand- 
son of  Drusiis,  and  great  nephew  uf  Tiberius;  and  succeeded  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  life  was  a  continued 
scene  of  debauchery,  worse,  even,  vhan  that  of  his  predecessor.  Hp 
made  war  against  the  Suabian  Germans,  without  displaying  the  least  ])ru- 
mise  of  military  talents.  He  was  killed  in  his  palace,  in  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  Claudius,  uncle  and  successor  to  Caliijula,  gave  by  turns, 
symptoms  of  good  sense  and  moderation,  folly  and  cruelty.  He  made 
war  upon  Dritain,  which  he  reduced:  at  his  return  he  had  a  triumph, and 
took  the  name  of  Hritannicus.  Ho  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Messalina,  so  dishonoured  by  her  licentious  life. 

Nero,  the  son  of  Domitian  iKnobarbus  and  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus, and  sister  to  Caligula,  began  his  reign  by  -ispiring  to  virtues 
which  he  did  not  possess.  This  seeming  goodness  was,  however,  of  short 
duration ;  he  tlirew  off  the  mask,  and  appeared  to  the  people  in  his  true 
character.  He  tarnished  the  reputation,  and  diminished  tlie  power  of  th'; 
Roman  empire.  He  never  undertook  any  military  expedition;  but  suffer- 
ed the  Parthians  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Armenia,  and  obliged  the 
Roman  legions  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  He  had  Rome  set  on  fire,  and 
put  his  own  mother,  his  preceptor,  and  several  other  persons  to  death  in 
the  most  wanton  and  cruel  manner.  At  length  the  senate  declared  him 
an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  he  was  condemned  to  be  conducted,  quite 
naked,  with  his  head  between  the  prongs  of  a  pitchfork,  through  the 
streets  of  Rome  ;  then  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  afterward  to  be  thrown 
from  a  high  rock  into  the  Tiber.  Nero  saved  himself  from  '.his  sentence 
by  self-murder,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen  in  the  counlry,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  In  his  person 
the  family  of  .\ugust,us  became  extinct. 

Sergius  Galba,  a  senator,  of  an  ancient  and  noble  family,  was,at  the  age 
of  sixty-three,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  Guuls;  aii-l 
his  election  was  approved  by  the  whole  army.  He  possessed  some  virtue, 
biit  it  was  e(;lips(3(l  by  his  cruelty  and  his  avarice.  He  Cell  into  the  simrc 
which  he  had  laid  for  Otho,  and  was  killed  at  Rome  in  the  seventh  month 
from  his  election.  Otho  succeeded  as  emperor.  He  united  in  his  person 
the  extremes  of  valour  and  eflfeminacy.  Having  been  overcome  in  battle 
by  Vitellius,  his  competitor,  he  stabbed  himself,  being  in  the  thirty-eighth 
year  of  his  ajre,  and  the  ninety-fifth  day  of  his  reign.  Vitellius  mounted 
the  impcri:il  throne  after  the  death  of  Otho.  He  reigned  without  honour, 
and  was  cruel  in  his  governinent.  He  killed  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Veo- 
pasian,  and  burned  him  with  the  (;apitol.  He  was  an  extreme  glutton,  and 
was  killed  by  an  nfllcer  in  the  service  of  Vespasian,  in  the  fifty-spvenlh 
year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  eight  months  and  one  day.  His  body, 
after  having  been  dragged  through  Rome,  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

Vespasian  succeedod  to  the  purple.  He  brought  under  the  Roman 
yoke  luaiiy  powerful  nations ;  tie  took  Jerusalem,  and  entered  it   in 
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fale  of  friendship,  and,  on  tfe  whol7th^  ^r^r.l  J"'^'  ''""''*"«•  ^*"y'  ^-'P*" 
Titus  succeeded  his  ^^he  ;  hrwl;  nerSv  ^  ^mf  ^  Tk"  '^"-"'""' 
and  governed  ihe  empire  so  adm7rabiras  to  JnTh.  ^^  "^  ^'^P^'^T^^ 
and  delight  of  the  Human  i?ace"  His  Plnm.l^K^  '1'*'"^  "'^  ^^®  ^'«"' 
eration.  wh/re  the  Srmrby  whiK  aT  ^pfi^'h^'h'^'"" V!''*  ^'«  '"«'»- 
He  died  in  the  (ony-RTstyZoSt^^h^f  '^^  •^^'*'i'  "^  ^'«  «»*'J'"='"- 
months  and  My  6%l      OoZi^n' ^T-^^ 

ascended  the  throne.  He  abaSed  himlif^''"""'''"  *"""'''^'"  ^^  ^itus. 
pable  or  every  crime  He  rSd  ml„^  «  '^-i*  ^''u.'"^  ^"^•''  ""'^  «^"  ««- 
and  was  killed  in  Ts  pa"L  bThis  dom^esr,'''^^'';H^'^;'^''^'^f«  "'  """"^  • 
reign.  Nerva,  already  Xa'nced  in  arwL'n"  ''I  '"^'*'f "''^  y^^""  «f  h'" 
governed  with  justice,  and  chose  xSn  for  IT.n^"'"^  ''"'^,7''';  "^ 
Rome  at  the  age  of  seventy,  ha  vinl  rlfalJ  L  '  ^^'^c^s^'or.  He  died  at 
regretted  by  a'peopi.  wS  h/ffi  SereS  hlor'"  Tr^f  'tl'^T' 
Spaniard,  succeeded  Nerva.  He  wasTsnn^.il.f'^?^"  , /"^ajan,  by  birth  a 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empiVe!  He  wasTust  an/^L^"'"  ^"'^  "n'^"''^'' 
and  envy  ;  he  was  friendlv  and  0.,^^  hTc  ! -"Ki  '  """^  »" /"emy  to  flattery 

that  his  Lly  defects  wSbvVrwallT^^^^^^^    'lil  J  ',^^  '?"  ^-'^ 
the  sixty-third  year  of  his  ase     Adrbn  «r«.      •    J    ^^/^'^tl  'n  Asia  in 

means  of  Plotina,  the  w  fe  of  Tratan     He  h„^''L''1?  '°  '5?  """°"«  ''^  '^e 

alone,  with  all  the  wisdom  which  charLfPr."/o-„/"'^''"*  governed 
came  several  northern  natonsan.l.nii.h  '  *  ^''"'^  P"""*'  ""over- 
property  to  compe;;;te"ts"sVd^ers'  rat  e'r  Zn  f^llT  T'  «''."' 
This  crowned  philosopher  wou  d  servJ  as  «  npr^-.^'^P  ?^  i^"  P?"P'''- 

and  murdering  his  wH^e  and  h\s  sister  hi^^^^^^^ 

IS  •     " ^"  =:aizairi  riis   paiiCe   ill   th«l 
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seventh  month  of  his  reign.  Severus,  wlTo  had  already  assumed  the 
titli)  of  emperor  in  Illyria,  succeeded  Julian.  He  defeated  and  killed 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  in  the  east.  He 
also  defeated  Clodius  Albin,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Ciesar  in  Gaul. 
He  subjugated  the  Parthians  and  the  Arabs,  and  joined  to  his  military 
skill  the  reputation  of  learning.  In  England  he  built  the  famous  wall  in 
the  north,  which  extended  from  sea  to  sear— and  which  is  in  part  remain- 
ing at  this  hour— in  order  to  prevent  the  inroads  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
He  died  at  York,  after  having  reigned  gloriously  eighteen  years  and  four 
months. 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  elected  emperors. 
Caracalla  having  killed  Geta,  whom  the  senate  had  declared  an  enemy  to 
the  republic,  reigned  alone.  He  governed  tyrannically,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  the  most  infamous  and  degrading  vices.  He  carried  on  a  wax 
with  some  success  against  the  Germans ;  and  was  preparing  to  march 
against  the  Parthians,  when  he  was  killed  at  Edesaa,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
three  years  ;  after  having  reigned  six  years  and  two  months,  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  Roman  people.  Here  we  date  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Macrinus  and  Diadamenis,  father  and  son,  were  placed  on  the 
imperial  throne.  They  were  killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned 
fourteen   months.     Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  surnamed  Heliogabalua, 

Eriest  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army 
le  was  a  monster  of  lasciviousness  ;  and  was,  with  his  mother  Semiasyra 
killed  by  the  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  two  years  and  eight  months. 
Alexander  Severus,  cou.sin  to  the  last  emperor,  mounted  the  throne  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  years.  The  army  gave  him  the  name  of  Csesar,  and  the 
senate  of  Augustus.  He  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians ;  and 
was  noted  as  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  He  was  killed  in  Gaul, 
by  a  soldier  whom  he  had  raised  from  the  ranks,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years;  during  which  he  consoled  the  empire,  by  his  virtues  and  his  kind- 
ness, for  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  reigns.  Maximinian,  of  the  Gothic 
lace,  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  peasant,  and, 
from  the  station  of  a  common  soldier, lirose  step  by  step  to  the  first  dig- 
nities in  the  empire.  He  was  eight  feet  high,  and  a  most  voracious  glut- 
ton, lie  commenced  his  reign  by  the  murder  of  his  best  friends,  and 
was  himself  murdered  by  his  soldiers.  Gordian  was  placed  upon  the 
imperial  throne  by  the  soldiers.  He  appointed  his  son  as  his  colleague, 
whom  he  sent  into  Africa  against  Capellian,  governor  of  Numidia  and 
Mauritania.  The  younger  Gordian  was  vanquished  and  killed  by  the 
Numidians,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years.  Gordian  the  elder  died  with 
despair,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Maximus  and  Balbinus,  the  first  the  son  of  a  smith,  and  the  latter  of 
tloble  origin,  had  been  durin?  the  life-time  of  Maximinian  elected  emperors 
by  the  senate,  and  now  assun  ed  the  throne.  But  the  soldiers,  dissatis- 
fied with  their  election,  entered  their  palaces  and  massacred  them.  They 
then  set  up  the  grandson  of  Gordian,  whom  the  senate  had  also  declared 
Ctesar  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  Gordian  II.,  invested  with  the 
purple,  opened  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  carried  on  a  successful  war 
tgainst  the  Parthians  and  Persians.  He  pursued  Sapor  to  the  confines  of 
Persia,  where  he  was  killed  through  the  treachery  of  Philip,  whom  he  had 
constituted  his  lieutenant.  The  Romans,  for  his  virtues,  ranked  him 
among  the  gods.  The  two  Philips,  father  and  son,  were  proclaimed  em- 
perors. The  father  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  chief  of  robbers.  Before  he 
came  into  Italy,  he  had  made  his  peace  with  Sapor.  He  abandoned  some 
of  liie  provinces  of  the  empire ;  visited  .\rabia ;  and  built,  at  the  place  oi 
his  birth,  a  city  which  he  called  Philipopolis.  During  the  reign  of  the 
Philips,  was  celebrated  at  Rome,  with  great  magnificence,  the  year  on« 
thousand  ttora  the  foundation  of  the  city.    Philip,  the  father,  wasktliea 
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ttt  Verona,  and  the  son  at  Rome  »ftpr  i,o„- 

Decius  »»!ihU8»^.^vho{:adb;enS„^Z58t'■Z"^''  t""*  ''^  J'''^". 
cessful,  receivpd  from  the  soldiere  thel mnp^rir.  ^®  *»cy«^''Has,  being  sue 
the  qua  .ties  of  a  good  soldier  S  an  hZsTZn''"^  ^.'*^'"«  P°«««««ed 
cuted  the  Christians  with  rigour,  on  accmf,.  «?^  i'  f^®'  however,  perse, 
unalicism.  After  having  rfig^^^dtroyeL  he  tl''fh*=''"^'l«'-«'^'''«'^ 
""-■'•-  -  ^n  a„,buscade  prepared  for  tS^l^  2L^'?1^""^^^■■«  «on. 


perished  by  an  ambuscadVpre^ared  for  tS  h'^^'T'^^''  »"'^'  ^is 

HosUlius  and  Gallus  succeK  Decius  n  ^^^'^ 
been  named  by  Decius  as  his  sueressor  Lt  hr^'T"""'  "°«''""«  had 
tu>n,  with  the  plague, at  Rome  Ga|  us'wSo  w.«'!  .T."  ''"'"'"«  «'^'^«- 
legions,  divided  his  power  with  his  son'  V^i  "^^  ^H^^^^  e.nperor  by  the 
Hosiilius  prepared  to  fight  him.  but  was  ahnnH?':,  Lucinius,*^  brother  of 
dier8  in  Iliyria.  Galh,s%nd  Volu"  us  m/r5S  "^^'  ^''^  '^'"^'^  ^V  his  sol- 
revoj^-a  M.sia,  and  were  ^^  T:;XSZ^';^iZ^l^ 

^i^^^oS^rXfiS^  the  iegions which  had 

talien  the  purple  in  GhuI,  they  kiS  Kmili",  "Fr.'^^u"^*^  '^"'  ^^l^'-'an  had 
months.    Valerian.aiid  Galikn    his  son^'nf^'S^'.'"^  "'"'""^'^  'hree 
They  were  unfortunate  in  the  r  war!  na?.;;  ^^^^^^d  the  empire  jointly 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  who  dXted'^^  ^'^  j'"  ^  '^  '^■'''  ^""^^  onlgainJt 
P  sorer,  and  treated  him  with  every  inZnitvrT'^"!!''' '°°''  him 
killed  Ingenuus,  who  had  taken  the  purole   ^Th^"     ^i**"'^"  ^^^^^^^^  and 
government  had  encouraged  the  Germans  whl     "'f»^n«ss  of  the  Roman 
and  Italy.    At  the  same  time  the  go^eJnors  oOh"^"  irra^Hons  into  Gaul 
becoming  independent;  and  at  one ^tiilie  not  l-«  S^  provinces  aimed  at 
themselves  emperors.    Posthumus  uTrnpH  1     '''""  'h""ty  l>ad  declared 
governed  ten  years  by  his  va Sand  nrudencp  '  T'^  ",^'"''  ^^hich  he 
ence,  which  had  revolted  at  the  Ln/.if.Pr       r^^f'  ,."®  '^'^  s'^ge  to  May- 
the  troops  he  commanded      Pos  humus  a^l  ^n  "'""'  '^'^\'^  emperor  b^y 
own  soldiers.     Marius.  oriainnllv  «  m    I    ^°i''"*  "'^^^  '''"ed  by  their 
the  death  of  Posthumu  ,  3k£d  on  tie  ^"^  ^^'''%^   ^"'P""'^  S 
soldier  who  had  been  hiL  boy  a    he  fit     u""'^  ^^J  ""^  ^'»  '^'g"'  hy  a 
body ;  telling  him,  at  the  Se  thne  Z'u  1"  '„"A  • "  '^"/^  »''r'oughL 

Victorinus  succeeded  \r«riM=   !!    5  .  ^''^  'V  *'*  <"»«  for^ine. 

whose  wife  he  had  seducer  Vh?  "'"'  '''"^^  **'  Cologne,  S^f  writer 
the  purple  at  Bourde^nx.'' Gallus  succ'ee'J'.'d''^''^^  Victp^inus.^nd  3 
nan,  his  brother,  at  Milan,  in  ?he  nimh  ve«r  ^r'^-  '""^  '''"^^  ^'»h  Vale- 
succeeded  Gallus.     He  totally  defeated  thl  r  h"  '■'.^^"L   ^'^"^'"s  II. 
great  ravages  in  Greece,     nfs  modis?v    mnJ°''r' '"''"  ^""^  committed    . 
good  qualities,  gained  him  generarsteem     hITT;  ''J"''^'  ""^^  «'her 
'"the  second  year  of  his  reign     Qufuin;.,  7.  ^u^  u^ ""  contagious  fever, 
saluted  emr-eror  by  the  soldiers,  bS  k  |  id  n.    h  ^"''^^'  °^  Cl^iudius,  was 
reign     Aurelian  succeeded  Quint  ||„8    and  -t^  seventeenth  day  of  his 
ami  his  prudence.     He  defeated  npi^Phi      '"'•  "'^cmed  for  his  valour 
of  Tetricns.    He  fought  a  b?Sy  battle  wth"'/  '"  ?ampagne,  the  aJmy 
cess.    This  astonishing  womTarleJLJl\f^T.'''*'  ^  '^e'ehrated  priii. 
who  under  the  emperor  GaTuswanr^claS  ""^ '"'  ^"'^^^^'  O''"""'"^.      ' 
•nanded  the  artiy  i„  person  with  m.fr.t?..f^^  emperor  of  the  East,  com- 
oner,  and  enterea  RomertrTi imnh  n  nk  nri''    k^"*""''""  '°«k  her  pri, 
not.    She  possessed  ext  aordiS  C n  I"  T^'"  "^^^^  before  his  cha- 
was  assassinated  by  the  niers  of  L  cl    ^Z  ^"^.*  ^'"''^^  ^ind.    Aurelian 
atantinople  and  Hefacleunl.    '  "  ^^''••^'"ry,  in  the  road  between  Con° 

-t:s^n;?j^ss^ff^ii-ijj|estow^ 

"oundsofihestate^    FlSZul'l^/^S;?"  .""i'«d  to  close  the 

••'•■'••"=.  «>3Droiner;  but  reignen 
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only  two  months  and  twenty  days.  The  prince  demanded  the  empire  as 
the  right  of  his  family.  Probus,  saluted  emperor  after  Florian,  was  of  ob- 
scure binh ;  but  he  possessed  heroic  valour ;  he  drove  from  Gaul  the  many 
barbarians  who  had  nearly  overrun  it.  He  defeated  Saturnmus  in  the 
east,  and  Proculus  and  Bunosus  near  Cologne,  usurpers  of  (he  empire 
Probus  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  after  having  reigned  with  glory 
about  six  years.  Aurelius  Carus  succeeded  Probus ;  and  soon  after  hn 
had  been  named  Augustus,  he  created  his  sons,  Carinus  and  Numerian, 
Caesars,  with  whom  he  reigned  about  two  years.  He  defeated  the  Salma- 
tians,  and  afterwards  the  Persians,  and  was  killed  by  lightning  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris.  Numerian,  who  was  with  his  father  in  the  east,  waa 
assassinated  in  his  litter.  Carinus,  whom  his  father  had  left  in  the  west, 
to  govern  Illyria,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  had,  by  his  crimes,  become  the  scourge 
of  the  human  race.  The  victorious  army  of  Persia  refused  to  acknowledge 
him,  and  saluted  Diocletian  as  emperor. 

Diocletian  was  no  sooner  elected  emperor  than  he  marched  against  Ca- 
rinus, and  defeated  hini  in  a  general  battle  in  Moesia.  He  bestowed  the 
name  of  Caesar  on  Maximin,  surnamed  Hercules,  and  sent  him  into  Gaul, 
to  quell  an  insurrection  of  the  peasants,  which  duty  he  soon  effectively 
periormcd.  Carausius^  general  of  part  of  the  troops  of  the  empire,  and 
whom  Maximin  had  ordered  to  be  killed,  took  the  purple,  and  possessed 
himself  of  Britain.  Achilleus  took  possession  of  Egypt ;  and  Narses  used 
every  effort  to  render  himself  master  of  the  east.  Diocletian  now  took 
for  his  colleague  in  office,  Maximin  Hercules,  and  named  him  Augustus; 
and  gave  the  title  of  Caesar  to  Constance  and  Galerus.  The  two  emperor* 
accommodated  matters  with  Carausius.  They  defeated  the  Persians  un- 
der Narses,  and  on  their  return  to  Rome,  received  the  honour  of  a  superb 
triumph.  But  they  presently  grew  weary  of  their  grandeur,  and  both 
emperors  relinquishing  the  purple  on  the  same  day,  appeared  in  the  habit 
of  common  citizens;  Diocletian  at  Nicomede,  and  Maximin  at  Milan. 
The  former  retired  to  Salona,  in  Dalmatia;  the  latter  to  Lucania.  Dio- 
cletian was  a  philosopher,  possessing  a  commanding  genius.  Maximin 
was  fierce  and  cruel,  possessing  more  of  the  courage  of  the  soldier,  than 
the  genuis  of  a  general.  Constantius  Clorus  and  Galerus  were  declared 
emperors  by  the  senate.  These  two  princes  divided  the  empire  between 
them.  Constantius  had  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa;  Galerus,  Illyria,  Asia, 
and  the  east.  Constantius  died  after  a  reign  of  about  two  year^i,  with  the 
character  of  a  just  prince. 

Constantine  the  Great,  son  of  Constantius,  was  elected  emperor  at 
Y(nk.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  prfetorian  guard,  who  had  revolted  at  Ptome, 
gave  the  title  of  Augustus  to  Maxentius,  son  of  Maximin  Hercules.  Maxi- 
min, who  now  felt  regret  at  having  resigned  the  p'lrplo,  left  Lucania,  and 
came  to  Rome,  from  whence  he  wrote  in  vain  to  Diocletian  to  re-assume 
the  imperial  throne.  Galerus  sent  Sevcrus  to  Rome,  to  oppose  Maxen- 
tius. Severus  besieged  Rome,  but  was  betrayed,  and  defeated ;  and  soon 
after  Maxentius  caused  him  to  be  strangled  between  Rome  and  Capua. 
Maximin  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dispossess  his  son,  MaxentiuB, 
retired  into  Gaul,  in  search  of  Constantine,  his  son-in-law,  with  a  design 
to  kill  hiiVi.  Fausta,  daughter  of  Maximin,  and  wife  of  Constantine,  being 
acquainted  with  the  design  of  her  father,  informed  her  husband.  Maxi- 
min, in  order  to  save  himself  from  the  fury  of  Constantine,  endeavoured 
to  embark  at  Marseilles  for  Italy,  but  was  killed  in  that  city  by  the  ordei 
of  Constantine.  Galerus  honoured  Licinius  with  the  purple,  and  died  soon 
after.  The  Romans  at  this  time  obeyed  three  emperors ;  Constantinu, 
Maxentius,  and  Licinius.  Constantine  possessed  talents  both  for  war  and 
politics;  he  defeated  the  army  of  Maxentius,  and  afterwai^ds  attHcked 
Licinius,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  having  defeated  him  in  several 
actions  both  by  sea  and  land,  the  vanquished  Lic>nius  surrendered  at  dis- 
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crelion  to  the  conqueror.  Licinius  retirpH  tn  Thoc-.>i«  ■ 
m  privacy  and  tranqiiilitv,  unS  SnSln  |^'«8'''''o"'a.  where  he  lived 
ordered  hin.  to  be  put  to  dea!h  Con,;„  Pn  '  ''®'*""^.  '^'»'  ^^  '^^^  ^'i^e, 
pire.  transferred  the  seat  of  g^VernS  o  r' ""'',''^'*'  '"f ?'''" ""■  '^^  «"»• 
Constantinople.  Under  him  ChrS S.L^''^""!!'"'  '*''"«*>  *•«  """^ed 
baptism,  but,  although  he  was  a  nSSrh^-'".*°  ''°"'''''' =  ^«  '«'^^«**'«'' 
were  repugnant  to  .hf  princ7plL  of  cE  ianitv  M^  "^  his  qualities 
Co.istaniine  II.,  Constance  and  Con,fln??^:i-  "^j^'P^  "ear  Nicomede. 
them,  agreeable  to  the  wU  of  Con?tan  h,e  h'.ir  f^.h''^  ihe  e.npire  between 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  Alps     CWaiJe  As  J^P^  Constantine  had 

slantius,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Affici  Thi«  h;  '  ^^P*'  '".^  '''®  ''^"s"  Co"- 
pire.  Constkntine  was  killed  bv  thf.«M'  ''"';'  u^^*''  '^«  "■"*"  «f  'he  em- 
who  perished  by  treLon  a  uft,e^  ,t  a  te'r "  P  ^".  ^'''^''  Conslantius. 
the  empire,  reigned  twentySr  years  Des.itut«'nV"r'  '"'"  l"*"*'"  °' 
consistent,  he  was  neither  loved  nor?eared  ^    'y*  '^^'''''  ""<*  '"■ 

phS:'::;rroSiK4e^r';"^  ;^e  Phi.oso- 

This  prince  was  just,  fru  ral  «„  Lemv  ,n  C!i  i  '''^''T''  '^'^  Constance, 
fected  to  hate  the'  name  of  Cbr^S^^S^'^^  and  flnttery,  and  af. 
Persians.  Jovian,  elected  b^heDHnHnuiL*  **  *''"""r  l^^''""  «««'"«'  '^e 
with  wisdom,  and  encouraged  ChsS^^^^ 

months.  Valentinian  succeeded  Fov  a  .7:  •  a  '^u^"^^  *^""'  ^'^ht 
brother  Valens.  They  divided  the  rmnfri  fr*^.:!"  '^^  go^/ernment  his 
the  West.  ValentiniaJ  hii  the  fe^anS  V»li!f,?h''p"'^  '*>"  ^'"P'-^^  "^ 
cended  the  imperial  throne  af  er  ihP  dpu.h  «r  •  "/  '.^®  *;'?"'■  G'*"'''!"  ^s- 
lens,  defeated  by  the  Goths  aSd  mh^r  h  !  *'"  '^'"'f  Valentinian.  Va- 
in  Thrace  and  menaS  C„rsfantin/n.^?'*^'?"'  .^^^«  ^e-'e  established 
grei  his  loss.     Gratian  apSdX  ^  n'  '^"""«  '^'^  '"^-'^^'^^  '»  "-e- 

by  his  zeal  for  the  Ch  ist^iSrS^io^,  h  rjhh  ^"'"^••"«'- "^  l»'e  «««'.  where. 
by  his  courage,  he  rendered   himsP  f  J'V,*'^«"«"ce  of  its  opponents,  and 

Valentinian.lmperorTthe  We^tfeifZ'L«-^^  ^u*^'"^  '^'"'^'  »"'! 
Theodosius  having  vanquished  Maxim  «  f„!tp  ""'*'''  '"  "?^  V^^'^^^,  and 
themselves  empemrs.  re!u  med  the  whol^  Pn"^^"'"':\''"u''"'^  ^''^''^^ 
tween  his  sons.  After  the  ieath  nf  7'''««'VP"-e.  which  he  divided  be- 
from  this  epoch  maTbe  dated-the  fill  of7^  degenerated;   and 

of  the  lioman  empire,  in  fact  follmv^?  h^*^  ^  Romans.  The  decline 
effeminate  and  luSurii  i^ne  1  of  rh/  Z  "^  "l  ^ntonines.  The 
the  vices  of  the  empc^rs  the  mean!  hv^«.hi^^^^^  P«"P'«  "f  Rome; 
disposal  of  sovereign  yb;  e  ZSrJ-  ,u  '  ''^'^  •'""'^  '"  P''^^^''  ^^e 
natives  of  Germanv  a  id  oibnl  hS  ^'  ''*  recrurimg  of  the  army  by 
numbers  and  auXLTof  Ke  •. hYrhT'"'  ^,?""^''*.«« '  »"'«  'he  increasing 
emia<M.ce  which  she  had  attl.pHH"""^  precipitated  Rome  from  that 
of  the  empire  '"'^  "^"""^  '*'«  consulate  and  the  first  years 

sketU'*;;? VomrSfs'torv'thr''"*  ''''"'  l'^^  P««*'  ^^^  thereby  render  our 
»brid„Je!^tS^ro,n   L   fh    "'■^''""'P'*';''  '"^  «'"*"  "ow  make  some 

the  Hstonishi  g  J;a'niftce""ce  f,     t    Zll'^!'"'''""  '"d«*'d 'o  ««count  for 

W<u,««.  |.u,it  by  the  dd"  r  'Km  1    '  I  h  •"•'""'"«"'«•      The   Ctanca 

know,,  i„  KuroV^a  wo  k   ;S  "h'e;e,^i'^:^  stupendous  work 

mired.    The  Curia  H„J,t,n  nir  fc-gypl  an  kings  might  liave  ad- 

»-.d  va-dti  Lii   w  ih  s  ots  S  h'""""  ""^  '''""^""  "^'^hitecture;  wall. 

jHttheykre^nkriy'er"^ 

'^ese  n.maius  alone  it  would  be  easy  L  Ith^  rrdicutat'll/r 
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position  that  the  common  people  were  of  any  consideration  in  the  siate 
jnder  the  kings  of  Rome  ;  they  were  slaves,  and  could  be  nothing  else 
It  is  clear  thai  they  had  no  votes  to  give,  that  they  were  never  consulted, 
that  the  public  resolutions  were  not  even  communicated  to  them,  exceol 
in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  know  what  duties  wera 
prescribed  for  their  performance ;  in  short,  that  they  were  very  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Russian  peasants  in  our  days— perhaps  rather 
worse  than  better.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  aristoc- 
racy had  a  much  higher  degree  of  power  and  dignity  than  they  are  gener- 
ally represented  and  supposed  to  have  possessed.  All  those  lords  who 
were  called  patricians,  were  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  their  chief,  whom 
they  called  king.  Their  more  immediate  armed  followers,  very  probHb'y 
formed  that  part  of  the  nation  called  populus  in  the  general  assemblies. 
The  plebs  were  considered  as  far  below  the  populus,  which  its  name  indeed 
implies— a  name  more  expressive  than  polite;  but  politeness  to  that  por. 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  was  then  quite  out  of  the  question. 

"It  was  not  till  very  long  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  that  the  pie- 
beians  began  to  feel  that  they  were  human  beings,  and  that  the  distance 
at  which  they  were  kept  by  their  lords  began  to  wound  their  feeliiios. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  they  would  never  have  dared  to  make  the  least 
attempt  to  raise  themselves  above  the  condition  of  their  masters'  ciUilejil 
their  services  in  war  had  not,  by  slow  degrees,  opened  their  eyes  to  their 
disgraceful  situation.  In  time  of  peace  they  had  either  no  leisure  to 
make,  or  no  means  to  circulate,  observations  of  this  nature ;  but  In  camps, 
where  the  clients  of  different  patrons  were  necessarily  often  lodired 
together,  and  were  led  to  compare  their  respective  leaders,  to  talk  of  their 
deeds,  and  discuss  their  private  as  well  as  public  conduct,  they  could  not 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  serious  reflections  on  the  extreme  difference 
which  existed  between  themselves  and  their  masters ;  a  difference  not  to 
be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  any  disparity  of  natural  means ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  habit  of  command  on  the  one  side,  and  that  of  blind 
obedience  and  low  obsequiousness  on  the  other,  might  have  established  a 
perceptible,  and  even  a  striking  diversity  of  features  as  well  as  of  tj-niper 
between  them.  That  diversity,  besides,  must  have  gradually  diminished, 
as  every  succeeding  war  augmented  th^  consequence,  and  at  the  same 
time  enlarged  the  feelings  and  the  understandings,  of  the  lower  classes. 

"When  the  plebeians  hnd  achieved  a  complete  equality  of  rights  with 
the  patricians,  the  progress  of  the  Koman  refublic  towards  univlersal  do. 
minion  became,  from  the  mere  nature  of  things,  excessively  rapid. 
Though  we  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  that  the  first  plebeian  who  was 
made  consul  did  anything  in  particular  to  prove  himself  deserving  of  thai 
distinction,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  none  were  raised  to  the  dignitv 
but  men  capable  of  illustrating  their  name  by  their  deeds— at  least  in  the 
earlier  times ;  afterwards,  indeed,  it  was  grown  into  a  custom,  and  the 
election  of  a  plebeian  consul  had  ceased  to  be  a  pariy-slroke.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  patricians  were  deepiv  interested  in  rivalling  and  excelling 
their  plebeian  colleagues  ;  so  that  thid  double  motive  of  action  gave  pro- 
digious strength  to  the  government,  and  such  an  impetus  to  the  whole 
nation,  that  none  of  the  radical  defects  of  its  constitution  could  impede 
its  progress  through  a  long  series  of  conquests.  But  those  defet-ts  sluek 
closely  to  it,  though  cmicealed  by  the  very  triumphs  which  seemed  U 
disprove  their  existence ;  and  they  penetrated  into  its  core,  and  giiawe*' 
its  vital  parts,  while  its  outward  appearance  inspired  terrweven  inthena 
tions  among  whom  it  had  not  yet  carried  destruction. 

"  The  religion  of  the  first  Romans  seems  to  have  been  more  simple 
and  more  serious  that  that  of  other  heathen  nations.  'I'hey  were 
strangers  to  that  immense  multitude  of  gods,  which  the  over-luxuriaiil 
imagination  of  the  Gieuks  and  Asiatics  had  created.    Their  gods  were 
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tew  in  number;  and  as  they  were  believed  to  be  virtuous  and  severe  th^v 
were  accordingly  respected  and  feared.    Religious  fear  "oo  SeS 
produces  superstition ;  the  Romans  were  extremely  suDerstitimtrn^ 
.the  excess  of  their  credulity  made  them  at'l^a  Kgh  ^  L  „"  j^por 
tanceto  ceremonies,  which  certainly  were  infinitely  morl  absurd  th/n 
even  the  most  extravagant  practices  of  the  most  %SsfLus  «««  S 
Christians,  the  perfect  sincerity  of  belief  which  animated  evIrvcLs 
gave  them  a  moral  strength  which  has  never  been  sufficienihr  appreciated 
Let  It  be  remembered,  that  in  those  early  times  their  priesfs  K  „of^^ 
8t.pendiaryclass;  they  were  the  chiefs  who  led  the  people  to  war    '^ 
who  maintained  them  in  peace;  without  whose  Derniiision  n^H^'^f 
erence  nothing  material  coluld  be  done,  and7ho  intSced  sLe  Sa  S 
lar  rei!!>ioufl  ntes  into  every  action  of  life     This  mi  vm^^r        i  P'*"'""* 
3lesiasiicai  power  in  the  cLf  of  eJe  y  noble  faS  over  his  .hM*"- 
and  clients,  funned  such  a  bond  of  union  between  Xin^h^t.     ^  ''^''*'! 
influence  couU.have  broken  it ;  and  even  lonTX   the  pebianVhad^^^^^ 
quired  a  rank  :n  sonety.  and  a  considerable"  degree YiX^e  in  th^ 
state,  they  hardJyf:ared  to  think  that  those  religk)ns  rites  could  binlr 
formed  by  any  but  h.n  hereditary  patrician     As  soon  afth^v  h»     ^  . 
isnoverthat  they  could  perforlm'^them  with  tqu'reVcacy  tim^^^^^^^^^ 
their  deep  respect  far  religion  received  a  wound  from  whi.-hh  nil' 
recovered.    All  tho  divinifies  of  the  conqureTcoun  He^  hotelerim 
moral  and  impure,  were  freely  admiued  and  adopted  •  ai  d  thev Tmnni  ^' 
^changed  the  nature  as  well  as  the  form  of  3  fand  oriv  L  w  ?h-*' 
The  great  men  began  to  be  as  free  in  theTr  speSes  on  thrsuffeclas  t'h'!: 
same  class  in  France  aiTected  to  be  durina  the  iLt  two  r^iin« '   r    u* 
Bourbons.     IndilTerence  and  increduUry  glided  down  from  ZKlf  *♦*• 
the  lower  classes;  and  that  Rome  which  conanered  cTiutl  ^^f?  '° 
ceased  to  to  exist,  when  Caesar  made  him  e|?'Ss  ef  of  S  cfro  e      Thf 
winding-sheet  was  indeed  more   brilliant  than  any  imperS   robe   and 
seemed  an  object  well  worthy  of  his  ambition.       ^  .     ^  ^^^*  ^""^ 

cases.    Many  of  those  who  were  accounted  the  most  virtuous  anH  »!«.♦ 
th  nX'  ^"'•V"'^^^^^  T^  this  disorder,  and  delighted    i?u  "hard  v  fess 
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ia  il8  architecture)  is  so  uncommonly  picturesque  in  many  points  of  view, 
that  it  well  deserves  to  be  visited.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  admire  the 
Romans  of  former  times,  and  to  hate  their  present  governors,  in  order  to 
take  a  lively  interest  in  this  magnificent  frnginent  of  antiquity.  There 
are  twelve  obelisks  in  Rome;  and  five  grand  pillars,  the  two  finest  of 
which  are  those  called  the  columns  of  Trajan  and   Antonine.     The  first 

Sivesits  name  to  a  square,  the  middle  of  which  has  been  excavated  as  low 
own  as  the  level  of  the  ancient  place,  which  is,  if  1  remember  well,  about 
eight  or  ten  feet  lower  than  that  of  the  buildings  around.  The  other 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Piazzo  Colonna;  there  ia  a  staircase  within 
it,  as  in  the  London  monument.  The  general  appearance  of  these 
columns  is  very  agreeable  as  well  as  grand,  and  they  are  noble  decora- 
tions to  a  square.  The  Capitol  is  so  very  different  from  what  it  was  in 
ancient  times,  that  it  affords  but  little  satisfaction  at  first  sight :  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  so  insignificant  as  some  would  have  it  to  be,  and  it 
grows  more  interesting  on  a  nearer  examination.  What  people  call  the 
Capitol  at  present,  was  only  the  Intermontium  of  ancient  Home,  a  sort  of 
midway  hill,  which  joined  the  Tarpeiau  rock  to  the  real  Capitoliiie 
Mount.  The  latter  is  extremely  high,  as  one  may  easily  perceive  from 
the  church  of  Ara  Coeli  on  itstop.    The  Tarpeiau  rock  is  lower,  but  yet 

Siite  lofty  enough  for  its  known  destination.  It  must  be  observed  that 
e  Romans  were  far  from  posssessing  any  well-founded  pretensions  to 
elegance;  they  imitated  the  Greeks  as  closely  as  they  could,  without  ever 
attaining  to  their  pitch  of  excellence.  Thefy  thought  tliere  could  never 
be  too  much  of  a  good  or  a  fine  thing ;  and  they  crowded  temples,  houses, 
statues,  obelisks,  and  every  sort  of  ornament,  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
seemed  absurd  to  a  person  of  taste.  The  Komin  arms  conquered  the 
territory  of  Greece,  but  liie  Grecian  accomplishments  subdued  the  Romans 
themselves ;  and  the  latter  victory  was  more  glorious  than  the  former, 
which  was  only  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  disproportion  of  mere 
physical  force  between  the  combatants." 


PAPAL  ROME,  OR  STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Tne  name  of  Pope,  or  Father,  was  formerly  given  to  all  bishops.  But 
since  the  time  of  Gregory  VH.  it  has  been  solely  applied  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  The  temporal  grandeur  of  the  Roman  pontiff  commenced  in 
times  very  remote.  Constantine  gave  to  the  ciiurch  of  Laieran  up- 
wards of  one  thousand  marks  in  gold,  and  about  thirty  thousand 
marks  in  silver,  besides  the  assignment  of  rents.  'I'he  Popes,  charged 
with  sending  missionaries  to  the  east  and  west,  and  with  providing  for 
the  poor,  obtained  for  these  pious  purposes,  from  the  richer  Clirisiians 
without  much  trouble,  considerable  sums.  The  emperors,  and  the  kings 
of  the  Lombards,  gave  to  the  Holy  Father  lands  in  various  parts;  and 
many  others,  by  gift,  and  by  will,  increased  his  patrnuony.  In  the 
seventh  ceniury  we  find  the  pontiff  possessed  of  great  riches  in  various 
countries,  and  exempted  from  tax  or  tribute,  f  he  Popes  formed  the 
design  to  render  themselves  independent.  Under  the  reign  of  Pepin, 
father  of  Charlemagne,  this  revolution  commenced  ;  and  it  was  completed 
under  that  of  his  son.  Adrian  I.  caused  money  to  be  coined  with  his 
name  ;  and  the  custom  f  kissing  the  feet  of  the  Pope  began  about  the 
close  of  the  eighth  ceniury,  when  they  assumed  regal  rights,  and  their 
power  and  riches  increased  rapidly.  Gregory  IV.  rebuilt  the  port  ol 
Ostia;  and  Leo  IV.  fortified  Rome  at  his  own  expense. 

Tile  election  of  Pope  has  been  different  in  the  different  ages  of  the 
church.  The  people,  and  the  clergy,  were  the  first  electors  ;  and  the 
emperor  had  the  power  of  confirming  the  election,  after  the  death  of  Pope 
Siuiplicius,  in  483.    Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  lldly,  made  a 
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law  wnich  struck  at  the  right  of  election,  under  pretence  of  remeJyinff  the 
divisions  WMch  aometiraes  took  place  on  the  election  of  a  ,.o„e.     Tl.if  law 

hZ  Sto5i„'?""p  '^'2-y  y'"'  ''*■'*"■' '"  '^^  fourteenth  Jo:  ncll  of  Rom^ 
held  in  602,  under  Pope  Simmacus,  with  the  consent  of  the  king  Theodoric 
But  this  prince,  who  was  an  Arian,  becoming  cruel  towards  the  latter  end  of 
h.8  life,  caused  Pope  John  to  be  laid  in  prfson,  where  he  died  mlse  ably,°n 
^e^:JZl'St^!r^'^^  ''^''  of  creating  a  pope,  and  naS 
The  Gothic  kings  who  succeeded  him  followed  his  example;  vet  not 
entirely,  for  they  contented  themselves  with  confirming  theXtorwhich 
he  clergy  had  made.    Justinian,  who  destroyed  the  empire  of  t^he  GoS 
>>r    J'.r*^  "fter  hin,  the  other  emperors,  preserved  this  right;  and  thev 
obliged  the  new-elected  pope  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  for  thf  confirmation 
of  h.8  election.    Constaniine  Pogonat  delivered  the  church  from  lE  ser- 
vitude and  exaction  ,n  681.     Nolwiihstanding  .his  apparent  lelinquLh- 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  emperors,  they  always  preserved  some  auZ  i  y 
m  the  eleciioi,  of  popes,  until  the  time  of  Louis  le  Debon.raireTin  824,  a  d 
h.8  successors  Lotha.re  I.  and  Louis  II.,  who  ordained  that   he  eW-tion 
of  popes  should  henceforward  be  free,  and  canonical,  according  to  ancS 
usage.     Parties  in  favour  of  the  different  candidates  for  the  popedom 
had  now  arisen  to  a  great  height,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  schisZ 
which  followed  in   he  church.     The  emperors   were  obliged    o  take  on 
hemselves  the  right  of  election;  but  aff'r  the  sch.sm  of  iSr  aL  Victor 
ly  had  been  extmgmshed.  all  the  cardinals  ,e-uniied  under  Ihe  obedience 
of  nnoceiit  II.     After  his  death,  the  cardinals  were  the  only  eleclosol 
Celostine  11.  in  1143;  since  which  time  they  have  been  in  full  oossession 
of  this  privilege.     Honorius  III.  in  1216.  or^ccordi^lg  to  o    e.rS?? 
X  .1,1247  ordained,  that  the  election  should  be  made  in  the  coi iXZ 
f  he  conclave  is  a  part  of  the  palace  of  the  Vatican,  composed  of  n.anv 
cells,  where  the  cardinals  are  shot  up  for  election,  which  ."akes  place  ofi 
the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  the  death  of  the  pope.  ^ 

ihe  pope  may  be  considered  under  four  different  titles:  first,  as  chief 
of  the  churrh;  second,  as  patriarch;  third,  as   bishop  of  Rome  •  a  fd 

rath  I'  ^V  '"[."P^'^l  P"""^':    ^'  P'-™"'^'  h«  •«  the  superiorof  all  the 
catholic  churches.     As  patriarch,  his  rights  extend  over  the  kinadoms 
and  provinces  within  the  pale  of  the  Romish  church.     As  bishop  oRomi 
he  exercises  1,1  the  diocese  of  Rome  the  ordinary  functMM.s  w^ch  he  has 
not  a  right  to  exercise  in  other  dioceses.     As  a  temporal  or  i,ce  he  is 
.overeigu  of  Rome,  and  the  states  which  have  been  acquired  by  donaUon 
or  by  proscription.    No  throne  upon  earth  has  beoi,  filled  with  nen  of 
rnH/'i"f^"*'.!'"'v'''"''"'"  ambition,  or  more  depraved  vi<^^  than    he 
pontifical  chair;  btit  they  are  in  general  old  men,  well  versed  i",  he  know- 
ledge of  men  and  the  world.     Tlieir  council  is  composed  of  men  resem- 
bluig  themselves;  and  iheirorders,  for  a  length  of  time,  embrS  aS 
the  universe      Cardinal  Braschi  (Pius  VI.)  Ls  elected  iiHl  e  early  par 
oftheyearl775,  on  the  death  of  the  celebrated  (Ganginelli)  Clement 
K«„K        O'^cuP'e*!  »he  pontifical  chair  until  the  brcakina  out  of  lie 
^rench  revolution  m  1789 ;  or  rather  till  after  the  execution  i?  Lot  is  X V I.' 
FrZ.l  'T  "''^''''^'^   '^  *"'*«  **  P^"  '"  t'i«  ^v^r  carrying  „„  agaiiis 
ovem,n  lli'  ""^^T'  '"I"'"''"  P'>l«"t«'««-     The  French  afm  es  h^av  ,» 
?  fC   r  'y*  ^^u"'^  "t""  "•'"^'  *"^  '"'^^e  '»»e  venerable  pontiff  prisoner 
n  1798;  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  into  France,  where  he  ded  at 

/hP  r'','"  ^"^"'''  r^^'  **'  ^  '^'y  advanced  age.    In  1800  a  su^essor  to 
At  CTl  V"  'I'ff^  "'  ^^"*'=«'  *""  »«"k  the  name  o'   Pius  VII 
Pius  Vlfr      ^^'^  ^^^-  "*"'  ^^"'"'^"^'^  '"^'^  '"  1«29  was  succeeded  by 

anJiL^"T"'"T' .''  '^'"*"y  ecclesiastical,  no  one  being  elicrible  to  fill 
any  c.v.l  office  who  has  not  attained  the  rank  of  abbot.     The  pope  enaetll 
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all  laws,  and  nominates  to  all  clerical  appointments.  He  is  assisted, ho«. 
ever,  by  the  high  college  of  cardinals,  comprising  about  seventy  members. 
and  the  different  branches  of  the  government  are  conducted  each  by  con- 
gregations, with  a  cardinal  at  its  head.  The  laws  in  force  are  merely 
those  of  the  Justinian  code ;  but  the  pope  has  power  to  alter  or  annul  any 
previous  laws  Brigandage  is  less  frequent  than  formerly;  but  the  police 
and  the  law  aie  still  very  defective;  assassinations  and  other  crimes  of 
violence  daily  taking  place  without  the  perpetrators  being  ever  brou'^ht  lo 
justice.  On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  alienation  of  church  domains  was 
confirmed ;  but  the  compensation  since  made  to  their  former  owners,  and 
the  restoration  of  suppressed  churches  and  convents,  have  cost  the  gov- 
ernment prodigious  sums,  and  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  wretchec 
state  of  the  finances.  Within  the  limits  of  the  Papal  States  there  are  no 
fewer  than  eight  archbishops',  and  fifty-nine  bishops'  sees  ;  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Rome  there  is  a  clergyman  for  every  ten  families.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  this  superabundance  of  priests,  instead  of  promoting 
religion  and  morality,  is,  in  fact,  a  principal  cause  of  their  low  state  in  the 
city.  The  outward  deportment  of  the  papal  court  is,  however,  at  present 
highly  decorous.  Those  times  so  disastrous  and  disgraceful,  when  the 
popes  had  so  many  nephews,  and  those  nephews  built  many  splendid 
palaces  and  villas,  called  by  the  Romans,  m  derision,  minules  of  St. 
Peter,  are  now  almost  as  much  forgotten  in  Rome,  as  the  time  when 
horses  were  made  consuls,  and  eunuchs  emperors. 


NAPLES. 


Or  the  remote  antiquity  of  this  country  there  are  but  scanty  documents. 
A.t  a  very  early  period  most  part  of  the  coasts  of  Naples  and  Sirily  were 
occupied  by  Greek  colonists,  the  fcmnders  of  some  of  the  greatest  and 
most  flourishing  cities  in  the  ancient  world.  They  received,  from  this 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Magna  Graecia.  But,  rapidly  as  the  Greek 
republics  of  Italy  rose  to  notice,  it  is  certain  that  luxury  and  corruption 
kept  equal  pace  with  their  prosperity;  and  in  the  time  of  Polybins.  the 
very  name  of  Magna  Grrecia  was  disused.  Continental  Naples  sulimilted 
to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period  of  the  republic,  subsequent  to  which  it 
underwent  many  vicissitudes.  In  the  fifth  century  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  Goths.  Heiisarius,  general  of  the  emperor  Justinian,  took  Naples  in 
637.  Destined  to  pass  from  master  to  master,  it  was  conquered  hy  Totila 
in  543.  The  liOmbards  next  got  possession  of  it,  and  kept  it  until  ("har- 
lemagne  put  an  end  to  that  kingdom.  His  successors  divided  it  with  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  the  latter  soon  after  became  its  soln  mnst<"r8.  In 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  Saracens  possessed  Naples,  and  aftrr 
them,  the  Normans.  Sicily  also  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
]05fl. 

The  French  formed  Naples  into  a  monarchy,  of  which  Roger  was  its 
first  king.  Constance,  last  princess  of  the  blood  of  Roger,  and  heiress 
of  the  two  kiiiKvloms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  married,  in  1 180.  to  Henry, 
■on  of  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  This  marriage  was  the  source  of  great 
misfortunes.  At  length  this  family  became  extinct  in  I2()5,  when  Popr 
Clement  IV.  gave  the  investiture  of  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Chailes,  :;ounto( 
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Anjou.  Charles  was  opposed  by  Conradin,  nephew  of  Manfioid.  who 
panie  from  Germany  to  dispute  with  him  ihe  crown.  Charles  defeated 
mm  in  batiie,  and  having  taken  him  prisoner,  with  Frederic  of  Austria, 
caused  them  both  to  be  executed  in  ihe  ir.arket-plane  of  Naples  in  126S 
This  execution  made  the  king  detested  by  his  new  subjects:  and  the 
French  in  iNap  es  were  equally  obnoxious  as  in  Sicily.  A  Frenchmnn  had 
committed  in  Sicily  an  atrocious  act  of  violence  on  a  woman.  On  the 
morrow  after  Laster,  128a,  the  people  assembled  together,  and  murdered 
every  Frenchman  on  Uie  island,  with  the  exception  of  one  gentleman,  a 
native  of  Provence.  The  innocent  perished  with  the  guilty,  and  the  blwd 
of  Conradin  was  terribly  avenged. 

The  descendants  of  Cnarles  of  Anjou  possessed  the  crown  until  1384. 
when  Jane  1  adopted,  by  her  will,  Louis  1.,  duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  Kimr 
John.  At  the  same  iime,  Charles  Duras,  or  Durazzo,  a  cousin  of  Queen 
Jane  pstHblished  himself  upon  the  throne.  This  event  occasioned  a  lone 
war  between  the  two  princes,  and  even  between  their  successors.  The 
posteriiy  of  Charles  Durazzo,  however,  maintained  their  situation,  while 
hat  of  the  count  of  Anjou  also  bore  the  title  of  king  of  Naples.  J  ,ne  II 
last  sovereign  of  Naples,  of  ihe  house  of  Durazzo,  appointed,  by  her  will' 
Rene  of  Anjou  as  her  successor,  which  gave  the  Anjouaii  family  a  double 
right  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  Rene  never  possessed  it.  Alphonso,  kiii.r  of 
Arnigon,  loo!-,  possession  of  Naples  and  the  crown. 

The  kings  of  Arrugon  possessed  Naples  uniil  the  time  of  Charles  VIII. 
when  Louis  XII.  conquered  the  kingdom.  The  great  general,  (iousalvo 
of  Cordova,  drove  out  the  French  army.  NotwithstandiuT  the  treaty 
made  between  Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  in  favour  ..f  the 
fornier,  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  enjoyed  it  until  the  death  of  Charles 
JI..  but  not  without  freoiient  revolts  on  the  part  of  the  NeaiKjliliins.  The 
revolt  of  1647  was  headed  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Massanlcllo,  a  fisher- 
man, who,  during  fifteen  days,  could  reckon  upward  of  100,000  met)  over 
whom  he  held  a  most  absolute  sway.  Henry,  duke  of  Guise,  a  knight- 
errant  of  his  day.  taking  advantage  of  the  troubles  which  rent  Naples 
asunder,  procured  himself  to  be  declared  king,  when,  after  he  had  been 
some  months  in  Naples,  he  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards;  and  his 
partizaiis  not  only  disavowed  him,  but  submitted  to  his  conquerors 

After  the  death  of  Charh-s  II.,  who  had  left  Philip  V.  as  the  inheritor 
or  his  kingdom,  the  Neapolitans  acknowledged  him  as  their  king.     Ferdi- 
nand IV.,  the  lale  king  of  Naples,  joined  the  grand  confederaty  a.rainst 
t  ranee  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.     He  afterward  made  his  pejij'e,  bui 
again  )„i, ling  in  the  war,  the  French  made  themselves  masters  of  Naples 
m  January,  1799,  and  the  royal  family  were  compelled  to  fly  from  thai 
portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  take  refuge  in  Sicily.     In  Feb- 
ruary It  was  divided  into  eleven  deparlinenls,  and  the  government  new- 
modelled  on  the  French  plan;  but  Admiral  Nelson  appearing  upon  the 
coast,  the  h  rench  capitulated,  the  democraiic  system  was  overturned  the 
old  inonnriliy  and  government   restored,  and  the  king  relurncd  to'  hia 
throne,     ihe   kingdom  of  Naples    was   again,   however,   placed    under 
i;renc_n  dominion  by  Bonaparte,  and  its  crown  conferred  on  his  brother 
Joseph  :  the  legitimate  king  having  aifain  fled  to  Sicily,  where  he  was  Uma 
Bupporied  by  a  Uritish  force  under  Sir  John  Stewart.     In  the  spring  of 
1808  Bonaparte  removed  Joseph  to  Spain,  and  raised  Miirat  to  ihe  tribu- 
tary  and  usurped  throne  of  Naples,  where  he  remained,  without  havinc 
''een  able  to  annex  Sicily  to  his  usurpation,  until  he  was  in  Hirn  hurled 
from  the  throne  in  1815.     Karly  in  May  of  that  year,  the  capital  was  sur- 
rendered  to  a  Uriiish  squadron;  and  on  the  17th  of  June,  Ferdiiiand  IV 
re-entered  it,  amid  loud  and  apparently  sincere  plaudits  of  the  miiliilude 
Wu'-np  the  time  of  Mural's  reign  considerable  changes  took  place,  the 
good  eflecls  of  which  evety  impi«riiul  person  w»g  landt;  to  allow.     AL' 
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branches  of  the  public  adn/aiistration  were  invigorated  and  improved ; 
society,  in  the  upper  ranks,  was  reconstructed  upon  the  Parisian  scale ; 
the  French  code  superseded  the  cumbrous  and  vicious  jurisprudence  of 
ancient  Naples ;  and  the  nation,  notwithstanding  its  subordination  to  the 
imperial  politics,  and  its  participation  in  Napoleon*s  wars,  appeared  to  be 
destined  to  take  a  higher  rank  than  before  in  the  scale  of  nations.  In 
July,  1820,  a  revolt,  headed  by  General  Pepe,  broke  out  among  the  troops, 
and  the  universal  cry  was  for  a  constitution,  though  no  person  seemed  to 
know  exactly  what  constitution  to  adopt,  or  how  to  frame  a  new  one. 
At  length  it  was  determined  to  imitate  that  of  the  Spanish  cortes,and  the 
parliament  was  expressly  summoned  to  modify  and  correct  it.  An  epi- 
sode  to  this  revolutionary  movement  was  about  the  same  time  exhibited 
.11  Sicily.  No  sooner  had  the  citizens  of  Palermo  heard  what  had  been 
transpired  at  Naples,  and  that  a  parliament  had  been  convoked  there,  than 
they  determined  to  have  a  parliament  and  constitution  of  their  own.  Of 
their  taste  for  liberty,  as  well  as  their  fitness  for  it,  they  gave  an  immedi- 
ate specimen,  by  letting  loose  from  prison  nearly  a  thousand  atrocious 
malefactors.  They  assailed  the  houses  of  I'he  Neapolitan  officers,  and 
threw  the  soldiers  into  dungeons.  It  was  ni  cessary,  therefore,  to  send 
a  large  force  from  Naples  to  put  down  the  rebellion;  but  when  that  force 
approached  Palermo,  a  dreadful  scene  of  slaughter  and  cruelty  ensued  in 
that  unhappy  city.  All  who  refuti  d  to  join  this  militia  of  criminals  were 
shamefully  murdered,  then  cut  into  pieces,  and  their  quivering  limhs  ex- 
posed on  pikes  and  bayonets.  In  the  meanwhile  those  who  led  the  Nea- 
politan troops  permitted  Palermo  to  surrender  on  terms  of  capitulaiion. 

While  at  Naples  they  were  thus  amusing  themselves  at  constitution- 
mongering,  and  in  Sicily  every  species  of  horrid  barbarity  was  practised, 
the  allied  powers  took  into  their  deliberaiion  the  changes  which  popular 
force  had  worked  in  the  political  system  of  the  country  and  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  invited  to  the  congress.  The  result  was, 
that  ths  Austrians  crossed  the  Po  on  the  28lh  of  January,  and  marched 
to  Naples.  Rieli  was  immediately  taken  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  Nea- 
politan army  fell  back  upon  Aquila.  The  Austrians  appeared  in  sighti 
General  Pepe  was  almost  instantly  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obiicfed  to 
escape  as  well  as  he  could.  This  dispersion  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
troops  at  Mignana,  who  fired  on  their  officers,  and  then  disbanded. 
The  Austrians  entered  Naples  on  the  morning  of  the  29ih ;  and  thus  ended 
the  Neapolitan  revolution. 

There  is  something  so  unique  and  striking  in  the  Neapolitan  character, 
that  we  are  templed  to  conclude  this  article  with  an  extract  from  Mr 
Forsyth's  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital : — "  Naples,  in  its  inle 
rior,  nas  no  parallel  on  earth.  The  crowd  of  London  is  uniform  a'ld  in- 
telligible :  it  is  a  double  line  in  quick  motion;  it  is  thecrnwduf  hus.ness. 
The  crowd  of  Naples  consists  in  a  general  tide  rolling  np  and  down  ;  and 
in  the  middle  of  this  tide,  a  hundred  eddies  of  men.  Here  you  are  swept 
on  by  the  current  ;  there  yon  are  wheeled  round  by  the  vortex.  A  diver- 
sity of  trades  dispute  with  you  in  the  streets.  Vou  are  stopped  by  a 
carpenter's  bench,  you  are  lost  among  shoemakers'  tools,  y(iu  dash  among 
the  pots  of  a  maccaroni  stiill,  and  you  esitape  behind  a  hizzaroni's  night- 
basket-  I.,  this  region  of  caricature,  every  bargain  sounds  like  a  biiille; 
the  popular  exhibitions  are  full  of  the  grotesque;  eoine  of  their  church 
proceNsions  would  frigliten  a  war-horse. 

«'  The  mole  seems,  on  holidays,  an  epitome  of  the  town,  and  exhibits 
most  of  its  humours.  Here  stands  a  methodistical  friar  preachinu  to  one 
row  of  l.izzaroni  ;  there,  Punch,  the  representative  of  the  nation,  holds 
forth  to  a  cn»wd.  Yonder,  another  orator  recounts  the  miracles  performed 
by  a  8:icre(i  wax-work  on  which  he  rnb^  his  agnutei,  and  sells  them,  thu» 
impregnated  with  grace,  for  a  grain  a  piece.    Beyond  liini  are  qiiuclu  m 
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rjuwar  uniforms,  exalting  their  drugs  and  brandishing  their  sabres,  as  if 
not  content  with  one  mode  of  killing.  The  next  professore  is  a  do?  of 
knowledge,  great  m  his  own  little  circle  of  admirers.  Opposite  to  him 
stand  two  jocund  old  men,  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  groupi  8i»<rinff  alter- 
nately to  their  crazy  guitars.  Further  on  is  a  motley  audience,"8eLd  on 
platjks,  and  listening  to  a  tragi-comic^/o^opAo,  who  reads,  sings,  and  ges- 
ticulates  old  Gothic  tales  of  Orlando  and  his  Paladins.  If  Naples  be  •  a 
paraaise  inhabited  by  devils,'  I  am  sure  it  is  by  merry  devils.  Even  the 
owest  class  enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make  the  animal  happy-a  de- 
licious  climate,  high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying  every  appetite,  a  con- 
science  which  gives  no  pain,  a  convenient  ignorance  of  their  duty,  and  a 
church  that  ensures  heaven  to  every  ruffian  who  has  fai»h.  Here  tatters 
are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  little  covering;  filth  is  not  miserv 
to  those  who  are  born  to  it;  and  a  few  fingerings  of  maccaroni  c^S 
up  the  rattling  machine  for  the  day. 

virt'.?*^n^'"^'i.P*'^''P^'  '^'^  °"!y  P®"P'«  o"  «»"»h  who  do  not  pretend  to 
virtue.  On  their  own  stage  they  suffer  the  Neapolitan  of  the  drama  to  be 
always  a  rogue.  If  detected  in  theft,  a  lazzaroni  will  ask  you,  wlSlmpu! 
dent  surprise,  how  you  could  possibly  expect  a  poor  man  to  be  an  aSd 
Yet  wliat  are  these  wretches  ?  Why,  men,  whSse  persons  mi^ht  Sd 
«np?av  nf'i°.  "  ""'P'^'J  ^^.^'^  »««'"'"«  "'"'^^  y«"  ^vith  the  commanding 
dKnL-fnnT '  .""•"'"  '^"^""S"'  ^"P'"?  «"^  ''r««d  as  it  is,  when  kin? 
died  by  pass  on,  bursts  into  oriental  metaphor;  whose  ideas,  indeed   are 

f  Tou  aTt'  ck  thVmVh  "  ''"''•  '"l**  '"'''  '"  ^»'*«»>  »hey  aJeTnvTncible! 
If  you  attack  them  there  you  are  beaten.    Their  exertion  of  soul    thflir 

hrnoidir^on.!?;/'*''  ir ''"«"  °'  ?'«""•«"'•  their"add"ress  at  fl^t tt; 


SICILY. 

raSirr.^!:*''*  '"^Z"''  •"''""  *""*''«»'  *"''  ^e't  Peop'ed  island  in  the  Meditei. 
ifp.  ».!  •  V"2'!'  '?*["""8  P"'  "f  ^^^  kingdom  of  Naple»,  or  the  Two  Sici. 
S.  Thl*'  f  by  a  people  orisinaliy  from  Hispania.and  called  Sica- 
i«l«n!i  on^^®"^"'®?'  inhabitants  ofLatium,  penetrated  afterward  into  this 
ioS«  n?r''°''^  '^^  Sieanians  from  the  south  and  west  parts.  Several 
e?ent  rh-hi?/?  '  "*'«^'[.»"«r"«'^  themselves  into  Sicily,  and  the  an- 
S  G?iki^h!!-f.'^"^  obligeJto  retire  into  the  interior  of  tho  country, 
dflv.  h.?..i  '  r''^'"*^^""'''"'"^  '''♦'«'»•  which  are  remaining  to  thin 
Shin,  nf  P«"?"f.,  considerable  was  Syracuse,  founded  by  the  Itolians 
coTonvo?l£/'""''*^'''  and  enternrfsing  man.  entered  Sicily  with  a 
The7ert  I?„  ?f"fA  ""'*  """"•  ^*""«'^ '"»"'«'  °f  Syracuse,  about  766  ..  o. 
him  to  in  1L«  ..-"•f"""""^!,''"!  "'*  convenience  of  the  port,  induced 
KuroJSl  ^^^  considerably,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  Arsr 

Kt  and  Srprci-nH "Ik  "'"''^  '".'"'"'^  """'"  °f  •»  *"  'f'"  y«"  *73  before 
unrist,  and  excrcHod  there   during  sixteen  years,  every  species  of  cru- 

^/of  h"^"."  ~.  ---1'^'.^*'*'"^*?*'"''  ^^^  erHndi""  of  Theron,  the  libera. 
'''■»/»  »"«a"cfwani  UB  mouafch.    The  fugiiives  of  Svracusf 
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wlshiii  .mce  more  to  get  possession  of  their  city,  in  the  year  491,  imputr. 
ed  succor  from  Galon,  King  of  Gela,  a  city  of  Sicily.  Gelon  coiuiucn-il 
bimself  with  so  much  prudence,  that  the  Syracusiaiisunanimunsly  electeJ 
him  to  be  their  king.  His  first  care  was  to  reinstate  agricuiiure  ;  and  he 
worked  in  the  fields  at  the  head  of  the  labourers.  He  augmented  Syra- 
cuse, fortified  it,  and  became  afterward  so  powerful  as  to  be  master  of  all 
Sicily.  The  Carthaginians  made  several  allttmpts  upon  this  island,  bat 
were  always  repulsed.  Oelon  died  in  the  year  476  a.  o.,  leaving  behind 
him  the  character  of  a  great  prince,  and  regretted  by  all  ranks  of  Sicilians. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Hieron,  a  man  naturally  morose  and 
severe,  but  softened  oy  Simonides,  Pinder,  and  Xenophon,  whom  he  en- 
couraged, and  always  kept  at  his  court.  He  died  466  b.  o.,  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  brother,  Thrasybulus,  who  possessed  all  the  vices  of  Hieron, 
without  his  good  qualities.  He  was  driven  out  fur  his  tyranny ;  and  Sicily 
was  a  short  time  tree. 

Dionysius  rendered  himself  master  of  Sicily  in  405  a.  c,  and  reigned 
thirty-seven  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  who 
reigned  twenty-five  years  :  being  driven  out  by  Timoleon,  ho  tortk  refujfo 
in  Corinth,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Agalhocles  brought  the  Sicilians 
under  his  yoke  317  a.  o.,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years.  From  his  death 
Sicily  was  a  theatre  of  continual  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
Romans.  Not  the  fortifications  of  Syracuse,  nor  the  machines  invented 
by  Archimides  for  its  defense,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  Marcellus  from 
becoming  master  of  it  in  the  year  208  a.  c.  Sicily  flourished  under  the 
Romans;  but  in  the  decline,  or  rather  toward  the  fall,  of  that  empire,  it 
came  under  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  the  kings  of  Italy.  The  Saracens 
were  continual  in  their  attacks  upon  it ;  and  in  the  year  823  after  Christ, 
the  emperors  of  the  Kast  ceded  it  to  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  emperor  of  the 
West ;  from  which  time  the  Saracens  occupied  a  part  of  it  (a.  u.  837), 
until  driven  out  by  the  Normans  in  1004. 

Soon  after  the  ex[i  uon  of  the  Saracens,  the  feudal  system  was  intro- 
duced ;  and  in  1072,  earl  Roger,  the  Norman,  ahio  established  a  represen- 
talivo  assembly,  or  parliament,  in  which  the  nobles  and  clergy  hud  an  over- 
whelming majority,  and  which  subsisted,  notwithstanding  the  many 
changes  the  island  has  undergone,  down  to  onr  own  times.  Thn  Nor- 
mans kept  possession  of  the  island  till  the  establishment  of  the  Suahian 
dynasty,  in  1194.  In  1265  Charles  of  Anjmi  became  master  of  Sicily; 
but  the  massacre  planned  by  John  of  Pmcida,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Sicilian  Vespers."  (March 23,  1282),  put  an  end  to  the  Aufjevines. 
It  soon  after  became  a  dep?...1ency  of  Spain,  and  was  governed  by  Spanish 
viceroys.  At  the  death  of  Charles  H,,  of  Spain,  his  spoils  became  an 
object  of  furious  contention ;  and  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1711,  it  was 
ceded  to  Victor  Amadens,  of  Savoy,  who  not  many  years  after  was  forced 
by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  to  relinquish  it  for  Sardmia.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  not  having  been  instrumental  in  effecling  this  disadvantageous 
exchan^u,  made  a  sudden  attempt  to  recover  Sicily,  in  which  they  failed, 
through  the  vigilonce  of  the  Kr.glish  admiral  Byng,  who  destroyed  iheii 
fleet,  and  compelled  them  for  that  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  In 
1734  the  Spainsh  court  resumed  tl  cir  design  with  success.  The  infant 
Don  Carlos  drove  the  Germans  out,  and  was  cniwned  king  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  at  Palermo.  When  he  passed  into  Spain,  to  take  pofsession  of 
that  crown,  he  transferred  the  Siivhan  diadem  to  his  son  Ferdinand  III- 
of  Sicily  and  IV.  of  Naples.  While  the  contmental  dominions  of  Naples 
were  held  by  Napoleon,  Palermo  whs  the  residence  of  the  cour',  the  ialaoiJ 
being  defended  by  an  English  fleet  ani  garriaon. 
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vorLi  and  lLuJ,l  reZLA:it:  ntmruoeS'tCwilf  H^^  'f 
hoped,  conspire  to  ra  sp  this  fine  itil»nH  frnn.  .k!^  i     '  '"•  '*  ••   '•'* ''« 

bce7i  cast  bf  bad  laws  and  bad  govemmem  ^  ^''  """  '"''"'^  "  '"' 

GENOA. 

from  attempting  ^ven  a  synop^rKem^"',  Th'tin  e'oJth;'  sSd"  p"' 
nic  war,  it  was  a  considerable  city  under  the  dnminmn  «r  p    "''-^"f*  P" 
a  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  c.  uU  of  the  war  a  tark-l  ^^  T'    ^"«*'' 
troyed  it.    The  senate  thereupon  sent  the  nropn.f^i^' '""'''.  """^  ^'''*- 
than  two  years  raised  it  to  its'fi'  Jer  sDlenE'r     ?   r!''"""!j  ""^V"  ^"» 

among  ilie  ™ble,.    1„  ih.  S    ",m  rv  lE'cfii  .™r,!J'''8r 

iratea  Btrnnirer.    In  mo  .»«  Li„  L  „  J     "^^'  ''^  ''"^""  ^■"'s'  mags- 

Ch  z';;?,-  .°r"  "z""  ■«"-!  ™/s.S'::,^       ~,"; 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SARDINIA 

Sardinia  is  an  insular  and  continental  kingdom  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
The  continental  part  occupies  the  north-west  portion  of  Italy,  and  is 
bounded  by  Switzerland  on  the  north,  the  duchies  of  Milan  and  Parma  on 
the  east,  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south,  and  France  on  the  west.  It 
stretches  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  130  from  east  to  west. 
It  consists  at  present  of  Piedmont,  with  the  county  of  Nice  ;  the  duchy 
of  Montferrat ;  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan ;  the  territory  of  the  late  republic 
of  Genoa ;  Savoy  (not  properly  included  in  Italy),  and  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, with  the  adjacent  isles. 


THE  ISLAND  OF  SARDINIA 

is  divided  from  Corsica  by  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio.  The  Greeks  called  it 
Ichnusa  Sandaliotis,  and  Sardo.  While  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  place  of  banishment ;  and  afterward  the  Saracens  pos- 
sessed It  nearly  four  centuries.  Their  expulsion  could  not  be  effected  by 
the  Fisanese,  on  whom  Pope  Innocent  111.  had  assumed  the  prerogative 
of  bestowing  it  in  1132.  The  emperor  Frederic  paid  so  little  regard  to 
this  grant,  that  he  again  reunited  it  with  the  empire;  but  the  Pisanese 
taking  advantage  of  the  long  interregnum,  got  possession  of  it  in  1257. 
\  difference  afterward  arising  between  them  and  the  see  of  Rome,  the 
pope  agam  bestowed  the  island,  in  1298,  on  James  II.  of  Arragon,  whose 
son,  Alphonso  IV.  made  himself  master  of  it  in  1324.  From  This  time  it 
continued  under  the  crown  of  Spain,  governed  by  a  viceroy  until  1708, 
when  the  English  making  a  conquest  of  it  for  KingCharles  III.,  afterward 
emperor,  by  the  title  of  Charles  VI.,  it  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  In  1717,  it  was  recovered  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  1718  the 
emperor  exchanged  it  for  Sicily  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  put  in 
actual  possession  of  it  in  1720,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of  Sardinia. 

"The  inhabitants  of  Sardinia,"  says  Mr.  Salt, "  (I  speak  of  the  common 
leople),  are  yet  scarcely  above  the  negative  point  of  civilization ;  perhaps 
t  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  they  appear  to  have  sunk  a  certain 
way  back  into  barbarism.  They  wear,  indeed,  linen  shirts,  fasted  at  the 
collar  by  a  pair  of  silver  buttons,  like  hawks'  bills;  but  their  upper  dress 
of  shaggy  goats'  skins  in  the  pure  savage  style.  A  few  have  gone  one 
step  nearer  to  perfectability,  and  actually  do  wear  tanned  leather  coats, 
made  somewhat  in  the  fashion  of  the  armour  worn  in  Europe  in  the  I5t ' 
century.  With  such  durable  habilimertts,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  thej 
do  not  require  much  assistance  from  the  manufactures  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. '  Another  writer,  whom  we  have  frequently  quoted  in  this  work 
says,  '•NotwithatJinding  her  extent,  the  richness  of  her  soil,  her  position 
ni  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  her  convenient  harbours,  Sardiiii? 
has  bi-en  strangely  neglected,  not  only  by  her  own  governments,  but  h) 
the  European  powers  generally ;  and  has  remained,  down  to  our  oWn 
times,  ill  a  semi-barbarous  state.  A  long  series  of  wars  and  revolution^ 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  the  feudal  system  in  its  most  vexatious 
and  oppressive  form ;  the  fact  of  her  having  been  for  a  lengthened  period 
a  dependency  of  Spain,  and,  if  that  were  possible,  worse  governed  ever 
than  the  dominant  country ;  the  division  of  the  island  into  immense  es 
(aics,  most  of  which  were  acquired  by  Spanish  grandees;  the  want  ol 
Icitses,  and  the  restrictions  on  industry,  have  paralysed  the  industry  of  the 
tnhubitants,  ar'd  sunk  them  to  the  lowest  point  in  the  scale  of  civilization 


BAVAJIIA. 

by  Franconia  and  Bohemia  on  the  north^EtriV^M*'"**  "^'"«'  '^""ded 
south,  and  Siiabia  on  the  wes       TKri^^f  *"^  °^.}^^  ^''st,  Tyrol  on  the 
a  tribe  of  Celtic  origin  called  the  Boii  fi^^    inhabitants  of  Bavaria  were 
name  of  Bo.aria,  L,  ub^  he  time  oTZTJIT '' '^'t''^^ ''^ ''^^  ^^''^'^ 
it.  and  it  afterwards  formed  a  nart^f  »Lf  ^!"'*"''  ^^^  ^^mma  subdued 
licia  and  Noncum.    AfVir  the^ownfaTl  Sf    ht^p'""^^  ^^^'''^>  ^inde- 
fell  und.>r  the  dominion  of  the  (SsSL  U^ %    "^^"  -^"'P''^'  ^'""^ 
governed  till  Charlemagne  took  posSon  "fth    '*"'''•  ^^  *''°'"  "  "^^ 
the  government  to  somi  of  h?8  Sts    and  oi\V«'r\'^'  ""'^  committed 
rial  dommions  among  his  grandsons  kviio    *''«  P»':"lon  of  his  impe- 
German.     Its  rulers  bore  the  Se  of  mar Jr«v!  Tn'  oo^'«^"'^  '^  ^ouis  the 
reigning  priiice,  was  raised  to   he  title  of  d^fk?  "k-  l^u'-  '^''«"  Arnold,  its 
'uiued  to  bear  till  1623,  when  Max  m  Ha„  I    h  '  ^''"'''  •"'  successors  con- 
against  his  Bohemian  insurgents.  WMeTeva.SH/"?^^'".'''^  Ferdinand  II. 

In  1070,  Bavaria  passed  inu^hriJ, J  •'^  *°/''!  ^'^'''O'"^!  dignity. 
1180  it  was  transferred  by  imper Ll  „?aTto  &  «"«'Ph«  :   anj  in 

whose  descendants  branched  ouri,fto;lofa?nS?;«''?i!"D''  W'««l«bach, 
Bavarian,  the  former  inheriting  the  ffiaUne  of  .t  'ot-  ^^'l''"^  """^  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria.  Few  events  of  anvim^  ?  ^^^  "'""^'  *he  latter  the 
the  Spanish  succession.  S  Bavarfa  TuKS'"  """"^^  '*"  »^«  ^"  «' 
the  fortunes  of  France.  It.  however  J^-f  severely  from  following 
when,  upon  the  extinction  of  IhryounrerTn^J  fv^'^S"^^^  '«  1777, 

nate,  after  a  short  contest  S  ih  \JS  ilTLl7,'"?i«^«„'''^'  '»'«  P«lati- 
tory.  After  the  adjustment  of  The  StHan  nll'^  '''•  ^^^  bavarian  Vrri- 
enjm^ed  the  blessings  of  peace  till  the  E^hP^'^"?''""''  '^«  electorate 
al  (Germany  in  the  flames  of  civU  discord  Thrf^^'""'  "'^'^^  '"^ol'^^d 
side  of  the  Imperialists  till  1796  Sthe  Znnh'''*"'  T.*'"^*^  «»  '^e 
army  into  his  dominions,  and  concluded  a  trpatv  ?„?.^'*''*'''*"^  ^  P°«'«'f"^ 
•Jlities.  In  the  following  year  was  Rianl  .1  ^'l  ^""^  ^''^  cessation  of  ho»- 
.nd  m  1801  that  of  Luneville?  by  whiK  th.'o""'"'^  °i  Campo-FormiJ^ 
the  Rhine  were  annexed  to  FraLe  »nH?ho  f  ^.^'V"  '^"'"""ons  left  of 
the  Rhine,  his  possessi,„,s  in  S  nX,i1VJ2  a  "''  '^'  P^''*''""'*  " 
of  Juliers  and  Deux  Fonts;  receivinTasS^^^^^^^^ 
ten  abbeys,  fifteen  imperia  towns  wd.wSimnp??  '/'"'•bishoprics,  with 

In  the  conflicts  between  France  and  thinP„"'  '""?^^'- 
continued  to  maintain  a  neutrality  1illlflo\»K°"'T"'?'  P''"'^''^'  B«varia 
an  alliance  with  Napoleon.  X  shorlAf.'J^"/''^  •^'^'='°'"  «"t«''«d  into 
n.'ty  of  king,  and  enlarged  hfa  dominion^,  /  ,j7"'''  ''''■'^'^  '^'"'  »«  'he  dig- 
uou  of  several  imperial  provinces  Of  all  Vh»  n""^  "r"'t'  ^-^  '^'«  «""exa. 
ror,  no  country  has  retained  more  soUH  -hI  .  ^"'^u"'^  ''^^  f'-«n'=b  empe- 
after  the  campaign  of  S  whirl  .^''"^^^^^ 'han  Bavaria.  Shorllv 
P»rt  of  her  posse^ssioL^Laria  reeeiied'a'rP?/:''^^'^.  P^^''^'  «^"ifi«e5 
addition  of  Tyrol,  Eirhs  adt  the  eaZn  olrt  nT  p"  «"5"?r'^"»'  ^y  the 
tones;  when  she  beean  to  a««.,mL L  P  "^  Passau,  and  other  terri- 
surrounding  states.    *  assume  a  more  important  station  among  [he 

tPRh^rircSel^^n^S^^  the  formation  of 

Borg  being  resigned  for  thl  .S^^         alteration  took  place,  the  duchy  o 

'mperial  town  ofAugstri  anrNSn'mhl"  ''^  }'"''''^'  t«f«ther  w.'S^th.' 
m  with  France  «ga^i,r,ri.?."i^"JTA".':?'  J!'  '?««•  B«varia  again  to,.k 
i'J  ' •  - «"'"  ='!nntj  ,n  me  spoiis  of  war 
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hut  Biiosequently  ceded  some  of  her  territories  to  Wirtcmcurg  and  Wurtz. 
burg ;  and  by  another  alteration,  which  shortly  followed,  exchanged  a 
great  part  of  Tyrol  for  Bayreuth  and  Ralisbon. 

But  the  friendship  of  the  Bavarian  monarch  for  his  ally  and  patron  was 
soon  to  be  put  to  the  test.  When  the  thirst  for  military  conquest  induced 
Napoleon  to  march  the  French  armies  to  Moscow,  the  Bavarian  troops 
were  among  the  number.  Apprehending  the  ruin  that  awaited  the  French, 
but  while  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon  were  still  doubtful,  the  king  of  Bavarib 
seized  the  critical  moment,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  emperor  o. 
Austria,  and  joined  the  allies  in  crushing  that  '*iwer  which  had  long  helc 
80  many  nations  in  thraldom.  These  importan.  services  were  not  for 
gotten.  Bavaria  was  confirmed  in  her  extensive  acquisitions  by  the 
treaties  of  1814  and  1815;  .for  though  Austria  recovered  her  ancient  pos- 
sessions in  the  Tyrol,  &c.,  Bavaria  receiveo  equivalents  in  Franconia  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine.  Though  the  inferior  kingdoms  and  states  o' 
Germany  are  of  too  little  importance  to  become  principals  in  any  Euro- 
pean wars,  they  are  frequently  found  very  effective  allies,  as  was  the  case 
with  Bavaria.    Its  army  during  the  war  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men. 

In  the  history  of  Greece  it  will  be  seen  that  Otho.  a  Bavarian  prince, 
was,  in  1832,  elected  king  of  that  country ;  and  that,  in  1843,  he  consented 
to  give  his  subjects  a  more  liberal  government. 


HANOVER. 


Tbe  kingdom  of  Hanover,  which,  until  the  year  1815,  was  an  electorate 
vras  formed  out  of  the  duchies  formerly  possessed  by  several  families 
belonging  to  he  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  Brunswick.  The  house 
of  Hanover  may,  indeed,  vie  with  any  in  Germany  for  antiquity  and  noble- 
ness. It  sprung  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Guelphs,  dukes  and  elec- 
tors of  Bavaria,  one  of  whom,  Henry  the  Lion,  in  1140,  married  Maude, 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.  king  of  England.  Their  son  William,  called 
Longsword,  was  created  first  duke  thereof.  The  dominions  descended 
in  a  direct  line  to  Ernest,  who  divided  them,  upon  his  death  in  1546,  into 
two  branches ;  that  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttle,  and  Brunswick  Lune- 
burg.  The  possessor  of  the  latter,  Ernest  Augustus,  was,  in  1692,  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  elector ;  before  wliich  he  was  head  of  the  college  ol 
German  princes.  Ernest  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Frederic,  elector 
palatine,  and  king  of  Bohemia,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  king 
of  Great  Britain.  Sophia  being  the  next  prolestant  heir  to  the  crown  ol 
England,  through  the  medium  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the  parliament  fixed 
the  succession  upon  her,  on  the  demise  of  the  reigning  queen  Anne. 
Sophia  died  a  short  time  before  the  queen  ;  and  her  eldest  son,  George 
Louis,  in  consequence,  became  king  of  Great  Britain.  This  was  in  1714 
from  which  time  till  1837,  at  the  death  of  William  IV.,  both  England  and 
Hanover  have  had  the  same  sovereign. 

The  families  set  asidw  from  the  succession  by  the  parliament  on  that  oc- 
casion, independent  of  the  family  of  King  James  II.  by  Mary  of  Este, 
were  as  follows  :  the  royal  houses  of  Savoy,  France,  and  Spain,  descend 
ants  of  Charles  I.,  through  his  daughter  Henrietta ;  Orleans  and  Lorraine, 
descendants  of  James  I.  through  Charles  Louis,  elector  palatine,  eldest 
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eftcli.ely  supponed  heir  «n"t3  .2vt  '  g  ^L.ifW^^^^  ""'•''?"' 

.     On  the  accesssion  of  her  present  Mniestv  fn   iL  f         ".  i-'*'®"'  '"^"'«- 
the  Hanoverian  crown,  by  v^rtSe  ofVhTsaL  law  t^^^      of  Great  Britain, 

Ernest,  duke  of  C-'mb;rlLd;fiVbm  :.Sl\%t"vWlrgt:'orGe^^^^^^^ 
It  had  previous  y  been  for  manv  veara  imHon  .irl  .  •  ^      i.?  ^«"'^ge  I''- 

of  Cambridge  ^HanoveTsu Je7eJ  ir^e"F7en  h  warori7T7^V„';'if"'« 
perieneed  stil  greater  sufferinffa  rtuhno-  »I.l  i^  war  oi  I757;  bnt  it  ex- 
after  the  enemy  got  posses8io7of  h  5r^h„  ""^'"''^  revolutionary  war. 
given  up  to  the  kin.,  of  Great  Br  tail:  ht  }^^,  peace  af  Amiens,  it  was 

Suratioil;  it  again  fell  iito  U.e  hrd?of  tt  f' enSS' wit'hTuf  rLjZl  ^'"'' 
wrthout  an  effort  to  save  it  on  thp  nnrf  nf  u.?  •  li'  J'^'/'"'"'  resistance,  or 
ment.  In  1804  Prussiriook  pisseSn  of  H«nnv ''''I"''  V^^  S'^^^'"' 
sameyeartothe  French.Tho^consti  u?ed  if^« Tr,'  'j."!  ^^''e'' itjn  the 
Westphalia,  established  in  SkTt  'he l^ce  ofr/n^'^^hl^l '''"^1^^«?  °^ 
Britain  reclaimed  his  rightful  domfnions?which  were  the„  Sed  i?^^^^ 

TlTn"".'^'""'^""J"'"8^'^''  ^y  '^^  stipulations  o^the  treaty  of  Venn.^ 
1  he  countries  whch  comnnsp  what  ia#.-iiujo\.        ir^diy  oi  Vienna. 

bnrg,  acquired  by  inheSLnce  In  KJq"  n  """"^er,  consist  of  Lune- 
Gnfbenhagen,  b/  her  and  1679  Ha^nvlf  .r^'i ''^k  P"'!''^!!^"' ^^»=^' 
tance.  167i;  I^ie^hol.z.Cex^hangt'ie^SrHoy^^^^^^^  ,f -j 

16o2;  the  remaininffnart  hv  a  om^t   fr«m  \u     ^     ^  imieniance,  in  part, 

l»«.  and  .  ,h,m  represenla.iv,  Eo"ernme Jl  w«,  eswhlt.S^i     T'T 
rtlomol  ihe  righlfiil  sovereign  lo  Haiiovep  inlsil  ,1?.  r      V  ""  .""' 

on.  were  .„,„1„.rty  .b,,li.?ed;L  roIdV^"  m^S-      aSS 

=     — ^ ^=«.  uuKc  OI  uuraoeir- 
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land,  in  England.  He,  however,  is  considered  an  arbitrary  ruler,  quite 
incableof  concentrating  the  affections  or  his  people.  A  treaty  of  mutual 
inheritance  has  long  existed  between  Hanover  and  Brunswick,  which  wan 
formally  renewed  in  1836,  and  by  which  the  Hanoverian  crown  is  declared 
to  descend  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick  on  the  extinction  of  male  heirs  of 
the  Uue  of  Hanover.*' 


THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 


I 


CHAPTER  I. 

This  deservedly  celebrated  country  of  antiquity— the  seat  of  science, 
fiterature,  and  the  fine  arts,  at  a  period  when  the  greater  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean  continent  was  involved  in  the  obscurity  of  a  barbaric  ignorance— in 
Its  most  palmy  state  comprised  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  eastern 
peninsula  of  Europe,  and  extended  to  about  42°  of  north  latitude,  including 
Thessaly  and  a  part  of  Modern  Albania,  with  the  Ionian  islands,  Crete, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Modern  Greece,  although  not  so  con- 
siderable in  extent  as  the  far-famed  Greece  of  ancient  date,  comprises  the 
territories  of  all  the  most  celebrated  and  interesting  of  the  Grecian  states 

By  all  the  accounts  which  have  been  handed  down,  the  earliest  inhab- 
itants of  Greece  were  barbarous  in  the  extreme.  They  lived  on  those 
fruits  of  the  earth  which  grew  spontaneously ;  their  shelter  was  in  dent 
or  caves,  and  their  country  was  one  wild  uncultivated  desert.  By  slon 
degrees  they  advanced  towards  civilization,  forming  themselves  into  regu 
lar  societies  to  cultivate  the  lands,  and  build  towns  and  cities.  But  theit 
original  barbarity  and  mutual  violence  prevented  them  from  uniting  as 
one  nation,  or  even  into  any  considerable  community :  and  hence  the  great 
number  of  states  into  which  Greece  was  originally  divided. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  divided  into  three  principal  periods—the 
periods  of  its  rise,  its  power,  and  its  fall.  The  first  extends  from  the 
origin  of  the  people,  about  1800  b.  c,  to  Lycurgus,  875  years  b.  c;  the 
second  extends  from  that  lime  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
146  B.  c, ;  the  third  shows  us  the  Greeks  as  a  conquered  people,  constant- 
ly on  the  decline,  until  at  length,  about  a.  d.  300,  the  old  Grecian  states 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  Byzantine  empire.  According  to  tradition,  the 
Pelasgi,  under  Inachus,  were  the  first  people  who  wandered  into  Greece. 
They  dwelt  in  caves  in  the  earth,  supporting  themselves  on  wild  fruits, 
and  eating  the  flesh  of  their  conquered  enemies,  until  Phoroneus,  who  ii 
called  king  of  Argos,  began  to  mtroduce  civilization  among  them. 

Some  barbarous  tribes  received  names  from  the  three  brothers,  Acheeus 
Pelasgus,  and  Pyihius,  who  led  colonies  from  Arcadia  into  Thessaly,  and 
also  from  Thessalus  and  Graecus  (the  sons  of  Pelasgus)  and  others.  Deu- 
calion's flood,  1514  B.  c,  and  the  emigration  of  a  new  people  from  Asia, 
the  Hellenes,  produced  great  changes.  The  Hellenes  spread  themselves 
over  Greece,  and  drove  out  the  Pelasgi,  or  mingled  with  them.  Their 
name  became  the  general  name  of  the  Greeks.  Greece  now  raised  itse.l 
from  its  savage  state,  and  improved  still  more  rapidly  aft'  r  the  arrival  o. 
some  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  colonies.    About  sixty   vears  after  the 
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filled  the  whole  nationTaJthieverfquaTl^calidTL  h  ^""''^  "?*"» 
to  arms;  as.  for  instance,  the  war  aLirTh?h^!  Itn^h^^  of  Greece 
1200  B.C.,  which  latterforma  onA  nf  .ho  •  V**P««'  «"d  'he  Trojan  war, 
Greece.    This  war^SS  iLn^dPr^^^^  ""^  '"«^°'y«' 

a  general  confusion,  of  which  the  HeralS  f'^*'"/'"'^^^'  and  Produced 

after  the  destruction  of  -"^  to  possess  them,Hv«fl-".h^^rl  '^'«^'^  ^^^^ 
They  drove  out  the  lonians  anri^hL      ^l'*®' ''^ '^®  ^^'"^"""esus. 

But.  not  finding  heJesuSti'^NS  ''^"i^'-""  ^"'*=''- 

to  Asia  Minor,  where  a  colony  o?'y^oh!^w   fM*"*  »»  »0""">  colony 

already  settled,  and   iarSwe'd  f^g  ^ V^at r  "^bt^rr ^  "^"l 
Dorians.    In  other  states  rpniihii,.o  ...I.^  ?      j  ^      !  °y  *  colony  of 
Thebes,  and  in  the  Asttic  cf.ffie,  and  .f^i  "'^'.1'  V^'-'"  P*"'*--*«'  '" 
many  other  places;  so  tCt  for  Je  ne^t  4nn  L'^"^' n  *l'"  '"  ^^^'«"«  «»<* 
Greece  was,  for  the  most  oaJt  op^.I^hT  y^»"/,?»  '^e  southern  part  of 
and  the  fineness  of  tK^e  TZl ''^/^P"*'''.^'\  'r^**''  Pr«8periiy 
the  mother  of  the  ans  a  J  llami.  ^   ";*,?'"'"'^'  '"»^?  '^e  Asiatic  colonies 
Homer  and  Hesoid      Sre  comm;  J  ^^  ^'"'-  ^".'^  '°  ^''^  «»»8»  of 
however,  still  reta  ned  its  iSc?e,u  «S-  "'''"g^^'""  flourished.    Greece, 
quainted  with  luxu  y       f  thS  Znl!  Z  "^'^  "'  '"'"".""'  «"«*  "'as  unac- 
2us.  colonies  were  Zntont  •  f«7Siln  2f  ^1!^  .'V^'**  ^*'*="'"«  '««  »""«"- 
powerful  colonies  of  Rhe»i„m   SnU"  ?'J'^  'n  ^'^  '=«'""rie8,  the 
Gela.Locris,  and  Messena  wire  nl»»fpH     '  c^^^*"^' i^'".''^''"*'  Tarentum. 
of  Italy.    The  BmSlZe^deJl^!^^^  ""^."!f  '°"''''^"'  P"'" 

of  union.  This  bond  was  found  i„  t^lM  ^  ?'^T^  'i^^^^'^  *  common  bond 
councl,  and  tie  sXmn  gimes  amcn^  wh^l'^hl^^^f'^''  "?«  Amphictyonic 
distingnished,  the  iusti^utioTor  rS,^  •*'^'^^  9  yi^P'c  were  the  most 
the  Greeks  with  a  chloffica^  it  FrZ''\^^T''^'Il^  "'  ^'^  f"^"'«»'«» 
began  to  surpass  the  Xr  f  «tP«  ,?f'  P«       •  ""*  *""®  ^^^^"^  ""<*  '*^parta 

Atihelimeoft  e  pSn  wa?  rrpl~h^^^  «"^  importance, 

ranees  in  civilization  Besides  Ih^/rfnf  ^'"^  "••'^^^y  ™ade  important  ad- 
began  to  be  cultivated  600  «/  1a  ""^  P" p'^'-  "'^  ^"^  '^''^  philosophy 
than  in  Greece  Proper      Sut.r  '"  ^°'"'*'"*i  ^^^"  '»«'/ 

diiion.     The  irnnonam  on£fJ  «'«!  Pa'nting  were  in  a  flourishing  con- 

Agrigentum  inSy!  wereSded  M^"  (^^"^''l^^)  j"  Gau^  and 
her  oommerce,  and  established  mnortan^n„''"'  «°"»'"""'ly  extending 
In  Asia  \fmni.  ii,„  n      ."""''"  '"iportant  commercial  posts  in  Thrarp 

tt\Tci.a«  C^  L'  and '  s^n  tr  T^'  ^?"«"ht  under'the  dlinioTo" 
wasihreatenedwiihagimSLehv^r^^^  that  ofCyrus.  Greece  itself 
Then  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  fre/rrPPkri!"  ^"T'  ^?/'."«  «»<>  Xerxes, 
brilliancy.  AthenS  and  Soaru  afmn«  J  "  '^^^"^  "f''"^  '»  '»"  greatest 
ihe  Persian;  and  thrbaiUes  of  M«r  rhr^;?;''''"'"''^/*'*  "^^^  """*««  of 
well  as  the  sea  fiX.  at  Artp?nic  'c""?'  T>'«rmopyl»,  and  Platsa,  as 
Persians  that  the  oLkS  we  Ho  ^h"  ^  kh '^  l'"^  u^^^^^'^'  '«"ght'the 
exceeded  all  the  other  slaeshiBnl^H  "^'i"?''  ''>'  ^^^"*-  ^H'ens  now 
which  Sparta  L  hitherii  mVi  ta&T   *.'"' !,''  ^''T''    ^he  supremacy 

mander,Cimon,coXled  U^Pe^^^^^^  "".  'i''' *'"''•  ''^''"'  •^'•'"- 

of  Asm  Minor     AtEs  was  also  t^lTn     "<=? r"''«<lg«  "'«  i'«dependence 

Peloponnesian  war  imwroke  iut  w^^^^^^^        ""^f  "'"'  «'^*«"««^-    The 
the  <,verbearing  pride  of  Ens     Th?.  ,^    ^'!1^  ""  '""F"  »*''"  '»  «ndure 
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poets,  philosophers,  artists,  an i  statesmen,  continaed  to  arise,  commerce 
flourished,  and  manners  and  customs  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree 
of  refinement.  But  that  unhappy  period  had  now  arrived,  when  the 
Greeks,  ceasing  to  be  free,  ceased  to  advance  in  civilization. 

A  kingdom,  formed  by  conquest,  had  grown  up  on  the  north  of  Greece, 
the  ruler  of  which,  Philip,  united  courage  with  cunning.  The  dissensions 
which  prevailed  among  the  different  stales,  afforded  him  opportunity  to 
execute  his  ambitious  plans,  and  the  battle  of  Chteronea,  338  b.  c.,  gHve 
Macedonia  the  command  of  all  Greece.  In  vain  did  the  subjHgated  states 
hope  to  become  free  after  his  death.  The  destruction  of  Thebes  was 
sufficient  to  subject  all  Greece  to  the  young  Alexander.  This  prince,  as 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks,  orained  the  most  splendid  victories  over  the 
Persians.  An  attempt  to  lib*  ate  Greece,  occasioned  by  a  false  report  of 
his  death,  was  frustrated  by  antipater.  The  Lamian  war;  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  was  equally  unsuccessful.  Greece  was  now  little  better 
than  a  Macedonian  province.  Luxury  had  enervated  the  ancient  courage 
and  energy  of  the  nation.  At  length,  most  of  the  states  of  southern 
Greece,  Sparta  and  iEtolia  excepted,  concluded  the  Achcean  leai^ue,  for 
the  maintainance  of  their  freedom  against  the  Macedonians.  A  "dispute 
having  arisen  between  this  league  and  Sparta,  the  latter  applied  to  Mace- 
donia  for  help,  and  was  victorious.  But  this  friendship  was  soon  fatal 
for  It  involved  Greece  in  the  contest  between  Philip  and  the  Romans' 
who,  at  first,  indeed,  restored  freedom  to  the  Grecian  states,  while  ihev 
changed  iEtolia,  and  soon  after  Macedonia,  into  Roman  provinces ;  but 
they  afterward  began  to  excite  dissensions  in  llje  Achaean  league,  inter- 
fered HI  the  quarrels  of  the  Greeks,  and  finally  compelled  thenj  to  take 
up  arms  to  maintain  their  freedom.  So  unequal  a  contest  could  not  loiio 
remain  undecided ;  the  capture  of  Corinth,  146  b.  c,  placed  the  Greeks  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  the  whole  period  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Chseronea 
and  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  the  arts  and  sciences 
flourished  among  the  Greeks  ;  indeed,  the  golden  age  of  the  arts  was  in 
the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Grecian  colonies  were  yet  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition  than  the  mother  country  ;  especially  Alexandria,  in 
Lgypt,  which  became  the  seat  of  learning.  As  they,  also,  in  process  of 
time,  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  they  became  like  their 
mother  cotmtry,  the  instructors  of  their  conquerors.  In  ihf  time  of 
Augustus,  the  Greeks  lost  even  the  shadow  of  their  former  freedom,  and 
ceased  to  be  an  independent  people,  although  their  language,  manners, 
customs,  learmng,  arts,  and  taste  spread  over  the  whole  lioiiian  empire 
The  character  of  the  nation  was  now  sunk  so  low,  that  the  Romans  es- 
teemed a  Greek  as  the  most  worthless  of  creatures.  Asiatic  luxury  had 
wholly  corrupted  them  ;  their  ancient  love  of  freedom  and  independence 
was  extinguished;  and  a  mean  servility  was  substituted  in  its  place  At 
the  begini.ing  of  the  A)urth  century,  the  nation  scarcely  showed  a  trace 
of  the  noble  characteristics  of  their  fathers.  The  barbarians  soon  alter 
began  their  ruinous  incursions  into  Greece. 

The  principal  traits  in  the  character  of  the  ancient  GreeVr  .  *erc  sim- 
plicity and  grandeur.  The  Greek  was  his  own  instructor,  ano  u  he  k-ntrnd 
anything  from  others,  he  did  it  with  iVtedom  and  iiidependeue.  Nit!  o 
was  his  great  model,  and  in  his  native  land  she  displayec  iefPoi''  u\  «ii 
her  charms.  The  uncivilized  Greek  was  manly  and  proud,  active  and 
enterprising,  violent  both  in  his  hate  and  in  his  love.  He  esteemed  and 
e.xercised  hospitality  toward  strangers  and  countrymen.  These  fea'.ii.-es 
of  the  Grecian  character  had  an  important  influence  on  the  religior,  yoii- 
tics,  inanners,  and  philosophy  of  the  nation'.  The  gods  of  Greece  were 
not,  ?.kc  tl»08e  of  Asia,  surroun.i'  ,y  a  holy  obscurity  :  they  wero  human 
in  the*:,  iu  MM  and  virtues,  but  wf      placi  J  far  above  mortals.    T1-..-V  keil 
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np  an  intercourse  with  men  ;  good  and  evil  came  from  their  hands  •  all 
physical  and  moral  endowments  were  their  gift.  The  moral  system  of  the 
earliest  Greeks  taught  them  to  honour  the  gods  by  an  exact  observance  o^ 

ZTrTV^  h.l°«  !,''f  "l^''  "^  hospitality  lacredf  and  even  to  spa7e  mur- 
derers, If  they  fled  to  the  sanctuaries  of  the  gods  for  refuge.  CunS 
and  revenge  were  al^wed  to  be  nrncliced  against  enemies.  No  Ja ITn? 
forced  con.mence.  The  power  ot  the  father?  of  the  husband,  or  the  brS 
ther,  alone  guarded  the  honour  of  the  female  sex.  who  therefore  livedTn 
contrnjial  dependence.  The  seducer  brought  his  gifts  and  offeri  "gs  lo  thS 
god9,a8  y  his  conduct  had  been  guiltlels.  The  securitT  of  domestic 
hfe  rested  entirely  in  the  master  of  the  family.  ^       aomestic 

.V,  ..'"  'fT  •characteristic  traits  of  the  earliest  Greeks  oricinated  m 
the  sequel,  he  peculiarities  of  their  religious  notions,  their  love  of  free" 
dom  and  action,  their  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  a  Jd  the  sfrS. 
phcity  of  their  manners.  The  religion  of  the  Greek!  was  not  so  m/,^ 
mingled  with  superstition  as  that  of  Ihe  RomaLV  thSs,  for  examplTj 
were  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  augury.  The  Greek  wa^'^n^ln  X 
to  festivity  even  in  religion.  Ld  served  the^gods  less  in  spirit  IhaSout 
w.n]  ceremonies.  His  religion  had  little  influence  onTs  mora  s  X* 
belief,  and  the  government  of  his  thoughts.  All  it  reo.  r^H  w«  »  1'  i ■  « 
in  the  gods,  and  in  a  future  existence?  freedom  fro^  gross  crimes  Ind 
an  observance  of  prescribed  rites.  The  simplicity  of  tlfeTr  manrrs'  aSd 
some  obscure  notions  of  a  supreme  God  who  h/tPH  unT^^rl  I'  "r 
loved  and  rewarded  good.  serSed  at  firsUo  Li  tain  goo5  roS  Tni* 
piety  among  them.  These  notions  were  afterwards  evalfpH  »n^  /  .  ^ 
lized  by  poetry  and  phil.^ophy  ;  and  thelirpTov'eS  prea"d^ 
cu  tivated  classes  through  the  great  mass  of  tL  people.  ^  ^  **"* 

..,;M  f  '"7':  ^n''g»>tened  period  of  Greece,  clearer  ideas  of  the  unitv  ot 
the  deity,  of  his  omniscience,  his  omnipresence,  his  holinesri,rs  S 

puriiy  oi  neari.  prevailed.     1  he  moral  system  of  some  individiiala  amnno 

he  Greeks  was  equally  pure.  The  precepts  of  morality  werrdeii3 
at  first  in  sententious  maxims;  for  example,  the  8avi,Lof\he  seven 
wise  men.    Afterwards,  Socrates  and  his  diici^les  arose,  and  DromuSH 

heir  pure  doctrines.  The  love  of  freedom  among  the  GrCSrsDranS 
from  their  good  fortune,  in  having  lived  so  lon<r  with  nt  «,f.f,      -^      * 

k"  «'■«•;'*'•  "5«i«"«.  «nd  from  t?ei  SiuravifaSyo  soffit  hw^,' 
this  which  made  small  armies  invincible,  and  wh3  caused  Wr.rl? 
Solon,  and  Timoleon  to  refuse  crowns.  The  r  freS.  w«-  .i.f'^  i?"*^, 
l-hSrsrV'^  consequence  of  their'orilSTal  i"  riSlnodeT  if^' 
1  heir  first  kings  were  considered  as  fathers  of  families  to  whom  nhivi!' 
ence  was  willingly  paid,  in  return  for  protection  and  Sirs  llortam 
affairs  were  decided  by  the  assemblies  of  the  peoole  Eac'h  m!f,?  I^o^ 
master  in  his  own  house,  and  in  eariy  times  no  faxes  were  pa^d  But  aJ 
the  kinp  strove  continually  to  extend  their  powers  thev  wprp  nhim^!  ? 
compelfed  to  resign  their  dignities  ;  and  frerS  aroL  w^h  r  ^"'^'^r 
government  incliiting  more  5r  less^rariSocrac^or  Sc  icv^^^^^^^^^ 

aipsaA:rJi^^^-ir£:^s« 

merce.  navigation,. and  mauufactures  flourished  o'n  all  siderjL'owX 
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of  every  sort  was  accumulated ;  the  spirit  of  invention  was  busily  ai 
work;  the  Greeks  learned  to  estimate  the  pleasures  of  society,  but  they 
also  learned  to  love  luxury.  From  these  sources  of  activity  sprang 
also  a  love  of  great  actions  and  great  enterprises,  so  many  instances  of 
which  are  furnished  by  Grecian  history.  Another  striking  trait  of  the 
Grecian  character,  was  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  both  physical  and  intellec* 
tual.  Tiiis  sense  of  the  beautiful,  awakened  and  developed  by  nature, 
created  for  itself  an  ideal  of  beauty,  which  served  them,  and  has  been 
transmitted  to  us,  aa  a  criterion  for  every  work  of  art. 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  have  seen  to  what  a  state  of  degradation  the  Greeks  were  reduced 
in  a  few  centuries  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans.  Thus  it  con- 
tinued as  loiiy  as  it  was  either  really  or  nominally  a  portiim  of  the  Roman 
empire ;  till  at  length,  like  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world  herself,  it 
bent  before  the  all-subduing  Alaric  the  Goth,  a.  d.  400;  and  shared  in  all 
the  miseries  whic;h  were  brought  by  the  northern  barbarians  who  succes- 
sively overran  and  ravaged  the  south  of  Ktirope.  After  the  Latin  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  in  1204,  Greece  was  divided  into  feudal  princi- 
palities, and  governed  by  a  variety  of  Norman,  Venetian,  and  Prankish 
nobles;  but  in  1261,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Nauplia,  it  was 
re-united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologus.  But  it  not  long 
remained  unmolested  ;  for  the  Turks  then  rising  into  notice,  aimed  at 
obtaining  power  in  l^lurope :  and  Amuralh  II.  deprived  the  Greeks  of  all 
theircilies  and  castles  on  the  Euxine  sea,  and  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Macedoii,  and  Thessaly  ;  carrying  his  victorious  arms,  in  short,  into  the 
midst  of  the  PelopDnnesus.  The  Grecian  emperors  acknowledged  him 
as  their  superior  lord,  and  he,  in  turn,  afforded  thent  protection.  This 
conquest,  iiowever,  was  not  effected  without  a  brave  resistan(.'P,  particu- 
larly from  two  heroic  Christians,  John  Hunniades,  a  celebrated  Huiioarian 
general,  and  George  Castriot,  an  Albanian  prince,  better  known  in  history 
by  the  name  of  iScanderberg. 

When  Mohammed  II.,  in  1451,  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  fate 
of  the  Greek  empire  seemed  to  be  decided.  At  the  head  of  an  army  ol 
300,000  men,  supported  by  a  fleet  of  300  sail,  he  laid  siege  to  Constanti- 
nople, and  encouraged  his  troops  by  spreading  reports  of  prophecies  and 
prodigies  that  portended  the  triumph  of  Islamism.  Constantine,  the  last 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  met  the  siorm  with  becoming  resolution,  and 
maintained  the  city  for  fifty-three  days,  though  the  fanaticism  and  furyol 
the  besiegers  were  raised  to  the  highest  pilch.  At  length,  (May  29,  1453) 
the  Turks  stormed  the  walls,  and  the  brave  Conataiiline  perished  at  the 
head  of  his  faithful  troops.  The  final  conquest  of  Greece  did  not,  how- 
ever, lake  place  till  1481.  Neither  were  the  conquerors  long  left  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  their  newly-acquired  territory  ;  and  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  Greece  was  the  scene  of  obstinate 
wars,  till  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz,  in  1718,  confirmed  the  Turks  m  theii 
conquest ;  and  for  a  century  from  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
groaned  under  their  despotic  sway. 

At  the  time  of  the  expedition  of  the  French  into  Kgypt,  the  Greeks, 
strongly  excited  by  the  events  of  the  war,  wlii(!h  was  thus  approaching 
then*,  waited  for  llieiii  as  liberators,  with  tlie  firm  resoliilion  of  goinsf  to 
meet  th"m  and  regaining  their  liberty  ;  lint  again  their  hopes  were  dis- 
appoin'ed,  and  the  succors  they  expected  fnim  France  were  removed  to  a 
distance.  Having  waited  in  vain,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  events  which 
m  several  respects  havechanged  the  whtde  face  of  Kurope  in  this  century, 
the  Greeks,  taking  counsel  only  of  iheir  despair,  and  indignant  at  liviii|^ 
ulwava  as  helots  un  the  ruins  of  Sparta  and  ul  Athens^  when  nation?  hui 
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boldness  than  pruSce  'S  first  d.S  '.""'''"'  '^"'"^"P'  ^^''^''  ?■•««'«' 
year  1800.  when  the  Servians  pfov„keShv,hr'''T"'  '^.^  P^''=«  '»  i»'« 
the  Turks,  made  a  generam^/uFrSn  vvjLh  a^.T''^."^.  'i'"":  "PPi-^^^ors 
chief  Czerni  George,  who  I  ad  been  «  ^12  f^'''^'?'^*''^  by  their  famous 
and  afterward  became  rLd.tchie  4!  !f«  "'  '"  "'«i^"?'"a"  service, 
of  character  and  braveryt  and  under  "m  The  %Tr"^  'f  """=!'  «"^-'8^' 
victories.  He  blockaded  Belijrade  •  and  o  !•  nf  ,  '""  "'''."""^'^  '"'^«'-»l 
dered  to  him,  he  made  his  Sy  into  the  cilv^nH  f'''^'"'S'^"^'^- 
Turks  that  were  found  in  it  ^  ""'^  slaughtered  all  thn 

iu^UJI^iSt  ^  wi;;['!!;^^!«;^S"^.^rr  ^^^f «^-  ^'  '-^ »-' 

endoavourlMjr  to  reduce  Paswan  Ou|ou  nacha  of''w''/,  ^'".*^^''  '"'^  ^''" 
ended  in  disgrace.  At  homp  iI.p  l°..^  L'^  °^  VViddtn,  h>id  failed  and 
Roumelia  w^is  in  a  dfs  «S  sUie  Th/'Z  ""'?  '"''  dissatisfied,  and 
selves  to  quell  the  Serv.ans%/dLy  we're  S  bvX' '.('  «^.'^"''''. 'hem- 
sequence  .if  which  manv  sanoni  Jt.,!:,;   i  °^  ^^^  Uosnians,  ncon- 

ouAhe  pn.misesof  Ri"ria^anirecSrn^  '^''  '""*'  P'^^«'  «"'  ''flying 
the  insurgents  conri nueTthecomeri     fum^  '""''"  YP«i'^"l'. 

favourable  opportunity,  and  nSg"  e  p^oS^a';et;^^  ""  ^^"^ 
byspreadniif  devastation  in  every  directirT.  ,1.  ' '" '^^ '"'"""^^y 
openlydeclared  war  against  the  Pone  in  jS\„^  '''^-  'r«'""n«  «"ss.a 
1812,  when  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  w.lS'  ^'''i:'''*''^  ""  ^'"^  "'"  »»'il 
efforts  were  made  to  Jb?ain  a  coSsioni.  r^^'^^'r '/'"'^  """'S''  '^""'o 
yet  one  d.mculty  after  another  behri'mJ^^  p"""  ^^•'•^•^"  «"*««. 

at  length  concluded,  as  before^po7suc^i;  ^L'^a  ''.'iro.'*''  '*  P'"''  ^«^ 
their  fate.  At  length  it  was  agrepfl  tl...  nfi  f  u  H''  '^"^  ">s"rgents  to 
George,  a  nat.ve,  should  l^eJheirnrmo^,hn  ".?'*'  ^"•""'fi"-l"w  to  Czerni 

be  pa.d  yearly  to  the  Turks  wTo^rSsluhe^Anf  ^'""''r"?  «""""' 
ube  were  to  be  limited  and  i ha»  ,ul  . ''  ,  '".  "^  Imiresses  of  the  Dan- 

forces,  for  the  regil^n  o/tlte  t?n"r;.£"''  '""'"^-^  ^  ^^^ -'--' 

Ihe  period  that  intervened  between  IHK  L.wiiQon 
qml :  the  Ottoman  affairs  seemerpmsperoJs      he  Snr,'  ^PP^f  "^'^  ^'•«" 
Ins  vigorous  measures.  maintaii.pH    p.^«      .u',     '    '^""""  J^'iibinoiid,  by 

Bpirit  of  the  mutinous  iaSnsJprss^iLtrJ^  '^"^"'•^''  "'« 

part  of  the  empire,  drove  the  WeSh^il^r  ''^}  ''•-'''••''s '"  the  eastern 
weight  to  the  impeial  firmans  Itia'u^^^^^^^^  M';eea,  and  gave  more 

under  this  appearance  of  tranoun  iv  ^ii  ''^••^""^"'•e  possessed.  Uut 
which  produced  wha?  we  t2  "  he' ri  i!"'*  ''r*-*'"'"  ''''''^  '""'•'"'"g 
8001.  became  niore  open  i^,  the  rnlnifo^*'''  "'^"l""""-"  The  Greeks 
tained  some  considS  e  h  'Ts  tlTTr  l''?,""  "PP'-'''««»'-«.  «"d  enter! 
congress  of  Vienna;  but  that  tMmel^ss  L'^  "  ^'  "'•'•■*"g'-'"ems  of  the 
fa-ourabie  U,  the  liberties  o  Greece  This  Iw."""'  "!'"r""«  ""y  "•"«"" 
aMour  of  its  friends,  nor  induce  them  to  •  Z!  "•''^'^'■•. 'J"'  "<"  damp  the 
le^ted.  At  length,  in  ISarsymptmns  f  «  ^  ""  "^  P'"""  ^'"^y  '"'^  Pro- 
»1  civilized  nalions  seen.ed  Jl  ed  to  a,d  ^Iir  ■■'«'"«  «P(>--'"t'cl :  and 
"ulthat  generous  feeling  i„  a  g?£u,  eL^.r  •  w  h  ""'"  "^  '''«  "I'pressed. 
^ns  o    party,  or  the  ^'^.oJ'^Z^^t^^^'t't'f  P*^"^  ^'«-a- 


p'ay 


«  of,  party,  or  tiiVd^^  cf ' m   .^rSHiSS!;:'!;'"  ''"  P*^"V«^'«-"' 
.    ;ed  themselves.     The  Turks  LW.i  r      ^^"'"^'"^y  P'»wrr,  severally  dis 

^e  relation  of  conquerors  ad  a.nqtljlt^  'T^  """  ""''""  • 

a  large  part  of  the  Greeks  becai  e  hJ  .  . '  ^  ''"*'''';  ""^ever  abject 
rover  for«ot  that  they  were  a  dmin.-M.,  '  <^""'"'"e«l  opjiression,  they 
»ta"linople  remaniedVvSle  po.  of  m  o,'!  'fZl  "'^•"- Patriarch  al  Co.i^ 
.  0"  the  7th  of  March    H'>1   a    i  """"' '''"^  ">eir  national  fcelinizs 
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wished  the  happiness  of  the  Oreeks ;  and  that  nothing  was  to  be  lenred, 
as  a  great  power  was  ei)ing  to  marcii  against  Turkey.  Several  officers 
and  nrteiiibers  of  the  Iletaireia  had  accompanied  Ypsilaiiti  from  Uessara- 
bia  and  Jassy.  Some  Turks  were  murdered,  but  Ypsilaiiti  did  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  excess,  and  was  generally  successful.  He  wrote  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander,  who  was  then  at  Laybach,  asking  his  pro- 
tection for  the  Greek  cause,  and  the  two  principalities,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia  ;  but  the  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Piedmont  had  just  then  broke 
out,  and  iliat  monarch  considered  the  Greek  insurrection  to  be  nothing 
but  a  political  fever,  caught  from  Spain  and  Italy,  which  could  not  be 
checked  too  soon ;  besides,  Ypsilanli  was  actually  in  the  service  of  Rus- 
sia, and  therefore  had  undertaken  this  step  against  the  rules  of  military 
disc  pline.  Alexander  publicly  disavowed  the  measure;  Ypsilanti'snaine 
was  8tru<'k  from  the  army  rolls,  and  he  was  declared  to  be  no  longer  a 
subject  of  Russia.  The  Russian  minister,  and  the  Austrian  internuncio 
at  Constantinople,  also  dt  hired  that  their  cabinets  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  internal  troubles  of  Turkey,  in  any  shape  whatever,  but  would 
remain  strictly  neutral.  Yet  the  Porte  continued  suspicious,  pariiculnriy 
after  the  information  of  an  Knplishman  had  led  to  the  detection  of  some 
supposed  traces  of  the  Greek  conspiracy  at  Constantinople.  It,  therefore, 
ordered  the  Russian  vessels  to  be  searched,  contrary  to  treaty.  The  com- 
merce of  Odessa  suffered  from  this  measure,  which  occasioned  a  serious 
correspondence  between  Baron  Strogano(f,  the  Russian  ambassador,  and 
the  reis  cffendi.  The  most  vigorous  measures  were  taken  aganist  all 
Greeks;  their  schools  were  suppressed;  their  arms  seized;  suspicion 
was  a  sentence  of  death;  the  flight  of  some  rendered  all  gniliy,  and  it  was 
prohibited  under  penally  of  dei'th  :  in  the  divan,  the  total  extinction  of  the 
Greek  name  was  proposed  ;  Turkish  troops  marched  into  the  principidi- 
ties  ;  the  hospodar  Suzzo  was  outlawed  ;  the  patriarchs  of  Consimilinople 
and  Jerusahin  excommunicated  all  insurgents  (March  21) ;  and  a  liatti- 
sheriff  of  March  31,  called  upon  the  Mussulmans  to  arm  against  the  re4)el» 
for  the  protection  of  the  Islams.  No  Greek  was,  for  some  time,  safe  in 
the  streets  of  Constantinople  ;  women  and  children  wcie  thrown  mio  the 
sea;  the  noblest  families  openly  violated,  and  murdered  or  sold  ;  ihc  pop- 
ulace broke  into  the  house  of  honton,  the  Russian  cinnsellor  of  1  •.::i  ion; 
and  Prince  Mnrusi  was  beheaded  in  the  seraglio.  After  the  arrivnl  of  the 
new  grand-vizier,  Beuderli  Ali  Pacha,  who  conducted  a  disorderly  army 
from  Asia  to  the  Bospliorus,  the  wildes  fanaticism  raged  in  CoMsianlino 
pie.  In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  the  bloody  struggle  was  brought  to  a 
close  throuuh  the  treachery,  discord,  and  cowardice  of  the  pandimrs  and 
Arnaouts,  with  the  annihilation  of  the  va/iant  "sacred  band  "  of  iho  Ihtn- 
ireia,  in  the  battle  of  Dragashan  (June  19,I8'J1),  and  with  Jordaki's  heroic 
death  in  the  monastery  of  Seek. 

In  Greece  Proper,  no  cruelty  could  quench  the  fire  of  liberty ;  the  bevH 
of  the  Morea  invited  all  bishops  and  the  noblest  Greeks  to  TripolizzH,  under 
pretence  of  consulting  with  them  on  the  deliverance  of  the  people  from 
their  cruel  oppression.  Several  fell  into  tin*  snare  :  when  they  arrived, 
they  were  thrown  into  prison.  (lermanos,  archbishop  of  Patns,  aloiio 
penetrated  the  intended  treachery,  and  took  measuMS  with  the  others  fur 
frustrating  the  designs  of  their  oppressors.  The  beys  of  the  Morea  then 
endeavoured  to  disarm  the  separate  tribes;  but  it  was  too  late;  the  Mai- 
notes,  always  free,  descended  from  Mount  Taygetos,  in  obedience  to  Vpsi- 
lanti's  proclamation  ;  and  the  heart  of  all  Greece  beat  for  liberty.  The 
revoluli<Mi  ill  the  Morea  began,  March  "23,  1831,  alCalavrilu  a  small  place 
iii  Achaia,  where  eighty  Turks  were  made  prisoners.  On  the  same  day 
•he  Turkish  "garrison  of  Palras  fell  upon  the  Greek  inhabitants;  but  they 
were  soon  relieved.  Ii  the  nueient  Laconin,  Colocolroni  and  Peter  MftV' 
rumichulifl  roused  the  people  to  arms.    Tho  archbishu,)  Gcrmuiios  tu. 
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.   lected  the  peasants  of  Achaia      In  Patras  and  the  other  places,  tJie  Turka 

Ilfpmhur'  r^'^"'■'^'^'^  {"u^'^'^y  ^'  ^P"'  6,a  Messen.an  senate 
assembled  in  Calamala,  and  the  bey  of  Maina,  Peter  Mavronuchalis,  a., 
tsomhiander-ni-chief,  pmc  aimed  that  the  Morea  had  shaken  of  the  yoke- 
of  1  urkey  to  save  the  Christian  laith,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  charactei 
of  their  country.  "From  Europe,  nothinsj  is  wanted  but  money,  arms 
iiid  couiiseb."  From  that  lime  the  sufFering  (Jretks  found  friends  in 
Germany,  trance.  Switzerland,  Britain,  a.id  the  United  States,  wliosym- 

?frSp  *T^'^T*  ^""^fV  '"  *"  '^''"  P"^^'-  to  assist  them  in  the, 
struggle.  The  cabinets  of  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  threw  every  impedi- 
ment  in  he  way  of  the  Hellenists,  until  they  were  finally  obliged.  aSsl 
their  inclination,  to  interfere  in  their  favour.  -K^insi 

~rf[^^'i'iI!:'J*'i^'*''^^^'"""°',*'"'l?-  received  information  of  these 
events  from  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  European  power,  hastened  to  ,e 
hevethe  citadel  of  Falras,  and  the  town  was  changed  into  a  heap  of  ruiis 

of  life  and  death.  Almost  the  whole  war  was  thenceforward  a  sucS 
sionofatrocities.  Itwasnota  war  prosecuted  on  any  fixed  pla  rbul 
merely  a  series  of  devastations  and  murders.  The  law  of  na  ions  could 
aot  exist  between  the  Turks  and  Greeks,  as  they  were  teiuTei 

oV  rrS  'X'""'  'T  "^'''■'  ''''^"P'^'^  ^"'•''"^''  ^'  t''«  head  of  a  bmly 
LZ  u  .*"^J•,^''"'""»n  spread  over  Ali.ca,  HfBotia,  Pt.ocis,  ^lolia, 
and  Acirnania.  Fhe  ancient  names  were  revived.  At  the  same  Ihne 
the  islanders  declared  themselves  free.  In  some  islands  U  e  "  Ls  crJ 
massacred,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Greeks  at  Patr;.«,  and,  in 
retaliation  the  Greeks  were  put  to  death  at  S-nyrna,  in  Asia  Mi  ,o  ai  d 
.a  those  islands  which  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the  Turkish  voko      Tie 

:,'LT/',rr''''l"'*';l '"'''• '''«''««'  P*^^'''  ''y  tf'e  cruellies  coinmited 
against  the  Greeks  in  Constantinople  after  the  end  of  March.  (3n  mere 
suspicion,  and  often  merely  to  get  possession  of  their  pr.iperly,  the  divan 
r.Tl-  ''  m'*'"'^  ^'^'^  merchants  and  bankers  to  be  put  to  d.;ail'  The 
ra^e  of  the  Mussulmans  was  particularly  directed  against  the  Gr.M-k  (dergy. 
riie  patriarch  of  Co:isiaiituiople  was  murdered,  with  his  bishops,  jn  the 
metropolis.  In  Adr.anople,  the  venerable  patriarch  Cynllus  who  had 
retired  to  solitude,  and  Prcesos,  archbishop  of  Adrianople!  ,7 .  .1  ■  s.  met 
e  same  fate.  Several  hundred  Greek  cinirches  were  loni  dow  w  hoS 
he  diyan  paying  any  attention  to  ihe  remonstrances  of  the  Chris  iai  am 
SS;  """Lt     "?  '""T  «!'^"^-V^''^  ""i-"'.  '•>«'  ''i«  place,  and  lo.n    Z 

The  commerce  of  Russia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  was  totally  ruined  by  th« 
blockade  of  .he  Uosphorus.  and  the  ul.imahm,  of  the  ambJss ml  r  was  no^ 
answered.     Uaron  Strogan.iff,  therefore,  broke  off  all  diplonia.i  ■  rdafions 
wit  1  the  reis  effendi.  July  18,  and  on  the  31sl.  en.barkel'  or  O  lessa      F 
had  declared  to  the  divan  that,  if  the  Porte  did  not  change  iis  system 
Russia  would  feel  herself  obliged  to  give  "the  Greeks  refuge.  mSon 
and  assistance."     The  answer  of  the  reis  effendi  to  this  deela  a  mo  oiver 
00  late,  was  sent  to  Petersburg;  but  it  was  after  the  n,o  t     ,     ii  .'.s^  ex" 
jesses,  commuted  by  the  janissaries,  and  the  troops  fn.m  A    a  tut  ?h 
f»  eign  nun.s.ers,  particularly  the  British  minister  Lord  Strang  o  1  sue 

mi  o/  .n  m"'"'";^  ""  ff^"l"'-«'^iff"""-  «->  recall  the  command  for  the  arii- 
mg  of  all  MussuluiaiiB,  and  to  restore  order. 


CHAPTER  HL 

Aix  eyes  werff  fixed  on  Tripolizza.  which  was  now  in  a  state  of  cio^e 
bloekade.  and  it.  fa  1  daily  expected.  The  usual  pc.pulaiioi  was  about 
Bfleen  thousand  souls-  it  U  also  computed,  that  the  g.uriso.    wTth  aU  le 
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Albanians  of  the  Kiayah,  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men ;  there  could 
not,  therefore,  have  been  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  persons  witiiin  the 
walls;  yet  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  blockaded  by  five  thousand  un- 
disciplined and  ill-armed  Greeks,  without  artillery  or  cavalry.  White  th% 
Turkish  horse  were  in  a  stale  for  service,  the  Greeks  did  not  attempt  any- 
thing in  the  plain;  but  their  forage  soon  failed,  and  the  only  food  they 
could  get  was  vine  leaves.  Provision  was  very  scarce,  and  the  Greeks 
had  cut  the  pipes,  and  thus  intercepted  the  supply  of  water.  Ypsilanti, 
however,  was  impatient,  and  felt  anxious  to  begin  a  regular  siege  ;  but  he 
had  neither  proper  ordnance  nor  engineers.  Some  cannon  and  n.ortars 
had  indeed  been  brought  from  IMalvasia  and  Navarin,  and  were  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  an  Italian  adventurer;  but  in  the  first  essay  he  burst  a  mor- 
tar, and  was  dismissed.  Things  were  in  this  state,  when  Prince  Mavra- 
cordato  arrived,  bringing  with  him  some  French  and  Italian  ofhcers. 

In  the  beginning  of  Octofber  the  Turks  began  to  make  propositions  foi 
a  capitulation,  and  the  treaty  was  proceeding,  on  the  5th,  when  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  rendered  it  of  no  avail,  and  hastened  the  catastrophe 
Some  Greek  soldiers,  having  approached  one  of  the  gales,  began  to  con- 
verse and,  as  usual,  to  barter  fruit  with  the  sentinels.  The  Turks  impru- 
dently assisic'i  them  in  mounting  ihe  wall,  but  no  sooner  had  they  gained 
the  top  than  they  threw  down  the  infidels,  opened  the  gate,  and  displayed 
the  standard  of  the  cross  above  it ;  the  Christians  instantly  ruslied  from 
all  quarters  to  the  assault,  and  the  disorder  became  general.  The  Turks 
imniediaicly  opened  a  brisk  fire  of  cannon  and  small  shot ;  but  the  gates 
were  carried ;  the  walls  scaled,  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  kept  up  in 
the  streets  and  houses.  Before  the  end  of  the  day  the  contes'  was  over, 
and  the  citadel,  which  held  out  till  the  next  evening,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion. AI)out  six  thousand  Turks,  it  is  said,  perished,  some  ihoiiBdiiuu 
were  made  prisoners,  and  numbers  fled  to  the  mountains 

While  these  transactions  were  occurring  at  'I'ripolizza,  four  pachas  pro- 
ceeded, in  the  inonth  of  August,  from  the  frontiers  of  Tiiessaiy  and 
Macedonia,  to  Zeitouni,  with  the  design  of  forcing  the  straits  of  Ther- 
mopyliB,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Ottoman  troops  at  Thebes  and 
Athens,  relieving  the  besieged  fortresses  in  the  Morea-  Odysseus  was 
stationed  on  a  height  above  Ihe  defiles  at  a  plat!e  called  Foniana.  They 
sent  a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  to  reconnoitre  his  position,  but  this 
detachment  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  next  day  they  attacked  hitn  with 
their  whole  force  ;  at  first  the  Greeks  gave  way,  but  a  brave  ciiief,  named 
Gonraz.  made  a  stand,  and  rallied  the  fugitives.  They  returned  to  the 
charge,  and  the  infidels  were  routed  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
One  of  the  pachas  was  slain,  and  vast  quantities  of  baggage  and  aniinuiii- 
tion  taken.  This  was  on  the  3Ist  of  .^ng.,  and  was  a  victory  of  immense 
importance  to  the  cause.  About  the  same  time  the  bishop  of  (^^arystus 
raised  an  insurrection  in  Kubcea,  and  endeavoured  to  intercept  the  cuniinu- 
nication  between  Athena  and  that  island.  An  assembly  was  now  callsd, 
to  meet  at  Argos,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  governmcni,  and  the 

ftrince  repaired  thither  to  attend  it ;  while  deputies  in  Ihe  nieaiitinie  arrived 
roni  different  parts  to  demand  succours  from  ihe  ndministraiiori  of  the 
peniitstila,  and  to  report  what  was  doing  in  their  districts.  In  Macedonia 
the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  provoked  by  the  violent  proceedings  ui'  the 
Turks,  were  driven  into  revolt. 

The  aHseinhlage  of  congress  had  been  regarded  as  a  new  and  important 
era  in  the  Greek  revolutimi :  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  for  the  or^ainza- 
tion  of  a  government  was  evident  from  the  eagerness  with  which  the 
people  elected  the  deputies.  By  the  middle  of  Deceniber  not  less  than 
Bixiy  liad  arrived,  including  ecclesianticR,  landowners,  inerchains,  and 
civilians,  most  of  whom  had  been  liberally  educated.  They  first  named 
a  commission  to  draw  up  a  political  code;  the  rest  were  occupied  in  es> 
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styled  "provincial."  while  the  promu  eatton  of  i^  irn«f .  r  "'®  P'^"*"' 

The  new  government  signalized  their  liberty  by  a  decree  for  tJ.i,  »h«i: 
lion  of  slavery,  as  well  as  the  sale  of  Rnv  Tnriri=h     •  l"®  *°°''" 

fall  into  their  Lnds,  prohibingh  under  X^pv«r'ilr'-""u"  ''\°  ""'S^* 
passed  another  edict  for  a  cSLsaUon  for  mm,„?„  P*'"''"'^'  =  ^i'^^  ^'«° 
i;ision  for  the  widows  and  o^h^s  ^f  So S  lo Suw'farin'  h"n.  "  P™; 
a  t  .rd  regulating  the  inlernal'adminislraSon  of  the  province,  'l^e  orZ'^ 
ization  ofthe  army  was  also  commenced ;  a  corns   Sdth«  fi«?^"" 

Modon  and  Coron  Closely  invS  bv  th^  «rnS'  "^'^  ^"Jrmented,  and 
.vent,  th«  most  terrific  and  JtronoLtLthfstorr^  "™'""^-  /" 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  sePnnH'.«inI°^  ¥u'  */"  recorded, 
Scio,and  its  miserableTnhabUams  The  sShSn  Vt'  ^^«"'"«'*«n  of 
movement  of  1821.     In  the  SL/of  m«  '    !.  .h  .  '"''^"  ""  P".":'  *"  ^^^ 

most  of  whom  embarked  and  sailed  away  when  the  Tnll  fl    ff'^'ans, 
sight,  they  were  easily  overpowered  and  Jblippdtn  flv      p   fleet  hove  >n 

d^rventnJ^dT*^ '*^^'^'^^^"^^"•  ^-" -^"'d7o^ 

de.s  ventured  to  penetrate  mio  the  interior  of  thp  islanH    ulll      "'*^ '"" 

SpKw;r:?^jv5j^z=S£~ 


•''  ■  y.i 
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time  should  bo  lost  in  persuading  those  who  had  fled  to  the  more  inaccus. 
sibie  parts  of  the  island,  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit.  It  being 
impossible  to  effect  this  by  force,  they  had  recourse  to  a  favourite  expe- 
dient witii  Mussulmans — that  of  proclaiming  an  amnesty.  In  order  that 
no  doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  sincerity,  the  foreign  consuls, 
more  particularly  those  of  England,  France,  and  Austria,  were  called  upon 
to  guarantee  the  promises  of  the  Turks ;  they  accordingly  went  forth  and 
invited  the  unfortunate  peasantry  to  give  up  their  arms  and  return.  Not- 
withstanding their  long  experience  of  Turkish  perfidy,  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  the  consuls  at  length  prevailed,  and  many  thousands  who  might 
have  successfully  resisted  until  succours  had  arrived,  were  sacrificed : 
for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  the  heights,  and  give  up  their  arms 
than  the  infidels,  totally  unmindful  of  the  proffered  pardon,  put  them  to 
death  without  mercy.  The  number  of  persons,  of  every  age  and  sex,  who 
became  the  victims  of  this  perfidious  act  was  estimated  at  seven  thousand. 
After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  the  work  of  sliughter,  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  monsters  who  directed  this  frightful  tragedy  would  have 
been  in  some  degree  satiated  by  the  blood  of  s(»  many  innocent  victims- 
but  it  was  when  the  excesses  had  begun  to  diminish,  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiery,  that  fresh  scenes  of  horror  were  exhibited  on  board  the  fleet  and 
in  the  citadel.  la  addition  to  the  women  and  children  embarked  for  the 
purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  the  markets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
several  hundreds  of  the  natives  were  also  seized,  and  among  these,  all  the 
gardeners  of  the  island,  who  were  supposed  to  know  where  the  treasures 
of  their  employers  had  been  concealed.  There  were  no  less  than  five 
hundred  of  the  persons  thus  collected  hung  on  board  the  different  ships 
when  these  executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  signal  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  citadel,  who  immediately  followed  the  example,  by  sus- 
pending the  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  seventy-six,  on  gib- 
bets erected  for  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  numbers  who  were 
either  killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during  the  three  weeks  that  followed 
the  arrival  of  the  capitan-pacha,  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  placing  the 
former  at  twenty-five  thousand  souls.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  above 
thirty  thousand  women  and  children  were  condemned  to  slavery,  while 
the  fate  of  those  who  escaped  was  scarcely  less  calamitous.  Tlioiiyb 
many  contrived  to  get  off  in  open  boats,  or  such  other  vessels  as  they 
could  procure,  thousands,  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  wandered  about  the 
mountains,  or  concealed  themselves  in  caves,  without  food  or  clothing. 
for  many  days  after  the  massacre  had  begun  to  subside  on  the  plains. 
Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  ol  the  pretended  amnesty,  many 
families  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  consuls,  who  were  indeed  bound 
by  every  tie  of  honour  and  humanity,  to  afford  them  protection.  It  has 
however  been  asserted,  upon  authority,  that  the  wretched  beings  thus 
saved  from  Mussulman  vengeance  were  obliged  to  pay  large  ran.sonis  be- 
fore they  could  leave  the  island  ;  nay,  that  it  was  extremely  didicult  to  oh- 
tam  even  temporary  protection  under  the  Christian  flags,  without  first 
gratifying  avaricious  demands." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  Colocotroni,  with  three  hundred 
men,  was  dispatched  to  Palras,  where  a  part  of  the  Turkish  fleet  had 
landed  a  great  body  of  men  in  the  latter  end  of  February.  On  his  appoach 
the  Turks  went  to  meet  him  with  almost  all  their  force.  Colocotroni,  not 
considering  himself  strong  enough  to  meet  them,  retreated  to  the  moun- 
tains ;  but  suddenly  stopped,  addressed  his  men,  and  wheeling  about,  ad 
vanced  toward  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the  Turks,  struck  with  a  panic, 
thinking  he  had  received  notice  of  a  reinforcement,  turned  their  backs, 
and  were  pursued  by  the  Greeks  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town;  five  hun- 
dred of  them  were  slain  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  Colocotroni  blocl.- 
vied  the  place.    The  Ottoman  fleet  was  pursued  by  the  Greeks  uiidw 
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51-' "the  'S?err^'£,io'^BotJl''"'™^H'  f'^^^^  "^^^'^  f^"  '»»«  '^'  h«nds 
Rpirus,  a,  d  took  ArlL  the  key  o?  llbaK^' "''"•'?  advantages  in 
of^Tairabos,  it  was  abandoned  Odvss^  s^„H  h'  "'""^  '°  '*'^  treacrhery 
ed  to  d-eck'the  enetnyrnrvadla'^atTe;  ;'^^^^^^^ 

SjSS^|s/^i=-SKf  ^^  that  ;l;-^;l-3 

Chol;;?5  thattr^ntredVru^  TT^  ''^ 

tioii  of  the  Greek  cause,  had  they  been  Tk  IfulTvplln.  !,^^  m  ^^^  ^^^'r'' 
in  order  to  frustrate  them  IhIH  7ni!„  .^      ^i    ^  ?*^'^"'*^'^-     Mavrocordato, 

or^olroni  here  opposed  many  difficu  ties  tn.nv  nfJ   ^  ""^  "'l'"^'  ^"^  ^°^- 
all  his  annv,  to  TriDoliz...  2fvi.  "1  ^l.l.Ll'.'^^^^'  «"d  pn.ceeded,  with 


!lli'!  ."r'r.L!."..^:"^'^^^''  '««ving  a„  opportunity  for  the  Turkish  garrison 

L.epanto.     Consternation  prevailed 


either  to  enter  the  Morea.  or  cross  the 

Pi 


in  the  Peloponnesus  •  and  Co.-  uh  w^b  Jh  '-onsternation  prevailed 

enemy.  not''witho:t\he"l^,rc:r 'ort?eac£y°'"'  "''  ""'-''^"P-''  "^  '^- 

nie;:;;^rs^K"hir  tHirS^  ii£z;^  -'"-•=  •>«  ^^^^  - 

.  thousand;  he,  therefore,  ir  "ider to /inn  M.J  J       ^"'^"  '«  "PP^se  thirty 
self  into  t'he  citadelTArgos.  w  n?e  Sl^cot^^^^^^^^^^^  threw  him- 

tion  of  Lerno  on  the  vvest1)f;he  gulf  Tie  firs  Zw  o?  't  'v'^l'  P"'*' 
sistnig  of  seven  thousand  civ-,!™  un^  r  .  ^  ,"'  t''«  rnrks.con- 
Argos%ndparlof  HroS-ded  toN.nni  "■■  '''"'V'""'^  foot,  halted  near 
amved  witf  fn  thoSsan  1  more  Tife  na'cln'hn '^'"^  '^''^'■^•"^""t  Pacha 
and  continued  several  days  iSve  •  uhlf  '  ''«^''^v,^'-ve"tered  Napoli, 
ties  of  famine  and  drouSu  he  .  Ivp'n^       V '"'f.'"''"^'^  '''^^'  "'«  extremi- 

his  army  set  out  in  ei;a.esrd'  ordt""'  Col';;''"''"  \"  ?"""^'''  «"^ 
stroyed  five  thousand  of  them   ,.1  fpJ;    C,.locotroni  attacked  and  de 

attacked  in  the  defiS,y  tSai niotes^nule  NiL  ''  '•"^'T''^  ^"^'^  ^^«« 
perished  in  the  first  onset     ThP«P  l?i  i '"'''^'  ""'^  '"'«'''<=  hundred 

and  7ih«f  August!    On  the  18tlMhn  n    ^''^^.^^PP'r''  ^''^^^"  the  4th 

into  an  ambns?ade  b!?t"  ."l^/go  nto 'hi"'?ea""n5'!;  w  'T/"^  ?^'^'^« 
great  loss;  the  next  dav  rfPiPrmi     ,„  ,  '         "^  was  defeated  w  ih 

the  Turks  again  attacke^d  undeTHl?.ii  V^'T  "'^^  f'"''"""  "'«>'  ^'^^l  '•^st. 
ment.  and  nearly  two  tho«i  of  I  m'*/''"  'T  "'""  '"  "'«  ^"g^ffe- 
iu.„,ity  of  bagL7a,;5"srr'ltX"Lrsr  ''i'^rr^^  '"'''' 
had  no  means  0?  following  up  their  sucVess^s  ^''  ^'"''''  ''*'*«^"' 

J  ...ant.  advanced  to  ^^gto  a.ist  inits  .ducU^^^^      thotroops 


"ear  tho  sthmns,  stonned  thp  Ti.rV»  Li  If  l'  ^^'ocotroni,  at  the  passei 
Poli :  and  they  b-'inJTven  to  th^  f  rl  T'"^^^  '°  ^'"'"g  ""ccours  to  Na 
Falamida  or  Jt^iXZ^been^^^^^^^^  o[hnu,,,  and  th. 

Iffl  ll*ein  but  to  8urrenH«r  ^  '^h"  ^^'fJ^'A'''  '^^  ffarrison  had  no  ollernativ* 


im.u.m  b„,-.oT„,;^„j,7  xr.;:  G,rKrri™, 
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jlaco  on  the  llth  of  January.  The  Tnrkish  commanders,  on  the  surren- 
ler  of  Napoli,  delermiiied  to  proceed  to  Patras,  which  the  Greeks  hao 
lately  neglected  blockadinjr.  Setting  out  in  the  middle  of  January,  they 
had  reached  Akrata  near  Vostitza,  when  a  detachment  from  Mi«s«)lonfr|ii 
stopped  one  of  the  passes,  and  shortly  after  another  body  blocked  up  the 
other :  so  that  the  Turks  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  feedin" 
upon  horses,  t\n  herbs  on  the  rocks,  their  saddles,  and  at  Inst  one  ano.ihnr" 
For  nearly  three  weeks  longer  the  place  held  out,  when  Odysseus  arrivi 
ing,  and,  one  of  the  beys  being  acquainted  with  him,  a  negociatinn 
was  commenced,  by  which  the  garrison  obtained  permission  to  embark 
and  the  beys  were  sent  prisoners  to  Napoli.  The  number  of  the  enemy 
that  perished  on  this  occasion,  without  firing  a  shot,  amounted,  it  is  said,  to 
two  thousand.  Thus  ended  the  second  campaign  in  the  Morea,  costing 
the  Turks  not  fewer  than  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  Peloponnesus 
alone. 

The  operations  in  Epirus,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  were  little  less 
interesting.  Mavrocordato  put  his  forces  in  m(*ion,  and  first  making  a 
feint  as  if  he  wished  to  reach  Salona,  returned  on  the  village  of  Thera- 
Bova,  and  entered  Missolonghi  on  the  17th  of  October,  where  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  ever  awaited  him.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the  Turks 
until  the  9th  of  November,  when  the  blockading  squadron  was  chased  away 
by  six  vessels  bearing  the  Greek  flag;  and  on  the  I4ih  Mavromichalis 
arrived  with  the  long  expected  succours.  A  sortie  was  then  made ;  but 
it  was  of  little  avail,  and  the  garrison  so  much  weakened,  that  Omar 
Vrioni  determined  to  attack  the  place.  Accordingly,  on  the  morning  of 
Christmas-day,  at  five  o'clock,  eight  hundred  men  approached  the  wallu 
with  scaling  ladders  unperceived,  and  had  even  fixed  some,  but  they  were 
instantly  cut  down;  the  conflict  that  followed  was  desperate  and  sangm- 
nary,  and  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve  hun- 
dred men  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon.  The  rising  now  became  general 
through  the  country,  ai>d  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  in  all 
quarters;  so  that  of  the  whole  force  brought  into  the  country,  only 
three  months  before,  not  half  escaped.  Mavrocordato  arrived  in  the 
Peloponnesus  in  the  early  part  of  April,  1823,  after  an  absence  of  ten 
months. 

The  national  congress  met  at  Astros,  a  small  town  in  Argos,  on  the  10th 
of  April,  1823,  in  a  garden  under  the  shade  of  orange  trees;  nearly 
three  hundred  deputies  were  occupied  in  the  debates,  which  began  at  sun- 
rise. The  following  oath  was  taken  at  the  first  meeting  by  each  mem- 
ber:—"  I  swear,  in  the  name  of  God  and  my  country,  to  act  with  a  pure 
and  unshaken  patriotism,  to  promote  a  sincera  union,  and  abjure  every 
thought  of  personal  interest  in  all  the  discussions  which  shall  take  place 
in  this  second  national  congress."  Having  settled  a  number  of  important 
points,  its  labours  ended  on  the  30th.  The  third  meeting  of  the  coiigrcs? 
was  deferred  for  two  years;  and  the  executive  and  legislative  body  was 
transferred  to  Tripolizza,  where  measures  were  immediately  taken  foi 
opening  the  third  campaign.  The  enemy  was  not  idle  as  the  summer 
advanced ;  a  fleet  of  seventeen  frigates,  and  sixty  smaller  vessels,  was 
sent  with  stores  to  supply  the  remaining  fortresses  in  Negropont,  CandiH 
and  the  Morea ;  and  after  accomplishing  this  object,  the  capitan  pacha 
arrived  at  Patras  about  the  middle  of  June.  Yusulf  Pacha  led  on  ahirge 
body  to  Thermooylie,  and  Mustapha  conducted  another  to  the  pass  of 
Neopatra,  near  Zeilonni,  the  former,  especially,  laying  waste  the  whole 
country,  and  committing  all  manner  of  excesses-  Odysseus  in  the  mean- 
time arrived  from  Athens,  and  Nikitas  from  Tripolizza,  and  a  sort  of 
uerilla  warfare  was  commenced,  which  so  harrassed  the  Turks  under 

iwufl'thai  they  retreated  in  the  greatest  disorder.    Mustapha  was  «i- 


^ 
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tacked,  and  forced  to  take  refuse  at  rnrv«#«-      u 

blockiidcd.  ^®  *'  t-arystos,  where  he  was  closely 

Marco  Bozzaris.  who  commanded  th«  frooiro  „»  n  • 
Turks,  and  either  killed  or  caXed  twtthirrfs  of  ?^'"'"""°' 'f "  °"  *^« 
same  brave  leader  undertook  a  (orco,\  m».„K        •"'^  '»  ""  """ilJer.    The 
14  000  men.  while  he  had  only  20oT    SrassJIm'r  ^.T^^^  ''^'  ^''^ 
midnight  (.n  the   19ih,  his  last  words  were    Si r^     "?^  '"^"  ?  P"'  »» 
during  the  con.bat,  seek  me  in  t^  pacha's  tent '  ^n     k"  ''^^\  "^  ■"« 
centre,  he  sounded  his  bugle,  as  aurepd  nnnn"      9",'^'^  '''"'''^^  **  the 
struck,  fled  in  all  directionsfn  the  midst  of  th/.?f  't  ^T^'  P*"'"" 
general,  he  was  twice  wounded  and  aThfi  .   ^'l^^^^^  ^"h'^^^  was  now 
piring;  the  strtlgglts  however  was  m,„f*-''"^"?^,*'f^  f'"""'  '^e  field  ex- 
breeL  were  vicSioCon  all  points  anTthSfoJ'^'';:^-''^^^    ^^''«"  'he 
less  than  three  thousand.     One^Lf  he  first  acfs  of  JhpV'".'"""^^^'"'  ""^^ 
arrival  with  his  fleet,  had  been  to  drrl/rp  m-      i*^^ 'v^f''''*"  P"''''^'0nhi8 
Greek  p..rt,  in  a  state  of  bSaV    Thf  J?  ''°^''"8'^'  »»d  ^^^^ry  other 
boats,  however,  was  suffftieS  to  set\he  canft"a  [^^^^^^^  7  ^'^^  &"»• 

remanied  inactive  for  above  three  month?  ini  ?»     ^'  defiance  ;  having 
cre^s  by  epidemics,  he  at  ^^.^rZ^Z  ^^^T^^X  ZJl!^ 

4rtidraTd^"nTtrof^t  Sd'^^^^^^^^^^^^  issued  by 

clarliig  their  neutrality,  and  thdr  firm  r»«„V?  °^  ""^  ^°"'*"  '^'''"ds.  de- 
the  corniest;  also  prohib'Sg  aTy  foTeiS  So  T  V^l"'  "">'  P^''  *" 
siding  in  the  islands.    Among  the  G«'Pkf<?il.°  ^^°"  ?■  '^'^  so.  from  re- 
faction following  its  own  plans  and  seek inLfn"','''"'  "*'"  P'-«^«il«d.  «very 
Mavrocordato,   C^locotroKra.r Yostntf  v.^^'^TV'^  °^""  ^"''"^nce 
among  the  members  of  which  there  wLL-^k^'^^''    ^'^""'^''^    ^^^'^'o"'. 
nor  uniformity  of  action.     The  Tu/kll  L«t ''^7  """"['""y  of  counsel. 
The  Greek  senate  summoned  Colocoronf^n  sailed  on  the  2.3rd  of  April, 
liver  up  Napoli  and  Sofizza  but  hp  r  J.   ^""""^^  ''""self,  and  to  de- 
vesting'Patras  quarrelKout'the  d^vis.on'n?'  ""  'T^'  '^'''  ^^-^^  '"• 
were  withdrawn;  in  the  meSme  the  TurL  saT/r'^'^  '^T  ''""'y'  ""'^ 
A)urleeu  ships,  and  blockaded  MTssoIonliTfin  ^'T  ^'P^"'°  ^"f' 
Greeks,  a  loan  of  about  S  Oorwis  c^onir  JL^         '?  encourage  the 
tl'is  period  Ipsara  was  tliSeiZ  I  3  th«  n  T'l''/"'  '"  London.     About 
Milylene.    Ae  island  of  So  taJ  aUaK' o'n  thf8rh''"r"  7''  ? "  «' 
Egyptian  squadron,  and  after  an  obstinate  rl?        ^''^  "^  ^"''  ''y  a" 
9it'.    Several  naval  actions  occurred  St  .hfrr^"'"  '"?'  1"'^^"  «"  'he 
generally  had  the  advan  age    a  S Id  nit^h«  i""^'  ^"  f''"^  '^e  Greel6 
ioan  in  London  threatened  ^lUn^o    he  cauU  ^he'^sL''"'^  '"rPi!^.'"^^  '^e 
was  such  as  to  give  great  hopes  of  fsnep.fv'in  '"«^««^of  their  arms 
man  power.    On  the  IStl  of  Anr?i  m  ^  ^^  deliverance  from  the  Olto- 
I'-nehiTof  an  inflammaio  I  feverih  "IL'h,"";  ^"""f  ^^^  ^"^•'  "'  W'^^'" 
«'•  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  fSlhe  time  he  fi^rrM'""!!''/  ^^'"'"^  himself 
up  to  the  period  of  his  death      HseS.n^hS  k '"^"^' '"  ^"""«''  ^«2.3, 
"ng,  but  he  never  seems  to  have  been  frl  r^  ^^^"  ^T ^'  '"'^  unremit. 
jealousies  and  divisiol  a,nona  the    Prept'^^''"?,  »PP'-«''«n«i»"  lest  the 
prove  destructive  to  all  thei'prSimiceffJns    ^"'"^'"  ^'^""^'^   "'''"''"'^'y 

theht'd'of'tSS^^e'Je  Coirtroili  3  ^'  ''""^^^^  «"  '^e  Morea,  at 
Ali.  pacha  of  Egyprwere  d'r?cted  to  la^  H  '•""''  ^''^  V'°°P«  "<"  -^^''homel 
now  became  evid^TthatTheneighbou^^^^^^^^  'here;  and  it 

?:a.Ue;theEgy3tiarfllT~l^;,,'".'^^^^  ves8_els,  was  near 

20        "' "  -—J  su  .!!  number,  ocmg  on  Sphacteria.     (n 
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about  an  nour  frc.n  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  troops  effe*.ted  a  de- 
tiarkation  from  the  Egyptian  fleet,  on  the  island.  The  garrison  of  old 
Navarino  capitulated  on  the  tenth,  and  the  garrison  of  Navarino  on  thfi 
twenty-third.  After  the  surrender  of  Sphacteria,  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet  was  followed  by  Miaoulis  into  tlie  harbour  of  Modon,  and 
more  than  half  of  it  destroyed  by  fire-ships.  In  the  end  of  May  the 
Turkish  admiral  left  the  Dardanelles,  and  on  the  first  of  June  was  en- 
countered by  the  Hydriote  Sakhturi,  who,  by  means  of  his  fire-ships,  de- 
stroyeo  three  men  of  war  and  some  transports.  Soon  after  the  capitan 
pacha  entered  Suda,  and  joined  the  Egyptian  fleet  from  Navarino.  The 
Greek  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and  having  no  fire-ships,  they  re- 
tired to  Hydra,  while  the  Turkish  admiral  landed  a  reinforcement  of  five 
thousand  men  at  Navarino,  and  went  to  Missolonghi  with  seven  frigates 
and  many  smaller  vessels.  The  siege  was  now  vigorously  pressed  ;  the 
lagune  was  penetrated  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  Anatolica,  an  island  on 
the  north,  surrendered  to  the  Turks.  The  supply  of  water  was  now  cut 
oflT,  batteries  had  been  erected  near  the  main  worlis  of  the  place,  the  latn- 
parts  had  been  injured,  and  part  of  the  ditches  filled  up;  at  length  a  gen- 
eral attack  was  ordered  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  town  assailed  in 
four  places  at  once.  On  the  3rd  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-five 
brigs,  attacked  and  destroyed  two  small  ships  of  war  and  all  the  boats  in 
the  lagune,  relieved  Missolonghi,  and  obliged  the  enemy's  fleet  to  retire. 
On  the  lOlh  the  Greeks  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  burn  the  Turk- 
ish fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria.  On  the  20lh  the  fleet  of  the  Greeks, 
about  thirty  sail,  commanded  by  Miaoulis,  engaged  the  Turks  between 
Zante,  Cephalonia,  and  Chiarenza,  and  an  action  ensued,  which  lasted 
with  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights,  till  at  length  the  Greeks 
were  obliged  to  retire.  On  the  29th  another  naval  action  took  place,  and 
skirmishes  on  the  two  next  days,  when  the  Greeks  forced  the  enemy  to 
take  shelter  in  the  gulf. 

Nothing  of  importance  happened  during  the  year  1826  to  give  the  Greeks 
encouragement.  After  a  lengthened  blockade  of  Missolonghi,  in  wliich 
every  effort  was  made  by  the  Greeks  to  defend  it,  that  important  fortress 
was  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  Nor  were  the  events  of  the  early  par! 
of  1827  such  as  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  of  this  prolonged 
and  barbarous  contest.  Athens  was  taken  in  May  by  the  Turks  uiidei 
Kiutaki,  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  gallant  lord  Cochrane  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, with  a  considerable  naval  force.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  on 
this  occasion  amounted  to  seven  hundred  men  killed,  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  taken  prisoners,  including  eighteen  Philhellenians  of  different 
countries.  Kiutaki,  supposing  that" Lord  Cochrane  and  General  Church 
were  among  the  Europeans,  had  the  prisoners  brought  before  him,  and, 
after  examing  them  carefully,  caused  the  eighteen  Europeans  to  be  po- 
niarded before  his  eyes,  and  ordered  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Greeks  to  be  massacred.  The  interference  of  the  great  European  powers 
could  no  longer  well  be  deferred;  and  an  important  treaty  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia  was  concluded,  expressly  with  a  view  to  put 
an  end  to  this  horrid  warfare,  and,  under  certaui  tributary  stipulations,  to 
establish  the  independence  of  Greece.  The  ambassadors  of  the  three 
powers,  on  the  16th  of  August,  presented  the  said  treaty  to  the  Porte,  and 
waited  for  an  answer  till  the  31st.  Meanwhile  the  Greek  government 
proclaimed  an  armistice  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  London ;  but 
the  reis  effendi  rejected  the  intervention  of  the  three  powers.  The  Greeks 
then  commenced  hostilities  anew,  and  on  the  9lh  of  September  the  Inr- 
kish-Egyptian  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  Navarino.  A  British  sq-iadron  »p- 
peared  in  the  bay  on  the  13th,  unOer  Admiral  Codrington.  To  this  n 
French  squadron,  under  Admiral  fttgny.  and  a  Russian,  under  Count  Hoy- 
den, united  themselves  on  the  22nd.    They  demanded  from  Ibrahim  Pa 
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^^S'Zrl^^l^^l^^  -'  -ith  apart 

the'];:yTh^rh:«S4S^^^^^  -^^  «--  -w  entered 

The  first  shots  were  fired  fromSrnSh  i  "^"  "P '"order  of  baule. 
men.  This  was  the  sTgnalTor  a  deadv  rnrVJ"'^'""!'?  i^*'  ^"g'*^'^- 
nearly  destroyed  the  Turkish  E^nH^n^  contest,  m  which  Codriiigton 
ships:    Some  were  burSohe^FdZ  ""^  °"^  ^""'^''^d  '"^  ten 

Enraged  at  the  battle  of  Navarino  Jhe  Por.'!'^"'''/"?^  '\^  '''«'  'l'««''led.- 
Franks  in  Constanti.mpleVSSS  them  for  «om''r  ""  '''^''^'P^  «f  '^e 
communication  with  the  allied  nowesTilH.,H^%''"'^  ^"'^  «'°PP«d  all 
for  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  At  thP  iJm  r'"'^'"*"""  '*'''"''*  ^^  ""ade 
and  the  several  ambasVadors  Ipft  On  .  .  .'"^  "  prepared  for  war; 
affected  to  adop  co,Sm?orv  n.elL^P  f  ".''•"''P'"'  ^P«»  '^is  the  Porte 
sincere;  for  from  a  pits  S  Se  S  lA. i".V'  ""^^  '"'^^"'  '^'^J'  ^''"•e  in. 
Constantinople,  and  Cussed  wiU^^Spirf«?h*"' ^'•"^  now  called  to 

and  all  the  Moslems,  from  ?he  age  Sf'L^eea  to  fiftv'^r  """',/"!■  ""' 
arm.    In  the  meantime,  the  nr^^^XJUr.uri    fifty,  were  called  on  to 

tablished  a  high  nationa  founc  fat  Sapoli  di  IZl''  ^'T  ^^''"^'^  ««' 
for  nislituting  a  national  ha  k  anH  J^.  ..  "".""»»'»:  took  measures 
The  attempts^  at  pac  fi"  atio^w^re  fruftl.  s  '  h  '""""y />»  ^  n«^v  footing 
every  proposal,  and  in  SS  The  limiTlr''^''*"'®  '^^  ^"'^^  rejected 
"untoward  event."  nths  state  of  iw  ^^''"'"o  ^«s  'ooked  on  as  an 
took  the  opportunity  of  Snd.ng  a  nun  ber  o/TrP."k  ""^^''^'''ty.  Ibraham 
Egypt.  In  the  meantime  thf  plnoh  Lk  [^^  captives  as  slaves  to 
British,  to  carry  into  eSiSi  the^  Sv  ^r  ^V"  ^""'^"'•rence  with  the 

to  the  Morea,  while  Admiral  Codrin.Tni^.^  ^''".'^?'  '^"' '"  ^^'^V  «<"  troops 
roy  of  Ecrynt   at  Ai«vT^  •  '"?°'^'»gton  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  vice- 

Ib?ahim  PaS  s  oud'evaeuatithl  M^'^'  ''^',  '^'""^  "'"  ^"^'^'^  ^^^^^^-^ 
erty  his  Greek  pSiers     SLp   '^'"^e»,^^'tl' his  troops,  and  set  at  lib- 

i>i  ^:gypt,  were  to  be  frPPH  nr  r  '^^^/  "'''"  ''^^  ''*"'"  ««"'«<!  into  slavery 
howe%^e^r  were  to  beiuowed  to  ronl^f. ?  I  ""'  '^''"^'"'^  ^^^"  hundred  meZ 
Morea.  To  force  Ibrah?m1n^." '*^  ^f'*'^""  *''«  fortresses  in  the 
era!  Maison  Kd,1^^^  ^'^^fg^'S-'' ^  7  if  ''''^^'"^  '^'«  Fr«"ch  gen! 
and  Hfiy.four  transp  m  shin;  iL  .he  '  if7'''^  ^"^l^f'  ''''^  ""« •^""''•«d 
?otiation,  Ibrahim  left  Nalari?o  «n  7  f  wT"*.  ^'^"''"  ^"  a">icable  ne- 
y-one  thousand  mrn   whnm  hi '    ^  ?''^1  (<^^'tobor  4)  with  about  twen- 

/xandna;  buThe^eft'garris^ns  i'uhe  Al)!,'; '  '''  7'"'^'^  "''  ''''  "^^^  ««  ^l 
twenty.five  thousand  mei       \i J«n„  J        '  'f."  '^"'"fesses,  amounting  to 

who  held  the  citadels  ofMnZn  r^rZ  '*-^'«t«nce  on  the  part  of  those 
powers  floated  on  their  walls    '  '  ^"■^''  "'^  '''*&"  "'"  '^^  ""^ed 

of'iie  "Erettcare  ^ TullT  '^1f  ■'  ^',«  '^"^'^^  ''^  ^'^^  ^^'^''''h  out 
against  France-  and  ?fri..i„  !"",^"  ^ould  in  that  case  have  declared  war 
tliat  they  Sht  be  able  fml^^L'""  '""^'^""y  «^"'ded  such  a  resnh! 
defend  the  Morea  howevir  ?^'''''*'*  ^''''''"  '^^  ^"••te  «"«!  Russia.  To 
powers  agree^to  send  a  '^an  HoTo  m'"T'""'  ^"^"'^  '^«  ^urks,  the  th/eS 
Bhould  pLe  the  Morea  and  tfcv^  1. 1'/''?  '°,!"*^  ««'«'='••  '"''hat  they 
time  when  a  definite  arraLml?^hul,""t''  J*'^""  Protection  till  the 
which  the  allies  had  iTp^n^n  '"'''  r^'^'^P  ^''«  '"^'te  of  the  provinces 

the  entrance  ranymditalvTrce'Tn^.r.''"''  '^'*  ^''«y  'houKrconsideJ 
liieinaelves.  Thev  ren  iS  Ihl  p  °  ''"'  <=o""try  as  an  attack  upon 
(li«m  „,.„„'    r.V"v  required  the  Porte  to  come  to  sm  «vnia.,„.r,..,  ..';;.{. 


liieinaelves.     Thev'  renViirpH  ThTv'T  "'"  'Country  as  an  attack  upon 

"^eiti  ..cerninSeSTitittrorf  CS^,  '«  ""  -P'---"  -«^ 
■s,  in  the  mpariiimn  /^r>..f:....„j  i ■■■..  .    . 


The  firfl^i,     ■     u       "'  pacincation  of  Greece." 

ta  not  m  re\lliauL"'ShZ'i'  '""'""'"'^  ""^'*'"*«« '  «"^  the  Turks  «. 
rciaiiatiiig  w.th  bitter  vengeance  on  all  who  came  within  lh™r 
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Kower ;  nor  would  Mahmoud  recall  the  edict  of  extermination  which  ne 
ad  pronounced  wlien  he  commanded  Dram  Ali,  a  few  years  hefore,  to 
bring  him  the  ashes  of  Peloponnesus.  Ibrahim  had  wantonly  burned  down 
the  olive  groves  as  far  as  his  Arabians  spread,  and  the  Greeks  were  sunk 
in  the  deepest  misery.  .    „  .    „ . 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  allied  powers  were  wholly  unmindful 
of  the  great  object  they  had  undertaken ;  but  many  serious  obstacles  tend- 
ing  to  delay  its  accomplishment  presented  themselves  at  every  step  of  the 
negotiation.  The  basis  of  a  settlement  was,  however,  at  length  agreed 
upon,  the  principal  points  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated :— The 
Greeks,  to  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual  tribute ;  a  joint  commission  ol 
Turks  and  Greeks  to  determine  the  indemnification  of  the  Turks  for  the 
loss  of  property  in  Greece;  Greece  to  enjoy  a  qualified  independence, 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte ;  the  government  to  be  under  an  hered- 
itary Christian  prince,  not  of  the  family  of  either  of  the  allied  sovereigns; 
at  every  succession  of.  the  hereditary  prince,  an  additional  year's  tribute 
to  be  paid ;  mutual  amnesty  to  be  required ;  and  aH  Greeks  to  be  allowed 
a  year  to  sell  their  property  and  leave  the  Tlirkish  territories. 

The  situation  of  Capo  d'lstrias,  the  president,  was  all  this  time  most 
embarrassing.  He  was  without  means,  in  a  land  torn  by  discord ;  yet  his 
attention  had  been  zealously  directed  towards  the  maintenance  of  order, 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  army ;  the  es- 
tablishment of  courts  of  justice,  and  schools  of  mutual  instruction ;  oi 
means  for  collecting  the  revenue,  and  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
wretched  remnants  of  the  population.  He  called  together  the  fourth  na- 
tional assembly,  at  Argos,  and  in  a  long  address  (July  23,  1829),  gave  an 
account  of  the  state  of  the  country  and  of  his  measures,  particularly  di- 
recting the  attention  of  the  assembly  to  the  organization  of  the  forces 
and  the  revenue. 

The  conferences  between  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers,  at  London, 
had  now  for  their  object  to  select  a  prince  to  wear  the  crown  of  Greece. 
It  was  first  offered  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobnrg,  February  3,  1830, 
and  was  accepted  by  him,  as  "sovereign  prince  of  Greece,"  on  the  20th. 
On  further  consideration,  however,  he  resigned  the  honour ;  alledging  as 
his  reasons— the  unwillingness  of  the  Greeks  to  receive  him,  and  their 
dissatisfaction  at  the  settlement  of  the  boundaries.  He  further  observed, 
that  the  answer  of  the  president  of  Greece  to  his  appointment,  in  his  judg- 
ment, announced  a  forced  submission  to  the  allied  powers,  and  even  that 
forced  submission  was  accompanied  by  reservations  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. Much  dissatisfaction  was  shown  in  England,  and  various  mo- 
tives  were  assigned  to  the  prince  for  his  refusal ;  but  it  is  perhaps  unne- 
cessary to  seek  for  any  other  motive  than  that  which  would  force  itself  on 
the  notice  of  any  man  of  correct  feelings  and  good  taste,  namely,  the  irk- 
someness  of  filling  a  regal  station,  with  the  consciousness  that  his  nnwil- 
ling  subjects  regarded  him  as  an  intruder  and  a  tyrant.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  Leopold,  several  princes  were  proposed  as  candidates  for  the 
throne ;  and  at  length  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  accepted 
the  trust,  and  was  proclaimed  at  Nauplia,  August  30,  1832.  During  the 
discontents  and  jealousies  of  the  previous  year,  Count  Capo  d'lstria,  the 
president,  was  assasp'.iated. 

Such  havoc  hao  the  ravages  of  war  made  in  Greece,  and  so  necessary 
was  repose  to  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  that  the  first  years  of  Otho's 
reign  passed  away  in  a  comparatively  tranquil  manner;  although  the  sul- 
len murmur  of  discontent  was  occasionally  heard  as,  one  by  one,  the  sev- 
eral state  appointments  were  filled  by  the  king's  German  friends,  to  the 
oxclusion  of  natives.  At  length,  in  September,  1843,  the  people,  urged 
by  distress  and  dissatisfHction,  rose  against  the  constituted  authorities  of 
tlie  kin-jdom,  and  accomplished  a  revolution  without  bloodshed  or  vio 
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Icnce-wilhout  endangering  the  personal  safety,  or  inflicting  anv  humilK, 

were  men  aeiioeraling  on  the  best  course  to  pursue.    An  addn^sa  frnm 

£nssaroTth:"fc^a"n^.P"^^"'^'^  '°  >^«  "'"«'  '" -^  "h  t'e"  nl^n"^ 
uismissai  01  me  cavarian  ministers  was  ins  stprf  nn  anA  <>  i:.t  „<•  .u 

chosen  to  succeed  the.n  in  office  was  pJesS  ?fi;dy^:  iteli^lhl 
result  of  resisting  demands,  which  were  founded  in  justice  and  ?eaion  liS 
majesty  wih  a  good  erace  acceded  to  them,  and  Lraffrir  terZ  ;tod 
apparently  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  narties      It  is  hr.  r»J»I      J"  . 

a  catastrophe  in  the  history  of  Q  eece  to  be  dUmrssed  with  «nTohr' 
notice;  we  shall  therefore  a^ail  ourselves  of  the  fXwina'Sxractom 

tStroTS'itlY^r/sS!!!'  '^^'''"^'«"'  -  ^'-"  -  ^  «-^  p'p"  or  S- 

"A  wise  revolution,  accomplished  in  one  day,  amid  the  most  nerffrt 

means  in  their  power  to  induct  thrgovlnrmm  S^Hd^^t  a   rulfifafiS 
policy     1  he  parliaments  of  France  and  Kngland.  and  the  £3^1  coE. 
ence,  had  vainly  acknowledged  the  many  grievancesof  the  Greek  De^ole 
the  government  obstinately  persevered  in  ils  evil  course      The  Satio    had 

m'^,?  £  '^"r "'"'  ""'  ''^ "'""««  ''««"■  ''"o  '•'«  »by««  opened  by  ten  vears^ 
mistakes  and  incapacity,  or  to  extricate  itself  therefrom  by  a  dan/erons 
but  inevitable  effort,     f-or  some  time  the  movement  was  in  Jro^S  of 

festation  ot  the  contemplated  movement.  ™'"" 

"Last  n.ght,  at  two  o'clock,  a.  m.,  a  few  musket  shots,  fired  in  the  air 
announced  the  assembling  of  the  people  in  d'fferent  oukrlers  of  A.L^I* 
Soon  after,  the  inhabitants,  accompai&d  Uy  S  fen   r,?rarSm   m  irS 

eS  .  'throlae'e  thi'^  f'"^''  '^'^"•«' '  '^^«  -nstitmi^n  foTe'vc^  ' '  0I 
reaching  the  place,  the  entire  gHriisoii,  the  artillery,  cavalry,  andinfantrv 
drew  up  under  the  windows  of  the  king.  i„  front  of  the  paE  and  he  oeJ^ 

on  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  under  existing  circuSnces      V  dimf 
tation  of  the  council  shortly  after  waited  on  the  k  ng  w  Ihtlie  dormS 

S  i  e1  to  th/'T"'^'^  '?•■  '''^  r'"'-'^-    The  new  n.mistry  s(^^.n  aTte  w  rd    ' 
LIT      t    ^^  P?*"'"^'  ^•"^'■«  ^^'^y  ''^1'^  a  '«»g  consultation  with  his  ma- 
je.ly  who  shortly  appeared  in  the  ba!c,,ny,%urrouuded  bvT^  s  m  1^?, 

Tho^'rof'l'oll'/r'  T,:'  '''''  '■•^^•^''.^•^^  '"'^  acclainatfonsV'th^P  oplc 
•houyof   Long  hve  the  constitutional  king,'  resounded  tGgetner  with 
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that  of  the  '  constitution  for  ever.'    The  new  ministers  entered  immedi- 
ately on  the  discharge  of  their  functions." 

It  may  be  well  to  close  the  present  historic  sketch  with  a  few  remarks 
on  Greece  in  as  past  and  present  state.  The  government  of  the  different 
states  of  ancient  Greece  was  purely  monarchical;  it  subsequently  varied 
from  a  mixed  monarchy,  as  in  Sparta,  to  a  democracy,  as  at  Athens.  In 
most  states  there  was  a  continued  struggle  between  an  oligarchical  and 
popular  faction  :  and,  as  one  or  other  prevailed,  their  adversaries  were 
exiled,  or  unrelentmgly  put  to  death.  In  their  cultivation  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  they  surpassed  all  nations.  The  poems  of  Homer  are  still 
unrivalled;  and  Hesiod  and  others,  maintained  the  reputation  which 
their  great  poet  had  won.  Dramatic  composition  was  invented  by  Thes- 
pis,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  vEschines,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes.  History  was  cultivated  with  success  by  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  and  Xenophon  ;  subsequently  by  Polybius,  Diodorus,  Siculus, 
4rrian,  and  Plutarch.  In  oratory  also  the  Greeks  excelled  :"  there  is.  in- 
deed, no  name  in  history  more  honoured  for  commanding  eloquence  than 
that  of  Demosihesies.  Philosophy  was  also  prosecuted  at  a  very  early 
date,  and  there  wore  several  eminent  teachers  coteniporary  with  Solon. 
Pythagoras,  who  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  came  next;  but 
It  flourished  most  after  the  time  of  Socrates,  b.  c.  400.  who  introduced  a 
pure  system  of  morality,  with  a  correct  mode  of  reasoning,  into  Greece. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Xenophon,  who  were  termed  ricademics,  succeeded 
him;  and  other  sciiools  were  also  set  up;  as  the  skeptics,  by  Pyrrho; 
the  stoics,  by  Zeno;  the  cynics,  by  Arislippus;  and  the  epicureans,  by 
Epicurus:  the  obje'ct  of  all  these  schools  being  to  discover  what  was  the 
chief  aim  of  human  existence.  The  niathemalical  sciences  were  also 
objects  of  early  attention  in  Greece ;  and  were  pursued  by  many  of  tiieit 
teachers,  in  conjunction  with  those  which  were  purely  philosophical.  In 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  also,  the  Greeks  gave  proof  of  the 
highest  excellence;  the  finest  statues  in  the  world  are  of  Greek  execution; 
and  the  styles  of  architecture,  distinguished  as  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinth 
i:tn,  are  those  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  our  most  splendid  public  edi 
fices.  With  some  few  exceptions  the  Greeks  were  a  people  of  lively 
temperaments,  fertile  imaginulion,  social  habits,  and  elegant  taste:  but 
they  were  fickle  and  vindictive,  caring  little  for  principle,  and  even  incul- 
cating H  crafty  and  overreaching  policy.  They  ever  showed  an  extreme 
proneness  to  civil  discord,  and  through  their  own  dissensions  and  treach- 
ery they  first  fell  a  prey  to  Macedon,  and  afterward  to  Rome. 

The  modern  Greeks  are  thus  described  ; — "  There  is  a  pretty  marked 
distinction  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Greece- 
Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands.  The  in- 
habitants  of  northern  Greece  have  retained  a  chivalrous  and  warlike  Mpiril, 
with  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  mode  of  life  which  strongly  reninid  us 
of  the  pictures  of  the  heroic  age.  The  soil  here  is  generally  cultivated  by 
Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallachians.  In  eastern  (4reece,  Parnassus, 
with  its  ancient  bulwarks,  is  the  only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  has 
maintained  itself;  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  western  Greece  there  are 
also  some  remnants  of  the  Hellenic  stock.  In  these  parts  the  bn^riiago 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere.  The  population  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus consists  nearly  of  the  same  races  as  that  of  northern  Greece, 
but  the  Peloponnesians  are  more  ignorant  and  less  honest  than  (he  inhab- 
itants of  Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argolia  and  a  part  of  the  ancient 
Tripliylia.  Among  th«  rest  of  the  inhabiianls,  who  till  speak  (Jretk,  there 
are  considerable  social  differences.  The  population  of  the  towns  is  of  a 
mixed  character,  as  in  northern  Greece,  where  there  is  an  active  and  in- 
tellig(!nt  body  of  proprietors,  merchanis,  and  artisans  in  the  towns,  and 
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Spartans.  They  occupy  the  bflv  an?«J.M  ^^  ''"''^  "^'^^  'o'*'  i" 
gulfs  of  LaconiJ  and  ftTossenia    tL  ^nr^lpnl^r"^"^  '^^'^««"  'he 

Ihe  sunny  valley  of  the  Efurmas  to  [K 'Jl^''''5'.°[^''»'^«  ^"ven  from 
Taygetos,  though  the  pJai.  s  Xi  are  s^rn./n^  '"^°«P*'\b'e  facts  of 
longer  held  by  a  conqueror  and, hpfnr.ii?Tl,°r'  ^'"'"'^  '^em  are  no 
want  of  labourers.  In  th;  islands  Zi^t'^"^'^  uncultivated  for  the 
nians  and  Greeks.    T  L  A^bSfans  of  nTdrL  „L"^  '".!*'"^«  °f  Alba- 

known  as  active  traders  and  exrnent,Jaine?s  K"h  "J"  '""^  *'««" 
great  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  indepen^n"^h^hp  u,„^^""'.'^  "''^^^ 
ziotes,  more  prudent  and  cilr-nliiZ    •  j*  .    '^"^  ^'»''5  "le  Spez- 

merchant  navy  Tie  island  oSvf;  '"""'Tt  ^^V'  ^^^'^^  and  tSeir 
tre  of  an  a.-ifve  commence  now^contrl'^,- ''  '^"^  ^^'''  'he  cen. 
lationof  Ipsaraaud  cSs  TheTnsaHn  t  «L''^  '■"""^"'  ''^  '^^  P«P"- 
race.and  skilful  seamen  the  rhofnfi  "-^  '*"u  ^5*"'«  «"'l  handsome 
tors/are  fond  of  stS  at  hom^inr^-mlnH''''^.'*''  ^•''"'  "^  '^^i'  «nce8- 
caiUile  speculations;  »feyaZs?veal'h'h?.l"fh'''  '^"f  ''^"P^  ''"'J  "'"- 
establishment^  of  public  jMiUvLd?n,hpS.  ^'^fr  «"'plpy  it  in  foundinjf 
Tinos,  the  peasants,  who  are^lso  the  'ro„l,n'l'""  f  "^"''"  '•^"''^*'"-  I" 
the  fig  even^mid  the  most  barren  JockHntr^^^^  ^''^  ^'"«  «nd 

they  are  the  tenants  of  a  mise  abKce  of  nnS,  ^"'i^^""'  «"d  "t  Naxos. 
to  the  tin.e  of  ihe  crusades  and  who  sUlfrShtL  I  .r'  "'"'S'!?  '^*'"»^«'^ 
ancestors.  Besides  ihese/there  are  va  ions  ho,,  l'Lr"«''"  ?^^^  "^  'heir 
jrom  the  heights  of  Olymp'us.  CaStermany  trLk  ?;n;;ll'^°'■  ^^^ 
Mn.or,  Fanariotes,  and  others,  who  have  emi»?ated  or  til  !'•  ^'"""u  ^^'» 
cunislances.  within  the  limits  of  the  nerEdnm  rf"  i"'^"  ''^ '"'''- 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  leasUntPrm  J^  '  ''e  Ipsariots  are 
They  have  the  fine  and  HiarLter  stir  rill  T^'''"'^  ""^  ^"'■*''^"  blood, 
in  tife  marbles  of  PhidTas  ^d  othe  'aLfe  u  sciSoSs?"  as  preserved 

loquacious,  lively  to  excess  active  tn.lJn,;.^'  '''^y  «'e  ingenious, 

tiol,s.    The  mod'irn  ?r  rk8\ re  gene  aTly^X'r  a'ff  't  ^P"^*' 

and  well  shaped  ;  they  have  the  f5croS^fln.,f,  "''"''«,"'«  ""^dle  height, 
eyes  large,  dark.'and^inimate^  eyebrow  'ircE  '"^  exprcssTve. 

complexions  olive -coloured."     ^''°™*^  '*'^"«^'  "»"■  ^ong  and  dark,  and 
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ihe  conquest  of  Persia,  that  the  Arabian  and  Saracen  caliphs  had  not  only 
select  bodies  of  them  for  guards,  but  lh<?ir  armies  were  composed  of  iheni- 
Thus  gradually  getting  the  power  into  their  hands,  they  set  up  or  de- 
throned  caliphs  at  pleasure.  By  this  strict  union  of  the  Turks  with  the 
Saracens  or  Arnbs,  the  former  were  brought  to  embrace  the  Mahometan 
religion,  so  that  they  are  now  become  intermixed,  and  have  jointly  enlarged 
their  conquests  ;  but  as  the  Turks  bccanie  superior  to  the  Saracens,  they 
subdued  them. 

The  following  account  has  been  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Ottoman  em 
pire.  Genghis-khan  at  the  head  of  his  horse,  issued  out  of  Great  Tartary 
and  made  himself  master  of  a  vast  tract  of  land  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
end  even  of  all  Persia  and  Asia  Minor.  Incited  by  his  example  and  sue 
cess.  Shah  Solyman,  prince  of  the  town  of  Nera,  on  th",  Caspian  Sea,  in 
the  year  1214,  passed  Mount  Caucasus  with  fifty  thousand  men,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  borders  of  Syria;  and  though  his  career  was  stopped 
there  by  Genghis-khan,  yet  in  the  year  1219  he  penetrated  a  second  time 
into  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Othman,  his  grandson,  made 
himself  master  of  several  countries  and  places  in  Lesser  Asia;  belonging 
to  the  Grecian  empire;  and  having,  iii  the  year  1300,  at  the  city  of 
Carachifer,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor  of  the  Othmans,  called  his  peo> 
pie  after  his  own  name.  This  prince,  among  many  other  towns,  took,  in 
the  year  1326,  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  now  called  Bursa,  which  Orchan,  his  son 
and  successor,  made  the  seat  of  his  empire.  Orchan  sent  Sulyman  and 
Amuralh,  his  two  sons,  on  an  expedition  into  Europe:  (he  former  of 
whom  reduced  the  city  of  Callipolis,  and  the  latter  took  Tyrilos.  Ainu 
rath  succeeded  iiis  father  in  the  government,  in  1300;  took  Ancyra, 
Adrianople,  and  Philipopolis;  and,  in  1262,  overran  Servia,  and  invaded 
Macedonia  and  Albania. 

Baj.izet,  his  son  and  successor,  M'as  very  successful  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  defeating  the  Christiana  near  Nicopiilis  ;  hut,  in  1401,  he  was  runted 
and  taken  prit-oner  by  Tamerlane.  His  sons  disagreed;  but  Mahomet  I 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty, and  his  son  Amurath  II.  dislinguished  himself 
by  several  important  enterprises,  and  particularly  in  tlie  year  1444  gained 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Hungarians  near  Varna.  The  Byzantine  empire 
was  already  cut  off  from  the  west,  when  Mahomet  II.,  the  son  of  Amu- 
roth  and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  completed  the  work  ol 
conquest.  It  is  said,  that  the  reading  of  ancient  hisiorians  had  inspired 
him  with  the  ambition  of  equalling  Alexander.  He  soon  attacked  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  taken  May  2!),  1453 ;  and  the  last  Paleologus. 
Conslantine  XI.,  buried  himself  under  the  ruins  of  his  throne. 

Mahomet  now  built  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  organized  the 
governinent  of  the  empire,  taking  for  his  model  Niishirvan's  organization 
of  the  Persian  empire.  In  145G,  he  sultdued  the  Morca,  and  in  14()l,l(;d 
Comneiius,  emperor  of  Trebizond,  prisoner  to  Coiistaniino(ile.  Pius  II. 
called  in  vain  upon  the  nations  of  Ciiristcndoiii  to  take  up  arms. 

Mahomet  conquered  the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in  1470,  and  Epirus  in 
11G5,  after  the  deaih  of  Scanderheg.  Hh  took  Ncyiopont  and  Leiiinos 
from  the  Venetians,  Ciiffa  from  the  Genoese,  and,  in  1473,  olilij;ed  the 
khan  of  the  Criin  Tartars,  of  the  family  of  Genghis-khan,  to  do  liiin  hom- 
age.  Ill  1480,  he  had  already  coNquered  Oiranto,  in  the  kinadoinol 
Naples,  when  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  creat  projects  against  Koine  and 
Persia.  His  grandson,  Selim  I.,  who  had  dethroned  and  mnidered  his 
father,  drove  Itnck  the  Persian  power  l4»  the  Ku|)lirale8  and  the  Tigris. 
He  defeated  the  .Mamelukes,  and  conquered,  in  1517,  Egypt,  Syria,  ai.d 
Palestine.  During  lifiy  years,  the  arms  of  the  Oitomans,  by  sea  and  bv 
land,  were  the  terror  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  especially  under  Solyman  if. 
the  Magnificent,  also  called  the  Lawgiver,  who  reigned  between  I'd 0  and 
111  1^23.  Ii>^  took  Rhudes  from   the  kiiiBhlH  of  Kt.  Johi!,  und:  bv 
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the  victory  of  Mohaez,  in  1526,  subdued  half  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a 
tribute  from  Moldavia,  and  was  successful  against  the  Persians  in  Asia,  so 
as  to  make  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia,  and  Georgia  subject  to  him.  He  waa 
already  threaienuig  to  overrun  Germany,  and  to  plant  the  standard  o£ 
Mahomet  m  the  west,  when  he  was  checked  before  the  walls  of  Vienna 
ml5J9.  But  as  Hungary  had  placed  its  king,  John  Zapolya,  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  the  padishah,  and  the  successful  corsair  Barbarossa 
was  master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  conquered  Northern  Africa,  and 
laid  waste  Minorca,  Sicily,  Apulia,  aud  Corfu,  the  sultan  Solyman  might 
have  conquered  Europe,  had  he  known  how  to  give  firmness  and  consis- 
tency to  Ins  plans.  He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  the  Venetians,  and  the 
Genoese  Andrew  Dona,  by  the  grand-master  Lavalette  in  Malta,  and  bv 
Zriny,  under  the  walls  of  Zigeth. 

Twelve  sultans,  all  of  them  brave  and  warlike,  and  most  of  them  con- 
tinualiy  victornius,  had  now,  during  a  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half 
raised  the  power  of  the  crescent ;  but  the  internal  8tren<rlh  of  the  state 
was  yet  uiidevelped. ,  Solyman,  indeed,  by  his  laws,  completed  the  or- 
ganizat.on  begun  by  Mohammed  H.,  and  in  1538  united  the  priestly 
dignity  of  the  caliphate  to  the  Ottoman  porte ;  but  he  could  not  incorpo- 
rate into  a  whole  the  conquered  nations.  He  also  imprisoned  his  sue 
cessor  in  the  seraglio. 

From  this  time,  the  race  of  Osman  degenerated,  and  the  power  of  the 
porte  declined.  From  Solyman's  death,  in  1556,  to  our  own  time,  most 
of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  have  ascended  the  throne  from  a  prison,  and 
aved  in  the  seraglio  until,  as  it  not  unfrequently  happened,  they  again 
exchanged  a  throne  for  a  prison.  Several  grand  viziers  hiive,  at  dilfeTent 
periods,  alone  upheld  the  fallen  slate,  while  the  nation  continued  to  sink 
deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and  slavery ;  and  pachas,  more  rapa- 
cious and  more  arbitrary  than  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  ruled  in  the  pro- 
vinces.  In  its  foreign  relations,  the  porte  was  the  sport  of  Kuropean 
politicians,  and  more  than  once  was  embroiled  by  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles in  a  war  with  Austria  and  Russia.  While  all  Kurope  was  makine 
progress  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the  Ottoman  nation  and  govern- 
ment remained  inactive  and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doc- 
Unies  of  absolute  fate,  ;.nd  elated  by  their  former  military  glcry,  the 
lurks  looked  upon  fore.gners  with  contempt,  as  infidels.  Without  any 
settled  plan,  but  incited  by  hatred  and  u  thirst  for  conquest,  they  carried 
oil  the  war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hungary,  and  Poland.  The  revolts  of 
the  janizaries  and  of  the  governors  became  dangerous.  The  suspicions  of 
the  despot,  however,  were  generally  quieted  with  the  dagger  and  the  bow- 
string;  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  were  sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of 
the  soldiery  and  of  the  ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throne  freqnenlly 
put  to  deatii  all  his  brothers  ;  and  the  people  looked  with  indifference  upon 
the  murder  of  a  hated  sultan,  or  the  deposition  of  a  weak  one. 

Mustapha  f.  was  twice  dethroned;  Osman  H.  and  Ibrahim  were 
Strang  ed.  the  former  in  l(i22,  the  latter  in  1G48.  Selim  FI.,  indeed,  ron- 
Querwl  Cvpriis  in  1671.  but  in  the  same  year,  I)(mi  .Fohn  of  Aiisiria  defeated 
fi«a  ^^  .'•  *'*''  "'  Lf-panto.  A  century  after,  under  Mahomet  [V.,  in 
1663,  Can.lia  was  token,  after  a  resistance  of  thirteen  yeurs ;  and  the 
mier  Fvara  Musiapha  gave  to  the  HuiigHrians,  who  imd  been  oppressed 
by  Austria,  their  general,  Count  Tekeli,  for  a  king,  in  16*2  ;  bui.  the  very 
next  year  he  whs  driven  back  from  Vienna,  which  he  had  besieged,  and, 
after  the  defeat  at  Mohaez,  in  16H7,  ihe  Ounmans  lost  most  of  the  strong 
peaces  in  Hungary.  I^ie  exasperated  people  threw  their  sultan  into  pri- 
»on;  hut.  111  a  short  time,  the  grand  vizier,  Ivinprili  Mustapha,  restored 
order  and  coiirHge.  and  recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  bainiers  ;  but  he 
was  Slain  in  the  balllr  against  the  Germain  near  Salanlamen.  ii>  iri.Ol 
At  ias;,  li.o  suiiuii  iliusiapha  H.  h'nBcif  look  the  field  ;  but  he  was  oppuioij 
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l»y  the  hero  Eugene,  the  conqueror  at  Zentha,  in  1C97;  and,  on  the  Do;> 
Peter  the  Great  conquered  Azoph.  He  was  obliged,  therefore,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ciiriowilz,  iu  1699,  to  renounce  his  claims  upon  Transylvania 
and  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theias,  to  give  up  the 
Morea  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine  to  Poland, 
and  to  leave  Azoph  to  the  Russians. 

Thus  fomnieneed  the  fail  of  the  Ottoman  power.  A  revolt  of  the  jani- 
saries,  wiio,  abandoning  their  ancient  rigid  discipline,  wished  to  carry  on 
commerce,  and  live  in  houses,  obliged  the  sultan  to  abdicate.  His  sue 
cessor,  the  imbecile  and  voluptuous  Achmet  ML,  saw  with  indifference 
the  troubles  in  Hungary,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  the 
great  northern  war.  Charles  XII.,  whom  he  protected  after  hia  defeat  at 
Puliowa,  finally  succeeded  in  involving  him  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but  the 
czar,  altliough  surrounded  with  his  whole  army,  easily  obtained  the  peace 
of  the  Prutii,  by  the  surrender  of  Azoph,  in  1711.  In  171,5,  the  grand 
vizier  attacked  Venice,  and  took  the  Morea;  but  Austria  assisted  the 
republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  Peterwardein  and  Belgrade  in  1717, 
obliged  tiie  porte  to  give  up,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Passarowiiz,  in  171?,  Te- 
mcswar,  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wallachia,  but  still  it  re- 
tained the  Morea.  Equally  unsuccessful  were  Achmet's  arms  in  Persia; 
in  consequence  of  which  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  he  was  thrown 
into  prison  in  1730.  In  173G,  the  Russian  general  Mijnmich  humbled 
the  pri(<e  of  the  Ottomans;  but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  not 
successful,  and  tlie  French  ambassador  in  Constantinople  effected  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade,  by  which  the  poi;g  regained  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and 
Wallachia. 

Catherine,  empress  of  Russia,  soon  after  her  elevation,  began  to  make 
it  a  favourite  oliject  in  her  plan  of  politics  to  gain  a  dictatorial  ascendency 
over  the  king  and  diet  of  Poland.  This  she  effected  partly  by  the  intri- 
gues and  persuasive  bribes  of  her  minister  at  the  court  of  Warsaw,  and 
partly  by  marchitig  a  powerful  army  into  that  kingdom:  but  iis  soon  as 
this  hostile  step  was  taken,  the  porte  took  the  alarm,  atid  stimulated  by 
jealousy  of  its  norlliern  rival,  resolved  to  support  the  lilterties  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Poles.  'I'hese  resolutions  being  formed  in' the  divan  of 
Constantinople,  M.Obreskow,  the  Russian  resident  there,  was,  accorditig 
to  the  constant  practice  of  the  Turks  on  such  occasions,  eoimniltid  a 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers,  (October  5,  \7(>S.)  War  was 
declared  against  the  etnpress  of  Russia,  and  the  moat  vigorous  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  collect  the  whole  force  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Russia  was  far  frotn  seekitig  a  rupture  with  the  porte,  being  fully  employed 
iu  important  objects  nearer  home ;  but  beitig  utiablc  to  prevent  a  war, 
two  armies,  amounlitig  together  to  one  hundred  and  fiflv  Ihousattd  men. 
were  formed,  at  the  head  of  the  largest  of  which  Prince  Oallitzin  crossed 
the  Dniester,  and  entered  Moldavia,  with  a  view  of  becoming  master  of 
Choczin;  but  the  piudcnl  measures  taken  by  the  Turkish  vizier  frustrated 
all  his  attempts,  and  obliged  him  to  repass  the  river.  'J'he  impatience  of 
the  Turks  to  pursue  these  advantages,  and  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war 
into  Podolia,  excited  a  general  disgust  at  the  cautious  and  circumspect 
conduct  of  the  r  leader;  in  coiiHequence  of  which  lie  was  removed,  and 
Maldovani  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  precipitate  and  incautious,  appointed  in  his 
stead;  who.  by  repealed  attempts  to  cross  the  Dneisler  in  sight  of  the 
Russian  army,  lost  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight  tweiityfouf  thousand 
of  his  best  troops  ;  which  spntad  such  general  discontent  through  the 
army,  that,  renouncing  all  subordination,  the  troops  retreated  tuinultu- 
ously  towards  the  Danube,  and  no  less  than  forty  thousand  men  are  said 
to  have  abandoned  the  standar  I  of  Mahomet  in  this  precipiiato  flight 
The  Tuikish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  overrun  bv  the 
ItysgiAiia.  M|](l  liiijHi  n(  tlig  nlai^ug  nf  eirrn^lh  becume  cukv  preys  to  i^n 
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conqueror.  The  campaign  whrch  opened  so  auspiciously  for  the  Ottomans 
by  the  rashness  and  folly  of  their  general  ended  in  tLr  ^18^^^ 
ruin.     The  vizier  was  degraded  and  banished.  "isfcrate  and 

The  czarina,  who  almost  from  the  commencement  of  her  reicn  had 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  efficient  naval  force,  which,  unde  the  super 
inlendenceof  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  had  been  successfully  elfecied,  now 
caused  a  large  fleet  of  Russian  men-of-war,  commanded  bv  Com.t  Or  ow 
0  proceed  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  annJvX  TuVks  on 
their  extensive  coasts  in  the  Levant.  The  ui.ski  fulness  of  1  e  Russians 
in  mariiime  affairs  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  their  fleet-  and  it  waa 
not  unlu  the  spring  of  1770.  that  it  arrived  at   the  scene  of  a,  lion  h1 

tion.  rhe  Turks,  to  whom  the  sea  has  ever  proved  a  fatal  element  for 
some  time  had  no  force  capable  of  (.ppi.singti.e  enemy.so  ti  at  i  e  llorea 
was  exposed  to  their  ravages,  and  several  places  of  strenoU  vvere  takef,* 
he  Greek  inhabUants  everywhere  joyfully  received  the  invaders  Jut  at 
ength  an  army  of  Ahanians  being  <;oller,ied.  they  drove  the  l/ussians  to 
theirsh.ps  and  having  recovered  the  vvliole  cou.ary.  chL  sel  Ste  reJoU 
of  Its  inhabitants  by  the  lawless  vengeance  of  a  lieu  tioJsSiei.  The 
Russians,  now  driven  from  the  Morea,  had  advanced  in  full  f  rce  Lo  the 
Egean  sea,  and,  passing  the  straits  winch  divi.le  the  island  f  S.io  Urn 
he  coast  of  Na.olia,  were  met  by  a  Turkish  fleet  of  superior  fon-e  A 
lurious  engagement  ensued  on  the  5th  of  July,  in  winch  the  Kuss  an  ad- 
miral  Spintof  encountered  the  capitan  pacha,  in  the  Sultana  of  ni"etv 
guns,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  The  two  ships  running  cl  4  t.  "ether 
grappled  each  otl^r.  The  Russians,  by  throwi.ig  haiu  ^gie  m.i  J  ^t  the 
enemy  s  ship  on  fire,  which  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  readied  leUuL^" 
^hip.  This  dreadful  spectacle  suspended  the  action  betwee  t  t"  u'o 
fleets,  until  both  ships  blew  up.  Only  twenty-four  Kus'ians  were  saved 
among  whom  were  the  admiral,  his  sbn,  and  Count  TI.eod  re  O.  ow     d?,; 

;;;r(S^;a!:s!;^;"" "' '"' ""  '"^'  ^ ''-''  coiitai.:^,;^^jo,o!;s 

Alihoiigh  each  fleet  was  equally  affected  by  this  event,  yet  it  infused  a 
panic  among  the  Turks,  which  the  Russians  did  not  par  lake  o.     Durum 

nrn.f.T'";"^"i  f}'""  ^^'^^  '^''  '''"^''''  "'""'ta...ed  the  acMon    but  on  U.e  ap^- 
proach  of  night,  the  capitan  pacha,  contrary  to  the  advice  of   ns  office Jf 
gave  orders  lor  each  ship  to  cut  its  cables,  and  run  into  a  bay  c     the  coa^t' 
of  Natol.a.  near  a  smal  town  anciently  called  Cyssus,  but  iiL  kimn°bv 

Z,7,l       be  second  in  command,  saved  his  ship  by  bravely  fociiJhs 

way  through  the  enemy's  fleet.     Here  the  liussian  fl/et  sooi,  a  le  I   fcked 

hem,  p,  and  began  a  furious  cannonade;  which  being  found   neSal 

«  hre^ship  was  sent  m  at  midnight,  on  the  7lh  of  .Inly,  wiLli,    y  t  e  iiUreS 

consm  id    .1  «  /""""^'"  ^''";«f  '"y  '"«'••  "'«  *^hole  OiUnnan  licet  was 
"II  ny  inc  n^ussians.     Ihe  Russians  next  morn  nsr  entered  the  hmh.ini 
and  bombarded  the  town  and  a  castle  that  protecttdT  aiul  a  sh  J  haS 
pcning  0  blow  up  the  magazine,  both  were  Veduced  to  a    eapof  rubbisE' 
V     L  K t 'aVw"h  "'"•'^T^"':'  «<■  »  c-^-nm-^nder.  there  >?hs  sctce  a 
h«H  5i  h     •       "  ^^^  '"^"'■f'  ""^  '^  '"**"•'  »  c'^8"''.  aud  a  fine  (Icet.  which 
had  all  been  in  existence  the  day  before.     It  was  somewh  l  ren larkaWe 
•at  this  place  was  rendered  famous  by  a  great  viSorv      lich  th'    Rn 
;.J«n,  gained  there  over  the  fleet  of  A.ltiocLs.  in  ff^ea;^  tLe  Chnsi 

JSJ!^   '''"''' '?^  ''f^'  consisted  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line,  from  sixtv  to 
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and  five  fngatea.  The  Turkish  fleet  being  annihilated,  it  might  luve  been 
expected  that  the  Russian  admiral  would  have  shaken  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire to  its  very  foundations :  that  it  would  have  put  it  to  the  proof  how 
far  the  Dardanelles  were  effectual  for  the  defence  of  the  Hellespont.  Had 
he  pnived  successful  against  those  celebrated  barriers,  Constantinople 
itself,  the  seat  of  the  empire,  must  have  fallen  into  his  hands.  It  seems  evi- 
dent the  views  of  Russia  did  not  extend  to  the  effecting  such  a  purpose  • 
her  fleet,  during  the  remainder  of  the  war,  was  only  employed  in  makine 
descents  on  the  Turkish  islands,  and  with  little  or  no  success.  In  that 
space  of  time  the  great  Russian  army  havmg  passed  the  Danube,  found 
Its  progress  in  Bulgaria  stopped  by  the  range  of  mountains  which  inter- 
sects that  country,  whilst  it  was  continually  harassed  by  detachments 
from  the  1  urkish  camp.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  severely  felt  by 
each  empire,  and  although  that  of  Russia  had  gained  the  ascendancy,  no 
beneficial  consequences  had  been  realized.  In  this  state  of  affairs  the 
grand  seignor  Mustapha  III.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  dit>d  January  21 
1774,  in  llie  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth  of  his  reien ;  he 
appomted  his  brother  Abdulhamet  to  succeed  him  in  the  throne  The 
war  was  continued  with  spirit;  but  a  large  Turkish  army,  commanded  by 
the  reis  effeiuli,  being  most  disgracefully  defeated  by  General  Kamenski 
the  porte,  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the  war,  was  compelled  to  receive 
terms  from  the  conqueror.  A  peace  was  signed  on  the  21st  of  July  1774 
at  Kaiiiardgiac,  to  ratify  which  the  mufii  issued  his  feifa,  or  ordinance  in 
which,  to  the  great  degradation  of  the  Ottoman  pride,  it  was  said,  that 
"seeing  our  troops  will  no  longer  fight  the  Russians,  it  is  necessary  to  con-' 
elude  a  peace."  •' 

The  treaty  of  peace  consisted  of  twenty-eight  articles,  by  Mhich 
among  other  advantages,  the  Russians  obtained  a  free  navi.raii()n  in  all 
the  Turkish  seas,  together  with  the  passage  through  the  Dardanelles 
Russian  consuls  were  likewise  to  reside  in  the  Turkish  sea-ports  Al- 
though peace  was  upon  these  conditions  restored,  yet  it  soon  becr.ne 
apparent  that  the  latent  ambition  of  Catharine  caused  her  to  medilaie  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  to  indulge  in  the  h...,,-  .hat 
she  herself  should  effect  it.  To  bring  forward  this  grand  d<,>.i>'ii  slie 
made  a  progress  from  Moscow  to  the  (Jrimea,  with  all  the  paK.aMtry  of 
nnperial  stale.  Whilst  on  this  journey  she  received  a  visit  from  the  em- 
peror of  Germany,  Joseph  II.,  and,  as  the  vihiis  of  potentates  are  gener- 
ally fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  world,  there  was  good  ground  to  stmpose 
that  this  was  portentous  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  had  for  its  chiel  ob- 
jects to  settle  the  mode  of  attacking  it,  and  how  it  should  be  divided  when 
conquered.  1  he  porte  took  the  alarm,  and,  determined  not  to  wait  the 
maturaiKm  of  Its  enemy's  councils  and  force,  published  a  manifesto, 
dated  the  7ih  of  August,  1787,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  the  em- 
press  of  Russia.  The  emperor  of  Gerniuiiy,8oon  after,  led  a  formidable 
army  against  the  Turkish  fastnesses  on  the  frontiers  of  HuiiKary,  not 
doubling  but  that  everything  would  fall  before  him  with  ilie  rapidity 
which  Ciesar  exulted  in ;  but  his  progress  was  opposed,  and  his  ineiisiires 
(rustraied  by  the  surprising  valour  and  conduct  of  the  Turks.  The  war 
with  Russia  was  chiefly  maritime,  and  the  seat  of  it  the  Ulack  tiea;  but 
here  neither  success  nor  ghiry  accrued  to  the  'I'urkish  arms.  The  Kiis- 
Bians  became  masters  of  Ocsakow,  and  in  every  conflict  at  sea  weie  de- 
cisively superio" 

This  unequal  war  was  not  looked  upon  with  indifference  by  some  othrrol 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  subjugation  of  the  Turkish  einpir.',  and 
the  vast  increase  of  power  which  Russia"  would  acquire  by  possessing  the 
most  valuable,  because  the  most  commercial  parts  of  it,  were  coiu^idered 
BB  rev<»liitioiis  in  whiclnhe  other  po-.vers  of  Kurope  were  deeply  inlrrested. 
In  consequence  of  which  a  close  alliance  was  formed  between  Great  Ilri- 
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tain  and  Prussia,  having  for  its  chief  object,  the  lescuing  the  Turks  from 
that  deslruciion  which  hung  over  them,  by  restoring  peace  to  that  part  of 
Europe.  The  losses  and  disgraces  which  the  emperor  sustained,  and  the 
death  of  Laiidohn,  the  only  general  who  had  effected  anythimr,  rendered 
tiiat  prince  anxious  to  terminate  the  war;  and  the  empress  "of  Russia 
tlirough  the  mediation  of  the  British  court,  at  length  acceded  to  terms  of 
peace,  by  the  conditions  of  which  very  important  towns  and  districts 
were  added  to  her  dominions  ;  which,  however,  her  arms  had  previously 
obtained.  *^  ■' 

Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt  finally  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
pone,  which,  on  the  1st  of  September,  1798,  declared  war  for  the  first 
time  against  h  ranee.  By  its  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December,  1798,  and 
witli  Lngland  and  Naples,  in  January,  1799,  it  now  fell  under  the  direc- 
lion  of  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James.  A  Russian  fleet 
sailed  through  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  Turkish  squadron,  in  co-operation 
with  It,  conquered  the  Ionian  islands.  Paul  I.  and  Selim  III.,  by  a  treaty 
at  Conslantinope,  formed  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Islands,  which  as 
well  as  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  porte.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Britain  restored  Egypt  to  the  porte;  but  the  Mameluke 
beys  and  the  Arnaouts  filled  the  land  with  tumult  and  bloodshed,  until,  on 
the  1st  of  March,  If^ll,  the  new  governor,  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha,  entirely 
exterminated  the  Mamelukes  by  treachery.  Since  then  he  has  ruled  over 
Lgypt  almost  independently. 

The  union  with  the  European  powers  had,  however,  made  Selim   and 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  empire  sensible  that,  if  the  porte  would  main- 
tain Its  power.  It  must  introduce  into  its  armies  the  modern  tactics  and 
give  to  the  divan  a  form  more  suited  to  the  times.    The  Nizan  Dshedid 
laboured,  therefore,  to  form  a  Turkish  army  on  the  European  model 
which  should  supersede  the  janizaries.     But  after  the  peace  with  France 
m  1801,  there  was  in  the  divan  two  parties,  a  Russian  and  British,  and 
a  French.     The  superiority  of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  porte  in  the  Ionian 
islands  and  in  Servia;  it  was  accordingly  inclined  to  favour  France 
VVhen,  therefore,  Russia,  in  1806,  occupied  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the 
old  hostility  broke  out  anew,  and  (December  30th,  1806)  the  porte,  at  the 
instigation  of  1- ranee,  declared  war  against  Russia,  which  was  already 
engaged  with  Persia  and  France.     The  weakness  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
was  now  evident.    An  English   fleet  forced  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles, and,  on  the  20th  of  February,  1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople  • 
but  the  trench  general  Sebastiani  directed,  with  success,  the  resistance 
of  the  divan  and  of  the  enraged  people.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Russians 
made  rapid  advances.     The  people  murmured;  and  Selim  III.,  on  the 
29  h  of  May,  1807,  was  deposed  by  the  mufti,  and  Mustapha  IV.  was 
obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  the  hated  innovations.     But,  after  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  been  entirely  beaten  by  the  Russians  at  Lemnos,  Selim's  friend 
Mustapha  Bairaktar,  the  brave  pacha  of  Rus(;huk,  took  advantage  of  the 
terror  of  the  capital,  to  seize  it.     But  the  unhnppy  Selim  lost  his  life ;  and 
Bairaktar,  in  the  place  of  the  deposed  Mustapha  IV.,  raised  to  the  throne 
the  sultan  Mahmoud  II.     As  grand  vizier  of  Mahmoud,  he  restored  the 
new  military  system,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  Russia;  but  the  fury  of 
J"gJgJ»nizarie8  apain  broke  out,  and  destroyed  him  in  the  iattor  end  c, 

Mahrnoud  now  alone  supported  the  throne :  for  he  was,  since  the  death 
0  Mustapha  IV.,  the  only  prince  of  the  family  of  Osman,  and  he  sooi. 
displayed  an  extraordinary  degree  of  courage  and  prudence.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  conclude  peace  with  Great  Britain,  in  1809 ;  he  then  con 
inued,  with  redoubled  vigour,  the  war  against  the  Russians,  who  already 
hreatened  the  passage  of  the  Balkan.  Twice  the  Russians  were  obhreJ 
to  retreat  beyond  the  Danube;  nevertheless,  their  nolicv  conn..«r«H  7h. 
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French  party  in  the  divan.  In  vain  did  the  French  emperor,  in  his  treaty 
with  Austria,  March  14,  1812,  declare  he  would  maintain  the  iutegriity  o. 
the  Turkish  territory.  Notwithstanding  this,  before  the  French  army  had 
passed  the  Niemen,  the  sultan  bought  peace  with  Russia,  at  Bucharest, 
by  ceding  that  part  of  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia  which  lies  beyond  the 
Pruth,  with  the  northern  fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Caucasus  on  the  Kur. 

The  Servians,  left  to  themselves,  again  became  subjected  to  Turkey 
They  retained,  however,  by  their  treaty  with  the  pone,  in  Novembei, 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In  1817,  Mahmoud  wa? 
obliged  to  give  up  the  principal  mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Russia.  But  the 
Greek  insurrection  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two  powers,  and 
has  produced  important  changes  in  the  situation  of  the  porte.  The  porte 
believed  that  Russia  secretly  favoured  the  insurrection,  and  therefore 
seized  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  restricted  its  marine  commerce. 
Both  were  open  violations  of  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  After  an  inter- 
change of  notes,  the  Russian  ambassador  left  Constantinople.  The  me- 
diation of  the  English  and  Austrian  courts,  together  with  the  emperor 
Alexander's  desire  for  peace,  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a  war;  but  the 
divan,  under  various  pretexts,  refused  all  satisfaction  to  the  Russian  cab- 
inet,  until,  at  last,  the^mperor  Nicholas  declared  the  Russian  ultimatum; 
upon  which  the  porte,  in  182G,  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Russian 
court,  and  promised  that  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (where,  in  three 
years,  it  had  raised  37,000,000  of  piastres,  which  were  employed  in  the 
war  against  the  Greeks)  everything  should  be  replaced  on  its  former  foot- 
ing, and  sent  commissioners  to  Ackerman.  Here  a  final  term  was  again 
fixed  for  the  decision  of  the  divan,  and  on  the  6lh  of  October,  1826,  eighty- 
two  articles  of  the  Russian  ultimatum  were  accepted.  The  porte  sur 
rendered  to  the  Ru.ssians  all  the  fortresses  in  Asia  which  it  had  hitherto 
held  back,  and  acknowledged  the  privileges  granted  by  Russia  to  Servia, 
Moldavia,  and  Wallachia.     The  treaty  was  executed  in  1827. 

in  the  meanwhile  the  porte  had  begun  its  internal  reform,  and  it  w.is 
resolved  utterly  to  exterminate  the  janizaries,  who  burnt  the  suburb  o( 
Galaia,  between  the  3rd  and  5th  of  January,  1826.  An  army  was  formed 
in  June,  1826,  and  the  janizaries  destroyed,  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The 
violence  employed  in  the  execution  of  this  and  other  measures,  caused 
an  insurrection,  in  which  six  thousand  houses  were  burnt  in  Constanti- 
nople. Instead  of  military  insubordination,  the  most  rigid  milithry  des- 
potism began,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  uiema.  At  the  same  time, 
the  porte,  in  June,  1827,  firmly  refused  the  mediation  of  Russia,  Kngland, 
and  France,  in  its  war  with  the  Greeks;  and  the  grand  scignor  called  all 
his  subjects  (Christians  included)  to  arms,  to  fight,  if  necessary  against 
all  Europe.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  bring  this  sketch  somewhat  abiuptly 
to  a  close.  But  for  the  more  recent  events  connected  with  the  Ottoman 
empire,  in  respect  to  its  foreign  relations,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  latter 
portions  of  our  histories  of  Greece,  Russia,  and  England 


THE    RISK,  FROORESB,  AND    BSTABMSHMENT   Or    MAIIOMETANISM. 

A  subject  so  curious  and  important  as  the  religion  established  by  Mar 
hornet,  which  has  been  professed  for  more  than  eleven  centures  by  many 
millions  of  the  human  race,  and  which  at  present  prevails  from  the  Gan- 
ges to  Morocco,  inclusive  of  a  vast  number  of  very  populous  islands, 
and  every  country  where  the  tribes  of  Malays  settle,  in  one  direction,  and 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia  to  the  borders  of  Hungary,  in 
another,  deserves  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  this  place. 

Mahomet,  or  more  properly  Mohammed,  the  founder  of  this  singula: 
and  spreading  faith,  was  born  In  thfi  vear  569  of  the  Christian  era;  ho 
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sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Koraish,  and  the  family  of  Hashem  :  his  grand 
lather,  uncles,  and  lineal  antestors   were  princes;  his  family  possessed, 
by  hered.tarj  -.ght  the  custody  of  the  Caaba  at  Mecca,  which  was  a  place 
of  wo  sh.p  re  orted  to  by  the  Arabians  lon,^  before  the  li.ne  of  Mahomet! 
Notwithstanding  the  respectability  of  his  descent,  being  left  an  orphan 
whenveryyoung  and  being  in  low  circumstances,  he  was  recommended 
toKhad.,,ah,  a  noble  rich  widow,  for  her  factor,  he  having  been  K  to 
merchandize;  .n  which  capacity  he  acquitted  himself  so  well  that  he 
g;ained  the  affections  of  his  mistress,  and,  by  marrying  her,  became  as 
rich  a  merchant  as  any  in  Mecca;  his  kindness,  aLclnent.  andstrict 
fidelity  to  his  wife,  who  was  much  older  than  himself,  a  rf"equiy  ^1 
luded  to  by  writers  as  proofs  of  a  susceptible  heart,  and  a  generous  and 
noble  nature.     His  natural  strength  of  mind,  and  intrepidity  of  spfr  t, 
prompted  lum  to  form  great  designs  when  his  fortunes  improved,  although 
It  is  sa^  th.t  he  was  so  .1  iterate  as  not  to  be  capable  of  reading  or  wri- 
ting.   The  want  of  learning  was  so  far  from  proving  an  imDediment  to 
him  in  effecting  his  designs,  that  it  very  strongly  pro.m.tSd  ffem    for  the 
crafty  Arab,  who  must  unquestionably  have  meVelv  affected  this  gross 
Ignorance,  insisted  that  the  writings  which  he  produced  as  revelations 
from  God,  were  cleared  of  all  imputation  of  being  forgeries,  for  such  ele 
gance  of  style  and  exce  lence  of  doctrine  could  not  originate  from  a  man 
incapabe  alike  0    reading  or  writing:  for  this  reasonhis  foilowers/i^" 
stead  of  being  ashamed  of  their  master's  ignorance,  glory  in  it,  as  an 
evident  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  and  scruple  not  to  call  him.  as  he  is 
cp  led  in  the  Koran  itself,  »  the  illiterate  prophet."    Sir  William  Jones 
relates  a  traditional  story  concerning  the  celebrated  poet   LeSd.  who 
was  cotemporary  with  Mahomet,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  his  new  doc- 
trine at  Its  first  promulgation;  who,  to  express  his  opposition  to  it,  huiiff 
a  poem  on  the  gate  of  the  temple,  as  was  then  customury  to  be  done 
which  poem  contained  a  strong  implied  contempt  of  the.  new  religion.' 
This  piece  appeared  so  sublime  that  none  of  the  poets  chose  to  a ttemo 

a  chapter  of  the  Koran,  placed  the  exordium  of  it  by  the  side  of  Lebid's 
poem;  who  no  sooner  read  it,  than  he  declared  it  to  be  something  divine 
confessed  his  own  inferiority,  tore  his  verses  from  the  gale,  embraced  the 
religion  he  had  stigmatized,  and  became  afterwards  essentially  service! 
iible  in  replying  to  the  satires  of  Amralkeis.  who  was  unwearied  in  his 
attacks  upon  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed. 

The  state  of  the  world  at  that  time  was  highly  favourable  to  the  intro 
duction  of  a  new  religion  :  it  had  been  the  will  of  Heaven  to  perm  t  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  be  contaminated  arid 
perverted  by  the  artful  wiles  of  priestcraft,  which  caused  the  gmssest  im- 
positions  to  be  practised  upon  an  ignorant  laity;  pomp,  splendour,  and 
unmteiligible  worship,  were  substituted  for  the  devotion  of  the  heart 
while  he  prayers  offered  up  to  imaginary  and  fictitious  saints  had  effaced 
a!  just  notions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Mohammed  had  made  two 
louriieys  into  Syria,  where  he  had  informed  himself  of  the  principles  of 
Judaism,  and  the  jargon  which  bore  the  name  of  Christianity:  it  is  pro- 

SS  ^L'?  if"'''  '•'"^'"^  '"'"''  "'^^  naturally  prone  to  religious  enthusiasm, 
and  that  he  was  a  devotee  before  he  became  an  impostor.  His  first  dtsi^ 
seems  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  to  bring  the  wild,  intractable  an 
ar  ent  Arabs  to  acknowledge  one  God  and  one  king;  anS?s  probab  e 
that  for  a  considerable  time  his  ambition  extended  no  farther  than  to  be- 
come  the  spiritual  and  temporal  sovereign  of  Arabia.  He  began  hi^ 
»L"i  'r'  P^J^u^  hy  accusing  both  Jews  and  Christians  of  corrupting  the 

nrnnh?.  ^Z"""  «"^  Jesus  Christ  had  prophetically  foretold  the  coming  of 
iprophot  from  God,  which  was  accomplished  in  himself,  the  last  and 
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greatest  of  the  prophets;  thus  initiated,  he  proceeded  to  deliver  detached 
sentences,  as  he  pretended  to  receive  them  from  the  Almighty,  by  the 
hand  of  the  ange.  GabrieJ.  These  pretensions  to  a  divine  mission  drew 
on  him  a  requisition  from  the  inhabilvints  of  Mecca  that  he  would  convince 
them  by  working  a  miracle;  but  he  replied,  "  God  refuses  tliose  signs  and 
wonders  that  would  depreciate  the  merit  of  faith,  and  aggravate  the  guilt 
of  infidelity."  The  unity  of  God  was  the  grand  and  leading  article  in 
the  creed  he  taught,  to  which  was  closely  joined  his  owndivine  mission: 
Allah  il  Allah,  Muhamed  resoulAllah,  is  theirpreface  to  every  act  of  devotion, 
and  the  sentence  continually  in  their  mouths  :  which  iii,  "  there  is  but  one 
God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 

The  Arabian  tribes,  who  occupied  the  country  from  Mecca  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, were  at  tliat  time  known  by  the  name  of  Saracens ;  their  reli- 
gion was  chiefly  gross  idolatry,  Sabianism  having  spread  almost  over 
the  whole  nation,  though  there  were  likewise  numbers  of  Christians, 
Jews,  and  Magians,  interspersed  in  those  parts.  The  essence  of  that 
worship  principally  consisted  in  adoring  the  planets  and  fixed  stars ; 
angels  and  images  they  honoured  as  inferior  deities,  whose  intercessions 
with  the  Almighty  in  their  favour  they  implored:  they  believed  in  orte 
God  ;  in  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
though  not  forever ;  and  constantly  prayed  three  times  a  day ;  namely, 
at  sunrise,  at  its  declination,  and  at  sunset ;  they  fasted  three  times  a 
year;  during  thirty  days,  nine  days,  and  seven  days ;  they  offered  many 
sacrifices,  but  ate  no  part  of  them,  the  whole  being  burnt ;  they  likewise 
turned  their  faces,  when  praying,  to  a  particular  part  of  the  horizon  ;  they 
performed  pilgrimages  to  the  city  of  Harran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  had  a 
great  respect  for  the  temple  of  Mecca  and  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  imag- 
ining the  latter  to  be  the  sepulchres  of  Seth,  also  of  Enos  and  Sabi,  his 
two  sons,  whom  they  considered  as  the  founders  of  their  religion.  Be 
sides  the  book  of  Psalms,  they  had  other  books  which  they  esteemed 
equally  sacred,  particularly  one,  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  which  they  called 
•'  the  book  of  Seth."  They  have  been  called  "  Christians  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,"  whose  disciples  they  also  pretend  to  be,  using  a  kind  of  bap- 
tism, which  is  the  greatest  mark  they  bear  of  Christianity :  circumcision 
was  practised  by  the  Arabs,  although  Sale  is  silent  on  that  practice,  when 
describing  the  religion  of  the  Sabians ;  they  likewise  abstained  from 
swine's  flesh.  So  that  in  this  sect  we  may  trace  the  essential  articles  of 
the  creed  of  Mussulmans. 

Mahomet  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  assumed  the  cha 
racter  of  a  prophet ;  he  had  been  accustomed  for  several  years,  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  to  withdraw  from  the  world,  and  to  secrete  himself 
in  a  cave,  three  miles  distant  from  Mecca;  "  conversation,"  says  Mr.  Gib- 
bon, "  enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is  the  school  of  genius." 
During  the  first  three  years,  he  made  only  fourteen  proselytes,  among 
Which  were  his  wife  Khadijah,  his  servant,  or  rather  slave,  Zeid  Aii,  whi. 
afterward  married  the  prophet's  favourite  daughter,  Fatima,  and  was  siir 
named  "  the  Lion  of  God ;"  Abubekar,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  merit 
and  his  wealth ;  the  rest  consisted  of  respectable  citizens  of  Mecca.  The 
Koreishites,  although  the  tribe  from  which  he  sprung,  were  the  most  vio- 
lent opposera  of  the  new  religion.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  prophetii' 
office  his  wife  died ;  and  the  next  year,  his  eneniies  having  formed  a  de- 
sign to  cut  him  off,  and  he  bein^  seasonably  apprized,  fled  by  night  to  Me- 
dina, on  the  16th  of  July,  622,  from  which  event  the  Hegira  commenced : 
he  was  accompanied  only  by  two  or  three  followers,  but  he  made  a  public 
entry  into  iliat  city,  and  soon  gained  many  proselytes,  on  which  he  as- 
sumed the  regal  and  sacerdotal  characters.  As  he  increased  in  power, 
that  moderation  and  humanity,  which  had  before  distinguished  his  conduct, 
were  gr»duiilly  erased,  and  he  became  fierce  and  sanguinary;  he  beeanto 
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rnl^enu  rid"oUr^rrd'"^i£t1'^^^^^^^  --'Mc  destroy  the 

months,  to  pursue  the^u'nSwTigrtiS?  'hlearth"^  ? 

cates,  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  the  tenets  of  fS  .n  J  „  J"'""  '"''"'" 
The  first  co.upaP.ions  of  MahomJt  advanced  to  lit  K  ,1  P'f'^ef 'nation, 
fidence,  their  leader  havin.r  fu^lTm  ssec 'e^  t^^i^^^^^^^^^^       ^"  ^^  '''"'' 

that  paradise  awaited  those  wlodS  fShfini  f»r  .?  '  ""' Vl.^  assurance 
the  JratificHticns  of  which  vve^  3  held  o^ut  to^bl  such  T^^f  ^'^fi'" Prophet, 
orous  complexions  of  the  Arabians  Xlries  of  bfack  llLTf  '^'  f"" 
dent  in  beauty,  blooming  youth  and  viroin  n?r^v  .  tt  ^^      ^"■'^'  «??'«"- 

Mecca  he  returned  to  that  city   where  he  wLnf.wf    ^'^  "'^''*  ''•«™ 
^l   ""  ""    ''"''"-^s  aud  enforce  themj  uiUecd,  the  Koran  re- 
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prozdies  the  Christians  for  taking  their  priests  and  monks  for  their  lords 
bestdt!  CJod.  The  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  praying  toward  that  place,  and 
the  ablutions  which  are  enjoined  on  the  most  ordinary  acts  and  occasions, 
together  with  the  adoption  of  that  religions  sophism  predestination,  in  its 
most  extravagant  extent,  seem  to  comprehef.d  the  superstitious  parts  ol 
this  religion;  but  it  has  other  characteristics  which  betray  its  spurious 
origin,  and  prove  its  destructive  tendency. 

To  compensate  for  the  rigid  fastings  which  it  enjoins,  and  the  disuse  ol 
wine  which  it  requires,  a  most  licentious  indulgence  is  allowed  in  the  use 
of  women  ;  and  though  they  may  not,  as  has  been  imputed  to  them,  deny 
to  thai  sex  a  future  state  of  existence,  yet,  as  they  consider  women  merely 
ns  instruments  of  gratification,  all  those  amiable  qualities  which  tlie  sex  is 
capable  of  displaying  when  the  faculties  are  properly  expanded  by  a  ju- 
dicious and  liberal  course  of  education,  are  suppressed  as  soon  as  formed. 
Another  foul  taint  in  this  religion  i?,  the  abhorrence  which  it  creates 
against  all  those  who  do  not  embrace  the  same  doctrines ;  and  also  the 
direct  tendency  of  that  faith  to  consign  the  human  mind  to  a  state  of  ar- 
rogant and  incurable  ignorance  by  considering  the  Koran  as  comprising 
everything  worthy  of  being  known.  The  Arabs,  from  the  genial  in- 
fluence of  their  climate,  as  well  as  from  habits  transmitted  through  so 
many  generations  as  to  be  formed  into  innate  principles,  were  libidinous 
beyond  most  of  their  species,  and  no  individual  among  them  felt  that  pro- 
pensity stronger  than  their  prophet;  neither  policy  nor  inclination  there- 
fore prompted  him  to  bring  his  disciples  under  severe  restraints  with  re- 
spect  to  women;  he  ought  not,  however,  to  be  denied  the  praise  which  is 
due  to  having  in  some  measure  tempered  the  lustful  fierceness  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  he  may  be  said  to  have  efl"ected  some  reformation, 
when  he  restrained  his  followers  even  to  four  wives,  when  he  forbad  in- 
cestuous alliances,  entitled  a  repudiated  wife  to  a  dower  from  her  hus- 
band, made  adultery  a  capital  offence,  and  rendered  fornication  punish- 
able  by  law. 

Besides  the  Koran,  which  is  the  virritten  law  to  the  Mahometans,  alike 
Hs  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  religion  and  the  administration  of  public 
justice,  there  is  the  Sunnah,  or  oral  law,  which  was  selected,  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  from  a  vast  number  of  precepts 
and  injunctions  which  had  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  as  bearing 
Uie  stamp  of  his  authority.  In  this  work  the  right  of  circumcision  is  eii- 
ioined,  concerning  which  the  Koran  was  silent ;  nor  was  it  necessary  to 
be  there  commanded,  as  the  Arabians  adhered  to  it  before  this  establish 
ment.  13y  the  express  command  of  their  founder,  the  Mahometans  set 
apart  Friday  in  each  week  for  the  especial  worship  of  God.  They  are 
ever  assiduous  to  make  converts  to  their  faith ;  nor  can  they  reject  the 
most  abject  or  profligate  wretch  who  declares  his  desire  of  becoming  a 
true  believer,  even  although  they  know  him  to  be  ignorant  alike  of  their 
language  and  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Charity,  as  already  ob 
served,  is  enjoined  in  the  strongest  terms  in  the  Koran;  and  the  Turks 
are  remarkable  for  acts  of  benevolence  to  the  poor  and  the  distressed, 
and  are  even  careful  to  prevent  the  unfortunate  being  reduced  to  neces- 
sity  They  repair  highways,  erect  cisterns  of  water  for  the  conve- 
nience of  travellers,  build  kahns  or  caravanseras  for  their  reception;  and 
some  devout  people,  it  is  said,  erect  sheds  by  the  way  side,  that  the 
weary  traveller  may  sit  under  the  shade  and  take  his  refreshment  In 
chap.  iv.  of  the  Koran  are  the  following  injunctions:  "Show  kindness 
to  thy  parents,  to  thy  relations,  to  orphans,  to  the  poor;  to  thy  neighbor 
who  is  related  to  thee,  and  to  thy  neighbor  who  is  a  stranger ;  to  thy  fa- 
miliar companion,  to  the  traveler,  and  to  tin;  captive  whom  thy  risM 
band  has  taken;  for  God  loveth  not  the  pioud,  ilic  vain-glorious,  the 
covetous,  or  those  who  bestow  their  wealth  in  order  to  be  seen  of  men  ^ 
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Tliey  nuine  their  children  as  soon  as  they  are  born  •  when  the  r-.thn^ 
puumg  some  ifraios  of  salt  n.lo  its  mouth/and  liSg  it  on  L^  ai  dedl 
,cat.ng  It  to  God,  cries  out.  ''God  grant,  my  son  Solyman,  that  his  holy 
nan.e  may  be  as  savoury  ,n  thy  mouth  as  this  salt,  and  that  he  mlv  ore^ 
serve  tl.ee  from  be.ng  too  much  in  love  xvith  the  xlorld."  As  to  the  in 
fants  who  die  young,  before  they  are  circumcised,  thev  believe  thev  are 
saved  by  the  c.rcumc.s.on  of  their  father.  Their  children  ale  .5cTr! 
cumc.sed,  like  those  of  the  Jews,  at  eight  days  old,  bu?  at  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  sometimes  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  yeurs  of  agerwhen  thev  a?fl 
able  to  make  a  profession  of  their  faiih.  Wi.en  any  renee^de  cEt.?n 
IS  circumcised  two  basins  are  usually  carried  afteJ  him.^o  gather  Se 
aims  which  the  spectators  freely  give  Thosp  who  .!!.i  ...  -^  ■  f 
whether  T„rk«h  Jh.ldrcn  „r  ChrlsS   ar'e",  S  «"ired%"'b  'pTe"eS 

new  moon  after  (hat  fast,  and  is  published  by  firuw  of  Ins  bonfires  S 
other  rejoicings.     At  this  feast  the  houses^nd  shopsTe'arr^^^^^^^^^^ 
their  finest  hangings,  tapestries,  and  sofas.     In  the  streets  are  stnaJ 
ornamtM.ted  with  lesioons,  in  which  the  people  stanfare  tossed  rnKe 
air,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time  enierliined  with  vJcal  and  inslru! 
mental  music  perfor.ned  by  persons  hired  by  the  masters  of  the  s win's 
Iheyhave  also   fireworks,  and,  during  the^hree  days  of  th^  feST 
niiiny  women,  who  are  in  a  manner  confined  the  resT  nr   hi,?  "'^V      ' 
liberty  to  walk  abroad.     At  this  ti.ne  they  forg  ve  their  enenie^s'^^dr- 
come  reconciled  to  tliem  ;  for  they  think  thev  have  m«Tth!.'  t  ■ 
if  they  harbour  the  least  "malice  I  il.eir  heaL^jraii  "t  any%e  son  whaT' 
soever.     This  ,s  termed  the  Great  Bairam.  to  distinguish  Uf?om    he  tit 

with  lamps  placed  in  vario;ir\gLrftVre2  ar^y^hr"e  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
day,  and  are  obliged  to  wash  before  their  prayeTs  a«!  well  a«  h!^.!L  .1 

By  the  Maiiometan  law  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife  twice  and  if  h» 
afterwards  repents,  he  may  lawfuily^ake  her  agairfb  .7  M-'^holt    tl 
prevent  Ins  followers  from  divorcing  their  wives  ^pn^JeryslSocca 
swn,  or  merely  from  an  ineonstanl  humour  ordained   ih^tif  !J,       ^-' 
vorces  his  wife  a  third  time,  it  is  not  la^f,    (^        ,Tu)  taie  her  L'  '"  m 

E  >ul    'Th:'r"'"'1i'"''  ''""^''  by  another,  and  divorced  fomi?at'Us 
baud.     I  he  Koran  allows  no  man  to  have  more  tlian  four  wives  «  ,d  onn 

are  appropriated  to  tlie  particular  use  of  tic  monl  ^hn "  .hL  f    ''^^''""es 
the  ecclesiastics  in  immediate  pay.     Their  sci.S8aJeh^.h.7"T.."''' 

,  .u-  LKRio„ni.  i^»ievpicvi,  Kaan,  and  aeyali 
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who  are  very  numerous  throughout  the  empire.  Tl.e  Mevelevi,  m  iheu 
acta  of  devotion,  turn  round  with  velocity  for  two  or  three  houis  inces- 
santly. They  are  passionately  Tond  of  music,  particularly  a  flute  formed 
of  an  Indian  reed ;  ihey  live  in  their  monastery ;  profess  p()vcrty  and  hu- 
mility; entertain  kindly  all  strangers,  of  whatever  religion,  who  visit 
them ;  and  receive  alms.  They  sometimes  even  offer  to  wash  the  feet  ol 
a  Mussulman.  The  Kadri  express  their  devotion  by  lacerating  their 
bodies;  they  walk  the  streets  almost  naked,  with  distracted  and  wild 
looks  ;  they  hold  their  hands  joined  together,  as  if  in  the  act  of  prayer, 
except  when  they  perform  their  religious  dances,  which  they  continue 
many  hours,  and  sometimes  the  whole  day,  repeating  incessantly,  Hu! 
hu!  hu!  hu!  one  of  their  names  of  the  deity,  until  at  last,  as  if  they 
were  in  a  violent  rage  or  piirensy,  they  fall  to  the  ground,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  every  part  of  their  body  bathed  in  sweat.  The  Seyahs,  like 
the  Indian  fakiers,  arc  little  better  than  mere  vagabonds. 

The  Turks  appropriate  to  themselves  tlie  name  of  Moelemim,  which 
has  been  corrupted  into  Mussulman,  signifying  persons  professing  the 
doctrine  of  Mahomet.  They  also  term  themselves  Sonnites,  or  observers 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  Mahomet  and  his  three  successors;  and  like- 
wise call  themselves  True  Believers,  in  opposition  to  the  Persians  and 
others,  the  adherents  of  Ali,  whom  they  call  a  wicked  and  abominable 
sect.  Their  rule  of  faith  and  practice  is  the  Koran.  Some  externals  ol 
their  religion,  besides  the  prescribed  ablutions,  are  prayers,  which  are  to 
be  said  five  times  every  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  face  turned  towards 
Mecca,  and  alms,  which  are  both  enjoined  and  voluntary ;  the  formei 
consists  of  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  charitable  uses  out  of  then 
whole  income.  Their  feasts  have  been  already  spoken  of;  and  every 
Mahometan  must,  at  least,  once  in  his  lifetime,  go  in  pilgrimage,  eithei 
personally  or  by  proxy,  to  tlie  Caaba,  or  house  of  God  at  Mecca 


THE  HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 

As  the  Hindus  (or  Hindoos),  never  had  any  historical  writings,  all  tne 
mformation  to  be  obtained  respecting  the  original  inhabitants  of  India,  is 
gleaned  from  popular  poems  or  the  accounts  of  foreigners.  How  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  such  accounts  always  are,  and  how  mixed  with  fab 
ulous  invention,  the  result  of  ali  researches  in  such  labyrinths  .-nosi 
abundantly  proves;  we  shall,  therefore,  make  but  a  brief  analysis  of  it 
Under  the  name  of  India  the  ancients  included  no  more  than  the  penin 
aula  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  and  the  peninsula  beyond  it,  having  little  m 
no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lie  farther  eastward.  By  whom 
these  countries  were  originally  peopled,  is  a  question  which  has  given 
rine  to  much  speculation,  but  which,  in  all  probability,  will  never  be 
solved.  Certain  it  is,  that  some  works  in  these  parts  discover  marks  of 
astonishing  skill  and  power  in  the  inhabitants ;  such  as  the  images  in  the 
island  of  Kiephanta,  the  observatory  at  Benares,  and  many  others-  Thcie 
stupendous  works  are,  by  Bryant,  attributed  to  the  Cushites  or  Babylo- 
nians :  and  it  is  possible  that  the  siibiects  of  Nimrod,  the  beginnitiu  o( 
whose  kingdom  was  in  Shiiiar,  niinlii  j'Xteiid  ilirinH»tlv«'8  in  this  direction 

-.,j   ii till  .1...  r....,;!..   »....;.....    ..r  lU..   ......I   ..'ill.    ii.lii.li.i'iiiiu    ti.'fiir**   iUjtv 
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migrated  to  the  less  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  westward  Thus 
would  be  formed  for  a  time  that  great  division  betwixt  tlie  inhabitants  of 
India  and  other  countries ;  so  that  the  western  nations  knew  not  even  of 
the  existence  of  India,  but  by  obscure  report;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
ihe  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  invented  a  thousand  idle  tales 
concerninjj  the  antiquity  of  their  tribes. 

According  to  Hindu  tradition,  then,  and  the  popular  negends  of  their 
bards,  their  country  was  at  first  divided  between  two  principal  families 
called  m  oriental  phraseology,  "the  families  of  the  sun  and  moon.'' 
These  \yere  both  said  to  be  descended  from  Brahma  originally,  thioiigh 
the  pHtriarchs-Daksha  and  Atri,  his  sons.  Vaiwaswat  (the  sun)  had  Dak- 
sha  for  his  father ;  and  Soma  (the  moon),  sprung  from  Atri  The  first 
prince  of  the  family  uf  the  sun  was  named  Ikshwaku,  who  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  grandson,  named  Kakutslha.  But  the  most  celebrated  prince 
was  Rama,  the  son  of  Dasaralha,  who  was  banished  to  the  forests  by  his 
father  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  accompanied  there  by  Sila,  his  wife 

sua  having  been  carried  off  by  Havana  (or  the  giant  with  ten  heads), 
who  was  king  of  Laiika,  or  Ceylon,  Rama,  assisted  by  Sugriva  and  Ha- 
numan  (who  are  described  as  monkeys),  pursued  him  to  his  capital,  took 
It,  put  him  to  death,  and  plar-ed  his  brother  Vibhislina  on  the  throne  The 
tratlilions  of  the  south  of  India  add,  that  upon  Rama's  victory,  colonists 
Mme  from  Ayodhya,  or  Glide,  cleared  and  tilled  the  ground,  and  iniro- 
diiced  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Rama  returned  to  Ayodhya,  over  which 
he  ruled  lor  many  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Kusa,  whose  pos- 
terity inherited  the  throne  after  him.  Pururaves.  the  son  of  Budlia  the 
son  of  the  moon,  was  the  first  prince  of  the  lunar  dynaily.  His  capital 
was  Pratishtliana,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna.  To  him 
IS  attributed  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  kindling  fire.  His  eldest  son. 
Ayus,  sjxceeded  him.  Ayus  had  two  sons,  Nahusha,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Ivshetravtiddha,  who  established  a  separate  principality  at  Kasi 
orUenares  Nuhusha's  successor  was  Yayati.  who  had  five  sons,  the 
youngest  of  wh(mi,  I'liru,  he  named  as  his  successor.  To  the  other  four 
wiio«e  names  were  Yadu,  Turvasu,  Druhya,  and  Anu,  he  gave  the  vice^ 
r<)y8hip,  under  Puru,  of  certain  provinces  of  the  paternal  kingdom.  One 
of  the  descendants  of  Druhya  was  n.ndhar.  from  whom  The  province 
now  ca  led  Candahar,  received  its  name.  The  posterity  of  Anu  estab- 
hshcdthemBelvfsfnHnthe  south- of  tl^e  province  of  Behar  to  the  upper 
pnrt  of  the  Coromandel  coast.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  the  descendants 
01  Yayati  cohniized  and  inln-duced  civilization  throughout  the  irreater 
part  of  southern  and  western  India.  Aiiumg  the  desceiulanls  of  Puru 
there  w'ere  several  celebrated  princes,  one  of  whom,  named  Bharala,  the 
son  of  Dushyaiita,  ruled  over  a  very  extensive  territory,  so  that  India  has 
been  sometimes  called  after  liis  name,  Uharata  Veisha,  the  country  of 
Uharata.  llie  most  material  facts  that  we  notice  in  these  annals  are, 
that  some  centuries  after  this,  Hasti,  a  descendant  of  Puru,  removed  the 
capitHl  furliif  r  north,  on  the  banks  of  ihe  tJanges.  which  city  was  called 
after  liiin,  HastiOMpiir;  also  tliat,  four  (iescenls  after  Hasti,  the  sovcreiirn 
«l  Masiii,;,p,,r  was  luini.  fn.m  whom  the  country  to  the  north-west  was 
rallf'i  Kiiniksticini,  a  name  it  still  retains. 

"Tlie  H-hole  course  of  the  political  history  of  ancient  India,"  as  Profe*. 
sor  Wilson  observes  "shows  it  to  have  been  a  country  divided  amona 
nimnmus  petty  rajahs,  c<mslantly  at  variance  with  one  another,  and  in- 
jHp,ii.i(.  or  securing  their  suhjecis  fnnn  tlie  inroads  of  their  neiirhbours  or 
he  iiivasioug  „f  foreign  enemies.  The  early  religion  of  the  Hindus.' as 
cpweiited  in  the  V«.  as,  seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  the  adorJ 
Uwi  of  Ara  and  the  eleinents.  The  altribi.ies  of  a  Supreme  Being,  ns 
crPHtor.  preserver.  H.id  destroyer,  were  afterwards  personified,  and  wor- 
".li-i-^v;  ss  Mjc  aiuics  urnMOi,  Vwhuu,  und  siva.     Fiuiosophital  notlua* 
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of  matter  and  spirit  were  next  embodied ;  and  celebrated  individuals  lik  • 
the  demigods  of  Greece,  added  to  the  Pantheon;  other  modifieaiions 
Bome  as  recent  as  four  or  five  centuries,  wore  sub8(;qneiitiy  introduced  ''' 

1  he  division  of  the  Hindus  into  ciistes  is  a  peculiarity  in  their  social 
conditio!,  wliich  early  attracted  notice ;  but  such  an  arrangement  was  no 
uncommon  in  antiquity,  and  it  prevailed  in  Persia  and  Egypt.  In  ihesp 
counliies  it  gradually  ceased  ;  but  in  India  it  has  been  carried  far  bevond 
the  extent  contemplated  in  the  original  system. 

The  original  distinction  was  into  Brahman,  religious  teacher;  Kshe 
truja,  warrior;  Vaisya,  agriculturist  and  trader;  and  Sudra,  servile-  but 
from  the  intermixture  of  these  and  their  descendants,  arose  nunie'roua 
other  tribes  or  castes,  of  which  the  Hindus  now  chiefly  consist;  the  Brah 
man  being  the  only  one  of  the  four  original  divisions  remaining. 

The  first  among  the  western  nations  who  distinguished  themselves  bv 
their  application  to  navigatKui  and  commerce,  and  who  were  of  cons" 
qiience  likely  to  discover  these  distant  nations,  were  the  Eayntiaiis  hi.H 
PhcEnicians      The  former,  however,  soon  lost  their  incliiiatron  for  naval 
affairs,  and  held  all  sea-faring  people  in  detestation;  though  to  the  exiPn 
Bive  conquests  of  Sesostris,  if  we  can  bei.eve  iliem,  must  this  feelinir  in  a 
great  measure  be  attributed.     He  is  said  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  f  nr 
hundred  sail  in  the  Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea,  which  conquered  all  Z 
countries  lying  along  the  Erythrean  Sea  to  India;  while  the  armv.  led  hv 
himself,  marched   Ihrougli  Asia,  and  subdued  all  the  countries  to  the 
Ganges;  after  which  he  crossed  that  river,  and  advanced  to  the  Eastern 
ocean.     St rabo  rejected  the  account  allogeiher,  and  ranks  the  exnloils  o 
Sesostris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus  and  Hercules 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  the  Babylonian  inoimrchy  by  the  iVrsiiins 
we  find  Darius  Hystaspes  undertaking  an  txpediiiini  against  the  liKtiium 
Herodotus  informs  ns,  that  he  sent  Scylax  of  Caryaiulra  to  explore  the 
river  Indus;  who  sailed  from  Caspalyr.is,  a  town  al  its  source,  and  ,it,.„ 
the  terriioriesol  I'actya.  eastward  to  the  sea;  thence,  lurniiig  westward 
he  arrived  at  the  plat-e  where  the  Phoenicians  had  formerly  sailed  roiuid 
Africa,  after  which  Darius  subdued  the  Indians,  and  be.aine  master  of  thai 
coast.  His  conqueHs,  however,  were  not  extensive,  as  tliev  did  not  re  leh 
beyond  the  territory  watered  by  ihe  Indus;  yet  the  acquisition  was  mv 
important,  as  the  revenue  derived  from  the  roiiquered  lerrilory.  actord.iia 
to  HeroGotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole  Persian  empire 

Aceoiding  to  Major  Uenmd,  the  ^pace  of  country  llircMiuh  «  hich  Alex 
Riider  sailed  on  the  Jndus  was  not  less  than  one  tlioimand"  miles-  -.i  j  as 
during  tlie  whole  of  that  navigation,  he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  river  to  suhinil  to  liim,  we  may  he  certain  that  llie  counlrv  on  e«di 
Mde  was  explored  to  some  distance.  An  exact  accoiini,  not  only  of  hit 
military  opeiations,  but  of  everything  worthy  of  notice  n  latinu  lo  the 
countries  ihrougli  which  ho  passed,  was  preserved  in  the  jomiials  of  his 
three  officers,  Liigus,  Nearchiis.  and  Arisii.bulns ;  and  these  journals  Arrian 
followed  111  the  composition  of  Ins  hi.i.iry.  K.oni  these  atnhors  we  lean 
that,  in  the  lime  of  Alexander,  the  western  part  of  India  was  possessed  by 
seven  very  powerful  nioinirchs.  The  territory  of  Poms,  wlii.li  Alexander 
first  conquered  and  then  restored  to  hini.  is  said  to  have  cMitained  no 
fewer  than  two  thousand  towns;  and  the  king  of  the  Pra.sii  had  assembled 

an  army  of  twenty  t  loiisaii.l  cavalry,  two  ihoi.san.l  armed  .•hariots d 

a  great  mnnber  ol  elephants,  to  oppose  the  Macedonian  monarch  on  ilip 
buiiKs  of  the  Ganges. 

The  coiimry  on  each  side  of  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the  time  of  Alex 

atider,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popnhition  lo  the  kiiiudom  of  Poms 

I  he  climate,  «,)i,  and  productions  ut  India,  as  well  as  the  maiii.T.  „„d 

rnstoms  of  the  inhalmants,  ate  exarlly  deserihed.  urn)  the  (lesrr,r,i.,ii. 

luund  to  corresuond  in  a  sururisimr  inunnpr  u>ii>.  ...,„i.... ri . 
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Btated  change  of  seasons,  now  known  by  the  name  of  monsoons,  the  pe- 
riodical rains,  the  swellings  and  iniuidations  of  the  rivers,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particularly 
mentioned.  The  descriptions  of  the  inhabitants  are  equally  particular; 
their  living  entirely  upon  vegetables  ;  their  division  into  tribes  or  castes, 
with  many  of  the  particularities  of  the  modern  Hindoos.  The  military 
operations,  however,  extended  but  a  little  way  into  India  properly  so 
called;  no  further,  indeed,  than  the  modern  province  of  Lahore,  and  the 
countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  from  Moultan  to  the  sea. 

On  the  denlh  of  Alexander,  the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions  devolved 
first  on  Pylho,  the  son  of  Agenor,  and  afterwards  on  Seleucus.  The  lat- 
ler  was  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  keeping  India  in  subjection.  With 
this  view,  he  undertook  an  expedition  into  that  country,  partly  to  confirm 
his  authority,  and  partly  to  defend  the  Macedonian  territories  against 
Sandracottus,  king  of  the  Prasii.  The  particulars  of  his  expedition  are 
very  little  known;  Justin  being  the  only  author  who  mentions  theiu. 
Plutarch  tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  India  than 
Alexander;  and  Pliny,  whose  authority  is  of  considerably  greater  weight 
than  either,  in  this  instance,  corroborates  the  testimony  of  Plutarch. 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the  east  was  stopped  by  Antigonus,  who  pre 
pared  to  invade  tiie  western  part  of  his  duininions.  The  forwir  was, 
therefore,  obliged  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus ;  but  Dr.  Rob 
ertson  is  of  opiiii(m,  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Seleucus,  which  continred 
foriy-two  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  no  diminution  of  the  Ma. 
cedoiiiaii  territories  took  place.  With  a  view  of  keeping  up  a  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  the  Indian  prince,  Seleucus  sent  Megasihenes,  one  of  AV- 
exander's  officers,  to  Paliholhra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prasii,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  This  city  is  by  Dr.  Robertson  thniiwht  to  be 
•hoi  modern  Allahabad,  but  Major  Rennel  supposes  it  to  be  PaUia.  Aa 
Vlogasiheiies  resided  in  this  ciiy  for  a  considerable  time,  he  made  many 
ibs.irviilioiis  relative  to  India  in  general,  which  he  afterwards  published. 
3ul  he  mingled  with  his  relations  the  most  exlravagaiil  fables ;  such  as 
iccoiims  ol  men  with  ears  so  lar<re  that  tliev  could  wrap  themselves  up 
.n  them  ;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  noses,  6cc..  if  the  ex- 
tracts II  I. in  this  book,  given  by  Arrian,  Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
can  be  credited.  After  the  embassy  of  Megasthenes  to  Sandracoltns,  and 
tliat  of  ii\«  son  Damaichus  to  Allilrnchidas,  the  successor  of  Sandracottus, 
we  hear  no  more  of  the  affairs  of  India  with  regard  to  the  Macedonians, 
until  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made  a  short  incursion  into 
India,  about  197  yt^ars  after  the  death  of  Seleucus.  All  that  we  know  of 
this  expedition  is,  that  the  Syrian  monarch,  afici  finishing  a  war  he  ear- 
ned on  against  the  two  revolted  provinces  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  obliged 
aophagaset  us,  king  of  the  country  which  he  invaded,  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants.  It  is  probable  that  the  sue- 
« i>s<ir^  ol'  Antiiiclnis  were  obliged,  soon  after  his  death,  to  abandon  all 
their  Indian  territories. 

After  the  loss  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercouriio  was  kept  up  '"or 
8  line  time  bf  twixt  it  and  the  (Jreek  kingdom  of  Uaciria.  This  last  be- 
came an  independent  state  ahoiil  sixly-nine  years  after  the  death  of  Ale»- 
d«r;  and,  according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it  in  ancient  au- 
lliors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with  India.  Nay,  the  U.ictrian  monarchs 
are  said  to  have  conquered  more  extensive  tracts  in  that  regitm  than  Al- 
exander himself  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  over  this  new  kingdom 
»n  8uci'»-8SM)n  ;  some  of  whom,  ehiled  with  the  conquests  they  Iwuf  made, 
assumed  the  title  of  the  great  king,  by  which  the  Persian  monarchs  were 
iliMingiU!«lied  in  their  highest  splendour.  Slrabo  informs  us,  that  the 
nuclnan  pnnreg  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by  the  Scyiiinin  no- 
oiades.  known  by  the  name  lH  Asii.  Pasiuni.  Taciiari,  and  Kiunranii 
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This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Chinese  historians,  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  Ac-cording  to  them,  about  12C  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars,  pushed  from  their  native  seats  on  the 
eonfines  of  China,  and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  west,  poured  in  upon 
Bactria  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  after  it  had  lasted  newrlv  130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  all  thoughts  of 
eatablishing  any  dominion  in  India  were  totally  abandoned  by  the  Euro- 
peans.  The  only  object  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
that  country ;  and  Kgypt  was  the  medium  by  which  that  intercourse  was 
to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  first  raised  the  power  and 
splendour  of  Alexandria,  by  carrying  on  a  trade  with  India.  His  son 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  prosecuted  the  same  plan  very  vigorously.  Jn  his 
time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to  centre  in  Tyre  ;  but,  to  re- 
move it  effectually  thence,  he  attempted  to  form  a  canal  between  Arsinoe 
an  the  Red  Sea,  near  the  place  where  Suez  now  stands,  and  the  Pelusiac, 
or  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This  canal  was  about  one  hundred  (Mibits 
broad,  and  thirty  deep;  so  that  by  means  of  it  the  productions  of  India 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water. 

On  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans,  the  Indian  commodities  con- 
tinued as  usual,  to  be  imported  to  Alexandria  in  Kgypt,  and  from  thence 
to  Rome ;  but  the  most  ancient  comminiication  betwixt  the  east  and  west 

farts  of  Asia  seems  never  to  have  been  entirely  given  up.     Syria  and 
'^lestine  are  separated  frotn  Mesopotamia  by  a  desert;  hut  the  passage 
through  it  was  much  faciliated  by  its  aff'ording  a  station  wUiv.h  abmiiided 
in  water.     Hence  the  possession  of  this  station  became  an  ohject  of  such 
consequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in  Syrian  Taduior, 
and  in  Greek  Pnlmyra.     Both  these  names  are  expressive  of  its  situation 
in  3  spot  adorned  with  palm  trees.     Though  its  situation  for  trade  may  to 
us  seem  very  unfavourable,  being  sixty   .  liles  from  the   Kiiphrates,  by 
which  ahnie  it  eould  receive  the  India'n  commodities,  and  two  hundred 
miles  from  the  nearest  coast  of  the  Mrdiierrauf an ;    yet  the  value  and 
small  bulk  of  the  goods  in  question,  rendered  the  conveyance  of  tliein  by 
along  carriage  ov(;rland  not  only  practicalde,  but  lucrative  and  advanta- 
geous.     Hence  the  inhabitants  hecaine  opulent  and  powerful,  and  this 
place  long  maintained  its  independence  after  the  Syrian  empire  befaine 
subject  to  Rome.     The  eagerness  of  the   Kcnnans  "for  Asiatic!  liixurieg 
kept  up  an  inteniourse  with  India  during  ihe  time  that  the  ein|tire  con- 
tinued III  its  power;  and,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  western  part,  it 
was  kept  up  between  Ccmstantinople  and  those  parts  of  India  which  had 
been  visited  formerly  by  merchants  from  the  west.      Long  before  this 
period,  howe'.\'r,  a  much  better  method  of  sailing  to  India  had  been  dis- 
covered bv  one  lli[)palus,  the  commander  of  an  Indian  ship,  who  lived 
Hbout  eighty  years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  lo  the  Ihnnan  empire. 
This  man  having  observed  the  periodical  shifting  of  the  monsoons,  and 
how  steadily  they  blew  from  the  east  and  west  dnring  some  months,  ven- 
tured to  leave  the  coast,  and  sail  boldly  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Arabian  (jiulf  to  Musiris,  a  port  on  the  Malabar  coast ;  which 
discovery  was  reckoned  a  matter  of  such  importance,  that  the  name  ol 
Hippalus  was  given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliiiy  gives  a  very  particular  account' of  the  manner  in  which  the  Indian 
traffic  was  now  carried  on,  mentioning  the  pariicnlar  stages  and  the  dis- 
tances between  them. 

While  the  Seleucidte  continued  to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade 
with  India  ooiitiniied  to  be  carried  on  by  hind.  The  Romans,  having  ex- 
tended their  dmninions  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  found  this  method  ol 
conveyance  still  established,  and  the  trade  was  by  thfin  encouraged  and 
protected.     But  the  orogreBs  of  the  caniviui*  being  frequently  interruptc<l 
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.     by  the  Parthians,  particularl)'  when  they  travelled  towards  those  rountires 
where  silk  and  other  of  the  most  valuable  manufaciures  were  procured,  it 
became  an  object  to  the  Romans  to  coiioiliale  the  friendship  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  those  distant  countries.     Dr.  Robertson  takes  notice  from  thb 
evidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant  who  wrote  in  852,  it  appears,  that  not 
only  the  Saracens  but  the  Chinese  also,  were  destitute  of  the  mariner's 
compass;  contrary  to  a  common  opinion,  that  this  instrument  was  known 
in  the  east  long  before  its  discovery  in  Europe.     Notwiihstandiiitr  this  dis- 
advantage, they  penetrated  far  beyond  Siam,  which  had  set  bounds  to  the 
iiavigatuMi  of  Europeans.     They  became  acquainted  with  Sumatra  and 
other  Indian  is  ands;  extending  their  navigation  as  far   as  Canton   in 
China.    A  regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China,  and  even  with  Cliina  itself 
Many  Saracens  setiled  in  India,  properly  so  called,  as  well  as  the  coun^ 
tries  beyond  it.     In  the  city  of  Canton  they  were  so  numerous  that  the 
emperor  permitted  them  to  have  a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  reliirjon  •  the 
Arabian  language  was  understood  and  spoken  in  every  place  of  co'nse- 
quence ;  and  ships  from  China  even  are  said  to  have  visited  liie  Persian 
Gulf. 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  those  days,  the  peninsula  of  India 
was  at  that  time  divided  into  four  kingdoms.     The  first  was  composed  of 
the  provinces  situated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Mouitan.     The  second  had  the  city  of  Caiioge,  which,  from  its  re 
maining  rums,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.     The  Indian  his- 
torians  relate,  that  it  contained  thirty  thousand  shops  in  which  betel-nut 
was  sold,  and  sixt/ thousand  sets  of  musicians  and  singers  who  oaid  a  tax 
to  government.     The  third  city  was  that  of  Cachemire,  first  mentioned  hv 
Massoudi,  who  gives  a  short  description  of  it.     The  fourth  kiiiirdonj 
Giizeral,  is  represented  by  the  same  author  as  the  most  powerful  of  the 
whole.    Another  Arab  writer,  who  flourisiied  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourieenlh  century,  divides  India  into  three  pnrts;  the  northern  compre- 
hending all  the  provinces  of  the  Indus ;  the  middle  extending  from  Guzerat 
to  the  Ganges;  and  the  southern,  which  he  denominates  Coinar,  from 
cape  Coinurin.     I-  rom  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above  men- 
tioned, explained  by  the  commentary  of  another  Arabian  who  had  like 
wise  visited  the  eastern  part  of  Asia,  we  learn  many  particulars  coiice-ii- 
iiig  the  inliabitants  of  these  distant  regions  at  that  time,  which  correspond 
with  what  IS  observed  among  them  at  this  .'ay.    They  take  notice  of  the 
general  use  of  silk  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
wnich  they  compare  to  glass.     They  also  describe  the  tea-plant,  with  the 
manner  (.f  using  its  leaves  ;  whence  it  appears,  that  in  the  ninth  century 
Uie  use  of  this  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  present.     Thev 
mention  likewise  the  great  progress  which  the  Indians  had  made  in  as- 
troiiomy;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans;  they  assert,  that  in  this  branch  of  sinence  they 
were  far  superior  to  the  most  enlightened  nations  r>f  the  west,  on  which 
sccount  their  sovereign  was  called  the  king  of  wisdom. 

The  superstitions,  extravagant  penances,  Ac.  known  to  exist  at  this 
uay  among  the  Indians,  are  a. so  mentioned  by  those  writers-  all  which 
particulars  manifest  that  the  Arabians  hada  km.wledge  of  India  farsune 
nor  to  iha  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans.  The  industry  of  the  .Moham- 
medans,  in  exploring  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  east,  was  rivalled, 
however,  by  the  Christians  of  Persia,  who  sent  missionaries  all  over 
India,  and  the  countries  adjoining,  as  far  as  China  itself.  Hui,  while  the 
wejlcrn  Asialict  thus  kept  up  a  constant  intercourse  with  these  pans,  the 
Kuropeans  had  in  a  manner  lost  all  knowledge  of  them.  'I'lie^  port  of 
Alexanciia.  from  which  they  had  formerly  been  supplied  with  the  Indian 
^:oyoS:  n-'as  u-jVf  siiui  agaisiBi  ihera  ;  and  iiie  Amb»,  satisfied  with  supply. 
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in?  the  demands  of  their  own  subjects,  neglected  to  send  any  by  tlic  nsiiol 
channc  s  to  the  towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of  Con- 
stantinople and  some  other  great  towns  were  supplied  with  Oliinest  com- 
modities by  ihe  most  tedious  and  difficult  passage  imagiuHble.  In  spite 
of  every  difficulty,  however,  this  commerce  flourished,  and  Coiistancinople 
became  a  considerable  mart  for  Hast  Indian  commodities ;  and  from  it  all 
the  rest  of  Kurope  was  chiefly  supplied  with  them  for  more  tlian  two 
centuries.  The  perpetual  hostilities  in  which  the  Clirisiians  and  Moham- 
medans were  during  this  period  engaged,  contributed  still  to  increase  the 
difficulty ;  but,  the  more  it  increased,  the  more  desirous  Europeans 
seemed  to  be  of  possessing  the  luxuries  of  Asia.  About  tliis  time  the 
cities  of  Amalfl  and  Venice,  with  some  other  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a 
great  degree  of  independence,  began  to  exert  themselves  in  promotnig 
domestic  manufactures,  and  importing  the  productions  of  India. 

At  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  a  considerable  revolution  took  place  in 
India,  by  the  conquests  of  Mahinud  Gazni,  who  erected  the  empire  of 
Gazna.  And  it  is  at  this  period  that  the  authentic  history  is  generally 
reckoned  to  commence.  Mahmud's  kingdom  had  arisen  out  of  that  of 
the  Saracens,  who  liad  extended  their  conquests  immensely,  under  the 
caliph  Al-Walid,  both  to  the  east  and  west.  He  possessed  great  part  o( 
the  ancient  Uactria.  Gazna,  near  the  source  of  the  Indus,  and  Halkli, 
were  his  chief  cities.  After  conquering  the  rest  of  Bactria,  he  invaded 
Hindoslan  a.  d.  1000,  and  reduced  the  province  of  Moultan,  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  Kutiry  and  liajpoot  tribes  (the  Catheri  and  Mulli  of  Alex- 
ander), who  still  retained  their  ancient  bravery,  and  made  a  very  for- 
midable resistance.  Mahmud  being  equally  influenced  by  a  love  of  con- 
quest, and  a  superstitious  zeal  to  exterminate  the  Hindoo  religion,  a 
league  was  at  last  formed  against  him  among  all  the  Indian  princes,  from 
the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudda.  Their  allied  troops  were,  however,  de- 
feated ;  and  in  1008  the  famous  temple  of  Nagracut  in  the  Puiijah  was 
destroyed.  In  1011  Mahmud  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  Tanafar, 
and  reduced  Delhi.  In  1018  he  took  Canoge,  and  demolished  llie  temples 
of  that  and  several  other  cities  ;  but  failed  in  his  atlemps  on  Ajimcre.  In 
his  twelfth  expedition,  in  10Q4,  he  reduced  the  whole  peninsula  of  Guzer- 
ut,  and  desli-dyed  the  famous  temple  of  Sumnaut,  as  well  as  those  of  all 
the  other  cities  he  conquered.  At  his  death,  in  1028,  he  possessed  the 
east,  and  largest  part  of  Persia,  with  the  Indian  provinces  from  the  west 
part  of  the  Ganges  to  Guzerat,  and  those  between  the  Indus  and  the 
mountains  of  .\jimere.  Hut  in  l\f)S  this  extensive  empire  began  to  fail 
to  pieces.  The  west  and  larjiest  part  was  seized  by  the  Gauri,  while  the 
east,  contiguous  to  the  Indus,  remained  in  possession  of  Chosroe,  whose 
capital  was  Lahore.  In  118-1  his  sons  were  expelled  by  the  Gaini,  and 
in  1194  Mohammed  Gori  penetrated  into  Hindostan  as  far  as  Henares, 
comnnlting  a"  great  devastation  as  Mahmud  Gazni  had  done.  He  also 
reduced  the  iiith  part  of  Ajimere.  and  the  territory  south  of  the  Jumna, 
the  for'  ualior,  &c.     On  iiis  death,  (1205,)  the  empire  of  Gizna  was 

again  divided,  and  the  Patau  or  Alghan  empire  was  founded  b)  Cattiib, 
who  had  the  Indian  part,  the  Persian  remaining  to  KIdoze.  Caliub  made 
Delhi  his  cafiilal;  and  in  1210  his  successor,  Alluinish,  reduced  the  great- 
est  part  of  Hindostan  Proper.  One  of  his  sons  obtained  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and,  from  this  period,  one  of  the  emperor's  sons  had  always 
that  government.  During  his  reign,  the  bloody  Genghis  Klian  put  aa 
end  (o  the  oilier  bianch  of  the  Gaznian  empire,  but  Hindoslan  was  left 
undisiiirhed. 

From  this  period  the  most  dreadful  confusion  and  massacres  followed 
almost  to  ihe  lime  that  the  llritisli  government  commenced.  The  empire 
being  subdivided  among  a  set  of  rapacious  governors,  the  people  were 
reduced  to  the  greatest  degree  of  misery.    To  add  lo  Uieir  dibiress,  tin 
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Moguls  made  such  frequent  and  formidable  invasions,  that  at  last  the  em- 
peror Ferose  II.  allowed  them  to  settle  in  the  country  in  129>».  Tiie  em- 
peror  was  incited  by  Alia,  governor  of  Gurrah,  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
the  Deccan;  and  Alia  being  employed  in  that  business,  wherein  he 
amassed  an  immense  quantity  of  treasure,  no  sooner  accomplished  it,  than 
he  deposed  and  murdered  Ferose.  and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Hin- 
dostan.  In  1306  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  was  undertaken;  and  in 
1310  Alia  carried  his  army  into  Dowlatabad  and  the  Carnatic.  But  all 
this  usurper's  expeditions  and  those  of  his  general,  Cafoor,  seem  to  have 
been  made  more  wiih  a  view  of  plunder  than  of  permanent  conquest. 
Under  Mohammed  III.  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Deccan  revolted,  aud  drove 
the  Mohammedans  completely  out  of  all  their  territories,  except  the  citv 
of  Dowlatabad.  ^ 

Ferose  III.,  who  succeeded  Mohammed  in  1351,  was  a  wise  prince, 
who  preferred  the  improvement  of  his  empire  by  the  arts  of  peace  to  the 
extension  of  it  by  war  and  cwiquest.  In  his  reign,  which  lasted  thirty 
seven  years,  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  were  encouraged. 
But  upon  his  death  in  1388,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  coniintied  "five 
years,  till  Mahmud  MI.  succeeded,  in  1393.  During  this  period  Hindostan 
exhibited  the  uncommon  phenomenon  of  two  emperors  residimr  ji,  the 
saiiie  capital,  yet  at  war  with  each  other.  In  this  unfortunate  sitr.ition  of 
affairs,  Tamerlane,  after  subduing  all  the  west  of  Tartaryand  Asia,  turned 
his  arms  against  Hindostan,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of  it.  But  the 
cruel  monster,  not  contented  with  his  victory,  ordered  a  general  inassa- 
ere  of  the  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said,  that  one  hun- 
dred thousand  of  them  were  murdered  in  one  hour.  In  January,  139<»  he 
defeated  the  Indian  army  with  great  slaughter,  and  soon  after  K.ok  Dc'ihl, 
which  then  consisted  of  three  cities  surrounded  by  walls.  Thmigh  no 
resistance  was  made,  and  of  course  there  was  no  pretence  for  bhj(»dshed 
yet  a  quarrel  was  fomented  within  a  few  days  by  his  Tartar  soldiers,  who 
pillriged  the  city,  massacred  most  of  the  people,  and  sold  the  rest  for 
slaves.  The  spoils,  in  plate  and  jewels,  were  immense.  After  this 
dreadful  caniasiP,  Tamerlane  marched  through  the  other  provinces  of  Hin- 
dostan,  defeating  the  Indians  everywhere,  and  slaughtering  the  wor- 
shippers  of  fire.  On  the  25th  of  March,  this  insatiable  conqueror 
retired,  leaving  Malimud  in  possession  of  the  throne,  and  reserviii"-  onlv 
Puiijub  to  himself.  °        ' 

Tiie  death  of  Mahmud  III.,  in  1413,  put  an  end  to  the  Patan  dynasty. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Chizer,  a  descendant  of  Mahomet,  and  his  posterity 
joniinued  to  reign  until  1450,  when  Alia  11.  abdi<:aied  the  throne,  and  Bel- 
loh,  an  AflTghan,  took  possession  of  it.  Under  him  a  prince  who  resided 
at  Jionpour,  became  so  formidable,  that  he  left  him  only  the  shadow  of 
aiilluiriiy.  Belloli's  son,  however,  recovered  a  great  part  of  the  empire, 
about  1501,  when  he  made  Agra  his  residence.  In  the  reign  of  Ibraham 
II.,  sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tamerlane,  conquered  a  (!oii.siderablo 
part  of  the  empire.  His  first  expedition  was  in  1518;  and  in  15-,'5  ho 
look  Delhi.  On  the  death  of  Baber,  who  reigned  only  five  years,  his  son 
Huinaioon  was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  obliged  to  take  shelter  among 
llm  Rajpoot  princes  of  Ajimere.  The  sovereignty  was  usurped  by  Sheer 
Khan,  who  in  1545  was  killed  at  the  siego  of  Cheitou.  His  territories 
axieiided  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal;  hut  the  government  was  so  un-settled 
that  no  fewer  than  five  sovereigns  succeeded  within  nine  years  after  his 
(l.ath.  This  induced  a  strong  parly  to  join  in  recalling  Humaioon,  who 
18  said  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  virtue  and  abilities  ;  but  he  liveJ 
only  one  year  after  his  return.  Upon  his  death,  in  1555,  Ins  Hon  Ackbar, 
one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  eve.  reigned  in  Hindostan,  succeeded 
lie  was  then  only  fourteen  yearr  of  age  ;  but,  during  the  long  reign  ot 
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fifty-one  years,  he  established  ihe  empire  on  a  more  sure  foundation  t!n.n 
it  had  probably  ever  been  before. 

We  are  now  come  to  a  period  when  the  European  powers  began  to  be 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Hindostan.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope' had  been 
doubled  in  the  reign  of  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal :  Emanuel,  his  sue* 
cessor,  equipped  four  ships,  for  the  discovery  of  the  Indian  coast,  and 
•gave  the  command  to  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  having  weathered  several 
storms  in  his  cruise  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  landed  in  Hindos- 
tan. e.fter  a  voyage  of  thirteen  months.  This  country,  which  lias  since 
been  almost  entirely  reduced  by  war  under  a  foreign  yoke,  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  4'ortuguese,  divided  between  the  kings  of  Carn- 
baya,  Delhi,  Bisna.gur,  Narzingna,  and  Calicut,  each  of  which  reckoned 
several  sovereig;ns  among  their  tributaries.  The  last  of  these  monarchs, 
who  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  zamorin,  which  signifies  emperor, 
possessed  the  most  maritime  states,  and  his  empire  extended  over  all  Mai. 
abar.  Vasco  de  Gama  having  informed  himsiplf  of  these  particulars  when 
he  touched  at  Melinda,  hired  an  able  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  that  port  ia 
which  trade  was  the  most  flourisiiing.  Here  he  fortunately  met  with  % 
Moor  of  Tunis,  who  understood  the  Portuguese  language,  and  he  pu» 
himself  under  his  direction.  He  procured  Gama  an  audience  of  the  za- 
morin, who  proposed  an  alliance  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  the  king 
his  master.  This  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  the  Mus- 
sulmen  interfered,  who  so  far  sway'ed  the  monarch  from  his  purpose,  that 
he  resolved  to  destroy  the  adventurers,  to  whom  he  had  just  before  given 
80  favourable  ^  reception.  The  zamorin,  who  wanted  neiihor  power  nor 
inclination,  wanted  courage  to  put  his  design  into  execution ;  and  Gama 
was  permitted  to  return  to  his  Heet :  he  sailed  for  Lisbon,  which  he  reached 
in  safety,  and  was  received  with  rapturous  joy  by  the  people.  The  pope 
gave  to  Puringal  all  the  coasts  they  should  discover  in  the  east ;  and  a 
secoud  expedition  soon  after  took  place,  under  the  command  of  Alvarez 
Cabral,  consisting  of  thirteen  vessels.  They  first  visited  Calicut,  where 
fifty  Portuguese  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants,  through  tlie  intrigues 
of  the  Moors.  Cabral,  in  revenge,  burnt  all  the  Arabian  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  cannonaded  the  town,  and  then  sailed  to  Cochin,  and  from  thenco 
to  Cananor.  The  kings  of  both  these  towns  gave  hnn  spices,  gold,  and 
silver,  and  proposed  an  alliance  with  him  against  the  zamorin,  to  whom 
ihsy  were  tributaries.  Other  kings  followed  their  example;  and  this  in- 
fatuation became  so  general,  that  the  Portuguese  gave  the  law  to  almost 
the  whole  ccmntry  of  Malabar.  The  port  of  Lisbon  now  become  the 
grand  mart  of  Indian  commodities.  To  secure  and  extend  these  advan- 
tages, it  was  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  power  ani  commerce. 
With  a  view  to  these  objects,  the  court  of  Portugal  wisely  reposed  its  con- 
fidence in  Alphonso  Albuquerque,  the  most  discerning  of  all  the  Portu- 
guese that  had  been  in  India.  The  new  viceroy  acquitted  himself  beyond 
expectation.  He  fixed  upon  Goa,  where  there  was  a  good  harbour  and 
wholesome  air,  as  an  establishineiit,  being  situ  ted  in  the  middle  of  Mal- 
abar, belonging  to  the  king  of  the  Deccan;  and  this  soon  after  became 
the  metropolis  of  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  India.  As  the  govern- 
ment soon  changed  its  schemes  of  trade  into  projects  of  conquest,  the 
nation,  whiish  had  never  been  guided  by  the  true  commercial  spirit,  soon 
assumed  that  of  rapine  and  plunder.  In  reference  to  th's  we  may  observe, 
that  of  all  the  conquests  made  by  the  Portuguese  in  iiidia,  they  possess 
at  present  only  Macao,  Din,  and  Goa :  and  the  united  importance  of  these 
three  seiilements  in  their  intercourse  with  India  and  Portugal  is  very  in- 
considerable. 

Towards  the  ch»8e  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Drake,  Stephens,  Cnven- 
iish,  and  some  other  English  navigators,  by  doubling  Cape  Horn,  and  the 
L'upe  of  Good  liooe,  reached  India.     The  success  attendinir  these  liritt 
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iToyages,  was  sufficient  to  determine  some  of  th*.  nrinninoi  ^o,  »,     . 
London  .0  establish  a  company  in  IfiOO.Thlh  obSdS  eTc  usfve  on 
v.lege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies  for  fifteen  years.    The  funds  of  tC 
company  were,  jn  the  beginning,  inconsiderable.     They  fitted  out  fom 
ships,  which  sai  ed  n  1601.  under  Lan(>a<.fi>r   a.,  oKi»    ^  Z  "*"' 

with  them,  in  1602,  at  the  porrof  AcZn  S  t'h»  .tmf  '"'",*  m^""  .""^^'^ 
He  was  received  b^  the  kin'^  with  fhe*"! -ghlst  1  kTo/resnlcT^nd™^^^^^^ 
every  iavour  shown  him  that  could  be  wished  for  to  fLmt-Hl  h  /"t!^ 
lishment  of  an  advantageous  commerce     The  Eng^ilhaS^^ 

transaction  was  replete  with  so  much  crueltv  that  it  will  rfmn!,i    .• 

agamsi  ine  uutth.  Of  all  the  maritime  wars  which  have  been  recordpH 
in  history,  none  were  conducted  with  more  knowledge  and  bravery  nS 
have  abounded  with  more  obstinate  and  bloody  engagements      'riieS 

Under  Aokbar's  successor,  Jehaii  Guire,  the  war  was  faintly  carried  on. 
the  empire  being  disturbed  by  his  rebellious  son  Shah  Jeha     and  h's  cou^ 
oils  distracted  by  the  influence  of  his  mistress  Nonr  Jphun      1.7 /1, 
ThSU;  '"  Tlx™..  Roe,  the  fi m'ShTlil  Sor  a  'ScTurt 
0  Hiodoslan,  arrived.    Jehan  Uuirc  Jiod  in  1637,  and  was  succeeded  hv 

:s  i^\r,=!r!t;:srurrre\^„r'^,^'eS'i" 

war  with  his  brothers,  Morad  and  Dara,  whom  he  defeated  and  m.tto 

adS£KSrr.^s.'S^rS"^^S:s 
pT---^ti'5arsi;ror"K^^^^^ 

Indus,  ho  persecuted  th*.  HinHn««  -o  u-.,-rfii"  .i.'/"  -  «  .""  oeyona  ine 
.. —  _..,^.rejj.,  J,,;,;  i,n;  rviy|)ooi  (noes  til 
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AJimere  commenced  a  war  against  him.  At  his  death  in  1707,  h-s  em- 
pire extended  from  10°  to  35°  latitude,  and  nearly  as  many  degrees  ni  lon- 
gitude. "  His  revenue,"  says  Major  Rennel,  "  exceeded  .=£35,000,000 
sterling,  in  a  country  where  provisions  are  about  four  times  as  cheap  as 
m  England.  But  so  weighty  a  sceptre  could  be  wielded  only  by  a  hand 
like  Aurungzebe's ;  and,  accordingly,  in  fifty  years  after  his  death,  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  princes  and  wicked  ministers  reduced  this  astonisiiing 
empire  to  nothing."  He  left  four  sons,  Mausnm,  Azem,  Kaum-Bush,  and 
Ackbar.  This  last  had  rebelled  against  his  father,  and  been  obliged  to  fly 
to  Persia  thirty  years  before.  A  civil  war  commenced  betweenlviausuin 
and  Azem ;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  wherein  three  hundred 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  each  side,  and  Azem  was  defeated  and 
killed.  Mausum  then  assumed  the  title  of  Bahader  Shah,  and,  during 
his  short  reign  of  five  years,  gave  proofs  of  considerable  abilities.  He 
defeated  and  killed  his  brother  Kaum-Bush ;  after  which  he  reduced  the 
seiks,  a  new  set  of  religionists,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  had 
silenily  established  themselves  along  the  eastern  mountains,  and  had 
now  taken  up  arms  in  Lahore,  ravaging  the  country  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna. 

About  this  time  the  English  East  India  Company  obtained  the  famous 
firman,  or  grant,  by  which  their  goods  of  export  and  import  were  ex- 
empted from  duties.  Furroksere  was  deposed  and  murdered  by  the  bro' 
thers  Housseinand  Abdoolah,  whosetup  another  emperor  whom  they  aiso 
deposed  and  murdered  in  the  same  year;  and  thus,  in  eleven  years  after 
Aurungzebe's  death,  eleven  of  his  posterity,  who  had  either  possessed  or 
been  competitors  for  the  throne,  were  exterminated  ;  and  the  government 
declined  so  rapidly,  that  the  empire  seemed  ready  to  fall  to  pieces.  In 
1718,  the  two  brothers  raised  to  the  throne  Mohammed  Shah,  the  grand- 
son of  Bahader:  who,  warned  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessors,  soon  rid 
himself  of  these  two  powerful  subjects,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  civil 
war.  But  new  enemies  started  up.  Nizam  Al  Mulck,  viceroy  of  the 
Deccan,  in  1722,  had  been  offered  the  place  of  vizier,  or  prime  minister, 
but  did  not  accept  it.  Independence  was  his  aim,  and  the  mcreasing 
power  of  the  Mahrattas,  furnished  him  with  a  pretence  for  augmenting 
his  army.  Persuaded  that  he  had  a  party  at  court,  he,  in  1738,  came 
thither,  with  a  great  body  of  armed  followers;  but,  finding  that  the  inter 
est  of  the  emperor  was  s'till  too  powerful  for  him,  he  invited  the  famous 
Persian  usurper,  Nadir  Shah,  or  Kouli  Khan,  to  invade  Hindustan.  This 
invitation  was  readily  accepted,  and  Nadir  entered  the  country  without 
opposition;  yet,  when  far  advanced  into  Hindostan,  he  considered  the 
issue  of  matters  to  be  so  uncertain,  tiiat  he  offered  to  evacuate  the  coun 
try  and  retire  for  fifty  lacks  of  rupees,  about  dCSOOjOOO  sterling.  The  in- 
trigues of  the  Nizam  and  his  party  hindeied  the  emperor  from  complying 
with  this  demand;  instead  of  which  he  threw  himself  upon  the  usurper's 
mercy,  who  then  took  possesion  of  Delhi,  and  demanded  a  ransom  o( 
£30,000,000  sterling.  After  a  conference  with  the  emperor,  Nadir  seized 
upon  two  hundred  cannon,  with  some  treasure  and  jewels,  which  he  sent 
off  to  Oandahar.  He  then  marched  back  to  Delhi,  where  a  commotion 
arose  about  the  price  of  corn.  While  Nadir  endeavoured  to  quell  it,  a 
shot  was  fired  at  him,  and  narrowly  missed  him ;  upon  which  the  barba- 
rian ordered  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and  slaughtered  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  or,  according  to  some,  one  hu.idred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons.  This  was  followed  by  a  seizure  of  all  ihejeweK 
plate,  &c.,  which  could  be  found;  besides,  exacting  the  ^£30,000,000, 
wiiich  was  done  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  Nadir  caused  the  marriage  of  his  son  to 
be  celebrated  with  a  grand-daughter  cf  Aurungzobe,  and  then  took  leuv« 
af  the  emperor,  with  professions  of  friendship,  on  the  6th  of  May,  173i« 
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U?.  is  snid  to  have  carrind  off  gnojs  and  treasure  to  the  value  oi 
£135,000,000  sterling.  Moliammed  liad  also  ceded  to  iiim  all  the  pro- 
vincps  of  Hiiidostan  west  of  the  Indus.  Ahum  the  same  time  the  liohii- 
las,  a  tribe  from  the  mountams  between  India  and  Persia,  erected  an  inde- 
pendent state  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  eighty  miles  from  Delhi.  The 
empire  seemed  now  to  be  running  fast  to  its  dissolution.  Nadir  Shah 
being  murdered,  Abdallah,  one  of  his  generals,  seized  on  the  east  of  Per- 
sia, and  the  adjacent  Indian  provinces  which  Mohammed  Shah  had  ceded 
to  Nadir,  and  formed  them  into  the  kingdom  of  Kandahar.  In  1739.  Mo- 
hammed  Shah  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahmed ;  during  whose 
reign,  which  lasted  only  six  years,  the  division  of  the  remainder  of  the 
empire  took  place  :  and  nothing  remained  to  the  family  of  Tamerlane  i)Ut 
a  small  tmct  of  territory  round  Delhi.  In  1748  the  Nizam  Al  Miilck  died, 
at  the  age  of  104,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Nazir  Jung,  to  the  nrej-' 
udice  of  his  elder  brother  Gazi,  vizier  to  the  nominal  empero°r.  The  con- 
test that  lollowed  on  this  occasion,  for  tlie  throne  of  the  Deccan  and  the 
nabobship  of  Arcot,  first  engaged  the  British  and  French  to  act  as  auxili- 
aries  on  opposite  sides.  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
the  French  commandant,  M.  Dup'eix,  began  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this  time  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  th^ 
country.  ° 

On  this  occasion  Mr.  (afterwards  lord)  Clive  first  appeared  in  a  military 
capacity,     lie  had  been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  seemed  very 
little  qualified  for  that  department  of  civil  life.     He  now  marciied  toward 
Arcot  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  and  ten  Kuropeans  and  five  hundred 
sepoys;  and  in  his  first  expedition  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  com- 
mander.     His  movements  were  conducted   with  such  secresy  and  dis- 
patch, that  lie  made  himself  master  of  the  enemy's  capital  before  they 
knew  of  his  march;  and  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his  gener- 
osity, in  affording  protection  without  ransom.     In  a  short  time,  however 
he  found  himself  invested  in  fort  St.  David's  by  rajah  Saib,  son  to  Chunda 
Sa.b,  an  Indian  chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobship  of  Aicot,  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  army;  the  operations  of  the  siege  being  conducted  by  Euro- 
pean engineers.     But  Mr.  Clive,  having  intelligence  of  tlie  intended  attack, 
defended  himself  with  such  vigour,  that  the   assailants  were  everywhere 
repulsed  with  loss,  and  obliged  precipitately  to  raise  the  siege.     He  then 
marched  in  quest  of  the  enemy;  and,  having  overtaken  them  in  the  plains 
3f  Arani,  ait:uked  and  entirely  defeated  them.     This  victory  was  followed 
by  the  surrender  of  the   forts  of  Timery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani ;  after 
'vhich,  he   returned  in  triumph  to  fort  St.  David's.     In  the  beginning  of 
^752,  lie  marched  toward  Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  small 
I.'ody  of  troops  from  Bengal.     Though  the  whole  did   not  exceed  three 
lii'.iidred  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  sufficient  to  give  the 
appeanuice  of  an  army,  he  boldly  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Koveripank, 
about  fifteen  miles  from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  sepoys,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  horse, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty  Europeans,  and  eight  pieces  of  cannon.   Vic- 
tory was  long  doubtful,  until  Mr.  Clive  having  sent  round  a  detachment 
to  fall  u[)on  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  while  the  English  attacked  the  en- 
Ireiiclimeiits  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a  general  confusion  ensued, 
the  enemy  was  routed  with  considerable  slaughter,  and  only  saved  from' 
total  destruction  by  the  darkness  of  the  night.  The  French  to  a  man  threw 
down  their  arms  on  this  occasion,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war;  all  the  baggage  and  cannon  falling  at  the  same  time  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors. 

M.  Dupleix,  mortified  at  this  bad  success,  proclaimed  rajah  Saib,  son  ol 
Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot ;  and  afterwards  produced  forged  commis- 
i^ions  from  the  great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  The    Carnatio 
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from  the  Kristnah  to  the  sea.  To  carry  on  this  deception,  a  inessen^-ei 
pretended  to  come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  of  an 
ambassador  from  the  great  Mogul.  Dupicix,  moinited  on  an  elephant  and 
preceded  by  music  and  dancing  women,  after  the  orieniuj  fiishion,  re-^ 
ceived  his  commission  from  the  hands  of  this  imposier;  after  which  he 
affected  the  state  of  an  eastern  prince;  kept  his  durbas  at  court,  appeared 
sitting  cross  legged  on  a  sofa,  and  received  presents  as  sovereign  of  the 
country,  from  his  own  council  as  well  from  the  natives.  Thus  the  forces 
of  the  English  and  French  Kast  Indiaco.npanies  were  engaged  in  a  course 
of  hostilities,  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the  contending  parlies  at  a 
time  when  no  war  existed  between  the  two  nations.  Next  year  both  par- 
ties received  considerable  reinforcements;  the  English  by  the  arrival  of 
Admiral  Watson  with  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war,  having  on  board  a  reei- 
ment  commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  French  by  M.  Gadeheu, 
commissary  and  governor-general  of  all  their  settlements,  on  whose  arri- 
val M.  Dupleix  departed  for  Europe;  and  a  provisional  treaty  and  truce 
were  concluded,  on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  companies  shouW 
for  the  future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differences  that  might  take  place  in 
the  country.  Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. Early  in  1755.  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endeavouring 
to  get  possession  of  all  the  Deccan.  M.  Bussy,  the  successor  of  Dupleix 
demanded  the  fortress  of  Goiconda,  from  Salabat  Zing ;  and  M.  Leyril 
encouraged  the  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
nabob.  He  even  sent  three  hundred  French  and  as  many  sepoys  from 
Pondicherry  to  support  this  rebel,  and  oppose  the  English  employed 
by  the  nabob  to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes. 

Aliverdi  Khan,  an  able  and  prudent  snbahdar,  who  had  for  fifteen  years 
been  nabob  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  having  died  in  1756,  Surajah 
Dowla  succeeded  to  the  nabobship.  He  was  congratulated  upon  his 
accession  by  Mr.  Drake,  the  Knglish  president  at  Calcutta,  and  readily 
promised  protection  to  his  countrymen  ;  but  he  soon  after  took  offence  at 
the  imprisoment  of  Omichund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had 
lived  several  years  under  the  protection  of  the  English  government,  0/ 
this  circumstance,  however,  Surajah  did  not  directly  conrplain ;  but  found- 
ed his  pretence  of  war,upon  the  conduct  of  the  English  in  repairing  the 
fortifications  of  Calcutta ;  which  indeed  was  absolutely  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  great  probability  of  a  war  with  the  French.  The  nabob, 
however,  threatened  an  attack  if  the  works  were  not  instantly  abolished 
With  this  requisitio'  the  president  and  council  pretended  to  comply  •  bui 
they  nevertheless  went  on  with  them.  Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1756,  with  an  army  of  forty  thousand  foot,  thirty  thous- 
and horse,  and  four  hundred  elephants ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June,  detalched 
twenty  thousand  men  to  invest  the  fort  of  Cassumbazar.  a  lar^(>  town  on 
an  island  formed  by  the  west  branch  of  the  Ganges.  This  forT  was  rf'u- 
larly  built,  with  sixty  cannon,  and  defended  by  throe  hundred  men,  princi- 
pally  sepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  desire  to  treat,  Mr.  Walts,  the 
chief  of  the  factory,  was  persuaded  to  put  himself  in  his  power;  wliich 
he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  close  prisoner,  along  with 
Mr.  Balson,  a  surgeon,  who  accompanied  him.  The  two  prisoners  werf 
treated  with  great  nidignity,  and  threatened  with  death;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  sent  for  by  the  tyrant's  command  were  sent  back 
again,  with  orders  to  persuade  the  people  of  the  factory  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  This  proposal  met  with  great  opposition;  but  was  at  last 
complied  with,  though  very  little  to  the  advantage  of  the  prisoners :  for 
thev  were  not  only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  possessed,  but  stripped 
almost  naked,  and  sent  to  Hoogly,  where  they  were  closely  confined. 
The  nabob,  encouraged  by  this  success,  marched  directly  to  Calcutto. 
which  he  invested  on  the  Ififh 
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.  at  resistance  :  the  for  was  cm  « JSluv  ronn"f  7'  ^^^^  therefore  made 
the  factory  destroyed.  Manfof  the  F%i-K  *'*'"'".•  -^"^  "'''  ««"ect8.  0. 
down  the  river,  bift  many  wTre  ,aten  of  tt^^J'^'^K'"  li"^'.'  ^"•^  «hip« 
six  were  confined  for  the  night  if  a  rnlm/.  '  ?^  ^^^'^^^^  and  forty- 
Blackhole,  and  which  theXlish  haS  madr/"'^  '^''Z  *^"*''''  "«'"^d  the 
The  dreadful  heat  and  warn  of  air  miioktv  ^I  ^ ''  P'^'^^  «f ''onfiMement. 
others  lost  their  reason,  and  exS  e^  ril^nf  '^•"'I^'^k"'*™''"'"  ^''i^tence, 
offers  of  money  to  their  giardsKtethP,^  '"'? '  *'^e»'' """-eaties  and 
were  mocked  at  or  disregarded  and  whin  .^  T^""' ""/  \''  """"^"^^  them, 
opened  next  morning,  only  twe'ntvllp/w^^^^  «^as 

plundered  the  town,  Surajah  Dowk  denarToH  V''''^"  *?"'  «''^^-     "^^ing 
three  thousand  men.     The  news  of  thlf^L.  \'^*'""«  '"  ''  ""  S^^^^^on  of 
dition  projected  against  M.  B  ssf-  and  Co?onH  ?>".•  ""  ""'^•'^  ^l^'  «=^P«- 
spatched  to  Bengalwith  four  hundred  F„rhJ       '  ^J'"^'  "^^^  instantly  Se- 
en board  of  the  fleet  commanded  hv  fn^P^fJ^^nd  one  thousand  sepoys, 
rive  till  the  I5th  of  SSber  at^a  vfe'^^f^rS--  ,  '^'"^^  ^'^  ""'  a'' 
branchof  the  Ganges,  where  th^inhah^f if,?!  Tn^^  ^"'^^'  ^'■^"•■^ted  an  a 
alter  their  misfortSne     Sr  Lst  odS  L'^'^  ^"'"""  ^""^  taken  refuse 
Busbudgia,  Tanna,  Fort  Win  am  an7r»Vn.?.?  ^*'«'-«. against  the  forts  of 
enemy.    All  these  were  Seed  almost  ai««i''  "".T '"  '*'"  ^^""^^  °f  the 
Hoogly,  the  place  of  rendezvous  fo?alin\tioT  ^« ''ry^Pfoached  them, 
warehouses  and  shops  being  Says  fiS  with ^h2 '"f^  *°  ««"?»''  ('^ 
of  the  country),  was  likexvise  reduced  and  dil/J     T^^?l  "'^''^handize 
and  store-houses  of  salt  on  each  side  nf  thl  ,-  ^^'''  u"^  "'  granaries 
KS;.^  the  nabob,  by  .e^^^^  Z'i.:^^^^ 

terSfd^^^SSltl  raTnerS^f  "^"■^^'  "^  — ^  ^- 
however,  he  was  intimidated  by  a  su',SsfuTattK^n'"'i"'-  ''™'»  "^'»' 
induced  h.m  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  thp  Q.h  ^r  p  k  "  '"*  *=^'"P'  ^^hich 
following  conditions:-!.  That  the  nrililpl?  "^^  Fehruary,  1757,  on  the 
the  Mogul  should  not  be  dispuJed  .-I2  rfe  fi^^"^"'^  '"  ^^'  ^"?''«h  by 
should  pass  by  land  or  wa  e^  ree  ^f  an  v ,  '  f^A  n 'V'*^  Knglish  orders 
tones  which  had  been  seized  by  the  nabob  sh";?,!  A"  ''^«  ?"'»P«"y's  fac- 
soods  money,  and  efl-ects  acco^unted  ?or  If  tII  "'« 

have  liberty  to  fortify  Calcutta  •  a  d^  T^T^'  Tu'^^  "'®  English  should 
As  intelligence  was  now  recel^p^  .r ,'  ^T!"  ^^eir  own  gold  and  silver. 

an  attack  was  meditateLn  cTandernarre   "\T''  ^'■^Tu''^^  '^"8'='"^. 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  nabob    hf.T'.    ^'/^''"^'"ed,  therefore,  only 
of  the  treaty,  he  sen  a  letter  SAdmir'lV,"  *^'^'  "^'''  ^^^  conclusioi, 
f;nlion.andi,rmising  that  the     ngnsl^ts^nS  r'"^^,''"'""  •^''  "^'^  '"- 
him  as  soon  as  th.y  made  the.nSes  maE  nf  Ph"  'i'"'  "'"'  'S^'"*^' 
was  8  renuously  denied  by  the  admiril    «".?'.        Chandernagore.    This 
"1  which  the  latter  made  use  of  exTessio?ii  A    1!"'^''' ^'^  ^^""'^  P««s*^''. 
ply  a  tacit  consent  that  ChandernaE  !t,«  m  k ''''l  "'^'"'^  supposed  to  in, 
therefore  made,  and    t   soo„  ^SeJ     Th'^'-'fi^^-  A"  attack  was 
Meemed  to  be  by  no  means  atrrofCLi    .     o    ^'"^  intelligence,  howeve- 
displeasureon  accoum  Tthe^  E nt  i'^hlufS       ?r''     Vp-tended 
plained  that  they  had  ravaged  some  pa   I  o?hi!  S'  •'"'""''  ""'^  ««"»- 
denied  by  the  admiral;  but  from  this  thnphn.hn    ?.''"""'on8.    This  was 
for  war     The  nabob  returned  no  answer  ^H    .f '"'  ',^1  ""f^^  preparation.. 
sent  a  declaration  of  war     ThP  Pn„^f  t      '"  •  '^  ^^'^  "'^  ^""6,  when  he 
on  the  deposition  of  tL  nabob    which  at'^hu'''  ^'''"""  "''^  '''^^'^^ 
hy  supporting  the  pretensions  of  ileer  AffieiVliT  ''PP^^'i^d  practicable, 
nto  a  conspiracy  against  him  .  Meer  ?Sl.^'' P^"'"' •"''''»  ^^d  entered 
Clverdi  Cawn,  the  Jred^ceS  «;  o^lu'^f '?' -i^"'^-'"^''"^'^  '^'  «i«ter  of 
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!*n.  «na  was  now  supported  it 
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iiis  pretensions  by  the  general  of  the  horse,  and  by  Jugget  Seet,  the  na- 
bob s  b»i\ker,  ilie'richesl  merchant  in  all  India. 

Colonel  Clive  began  his  march  against  Surajah  Dowla  on  the  13th  ol 
June.  The  decisive  action  at  Plassey  followed  (June  23),  in  which  the 
treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  comanded  part  of  the  nabob's  troops, 
stood  neuter  during  the  engagement,  and  rendered  the  victory  easy.  At 
laybreak  the  nabob's  army  of  fifteen  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand 
foot,  advanced  to  attack  the  Kiiglish.  Clive's  troops  were  posted  in  a 
grove  defended  by  mud-banks.  After  cannonading  them  till  noon,  the 
enemv  retired  to  their  fortified  camp  ;  and  shortly  after,  Clive  stormed  an 
angle"  of  it,  put  them  to  the  rout,  and  pursued  them  for  a  space  of  six 
miles.  The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital,  but  left  it  the  following 
evening  disguised  like  a  faquir,  witli  only  two  attendants.  By  these  he 
appears  to  have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for  on  the  3rd  of  July 
he  was  found  wandering  forsaken  and  almost  naked  on  the  road  to  Patna. 
Next  day  he  was  brought  back  to  Muxadabad,  and  a  few  hours  after  pri- 
vately  beheaded  by  Meer  Jaffier's  eldest  son.  Meer  JafTier  and  his  Kii- 
glisb  allies  now  took  possession  of  tlie  capital  in  trinmph.  On  the  29lh 
of  June,  Colonel  Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and,  in  presence  of  the  rajahs 
find  grandc's  of  the  court,  solemnly  handed  him  to  the  musiiud  (or  car- 
pet) and  throne  of  slate,  where  he  was  unanimously  saluted  subahdar, 
or  nabob,  and  received  the  submission  of  all  preFCi.t.  While  these  trans- 
actions were  going  forward,  the  utmost  efforts  were  used  to  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  Bengal.  It  had  all  along,  indeed,  been  the  opinion 
of  Clive  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  French  and  English  to  co-exist  in 

India.  .  ,  ,        r. 

Both  parties  now  received  considerable  reinforcem'i'nls  from  Kurope  ; 
Admiral  Pocock  was  joined  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  five  men-of-war 
and  two  frigates;  while  a  squadron  was  sent  from  Franco  having  on 
board  General  Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  The  British  admiral 
went  in  quest  of  the  French  fleet,  and  an  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  French  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  killed  and  a 
great  number  wounded.  In  the  treaty  conflnded  by  Clive  with  the  new 
subahdar,  it  was  stipulated  that  one  hundred  lacs  of  rupees  should  be  paid 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  their  losses  and  the  expenses  of  the  cam- 
paign, with  compensation  to  all  the  sufl"orers  at  the  taking  of  Calcutta 
the  company  was  also  to  have  the  zomindary,  (or  right  of  farming  tlif. 
produce  of  the  soil  claimed  by  the  crown)  of  a  tract  of  country  to  the 
pouth  of  that  city.  The  subalidar  was  also  profuse  in  his  donations  to 
tnose  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  His  gifts  to  Clive  amounted 
tOdflSO.OOO;  and  however  much  the  latter  may  have  bcfii  censured  at 
the  time  for  receiving  a  reward  from  the  subahdar,  he  was  justified  by  the 
usages  of  Asia,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  refuse  a 
gift  from  the  prince  whom  he  had  so  greatly  benefitted. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1759  proved  entirely  favourable  to  the  Bri- 
tish arms.  D'Ache,  the  French  admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly 
handled  by  Admiral  Pocock  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1758,  having  refuted  hiH 
fleet,  and  beinj  reiiif(>rred  by  three  men-of-war  at  the  islands  of  Mauri- 
tius and  lourljon,  now  vein... ol  ^••'•e  more  to  face  his  .mtagonist.  A 
third  battle  ensued  on  the  Wth  of  .Sepiemuei,  1759,  when  tl.e  French,  not 
withstanding  their  superiority  both  in  number  of  ships  and  weight  of 
metal,  were  obliged  to  retreat  wnh  considerable  loss,  having  fifiocn  hiin- 
dred  men  killed  and  wounded,  while  those  on  board  the  Finglish  fleet  did 
not  excpfid  five  hundred  and  seventy.  By  the  17th  of  October  the  BriliRh 
fleet  was  completely  refitted;  and  Admiral  Pocock,  having  been  joined  hv 
A  reinforcement  of  four  men-of-war,  soon  after  returned  to  England.  All 
Ihia  time  the  unfortunate  General  Lally  had  been  employed  in  unsuccess- 
fal  eudoavourb  to  retrieve  the  ufl^airs  of  his  counlryineii :  but  his  fate  wa» 
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takert/Slll^Jr^lK^S^'llf-^;^'-..  had  l.tely  been 
of  ihe  French  eeneral  th*.  Rriflh  ^  ""'"her  was  entirely  in  favour 
hundred  EurpeSr?nclu^nf  a  Slorv?„  r''''''V''«  °'l'^  of  ^seventeen 

inginto  the  field  only  fourteen  DiPOP<.nfI.o.^^  -irtillery,  the  English  brin?- 
French  had  twenty -fi ve  p  eces  K.?fi/l5T.?H  fi„'«'^  ""1  ^T'^'''  ^^"«  '^« 
the  fort.  The  bat^lle  be^  at  noon  Silult  v  4  JrVori""''  ''f  "^' 
Ihe  whole  French  army  fled  toward  S™'  k  .^'  ^^^  '"  ^''tee  hour^ 

Colonel  Coote  now  caused  the  ronnfrw  <«»,/..      .  j  . 
of  this  fortress,  by  way  of  retaliSS  fL  ,vh.,T,*''^''  '°  l^'l  ''."y  ^«t«» 
(he  neighborhood  of  iViLras      Het?pn  !♦    ^'/''u  ^'^^"ch  had  done  in 
which  furrendered  n  one  3a'y  •  a  cons  derahl  J°H  V^f  "'^'  "I  Cheltaput. 
was  intercepted  by  C\,ptai.rbV;ith      he  for.^^  ""^  '^«  ''"^'"y 

Freud,  had  now  no  fleet  i,,theVe  mm       e  •!  Im   li  l"."  h'!"  =  ''"'^'  ."'   '^'^ 

VVIu.e  the  Unt.sh  were  thus  en.yloyed,  ftlUr  Jaffier!  the    ahobof  Rph 
II. m  in.t,ii  vttiuLu  HI  sixiy-iour  crore  o    runees  fiihont  -"Hn  nnn  nim 
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Ai..  the  ..abob's  son-in-law.  A,r  hi»  dethron^n;;.;;;  l^^wh^iTu;;  y;;S 

B.  and  Lhiliajfoniif,  were  to  be  made  over  t< 
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lacs  «>f  rupees  from  Cossim,  who  was  desirous  of  making  the  first  act 
of  his  power  the  assassination  of  Jaflier;  and  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased when  he  found  that  the  English  intended  giving  him  protvciionat 
Calcutta. 

It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  Meer  Cossim,  raised  to  the  nabobship 
in  this  manner,  would  be  more  faithful  to  the  I'.ngiish  than  Meer  Jaffiei 
had  been.  Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  the  company  could 
indeed  be  reasonably  expected  from  such  a  revolution.  No  successor  of 
Meet  Jaffier  could  be  more  entirely  in  subjection  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.  This  last  consideration  had  induced 
many  of  the  council  at  first  to  oppose  the  revolution ;  and  indeed  thp 
only  plausible  pretence  for  it  was,  that  the  administration  of  Meer  JaiHer 
was  so  very  weak,  that,  unless  he  was  aidt-.d  and  even  controlled  by  some 
persons  of  ability,  he  himself  must  soon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the 
mterests  of  the  company  along  with  him.  Meer  Cossim,  however,  was  a 
man  of  very  difTerent  disposition  from  his  father  in-law.  As  he  knew  he 
had  not  been  served  by  the  Knglish  out  of  friendship,  so  he  did  nut  think 
of  making  any  return  out  of  gratitude ;  but,  instead  of  this,  considered 
only  how  he  could  most  easily  break  with  such  troublesome  allies.  For 
a  while,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take  all  the  advantage  he 
could  of  his  alliance  with  them.  By  their  assistance  he  cleared  his  do- 
minions of  invaders,  and  strengthened  his  frontiers,*  and  he  reduced  the 
rajahs  who  had  rebelled  against  his  predecessor,  obliging  them  to  pay  the 
usual  tribute ;  by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby  se- 
cured the  fidelity  of  his  troops. 

Having  thus,  by  the  assistance  of  the  English,  brought  his  government 
into  subjection,  he  took  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  himself 
against  their  power.  As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to  Cal- 
cutta, gave  the  English  factory  tliere  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  his 
actions,  and  interrupting  his  designs  when  they  thought  proper,  lie  took 
up  his  residenco  at  Mongheer,  a  place  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,  which  he  fortified  in  the  best  and  most  expeditious  manner. 
Sensible  of  the  advantages  of  thi  European  discipline,  he  now  resolved 
to  new-model  his  army.  For  t.iis  purpose  he  collected  all  the  Arme'uan, 
Persian,  Tartar,  and  other  soldiers  of  fortune,  whose  military  chHracters 
might  serve  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  Indian  forces,  and  abate  their  natural 
timidity.  He  also  collected  all  the  wandering  Europeans  who  had  borne 
arms,  and  the  sepoys  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  English  service, 
an<^  distributed  tneui  among  his  troops.  He  changed  the  fashion  of  tlie 
Indian  matchlocks  to  muskets,  and  made  many  excellent  improvements 
in  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  all  the 
pains  taken  by  Meer  Cossim  to  discipline  his  troops  had  not  rendered 
them  able  to  cope  with  the  Europpans.  Several  arts  of  treacherous  hos- 
tility on  his  part  was  followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war  ;  and  several 
engagemenls  took  place,  in  all  of  which  the  British  army  proved  victori 
ous,  and  Cossim's  army  retreated.  His  active  enemy  accordingly  pone 
trated  into  the  heart  of  his  territories,  crossed  the  numerous  brunches  ol 
the  Ganges,  and  traversed  morasses  and  forests  in  search  of  the  native 
foe.  At  length  the  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nuiiui* 
Nullas,  August  3, 17G3.  Cossim  had  chosen  his  post  with  great  judgment, 
and  his  forces  had  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  European  army,  not 
only  in  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  division  into  brigiideg, 
and  even  in  their  clothing.  The  battle  was  morn  obstinate  than  usiiiii, 
being  continued  for  fcur  hours:  hut  though  the  Indian  army  consisted  ol 
no  fewpv  than  twenty  thousand  horse  and  eight  thousand  foot,  the  English 
pro'ed  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
with  the  loss  of  all  their  cannon.  MeerCossim  was  subdued  and  deposed, 
and  Meer  J»(fl«r  once  more  seated  on  the  musnud.     I.'ia  reign  was,  how- 
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flver,  very  short;  and  on  his  death  the  council  of  Calcutta  raised  to  it  hiB 
oon,  Nujum-ud-Dowla,  making  him  pay,  as  usual,  a  large  sum  for  his  ele! 
vation-  ° 

The  high  character  whiPh  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  East 

T^^^^irilln''"  ul'  f",'.  '^^  ««^«'-"«'«n»  oHndia  ;  and  on  the  3d  of  MaJ 
1765,  he  landed,  with  full  powers  as  commander-in-chief,  president,  and 
governor  of  Bengal      He  remained  in  India  about  two  years,  dnring  wh^ch 
period  he  effected  the  most  desirable  reformations  in  both  the  civU  and 
military  departmeiUs.     Sujah-ad-Dowla,  subahdarof  Oude.  and  the  non^ 
inal  emperor  of  Delhi,  Shah  Alem  II.,  having  assisted  Me«r  Cossim"  thS 
English  marched  against  them.     Allahabad  "and   Lucknow  wei*  taken! 
The  nabob  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  by  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war 
and  the  emperor  conferred  upon  the  K.fglish  ti.e  revenSe  of  BengS.  »" 
har,  and  Orissa,  and  his  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the  territoriis  co.u 
quered  by  them   within  the  nominal  extent  of  the  Mogul  empire     The 
East  India  Company  had  now  acquired  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the 
most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Kumpl ;  and  from  this  date.  a.  d   17M:  com^ 
mences  the  recognized  sovereignty  of  the  English  in  Hindostan.     It  "a 
worthy  "f  notice  that,  although  actually  independent,  the  great  siibahdars 
continued  to  the  last  moment  of  the  empire  to  solici    imperial  firma  s  J! 
patents  from  the  court  of  Ddhi,  confirming  them  in  the  pTe   they  al  eady 
possBHsed      In  the  south  of  India,  besides  the  real  authority  ii,  the  Car! 
m,ti.-,the  Engish  had  received  the  northern  circars  in  gran   from  the 
Nizam,  on  condition  t)f  furnishing  a  body  of  troops  in  time  of  war.    This 
alliance  involved  them  in  a  aeries  of  contests  with  Hyder  Ali   who  h^d 
made  himself  sultan  of  the  Hindu  state  of  Mysore.     The  poti  i'caUmpor. 
tance  acquired  by  the  East   India  Company  indu.red  the  govern  neTof 
Great  Britaia  to  claim  a  «hare  in  the  adminisirati.m  of  the  Indian  territo- 
ries; and  in  1773  it  was  determined  in  parliament,  that  all  civil  and  in  H- 
tary  correspondence  should  be  submitted  to  the  king's  ministers  •  that  a 
supremecourt  of  judicature  should  be  tent  out  from  Enaland-  and  that 
the  three  presidencies  slu.uld  be  subject  to  a  governor-general  andcounciL 
the  former  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king.  ana  council, 

.„?iTH""'''"P'*^u  fi^tgoyernor-general,  found  the  company's  finan- 
ces n  India  mucii  embarrassed,  and  a  general  confederation  against  the 
English  in  progress  amongst  the  native  powers.     Notwithstanding  violent 
opposition  in  his  council,  he  coiuUicted  the  ff()vernm«Mit  thromrh  it«  rfim 
culMos,  repulsed  Hyder.  humbled  the  Mahratfas.  a,i7<.b;aird'?  om  Asef- 
ad  Dowla.  the  subahdar  of  Oiido,   the  zeiniiul.iry   of  Benares      On   hi. 
return  to  England,  Warren  Hastings  was  impea.-hed  by  the  house  of  com 
mons  for  corruption  and  oppressi.m.  and  tried  bof,.re  the  house  of  lords 
I  he  trial,  owing  to  frequnit  interruptions,  was  protracted  for  seven  years! 
at  tiK,  end  of  which   lie  was  honourably  acquitted.     The  procoedinM 
however,  are  not  necessary  to  be  here  dwelt  upon,  as  they  belong  ,S 
csper.ally  to  i|,e  parliamentary  hisiory  of  Ki.glLnd.     Durliig  his  twS 
yearn' government  in   India.  Warren  haslings  ha.l  raised  the  revenTie  to 

(tto' j:.itT;;rcr;;y. ""' '"' ""'  "'^""^  '^«'^«  "'•"'«"-  -"^ « »-°' 

Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded  as  governor-general  in  1786.     The  relations 
between  the  Uritish  jrovern.nent  and  those  of  Luc-know  and  HyderTad 
were  revmed  and  strengthmeil ;  and  in  a  war  wiih  Tippoo  Saib  Shad 
...cceeded  Hyder  in  the  prin.ipal.ty  of  .Mysore.  l,ord  Kriwa    1  deS 

s  armies,  and  besieger!  hi.,  capital,  SeringHpatam.  The  sXn.  to  of^ 
t«m  pence,  gavfl  up  considerable  territory  to  the  Uritish.  It  was  und« 
the  Md,„,„istrHt,on  of  Lord  Oornwallis.  wh.»  whs  possessed  of  fir,  ra?e 
q  aliiins  for  this  office,  that  the  principal  judicial  and  revenue  res"   ,ion^ 

.._..,  _,.„.,,.  -tni.i.ijirrs.     »«*«'•»- Liora  itiiawaiiis  returned 
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to  England,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  John  Shore;  but  the  pacific  8/3. 
tern  of  policy   followed  by  him  forfeited  that  cunuidoration  whicli  the 
British  government  lield  in  his  predecessor's  time  amongst  the  native 
states.     In  179ti  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards  mar- 
quis of  Wellesley.     Tippoo  had  greatly  augmented  his  army,  and  many 
eevere  battles  had  been  fought  between  him  and  the  British,  but  wiiliout 
Lumi:<ling  his  tone,  or  much  disminishing  his  power.     For  several  yearH, 
in  fact,  the  affairs  of  India  had  conunued  in  a  state  of  doubtful  tranqiiilliiy. 
The  jealousy  of  the  British  was  at  length  justly  aroused  by  a  proclama- 
tion of  the  French  goviernor  of  the  isle  of  France,  in  1798,  which  openly 
mentioned  an  alliance  formed  between  Tippoo  and  the  French  reptib'ic 
for  the  destruction  of  the  British  power  in  Inviia.     The  governor-general, 
on  this,  demanded  an  explanation  of  him,  which  being  evasive  and  evj. 
denily  intended  to  procrastinate  our  military  operations,  the  reduction  of 
tie  fort  of  Seringapatam  was  imm>jdiately  resolved  on.     After  having 
been  repulsed,  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  atiairk  of  the  Bombay  army 
under  General  Stuart,  Tippoo  Saib  retreated  to  Seringapatam.    The  main 
drmy,  under  General  Harris,  consisted  of  Ihirly-one  thousand  men,  be- 
jiide  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  all  completely  equipped  :  that  under  General 
Stuart  was  equally  e>1icient.     On  the  3rd  of  April  the  army  came  within 
sight  of  Seringapatam,  took  its  position  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  6ih  the 
principal  outposts  were  in  possession  of  the  British.     Several  letters  pass- 
ed, and  on  the  30ih  General  Harris  received  an  overture  of  peace  from 
Tippoo,  which  he  answered,  on  the  2'2d,  with  a  draft  of  preliminaries;  but 
the  terms  were  too  severe  for  the  enemy  to  accept.     On  the  2d  of  May, 
therefore,  the  British  batteries  began  to  open,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
4  breach  was  made  in  the  faussebray  wall ;  the  main  rampart  was  shat- 
tered ;  and,  to  complete  the  misfortune  of  the  besieged,  a  shot  having 
struck  their  magazine,  it  blew  up  with  a  dreadful  explo.'iion.     The  breuch 
oeingt'    ught  practioible,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  May,  four  thousand 
men  were  stationed  in  the  trenches  before  day-break.  The  assault  waskd 
on  by  General  Baird,  and  began  at  one  o'clock      In  six  minutes  the  fur- 
lorn  nope  had  reached  the  summit  of  the  breach,  where  the  British  col- 
ours were  instantly  planted.     In  a  few  minutes,  ine  breach,  which  was 
one  hundred  feet  wide,  whs  crowded  with  men.     After  a  short  conflict  the 
panic  became   general  in  the  fort ;  thousands  quitted  it,  and  others  laid 
down  their  arms.     A  lla^'  of  truce  was  soon  alter  sent  to  the  pahice  of 
the  Hultan,  offering  protection  to  him  and  his  friends  upon   siirrendering 
uncondilionally.     The  young  prince  surrendered  to  Gcncriil  Uaird.  and 
llieb<»dy  of  Tippoo  was  afterward  found  in  the  gateway  of  the  fort,  lying 
among  heaps  of  slain,  covered  with  wounds.     His  dominions  were  now 
partitioned  among  his  conquerors,  and  the  Mahrattas  were  admiitcd  to  a 
ihare,  from  motives  of  policy,  (hough  they  hnd  taken  no  pari  in  iho  \v;ir. 
A  descendant  of  the  ancient  rajahs  of  Mysore,  about  Hve  years  old,  \\;\s 
sought  out  and  placed  on  the  throne  with  great  cereiuDiiy,  under  ceriHin 
conditions :  and  the  sons  and  relations  of  Tippoo  were  roinovcii  to  ilit- 
Carnatic.     Thus  terminated  one  of  the  most  im|iortanl  wars  in  winch  tin,' 
Anglo-Indians  had  been  ever  engaged;  and    for  some  tune,  at  leiust, 
t  secured  them  from  the  re-appearance  of  a  formidable  ciieiny.    A.  1). 
1799. 

A3  ;he  conquests  of  Tippoo  and  Hyder  were  retained  by  the  Uriiisli, 
iind  a  subsidiary  treaty  had  been  formed  with  the  Nr«;im,  by  whnh  tlic  ilo- 
fence  of  Jiis  dominions  was  unrlcrtakon  by  them  upon  providing  for  tlio 
expense,  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccan  was  now  directly  or  indirectly 
suiijeci  to  their  authorilv.  irrHiigenienis  were  not  eoneliided  with  Iti*' 
nabob  of  Onde,  by  whicl;  •''  .'lower  part  of  the  Doiub  and  oilier  rountriis 
were  ceded  to  the  British  for  the  RU|)port  of  a  subsidiary  force.  Tpon 
iheao  iraiiBHctiuni  followed  a  war  with  tlie  Mahratta  chicfa,  3cintia  and, 
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Ra§oji  Bhosla,  rajah  of  Berar,  whose  armies  were  defeated  in  ihe 
6011th  by  Sa  Arthur  Weliesley,  brother  of  the  governor-general,  and  ir 
Jie  north  by  Lord  Lake ;  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Doiiab,  with  Deliii  ant 
Agra,  were  taken  possession  of  in  the  north ;  whilst  in  the  south,  Cut 
tack  on  the  eastern,  and  part  of  the  Guzerat  «)n  the  western  coast,  were 
aanexcd  to  the  British  dominions.  A  war  with  Holkar,  another  iViahratta 
pnnce,  followed.  He  made  a  rapid  incursion  into  the  Douab,  and  com- 
mitted some  ravages ;  but  was  pursued  by  Lord  Lake  to  the  Sikh  coun- 
try, and  ail  his  territories  occupied  by  a  British  force.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, was  restored  to  him  at  the  peace. 

In  1805  Lord  Weliesley  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  again  an- 
pointed  governor-general.     His  policy  was  of  a  pacific  character;  and 
upon  his  death,  soon  after  his  arrivsU  in  India,  it  was  adopted  by  his  tenv 
^Zi^^  sui^cessor.  Sir  Georfre  Barlow.    Lord  Minto  arrived  in  India  in 
1807.     His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  subjugation  of  the  re- 
maining possessions  of  the  French  in  the  Kast;  and  the  Isle  of  France 
and  Mauritius,  and  the  lar^e  island  of  .lava,  were  subdued  by  armaments 
fitted  out  in  India.     At  the  end  of  1813  the  marquis  of  Hastings  arrived 
as  governor-general.     The  determination  of  his  predecessors  to  abstain 
from  interference  with  the  native  slates  had  been  attended  with  deplora- 
ble dissensions  among  themselves,  and  had  encouraged  them  to    -jmrnit 
outrages  on  the  British  dominions,  the  repressal  of  whi  :h  soon  led  to 
active  warfare.     On   the  northern  frontier  the  conduct  of  the  Ghorka 
government  of  Nepnul  having  provoked  hostilities,  th)  Himalaya  was 
raversed  by  the  British  armies,  und  an  extensive  tract  r  f  mountain  coun- 
tly  perinaiiently  annexed  to  the  state.     The  aggressions  of  the  Pindarees. 
a  set  of  freebooters,  secretly  supported  by  the  Mahratla  princes,  were 
next  punished  by  the  annihilation  of  their  hordes.     In  1814  these  bands 
comprised  about  forty  thousand  horse,  and  they  subsisted   wholly  on 
plunder.     In  the  course  of  operations  against  them,  the  peishwa  and  the 
rajah  of  Nagpore  attempted,  by  treachery  and  murder,  to  rid  themselves 
of  British  control ;  and  hostilities  ensued,  which  placed  the  territories 
and  persons  of  ooth  princes  in  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  a.  d.  1818 
llie  Pindarees  were  at  first  bodies  of  mercenary  horse,  serving  dilTerenl 
princes  for  hire  during  war.  and  in  time  of  peace  subsisting  upon  plunder. 
Lands  along  the  Ni'rbuddah  had  been  assigned  to  some  of  their  leaden 
by  tile  prunes  of  Malwa;  and  from  hence  they  occasionally  made  incup- 
sione  into  the  British  provinces,  devastating  the  country  in  the  most  fero- 
liious  manner,  and  disappearing  before  a  force  could  be  assembled  against 
them.    It  was  resolved,  however,  in  the  year  1817,  to  hunt  them  to  their 
native  holds,  and  either  exterminate  or  drive  them  from  the  position 
•*hich  they  occupied,  in  the  centre  of  India.     By  the  end  of  the  rainy 
ieason  of  that  year,  a  numerous  army  took  the  field  for  this  purpose. 
Ine  plan  was,  that  the  nrmif^s  of  the  different  presidencies  should  ad- 
vance HoulhwanI,  and  gradually  converging  to  a  common  centre,  hem  in, 
Oil  every  side,  the  territory  of  the  robbers.     This  was  at  length  effected; 
ine  greater  part  of  them  being  destroyed,  and  the  rest  humbled  to  sub' 
mission. 

Upon  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  Puna,  and  part  of  the  Mahratta 
lerriiorii«,  were  retained,  and  the  rest  restored  to  the  rajah  of  Satara. 
Appa  Saib,  the  rajah  of  Nagpore,  who  had  escaped  from  confinement^ 
was  (lepimed,  and  a  grandson  of  the  former  rajah  elevated  to  the  throne, 
ttolkar,  a  y.iuih,  was  taken  under  the  British  protection,  which  was  also 
pxiejule.l  i(.  the  Hajpnt  princes.  By  these  arraiiKcinents  the  whole  oi 
Hindustan  was  bnniglit  under  the  power  or  control  of  the  British  govoj-n- 
nifini.  Ill  isas  the  inanjuis  of  ILmtiiigs  qinited  his  government,  leavinir 
Ornish  India  in  a  proud  and  prosperous  condition  Al  the  end  of  th« 
•Mine  year  Lord  Amherst  arrived  from  Knaland.     In  1824  war  broke  oijf 
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with  the  Burmese,  who  bad  for  many  years  given  much  trouble  on  tha 
eastern  frontier.  An  expedition  was  sent  to  Rangoon,  which,  in  the 
second  year  of  hosJililies,  advanced  nearly  to  Ava,  the  capital ;  and  the 
Uurman  atovernment  was  glad  to  purchase  peace  in  1826  by  the  cession 
of  Assam,  Aracan,  and  the  Tenasserim  provinces.  The  beginning  of  the 
same  year  was  signalized  by  the  capture  of  Bhurtpore,  a  strong  fortress 
in  Upper  India.  The  more  recent  events  in  British  India  will  be  found 
given  as  fully  as  limits  would  permit,  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  historv 
of  England.  ^ 


THE  HISTORY  OF  PERSIA 

'  Thk  limits  of  this  most  ancient  and  celebrated  empire  have  been  vari- 
ously staled ;  but  its  original  name  was  Klam,  so  culled  from  the  sou  of 
Shem,  wiiose  descendants  were  its  first  inhabitants.  In  the  books  of 
Daaiel,  Ks  ;^  s,  &c.,  it  is  called  by  the  names  of  Pars  or  Pharas,  whence 
the  modern  name  of  Persia;  but  from  what  those  names  were  derived  is 
now  uncertain.  From  the  accounts  of  those  who  have  most  studied  the 
bubject  it  would  anpear  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Persia  was  situated 
more  to  the  east  .  '^  north-east  than  the  present;  whence,  until  its  authori- 
ty extended  over  Media  and  Assyria,  it  was  but  little  known  (o  the  nations 
of  EiJJrope.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  from 
Bahlica,  or  Baikh,  its  capital;  but  is  termed  by  oriental  writers,  Iran.  The 
country  beyond  it  constituting  modern  Tarlary,  the  Scythia  of  the  aiii'ients, 
IS  galled  by  the  orientals, 'I'uran  ;  and  between  these  two,  Iran  and  Turan. 
collisions  were  frequent  in  early  times. 

The  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from  the  obscurity  of  antiquity 
with  Cyrus.  Hystaspes,  the  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  coniemporary,  un- 
der whom  Zoroaster  lived,  belongs  to  the  uncerlahi  time  beiore  Cyrus 
With  Cvrus  (559—529  ii.  c.)  began  the  period  of  Persian  power  in  the 
west.  By  uniting  the  Persians  and  Medes  under  the  sceptre,  he  made 
them  the  ruling  nation  in  western  Asia;  he  conquered  Croesus,  took  Baby- 
lon, and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  Although  the  history  of  Cyrus  is  very  ob- 
scure. It  is  certain  that  he  not  only  founded  a  vast  empire,  but  estal)li8hed 
It  by  his  genius  and  valour.  He  defeated  the  Bahylonians,  together  with 
all  their  numerous  allies,  at  the  famous  battle  of 'Thymlira  ;  overturned 
the  monarchy,  and  made  himself  master  of  Babylon.  He  afterward  con- 
siderably extended  his  conquests  ;  and  the  boundary  of  his  vast  empire 
was  the  river  Indus  on  the  east,  the  Caspian  and  Eiixiiie  seas  on  the 
noriii,  the  iEgean  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the  ilStolia,  with  the  Arabian  oi 
Persian  Gulf,  on  the  south.  Althouffh  his  charix'ter  has  been  given  to  us 
very  differently  by  Xenophon  and  Herodotus,  H  must  be  allowed,  upon 
the  whole,  that  he  was  tioih  a  powerful  and  a  worthy  prince.  He  iiitro 
duced  a  new  discipline  into  his  army;  and  furnished  them  with  weanona 
for  cltise  c(mibat  instead  of  bows  and  arrows,  which  eontribuled  in  a  great 
measure  toward  his  extraordinary  success.  Having  settled  the  civil  go 
verinnent  of  the  conquered  kingdoms,  and  restored  the  Jews  to  theirown 
and.  Cyrus  took  a  review  of  his  forces,  which  he  found  t.M  insist  of  six 
hundred  thousand  foot,  one  hundrttd  and  twenty  thousand  lii>i.>«'.  and  iwn 
thousand  chariots  armed  with  scjthe*     With  these  ho  e-c,  laded  his  do 
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minion  over  all  the  nations  to  the  confines  of  Ethiopia  and  to  the  Red  Sea 
after  which  he  continued  to  reign  peaceably  over  his  vast  en.pire  till  Wa 
death,  which  happened  about  529  b.  c. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Camuyses  (529-522>,  who  conquered 
Tyre.  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  After  him  a  Magian  ruled  for  a  short  tfme 
who  gave  himself  out  as  Smerdis,  brother  of  Cambyses.    He  was  de-' 

if™h^tuea.ue7(5?i'' Tb%"^^^  '''/ "T?  ^^ '"'' *>'  »»>«   '^^te 

01  nis  colleagues  (5^1— 487  b.  c.)     He  reduced  liie  revolted  kingdom  of 

Babylon,  and  subdued  Tiirace,  Macedonia,  and  a  small  part  of  Iifdiafbu 
his  attempt  to  conquer  the  Scythians  beyond  the  Danube  was  unsucceS 
ln\S'  'ifT'^u^^  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which  hadTtempted 
to  shake  oflF  the  Persian  yoke  (501  b.  c.)  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  iThis 

Z  K'e     ^87    JS^B^^^Pff'^'l^"''.'  ^'g^P^^-olted  from  him.  "h 
If    .    .  K    .[     >r^  ,    "•  ^•'  effected  the  submiss  on  of  Eirvpt.  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  on  the  field  of  Marathon  and  at  Salamfs  and  Ztl 
Ob  iged  to  defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a  disastrous  w^n 

Under  ArtHxerxes  Long.manus.  (the  Ahasuerus  of  Scripture),  the  first 
symptoms  of  decline  became  visible.    Egypt  apain  revol  ed    and  ?v«I 
again  conquered  after  a  bloody  8truggle.''^'the^G  Lk  war  trmfnaled 
disadvantagejjusly,  .n  449  b.  o.  ;  and  Megabyzus  excited  a  dangerous  in- 
siirreclion.    The  next  changes  of  government  were  rapid  a  fd  violent 
Xerxes  II.,  his  only  legitimate  son.  was  murdered,  afier  a  reio^^of  forty 
five  days,  by  his  natural  brother,  Sogdianus,  who  suffered  .he  same  fate  sfx 
months  afterward,  by  the  hands  of  another  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxorxes- 
Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Darius  II.:  and  reigned  unt    404  b  c 
under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Parysatis.     The  revolts  of  lis  satins 
hastened  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  the  Persians  were  obliged  w  a?! 
knowledge  indepeiulent  kings  in   Egypt.     But  the  internal   troubles  ?„ 
Greece,  of  which  the  Persians  artfully  took  advantage,  saved  them   for  a 
time,  rom  a  united  attack  by  the  Greeks.    Artaxerx^s  (or  Slnenmn)  «^s 
entirely  subservient   to  the  will  of  his   mother.  Parysatis.     His   b  ithe? 
Cyrus,  who  had  been  made  govcrvor  of  Asia  Minor,  supponed  by  ten 
thousand  Greeks,  under  Xenoohon,  attempted  to  dethrone  hnn  (400  b  cT 
but  he  was  defeated  and  kiUea^,    Domestic  dissensions  obliged  the  Lace-' 
dasiriouians  to  abandon  their  advantages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to  conV-S 
the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Antalc.das  (387  b.  c.)     The  army  of  Cy  ug 
comprised  a  body  of  Greek  mercenaries,  who,  after  the  death  o  [he  pS 

emnfs  J!^:i",r''''"^''*T"''  '^'\^'''''  ^^  P^''^''*' *»  defiance  of '^Ilat: 
empts  to  cut  hem  off.    A  particular  account  of  this  has  been  given  bv 

iKsar'"'       ■'         ''''^''"'  '"^  ''  ''""^^"  -''  "^''^  retreat  of  the  ten 

bro^tK'^'JJhTM^h  ^Ji"  *•''■""«  by  putting  to  death  his  numerous 
brothers.     He  re-established  the  Persian  supremacy  over  Phoenicia  and 
Kgypt,  but  was  a  luxurious  and  cruel  prince.     After  a  reign  owentv- 
three  years,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  minister,  Ragoas,  an  E-fy  ,  ia,    in    e- 
vengeforthe  indignities  he  had  heape.l  on  the '^religion  V  is  cmtrv 
B  goas  then  g,ve  the  crown  to  Darius  Codomanus,  a  prince  .the  blood' 
who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  in  three  de.nsive  actions,  on  .he  Graii 
cus.  at  Issns,  and  at  Arbela,  and  lost  his  life  (330  n.  c.) ;  arte?  wlch  Alex 
aadcr  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  empire.     After    he  ba. tie   of 
Arbe  a,  Alexander  took  and  plundered  Persepolis,  whence  he  mard  ed  in  to 
Media.  Ill  pursuit  of  Darius,  who  had  fled  to  Ecbatana,  the  ca  ,i  al      Th  S 

tCH''p'"'r  "T^  ""■  '^^''y  ^^••"«^"^'  f»'".  >''"0"g  whic    were  fo  ?    ' 
tliousand  Greeks,  who  continued  faithful  to  the  Ins..     IJcaides  these  ll 
had  four  thousand  slingers  and  three  thousand  horse,  mos   o    them   Bac- 

aS^t:  Kci;  r.  „'^""r'"^  "^"^'"^  ''-••«'  tharAlexand^r  h"d 

Slm«      .    «.        a"**'/'^  ^'"■'''^  """  ""'''"''•  ^"'l''  "  ^-l-'^'fe'"  •"  raise  another 
array;  but  soon  after  he  determinml  ».,  «nn.i.r»  .  k....i..  ...;.i.  .i._  /__:     \ 
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still  had  left     On  this,  Bessns,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nahirzanfis,  b 
Persian  lord,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  seize  his  person,  and,  if  Alexaiidei 

Cursred  them,  to  gain  his  friendship  by  betraying  their  master  into  his 
ands;  but  if  they  escaped  their  design  was  to  murder  him,  and  usurp 
the  crown.  The  troops  were  easily  gained  over;  but  Darius  himself, 
when  informed  of  their  proceedings,  and  solicited  to  trust  his  person 
among  the  Greeks,  could  not  give  credit  to  the  report.  Tlie  consequence 
was,  that  he  was  in  a  few  days  seized  by  traitors;  who  bound  him  with 
golden  chains,  and  shutting  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  fled  with  him  to 
Bactria.  After  a  most  extraordinary  march  in  pursuit  of  Darius,  Alex- 
ander was  informed  that  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  the  custody  of  Bes- 
sus  and  Nabarcanes,  and  that  he  himself  was  within  one  day's  march  of 
the  conspirators,  whom,  indeed,  he  soon  afterward  overtook,  marching  in 
great  confusion.  His  unexpected  appearance  struck  them,  though  far 
superior  in  number,  with  such  terror,  that  they  immediately  fled ;  and, 
because  Darius  refused  to  follow  them,  Bessus,  and  those  who  were  about 
him,  discharged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  prince,  leaving  him  wallow- 
ing in  his  blood.  After  this  they  all  fleddiflTerent  ways,  and  were  pursued 
by  the  Macedonians  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime,  the  horses  tliat  drew  the  cart  in  which  Darius  was 
shut  up,  sloppi'd  ;  for  the  drivers  had  been  previously  killed  by  Bessus; 
and  Polyslratus,  a  Macedonian,  being  distressed  with  thirst,  was  directed 
by  the  inhabitants  to  a  fountain  near  the  place.  As  he  was  dWiwr  his  hel- 
met with  water,  he  heard  the  groans  of  a  dying  man  ;  and,  lonking  round 
him,  discovered  a  cart  with  a  team  of  wounded  horses,  unable  to  move. 
Approaching  it,  he  perceived  Darius  lying  in  the  cart,  and  having  several 
darts  in  his  body.  He  had  einuigh  of  strength,  however,  left  to  call  for 
water,  which  Polystratus  brought  him  ;  and,  after  drinking,  he  turned 
to  the  Macedonian,  and  with  a  faint  voice  told  him,  that,  in  the  deplorable 
state  to  which  he  was  reduced,  it  was  no  small  comfort  to  him  that  his 
last  words  would  not  be  lost:  he  then  charged  him  to  return  his  hearty 
thanks  to  Alexander  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  to  his  wife  and  family, 
and  to  a<*qiiaiiit  him,  that,  with  his  last  breath,  he  besought  the  (rods  to 
prosper  him,  and  make  him  sole  monarch  of  the  world.  He  added,  that 
it  did  not  so  much  concern  him  as  Alexander  to  pursue  and  bring  to  con 
dign  punishment  those  traitors  who  had  treated  their  lawful  sovereign 
with  such  cruelty.  Then  taking  Ptdystratus  by  the  hand,  "Give  Alex- 
ander your  hand,"  said  he,  "  as  1  give  you  mine,  and  carry  him,  in  my 
name,  the  only  pledge  I  am  nble  to  give,  in  this  condition,  of  my  {>ralitude 
and  affection."  Having  uttered  these  words,  he  expired  in  the  arms  of 
Polystratus.  Ale.xander  coming  up  a  few  minutes  after,  hew  ailed  his 
death,  and  caused  his  body  to  be  interred  with  the  highest  honorrs.  The 
traitor  Uessus  being  at  last  reduced  to  extreme  difliculties,  was  delivered 
up  by  his  own  men,  naked  and  bound,  into  the  hands  of  the  .Macedonians; 
on  which  Alexander  gave  him  to  Oxyathres.  the  brother  of  Darius,  to 
suffer  what  punishment  he  should  think  pntper.  The  manner  of  it  is 
thus  described  by  Plutarch: — Several  trees  being  by  main  force  bent  down 
to  the  ground,  and  one  of  the  traitor's  limbs  being  tied  to  each  of  them, 
the  trees,  as  they  were  Buffered  to  return  to  their  natural  position,  flew 
back  with  such  violence  that  each  carried  with  it  a  limb.  Thus  ended 
the  ancient  empire  of  Persia,  two  hundred  and  nine  years  after  it  had 
been  founded  by  Cyrus,  and  leaving  .\lexander  its  sovereign,  b.c.  329. 
0:i  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander (^23),  the  Seleucides  ruled  over  Persia  until  246  b.  c.  They  were 
succeeded  by  the  Arsacides,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Purthians, 
which  existed  until  229  a.  d.  Ardeshir  Babegan  (Artaxerxes)  then  ob- 
tained the  sovereignly  of  Central  Asia,  and  left  it  to  his  desreiidunis.  llie 
KaHKnides.  who  ruled  four  hundred  and  seven  years.     With  them  bvgina 
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Bur,  Chosroes.  Par^^fs.  and  N^  iSvanf  are '^he  3cTs'?f  P^  "''''•"■ 
mancea.  Ardeshir,  son  of  Sassa...  ruled  from  Sll  to  24i  TlL^f  "".  ™k 
he  carried  on  wiih  the  Romans  ^ere  comLed  Jnd^r'  »-=-  "      i^ 

por  I.,  against  Gordianand  ValerianTtli.:!:^         -  ^.- successor,  Sa- 

of  Sapor,  and  was  treated  in  a  m^t  rJv.  u  .J  "' ''"°'?  '^'"j"'°  "'«  ^"''^^ 
minat^d  until  the  peace  of  Varies  iuhS'o^ele.ianTaU"'^  wT  "°«J  '"' 
the  Great  had  become  of  full  a?e  the  Iwo  „  "  ^  ^'  ^^*"  S»P<" 
He  punished  the  Arabs  forSeir^Scursiorand  foTk  ZT''^  fT^'^' 
prisoner;  and  demanded  from  the  emne?or  of  Pnn-^o  r*"  ""."^  1''  ^«'"«" 
of  ail  the  country  to  the  StrymoTas  ArdLh^rh  h  ^"'^P'®^''^  '^^'^'on 
the  Great.  Constantiue  ll/anS  Jutfa^re'Sed  hi^H^  ^°".'-  ^onstantine 
purchased  peace  by  a  cession  of  thrfiJft  ^  demands ;  but  Jovian 
LtressofNisibis/  Sapor  also  ex^  m  question  and  the 

India.  War  and  peace^  M,ccess?ve'5^Lilowed  Sn^.l"'"  ''^'^^  *""* 
events,  afier  the  death  of  Sapor  '"""wed,  without  any  nnporiant 

pire;tnrrSbi!-&l'd'V^^^^^^^ 

Is  the  allies  or  eneSs  o  Pe  4  YezdeST'^/r  T^""^^!^'^^^^' 
Hans,  conquered  Armenia  in  412  I,uh„  vpfr  4on  "v  ^"^'"^  "(/'^'^  ^^"^^ 
the  throne  by  the  aid  of    he  A^ah,      hI  '  ^"'^'-^nes  V.  ascended 

dosius  II..  deLtedthe  Huns  who  ,L  invaZhif  °^^^^^^ 
the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  He  was  s  ..-JL^^  .  v  ^'"P"'^'  '""^  «-onquered 
misdas'lll.  In  the  year  457  K  /P^l^  ^^  Vararanes  VI.,  anj  Hor- 
theassistnnce  of  tL^Huns  b^u  affpr^r«lT'''  ^'"''"^'^  ''^^  ^^rone  by 
lost  h.slife  in  battle.  nTss  ValenrorKr/"t ''^' "^  them,  and 
..f  his  terrilori.8  by  the  Huns  and  obl.^.^  fi  •"•  V^  '""'PP^^  "^  ''  P^" 
vears.  Tlse  Sassanides  howeier  so  n  ?^  •  .Pf^  .^''^'n  »  tribute  for  two 
Ivobad  subdued  trHins    an^uS  «»'' l'»w« 

198.  by  their  assistance  ye\.*i^a&UolS/^^^^^^^^^  '"'  ""•;»"«' '" 
against  them,  against  AtfanasiuVr  S^  anStlnia'.rr"'*'"*  "''' 

extended  from  the  MediierTaneanioZ'lnSl/  '''"l  "!«''«••«'""  empire 
and  the  confines  of  Egvpr    He  w^«^^  «  '  "       -•'"'"  '"''"  '''  ^^'""'^'^ 

Turks,  w.th  Justi,  ianS'TiSrirtnd  vS  th  "l^'r  *f  ^  '"^''""''  «"J 
ed  fro.ntheoppressionofpeiy  tyrants  Z.it  "'^"'  ^\'T  ''«<leliver- 
ofhis  brother  and  son^l'rLSians  f  *•'""  ^"PP-^^^^^d 'he  rebellions 
oppressi.,,,,  submitted  tLmse  ves  to  him  •  hn,  S'"'r^f"*^  '"'"'  ^reek 
fer  them  into  the  interi(rr  of  S  h  th^"  =  '  he  attempted  ,o  trans 

thed..minion  of  Justi,  an,  Uo/e  armSp.?!  "  P'^""'*  fhemselves  under 
died  of  grief  during  1^,2^1.^.^%.  ""''  "[^^[onom.  Nushirvart 
Hormu2(HornMsdu^s  IV  )  uS  U  e  reio^^  .?  P^  ^\','"  '""''""*''l  ""<J" 
Persian  ^ower  reached  »  h  ii  est  ufch  il"'™"  "-.under  whon.  the 
tended  liis  conquests,  on  the  one  sil  to  P.  ^  successful  wars  he  ex- 
over  Kgypt  tolydia'^J  %tCi;  td  finS'f*^  V  ^"'^^' *^A'  "'«  «'*>«' 
tune  of  war  was  suddenly  SanS  hv  tL  !  .^  "  ^  *'"^"'  ^"'  'he  for- 
Heraciins.     Chosrou  S  all     if  cunm  ests  a  K^^^^  «^  the  emperor 

'im  prisoner,  and  put  him  o  dVa"  TcS  Th„  h  "  ^"  s^"  S'^hes  made 
hastened  by  conti,  ued  domestirfeuds  Sir..  ^  '^"'•»«  of  Persia  wa3 
murdered  in  the  same  year  His  «oni:,i..?;  *"■  '''"^^'^  Shinijeh,  was 
yenrs  old.  succeeded  Lm  an.  w«  ,  f '^'i""^'^'"'^'"-*"*^''  '")•  but  ^even 
Us  (-Sl.ehenar)      The  chief  P^LiH,rtl'^^  ',"  fi"'  1*^  '"«  general  Ser 

s;t;-i--v=Er-^^^ 
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was  attacked  by  the  caliph  Omar,  in  636,  and  Persia  becaj^e  a  prey  to  the 
A.raba  aitd  Turks.    Yezdegerd  lost  his  life  in  651. 

With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  caliphs  begins  the  history  of  the 
modern  Persian  empire.  The  dominion  of  the  Arabs  lasted  five  hundred 
and  eighty-five  years,  from  636  to  1220.  As  Rome  of  the  Arab  governors 
made  themselves  independent,  and  Persian  and  Turkish  princes  possessed 
themselves  of  single  provinces,  Persia  continued  to  be  divided  into  nu' 
merous  petty  states.  Autvug  I'ln  principal  dynasties  were,  in  the  north 
and  north-east,  1.  T;,*  7  ;  ikish  uouse  of  the  Thaheridis  in  Khorasan, 
from  820  to  872  :  'J,  Tho  r  r^;an  dynasty  of  the  Solfarides,  which  de- 
throned  the  one  last  nan)<:d,  and  ruled  over  Khorasan  and  Farsistan  until 
902  ;— 3,  The  Samanide  dynasty,  which  established  its  independence  on 
Khoraean  in  S7i,  under  Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaralnar,  and  lasted  to 
999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son,  dethroned  the  Soffarides,  and  became  pow- 
erful :  and  under  his  descendants  originated, — 4.  The  Gazhavides,  in  977, 
when  Sebektechin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  governor  of  the  Sanianides  at 
Gazna  and  Khurasan,  made  himself  ii'J/f o;;''.;,:  at  Gazna.  His  son 
Mahmoud  subdued,  in  999,  Khorasan,  and  in  1012,  Far:$isian,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Samanides.  He  su!)sequently  coa« 
quered  Irak  Agemi  (1017)  from  the  Douides,  and  even  extended  his  con- 
quests  into  India,  lint  his  son  Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak  Agemi  and 
Khorasan  by  the  Seljooks  (from  1037  to  1044) ;  and  the  Gaznavides, 
weakened  by  domestic  divisions,  became,  under  Malck  Shah  (11 -^2),  a 
prey  to  the  Gourides; — 1.  The  sultans  of  C.'our  (Gonrides)  became  pow 
erful  in  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin  Hosain,  but  lost  their  ascendency,  after 
several  important  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroachments  of  the  princes  oj 
Khowaresm,  and  partly  by  domestic  dissensions; — 0.  The  dynasty  oi 
the  Khowaresmian  Shahs  (1097  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Aziz,  governor 
of  the  Seljooks  in  Khowasresm,  or  Karasm,  where  he  rendered  himseh 
independent.  Tagash  (1192)  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Seljooks,  and 
took  Khorasan  from  the  Gourides.  His  son  Mohammed  conquered  Ma- 
varalnar, subdued  the  Gourides  and  Gazna,  and  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  Persia.  Uut,  in  1220,  the  great  khan  of  the  Monguls,  Genghis.  Kiian 
and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin  Mankbern,  deprived  him  of  his  dominions; 
and  he  died  in  1230,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the 
mountains  of  Kurdistan.  In  western  and  north-eastern  Persia  reigned— 
7.  Mardawig,  a  Persian  warrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at  Dilem,  in 
928,  which  soon  extended  over  Ispahan,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  Bou- 
ides; — 8.  The  Bouides  (sons  of  Uouia,  a  poor  fisherman,  who  derived  iiis 
origin  from  the  Sassanides).  by  their  valour  and  prudence,  extended  iheir 
sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  and  infl!5,  even  over  Bagdad.  They 
were  chiefly  distijiguished  for  their  virtues  and  love  of  science,  and  main 
tained  Ihamselves  until  1056,  when  Malek  Rahjm  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  Seljooks; — 9.  The  Seljooks,  a  Turkish  dynasty,  as  is  supposed,  dri- 
ven by  the  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became  powerful  mi  Khorasan, 
with  the  Gaznavides.  Togrulbeg  Mahmoud,  a  brave  and  prudent  warrior, 
drove  out  the  son  of  Mahmoud,  the  Gaznavide  sultan,  in  10.'}7;  extended 
hifl  dominion  over  Mavaralnar,  Aderbijan,  Arniem.t,  Farsistan,  Irak 
Agemi,  and  Irak  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  riile  of  the  Bonidesat 
Bagdad,  in  1055,  and  was  invested  with  their  dignii  ,  as  Emir  el  (Jmrah, 
by  the  caliphs.  Some  of  his  descendants  were  disilngniNhed  for  great 
activity  and  humanity.  The  most  powerful  of  them,  Melak  Shah,  con- 
quered also  Georgia,  Syria,  and  Nalolia.  But  the  empire  gradually  de 
clined,  and  was  divided  into  four  kinj'doms,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
shahs  of  Khowaresm,  the  alabeks  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Monguls. 

Ohengis  Khan  established  the  power  of  the  Tartars  and  Monguls  in 
Persia  (1120 — 1405.)  Those  Persian  provinces  which  had  been  acquired 
by  Uengliis  Khan  fell  to  bis  younger  sun,  Tuuli,  in  1229  and  then  to  the 
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T-  "J  ^^A  l^"®'"'  ""IS'^"*  8t  first  as  governors  of  the  Mongolian  khans 
Kajuk  and  Mangu.     Hulaku  extended  his  dominion  over  Syria,  Natolia 
and  Irak  Arabi.     He  or  his  smu..essor  became  independent  of    he  grea 
khan,  and  formed  a  separate  Mongolian  dynasty  in  those  countries   and 
.at  on  the  throne  till  the  death  of  Abusaid,  without  heirs, TS     His 
successors,  also  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan,  had  merely  the  title  o( 
khans  of  Persia,    The  empire  was  weak  and  divided.    Then  aDDeared 
(1387).  Timurlenk  (Tamerlane),  at  the  h^ad  of  a  new  horde  o?  MrguTs. 
who  conquered  Persia  and  filled  the  world,  from  Hindostan  to  S?nyrna 
with  terror     But  the  death  of  this  famous  conqueror  was  follo^ml  by 
the  downfall  of  the  Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  o?  which  the  Turkom-»n? 
then  remained  masters  for  a  hundred  years.    These  nomadic  trSs.  wto 
had  plundered  Persiator  Hvo  centuries,  wrested,  under  the  reiil    of  Kara 
Jussuf  and  his  successors,  the  greatest  part  of  Persii  from  thp  Timi.riHla 
were  subdued  by  other  Turkoman  tribe?  under  UsongHissan  7u6e    td 
incorporated  with  them.    They  sunk  before  Isma  1  S^oph?'  sJs)  S  art^ 
fully  made  use  of  fanaticism  for  his  political  purposes,  and  wE  dv 
nasty  lasted  from  1505  to  1722.  h"=cs.  ana  wnose  ay 

Ismail  Sophi  whose  ancestor,  Sheikh  Sophi,  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  Ah,  took  from  the  Turkomans  of  the  white  ram.  Aderbi^rand  part 
of  Armenia,  slew  their  princes,  and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  remp'^re 
after  having  conquered  Shirvan,  Diarbeker.  Georgia,  Turkestan  and  mS 
varalnar.  an,uher,  which  comprised  Aderbijan,  Dia  beLr,  S-l"  T«?^ 

Iratrrsfstan  Td  Sman'^T  "^''^^  'T?''''"  Aderbi  an  Diarbek";, 
iraK,  fars  Stan,  and  Kerman.     He  assumed  the  name  of  a  shah  and  in 

Reduced  he  sect  of  Alinito  the  conquered  countries.    His  successors 
Thamas,  Ishmael  II..  Mahommed,  Hamzeh,  and  Ishmael  III  Tfr.fm  t^o-J 
tol587),  carried  on  unsuccessful  wars  against  he  Ss  and   hi  rl^    I 
But  Shah  Abbas  the  Great  (1587  to  le^rJe'estaSe'd  the  eli^^^ 
conquests.     He  took  from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi  m2s onoiamil 
.  the  cities  of  Tauris,  Bagdad  and  Bassora;  KhorasL    rom  the  SecTs: 
Ormuz  from  the  Portuguese,  and  Kandahar  from  the  Moguls    and  hum* 
bled  Georgia  which  had  refused  to  pay  tribute.     He  introduced  absouTe 
power  into  Persia,  transferred  his  residence  to  Ispahan,  and  insttuted 
Mif s'""'^' '°  ^''^"^'  '"  °'''^"  '°  ''"'^''''  that?oMeccramong  Se 
The  following  rulers,  Shah  Saffi  and  Abbas  II.  (from  1629  to  1666^  had 
new  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Indians;  with  thrfrmer  on  a  count  ol 
Ba^-dad,  which  was  lost;  and  with  the  lat.er  on  account  of  Kandahar 
n   fiS.r.l'^"""'^"":,'^'.''  ^660.    Under  Shah  Solyman,  however  (16GC 
to  1694),  the  empire  declined,  and  entirely  sunk  under  h  s  sonmissein 
The  Afl^hans  in  Kandahar  revolted,  in  1709,  under  Mirweis-  and  his  son 
ft^I""  M  T'^^T.^^  '^^  ^^'"'^  «'"Pir«.  i"  '722.    A  state  of  anarcK 
ollowed.    Mahmud  having  become  insane,  was  dethroned  by  AsharfiX 
725;    he  latter  was  subdued  by  Thamas  Kuii  Khan,  who  with  the  assist 
ance  of  the  Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thamas.  son  of  Hussein    nn    hi 

rlT  'i!?  'y^Si  ^"'  Z^'''  '^'  J^"^*-  c«dedGe^gia  and  Armenia  to  tJe 
Turks,  Kuh  Khan  dethroned  him,  and  placed  his  minor  son  AbbVs  I  I 
cJ^',  ^^h^'p  "'  "-^covered,  by  conquest  or  trSes.^he  provinces 
01  i\adir  i>/ia/i,  Abb  III.  having  died  in  1736.  He  restored  Persia  to  h«. 
former  importance  ov  successful  wars  and  a  strone  eovernmem  Thl 
ooty  carried  off  by  ^adir  has  been  estimated  at  s^evfnlyn^ions  sTer 

unlkP  I.?^  T^''""!  'V"^  ?'i  '^'  P""'''P«'  "«>^'^men  were  obi  ged  to  make 
uptk.e  sum  demanded,  with  their  jewels  and  richest  fumiti  rp      Am«,,! 
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kinpcloms  of  Khwarasm  and  Bokhara,  and  settled  at  Meshed,  which  he 
made  his  capital ;  entertaining  suspicions  of  his  eldest  son,  he  had  hib 
eyes  put  out,  and  remorse  for  the  crime  made  hin>  franticly  ferocious. 
Vast  numbers  of  people,  of  every  rank,  fell  victims  to  his  rage,  until  somfl 
of  his  officers  conspired  against,  and  assassinated  him,  a.  d.  1747. 

The  death  of  Nadir  Shah  was  followed  by  a  period  of  confusion. 
Ahmed  Shah,  one  of  his  officers,  seized  upon  Khorasan  and  Cabul,  and 
established  the  kingdom  of  the  Affghans.  Mohammed  Husein  Khan,  a 
Persian  chief,  occupied  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Caspian ;  and  Ali,  the 
nephew  of  Nadir,  was  for  a  short  time  king  of  Persia.  Four  kingdoms 
were  now  formed:  1,  Khorasan  and  Segisian;  2,  Kandahar,  or  the  east 
ern  provinces ;  3,  Farsistan,  or  the  western  provinces ;  and,  4,  Georgia. 
The  latter,  for  the  most  part,  retained  its  own  princes,  who  at  length 
submitted  to  Russia.  In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed  Abdallah  founded 
the  empire  of  Affghanistan.  He  was  victorious  at  Panniput,  and  ruled 
with  absolute  sway  in  India.  His  residence  was  Cabul.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1753  by  Timur;  the  latter  by  Zeman.  In  the  two  other  king- 
doms the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  had  served  under  Nadir,  and  was  of 
low  extraction,  succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity,  after  long  and 
bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mohammed  Khan,  who  fled,  and  perished  at 
Mazauderan.  His  wisdom,  justice,  and  warlike  skill  gained  him  the  love 
of  his  subjects  and  the  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  He  did  not  call  him- 
self khan  but  vekil  (regent.)  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Shiraz  in  1765, 
and  died  in  l';79.  New  disturbances  arose  after  his  death.  His  brothers 
attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  sons. 
A  prince  of  the  blood,  Ali  Murat,  occupied  it  iu  1784;  but  a  eunuch,  Aga 
Mohammed,  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncommon  abilities,  had  made 
himself  independent  in  Mazanderan.  Ali  Murat,  who  marched  against 
him,  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  left  the  sceptre  to 
his  son  Yafar,  who  was  defeated  by  Agw  Mohammed  at  Jezd  Kast,  and 
fled  to  Shiraz,  where  he  perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son  Lulhf  Ali 
made  several  desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne;  but  Aga  Moham- 
med was  victorious,  and  appointed  his  nephew  Baba  Khan  his  successor, 
who  reigned  under  the  name  of  Feth  Ali  Shah.  He  fixed  his  residence 
at  Teheran,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  Russians,  who  threatened  him  in 
Georgia  and  the  neighbouring  provinces. 

By  the  peace  of  1812,  the  Persians  were  obliged  to  cede  to  Russia  the 
whole  of  Daghestan,  the  Khanats  oi  Kuba,  Shirvan,  Baku,  Salian,  Tali- 
shah,  Karaachb,  and  Gandsha,  resigning  all  claims  to  Shularegi,  Kharllili, 
Kachethi,  Fmeritia,  Guria,  Mingrelia  and  Abchasia,  and  were  obliged  to 
admit  the  Russian  flag  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Feth  Ali  (born  in  1T68),  a 
Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kadshar  Shah,  was  induced  by  the  heir-appa- 
rent.  Abbas  Mirza,  and  hi?  favourite,  Hussein  Kuli  Khan,  who  believed 
Bussia  to  be  involved  in  domestic  troubles,  to  attack  that  power  in  1826. 
The  Persians  invaded  the  Russian  territories,  without  a  de",laralion  of 
war,  instigated  part  of  the  Mohammedan  population  to  insurrection,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Elizabethpol ;  but  they  were  defeated  in  several  bat- 
tles, and  the  Russians  under  Paskewitch  conquered  the  country  to  the 
Araxes,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Tourkmantchai,  in  1829,  was  ceded  to 
Russia. 

On  the  death  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  in  1835,  his  grandson,  the  present 
sovereign,  son  of  the  prince-royal.  Abbas  Mirza,  succeeded  to  the  throne 
and,  profiting  by  the  dear-bought  experience  of  his  predecessor,  is  under 
stood  to  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia,  or,  what  is  more  lik(^ly 
considers  it  prudent  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  a  neighbour  who  has  it 
80  much  in  his  power  to  injure  him.  The  lato  Abbas  Mirza  had,  with 
the  consent  of  the  East  India  Company,  raised  and  disciplined  a  body  ul 
trooDs  in  Azerbijan,  with  a  view  of  opposing  the  Russians ;  but  on  th« 
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commencement  of  the  war  xvith  Turkry  in  1822,  as  British  officers  conH 
not  serve  against  a  power  on  friendly  terms  with  Great  Hrii..?,V?f 
dismissed;  but  the 'regular  Persian^armrnJVrched  aga.S'^S  RuLS 
and  were  successful  until  they  were  o.aabled  by  ihe  cholera     C  i1  f« 

The  Greeks  greatly  interested  themselves  to  learn  the  m  nners  thP 
laws,  and  the  form  of  goveriuncnl  i)f  ihp  P..r^io^o  it  m,  nners,  ttie 
adored  the  sun  and  moon ;  i^ev  erectei  Ser  ;.mn1p^''""'^  "?''  '^''^ 
statue,  to  their  gods.  Their  AW.  vveVp  th'v!  c  ^'^'"Pl^""/  »'tar,  nor 
They  held  at  Babylon  a  sole^nn'^t^^o've  u  S\hl'  'n'^S/ol 
Persia  kept  a  great  number  of  concubines-  and  snnh  ,„uL^?v.  ,  ^  °^ 

pri,u.,p.,  i„ro.  „h„  ar4»  Hooo";;;-;::' . ""  :;;,^r'-¥srL°2T 

Ibis  mater,;!  July  of  Ihe  pm.cebS   I,,  llhi  ""'''"'*=  '"  "">'  '"'"'"■^ 
learned  I,,  ilie  law,  a  ,d  ,vl,S  "Snld  "w  an  ,^n  ',Z    '"  "  """'  }"';""'"'">' 

cordinp  ,„  ,l,e  teat  i,,for„,aii„„,  „a,  d,v  Sed  f,  S  mo  l,u„d  Jh  IT"'  ?°" 

traps  similar  to  viceroys  of  our  davV  to  uhnm  ihl  l  .Z™  „    ■  ■*' 

siderable  revenue.    Agrieiillnre    S' par'    Sy  LtS  ,'ll'''.h.''  P°"' 

rill'!  f ''""'"'"'  government  of  Persia  is  an  absolute  monarchy  but  the 
right  of  succession,  as  in  ancient  times  and  ■!«  i..  uii  ''"""l^"y  •  O"'  '"e 

cessor.    The  people  consis  of  our  "lasseV     he  fiU,  »  '".i  ''^'""''''  V"'' 

agriculture,  and  the  fourth  arP  Ar^h  ,,.     f    l  "'®  country  who  follow 
ward  the  Persi"  n  cSlf  "''^''  ''^°  °'=""Py  »'>«  c«"n'ry  »«• 

S  w^  iB' ?  -  Vr^  -^--.s 

M„.lde..  „a  ,^3  iriJd'^StJTi^roX'e^  tl^Lt 
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vours  and  distinctions,  till  the  time  of  Genghis  Khan,  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  Under  Timur,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  nnd  the  Turks  in  the 
fifteenth,  it  continually  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth  was  almost  entirely 
extinct.  The  oppressions  and  disturbances  to  which  Persia  has  since 
been  continually  subject,  have  prevented  the  revival  of  learning.  No  ori- 
ental nation  possesses  richer  literary  treasures  of  the  earlier  periods,  parti- 
cularly in  poetry  and  history;  but  their  acquaintance  with  useful  science. 
or  the  fine  arts,  is  most  crude  and  limited  indeed 


ARABIA. 

The  Instory  of  the  Arabians,  called  by  some  "  the  children  of  the  casi, 
is  one  of  an  unstable,  but  interesting  people.  Connected  with  the  early 
portions  of  the  Sacred  History,  and  reflecting  strong  evidences  of  the  truth 
(if  that  history,  we  find  in  its  annals  the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs. 
Ishmael  and  Esau,  in  particular,  throw  an  interest  over  the  map  of  this 
country,  and  carry  us  back  to  that  era  when  the  hope  of  the  promised 
seed  was  the  star  of  guidance  to  the  chosen  family.  Various  are  the 
tribes  that  peopled  this  country ;  from  three  of  these  the  present  Arabi- 
ans  are  supposed  to  be  descended— two  of  them  from  the  race  of  Ish- 
mael, and  the  third  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  Of  the  early  history  of 
these  wandering  people,  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture,  respecting  Ishmael,  "he  has  been  a  wild  maiij  his  hand  has  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  has  been  aganist  him."  In  vain 
have  the  respective  powers  of  the  successive  empires  of  the  world  at- 
tacked this'wonderf'jl  people.  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Persians, 
the  Romans,  especially  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem,  have  in  turn  failed 
in  their  gigantic  efforts  to  subdue  them.  Their  subjugation  has  never 
been  effected;  they  occupv  the  same  seats,  cultivate  the  same  soil. 
and  retain  very  much  the  old  habits  and  customs  of  their  patriarchal  foun 
ders. 

The  religion  of  the  early  Arabs  partook  to  a  considerable  extent,  ot 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  but  so  far  from  being  strict  observers  of  the  laws  of 
Moses,  they  came  under  the  denomination  of  idolaters,  for,  although  they 
acknowledged  one  supreme  God,  they  worshipped  the  sun,  niiioii,  anil 
stars  as  stiboidinate  deities.  This  religion  has  been  called  Sahinnisin, 
from  Sahi,  a  supposed  son  of  Seth.  The  Arabs  also  worshipped  images, 
and  had  their  tutelary  guardians  for  appointed  times  and  seasons  of  the 
year.  After  the  ilistiuction  of  Jerusalem,  by  Tiius,  many  of  the  Jews 
took  refuge  in  Arabia,  wh<  re  iliey  made  no  inconsiden-ble  ntiipber  of  pro- 
selytes ;  so  that,  in  a  century  or  two,  the  Jewish  Arabs  became  a  very 
powerful  section  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  similar  way,  converts  to 
Christianity  were  made;  for  in  the  persecution  which  the  followers  of 
Christ  sud'ert'd  in  the  third  century,  mapy  fled  to  Arabi..,  where  iJinv 
preached  their  doctrines  with  such  zeal  and  success,  that  in  a  short  time 
they  had  made  great  progress  tliere.  The  faith  of  the  Persian  Magi,  ol 
which  Zoroaster  was  the  founder,  had  long  before  been  embraced  bv 
numerous  A; ah  tribe's;  so  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  the  popuiaiion  of 
Auibia  was  divid(  d  into  Pabians,  Magians,  Jews,  and  Chrisliaus.  As  thi' 
propagator  of  a  new  code  of  religion,  falsely  ascribed  to  divine  revelf 
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don,  the  celebrated  Mnhomet  sunds  conspicuous  in  their  anml,     An,„„     . 
Ihem  he   made  many  converts,  .u6  his  sLZlrsl^yTfTc^^^^^^^ 
lamed  the  ascendancy  ho  l3unded.     Of  this  extraordinarrma"     hmv^Je^' 
and   he  successful  mission  he  undertook,  it  is  not  necessa%  h"  e  to  e,>S 
,„to   he  de  a,ls  ;  having  spec.ally  devoted  a  considerable  npace  to  an  ac 
count  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mahonie,'.anism,  at  the  cone  usiono" 

rfurtCntnttrJn!'"  ^"""'^"  ^'^^'^^^^  ^^'^-'^  ^^^  relllZZ^n 

In  many  respects  this  new  religion  was  but  little  more  than  an  adanta  • 
tion  of  various  parts  of  the  religions  previously  existing  in  Arab"a  fif^ie 
except  the  .dolairous  worship  of  the  Sabian) ;  the  people  in  genera?  he  e 
fore,  were  »i  some  measure  fitted  to  receive  it  •  an.!   w  mT     f f    '  \ 

character  of  the  Mohammedan  paradise  is  ioLiJeS^rs  r^id  pro^S^ 
tion  13  less  surprising  than  would  otherwise  at  first  siAt  Snrrr     T& 
besjdes  the  delights  which  were  to  attend  upon  al  whoferished'i n  ba^t^^ 
in  the  cause  of  the  "true  faith,"  he  made  it  incumbent '^^^on  all     is^^^^^^ 
lowers  to  spread  his  doctrine  bv  the  sword  nr  »o  na„  .J^u  .    r      .    •    '°* 
belief.    Th'e  attractions  of  pluKVarc^tm^'^h^h  he  Arat  '^uldrt 
withstand,  consequently  great  numbers  flocked  to  his  s  andard     No  car 
ayan  dared  approach  the  place  of  lus  resort,  without  the  danger  of  beinJ 
pillaged;  and  by  making  a  trade  of  robbing  he  learned  inspE,?!.^^ 
conquer,    Of  his  soldier's,  and  even  his  vaifquished  enem  ^  h?^^^^^ 
cjples,  giving  to  them  the  name  of  Mussulmen;  thTSTo^ay  S^ 
Having  now  become  a  great  general,  and  an  eloquent  preacher'  he  tool- 
En^rtt.^^^?v^:r"o7h^s^^l'''^  ^'^^"^  placed  and  Ls£^^df"lrr 

three  years  from  the  commencement  .f  his  career,  he  foimd  a  1  AraE 
had  embraced  riis  doctrine,  and  submitted  to  his  government      He  iS 
tended  Ah,  who  had  married  l.is  daughter  Fatima,  L  his  successor    bn 
Abubeker,  on  account  of  his  age,  and  by  the   interest  of  O m.r  1 1  n.K 
man,  was  chosen.    This  election  of  AbubXr  gave  tirth  to  thp  I  h    '^' 
and  civil  wars  which  followed.     The  successors  of  fiom    'took  X 
•ille  of  caliphs,  or  vicars  of  the  prophet.     Full  of  that  fire  (?r  zeaTwh  ?l 
generally  accompanies  and  inspires  a  new  religion,  therspeadM  to  jS 
ferent  countries  their  doctrine  and  their  power.    Persia  and  rr„.!«,. 
among  the  first  to  suf^^r,  Damascus,  AnLch,  and  Sy  ,a  foLwed     T^v 
•lien  penetrated  into  Palestine,  and  took  Jerusalem      Tluvl^L      a^ 
frejy  the  monarchies  of  Frrsii  and  the  Ss  'rkoSa^   o    D^?bVck 
of  Bactnana,  and  Mesopotamia :  nor  was  their  p?ogress  e  '«  s.  -S'   fjl  .n 
Africa;  they  subdued  all  the  coast  to  the  west  of  hf.rvDt-  ^nH  F.r,,».        i 

£'";"' Car,dn'i[  «rr  r*-"''  !."«^'^-   wuJ\he'rsVa.i    '  oPSyX 
tinodes,  tandia,  Sicily,  Malta,  and  many  others.  yprus, 

It  appears  that  in  Asia  and  Africa,  at  difTerent  times,  there  were  upward. 

Soirin/o       ^""^  ""  *"'»'"'"o<««  power  of  these  rulers  become  weak  bv 
icir  indolence,  so  that  it  generated  into  a  mere  title,  and  endid  iHSnil? 
lat  on.    By  ,:^iposture  hikF  fanaticism  the  Arabian  .lomiiioi   rose  i,?to   m 

CFgjp  •  1 ;  S.''^"""'^  «""^'"'"' "  f^"  "y  *"-'•-  ""wi. '  ,^; 

'(Min,  v.aypi  ana  Africa  were  soon  engaged  in  cflVclino  llieir  i.wion«,; 
23  ""••  ""-^  F^juaiiy  rccenea  mo  uoclriiies 
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of  the  prophsl,  and  from  them  they  chose  a  body  of  mercenary  troops  to 
guard  ttieir  frontiers  and  protect  their  persons.  For  a  few  generations 
they  by  this  means  held  together  their  tottering  power ;  but  their  aiixiii. 
arias  coveted  the  possessions  of  those  whom  they  assisted,  and  ihc  over- 
grown empire  gradually  crumbled  away,  till  a  Tartar  army,  in  1258,  cap. 
tured  Bagdad,  and  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existence  of  the  caliphate. 
The  religion  of  Mahomet  was  untouched  ;  but  the  power  of  the  "  comman- 
der of  the  faithful,"  was  transferred  from  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad  to  the 
Turkish  sultans;  while  the  heads  of  the  different  tribes  continued  to 
govern  their  subjects  as  they  had  governed  them  before. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  reforniation  was  commenced  by  a  sheik, 
called  Mahomet  Ibu  Abdoulwahab,  who  converted  to  his  views  the  sheik 
of  the  Arabians,  Ebn  Saaoud.  The  reformation  was  extended,  and  its 
progress  was  marked  by  the  demolition  of  several  towns,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  thousands  of  people.  The  son  of  the  Saaoud,  Abdelaagis,  sent 
an  expedition  against  Mecca,  which  he  completely  destroyed,  excepting 
the  sacred  temple.  He  captured  also  Medina,  where  he  was  assassina- 
ted—a deed  which  his  son,  Saaoud,  avenged  by  seizing  the  accumulated 
treasures  of  ages  stored  n  that  city,  by  means  of  which  he  made  him- 
self master  of  all  Arabia. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THsnB  is  probably  no  existing  nation  whose  history  is  lefts  ^ircurately 
known  or  more  inquisitively  sought  afier,  than  that  of  China.  The  most 
•tartling  statements  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  and  the  number  ol 
its  population,  have  been  gravely  put  into  circulation  by  grave  writers,  as 
though  the  "oiune  ignotum  pro  magnifico"  were  not  a  satirical  remark, 
but  a  philosophical  comm.uid.  More,  probably,  of  authentic  information 
upon  the  subject  of  this  singular  people  has  been  acquired  during  the  last 
hall  century,  than  during  the  whole  lapse  of  the  preceding  agts.  Marco 
Polo  and  Du  Halde,  subjected  aa  they  now  are  to  the  correction  of  Dr. 
Morrison,  Gulzlaff,  Latrobe,  and  other  able  European  residcnti  in  China, 
may  safely  be  taken  as  our  guide,  though  were  they  not  thus  corrected, 
they  would  lead  into  frequent  and  very  gross  error.  The  (xliinese  writers 
pretend  to  trace  back  their  government  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Flood; 
a  ridiculous  absurdity  which  we  should  not  reel  called  upon  to  notice,  but 
that  European  writers  have,  without  going  to  the  full  extent  of  Chinese 
extravagance,  admitted  their  existence  as  a  nation  considerably  more 
than  two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  Its  early  history,  indeed,  like 
that  of  most  othtr  nations  of  any  consitleruble  antiquity,  seems  to  be  aii 
imaginative  distortion  of  a  few  truths,  mixed  up  with  a  vast  numbor  of 
bare  and  mere  fictions  Their  founder  and  first  monarch  they  affirm  to 
havo  been  Fohi,  who  is  presumed  by  many  writers  to  have  hoen  the  same 
with  Noah.  The  eastern  mountains  of  Attia  they  tiike  t(i  be  the  Ararst 
of  Scripture  j  and  they  assert  that,  as  the  waters  subsided,  Nimh  loUowoti 
ilio  course  of  the  rivers  to  the  south  until  he  amvcd  at  China,  where 
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be,n8^.uch  struck  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land,  he  eventually 

rar'ery;rf  e^^r^^/n^rr;  a"  nations,  have 

apes  rtirnish  nothing  remarkab  e  and  »l?h  :.,Jk  '.  J***";  """*'*  '^°''  """"y 
'hcT  imperiHl  dynLties  (exc  uding  tholS  Sf  fhp7h''f"  '*'^  °"?'"  «' 
thousand  years  before  thp  oi!,.oV^  "'   ^"^  fabulous  t  mes)  two 

long  dividend  into  severa  staS  o  'inde^'.'nZr,^"''  '""'  '^«  «'°""'^  ^^as 
two  dynasties  of  princes  a  e  enumeSeST.  h^  sovereignties.  Twenty- 
2207  B.  c,  to  the  present  day.  the  * LnlL  tl^''''"^  ffove.-ned  China  from 
arch  of  the  twer.t^y-second  or  TarS"fv„   ^^^  *'^«  fif'f'  ">""- 

the  authentic  history  of  China  does  nf.  h^^  wT'  u^^"^  ""^V  ^^  t^'^ed 
who  flourished  about  five  cenJuries  berire?hp  Ph' '  r  ''""'  ""^  Confucius, 
be  regarded  as  the  great  reformer  of  S!^^  ?f'''!?"  ^^^^ '^"^  ^ho  must 
one  great  confederation  the  numerous  8tLt«  JJ^  ^"u**""'"'^''  ^«  ""i^e  in 
by  mutual  wars,  and  conslructeTa  Zr«l  .oH«  J''''^*''''■^''«^  «ac''  «'her 
peopio.  He  'jrbore  to  d  velntoX  Z  ^""Z  I'i''  ^^^emment  of  the 
neiihcr  did  he  bewilder  hill  self  nnhl  ""P«"etrable  arcana  of  nature; 
attributes  of  a  Deitrt- "  S  «?  »?im^^^^^^^^^  ""  'he  essence  and 

found  reverence  of  the  Fim  Km  c    le  n    .iVp?.'"^'"^.  ^'V^^  '""^^  P-""" 
as  the  most  pure  and  perfect  EsE-p  fhL  I"  f' '"''i^'"  ^^  •■«P^«««n'ed 
acquainted  with  our     mst  secret  thShu  "'^"y'^'"  "^  ^    things,  who  is 
virtue  to  go  unrecomoenspH  nnr  „  '"*'"&'^''«;  »"fl  who  will  never  permit 
that  Chiifese  S?;^Ss    o^TrtaK"''*.'"^-.  ''>,«"«' ""til  b.Kb 
founder  of  the  Tsin  dynas  y.  n  tim  leir t'      ''f ''^  .  Che-Hwang-te.  the 
petty  princes  of  China,  as  we  1  as  Ihe^Hnn,  w^'^'^'V''^  "^™"«'  a'"^  the 
plams  beyond  the  Oxus.  speedl  y  fSu"3  tha    t"h,':' h"'."'^  '^^-  ''"'"«"«« 
with.    Whenever  these  princes  venu?edlimJ?^'^  '".'u  ""  '^■"""^  '"  ^^a' 
defeated,  umil  he  completely  subdued  »M    h      ,1  ''""  '^^  '^^''^  '"fa'liWy 
empire.     Having  provided  L  his  noli  ,!f.t""L^''  ""'^  consolidated  the 
his  attention  to  its  regula   and  effic^enHMff '"  '^^  ^'"P"/'  ^''  "*"^'  t"'-"«d 
Theverydesultorinesfof  he  attacks  of  IhIh     '^""i'  ■'^"'""''f"  '"*'«''ers. 
due  them.    When  he  cou  d  mett  and  fo  r«  S"'  "'."'^'  '"^'.'^'^""  '"  ''"^'- 
never  failed  to  give  an  excellSccoi.n.  f.f  .k^   "  l!""  f  f'^^ed  battit,  he 
dispersed  than  They  rallied    no  soor'hli,''!^'^''' '^^  no  sooner 

tlm.  they  poured  furioliijy  ;iovv,rt,7reDcMt   E  „^^  ''"'  Parl  of  tha  empire 

VVhoiher  the  nionarch  l.iZe  f  „r  L    'm  ''  ""^""^fs '"  "ome  other, 
ce.ved  the  grand  idea  <.f  sS  d'nrCh  na     „/w''""\^"?^-T««"'  ^on- 
a  wall,  it  would  now  be  nreasV  n  aL'r  n       ''^''•'^"''•'hen  '""'led-with 

(wl'ic-hircJ^^lL    3"^  n':^^^^  hum!n  skili  and  industry 

fifteen  feet  thick  on  the  100^^?.!  ,1  n  t    u   ^''T^'  ^^"^V  ''eet  high,  and 
solute  monarch.     The  enZror  "  V,' ,^^  '"  ^''^^P^^^^'i  by  an  ab- 

He  ordered  that  tverv  thirTn  «n  ?l  »   T*  '"'u  ""'^ '"  "'"'  and  be  obeyed. 
VHot  work.     L.ke  the^I      Hi^s  1  '1  "vf,  ":;  I'l^'.^T"""  "''""''^  "id  in  the 
^'0  vast  pyramids.  ,l,o  l.tlKo   tlifSa  'w  M^^^  ""nhlcrs  of 

whn.se  slavery  onlv  diflVrpH  /rnm  .1    .    <•         .    "'China  were  but  slaves, 
b..t  for  a  titne^hly  we!^  pi  h  ^e     a^  "''^««'  "'  '^at  it  was' 

not  in  cash  or  merchandise  but  She  ^1*.^''  i"*"?  P»'^  '""''  f'^m  was 
P""T.     A  curious  CHlc ula/i  ,n  hV.  Lin  .    '1^^  u^""'"'*'  *"'"  "^  '''c  em- 
were  pulled  down,  a  ,?«  new  oie  mrrt/r^^^^^^  "''"^'"F  'hat  if  this  wall 
a"'  four  feet  thick  it  wUrbrof  TfTu ;       f"  '"r'""'''  '^'""*«  f""'  high 

%  the  stern  exeVci^r  ?  poJ'^?'         '^"«'"  '«  encircle  the  globe^ 

*'tl,  embattled  tower,  a,  ......eCt  Hi  ,      TSTl^.^^'f  '^'"  ""^f^hty  wall, 

the  tower,  garrisoned.  ,0  •  s   o  ier Ji  a^oncrrr  '^^  ^''P'  c^'^Pl^le.!.  and 

^0  protect  his  empiL  from  ^S  '/'"J^.^^i^l^f l!;!:!'^-  ^^'^ 

--^jii.j3 -MsvrTi  Ills  rcigq 
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was  by  no  means  free  from  cause  of  censure :  for  we  find  he  orJered 
UitJ  destruction  of  the  whole  body  of  Chinese  literature,  in  the  disgraceful 
hope  of  destroying  all  traces  of  Chinese  history  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  dynasty !  The  works  of  Confucius  were  alone  secreted, 
by  some  man  of  well-directed  mind,  and  were  found,  years  after  the  em- 
peror's death,  by  some  workmen  employed  in  repairing  a  house. 

On  the  death  of  Che-Whan?-te,  his  son  Urh-she,  less  politic  or  less 
powerful  than  his  father,  found  it  impossible  to  prevent  new  outbreaks 
among  the  princes  who  had  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  mere  noblca 
and  lieutenants  of  the  emperor.  Whether  leaguing  against  the  commands 
of  the  emperor,  or  assailing  each  other,  they  filled  the  land  with  strife; 
entire  cities  were  in  some  cases  destroyed,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
empire  seemed  at  hand  ;  when  there  arose  in  the  land  one  of  those  mer. 
of  iron  nerve  and  hand  who  never  fail  to  appear  during^reat  revolutions, 
and  always  precisely  when  the  myriad-evils  of  anarchy  can  only  be  put  • 
an  end  to  by  a  man  who  possesses  the  talents  of  the  soldier  joined  to  the 
will  of  the  despot.  Lien  Pang,  the  man  in  question,  was  originally  the 
captain  of  a  band  of  robbern,  and  notorious  in  that  character  alike  for  hm 
boldness  and  success.  The  distracted  state  of  the  country  opened  the 
way  to  his  joining  the  profession  of  a  leader  of  free  lances  to  that  of  a 
robber,  and,  at  first  in  alliance  with  some  of  the  princes,  and  subsequent- 
ly in  opposition  to  all  of  them  in  succession,  he  fought  so  ably  that  he 
subdued  the  whole  empire,  changed  his  name  to  that  of  Kaon-te,  ai:d  as- 
cended the  throne,  thus  founding  the  Hang  dynasty.  Though  thus  sue 
cessful  within,  he  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Huns ;  and  so  far  was  his 
usual  success  from  attending  him  in  his  endeavours  to  free  the  empire 
from  them,  that  he  bought  their  quietness  with  many  and  costly  presents, 
which  on  his  death  and  the  succession  of  his  son  was  changed  to  a  stip- 
ulated annual  tribute.  .       •    .l    l 

During  several  years  there  were  no  events  worth  recording  m  the  his- 
tory of  China ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Woo-te,  the  empire  was  assailed  by  a 
succession  of  misfortunes  and  calamitie".  Owing  to  a  long  continuance 
of  heavy  rains  the  Hoaiig-ho  river  burst  its  banks,  sweeping  away  every 
thing  in  its  path,  and  causing  a  destruction,  not  only  of  property  but  also 
of  human  life,  that  was  truly  terrible.  During  the  same  reign  the  culti- 
vated  lands  were  left  completely  bare  by  the  invasion  of  a  vast  army  of 
those  destructive  creatures,  locusts ;  and  a  fire  occurred  in  the  capital 
which  burned  property  to  a  frightful  extent,  and  was  only  extinguished 
after  it  had  consumed  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  including  almost  the 
whole  of  the  imperial  palace.  To  counterbalance  these  great  national 
calamities,  this  reign  had  one  piece  of  good  fortune  of  the  highest  con- 
sequence.  The  Huns  had  made  their  appearance  again  in  vast  numbers? 
they  were  completely  routed  in  a  great  b;itile,  by  the  Chinese  under  their 
general,  Wei-sing,  who  took  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  together  with 
the  whole  of  the  tents,  stores,  and  baggage  of  these  nomadic  plumlerera. 
So  thoroughly  humbled  were  the  Huns  on  this  occasion,  that  for  very 
many  years  they  did  not  again  make  their  appearance ;  they  even  paid 
homage  to  the  emperor,  Senen-Te,  against  whom,  however,  they  broke 
out  as  fiercely  as  ever  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  , 

In  the  first  yecr  of  the  Christian  era  Ping-ie  ascended  the  imperial 
throne.  He  onlv  reigned  about  five  years,  and  being  a  wehk  prince,  was 
even  during  that'period  rather  the  nominal  than  the  real  -nperor,  for  botli 
he  and  the  empire  were  completely  ruled  by  Wang-mang,  a  prince  ol 
great  energy,  who,  on  the  dealh  of  Ping-le,  took  actual  possession  of  tlic 
throne,  of  which  he  hud  long  been  tho  virtual  owner.  Many  princes  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  displaced  dynasty  ;  but  though  they  pcrpetuiilly 
made  war  upon  the  able  usurper,  he  kept  po«ession  of  the  throne  (iJriiW 
the  renmiiuier  of  his  life.     VVaiifr-mang  died  k.  n.  93.  and  was  succoedPtl 
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VVoo''"K.rS^^"f«'  m'  f^  •"  ^\\^^'  ^"^  '"^^  succeeded  by  Kwang- 

and  many  thousand  of  tS  oerisffed     T^  '''"'^  m  several  enco.mlers, 
several  years  afteWrevet?he^ffairX"r.?''P'''^  '•'•^  ^*''"''*«-     ''o' 

he  favourite  arising  naturally  more  from  the  erSpress'  favoir  than  fo. 
bouudary  of  sea,  or  rock,  or  impracticable  deserL     In  the  vear  288   Z 

leng  h  mchned  the  more  important  among  the  native  ooniDetito^s  inTLt 

WHS  onginally  the  orphan  of  parents  of  io^rJl^k  wh.?  Srhim  in  ci?"um^ 
;Sn,vn/  «"^'') /'««"'"""".  >l'at  his  youth  was  supported  bj  the  S 
chanty  of  an  old  woman,  who  reared  him  as  her  own  son      A«  Lr. 
be  was  old  enough  he  enl.sied  for  a  soldie^nd  Tb  ^q^tly  madThiS 
way  to  the  empire  by  a  succession  of  murders  upon  members  of  the 

Sn  d  nS'  '"r'"^"'*  "''  ^'''''''  '^''^"«  '«'  who^as  the  la  o  e 
Dul III  n  Lh.i  L,«^,-}'"..»'- Woo-te,  compelled  that  unfortunate  monarch 
put  Ik  y  to  abdicate  in  his  f;ivour.     The  prison  of  deposed  kincs  is  nro 

^ST^i^  Z^''"''^'''^%i  ^"V;."  P"'  •»  ^^«'h  I'-V  poison.  W.i,.te 
Til  f  \"^  son,  Ymg- Vang- Wang  succeeded  him,  but  was  sneedilv 
deposed  III  favour  of  VVan-te.  This  pr.nce  issued  an  edict  aaaiimih« 
Bu  0  ,«  doctrines,  which  in  the  northern  domiJiions?  Jt re  S  ^'J H nSe 
us  at  that  time  was  possessed  of  far  more  power  han  his  southern 
boiHT    proceeded  still  .....re  harshly.     All   UuddhiH.s  J^errba    shed 

were     ...  ^  M  ^*""'^?"*  ''y  '"'"'  ""<^  '»s  t-Jtertions  in  t(.,8  respect 

were   he  more  valuabl...  as  they  were  i,Pi:ated  by  the  prince  of  the  .  .Eh 
Wa  Lie  h.v.ng  sharply  reproved  Ins  son  Lew  Chaou,  for  some  m  icon 

t  L  ;igair7:'b;':  f ""'""  'ri''  *""  ^'"'""^^  •'•"S«<"""  ? 

lucHiMjgauon  oj  d  boiiz«!  «r  j)ri(.st,  who  lepr.jseuted  that  act  iia  the  =--n!-' 
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means  of  preventing  the  father's  threat  from  being  carried  into  effect 
The  guilt  Mi'  buth  the  prince  and  his  priestly  instigator  met  with  its  fitting 
reward.  Lew-seiien,  half-brother  to  the  prince,  raised  a  powerful  arm}', 
and  attacked  Lew  Chaou,  who  with  his  whole  family  were  beheaded,  and 
all  his  palaces  razed  to  the  ground.  Fei-le  King-Ho  has  been  aptly 
enougii  compared  to  the  Caius  Caligula  of  Home;  bloodshed  appeared  to 
be  his  greatest  delight ;  to  be  privileged  to  approach  him  was  at  the  same 
time  to  be  in  constant  peril  of  being  butchered  ;  and  he  was  no  less  ob- 
scene than  cruel,  an  immense  and  gorgeously  decorated  hall  being  built 
by  him,  and  exclusively  devoted  to  the  most  disgusiing.and  frantic  orgies. 
The  reign  of  so  foul  a  monster  could  not  be  otherwise  than  short.  The 
very  oflPcers  of  his  palace  could  not  tolerate  his  conduct,  and  in  the  yeaj 
following  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the 
e\inuchs  of  his  palace. 

Ming-te  Tae-che  succeeded  to  the  throne,  a.  d.  4(56.  What  he  might 
have  proved  if  his  accession  had  been  iniopposed  we  can  but  guess;  but, 
being  opposed,  he  waa  aroused  to  a  rage  perferUly  ungovernable.  Those 
of  his  relatives  who  actually  took  up  armrr  against  him  were  not  more 
hateful  than  those  of  them  who  did  not,  and  many  of  the  latter  were  put 
to  death  by  him.  His  whole  reign  was  passed  in  warfare  with  one  or 
more  of  the  princes  of  his  family.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  nearly 
six  years,  and  caused  so  much  misery  to  the  people,  that  there  would 
haVe  been  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning  him,  hut  for  his 
opportune  death.  Anarchy  and  war  marked  the  two  following  reigns,  of 
Chwang-yn-wang,  and  Shun-te;  the  former  was  dispatched  by  a  eunuch 
employed  by  an  aspiring  general,  who  also  compelled  Shun  teto  abdicate 
in  his  favour,  and  soon  afterwards  assassinated  him.  In  470  the  aspiring 
and  reckless  general,  Seawu-Taduching,  ascended  the  throne,  under  tlie 
title  of  Kaou-tenow;  he  reigned  but  two  years,  and  the  succeeding 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  Tsi,  which  terminated  in  502,  were  engnged  in 
continual  war  with  the  prince  of  the  north,  but  performed  neither  war- 
like nor  peaceful  services  to  merit  notice. 

A  new  dynasty,  the  Leang,  was  now  commenced  by  Woote,  who  a; 
cended  the  throne  in  502.  Under  him  the  old  wars  between  the  northern 
and  southern  empires  were  continued.  Nevertheless,  though  warlike  and 
active  at  (he  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  showed  himself  a  great  ad- 
mirer  and  patron  of  learning.  He  revived  some  learned  establishments 
that  had  fallen  into  decay,  and  founded  some  new  ones;  but  probably  the 
most  important  service  that  he  did  it  was  that  of  publicly  teaching  in 
person.  We  may  fairly  duubt  whether  such  a  prince  was  not  belter  .skill- 
ed in  the  art?  of  war,  as  then  practised,  than  in  sludioiis  lore  ;  hut  his  ex- 
ample tended  to  make  learning  fashionable,  and  he  may  therefore  be  said 
to  have  afforded  it  the  greatest  enoourHgement.  Whatever  his  actual  at- 
tainments, his  love  of  study  seems  to  have  been  both  deep  and  sincere; 
for  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour,  he  abandoned  the 
pomp  and  power  of  the  throne,  and  retired  to  a  monastery  with  the  avow- 
ed intention  of  devoting  the  remaind'  r  of  his  life  to  study.  This,  how- 
ever, had  such  miscrliievcms  effect  upon  public  affairs,  that  the  principal 
mandarins  compelled  him  to  quit  his  (icaceful  retirement  and  re-ascend 
the  throne;  but  the  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  strife  and  lumiiit,  which 
eventually  broke  his  heart.  His  son.  and  successor  had  scarcely  com- 
menced his  reign,  when  he  was  put  to  death,  and  succeeded  by  Yuf  iite. 
This  emperor  also  was  fond  of  reiirment  and  study,  and  greatly  neglect- 
ed the  affairs  of  his  empire,  which,  distracted  as  it  ronsiaiitly  was  by  the 
violence  and  intrigues  of  the  princes  of  the  oinpire,  required  a  stern  and 
vigorous  attention. 

Sliin-()aii-8een,  u  lio  was  not  only  a  prince  of  the  empire,  but  also  prime 
minister  to  the  emperor,  raised  a  rebe'lion  uj^ainst  his  confidiiig  ar.d  peace- 
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ing  those  boding  sounds  the  PmnpLI^  ^f  ^*  ^^^'^  P"''*''®-  ^n  hear- 
erfes,  calmly  doused  the  boSj  heB  ber«nf?  ^'?"'  ^'«  ^'^"<^'«"»  «^- 
monr,  and  ascended  the  ramoans  A  KinV-  "^"'  "P^""'  P"'  °"  '''s  "" 
was  too  late  for  resistance  "e  returned  -^hf^  Fk  ""  '^T^*^  ^•'»  '^at  it 
it,  abandoned  his  svvorTand  rLS  hlml^r  .^'"J!"'*''?'  '"•^'  ^^"*"&  ^'^  to 
this  unfortunate  monSc^Vho  wild  nlhi  "^  t'"  '^'!:«-  '''''«  "'''a'y  of 
and  glorious  had  he  rdedov^r  a  ess  dif£^  f/.^^K  ^'"  ^'''^'  P«^^«'f»l 
to  have  contained  one  hundred  and  fortvihltii'"''^"'^"'  P^°P'^' '«  «aid 
number  to  have  been  collected  e Jen  hv^rnS  "!^  volumes;  an  immense 
such  a  people.  tL  next  emnfrl  Vnr^h  ^  f^ ""''' '' '''"'  «"d  """""^S 
slight,  isVan.te,  whose  short  reLSwlfn^  "^  ^"^  '"'"'^''"'  ''o^^«''«' 
cessful.  .bat  he  mus"be  cons  dered^?o  hlvfh  '^°T''  P"^""''  ""^  sue 

Si-tS"te  Hj£r^   --   -novels 

tha^^htTea"!  helugh't'boLt'rconS""^  ^^  -^^^'^  -'^"-  ^^  ^- 
and  did  n.u/h  tos^^rdsX^oit^^^^^^^  oPP«nents, 

empires.     On  the  death  of  Sue    te  in  the  ve^r  .fig  h^  ""'^"  ''^  '''^'  '"'O 
How  Chow,  a  mere  sensualist  n. J IH?.!     I       ^f^^  ^^  "^^^  suco-^^ded  by 

disgusted  a,;d  ang"r/d"hir  Srl^e  mt^^tbaTly1h\"fh3"  '^ 

active  vices  would,  even  tl  ouih  thev  h=.S ToL  ^'  '"^".hardier  and  more 
more  obvious  kind  of  vru  fv  7nnf  rT  P^"^'"^'"'''  of  a  fiercer  and 
keen,  put  himself  at  S  e  he  3  o^f^he  dfsaffec  ei  2.  ^^^^''^\"«ble,  Yan^. 
and  laid  siege  to  the  imperi  1  d  v  Th^  inhf.  •.  ^'^^  t^"^  ^^"^^  followers 
pected,  werl  even  mSSns  Id  wi^h  ?he  el"'-"''  ^^"j  "'  "^'^''^  ^e  ex- 
Ld  witnessed,  than  the  SSgers,  Ui  ew  ooen The'o'f  '"^,  P''"'^'^'"^^  ''^^y 
struggle.  The  immediate  adv^isers  ofThe  Semr  S n.""""''  • ''''^"'^'  ' 
panions  of  his  profligiite  revels  were  «t^r.l  "^  . .  "J"^  'i'^  notorious  corn- 
then  made  for  the  Speror  Thai  cowS/"'  '"*  '^f  ^''l'  *"^  «««^^-h  was 
with  all  his  fnmily  i.Trd?^vell  whence  he  w".'"j""''  ''^'^  '"l*^"  "•^''"e^ 
with  terror,  and  expectiii7no?esV.S  f„.,  T'!  '^'.^^'"^  ""'  ''^'^  dead 
victorious  ;ebel   leJde   '  Tt  Tang  kee^  ''^"'^^  «'"  ^^^^ 

politic  view  of  placing  an  additionaloh«!iAi!  •    .k  '"  ""^"^y^  *""  ^^"^  ^^o 

So-tf  ii- :  £SS"^^^^^^ 

prospe'rous  with^  He  was  poisoned  bv"l  n"''°"''  ^"^  P^^*^^"""'  «"d 
high  but  cruel  spirit,  and  of  eS  t«1enu  hn.  ".  "'"''"'"•  ^  "'«'»«»  <>' 
Both  8he,  uhile  she  acted  a8?;Sentfl  bin  "'  '5'^''  '^^^^^^^  disposition, 
he  had  taken  the  eins  of  government  huo^htr'^'*'"'  ^'"'  /''^  '''"' ^  ^^'^n 
state  into  all  the  venomoL'ai^rrsThVS,  'ra;rof'u:f  i  '""^^'  "^^ 
ces;  and  this  fatal  d.parture  from  the  peaceful  r,nf.v»r.  ""f^^"'''  P""" 
aud  the  absence  of  any  imnrovement  in  hlo  mWi  ^  "'^"'^  '^"'''"'^'' '""'«''' 
at  the  safety  and  iniegritT  H^e  lor  1  nm  «  '"'!"*''>T:^'-''-.  struck  a  blow 
existence  of  ..pwards?.  a^cen  Vand  aSlf  w^;^^  '"'"'''  ''^'''  «  ^'^P"*'^ 
•^rn  empire,  almost  wiU  out  an  effor  ''^' """'  re-annexed  .0  the  south- 
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rapme  of  the  Tartar  chiefs.  His  reputation  for  skill,  valour,  and  firmncsj, 
here  did  liiin  good  service.  Bold  E.nci  rapacious  as  the  Tartars  were,  they 
were  too  well  aware  of  the  character  of  the  monarch  whom  they  now  had 
to  deal  with,  to  hope  that  he  woui'd  overlook  any  of  the  advantages  he 
possessed.  They  professed  themselves  desirous  rather  of  his  friendship 
*han  hia  enmity  ;  and  to  show  the  sincerity  of  what  they  called  their 
amity,  but  what  would  have  been  far  more  correctly  termed  their  terror, 
they  went  so  far  as  to  pay  him  homage.  With  his  usual  shrewd  policy 
Yang-keen  gave  one  of  the  imperial  princesses  in  marriage  to  the  princi. 
pal  Tartar  chief.  Nor  was  he  ill-rewarded  for  the  facility  with  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  substitute  alliance  for  strife.  During  his  reign,  his 
people  remained  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  as  frequent  as  the  natural  tempests,  and  far  more  destructive. 

On  the  death  of  Yang-keen,  in  604,  the  heir  to  the  throne  was  strangled 
by  a  younger  brother,  Yang-te,  who,  having  committed  the  fratricide  and 
removed  all  other  obstacles  from  his  patii,  ascended  the  throne  in  605. 
The  means  by  which  this  prince  obtained  the  throne,  common  as  such 
means  are  in  despotic  and  but  partially  civilized  nations,  deserve  all  the 
detestation  that  we  can  bestow  upon  them ;  but  if  he  obtained  the  throne 
shamefully,  he  filled  it  well.  Though  eminently  a  man  of  taste  and  plea- 
sure, he  was  no  less  a  man  of  judgment,  enterprise,  and  energy.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  formed  extensive  gardens,  which  for  magnitude 
and  tastefulness  were  never  before  witnessed  in  China ;  and  in  these  gar- 
dens it  was  his  chief  delight  to  ride,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  a  thousand 
ladies,  splendidly  attired,  who  amused  him  with  vocal  and  instrumenta. 
music,  and  with  dancing  and  feats  of  grace  and  agility  on  horseback. 
This  luxurious  habit  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  paying  great  at- 
ten  <on  to  the  solid  improvements  of  which  China  at  that  time  stood  so 
much  in  need.  It  would  be  idle  to  remark  upon  the  importance  (to  both 
the  prosperity  and  the  civilization  of  a  people)  of  good  and  numeroiui 
means  of  conimnnication  betweerv  all  the  extremities  of  their  land.  Many 
of  his  canals  and  bridges  still  exist,  as  proofs  both  of  his  zeal  and  judg- 
ment in  this  most  important  department  of  the  duly  of  a  ruler.  But  his 
talents,  energy,  and  accomplishments,  coulJ  not  save  him;  he  had  been 
on  a  lour,  not  improbably  with  a  view  to  some  new  improvement  in  the 
face  of  the  country,  when  he  was  assassinated.  This  melancholy  event, 
it  seems  probable,  arose  from  the  successful  artifices  of  Le-yuen  :  he  was 
both  powerful  and  disaffected;  had  previously  signalized  himself  by  the 
most  factions  conduct,  and  immediately  after  the  assassination,  put  him- 
self forward  to  place  King  te  upon  the  vacant  throne.  What  motive  Le 
yuen  had  in  making  this  man  the  mere  puppet  of  sovereignty  for  a  brief 
time  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  King-te  had  scarce- 
ly ascended  the  throne,  before  Le-yuen  caused  him  to  be  strangled  and 
assumed  the  sovereign  power  himself. 

It  is  strange  thai  ill-acquired  power  is  sometimes  used  with  wisdom 
and  moderation,  as  though  in  the  struggle  to  ubtain  it  the  evil  portion  oi 
the  posessor's  nature  had  been  exhausted.  Le-yuen,  or  rather  Kaou-tKOO, 
>]|liich  name  he  took  on  ascending  the  throne,  was  a  remarkable  instance 
of  this.  iN(iihiiig  could  be  mure  sanguinary  or  unscrupulous  than  the 
course  by  which  he  became  master  of  the  empire;  nothing  could  be  bra- 
ver, more  politic,  or,  as  regarded  his  internal  administration,  milder,  than 
his  conduct  alter  ho  had  obtained  it.  For  some  years  previous  to  his 
usurpation,  llie  Tartars  had  relurned  to  their  old  practice  of  innking  in- 
cursions into  the  northern  parts  of  China,  on  some  portion  of  which  thoy 
had  actually  proceeded  to  settle  themselves.  Kaou  tsoo  attacked  them 
with  great  spiriti  and  in  many  severe  engHgements  made  such  slaughter 
■imoiig  thsm  as  to  impress  them  with  a  palmary  fear  of  pushing  their  on- 
croacUments  farther.      Looking  with  a  politic  and  prescient  eye  at  tin 
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fltale  or  other  nations,  Kaou-tsoo  was  extremely  anxious  about  that  sin- 
gular and  ft-rucious  people,  the  Turks,  who  about  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  began  to  be  very  troublesome  in  Asia.     Dwelling  between  the 
Caspiaii  sea  and  the  river  Hypanis,  the  Turks  were  a  sylvan   people,  har! 
dy,  and  living  chiefly  upon  the  spoils  of  the  chase.     Thus  prepared  bv 
heir  way  of  life  to  the  hardships  of  war,  and  having  their  c  ipidity  exci': 
ted  by  the  rich  booty  of  the  caravans,  which  lhey%ccasio.il.lly  rushed 
upon  from  their  peninsular  lair  to  plunder,  this  people  could  not  Li\  to  be 
otherwise  than   terrible,  when,  under  a  brave   and   poli.ic   leader,  they 
went  forth  lo  the  conquest  of  nations  instead  of  (he  pillage  of  a  caravan, 
and  appeared  as  a  great  multitude  instead  of  a  mere  isolated  handful  of 
robbers,     lo  China  they  were  especially  hateful  and  mischievous;  for 
hey  were  perpetually  at  war  with  the  Persians,  with  whom  just  at  that 
Uine,  far  the  most  valuable  part  of  Chinese  commerce  was  carried  on. 
The  Persians  fell  before  the  Turkish  power,  and  that  restless  power  en 
deavoure.   to  push  their  conquests  int..  China.     It  might   pro!  ably  have 
effected  this  had  a  difTeient  man  ruled  the  empire;  bm  the  empemrnot 
merely  repulsed  them  from  his  own  territory,  but  chastised  the  disaffected 
Thibet.ans  whohad  aided  them  and  pushed  forward  into  China,  whence  he 
expelled  the   lurks.     After  a  victorious  and  active  leign  of  iweiitv-two 
years  an.  a  few  months,  this  brave  and  politic  emperor  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Chun-tsung,  whose   effeminacy   was   the  more  glaringly 
disgraceful  from  contrast  with  the  brave  and  a.:live  character  of  his  ore. 
decessor.      The  single  act  for  which  his  historian  gave  him  any  credil,  is 
that  of  having  made  it  necessary  f..r  the  literati,  who  by  this  time  exer- 
cised pretty  nearly  as  much  influence  in  both  private  and  public  affairs  in 
China  as  the  clergy  did  in  Li.rope  during  the  middle  ages,  to  sustain  a 
rather  severe  public  examination.  6    •  "  auoiain  a 

Of  l^he  next  seventeen  monarchs  of  China  there  is  literally  nothincrre- 
corded  that  is  worthy  of  transcript  ;  nor  during  their  reigns  did  aiiythine 
of  moment   occur  to  China  beyond  the  civil  disseiisi.ms,  which  were  fre- 
quent,  and  indeed  inevitable,  in  a  country  where  effeniiiiiite  princes  com- 
mitted their  power  to  intriguing  euimchs,  who  scarcely  ever  failed  to 
prevent  a  resumption  of  it,  by  the  dagger  or  the  poist.iied  "cup.     Chwan.»- 
tsung,  son  of  a  brave  and  skilful  general,  founded  the  How  Tan»  dynasty, 
and,  at  least  at  the   outset  of  his  reign,  was  a  bright  <;ontr'ast  to  his 
predecessois.     He  had  from  mere   boy h.iod  shared  i he   perils  and  hard 
ships  of  his  father,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  many  of  his  expeditions 
At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  he  gave  every  promise  of  beino-  the 
greatest  monarch   China  ever  saw.     In  his  apparel  and  di.H  he  emuTated 
he  fnigulity  ot  the  meanest  peasant  and  the  plainest  of  his  (roops.     Lest 
lie  should  indulge  in   more  .sleep  than  nature  actually  required,  he  was 
accustomed  to  have  no  other  bed  ihan  the  bare  gnmnd,  and,  as  if  this 
luxurious  way  of  lying  might  lead   him  to  waste  in  sk-ep  any  of  that  pre- 
cious  time  ol    which  he  was  a  most  rigid  economist,  he  had  a  bell  so 
asteiied  lo  Ins  person,  that  it  rang  on  his  aliempting  to  turn  round,  so 
loudly  as  to  awaken  him,  and  after  it  did  so  he  immediately  rose,  to  re- 
pose  110  more  until  his  usual   hour  on  the  ensuing  night.     Kxtremes   are 
proverbially  said  to  meet ;  but  certainly  one  would  never  have  suspected 
mat  so  Spartan  a  youth  would  have  heralded  a  manho..d  of  exceeding 
luxury  and  even  licentiousness.     Hut  so  it  was;  his  companions  were 
among   the   most   profane    wassailers  in  his    empire,   and  he  emulatcc" 
their  conduct.     Vet  though  he  deparied  from  the,  perhaps,  too  rigid  se- 
veriy  of  his  manners,  he  was  to  the  last  a  brave  and  active  mm,  and 
was  sl,.in  at  the  head  of   his  troops  in  a  battle  fought  in  92G    havina 
in  spile  of  some  personal  defects  ..f  chara.-ler  already  noted,  i,.en  on 
^0  whc'.e  one  oi  iho  most  respectable  of  all  the  native  Chinese  empe- 
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The  next  was  Ming-tsung,  who  teigned  for  only  seven  years  Bui 
if  his  reijrii  was  short  it  was  active  and  beneficent ;  and  if  there  are  many 
greater  names  in  the  imperial  annals,  there  is  not  one  more  beloved.  His 
people  looked  upon  him  as  a  parent,  and  his  whole  reign  seems,  in  fact, 
to  have  been  Ihe  expression  and  achievement  of  a  truly  kind  and  paternal- 
feeling.  He  died  in  933,  wilh  A  character  greater  monarchs  might  envy. 
Min-te  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  933.  He  only  reigned  one  year;  but 
in  that  very  brief  space  of  lime  he  contrived  to  deserve,  if  not  to  obtain, 
the  execration  of  the  Chinese  women,  not  only  of  his  own  time,  but  up  to 
the  present  hour.  Ho  it  was  who  established  the  truly  barbarous  prac- 
tice of  confining  the  feet  of  female  children  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
toes  are  bent  completely  under  the  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are,  it  is  true, 
rendered  very  diminutive  in  appearance  by  this  abominable  method,  but 
are  at  the  same  time  rendered  almost  useless.  The  loitering  and  awk 
ward  gait  of  the  women  would  be  suflicicnt  to  make  this  practice  desei- 
ving  of  all  abhorrence  as  a  matter  of  taste  merely,  but  when  we  consider 
the  exquisite  torture  which  the  unhappy  creatures  must  have  suffered  in 
girlhood,  it  is  really  wonderful  that  such  a  practice  should  so  long  have 
existed  in  any  nation  possessing  even  the  first  rudiments  of  civilization. 

Min-te  died  in  934,  ii>  the  first  yearof  his  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Fei  Tei,  who  paid  the  fearful  price  of  fratricide  for  the  throne.  He  pos- 
sessed,  it  would  seem,  a  great  share  of  merely  animal  courage,  ai,d  like 
the  generality  of  persons  who  do  so,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  exceed- 
ing barbarity.  Even  the  Chinese,  accustomed  as  they  were  to  despoiism 
in  all  its  varieties  of  misrule,  could  n«)t  endure  the  excess  and  wanton- 
.  news  of  his  cruelty.  A  formidable  revolt  broke  out;  and  finding  himself 
hard  pressed  by  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  every  moment  by  his  troops, 
he  collected  the  whole  of  his  family  together,  and,  like  another  .Snrdauiip- 
alus,  set  fire  to  his  palace— his  wealth,  his  family,  and  himself  beinu  con 
Slimed  in  the  flames.  Kaou-tse  now  ascended  the  throne,  bcintf  the  first 
of  the  Howtsin  dynasty.  He  was  more  the  nominal  than  tiie  real  mon- 
arch, his  minister,  llung-taieu,  usurping  a  more  than  imperial  power. 
The  minister,  in  fact,  is  in  every  way  more  worthy  of  mention  llian  the 
monarch,  for  according  to  the  most  credible  accounts  the  invention  ol 
printing  from  blocks  was  a  boon  conferred  by  him  upon  China  in  the  year 
937.  Uolh  this  reign  and  that  of  Chuh-te,  which  closed  iliis  short-lived 
dynasty,  were  occupied  in  perpetual  battling  with  the  restless  'i'arlnrs, 
who  for  ages  seem  to  have  had  an  instinctive  certainty  of  having,  sooner 
or  later,  the  rule  of  China,  as  the  reward  of  their  determined  and  pertina- 
cious inroads. 

In  960,  Kung-fe,  a  child  of  only  six  years  of  age,  being  upon  the  thronn, 
the  people  arose  and  demanded  his  abdication.  Of  maternal  and  eunuch 
niis^overiiment  they  certainly  had  for  centuries  past  had  abundant  expe- 
rience. Mow  far  the  successful  aspirant  to  the  throne  was  concerned  in 
rousing  their  fears  into  activity  and  fervour  does  not  appear,  but  it  ii 
certain  that  the  revolt  a^fainst  the  infant  emperor,  and  the  election  of 
Cliaon-qnang-yin  as  his  successor,  were  evenis  in  which  the  people  show- 
ed great  iinaiiiniity  of  feeling.  This  founder  of  the  Sung  dyiiH.sty  diti 
not  c«nnineiic'i!  his  reign  under  the  most  promising  circuinsiaiircs  ;  for  on 
Ihe  cereinoniitl  of  his  acceptance  of  the  timme,  he  actuallv  ascended  in  « 
riale  of  intoxication.  Nevertheless,  this  prince,  wlio  on  \'m  elevation  to 
the  ihrone  took  the  name  of  Taoutsoo,  was  In  reality  one  of  \\\0  best  o( 
Ihe  Chinese  monarchs,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  domestic  ruler.  The  iin- 
heci'ily  or  infmicy  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  niul  the  periiiiioiis  hahii 
I  ito  which  others  fell  of  leaving  the  actual  administration  of  affairs  ir 
tlie  hands  of  eunuchs,  and  other  corrupt  favorites,  had  caused  Ihe  cour" 
expeuMCH  us  well  as  llie  cinirl  retinue  to  he  swelled  to  a  8h;iiiieful  cxienU 
The  new    ciniicror,   iiiiiiudialely  after  hiii   ;ice(  ssimi,  cuusiul  ili«  nuiit 
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noid  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  expenses  of  the  state  ;  and  every  use 
less  office  was  abolished,  and  every  unfair  charge  sternly  and  promptly 
disallowed.  In  effecting  this  great  and  important  reform,  the  emperor 
derived  no  small  benefit  from  having  f(»rmerly  been  a  private  person 
asm  that  capacity  he  no  doubt  would  have  the  opportunity  to  iiote  anv 
abuses  which  could  never  be  discovered  by  the  emperor  or  any  of  the 
imperial  prmces.  His  frugality  seems  to  have  been  as  impartial  as  it 
was  wise;  for  though  he  raised  his  family,  for  four  generations,  to  the 
rank  of  imperial  princes,  he  at  the  same  time  insisted  upon  their  being 
content  with  the  most  moderate  revenue  that  was  at  all  consistent  with 
their  rank. 

When  we  bear  in  mind  the  long  and  indefatigable  endeavours  of  the 
Tartars  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  interior  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and 
couple   that   fact   with  their  now  leaguing  with   the  Chinese  revolters 
against  the  new  emperor,  we  shall  not  be  presumptuous  if  we  affirm  that 
the  opposition  to  hiin  was  in  fact  more  foreign  than  native.     The  empe- 
ror  made  immense  levies  of   men  throughout  the  provinces    that  were 
faithful  to  him,  and  marched  against  his  enemies.     The  subsequent  con- 
flicts were  dreadful;  the  troops  of  the  prince  of  Han  well  knowing  that 
they  had  little  mercy  to  hope  for  if  taken  prisoners,  fought  with  the  fury 
and  obstinacy  of  despair,  and  they  were  well  seconded  by  the   Tartars 
Ihoiisands  (ell  m  each   engagement;  and  though  the   emperor  was  a 
warrior  and  a  brave  one,  he  is  said  to  have  often  subsequeiiily  shed  tears 
at  the  mere  remembrance  of  the  bloodshed  he  witnessed  durim  this  war. 
The  overwhelming  levies  of  the  emperor,  and  perhaps,  that  "•  tower  of 
strength,    the  royal  name,  which  the  adverse  faction  wanted,  made  him 
completely  successful.     Having  put  down  this  opposition,  he  nt-xt  pro- 
ipeded  against  the  prince  of  Choo,  whom  he  captured  and  deprived  of 
liis  dominions.     Among  the  millions  of  souls  whom  he  thus  addud  to  his 
subjects  was  an  extremely  numerous  and  well-appointed  army.     This  he 
forthwith    incorporated  with  his  own,  and  thus    strengthened  in  force, 
marched  against   Kyang-Nan  and    southern  Han.      Here  again  he  was 
completely  successful,  and  he  now  turned   his  attention  to  the  chastise- 
tneiit  of  the  Mongols  of  Leaon  lung,  who  had  joined  the  prince  of  Han  in 
the  former  war;  but  the  issue  of  this  expedition  was  still  uncertain  when 
the  emperor  died.     Though  engaged  in  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  i('ign,  this  emperor  was  attentive  to  the  internal  state  of  his  em- 
pire.    When  not  actually  in  the  field  he  was  at  all  times  accessible ;  to 
the  huml)lest  as  to  the  highest  the  giues  of  the  imperial  palace  were  open, 
and  in  g.ving  his  decision  he  knew  no  distinction  between  the  mandarin 
and  tlie  poor  labourer.     This  ctmduct  in  his  military  and  civic  affairs, 
produced  him  the  enviable  character  of  being  the  "  terror  of  his  enemies 
and  Mie  delight  of  his  subjects." 

I'ae-tsung,  son  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  ascended  the  throne  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  whose  warlike  measures  he  proceedid  to  carry 
out,  and  whose  warlike  character  and  abilities  he  to  a  great  extent  iiihcr- 
M  P""*'"*!^  ^'*  *"""■«  '"'K"  ^'^  was  engaged  in  war  ;  now  with  the 
Mongols,  at  that  time  the  most  threatening  of  all  the  onomies  of 
the  empire,  and  now  with  this  or  that  refractory  native  priiK-o.  It  i» 
Btrfinso  that  the  emperors  never  thought,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  of 
•  nepiilicy  of  concentrating  their  forces  upon  ihe  positions  of  individua' 
pniiceB,  and  on  every  decisive  advantage  demanding  such  a  contribution 
III  money  as  would  efTeetually  impoveriHh  him;  at  the  same  time  demaiid- 
m  '19  hostages  not  only  some  of  the  more  important  of  his  own  family, 
ntilof  ail  the  other  great  families  e(>nnecled  with  him.  These  measures, 
Ihoiigh  severe  upon  individuals,  would  have  been  merciful  as  legiirds  the 
irr«'iit  mass  of  both  coiuending  parties.  After  twenty-one  years  of  hI- 
most  perpelaal  warfare,  with  many  successes  and  comparatively  few  do- 
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feats,  Tae-tsung  died,  in  997,  leaving  behind  him  a  character  only  leas 
honorable  than  that  of  his  predeces8(>r,  inasnuich  as  he  paid  less  constaul 
and  minute  attention  to  the  internal  order  of  the  empire  and  the  indi- 
vidual welfare  of  his  subjects. 

Chin-tsung  now  succeeded  to  the. empire,  a  prince  whose  charactei 
and  conduct  strangely  contrasted  with  those  of  his  two  immediate  pre 
decessors.  The  bonzes  or  priests,  were  the  only  persons  who  had 
reason  to  like  him  ;  and  even  their  liking,  excited  though  it  was  by  per- 
sonal advantage,  must  have  been  mixed  with  no  slight  keeling  of  contempt. 
There  was  no  tale  that  they  could  tell  him  which  was  too  extravagant 
for  his  implicit  belief;  no  command  too  absurd  for  his  unqualified  obedi- 
ence- Every  morning  the  imperial  zany  was  busied  in  relating  his  over- 
night dreams,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  bonzes  took  especial 
care  to  interpret  those  dreams  so  as  to  tend  to  confirm  the  weak-minded 
and  hypochondriac  monar(;h  in  his  fatuous  course,  and  to  make  that 
course  as  profitable  as  possible  to  themselves  individually,  and  as  favourable 
as  possible  to  their  order  at  large.  The  warlike  and  shrewd  Tartars  speed- 
ily perceived  the  difference  betwixt  an  emperor  who  divided  his  time  be- 
tween  dreaming  and  listening  to  the  interpretalionsof  his  dreams— leaving 
the  empire  and  its  vast  complicated  interests  to  the  care,  orcareiessness  o( 
etinuchs  and  time-servers — and  the  warlike  and  clear-headed  emperors 
with  whom  they  had  to  deal  during  the  two  preceding  reigns.  They 
poured  in  upon  the  empire  with  a  fury  proportioned  to  the  ineffeciive  re- 
sistance they  anticipated,  and  their  shrewd  conjectures  were  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  Resistance,  indeed,  was  made  to  them  on  the  fron- 
tiers; but  instead  of  their  being  driven  beyond  the  frontiers  with  a 
message  of  mourning  to  thousands  of  Tartar  families,  «heir  absence  was 
purchased.  Great  stores  of  both  money  and  silk  were  paid  to  them  by 
order  of  the  Chinese  court,  which,  like  the  Roman,  when  Rome  had  be- 
come utterly  degenerate,  was  fain  to  purchase  the  peace  it  dared  or 
could  not  battle  for.  Ying-tsung,  Shin-tsung,  and  Hwi;y-tsung,  the  three 
immediate  successors  of  the  weak  prince  of  whose  reign  we  have  jiisl 
spoken,  followed  his  impolitic  policy  of  purchasing  peace.  We  emphati- 
cally say  impolitic,  because  common  sense  tells  us  to  yield  tribute  once, 
is  to  encourage  the  demand  of  it  in  future.  The  tribute  once  secured, 
the  hardy  and  unprincipled  Tartars  agnin  returned  to  the  charge,  to  be 
again  bought  off,  and  io  derive,  of  course^  renewed  assurance  of  l)ooly 
whensoever  they  should  again  think  proper  to  apply  for  it.  Hwuy-t8ii.}g, 
the  third  of  the  emperors  named  above,  having  a  dire  perception  of  tue 
error  committed  by  himself  and  his  three  immediate  predecessors,  deter- 
mined to  adopt  a  new  course,  and  instead  of  bribing  the  "barbarians" 
who  so  cruelly  annoyed  him,  to  hire  other  barbarians  to  expel  them.  ihti8 
adding  to  the  folly  of  buying  peace  the  still  farther  folly  of  giving  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  weakness  of  his  condition,  to  those  who,  being 
his  allies  as  long  as  they  received  his  wages,  would  infallibly  become  his 
enemies  the  instant  he  censed  to  hire  them. 

This  prince  engaged  the  warlike  tribe  of  Neuche  Tartars  in  the  defencB 
of  his  tcrntory.  Thoy  ably  and  faithfully  performed  what  they  had  en- 
gaged ;  but  when  they  had  driven  out  the  Niencheng  Tartars  tht-y  flatly 
refused  to  qui*  the  territory,  and  made  a  hostile  descent  upon  the  proviii. 
ces  of  Pecheli  and  Shansi,  which  they  took  possession  of.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mongols  were  pcuiriiig  furiously  down  upon  the  provincfs  of 
Shautong  and  Hntian  ;  and  the  terrified  and  unwarlike  emperor  snw  no 
other  means  of  saving  his  dominions,  than  by  coming  to  iminedialu  tf-rnis 
witii  hit  Inte  allies  and  present  foes,  the  vi<;iorioua  hiuI  imperinuH  Ncii-i-he 
Tartars.  Me  accordingly  went  to  their  camp,  attended  by  a  splendid  ret- 
inue of  his  chief  ofHcers,  to  negotiate  not  only  for  a  peace,  but  also  for 
t^it'ir  aclivn  and  piompt  aid  against  the  Mongols.     Uut  the  emperor  liaJ 
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so  long  left  the  affairs  of  the  empire  m  the  hands  of  intriguers  and  vonr.1 
sycopliauts,  that  he  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  his  actual  posi- 
tion to  Ittlte  even  orduiar;^  precautions;  he  was  literally  sold  by  his  min- 
isters  iiiK.  the  hands  of  his  enemies ;  and  on  reaching  the  Tartar  camp,  he 
found  that  he  was  no  longer  a  powerful  prince  treating  for  peace  and  alli- 
ance with  an  inferior  people,  but  a  powerless  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  abandoned  by  his  friends.  Abandoned  he  indeed  was. 
by  all  save  his  son.  That  spirited  prince,  faithful  to  his  fallen  father,  and 
inilignant  at  the  treachery  practised  against  him,  put  the  ministers  to  death, 
and  gHtberod  an  immense  force  against  the  Mongols,  who,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  been  making  the  most  rapid  and  terrible  advances.  Rapine  and 
fire  markeu  their  path  whithersoever  they  went.  The  emperor's  gallant 
son  made  admirable  but  useless  efforts  to  approach  them.  LeaviL  de- 
vastatioii  and  misery  in  their  rear,  they  rapidly  approached  the  capital, 
laid  siege  to  the  imperial  palace  itself,  butchered  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants,  including  some  of  the  imperial  family,  and  sent  the  rest  into 
captivity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Kaou-tsuno  II.  at  this  period  reigned  over  the  southern  provinces.  When 
the  barbarians  overran  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire,  he  made  noble 
and  able  attempts  at  beating  them  off  from  his  dominions ;  but  they  were 
far  too  warlike  and  numerous  for  his  limited  resources.  To  the  northern 
provinces  and  to  the  captive  emperor  he  was  unable  to  afford  any  assis 
lance  by  force  of  arms,  nor  could  his  humblest  and  most  ter-  . '  \s  offers 
to  the  savage  foes  induce  them  to  liberate  a  prisoner  or  evacii  i;e  a  roodol 
land.  All  ihat  he  was  able  to  gain  from  them  was  permission  to  retain 
his  own  rule  in  peace,  on  paying  an  annual  tribute  and  acknowledcinff  hia 
subjection.  °    * 

In  1194  the  celebrated  Genghis  Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  Mongol 
Tartars.  At  the  outset  of  this  warrior's  career  his  people  revolted  from 
him,  excepting  only  a  very  few  families,  on  the  ground  of  his  being,  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  too  young  to  rule  a  numerous  and  extremely  warlike 
people.  But  the  youth  displayed  so  much  talent  and  courage,  and  his 
earliest  essays  as  a  warrior  were  so  entirely  and  strikingly  successful,  that 
the  tide  of  opinion  speedily  turned  in  his  favour;  and  an  old  and  vener- 
ated Mongol  chief  having,  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  people,  prophesied 
that  the  youth,  then  known  by  his  family  name  of  Temujin,  would,  if 
supported  as  he  deserved  to  be,  prove  to  be  the  greatest  of  their  khans- 
Ueiighis  Khan  (the  Mongols  words  for  the  greatest  king)  was  immediately 
made  the  youth's  name  by  acclamation,  and  the  bold  but  barbarous  dnd 
vacillating  people  as  unanimously  submitted  to  him  now,  as  formerly  they 
had  seceded  from  him.  It  was  to  this  chief,  who  had  already  made  his 
name  a  name  of  terror  far  beyond  the  banks  of  the  Selinga",  the  native 
abode  of  his  Herce  race,  that  Niiig-tsung,  the  then  emperor  of  China,  ap- 
piled  for  aid  to  drive  out  other  Tartars,  by  whom,  as  well  as  by  native 
""n    "l"""'        ""•'""  WIS  very  sorely  oppressed  at  that  period. 

Genghis  Khan,  already  inured  to  conquest  and  thirsting  for  extended 
fl()iniiiioii,  eagerly  complied  with  the  impolitic  request  of  NinB-tsunir 
Uiiriiig  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  Le-tsung,  by  whom  he  was.  at  his 
Oeath  n  12>>o,  sucjeeded,  the  Mongols  passed  from  triumph  to  triumph, 
he  unlmjipy  natives  suffering  no  less  from  the  barbarians  who  were  hired 
to  defend  them  than  from  the  other  barbarians  who  uvowo.lly  entered  the 
empire  for  purposes  of  rapine  and  bloodshed.  Le-tsung,  a  prince  whose 
uftlural  I  du.ence  was  increased  by  his  superstitious  attacliment  to  tli« 
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most  superstitious  priests  in  his  empire,  was  a  voluntary  prisoner  in  his 
paiHce.  The  atrocities  committed  in  what  the  Mongols  seemed  bent  npuji 
milking  a  war  of  extermination,  were  dreadful ;  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts speaking  of  the  slaughter  among  the  people  as  amounting  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Genghis  Khan  dying,  was  succeeded  by  a  grandson 
named  Kublai ;  and  Le-tsung  also  dying,  was  succeeded  by  Too-taunff. 
This  last  named  prince  was  as  debauched  as  his  predecessor  had  been  su- 
perBiitioiis ;  anu  whouy  taken  up  with  the  gratification  of  his  shamefa 
oensuality,  he  saw,  almost  without  a  care  or  struggle,  the  Mongols  undei 
Kublai  proceeding  with  their  ravages,  and  Kublai  at  length  become  mas- 
ter of  the  northern  provinces.  Thus  far  successful,  it  was  not  likely  the 
conquering  chief  would  forbear  turning  his  attention  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces; which,  as  we  learn  from  Marco  Polo,  was  considered  by  far  the 
most  wealthy  and  splendid  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  east.  The  very 
wealth  of  the  southern  empire,  and  its  comparatively  long  exemption 
from  war,  rendered  pretty  certain  that  it  would  easily  be  overrun  by  him 
who  had  conquered  the  hardier  and  more  experienced  warriors  of  the 
north.  Province  after  province  and  city  after  city  was  taken,  without 
the  experience  on  the  part  of  the  Mongols  of  anything  approaching  to  a 
severe  check.  With  rapid  and  sure  steps  they  approached  the  city  of 
Kinsai,the  capital  and  royal  residence,  and  wealthy  to  an  extent  not  easily 
to  be  described.  The  then  emperor,  Kung-tsung,  seems  to  have  despaired 
of  successful  defence  against  a  foe  so  long  victorious,  and  to  have  sup- 
posed his  empress  could  more  successfulfy  appeal  to  a  victor's  mercy 
than  he  could  to  the  fortun'fes  of  war.  He  accordingly  got  together  all 
the  treasure  that  could  he  at  all  conveniently  embarked  on  board  his  fleet, 
gave  the  command  of  it  to  his  most  experienced  naval  commander  and 

Eut  out  to  sea.  The  fact  of  the  defence  of  Kinsai  being  committed  to  a 
eautiful  woman,  did  not  prevent  Kublai  from  ordering  his  generals  to 
use  their  utmost  exertions  in  bringing  the  siege  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
Such  orders  ensured  an  activity  which  reduced  the  garrison  to  most  alarm- 
ing distresses ;  but  the  empress  consoled  herself  under  every  new  dis- 
aster by  a  prophecy  which  had  been  made  by  a  court  astrologer— a  kind 
of  cheat  very  popular  with  most  of  the  Chinesd  monarchs— that  Kinsai 
could  only  be  taken  by  a  general  having  a  hundred  eyes.  As  such  a  speci- 
men  of  natural  history  was  by  no  means  likely  to  appear,  the  empress 
allowed  nothing  to  daunt  her,  until,  on  enquiring  the  name  of  a  general 
whom  Kublai  had  entrusted  to  mnke  a  new  and  vigorous  assault  on  the 
city,  she  was  told  that  it  was  Chin-8an.ba-yan.  These  words— which 
mean  the  hundred-eyed— seemed  in  such  ominous  agreement  with  the 
requirement  of  the  prophecy,  that  the  empress  allowed  her  hitherto 
high  courage  to  give  place  to  a  superstitious  horror,  and  she  immediately 
surrendered  the  city,  on  receiving  from  Kublai  assurance,  which  he  very 
honourably  fulfilled,  of  treatment  and  an  allowance  in  conformity  with  her 
rank.  ' 

Sa-yan-fu,  which  was  a  far  stronger  city  than  the  capital,  and  against 
which  no  superstitious  influence  was  brought,  held  bravely  out  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Mongols  for  upwards  of  three  years.  Marco  Polo  and  his  bro- 
ther Nicolo,  the  Italian  travellers  and  traders,  anxious  to  innratiate  them- 
solves  with  the  formidable  and  prosperous  Kublai,  supplied  him  with  be 
sieging  engines  which  threw  stone  bulls  of  the  tremendous  weight  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  Such  missiles  soon  tnade  practicable  breaches 
in  the  hitherto  impiegnable  walls.  The  town  was  stormed,  and  Kublai, 
enragecl  at  its  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  gave  it  to  the  mercy  of  his 
troops. 

The  fugitive  emperor  found  in  some  distant  and  strongly  fortified  islets, 
•  shelter  for  his  treasure,  but  not  that  safety  for  himself  which  he  had 
nought  with  so  much  srcriflce  of  dignity  and  character.    He  had  not  long 
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been  af  his  post  of  security,  when  ne  was  seized  with  an  illness  which 
speedily  terminated  his  life.     The  empress,  who  seems  to  have  been  al- 
together as  brave  and  adventurous  as  her  husband  was  timid,  slrensthened 
the  fleet  at  Yae  islands,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor's  favourite 
admiral,  Low-sewfoo,  proclaimed  Te-ping,  her  son,  emperor,  and  repaired 
with  him  on  board  the  fleet.    The  Mongol  fleet,  after  attacking  Canton 
hove  in  sight  of  the  imperial  fleet,  when  a  tremendous  action  commenced 
and  continued  for  an  entire  day.     The  Mongols,  though  even  their  loss 
was  dreadful,  were  victorious,  and  the  Chinese  or  imperial  fleet  was  so 
much  shattered  that  Low-sewfoo  found  it  impossible  to  get  his  crippled 
vessels  through  the  straits.    Dreadmg  the  very  worst  from  the  resent- 
ment wliich  Kublai  was  likely  to  feel  at  this  new  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  empress,  that  brave  but  unfortunate  woman  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  overboard.     Her  terrible  example  was  followed  by  several  of  her 
principal  attendants,  including  the  admiral,  who  leaped  overboard  with 
the  younp  emperor  in  his  arms.     So  disastrous  a  day  as  this  could  not 
fail  to  be  decisive  ;  all  the  comparatively  small  pari  of  the  south  that  had 
hitherio  held  out  was  quickly  overrun,  and  the  whole  empire  was  now 
under  a  Mongol  emperor  concentrated  intooije.     Under  the  title  of  Shi-tsu 
Kublai  ascended  the  imperial  throne  in  1279,  and  in  so  doing  laid  the* 
foundation  of  the  Yuen  dynasty. 

Shi-tsu  having  obtained'the  mighty  and  vast  empire  of  China,  now  de 
termined  lo  use  its  resources  in  adding  Japan  to  his  already  unwieldy  pos- 
session.    But  this  lime  he  was  fated  lo  a  fortune  very  difltrent  from  that 
which  usually  attended  him.     The  Japanese,  instead  of  shrinking  at  the 
approach  of  a  force  that  from  its  previous  successes  might  well  have  made 
them  pause  as  to  the  prudence  of  resistance,  fortified  their  forts  in  the 
strongest  maimer  time  would  admit.     One  being  at  length  taken,  the  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison  was  punished  by  the  butchery  of  every  man 
without  exception,  eight  of  the  number  being  beat  to  death  wiih  clubs! 
The  real  reason  of  this  cruel  distinction  being  awarded  to  the  eight  un- 
happy persons  was,  most  likely,  that  they  were  distinguished  iu   their 
rank  or  the  zeal  and  determination  of  their  resistance.     But  the  fondness 
that  exists  for  the  marvellous  has  caused  this  occurrence  to  he  attributed 
to  the  somewhat  inexplicable  mechanical  impossibility  of  putting  them  to 
death  by  decapitation,  on  account  of  iron  chains  which  they  wore  round 
their  necks.     Before  the  terror  such  barbarity  might  possibly  have  carried 
into  the  hearts  of  the  other  garrisons,  had  lime  to  produce  weakness  or 
treachery,  a  tremendous  storm  arose  by  which  a  great  portion  of  the  Tar- 
tar, or  ruther  Tartar-Chinese,  fleet  was  wrecked.     The  extent  of  the  in- 
jury 80  alarmed  the  commanders,  that  they  hastened  home  with  the  re- 
mainder of  their  ships,  abandoning  many  thousands  of  their  followers  to 
the  yeiigeaiice  of  the  Japanese.    Shi-tsu  died  in  1295 ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
'il  his  grandson,  Tching-sung,  ascended  the  throne,  and  began  to  imitate 
the  ambiiiouB  and  wariike  conduct  of  his  groat  predecossor,  that  any- 
thing  worthy  of  even  casual  mention  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  sub- 
iiigated  peo(  le  of  China. 

Tching-sung  is  better  known  in  Europe  as  Timonr  the  Tartar,  or  Tarn- 
erbup,  whote  treatment  of  his  opponent  Bajazet  has  been  made  the  sub- 
jpcl  of  so  many  dramas  and  tales.  His  name  of  Timour  (the  iron)  seenia 
lo  have  bi'en  exactly  suited  to  his  energetic,  untiring,  and  unsparing  na. 
lire.  Fi.vini?  the  imperial  residence  at  Samarcand,  he  appears  to  have 
formefi  tic  project  of  carrying  on  the  work  of  subjugation  to  the  utmost 
possible  rxunt  in  all  directions.  Persia,  Georgia,  and  Delhi,  spcedliv 
felt  and  succumbed  to  his  power;  he  drove  the  Indiana  quite  to  the  Gah- 
jfos,  and  uitrriy  destroyed  Astracan  and  other  places  in  that  direction. 
Bajazet,  the  Ottoman  monarch,  seems  to  us  to  have  had  the  most  just 
cause  iinaginablo  to  arrest  the  course  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  deter 
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mined  upon  making  himself,  if  possible,  the  sole  monarch  of  the  east 
But  the  Ottoman  was  far  inferior  to  ihe  Tartar  in  that  strength  which  is 
ns  important  to  success  as  even  a  good  cause  itself.  We  are  assured 
that  while  Bajnzet  had  only  120,000  men,  his  opponent  brought  700,000 
into  the  field.  Probably  the  force  of  Tamerlane  has  been  much  exagge- 
rated, though  there  can  be  no  donbt  the  army  of  Bajazet  very  greatly  ex 
ceeded  that  of  his  opponent.  The  day  on  \\  hich  this  tremendous  battle 
was  fought  «a8  sultry  in  the  extreme,  yet  so  obstinate  were  both  parlies, 
that  the  contest  continued  from  the  morning  until  a  late  hour  at  night. 
The  comparatively  small  army  of  Bajazet  was  in  the  end  completely  rout- 
ed, and  the  unfortunate  monarch  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  conduct 
of  Tamerlane  on  this  occasion  was  such  as  would  cast  disgrace  on  the 
most  signal  courage  and  talents.  Instead  of  allowing  the  sympathies  of 
a  brave  man  to  soften  him  towards  his  singularly  brave  though  unfortu- 
nate  opponent,  he  had  him  put  into  an  iron  cage  and  carried  from  place 
to  place  with  him  in  all  his  excursions,  exhibiting  him  as  one  would  a 
wild  beast,  and  at  the  same  time  displaying  on  his  own  part  a  temper  far 
more  like  that  of  a  wild  beast  than  a  brave  and  successful  warrior.  The 
unfortunate  Bajazet  lived  in  this  most  pitiable  condition  until  the  year 
1303,  when  he  died,  as  tradition  says,  and  as  was  most  likely,  of  a  broken 
heart. 

Tamerlane  during  his  various  and  extensive  expeditions  had  committed 
the  internal  government  of  his  empire  to  certain  princes  of  his  house— 
nis  grandsons  and  nephews.  Their  authority  and  character  being  far 
less  respected  and  feared  than  his  own,  several  insurrections  took  place, 
and  Tamerlane,  or  Tchin-sung,  now  marched  towards  China  with  the 
avowed  determination  of  inflicting  severe  chastisement;  but  as  he  was 
advancing  with  forced  marches  fo:  that  purpose,  he  was  seized  with  an 
illness  which  terminated  both  his  prospects  and  his  life  in  ISO'i.  His 
descendants  kept  up  a  perpetual  scramble  for  the  empire,  in  which  they 
contrived  the  utter  ruin  of  the  high  character  they  owed  to  him.  A  se 
ries  of  revolts  and  intrigues  followed  each  other  during  the  strifes  of  suc- 
ceeding emperors  and  pretenders  :  and  the  next  event  necessary  to  give 
any  account  of,  is  an  embassy  sent  from  Persia  to  China  in  the  reign  oi 
Yung-lo,  also  called  Ching-tsoo.  The  account  of  this  empassy  is  the 
more  interesting,  because  it  gives  us  considerable  insight  into  the  manners 
and  state  of  society  in  China  at  that  time,  and  mentions  what  Marco  Polo 
does  not — tea,  to  which,  more  than  aught  else,  China  owes  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Europe.  Even  at  this  early  pe. 
riod  the  Chinese  seem  to  have  had  all  the  modern  jealousy  of  the  entrance 
of  strangers  into  '.he  so-called  '*  Celestial  Empire."  Before  the  embassy 
in  question  was  allowed  to  set  foot  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  an 
exact  list  of  all  persons  belonging  to  the  embassage  was  required,  inclu- 
ding the  humblest  attendants,  and  the  ambassadors-in-chief  w«?re  called 
upon  to  swear  to  the  truth  and  exactness  of  the  list.  Chinese  jealousy 
being  satisfied  thus  far,  the  embassage  commenced  its  toilsome  journey 
of  one  hundred  days  towards  the  capital.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  however, 
that  after  their  first  suspicion  was  formally  and  officially  silenced,  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  liberal  hospitality  shown  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantial  good  fare,  accompanied  by  an  unstinted  supply  of  excellent 
wines. 

The  capital  of  China,  Cambiilu,  now  known  far  better  by  the  name  of 
Pekin,  is  spoken  of  as  being  even  at  that  time  a  city  of  great  magnitude 
and  opulence.  It  would  seem  not  unlikely  that  the  silly  absurdity  of  the 
Chinese,  in  speaking  of  such  people  as  the  English,  Dutch,  and  olhoi 
highly  civilized  Europeans,  under  the  opprobrious  name  of  outside  bar- 
barians, is  an  absurdity  which  others  besides  the  Chinese  are  unfortu- 
tifttelv  Riiit'y  of     The  way  in  wh'''h  modern  writers  allow  themselves  to 
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sreak  of  the  Chinese  is  in  many  things  to  be  equallv  reurohated     Th- 
onff  nuercourse  with    Jesuits,  missionaries,  and  o  LrsTpec  al^  s^n" 
J.ere,  with  a  reference  to  their  science,  judgment,  and  aptitude  for  thS 
difficult  busn.ess  of  communicating,  not  merely  knowledge  tselfbUaUo 
the  desire    or  it,  could  scarcely  Lve  left  the  ChiiTcse^so  much  behtd 
the  rest  of  the  world,  m  mvenlion  and  practice  in  the  higher  productions 
even  had  no  progress  been  previously  made  by  them.     But  when  so  earlv 
as  the  15th  century,  we   hear  of  such  an  achievemen    as   I  e  TullSt 
Toiver,  of  winch  we  are  about  to  give  a  description,  who  wilU^nseH 
believe  that  above  four  centuries  later  they  are  the  backward  ami  iann 
rant  people  they  are  called  1    That  really^vondell  strSur«    g  ^^^^^^^^ 
by  shrewd  and  inielligent  observers  to  be  worthy  of  the  iSralld  cartftS 
examination  of  every  smith  and  carpenter  upon  lilace  of    Je  earth 
What,  in  fact,  are  we  acquainted  with  of  merely*^buman  construction  thai 
can  for  an  instant  bear  comparison  with  a  tower  fifteen  stSshih 
each  story  twelve  cubits  hi^h,  and  the  whole  edifice  twenty  eubi  s  in  c!?' 
cumference,  having  a  total  heiaht  of  180  ciihi»=  «,m„h  V  ■'^  luoiis  in  cir- 
mete,  a.,s;  and  iL  with  little  mtediSX^ha'iftwe;^^^^^^^ 
child's  toy  t      Assuredly,  the  people  who  even^n  whim  could  erect  su^ch 
a  structure  as  this  at  a  period  of  more  than  four  ceniuries  ago   canno' 
now  be  the  incapable  and  unorovided  racp  «,}■;,.»,    rr.oi  ;^  '  *'*""°* 
would  represent  them.         ""P'^O''"!^*!  race  which   many  late  accounts 

The  emperor's  palace  at  Pekin  is  described  as  beinaextremelv  rir-h  «n« 
ecus  and  grand       While  the  ambassadors  and  their  suiS  we  LtC' 

!i;:^d^^s'lSfanTh?rr  t'h^e  ^'7 ^^^' Plf^^P' 
«  s  of  solid  go;  .  ascended  b^y  a'tfigSTni^ne  s  l^eTsK    .''  SlTe  iTe^ 
ror  ascending  this  rare  and  gorgeous  throne  the  chiefs  of  iL^llT^ 
were  introduced;  and  after  a'br^f  and  very%irmal  atdrence  at  S 
KV"p  P'-^^trate  themselves  in  the  Chihese  fash  ^but' bm^ed 'S 
hat  of  thF  Persians  they  were  reconducted  to  the  apartments  provided 
for  them,  where  a  sheep,  a  goose,  and  two  fowls,  with  fruit  veKles 
and  tea,  were  daily  served  out  to  every  six  persons"         '  ''^^^'*'''«'^- 
,pf:r  ^^^  ,*^<'^'''  "'*'«\*'^;,  o""  "lan  or  nation,  rarely  proves  other  than  an  evi. 
seed.     .  he  unprovoked  aggresion  of  the  Chinese-Tartars  under  KuWa 
was  no    only  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  Chinese  See"  at  the  time' 
SLS  '%''^''y  many  subsequent   losses  and  calamities      Favourablv 
situated  as  Japan  was  for  the  maintenance  of  a  fleet,  it  was  a  oower  iirmn 
which  such  a  piratical  attack  as  that  of  Kublai  could  no?  be  made  wUh 
cj    ncurnng  serious  danger  of  heavy  reprisals.     Tin-tsunff? an  extremelv 
wehnd.ned  prince,  found  the  attacks  of  the  JapaneTfo  frequent  and 
fio  fearfully  mjur.ous  to  his  people,  and  to  the  imperial  fleet,  hat  his  Ar 
■est  care  was  directed  to  that  subject.     The  Japanese,  an  esentiX 
ea-faring  people,  had  according  to  the  least  exaggerated  accounts  fro^ 
SIX  to  seven  thousand  vessels  of  various  sizes,  manned  wUh  their  moS 
■  anngand  unprinc  pled  people,  not  a  few  of  them  ready  S  piracy  and 
mirder  as  a  part  of  their  proper  trade.     Running  suddenly  into  the  Ch^ 
iiese  ports,  the  daring  adventurers  committed  acts  not  merSy  of  robberv 

iT-ZZtZTr  '"""»':";•'*«"  "^  P^^P^^y  and  Hfe,  firingUole  loS 
and  vilj.i^ros,  and  retiring  with  immense  booty.    During  the  eleven  vear, 

o'sS"to  ?hr  Ph""""  '^'"•'^""^  r'  «"  «P'"'«'l  aifd  ince  sa^;  fifj  s 
nE     \       ^'^  ''"i"?  '■'"'^"'  t*^»'  ^^  «'0"'d  probably  have  pernia 
Si       "  ''T'^y  "'^'^T'"'  ''"^  ^'^  '*'■«  "«'  been  so  early  ternnnS 
Suen-tsnng,  whp  succeeded  the  last  named  emperor  was  Lt  barHv  »l 
owed  .0  as..end  ih.  throne  when  he  was  aboutTbe  dethroned  by  some 

mZen    In^ST''  T  ."'"^  ^^^   "»'"•«   f^iithful  to  him  than   the 
irandnes .  and  after  a  most  obstinate  engagero'int  between  it  and  the  forrr 
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of  the  insumentg,  the  latter  were  completely  overthrown.  With  a  far 
greater  lenity  than  would  have  been  shown  by  sonie  monarchs  after  being 
80  early  anu  deeply  offended,  the  emperor  spared  the  lives  of  the  niiglead- 
era,  though,  as  a  sheer  matter  of  self-defence,  he  reduced  some  of  them 
to  the  rank  of  commoners,  and  confiscated  the  estates  of  others. 

Though  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  thus  stormy,  ..e  was  very 
little  disturbed  by  revolts  afterwards,  to  the  time  of  his  death  m  1436.    He 
was  succeeded  by  Chin-tung,  a  minor;  the  empress-dowager  being  iiis 
Euardian.  J.nd  the  real  state  authority  being  divided  between  her  and  her 
chief  adviser,  the  eunuch  Wan-chin.    This  latter  personage  seems  to  have 
had  nobler  and  more  spirited  notions  of  government  than  were  commonly 
displayed  by  the  effeminate  and  venal  court  favourites.    He  not  only  took 
prompt  and  active  measures  for  repressing  the  Tartars,  who  annoyed  the 
Tartar-Chinese  with  as  much  impartiality  as  though  they  had  been  still  t 
purely  Chinese  people  and  government,  but  also  took  the  field  in  person 
Both  he  and  the  youthful  emperor  were  taken  prisoners,  and  matters  began 
to  look  vfery  prosperously  for  the  Tartars,  who  were  not  only  more  ex- 
pert in  the  use  of  the  newly  introduced  fire-arms,  but  also  invariably  used 
them,  which  upon  certain  solemn  days  the  Chinese,  from  superstitious  no- 
tions, refused  to  do.     As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Tartars  always  soufthf 
every  chance  of  taking  them  at  so  great  a  disadvantage,  and  made  fearful 
havoc  whenever  they  contrived  to  do  so.    But  the  bold  spirit  which  Wan- 
chin  had  infused  into  the  councils  of  the  imperial  court,  sdoii  turned  the 
scale.     The  imperial  authority  was  assumed  by  Kmg-tae,  who,  however, 
subsequently  showed  that  he  had  assumed  such  authority  m  the  truest 
spirit  of  a  loyal  subject  and  most  honourable  man.    He  advanced  against 
the  Tartars,  and  opposed  them  with  such  skill,  courage,  and  tenacity,  lha» 
he  completely  defeated  them,  compelled  them  to  restore  the  young  Chin 
lung  to  liberty,  unransomed,  and  then  immediately  descended  from  a  dig- 
nity  that  has  so  often  been  obtained  by  the  commission  of  the  most  detea. 
table  crimes,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  the  young  sovereign  whom  his 
valour  and  conduct  had  already  restored  to  liberty.     The  remainder  of 
(he  reign  of  Chin-tung,  about  ten  years,  was  comparatively  peaceful  and 

^  The  early  part  of  the  IGth  century  produced  an  event  of  which  even 
yet  the  consequences  are  but  partially  and  dimly  seen— the  appearance  of 
the  Portuguese  at  China.    They  went  there  merely  as  adventurous  mar- 
iners and  keen  traders;  but  it  is  quite  within  the  pale  of  probability  that 
before  such  another  space  as  three  hundred  years,  the  whole  vast  popula 
lion  may  as  a  consequencee  mbrace  Christianity.    To  India  the  Portu- 
guese had  already  made  their  way  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  had  an 
extremely  flourishing  settlement.    The  governor  of  the  Portuguese  in  In- 
dia determined  to  send  a  somewhat  imposing  embassy  to  China;  accord- 
ingly, Andrada  and  Perez,  two  ambassadors,  sailed  to  Canton,  their  own 
vessels  being  under  a  convoy  of  eight  large  ships,  well  manned  and  armed. 
Perez  and  Andrada,  with  two  vessels,  were  allowed  to  proceed  up  the 
river  on  their  embassy.    While  they  did  so,  the  crew  and  merchants  who 
were  left  with  the  other  vessels  in  the  Canton  river,  busied  themselves  in 
endeavouring  to  trade  with  the  natives.    As  usual,  wherever  a  turbulent 
body  of  seamcnMs  concerned,  the  laws  of  mevm  and  tuum  were  frequently 
set  at  nought,  and  this  one-sided  system  of  free-trading  so  greatly  enraged 
the  Chinese,  that  the  little  fleet  was  surrounded  by  the  Chinese  war  junks, 
and  only  escaped  capture  by  the  opportune  occurl-ence  of  a  severe  slorm. 
Perez,  though  far  up  the  country,  and  personally  innocent,  \vas  seizecl  by 
the  Chinese  as  the  scape-goat  of  his  fellow  countrymen  s  ofTances.     ne 
was  hurried  back  to  Canton  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  loaded  with  irons, 
Eind  put  into  a  prison,  from  which  he  never  again  emerged  until  death  hPi 
him  free. 
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ce8..>r,  had  been  preparin/ihemsel/es  ?or  wL  k ''l™^^^  immediate  pPede- 
denly.    The  timo  was  mcu  iarrfivm.rZ^  °"'  ''^"'"'y  «»^  8"^- 

of  the  empire,  which  v^^aoTrmnhvil^^^^^^ 

only  more  numerous  Than  'hit  of  fhr. In  "'V'\^°u»''.''™'"  ^'^""'ot 
beaten  it  as  to  have  obtau  ed  r^ssi^io^  nr""'  **"  ^"^  "Jready  so  far 
City  after  city  had  fallenSrL  ?hP^P  fil  °^«?'"«  '"'POrtant  provinces, 
were  in  som/plaees  reduced  ?osnf.h  !  'f^'"'  *"^';''^  *""?«"*•  '■'Oops 
bodies  of  executed  criSalsformiHL.^''''^'":      °^  *■»"""«♦  »hat  the 

mari^et.    The  imper  al  i"  4aTwa2' [LT.  ^  «*P"««''1<?«-  sale  in  the  open 
that  being  at  once  in  desoalf  of  s?,!.nil!r^.^  ^°  '"'^''^'^  ^V  ''^^ «bel  troops, 
to  surrender,  he  causedTe  dvkl  In  h"'  ""^r-l'^n^e.  and  determmod  no 
..ver  Hoang-ho  frorLniating' ih    coun'tr?  nThS  T^'*^'  '^''""'^^  »»'« 
and  at  one  feel  swoop  he  and  the  wHoIp  ,7.^^  T    *''*  ''^'^*''  encamped, 
all  above  two  hundred^housanJ  w^re  Lu'^^  "•««?«  and  inhabitants,  in 
pire  were  desperate  before  The„«  of  .h^^  r         ^^  *'}^  "''^'"  °^' »''«  em- 
plele  the  ruin.    The  rSand  rnhh,  «    l'^"':f^*'°"'^  "°»  fa"  »<>  com- 
now  united  with  he  wiirManUoo  ZTir?*'i''K"5  ^'«"  »°  formidable, 
to  "bide  their  time/'    '  L  u  f,mnL  p  i     '  '"^l^^^  ^T^^  ''"««•"  how 
longer  any  hope  or  safetrfor  E  pvpm  f  T™'  ^"^"^^  *''«'  ^^ere  was  no 
self.    The  last  city  that  endeavoured  om»!f  r"^'^'!^'  "fangled  him- 
and  formidable  Tartars  ardVobberstas  ?a.  vL^n"^  aga'nst  the  victorious 
a  comparative  handful  of  impS  t  Sds   dp'C^    [h^  mhabitants,  and 
simacy,  which,  under  a  diffeS  stTte'^oV  .hi!,«  •  ^^'^  ^"'th  a  stern  ob- 
would  have  been  very  like  y  to  save  1  *  Th-.  5-  f  '"  '^^  ^"'P'"'*  »'  'arge, 
and  again,  until  the  very  numbers  of  th^rlTlI'l^/ir^'l'^P"^        »ff«'n 

By  a  lavish  distribution  of  rchn™"':*^'^'-  despair  of  retrieving  affairs, 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  thpih!?  »'e  engaged  the  Mantchoo  leaders 
chief.  Woo  San  Quei's  no  u  v^n  '  f",^-  ^°  J"'"  '"''^  ^im  against  their 
the  Mantchoo  I'aSs  Pi^^7aTderbv^h!.'.?'r"""^  ^"H  ».h/alliance  of 
allies,  the  rebels  afiPr  a  «^riL  r  . -^  ''^'"'  ''^  vanquished  their  former 
anything  recSed  in  tLwar^^  ^"'^  «''^««'  »hat  equa 

eient  times.  But  a  ev  proof  vva,n?Jo'  S"."'T^''^  ^"""»'«  "^  an- 
chased  allies,  who,  like  the  elnh^L"^  f'^Y^I^  «f  the  danger  of  pur- 
become  as  formidabe  to  ttirfrt?'  "^^.'"^"dian  warfare,  are  liable  to 
rut  down  theTebels  took  Po/^^^^  ^^''n  '^l!«  T"'^"  having 

expressed  their  det^SnaE  ?o  ' '  Ltecr'L^£^  ^'^'1  ^^^^ 

lectors  attach  a  meanino  vor«  Aitr^  proieci,  a  word  to  which  armed  pro- 
tected.  They  prSmId  s7„J  h  "'  '^'""'"/hat  assigned  to  it  by  the  ?ro. 
or  the  norther^n  SrSc^s  of  cShif LVp''.?  "f/'^i^  own  monarchfemneror 
while  the  princes  a  rmannil         '  ."u  government  being  Fekin, 


CHAPTER  IV. 

.^SeirfiLVbT^Taru^^ri'pH^'^P''-^'  '"'^  '^'  »'^"'""  "«", 
'o-atha[wari:/.^JarouM^o^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  both  empires ;  and  the  opposite  natures  of  the  two  emperors,  far  from 
decreasing,  increased  this  probability.  The  emperor  of  the  south  was  un- 
worthy  of  his  high  station,  and  ill-calculated  for  its  pecujiar  exigencies 
His  indolence  and  gross  sensuality,  added,  no  doubt,  to  the  tyrannies  of  tht 
subordinates  to  whom  he  committed  the  cares  of  state,  while  he  abandoned 
himself  to  his  indulgences,  caused  a  spirit  of  revolt  to  show  itself,  which 
the  northern  emperor  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of.  Marching  rapid- 
ly upon  the  southern  provmces,  he  possessed  himself  of  the  capital,  Nan- 
kin,  and  after  a  long  series  of  successes,  became  master  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, with  the  exception  of  some  few  comparatively  unimportant  portions 
and  the  princes  of  even  these  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  tributaries 
rather  than  independent  rulers. 

Shun-che  was  the  first  emperor  of  China  who  came  into  direct  hostile 
collision  with  the  Russians,  who,  in  his  reign  made  their  way  to  the  great 
river  Amur  on  the  borders  of  Tartary.  The  Russians  seized  upon  Dauri, 
s  fortified  Tartar  town  of  some  strength,  and  in  several  battles  obtained 
signal  advantages.  But  subsequently  the  Chinese  recovered  their  ground, 
and  a.  treaty  was  entered  into  by  which  all  the  northern  bank  of  the  Amur, 
together  with  the  sole  navigation  of  that  river,  was  assigned  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  Tobolsk  was  fixed  as  the  neutral  trading  ground  of  the  two  na- 
tions. Busily  and  successfully  as  Slmn-che  was  engaged  in  war,  he  seems 
to  have  been  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  arts  ol 
peace.  The  Portuguese  and  other  missionaries  and  scholars  who,  in  de- 
spite of  almost  innumerable  obstacles,  had  by  this  time  settled  themselves 
in  China,  in  considerable  numbers,  found  at  the  hands  of  this  warlike 
monarch  a  degree  of  friendship  and  patronage  highly  creditable  to  him. 
He  not  only  prevented  them  from  being  subjected  to  any  annoyance,  but 
even  appointed  one  of  them,  Adam  Schaal,  to  the  post  of  superintendant 
of  mathematics,  a  post  at  that  time,  of  some  importance  in  Germany,  and 
one  that  gave  opportunity,  of  which  Schaal  in  the  next  reign  very  skilfully 
availed  himself,  of  obtaining  the  highest  influence  in  the  state. 

Shun-che,  though  an  energetic  man,  as  is  evident  by  his  warlike  achieve- 
ments, and  a  sensible  man,  as  we  may  judge  both  from  the  favour  he 
showed  to  learned  foreigners,  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  accepted 
of  their  instruction  in  many  branches  of  learning,  was,  at  thd  same  time 
somewhat  of  a  sensualist.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  devoted  an 
undue  por'ion  of  his  time  to  pleasure,  and  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1661,  is  said  to  have  occurred  through  excess  of  grief,  occasioned  by  the 
death  of  a  favourite  concubine ;  of  which,  had  we  not  so  many  instances 
on  record  of  human  inconsistency,  one  would  have  supposed  it  impossible 
for  a  man  of  his  stern  and  martial  nature  to  be  guilty. 

Kang-he,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  was  a  minor;  four  principal 
personages  of  the  empire  forming  the  regency.  The  German,  Schaal, 
was  appointed  to  the  important  post  of  principal  tutor.  Such  was  the 
influence  Schaal  acquired  in  this  position,  that  he  was  virtually  for  some 
time  prime  minister  of  China.  But  the  abilities  of  Schaal  and  the  other 
missionaries,  though  they  could  raise  them  to  power  and  influence,  Muld 
not  guard  them  from  envy.  The  Chinese  literati,  and  even  the  regents 
themselves,  at  length  became  excited  to  ajiger  by  the  very  learning  tliej 
had  availed  themselves  of,  and  by  the  influence  it  procured  for  the  foreign- 
ers, through  Schaal ;  for  among  the  many  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
state,  it  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  actually  preserved  Macao  from 
destruction.  But  envy  was  afoot,  the  most  absurd  charges  were  made 
against  the  missionaries,  and  they  were  at  length  deprived  of  all  emploj;- 
inent,  while  many  of  them  were  loaded  with  chains  and  thrown  into  pri- 
son. Schaal,  who  was  now  far  advanced  in  years  and  very  infirm,  sank 
beneath  his  aflHictions  soon  after  their  commencement,  and  died  at  the  ago 
of  .seventy-nine.     It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  young  emperor  that  he 
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had  so  well  profited  by  the  inslructioiis  of  his  foreign  friends,  that  as  soon 
as  he  Hltuiued  liis  majority  he  restored  them  to  their  influence  and  ap[)Oint» 
merits,  the  place  of  the  deceased  Schaal  being  bestowed  upon  the  mis- 
sionaiy  Verbeist.  We  must,  perhaps,  blame  rather  the  barbarous  cruelty 
of  his  lime  and  country,  when  we  add,  that  on  disco veiing  that  his  four 
guardians  and  regents  of  the  empire  were  the  chief  instigators  of  thediS' 
grace  and  sufTering  that  had  been  inflicted  on  the  missionaries,  he  con- 
firmed the  horrid  decree  of  the  tribunal,  which  sentenced  not  only 
the  offenders,  but  also  their  unfortunate  families,  to  be  cut  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

We  have  previously  alluded  to  the  skill  and  courage  evinced  by  the 
general  Woo  San-quei  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars  and  the  rebels  caused 
so  much  misery  to  the  empire ;  when  the  Mantchoo  Tartars,  after  aiding 
him  in  putting  down  the  rebels,  had  fairly  establisiied  the  Mantchoo  dy- 
nasty upon  the  throne,  the  general  was  appointed  governor  of  Kweichow 
and  Yuu-nan.  His  position  in  the  norih-west  of  the  empire,  discontent 
with  his  command,  distinguished  as  it  was,  added,  perhaps,  to  a  natural 
restlessness  and  love  of  warfare,  caused  him  now  to  levy  war  upon  the 
neighbouring  places.  His  military  skill  and  his  great  resources  speedily 
enabled  hiin  to  make  himself  master  of  the  southern  and  western  pro- 
vinces. His  success  was  at  once  so  great  and  so  rapid,  that  the  emperor 
and  his  court  were  thrown  into  consternation,  and  Verbeist,  who  among 
his  numerous  abilities  included  that  of  a  founder  of  great  guns,  was  ap- 
plied to  to  superintend  the  casting  of  some.  From  some  inexplicable 
motives  he  declined.  To  suppose  a  religious  scruple,  in  the  case  of  men 
80  ambitious  as  the  missionaries  had  shown  themselves,  and  so  pliable  as 
they  had  been  in  far  less  justifiable  courses  on  the  part  of  the  court,  is 
difliculi;  and  yet  on  no  other  ground  can  we  reconcile  Vcrbiest's  refusal 
on  this  occasion  with  his  sanity.  Certain  it  is  that  he  not  only  refused, 
but  persisted  in  so  doing,  until  significant  hints  showed  him  that  his  life 
would  not  be  safe  did  he  not  comply  with  the  emperor's  wishes.  Can- 
non were  then  cast,  and  the  speedy  consequence  was,  that  Woo  San-quei, 
who,  probably,  would  in  a  brief  space  have  been  master  of  the  capital  and 
the  throne,  was  beaten  back  within  safe  limits.  Woo  San-quei,  after  an- 
ollier  unsuccessful  endeavour  at  usurping  the  empire,  died  in  1679,  and 
was  succeeded  in  what  remained  of  his  power,  by  his  son,  who  shortly 
after  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Ill  1680  the  Mongol  Tartars  assailed  the  emperor,  but  the  cannon  with 
whicli  European  skill  in  the  great  game  of  manslaughter  had  furnished  him, 
enabled  him  to  beat  off  these  enemies  with  greater  ease.  He  haJ  the 
same  success  over  ihe  Klenihs  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  empire. 
Successful  in  war  by  the  aid  of  the  missionaries,  he  was  no  less  so  in 
coinineice :  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  would  in  all  probability,  but  for 
their  mediation,  have  been  prevented  from  concluding  a  peace  with  China; 
and  ihougii  the  commercial  advantages  which  resulted  from  that  peace 
were  not  iiniiiedi:ite,  they  were  vast  and  certain.  As.  a  whole,  the  reign 
of  iliis  emperor  may  be  considered  by  far  the  noblest  of  all  spoken  of  in 
his  country's  annals.  As  a  military  sovereign  he  will  bear  comparison 
even  with  the  daring  and  hardy  Kublai;  while,  like  England's  Klizabeth, 
he  had  the  rare  merit — scarcely  inferior  to  genius  itself— of  skill  in  dis* 
covering  genius,  and  of  steady  support  to  ministers  possessing  it,  regard 
less  of  court  intrigue  and  court  jealousies.  Canton,  in  his  reign,  even 
more  than  it  has  ever  been  in  our  time,  was  a  port  open  to  all  nations, 
and  by  commerce  with  all  nations  was  China  enriched ;  and  his  people 
had  real  cause  for  grief  when  he  died,  in  the  year  1722. 

Yung  ching,  who  now  ascended  the  throne,  began  his  reign  by  an  act 
whicli  held  on-  but  little  hopes  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  wis- 
dom like  that  of  his  predecessor.     It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  preceding 
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reign  the  missionaries  had  performed  the  most  important  services.    In 
doing  so,  and  in  enjoying  the  high  imperial  favour  which  those  services  se- 
cured to  them,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  should  incur  many  enmi- 
ties; and   had  the  new  emperor  been  as  wise  as  his  predecessor,  to  such 
enmities  would  he  have  i  Iributed  the  host  of  complaints  which  now  as- 
sailed  his  ears.     But  the  emperor  was  at  least  equal  to  any  man  in  his 
vast  dominions  in  fierce  and  bigoted  hatred  of  Christianity  ;  and  he  gladly 
received  and  implicitly  listened  to  all  complaints  against  the  missicmaries 
and  their  native  converts,  who  at  this  time  probably  numbered  a  quarter 
of  a  million.     Orders  were  issued  for  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  mis 
sionaries,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  whose  mathematical  attainments  ren 
dered  their  services  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  court ;  and  there 
were  a  few  sheltered  at  the  imminent  ris-k  of  both  parties  by  the  more 
aealous  of  their  pupils,  and  thus  enabled  to  evade  the  edict  and  in  some 
measure  to  preserve  the  leading  truths  of  their  teachmg  among  the  na- 
tive converts.     But  it  was  a  very  insignificant  number  of  these  mission- 
aries  that  remained  in  China  owing  to  both  these  causes,  and  the  whole 
of  their  chapels  and  stations  were  either  sacked  and  destroyed  by  fero- 
cious mobs,  converted  into  public  offices,  or  perverted  to  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.   The  excessive  violence  which  this  emperor  displayed  toward  the 
catholic  missionaries  caused  the  king  of  Portugal  in  1726  to  dispulch  an 
embassy  to  the  emperor  on  their  behalf.     The  ambassadors  were  received 
with  distinction ;  but,  though  general  promises  were  given  even   with 
profusion,  the  converts  to  Christianity  derived  not  the  slighesl  practici 
benefit  from  their  interference  on  their  behalf.    The  persecution  of  Chris- 
tianity  in  China  was,  indeed,  no  exception  to  the  general  rule— for  the 
more  the  persecution  raged,  the  more  numerous  did  the  proselytes  be- 
come.    It  would  seem  tliat  the  errors  of  llieir  heathenism  were,  in  too 
many  cases  blended  by  the  converts  with  the  truths  they  were  taught  by 
the  missionaries  ;  and  even  the  most  intelligent  of  the  higher  classes  were 
aeen   to   worship  the   images  of  sanUs,  as  formerly  they  had  had  wor- 
shipped the  idols  of  their  native  superstition.     Christian  charity  demands 
that  we  should  attribute  this  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  to  the  obsti- 
nate and  ineradicable  superstition  of  the  converts,  rather  than  to  neglect 
or  design  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Unhappily,  in  the  year  1726  a  new  and  more  terrible  persecution  took 
place.  Both  torture  and  imprisonmeni,  the  former  in  most  cases  te^ 
minating,  after  the  most  frightful  agonies,  in  the  death  of  the  sufferers, 
were  now  resorted  to  in  every  corner  of  the  land  where  n  Ch.istian  could 
be  discovered.  Deep  policy,  however,  was  mixed  up  with  the  vengeful 
spirit;  and  to  avoid  the  persecution  it  was  only  necessary  to  dechire  re- 
conversion to  Confucius  or  Buddha.  It  mnv  easily  be  supposed  that,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  the  number  of  Christians  was,  nominnlly.  at 
least,  soon  reduced  to  a  mere  handful.  One  of  the  causes  of  this  terrible 
persecution  was  a  dreadful  famine  which  occurred  in  the  previous  year, 
and  which  was  still  attributed  to  the  yin  of  conversion  to  ChrisilHiiiiy. 
With  the  usual  inconsistency  of  fanaticism,  it  was  quite  overlooked,  that 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  perished,  not  one  hi  a  thousand  had 
ever  even  heard  of  Christianity. 

The  your  1730  was  marked  by  an  event  which  Ynng-chinji's  worst 
lalterers  could  not,  alter  his  two  terrible  perseculions  of  the  Christiiins, 
venture  to  attribute  to  any  undue  encoiiiHgeinent  of  the  new  faith.  The 
whole  province  of  Pecheli— in  which  Ptkin  is  situated— whs  shaken  by 
an  eariiiquHke.  The  imperial  city  was  for  the  most  part  laid  in  rinns; 
and  tini  emperor,  who  was  at  the  time  walking  in  the  gaiden,  was  vio- 
lently thrown  to  the  ground.  In  Pekiii  alone  upwards  of  ten  thdusand 
souls  perished  by  this  laineninble  occurrence,  and  at  least  thrice  that 
nuniber  iu  niher  mtris  of  the  pruvincs.     The  empifrur  distnliuled  upwanl* 
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of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  for  the  relief  of  the  survivors.  The 
bigotry  and  cruelly  at  this  prince  can  scarcely  be  excused  on  the  plea  of 
being  ill-advised,  for  it  is  certain  that  he  was  personally  aware  of  the  great 
oenefits  that  the  calumniated  and  persecuted  missionaries  had  conferred 
upon  his  people.  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  this  reign  is,  that  it  was  a 
peaceful  one ;  and  the  interval  of  peace  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  it  was,  had  the  Christians  and  their  foreign  and  highly  in- 
tellig  ni  instructors  been  allowed  to  improve  it  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  died  in  the  year  1735. 

The  throne  was  now  filled  by  Keen-lung;  whose  first  act  was  to  recall 
the  prmces  and  courtiers  who  had  been  banished  by  his  father.  This 
done,  he  put  down  some  revolts  among  the  Etenths  and  other  tribes  on 
the  north-wesleni  frontiers.  Probably  it  was  the  vigour  with  which  he 
executed  this  latter  measure,  that  caused  a  deputation  to  be  sent  from 
Russia  to  settle  the  disputes  which  were  perpetually  breaking  out  as  to 
the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Ragusinki,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Russian  embassy,  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  address,  that  he 
obtained  a  treiity  by  which  a  Russian  caravan,  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
in  number,  was  to  visit  China  for  llie  purposes  of  trade  once  in  every 
three  years;  h  church  was  to  be  erected;  and  a  limited  number  of  Rus- 
sians  were  to  take  up  their  permanent  abode  in  the  Chinese  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  acquirinar  tlie  languas/e.  In  this  treaty,  which  is  called 
"the  treaty  of  Kinchla,"  the  Chinese  authorities,  urged  no  doubt  by  sound 
considerations  of  mercantile  profit,  conceded  much,  yet  they  could  not 
forbear  from  giving  one  characteristic  specimen  of  their  extreme  jealousy 
of  their  national  polity.  Thus,  though  a  caravan  was  ntirmiited  to  visit 
the  capital,  it  was  to  halt  upon  the  frontiers  until  the  arrival  of  th«  proper 
Jllicer  to  ccnduct  it  through  the  emperor's  people. 

The  next  important  event  of  this  reign  was  the  expedition  sent  by  the 
emperor  in  17G7  against  the  Burmese.  This  expedition  seems  to  have 
originated  wholly  in  the  most  wanton  lust  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Chi- 
nese, who,  ill  the  sequel,  were  very  deservedly  punished.  An  army  of 
ibove  100,000  men  marched  into  Durmali ;  but  no  regular  army  appeared 
.0  op[K)8e  its  pro-rress.  As  it  penetrated  farther,  however,  every  foot  ol 
.•oiiiilry,  and  especially  where  swamp  or  jungle  rendered  the  route  nalu- 
tally  uiorc  didicult,  had  to  be  traversed  with  active  and  daring  hordes  of 
s'uenllaH  hovering  upon  its  rear  and  flanks,  cultinjr  off  stragglers,  pour- 
.iig  down  suddenly  upon  weak  detachments  or  divisions— such  as  the 
very  nature  of  the  country  made  inevitable  ;  and,  in  short,  acting  with  such 
efficient  deslructiveness,  that  the  Chinese  lost  upwards  of  60,000  men 
without  c(miiiig  to  a  general  engagement !  Incredible  as  it  would  seem 
ni  Eunipean  warfare,  of  the  immense  army  of  100,000  men,  only  2,000 
returned  to  China— the  rest  were  all  killed  or  taken  prisoners  ;  and  all  in 
the  hitter  category  were  naturalized  and  settled  in  Durmah.  Even  this 
horrible  loss  of  life  did  not  prevent  the  emperor  from  persisting  in  his  un- 
just Bchcine.  He  sent  :i  still  greater  force  under  nis  favourite  general 
^•qiiei,  who  was  as  fond  of  war  and  as  ferocious  as  himself.  Chocjsijig 
what  he  thought  a  less  dimcult  line  of  march,  A-quei  had  scarcely  entered 
the  Uurinese  territory  when  he  found  that  if  he  had  fewer  human  eiiemien 
to  contend  auainsl  than  his  predecessor,  he  had  a  still  more  deadly  und 
irresisMitU)  enemy,  the  jungle  (ever.  He  saw  hia  men  perish  around  him 
hy  ihoiisHiids,  and  he  was  glad  to  hasten  from  the  deadly  place  with  even 
a  diminished  army,  ratln^r  than  remain  to  see  it  wholly  annihilated. 
And  the  result  of  all  this  loss  was.  that  China  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  confined  her  dominion  within  her  natural  frontier,  thereby 
giving  to  Uur.nnh  rich  gold  and  silver  mines  which  otherwise  would  hiivo 
reuMined  undisputed  in  the  pnssessicm  of  China. 

— '•    .•,-,••:,••.  til  rrvT'-iai   nhnuf   ^irariarcs  unginaiiiig  in  o»i 
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deavours  ot  tho  more  distant  northern  and  western  tribes  to  throw  uf) 
their  yolie.  The  Mahometan  Tartars,  a  brave  and  bigoted  rare,  iniide  an 
inroad  into  the  province  of  Shen-si ;  A-quei,  who  was  sent  against  ihem, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender  the  city  in  which  they  had  enireiiched 
themselves,  and,  on  being  refused,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put  every  human 
oeing  he  found  within  the  walls  to  the  sword,  save  a  few  of  the  chiefs 
whom  he  sent  to  court.  The  emperor,  whose  blood-thirsty  nature  was 
such  that  he  was  accustomed  to  have  criminals  tortured  in  his  presence, 
ordered  these  unhappy  chiefs  to  be  tortured  before  his  assembled  court, 
and  then  cut  to  peices  and  thrown  to  the  dogs  !  Not  content  with  tiiis 
sanguinary  act,  tlie  monster  gave  orders  to  A-quei  to  march  upon  the 
Mahometan  Tartars,  and  put  all  to  the  sword  who  were  above  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Many,  very  many,  rebellions  took  place  during  this  reign; 
among  them  was  that  of  the  people  of  the  island  of  Formosa.  The  man- 
darins who  acted  as  viceroys  in  this  island  were  guilty  of  the  most 
shameful  exactions  and  cruelties.  On  one  occasion  they  put  to  death  i 
mandarin  who  had  ill-treated  them.  The  viceroy  of  !•  uli-kcen,  being 
commissioned  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  mandarin,  sailed  to  the  island 
and  sacrificed  victinis  to  his  manes,  without  regard  to  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  those  he  immolated.  The  Foiinosans  soon  became  so  enrnged 
that  they  rose  en  masse,  butchered  every  Cl..ae8e  and  Tartar  in  the  ibliind, 
and  were  only  at  length  induced  to  return  to  their  yoke — after  having 
bravely  beaten  off  the  imperial  fleet — on  being  indemnitied  for  their  losses, 
and  assured  against  a  recurrence  of  the  tyranny  of  which  they  complain- 
ed. As  thoiigli  fairly  wearied  out  with  the  strife  of  sixty  years  of  perpet- 
ual warfares.  Keen-lung  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  sun  Kea- 
king.  ^'Iiough  he  never  peisonaliy  cominunded  his  armies,  he  caused 
more  hloodsi.ed  than  probably  any  m  )dein  commander,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Napoleon. 

Kea-king's  first  use  of  his  power  was  to  renew  tho'se  persecutions  of 
the  catholics,  which,  in  the  last  reign,  had  seemed  to  be  falling  into 
disuetnde.  Torture  and  death  were  the  fate  of  many;  still  more  were 
MenteiKuul  to  wear  the  cangou  or  wooden  collar  during  their  lives,  or  were 
banished  to  Tarlary,  which  last  was  a  sniguiarly  impolitic  punishment,  as 
the  Tartars  needed  no  discontented  men  to  inciie  them  to  revolt.  A  rebel 
lion  of  a  very  threatening  nature,  inasinnch  a.s  .sonic  members  of  the 
imperuil  family,  and  other  principal  per.«oiis  were  coix  eriied  in  it,  was 
planned  in  1803.  By  some  forluiiHle  accident,  or,  still  more  probably 
through  the  treachery  of  some  of  the  confederates,  the  (ilot  wa.s  discover- 
ed ere  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  Mmiy  of  the  princi()al  conspirators  were 
put  to  death,  and  others  only  escaped  to  suffer  the  confiscation  of  their 
property,  which  was  peculiarly  acuiepiable  to  the  almost  empty  treasury 
of  the  emperor.  In  1793  Lord  iMacartiiey  was  sent  by  (Jeorge  111.  as  am* 
bassdor  to  China,  to  endeavour  to  e»>tal)lish  trade  with  that  country  upon 
a  better  and  surer  footini^,  and  more  especially  to  obtain  for  the  Briiish 
factory  a  cessation  of  the  insolence  and  extortion  of  the  viceroy  of  (."anton. 
The  embassy  was  productive  of  but  little  good  ellccl.  The  insolent  and 
extortionate  viceroy  was  recalled,  it  is  true,  but  his  predeccHsor  was  nul 
long  III  office  ere  he  A-enl  far  beyond  him  in  both  of  those  bad  quaiilies 
The  ambassador  was  blamed  at  home  (or  having  been  too  high  and  un« 
bending  in  his  demeanour,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  time  had  not  come 
fur  a  proper  understanding  to  exist  between  the  Chinese  and  any  Euro- 
pean nation. 

When  in  1H08  it  was  feared  that  Bonaparte  would  aim  at  the  eastern 
trade  of  (ircat  Britain,  Admiral  Uriiry  was  ordered  lo  Macao:  but  afiei 
much  wordy  ilis()utati()ti  between  the  Chinese  authorities  there  iiml  the 
ndmiral,  the  latter  retired  after  a  slight  collision.  The  Chinese  pretend* 
ed  tu  have  gained  a  great  victory,  a  magniloquent  account  uf  the  sumt 
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WAS  spiu  to  Pekin.  and  a  pajrodu  actually  erected  to  commemonitp  it 
111  181G  HiHither  ambassador,  Lord  Amherst,  was  sent  to  China,  but  his 
mission  was  to  the  full  as  uiisalisfadory  as  that  of  Lord  Macai  tiiev  It 
was  a  xnii  this  time  that  the  opium  speculation  began  to  grow  to  some- 
hmg  hko  a  noiiceable  exteut-but  on  iliui  head  we  shall  have  to  speak  at 
length  in  the  noxt  chapter.  After  twenty  five  years' reign,  marked  far 
more  by  despotic  temper  than  by  the  talent  necessary  to  nMider  it.  effect- 
ive,  Kea-kiiig  died,  in  the  year  1820,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  reigning  einperorof  China,  Tacru-kwang,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch,  and  owes  his  rise  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
e  der  brother,  to  the  great  resolution  and  attachment  to  his  father  dis- 
played by  hiin  on  an  occasion  of  a  revolt.  The  parties  concerned  in  it 
had  proceeded  lo  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  them  actually  forced  their 
way  into  tlie  palace  with  the  avowed  iniention  of  putlin.r  Kea-kiuff  to 
death,  racpu-kwang,  with  a  mere  handfiil  of  the  imperial  guards,  repul- 
sod  the  conspirators,  two  of  whom  he  shot  with  his  own  hand.  Since 
his  advancement  to  the  throne,  however,  he  has  by  no  means  displayed 
the  vigour  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  He  has  for  the  most  part 
cominiilt-d  the  management  of  affairs  to  his  ministers  and  favourites  and 
giv(!:i  Imnseif  up  to^effeminate  pleasure  in  the  seclusion  of  his  palace 

I  he  Mahometan  nihabitan's  of  eastern  Turkestan  and  the  Ft.rmosan 
islanders  have  revolted,  but  have  hitherto  been  subdued.  Their  discon- 
tents, however,  will  probably  at  no  distant  time  have  great  effect  unon  the 
destinies  of  the  empire.  The  Chinese,  to  a  man,  are  said  to  detest  the 
lartar  race;  and  ihoiigh  the  vast  population  of  the  empire  would  at  first 
sight  appear  to  render  its  subjugation  now  by  any  people  an  event  of  great 
improbability,  the  clashing  opinions  and  interests  of  the  coiistiinent  por- 
tions of  the  population  may,  at  some  future  time,  possibly  render  the 
vaslness  of  the  empire  a  principal  cause  of  an  entire  alteration  in  both  its 
political  and  religious  condiium.  A  strong  proof  that  stren<rtli  is  not  ne- 
cessarily  the  consequence  of  the  numerical  superiority  of  China,  was  fur- 
nishcd  a  few  years  since.  A  serious  revolt  occurred  in  the  province  of 
i.unton,  where,  from  its  facility  of  communication  with  "llie  outside 
tmrhariaiis,  revolt  was  especially  to  be  feared,  and  to  be  put  down,  when- 
soever  ocmrring,  with  the  sternest  proinptiludo.  But  though  the  Celestial 
hinpire  boasts  its  standing  army  of  a  million  of  fighting  men,  the  general 
Le,  who  vvas  ordered  to  quell  this  revolt,  could  barely  muster  a  few  hun- 
1 .1  <;nil-armed  and  ill-disciplined  troops,  and  he  was  <,bliged  to  resort 
to  lie  (.luiiese  panacea  of  paying  a  peciiiiiary  bribe  to  the  rebels. 

I  he  ira.lc  of  Kngland  as  well  as  of  all  other  nations,  with  China,  has 
ever  been  subject  to  such  restriction?,  and  been  liable  to  so  many  inter. 
ruptioiiH  from  the  caprwe  of  the  Chinese  and  from  the  insolence  with 
which  these  caprices  have  been  acted  upon,  that  it  has  of  necessity 
from  lime  t,,  t.nie  very  much  partaken  if  the  character  of  smuggling--  ' 
even  as  rejrards  arti.-les  to  whi.^h  no  inor,  I  exception  could  bv  possibility 
betaken.  During  the  memrrable  "opium"  dispute,  this  fait  seems  b 
nltr'  !""'■''  "''K"«;"l''J<  '7  "'i'ny  of  ll.e  leading  political  writers  oi 
n,ln  '•"■yhave   looked  at  the   question   rrtlher  as  a  moral    than  a 

m  litical  .me,  and  have  blame,    political  resistance  lo  naiional  insult,  be- ' 

Sh.  !"/"", r'\7  ''"^•'■."♦••J  '"  ''«  "'^"l'-  "P"""  point  in  which  «  moral 
question  wis  artfully  mixed  up  with  it  by  ihe  Chinese 

No  Httiie  man  will  pretend  to  vindicate  the  tradiiiir  in  ooium  othprwlg* 
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a  very  important  article  of  matAia  medica;  n 
lerwise  than  highly  desirable  that  tlie  use  of  this  "msaiie"  drug  aa 


no  ore  will  say  thai 


than  as 

itisotherwi „..._,  _  ,      ,, 

a  means  of  intoxication  should  be  prohibited.  But,  we  ropeat,  though 
collision  with  the  Chinese  has  chanced  to  arise  upon  the  qiu'siion  of  the 
importaiioa  of  opium,  the  moral  consideration  as  to  the  sale  and  use  ol 
that  druir  are  really  quite  beside  the  question  :  had  the  article  of  trade 
hecn  Yorkshire  cloth  or  Birmingham  hardware,  the  same  collision  misrht 
have  taken  place. 

Opium  was  imported  into  China  as  early  as  the  17th  century,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  close  of  the  Idih  century  that  Kea-king  prohibited  it. 
We  applaud  him  for  doing  this.  It  was  high  time  to  put  some  check  on 
the  use  of  it ;  for  though  it  was  professedly  imported  only  as  a  medici 
nal  drug,  it  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  1000  chests  per  annum  as  early 
as  1767.  and  the  importation  hid  been  perpetually  increased  in  amount 
up  to  1796.  Up  to  this  time,  be  it  remembered,  the  tralhc  was  strictly 
le{fal ;  it  paid  a  duty  of  five  mace  per  catty,  and  was  for  the  most  part 
delivered  to  and  bonded  by  the  government. 

It  is  clear  that  from  17!)6  the  trade  in  this  drug  was  more  smuggling, 
equally  dear,  that  whether  John  Tomkins  or  "The  Company"  was  the 
trader,  that  trader  was  a  smuegler.  We  will  go  farther.  When  Ihe  Kast 
India  Ccwnpany,  having  the  monopoly  of  the  eastern  trade,  compelled  the 
ryots  of  Pei<in  to  grow  opium  instead  of  rice,  and  compelled  the  ryots  of 
divers  other  parts  of  the  Anglfi-Indian  territory  to  do  the  same,  the  act 
was  one  w^'oli  «he  English  press  ought  loudly  to  have  deiioui!<;ed.  and 
which  the  English  senate  ouglil  to  have  put  a  stop  to,  on  pain  of  the  loss 
of  the  Company's  charier.  All  this  is  clear  as  noonday;  but  there  is 
another  consideration.  The  government  of  China  is  essentially  paternal : 
from  the  emperor  to  the  lowest  otlice  of  his  state  link  connects  link,  as 
from  the  father  of  a  family  to  his  youngest  child  or  his  nearest  servant. 
The  trade  in  opium  was  fo'rbi(i''<'n  from  time  to  time  by  edicts  :  true;  bui 
the  very  officers  who  were  ciiarged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these 
edicts  were  themselves  the  virtual  importers  of  opium  !  Had  the  Chinese 
authorities  of  Canton  and  along  the  coast  not  connived  at  the  trade  for 
enormous  bribes,  or,  as  was  more  frequently  the  case,  been  themselves 
actual  traders  in  the  article,  the  trade  would  have  been  at  an  end  years 
ago,  and  when  only  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  Briiiali  capital 
was  involved  in  it.  ,,,,.■■ 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  public  prohibition  of  a  drug  of  which  the  con- 
sumption was  hourly  increasing,  and  the  aid  given  to  its  importation  by 
the  very  persons  appointed  to  carry  that  prohibition  into  effect,  are  merely 
"part  and  parcel"  of  the  settled  Chinese  policy  of  fleecing  barbarians  to 
the  utmost  possible  extent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  always  having  a  con- 
venient  pretext  for  such  a  stoppage  in  trade  as  circumstances  migiit  make 
convenient  in  the  way  of  temporarily  making  the  fleece  Imiger  and  finer 
It  would  be  an  instructive  lesson  for  politicians  to  ccm— the  difference  of 
profit  to  China,  between  the  one  hundred  chests  imported  in  1776  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  five  mace  the  catty,  and  that  upon  the  forty  thmisand  chests 
smuggled  in  ia40— at  whatever  profit  the  unscrupulous  authorities  could 

It  was  not  until  1R39  that  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  real  determination 
to  put  down  the  trade  was  exhibited  by  the  Chinese;  for  the  occasional 
stoppages  of  trade  and  blustering  manifestos,  as  already  said,  we  look  at 
as  mere  measures  for  fleecing  Lin  appeared  at  Canton,  in  that  year,  8 
,  "high  ciuuniissioner"— an  officer  possessing  almost  diclalorial  powers, 
and  one  who  had  not  been  more  than  thrice  previously  appointed  during 
the  preseiil  dynasty.  In  an  ^dict  ho  said,  "I,  the  commissioner,  am 
Bworn  In  rcuKtvc  utterly  this  root  of  misery;  nor  will  !  let  the  formifi' 
vessels  have  any  offshoot  left  for  the  evil  to  bud  forth  again.'"    '^*-  '■'" 
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ish  comitiissioner  and  between  two  and  three  hundred  Bxitish  subiectg 
were  then  thrown  into  a  state  of  close  confinement ;  the  guards  placed 
over  them  heaped  every  insult  upon  them,  and  threatened  thei-j  with  beina 
deprived  of  provisions  and  water.  Captain  Elliot,  the  British  superin- 
tendant,  under  such  circumstances,  saw  no  means  of  evading  the  demand* 
of  the  Chniese;  and  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium,  valued 
at  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  were  delivered  to  commissioner  Liu  for  de- 
struclioii. 

In  1840  war  was  declared  by  England  against  the  Chinese.  The  lead- 
mg  events,  however,  which  followed,  being  related  in  the  history  of  that 
country,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  them  here.  We  will  merely 
add  what  has  transpired  since  that  was  written.  All  differences  being 
finally  adjusted,  and  his  celestial  majesty  being  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
amuy  with  her  Britannic  majesty,  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  between  the 
two  countries  W"s  announced  on  the  a7th  of  July,  1843.  From  that  day 
the  Hong  merchants'  monopoly  and  Consoo  charges  were  to  cease:  and 
the  conditions  upon  which  trade  was  in  future  to  be  carried  on,  appeared 
in  a  notice  issued  by  Sir  Henry  Poiiinger,  the  British  plenipotentiary  in 
China }  who  published  an  export  and  import  tariff,  a»d  also  a  proelamation 
in  which  he  trusts  that  the  commercial  treaty  will  be  found,  in  practice, 
mutually  advantageous,  beneficial  and  just,  as  regards  the  inleresls,  hoii- 
onr,  and  the  future  augmented  prosperity  of  the  governments  of  the  two 
mighty  corn ractmg  empires  and  their  subjects ;  and  he  "  most  solemnly 
ajid  ijrgenlly  calls  upon  all  subjects  of  the  British  crown,  not  only  to 
Blnctly  ccmform  and  act  up  to  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
but  to  spurn,  decry,  and  make  known  to  the  world  any  base,  unprincipled 
and  traitorous  overtures  that  may  be  made  to  them,  towards  entering  into 
any  collusion  or  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  evading,  or  acting  in  contra- 
VRHlion  of,  the  said  provisions  of  the  commercial  treaty." 

In  the  proclamation  issued  hy  the  imperial  commission,  after  referring 
to  the  tariff,  &c.,  it  says,  "Henceforth,  then,  the  weapons  of  war  shall 
ever  be  laid  aside,  and  joy  and  profit  shall  be  the  perpetual  lot  of  all ; 
neither  slight  nor  few  will  be  the  advantages  reaped  by  the  merchants 
alike  of  Lliina  and  of  foreign  countries.  From  this  lime  forward  all  must 
frte  themselves  from  prejudice  and  suspicions,  pursuing  each  his  proper 
avocation,  and  careful  always  to  retain  no  inimical  feelings  from  the  re- 
collection  of  the  hostilities  that  have  before  taken  place ;  for  such  feelings 
and  recollecitons  c^n  have  no  other  effect  than  to  hinder  the  growth  of  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  people."  It  also  contains  a  perfect 
Kinnesty,  and  the  remission  of  punishment  for  all  who  have  served  the 
tnjihsli  soldiers  with  supplies,  &c.,  in  davs  past,  and  concludes  by  stating 
that,  "hroin  huncefiirward  amity  and  good  will  shall  ever  continue,  and 
those  Iroin  afar,  and  those  who  are  near,  shall  perpetually  rejoice  together  " 


THE  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN. 

JArAN  is  a  general  name  given,  by  Kuropeans,  to  a  groat  number  ol 
islands,  lying  bciw.-en  the  eastt-rii  coast  of  Asia  and  the  wcsieni  coast  o( 
Amen«;d,  a'ld  which  together  compose  a  large  empire,  exteiidinK  from  the 
Wth  to  the  41sl  degiee  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  n/thdegrta 
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of  east  Ijiigiludfc.  The  inhabitants  call  this  empire  Ntpkon,  which  is  tnt 
name  of  the  largest  island  belonffing  to  it.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese about  the  year  1452.  The  religion  of  the  Japanese  is  paganism, 
divided  into  several  sects,  who  live  together  in  harmony.  Every  sect  has 
its  own  temples  and  priests.  The  spiritual  emperor,  or  datn-sama,  is  the 
chief  of  their  religion.  They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  Supreme  Being; 
and  the  temples  are  open  to  every  individual,  whatever  his  creed  or  coun- 
try  Christianity  had  once  made  a  considerable  progress  in  Japan,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  among  whom  wasilm 
famous  St.  Francis  Xavicr;  but  it  ended  tragically,  owing  to  an  ill-con. 
ducted  conspiracy  of  the  fathers  against  the  state.  This  proceeding  pro- 
duced  a  persecution  of  forty  years'  duration,  and  terminated  by  a  mo« 
horrible  massacre,  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  history.  After  this,  not 
only  the  Portuguese,  but  Christians  of  every  nation,  were  totally  expelled 
the  country,  and  the  most  effectual  means  taken  for  preventing  their 

return.  ,     ,  .  j  ..       . 

In  IGll,  the  Dutch  had  the  liberty  of  a  free  commerce  granted  them  by 
the  imperial  letters  patent,  and  established  a  factory  at  Firando.  They 
were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  »nd  Portugal  was  at  that  time  under  the 
Spanish  .government.  The  former,  by  taking  an  homeward-bound  Portu- 
guese shfp,  found  a  traitorous  letter  to  the  king  by  a  captain  Moro,  chief 
of  the  Porluguese  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  immediately  forwarded  this  let- 
ter  to  their  pl-otector,  the  prince  of  Firando.  This  letter  laid  open  the 
whole  plot  which  the  Japanese  Christians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, had  laid  against  the  emperor's  life  and  throne.  In  consequence 
of  this  dist;overv,  in  the  year  IfiS-,  an  imperial  order  was  sent  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  Niigasaki,  to  admit  no  more  Portuguese  into  the  empire. 

Notwithstanding  ihis  proclamation,  the  Portuguese  found  means  to  carry 
on  their  trade  two  years  longer,  hoping  to  obtain  leave  to  stay  in  the  island 
of  Desima,  and  there  continue  to  trade ;  but  they  found  themselves  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  emperor,  on  the  assurance  given  him  by  the  Dutch 
East  Inilia  Company,  that  they  would  supply  him  in  future  with  all  the 
articles  heretofore  supplied  by  the  Portuguese,  declared  them,  and  the 
Castiliaiis.  enemies  of  the  empire;  and  they  were  totally  expelled  the 
country  in  1C40.  Their  extirpation,  and  with  them  the  Christian  religion, 
was  so  complete,  that  not  a  vestage  can  now  be  discerned  of  its  having 

ever  existed  there.  ....  u    i  .    

The  gitverninent  of  the  Japan  empire  is  an  hereditary,  absolute  mon- 
archy. The  imperial  dignity  had  been  enjoyed,  for  a  considerable  lime 
before  the  year  1300,  by  a  regular  succession  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
duiros.  Soon  after  that  epoch,  a  civil  war  broke  out,  which  lasted  many 
years.  During  the  destruction  it  occasioned,  a  common  soldier,  mimed 
Tayckoy,  found  means  to  raise  himself  to  tho  imperial  dignity,  and  ln<" 
dairo  was  obliged  to  submit  to  terms.  This  rcolution  took  place  in  1517. 
Tayckoy  reigned  several  years,  during  wbi';h  he  made  excellent  laws, 
which  still  subsist.  At  his  death  he  leli  the  crowp  to  bis  son,  Tayokos- 
sam;i,  then  a  minor;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under  whose  guardianship 
he  was  lift,  deprived  him  of  his  life  before  he  beci.me  of  age.  Uy  lliKj 
murder  the  crown  passed  to  the  family  of  Jejassama,  in  which  it  still 

continues.  ,  ,.  ,     ,       ,•        .l„„ 

The  Japanese  must  be  placed  rather  among  the  polished  nations  tr.an 
•  otherwise.  Their  mode  of  government,  their  skill  in  aHriciUuie,  in  man- 
ufactures, arts,  and  sciences— ilieir  politeness,  good-natcre,  prudence, 
(rHiikiu'ss.  and  courage— entitle  them  to  this  diBlinclion.  'J'iicy  seem  to 
nossest'  nothing  of  the  vanity  of  Asiatics  and  Africans;  b-u  »i')  cnrelul 
l.nlv  to  provide  themselves,  from  the  productions  of  their  own  coiinlry. 
with  ihorse  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  so  desirable  to-nli>jhtened 
human  beings     Tho  language  of  tho  Japanese  has  some  a"M.iiy  \o  me 
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(.hinese ;  though  it  appears,  from  its  various  dialects,  to  have  been  c  kind 
Tf  compou>id  of  ti.at  and  other  languages,  derived  from  the  various  nations 
tha  first  peopled  these  islands.    Their  manner  of  writing,  and  iheir  ar 
chiteclure,  are  similar  to  those  of  China. 

The  internal  trade  of  Japan  is  very  extensive,  and  their  industry  will 
bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  Hindoos,  or  even  Chinese.  Foreie 
.onimerce,  however,  is  vigorously  opposed  by  the  government,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed  Portuguese  treachery  before  mentioned,  and  the 
atiempis  of  the  Jesuit  misionaries  to  Christianize  the  people.  The  num- 
ber of  Dutch  vessels  allowed  to  come  each  year,  and  the  quantity  of  each 
Jeseription  of  wares  to  be  sold  are  strictly  defined.  The  shipsf  immedi- 
a  ely  on  their  arrival,  are  strictly  searched,  and  the  crews  are  kept,  during 
their  stay  in  port,  completely  secluded  from  the  natives;  while  all  thi 
business  transactions  are  conducted  by  the  Japanese,  who  also  unload  and 
e-load  the  vessels.  Nay,  so  r^id  are  they  in  preventing  their  subjects 
from  having  intercouse  with  ^ther  nations,  that  it  is  a  capital  offence  for 
the  natives  of  Japan  o  travel  into  other  countries;  and  their  seamen 
even,  when  accidentally  cast  on  foreign  shores,  are,  on  their  return,  sub 
jected  o  vigorous  examination,  and  sometimes  tedious  imprisonment,  to 
purify  them  from  the  supposed  pollution  contracted  abroad 

Ihe  cautious  and  ceremonious  way  in  which  the  Japanese  transact  their 
misiness  with  the  Dutch  merchants  is  thus  described  :-About  the  tS 
£hl,  hi?«"i  .h*"P'  '""'^  expected,,  several  outposts  are  stationed  on  the 
highest  hills  by  the  government ;  and  they  are  provided  with  telescopes, 
and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  notice  is  given  to  the  governor  of  Nagasaki 
As  soon  as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  officers  go  on  board  with  interpre- 
ters, to  vvhom  IS  delivered  a  chest,  in  which  all  the  sailors'  books,  the 
muster-roll  of  the  whole  crew,  six  small  barrels  of  powder,  six  barrels  of 
balls,  SIX  muskets,  six  bayonets,  six  pistols,  and  six  swords,  are  deposited. 
This  IS  supposed  to  be  the  whole  remaining  ammunition,  after  the  imperial 
garrison  has  been  saluted.  These  things  are  conveyed  on  shored  and 
housed ;  but  returned  again  on  the  day  the  ship  quits  the  harbour 

I  he  beginning  of  the  year  is  the  time  observed  for  holidays,  or  days  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment;  and  at  this  time  the  ceremony  of  trampling  on 
images,  representing  the  cross,  and  the  virgin  and  child,  is  performed. 
The  images  are  of  copper,  about  a  foot  long.  This  ceremony  is  intended 
to  impress  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  the 
Portuguese,  who  attempted  to  introduce  it;  and  also  to  discover  whether 
any  remnant  of  it  is  left  among  the  Japanese.  It  is  performed  in  the 
places  where  the  Christians  chiefly  resided.     In  Nagasaki  it  lasts  four 

oL^'i' M  "i  .'.T'l^*"'  "'®  '^^"'"'^  •"  circumjacent  places,  and  afterward 
are  laid  aside  till  the  next  year.  Every  person,  except  the  Japanese  go 
vernor  and  his  attendants,  even  the  smallest  child,  must  be  present. 

I  he  population  of  Japan  is  supposed  to  exceed  fifty  millions.  The 
army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of  one  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 

LvS  ''""1""'^.  ^-''^^'''y^  '^-^  '■"'■^^  ^"""ff  l''«  «"  being  increased  by 
eyes  from  the  different  provincos  to  four  hundred  thousand  infantry,  and 
forty  thousand  cavalry.  The  arms  used  by  the  former  are  the  musket, 
pike,  bow,  sabre,  and  dagger;  those  of  the  mounted  troops,  being  the  lance 
sabre,  and  pistol.    Th-ir  artillery  is  very  inconaiderahle. 


THE  EAST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 


CEYLON. 

CErLON  is  a  lar(,«  island  of  the  East  Indies,  separated  from  the  contl. 
aeni  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  Palk's  Straits,  near  the  soulhrrn  extrem- 
ity of  Hindostan.  It  is  two  hundred  and  Miy  miles  in  length  Trom  north 
to  south,  and  averages  about  one  hundred  in  breadth.  The  conquest  or 
this  island  was  the  first  attempt  of  Albuquerque,  the  celebrated  Portu- 
guese admiral.  He  found  it  well  peopled,  and  inhabited  by  two  different 
nations  ;  the  Bedas  in  the  north,  and  the  Cinglasses,  or  Singalesc,  in  the 
south.  The  former  were  very  barbarous ;  but  the  latter  in  some  state  oi 
civilization.  These,  however,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  mines 
of  precious  stones,  and  also  from  their  pearl  fishery,  the  greatest  in  the 
Rast. 

It  is  said  that  the  proper  name  of  the  island  is  Singhala,  and  that  part 
of  the  population  called  Singalese  have  a  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
came  thither  from  the  eastward  nearly  two  thousand  four  hundred  years 
ago;  but  many  authors  suppose  th^m  to  be  a  colony  of  Singhs  or  Raj- 
poots, who  arrived  five  hundred  years  b.  o.  From  the  ruiiks  of  cities, 
tanks,  aqueducts,  canals,  bridges,  temples,  &c.,  at  Trincomalee  and  other 
places,  Ceylon  has  evidently  been  at  some  remote  period  a  rich,  populous, 
and  comparatively  civilized  country.  The  Portuguese  not  only  conquered, 
but  tyrannized  over  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  ass'^sied  the  Dutch 
in  expelling  them  from  the  island  in  1658,  after  a  bloody  and  obstinate  war, 
by  which  all  the  Portuguese  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company. 

The  wars  with  the  king  of  Candy,  the  most  potent,  if  not  the  sole  sot- 
ereign  of  the  island,  were  very  detrimental  to  Holland.  In  a  sanguinary 
war,  which  ended  in  1766,  the  Ceylonese  monarch  was  driven  from  his 
capital,  and  the  Dutch  made  a  very  advantageous  treaty.  Their  sovereignty 
was  acknowledged  all  over  those  parts  of  the  country  they  possessed  be. 
fore  the  war,  and  that  part  of  the  coasts  held  by  the  natives  was  ceded 
to  them.  They  were  allowed  to  gather  cinnamon  in  all  the  plains,  and 
the  court  stipulated  to  sell  them  the  best  sort,  which  is  produced  in  the 
mountains,  at  a  very  moderate  price.  The  government  also  engaged  to 
have  no  connection  with  any  foreign  power,  and  even  to  deliver  up  any 
Europeans  who  might  happen  to  come  into  the  island.  In  return  for  so 
many  conttessions  the  king  was  to  receive  annually  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  ceded  coasts ;  and  from  thence  his  subjects  were  to  be  hit- 
nished,  gratis,  with  as  much  salt  as  they  h;id  occasion  for.  Matters  «eie 
in  this  situation  when  the  English  attacked  the  Dutch  in  1794,  and  con- 
quered Trincomalee,  and  all  their  settlements  in  the  island ;  and  it  after- 
ward  became  a  part  of  the  price  of  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  favour  ot 
England. 

The  English  had  no  sooner  taken  possession,  than  they  unhRppily  were 
involved  in  a  war  with  the  king  of  Candy,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding 
relative  to  certain  articles  of  commerce ;  and  the  lives  of  many  brave  men 
were  sacrificed  to  it ;  rather,  however,  by  the  treachery  and  bad  faiih  ol 
the  Ceylonese  king  and  his  minister,  than  by  fair  and  h  tnourahle  warfare. 
The  population  of  Ceylon,  independently  of  the  coL  .iists  w!io  have  to 
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various  lime*  possessed  themselves  of  the  coasts,  consist  of— Ist,  the  na- 
tive  Siiigal<.se  or  Ceylonese,  one  branch  occupying  the  Candyan  territo- 
ries, ami  the  other  tlie  coasts;  2nd,  the  Veddahs,  or  aborigines,  who,  in 
an  almost  sav;ige  state,  inhabited  the  mountainous  regions  and  unexplored 
fastnesses:  3rd,  the  Moors,  who  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  island  ;  and 
4th,  the  MalaDar  and  other  Hindoos,  who  dwell  chiefly  on  the  northern 
md  eastern  coasts.  Of  all  these  races  the  Candyan  Ceylonese  differ 
least  from  Europeans  in  form,  feature,  and  physical  power.  The  Singa- 
lese  are  more  tiinid  and  effeminate;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  although 
some  assume  a  haughty  and  independent  bearing,  yet  indolence,  deceit, 
and  revenge  are  the  generally  prevailing  qualities  of  these  islanders. 
There  are  also  some  Caff^res  and  Javanese,  a  few  Chinese  and  ParseeUa- 
ders,  and  a  considerable  number  of  English,  Dutch,  and  Portu<ruese; 
besides  a  hybrid  population  from  the  inlemiixiure  of  all  these  and  the 
native  races. 

The  upper  classes  among  the  Singalese  profess  Christianity,  and  many 
are  converts  to  Mohammedanisn". ;  but  the  general  religion  is  Buddhisni. 
The  government  is  vested  in  tho  hands  of  a  British  governor,  assisted  by 
a  council  of  European  civil  servanis ;  but  all  laws,  before  being  acted 
upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gazette,  for  their  general  difl-usion  and 
translation  into  the  native  languages. 


SUMATRA. 

Sumatra  is  a  large  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  being,  next  to  Borneo, 
the  largest  in  the  eastern  seas.  It  is  about  one  thousand  miles  in  length 
from  north-west  to  southeast ;  but  in  general,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifiy  in  breadth.  This  is  the  first  of  the  islands  which  form  the  great 
tasl  India  Archipelajro;  and  it  is  separated  from  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges  by  the  straits  of  Malacca  ;  which  is  the  usual  passage  from 
the  hay  of  Bengal  and  the  Coromandel  coast  to  Borneo  or  China,  and 
consequently  to  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China  and  the  Gull 
of  Toiiquin. 

Gold  dust  is  an  article  of  considerable  traffic,  and  is  brou<rht  by  mer- 
chants from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast,  where  it  is  bartered  For  iron 
tools,  and  various  kinds  of  East  Indian  and  European  manufactures  of  silk 
cotton,  broad-cloths,  &c.  But  the  most  valuable  and  important  produc- 
tion of  the  island  is  pepper,  the  average  produce  of  which  at  this  time  is 
supposed  to  amount  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  a  year.  Tumeric,  cas- 
sia, ginger,  coff'ee,  and  many  kinds  of  scented  woods  are  also  produced 
here.  After  the  capture  of  the  Moluccas  by  the  British,  in  179f),  the  nut- 
meg and  clove  were  introduced  at  Bencoolen,  but  though  large  quantities 
were  raised,  the  quality  was  inferior  to  similar  products  obtained  from 
Amboyiia  and  the  Banda  isles.  The  Sumatran  camphor  is  in  high  esti- 
mation. Cocoa-nut,  betel,  bamboo,  sugar-cane,  various  palms,  and  an 
abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  are  indigenous. 

At  Bencoolen,  on  the  west  side  of  Sumatra,  is  the  English  factory,  be- 
longing to  the  East  India  Company.    The  factory  was  once  entirely  de- 
serted, through  the  frequent  nuarrels  and  bickerings  of  the  natives  an(' 
ine  biiglish;  and  had  not  the  former  found  that  trade  decreased  in  conse 
quence  of  the  absence  of  the  latter,  they  never  w  ould  have  been  invited  t. 
settle  there  again. 
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PRINCE  OF  WALES'  ISLAND. 

PkiNCf  OF  Wales'  Island,  or  Piilo  Penany,  is  sitUHted  in  the  straits  ot 
Malacca,  about  two  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
The  India  Company  in  1784,  came  to  the  resolution  of  estahlishing  a  set* 
tlement  there.  The  island  is  about  seventeen  miles  long,  by  ten  broad : 
its  northern  extremity  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  mam  land,  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  about  two  miles,  by  which  a  fine  cliannel  is  formed,  where  the 
largest  fleet  may  ride  in  perfect  safety  :  'he  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  acting  as  a  barrier  against  thr  force  of  the  prevaihng  winds 
In  fact,  the  advantages  attending  this  is.'and,  both  in  a  political  and  coid< 
mercial  view,  are  obvious. 


JAVA. 

Java  is  a  large  island,  extending  in  length  nearly  seven  hundred  mileb, 
and  averaging  in  breadth  ninety;  and  it  is  separated  from  Sumatra  by  the 
strait  of  Sunda.  Toward  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Cornelius 
Houtman,  a  Dutchman,  conducted  four  vessels  to  Java  by  the  Cape  ol 
Good  Hope ;  and  his  prudence  procured  him  an  interview  with  the  princi 
pal  king  of  the  island ;  but  the  Portuguese  created  him  some  enemies. 
Having  got  the  better  in  several  skirmishes  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
returned  with  his  small  squadron  to  Holland,  where,  though  he  brought 
but  little  wealth,  he  raised  much  expectation.  He  brought  away  some 
Negroes,  Chinese,  and  inhabitants  of  Malabar;  a  native  of  Malacca,  a  Ja- 
panese, and  Abdul,  a  pilot  of  the  Guzerat,  a  man  of  great  abilities,  and 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  coasts  of  India. 

The  account  given  by  Houtman  encouraged  the  merchants  of  Amster* 
dam  to  form  the  plan  of  a  settlement  at  Java,  which,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  would  throw  the  pepper  trade  into  their  hands,  would  place  them  also 
near  the  islanco  that  produce  the  more  valuable  spices,  and  facilitate  theii 
communication  with  China  and  Japan.  Admiral  Van  Neck  wws  therefore 
sent  on  this  important  expedition  with  eight  vessels,  and  arrived  safe  a( 
Java,  where  he  found  the  inhabitants  prejudiced  against  his  nation.  They 
fought  and  negotiated  by  turns.  At  length  they  were  permitted  to  trade, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  loaded  four  vessels  with  spices  and  linens.  The  ad- 
miral, with  his  fleet,  sailed  to  the  Moluccas,  where  he  learned  that  the 
natives  of  the  country  had  forced  the  Portuguese  to  abandon  some  of  the 
places  in  which  they  had  settled,  and  that  they  only  waited  for  a  favour 
able  opportunity  of  expelling  them  from  the  rest.  He  establislieii  facto- 
ries in  several  of  these  islands,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  some  of  the 
kings,  and  returned  to  Europe  laden  with  riches. 

In  1602,  the  states-general  formed  the  Dutch  India  Company.  It  was 
invested  with  authority  to  make  peace  or  war  with  the  eastern  princes,  to 
erect  forts,  maintain  garrisons,  and  to  nominate  officers  for  the  conduct  c. 
the  police  and  the  administration  of  justice.  TIk;  company,  which  ha^^ 
no  parallel  in  antiquity,  and  was  the  pattern  of  all  succeeding  socief'  » 
of  the  kind,  set  out  with  great  advantages;  and,  soon  after  its  establioi.- 
ment,  they  fitted  out  for  India  fourteen  ships  and  some  yachts,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Warwick,  whom  the  Hollanders  look  upon  as  the 
I'oimder  of  their  commerce,  and  of  their  colonies,  in  the  East.  He  built 
a  factory  in  this  island,  and  secured  it  by  fortifications.  He  had  frequent 
engagements  with  the  Portuguese,  in  which  generally  came  off  victo- 
rious. A  sanguii)?iri  ^\;'.r  was  the  consequ  ;e  of  these  hostilities  be 
tween  the  two  naiot;''.,  'u  which  the  Dutch  were  successful. 
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Batavia,  which,  from  a  small  beginning,  has  become  the  caoital  of  aL 
Hio  Dutch  possessions  m  India,  has  one  of  the  best  and  safest  harbours 
ill  the  world.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  twenty-one  feet  in 
thickness,  covered  on  the  outside  wiiii  stone,  and  fortified  with  twenty-two 
bastions.  Ihis  rampart  is  environed  by  a  ditch,  forty-three  yards  over, 
and  full  of  water.  I  ho  river  Jucutra  runs  through  the  midst  of  the  city, 
and  forms  fifteen  canals  of  running  water,  adorned  with  everereens.  The 
inhabitants  consist  ol  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  Javanese,  Chinese. 
Malays,  Negroes,  and  many  others.  Colfee,  sggar  and  spices  are  produced 
here  in  gieat  abundance  :  and,  together,  it  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  (.olonies  belonging  to  any  European  nation.  The  island 
was  taken  by  a  Uritish  force  from  India  in  1811,  and  held  till  1616,  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch. 


BORNEO. 

Borneo  is  o-.r,  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world,  being  fifteen  hundred 
nil  es  m  circumference.  It  is  seated  under  the  equator,  and  occupies  near- 
ly  t(i«  centre  of  the  eastern  archipelago.  The  west  and  north-east  sides 
oi  u  are  a  desert,  and  the  east  is  comparatively  little  known.  The  inland 
parts  are  mountainous;  and  the  south-east,  for  many  leagues  together,  is 
an  unwholesome  morass.  j      &  b       •»  «<» 

The  Portuguese,  who  first  discovered  Borneo,  had  been  in  the  Indies 
thirty  years  before  they  knew  anything  of  it  more  than  the  name  and  its 
situation,  by  reason  of  their  frequently  passing  by  its  coast.  At  length 
Captain  Edward  Corral  had  orders  to  examine  it  with  attention.  From 
hence  becoming  acouainted  with  its  worth,  they  made  frequent  voyages 
hither.  They  found  the  coast  inhabited  by  Malayan  Moors,  who  had  cer- 
tainly  established  themselves  there  by  conquest ;  but  the  interior  and  part 
of  the  north-west  coast  are  peopled  by  a  savage  race,  believed  to  be  the 
aborigines,  and  called  Dyaks.  They  use  long  shallow  canoes  hollowed 
outof  a  single  tree;  and  kiJl  wild  animals  for  their  food,  by  shootinethem 
with  arrows  blown  through  a  tube.  They  wear  very  little  clothing,  and 
have  all  the  habits  and  superstitions  of  the  most  savage  tribes.  iJorneo 
18  rich  in  valuable  minerals,  and  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  eastern  archi- 
pelago where  diamonds  are  found.  The  climate  ia  similar  to  that  o: 
Ceylon,  and  those  parts  of  the  island  which  are  under  cultivation  are  de- 
cidedly fertile. 


CELEBES. 

This  is  a  large  island,  under  the  equator;  the  length  and  breath  hjtve 
not  been  accurately  computed ;  but  the  circumference,  taken  at  a  medium 
IS  about  eight  hundred  miles.  The  principal  Dutch  settlement  is  Macas- 
sn,  which  coiiiains  Fort  Rotterdam,  the  residence  of  the  governor:  they 
t  :-3  also  a  fori  at  a  place  called  Jampandam. 

.  There  are  several  independent  tribes  or  nations  of  Celebes,  each  hav. 
ing  their  peculiar  form  of  government.  Among  them  the  Tuwadju  tribe, 
innabiting  the  body  of  the  island,  are  distinguished  as  an  enterprising  and 
ingenious  people.  Thefts,  robberies,  and  murder  are  common  with  all  tht 
E^"  1816  '  *"'  *"'^*'"  ^^  ^^^  ^"''^^  '"  ^®^*'  **"'  "Restored  to  Hoi 
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These  consist  of  Amboyna,  Ternale,  Fedor,  Motyr,  Cilolo,  and  several 
otiier  small  islands.  The  Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  who  pos^ 
sessed  them, but  were  obliged  to  share  their  advantages  withihe  Spaniards, 
and  at  leneth  to  give  up  the  trade  almost  entirely  to  them.  These  two  na- 
tions joined  to  oppose  the  Dutch  in  their  first  attempts  to  gain  a  settlement 
but  the  Dutch,  assisted  by  the  natives  of  the  couiiiry,  by  degrees  game 
the  superiority.  The  ancient  conquerors  were  driven  out  about  the  year 
1615,  and  their  place  supplied  by  others  equally  avaricious,  tiiough  lest- 

'"  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  established  themselves  in  the  Moluccas,  they 
endeavoured  to  get  the  exclusive  trade  of  spices  into  their  own  hands  ;  ar. 
advantage  which  the  nations  they  had  just  expelled  were  never  able  to  pro. 
cure  They  skilfully  availed  themselves  of  the  forts  they  had  taken,  and 
those  they  had  erected,  to  draw  the  kings  of  Ternate  and  Tydor,  who 
were  nuisiers  of  this  archipelago,  into  their  schemes.  These  princes,  for 
a  small  sum  of  money,  (little  more  than  ^63000)  agreed  t(»  root  out  all 
the  clove  and  nutmeg  trees  in  the  islands  under  their  dominions  ;  and  a 
garrison  of  seven  hundred  men  was  appointed  to  secure  the  performance 

^  At^Amboyna  tliey  engrossed  the  whole  cuUivation  of  cloves.  They 
ajloiied  to  the  inhabitants  four  thousand  parcels  of  land  on  each  of  which 
thev  were  compelled  to  plant  one  hundred  and  twenty-hvre  trees,  amouiit- 
inir  in  the  whole,  to  five  hundred  thousand  :  and  the  collective  produce 
averages  about  one  million  of  pounds.  Amboyna  is  about  thirly-two 
mileslong  and  ten  bwad,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  greater  and  a 
lesser  peninsula  :  the  former  is  called  Hilon,  and  the  latier,  Letymor. 

The  massacre  of  the  English  at  Amboyna,  by  the  Dutcii,  in  1021,  was 
attended  with  much  cruelly.  We  have  before  observed,  that  the  Dutch 
dispossessed  the  Portuguese  of  Amboyna  in  1015.  They  did  not,  how 
ever  become  masters  of  the  island  at  once.  The  Rnglish  had  here  five 
factories,  and  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Dulch  castle;  holding 
themselves  safe,  in  respect  of  the  friendship  existing  between  the  two 
nations.  But  great  diflferences  arose  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
colonists:  at  length  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  1019,  by  which  the  con- 
cerns  of  both  were  regulated,  and  certain  measures  agreed  upon  for  pre- 
venting future  disputes.  Some  short  time  after,  the  Dutch  pretended  thai 
(he  Eifi/lish  and  Amboynese  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  dispossess  them 
of  one'of  their  forts.  'I"he  plot,  it  was  alleged,  had  l.een  discovered  hy  a 
Japanese  and  Portuguese  in  the  English  service,  who  were  most  inhu- 
manly tortured  into  such  confessions  as  their  cruel  inquisitors  thought 
Dfoper  Upon  this  evidence,  they  immediately  accused  the  English  fac- 
tors of  the  pretended  conspiracy.  Some  of  them  they  imprisoned ;  and 
others  they  loaded  with  irons,  and  sent  on  board  their  ships;  seizing  at 
the  same  time  all  the  English  merchandise,  with  their  wnlinus  and  books. 
These  acts  of  violence  were  followed  by  a  scene  of  honor  iniexiiinplcd  in 
the  punishment  of  offenders.  The  torments  to  which  they  put  the  inno- 
cent factors,  are  too  shocking  to  relate;  and  those  who  did  not  die  under 
the  agonies  of  pain,  were  consigned  to  the  executioner.  The  whole  ol 
the    transaction   affords  testimony  that  the  Hollanders   did   it   wiin  no 
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omer  vii:w,  ►  •-..  of  monopolizing  the  trade  of  the  Spiee  Islaiids. 
Thev  acted  a  similar  tragedy  at  Pideron,  about  the  snine  lime,  where 
thev  put  to  the  torture  one  hundred  and  s-xty-lwo  of  the  natives,  whom 
thev  likewise  charged  with  a  pretended  conspiracy.  Until  tlie  Krenen 
revolutionary  war,  then,  the  Dulch  enjoyed  in  peace  these  invaluable 
LslaadB,  when  Aniboyna,  and  the  other  Moluccas,  submitted  to  the  hn^-inn. 
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THE  BANDA,  OR  NUTMEG  ISLES. 

EaTn„?ir"ASX^  '¥r^o?XVL'"-^'^%"'"^"  '•'"°'«^-  •»  the 
uninhabited;  the  other  Three  cirm  the  dL^i";Morn7i'''"''^u'  ^"'^  «'™««' 
in  the  *orld  that  prodcce  the  um.e/??v»"v^^*''i?'''««'''y  islands 
the  islands  of  Banda  are  barren  S  aJreairr/'^^P'  ih.s  valuable  spice, 
produce  any  kind  of  corn.  a.  d  t  .e  pith  of  L  «i''''  ^''"  i""^  ^'"  "«> 
the  country  instead  of  bread.  ^  '*  '^^o  serves  the  natives  of 

roppans  are  proprietors  of  lands  Th«  n  f.  ""'^  ""«  '*'''«''e  the  Eu- 
."habitants  of  llanda  were  savage,  cfuel  and  tr'eTl:'*"^ '^"?"»  *''«»  "•« 
were  impatient  under  their  yoke  reLoCt!^^  reacherous,  because  they 
possessions  were  divided  amon/fh^n  '?  ^*'r"""»'«  i^'^m  •'  and  their 
some  of  the  neighbouring  tSl  torS^f'  ):^°.  P™'^"'-'''^  ^'^ve*  /  om 
Banda  is  particuCirly  ui.l.fa  li^v  n,  «  hS  '''^  ^''^  ^'H"^''  ^he  climateTf 
to  transfer  the  .uitiire  o  I  nAr. T?  a''  l'"''"""*  the  company  attempted 
that  have  been  -nade  hi'Ie  p^^  r.^^ecetS''  Vh"'n""  ^^,«Perim?ms 
discovered  by  the  Port.ignese  i  1572  3  .L„  '^^•''"'^'' '^'""'^s  were 
aken  by  the  Dutch  in  1509.  Tl^  FnHith  n^  ^^^^-'"  ^^^^'  ''"'  «'"« 
>n  1810,  but  restored  them  to  the  Dutch  in  iS?"''"^  thenaselve.  of  them 


THE  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

island.  They  were  discove  eS  by  M^'n  n\%l"T^"\r'^  ""row 
archipelago  of  St.  Lazarus  as  thi^H.^  '  "  ^^^^'  "'^»  ««"ed  tliem  the 
day.  But  they  were  siSed  o  rn^hpTn"'^  'V".  "'"^^  ""  "'"t  sainfj 
by  Don  Louis  de  Vela.sc",  in  564  ^uZ  P""  "'^  '^.'"' '«  ^^^  Soaniards. 
their  present  name  from  ,  ?(  e  at ive/X  °^  ^''*i'P  "-  «"d  d«"ve 
extraction.  *  '"^  natives  are  supposed  to  be  of  Chinese 

into  the  sea,  and  forms  a  noKl '  1'  't*!!!*^' "'''^^^  river  fall^ 

Clh  of  October.  17G2  the  K  Hui!  ^'  '^"^tyj^atfues  in  compass.  On  the 
Cornish,  took  Mani  a  by  st'^^'Vlif  ^l  ««"«••»'  draper 'and  Admiral 
save  so  fine  a  city  fron.  des  Stinn  .h  '^^^  «[  twelve  days;  but. to 
an.u.^.;  to  a  ion  oI^S2^;^-  -^  - -^t^^r^^ 
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called  Canaan.  Contrary  to  the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  othti 
nations  is  veiled,  we  have  the  evidence  of  Holy  Wni  for  the  rise,  progres.^ 
decline  and  fi.ll  of  the  Jews.  They  deduced  their  descent  from  Arphax 
ad  the  sou  of  Shem;  and  we  have  it  on  record  that  Abraham,  the  sixth  in 
descent  from  Eber,  the  grandson  of  Arphaxad,  dwelt  iii  Assyria,  but  re- 
moved  into  Canaan  or  Palestine,  with  his  family,  to  the  intent  that  the 
true  religion  of  God  should  be  preserved  by  them,  his  "chosen  people" 
amid  the  corrtniions  of  the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  surrounded. 

The  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  about  two  tlwusand 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  At  that  time  the  inhabitants  ol  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  appear  to  have  been  partly  nomadic,  or  wundering, 
fike  the  Tartars  or  Scythians  ;  for  we  find  that  Abraham  and  hia  descend- 
ants  sojourned  in  different  parts  of  Canaan  and  Egypt,  until  the  time  of 
their  protracted  residence  in  the  lafr  country.  Abraham  at  his  death 
tranomitted  the  inheritance  of  the  "  promised  land"  to  his  son  Isaac  ;  and 
Isaac  was  succeeded  in  the  patriarchate  by  his  younger  son  Jacob,  also 
called  Israel.  Jacob  had  twelve  sons ;  the  descendants  of  wliom  remain- 
ing  distinct,  constituted  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites  in  aflcr-tinie. 
Joseph,  the  youngest  but  one  of  these  sons,  having  unconsciously  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  rest,  was  sold  by  them  as  a  slave,  to  aome  Arabian 
merchants,  and  tarried  into  Egypt ;  there,  as  we  read,  he  became  known 
to  the  king,  and  was  made  his  chief  minister;  and  >n  a  time  of  famine, 
for  which  his  foresight  had  provided,  he  was  the  happy  means  of  provid- 
ing his  aged  father  and  the  whole  of  his  family  an  aaylum  in  the  fertile 
distric.  of  Goshen  (b.  c.  1702).  ,.       ,  u-     u    .1        » 

The  pathetic  and  interesting  story  of  "Joseph  and  his  brethren,   as 
narrated  in  the  Bible,  requires  no  comment  in  this  place ;  but,  vve  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  slightly  to  digress,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  case  ol 
Joseph's  memorable  rise  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  the  chief 
ruler  of  Pharaoh's  household.     European  notions  of  slavery  very  natural- 
ly piciure  to  the  mind  all  that  is  horrible,  cruel,  and  revolting;  and  it 
would  seem  next  to  an  impossibility  that,  by  any  chance,  one  so  hitlpless 
and  degraded  as  a  slave  could  become  an  officer  of  trust,  or-more  won- 
derful  still— the  chief  minister  and  adviser  of  a  monarch  of  a  mighty  king- 
dom.    It  is,  however,  remarked  by  Marshal  Marmont,  who  some  years 
ago  travelled  through  Turkey,  Jcc,  and  who  evidently  paid  great  atten 
tion  to  the  condititm  of  the  people,  !\nd  the  customs  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  that  slaves  in  the  East  are  far  from  being  in  the  coiidiiioii  we 
might  suppose ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  the 
kindness  with  which  they  are  treated  at  the  present  day  is  derived  from 
immemorial  custom.     He  observes,  "  the  most  docile  slave  rejects  with 
indignation  any  order  that  is  not  personally  given  him  by  his  masipr; 
and  he  feels  himself  placed   immeasurably  al)ove  the  level  of  a  free  or 
hired  servant.     He  is  a  child  of  the  house ;  and  it  is  not  unusna  to  see  a 
Turk  entertain  so  strong  a  predilection  for  a  nlave  he  has  piirchiiseU,  ac 
to  prefer  him  to  his  own  son.     He  often  ov?rloidB  him  with  favors,  givei 
him   his  confidence,  and  raises  his  position;  and,  wlu-n  the  master  i» 
powerful,  opens  to  his  slave  the  path  of  honour  and  public  emnloymen  . 
As  peaceful  dwellers  in  the  rich  and  fertile  valleys  of  Goshen,  the  Is- 
raelites ill  process  of  time  became  sufficiently  numerona  to  excite  the  en 
vious  alarm  of  the  Egyptians,  and  they  accordingly  underwent  many 
persecutions,  until  the  Almighty  r.ii«ed  up  Moses  as  their  deUverer.     1  ne 
miracles  he  wuh  cmpowtrid  t».  work,  the  murmuriiigs  and  hackshdinKS  01 
t'le  people,  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  all  other  parlicnlars  relative 
10  them  while  travelling  ttnough  the  imiched  and  arid  d.acrts  of  AraDia 
form  intfresting  portions  of  the  sacred  volume;  we  shall  therelore  pass 
un  bra-rty  to  the  death  of  Moses,  and  the  delegation  of  power  »'» •">'"i"«' 
the  ackuuwkdged  chief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  a.  0.  1461.    Joshua  was 
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now  n.nnty.thn.e  years  of  age,  and  had  under  his  command  six  hundred 
lliousami  men  capable  of  bearmg  arms,  besides  the  aged  and  infirm  wo 

J?h.m  i'n"'  ""1^  T"""^^-  ■^"  ^"-'y  «'^«  «"e  ^""'ike  nations  some 
of  ihem  represented  as  contammg  men  of  gigantic  stature  and  immei^l 
person;,    prowess ;  iheir  towns  were  well  fortified,  and  every  necrssan* 
preparation  bad  been  made  to  repel  invasion.     The  veteran  leader  wa2 
however,  undismayed;  and  relying  on  that  protecting  Power  who  had 
delivered  the  people  from  Egyptian  bondage,  and  brought  them  safely  to 
he  froniers  of  Canaan,  he  went  on  "conquering  and  to  conourr  -^Al 
length,  after  subduing  the  •'  promised  land,"  and  establishing  its  tranquility 
.  he  divided  It  among  the  twelve  tribes  ;  chi.rging  them,  at  the  same' tim/ 
to  give  a  tenth   part  of  their  goods  to  the  tribe  of  Le^  ,  wLo  were  conTeJ 
crated  sole  y  for  the  priesthood  :  and  hence  proceeds  the  origin  ofutEel 
Having  ruled    Palestine  as  wisely  as  he  had  conquered  it  bravely,  and 
being  an  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  the  aged  warrior  resigned  hib  breath 
Joshua  was  no  sooner  dead  than  the  Jets  gave  themselves  up  to  anJ?! 
chy,by  which  means  they  shortly  fell  under  the  power  of  Cushan.  king  if 
Mesopotamia.     After  a  servitude  of  eight  years" Oihoneel  bJcJn  e  3ge 
of  Israel  ;  at  whose  death.  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  reduced  them  to  w! 
obedience  :  and  under  his  yoke  they  coi.iinued  eigh.een  years     Ehudthen 
ruled  as  judge  of  Israel,  ,n  wh.ise  time  they  fell  under  the  government  of 
Jabin.  king  of  Canaan   who  held  them  twenty-nine  years ;  when  Srah 
and  Barak,  jointly,  judged  Israel  for  thirty-three  years.     Annrth  serv^ 
tude  of  seven  years,  then  followed  under  the  Midianites.     Then  Gideon 
and  his  successors,  lo  Jair.  ruled  Israel  as  judges  thirty-six  years-  wS 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Jair,  the  fifth  servitude  eommei  ced?i  nder  th! 
Philistines  and  the  Ammonites.    Jephtha  succeeded  as  judge  and  was  f,d! 
Imved  in  his  office  by  four  su.rcessors.  the  last  of  w  ,om    vas  S^msoiL 
(whose  siiperhnman  strength  was  exerted  with  such  terrible  effect  onhS; 
enemies,  the  Philistines).     In  his  time,  however,  the  Israelites  fc  iZain 
under  then   oppressor  s  yoke,  and  were  ruled  by  them  for  y  years.     EH 
tleii  became  judge,  who   being  nearly  a  h.mdre/  years  old,  his  two  sons 
flophni  and  Pliineas,  who  acted  under  him,  took  advantage  o(  his  weak-' 
ness  to  commit  the  most  profligate  abominations.     They  were,  notwhh- 
stmid.iig.hy  no  means  deficient  in  bravery  :  but  having  sustained  a  great 
defeat  by  he  Philistines,  in  which  they  lost  their  lives  and  the  sacrJd  Irk 
tlT^  PHrent  was  so  overcome  on  hearing  the  fatal  tidings  thaU.e 
fell  backward  rom  his  chair  and  instantly  expired.     Samuel,  at  tha    t  me 
but  a  youth   though  divinelv  inspired,  w'as  then  chosen  I'uVe  of   srS 
and  diiin.g  the  latter  part  of  his  administration,  the  land  was  in  a  moM 
pcHrefiil  Slate  than  it  had  been  for  many  previous  vears 
When  Samuel  had  been  judge  of  Isriel  about  twenty  years  the  oeonli. 

ZSZ  '"l""''."'"  r''""'''^"''  ^''^'^  ""'s'-hours,  (feS;d  ,l,a^& 
«ho  Id  have  a  king  to  rule  over  them.     Samuel  accordingly  selected  SauJ 
fortl.Hllngh  office,  and  on  presenting  him  for  their  accf-ptancr"  all  thi 
people  shouted  and  said.  God  save  the  king!"     Although  mm  y  of  ll  e  Is 
raehteswere   afterwards  disc-ontented  with  having  Tkngwfo  had  Sen 
thpi   c<Hnpamon  and  eoual.  the  numerous  proofs  which  Saul  gave  of  lis 
tnihtary  qua  ifications  cliecked  their  murmurs.     He  attacked  and  defeats! 
he  forces  of  the  .hlTercnl  nations  who  harassed  the  fSers  of  £  S^ 
don .  and  took  sign;.!  vengeance  of  their  old  and  implacable  enemies,   he 
!o  hisir'          "  ^'"''''  """"*•■*■"  '•'  '''«'"'''  witl/glory,  but  pui  an  end 
The  judges  of  Isniel  are  to  he  considered  the  defenders  of  reliirion  and 
at  al  till  es  magistiales  and   warriors.     ShuI  was  succeeded  by  David  a 
-._ 1_ ,  oirtumuii,  ijis  son,  ccicDraiea 
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for  his  wisdom  and  his  magnificence :  he  rendered  the  people  happy  by 
continual  peace,  and  the  encouragement  of  commerce ;  he  had  the  repu- 
lation  of  being  a  wise  prince,  and  his  writings  and  his  laws  were  received 
and  esteemed  in  the  most  distant  countries,  wiih  all  that  veneration  they 
deserved.  His  son,  Rehoboam,  an  insensible  despot,  ruled  the  IsrHeliies 
wiih  an  iron  rod.  Tea  of  the  tribes  separated  themselves  from  the  gov- 
crnment,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for  their  king.  Palestine  now  became 
two  kingdoms;  the  one  called  Jndah,  and  the  other  Israel.  A  difference 
in  religion  was  soon  after  introduced;  that  called  the  Samaritan  or  Is- 
raelite, was  embraced  by  the  ten  tribes;  while  Judah  and  Benjamin  kept 
to  the  ancient  usage  of  their  forefathers. 

Under  Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Nineveh,  by  Salmnnezer.  Nebuchadnezzar  very  soon  placed  the  pec- 
pie  of  Judah  in  the  like  unhappy  situation  of  the  people  of  Israel.  After 
having  conquered  Jerusalem,  he  transported  them  to  Uabylon,  the  capital 
of  his  empire.  This  captivity  lasted  seventy  years,  when  Cyrus  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  returning  to  their  country.  ,  Great  numbers  accepted 
the  offer,  conducted  by  Zerububel.  Nehemiah,  and  Ksdras.  They  re-huilt 
Jerusalem  and  the  temple.  They  re-estat)li«hpd  their  stale,  and  lived 
under  their  own  laws,  paying  a  small  tribute  to  the  kings  of  Persia;  and 
suffered  idolatry  no  more  to  supplant  their  devotion  to  the  true  God. 
The  Jews  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Persia  at  the  time  Alexandei 
made  his  conquest  of  that  empire.  At  his  death,  his  vast  dominions 
were  divided  between  his  principal  captains,  and  the  king  of  Syria  had  a 
part  of  Judea  :  but  lyinjj^,  as  it  were,  upcui  the  frontiers  of  both  Syria  and 
Egypt,  it  suflfered  severely  from  alternate  invasions.  Jerusalem,  after 
the  Babylonian  capliviiy,  had  no  particular  governors  who  took  upon 
themselves  the  title  of  king ;  the  high  priests  held  the  interior  administra- 
tion, and  were  respected  as  much  as  if  they  had  actually  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  the  throne. 

Ptolemy  Soler  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  carried  away  0;ii>  hundred 
thousand  captives,  whom  he  dispersed  through  Kgypt,  Libya,  and  the 
country  about  Cyrene,  where  their  posterity  for  many  centuries  after 
continued  to  exist.  During  this  period,  Simon  surnamcd  the  Just,  was 
high-priest ;  a  man  not  less  remarkable  for  his  merits  as  a  governor,  than 
for  hip  eminent  piety.  Under  his  direction  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  completed,  and  thenceforward  transmitted  to  future  generations 
without  further  revisal :  b.  o.  203.  It  was  about  this  time  tiMt  the  sec* 
of  the  Sadducees  arose,  who  denied  the  existence  of  a  future  state  1'licy 
were,  however,  inferior  in  ninnbers  and  popularity  lo  the  Pharisees,  who 
entertained  a  decided  belief  in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punishments.  Under  the  pwlronage  of  Ptolemy  Pliila- 
delphus,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Jews  residing  in  Egypt-  This  version  is  usually  called  the 
Septuagint,  because,  according  to  tradition,  the  translation  was  entrusted 
to  seventy  persons. 

The  situation  of  the  Jews  under  the  Syrians  was  various.  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  wishing  to  alter  ilieir  religious  opiniinis,  took  the  power  of  Iho 
disp«isal  of  the  high-priesthood  into  his  own  hands,  which  he  alieriiiitcly 
di8(Mised  of,  and  dispossessed,  according  lo  his  caprice.  He  pillaged  the 
temple,  and  put  Kleazer  to  death  ;  and  also  the  seven  brothers,  Maccuhces, 
with  their  mother.  He  also  caused  lo  be  put  the  sword,  on  the  sabhath- 
day,  all  those  that  had  assembled  together  for  the  purpose  of  devolimi. 
This  cruel  and  unjust  persecution  caused  the  Jews  lo  rebel :  they  were 
headed  by  Mattalliias;  and.  after  his  death,  by  his  son,  llie  cclebniied  Ju- 
das  Maccabeus,  the  defender  ol  the  rt-ligniii,  and  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try. That  hero  bring  killed  in  battle,  was  siicceeaed  by  Jonnthan,  who 
united  in  himself  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers.     His  brother  Suuun 
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eucceeded,  and  whs  equallv  celcbratpH  fnr  h:<,  ...;<,^»..      t- 
was  the  first  of  his  nali .,  Urhart  !nv^rnpl  VT"^  ""  '"I  '''""C"'  and 
lu.ely,  since  the  return  "ron^^  fiyl^n      He  wt  kHled'.^f  ^  "'"  '''''' 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  H.  rr.^n..„      k  '^°  ^'  ^  hanqiiet,  and 

him  of  his  kingdom.  war  against  his  broU.er,  and  deprived 

Judea  having  become  a  Roman  province,  Pomnev  th«  r«of  ■» 
queror,  re-estab  shed  HvrcamiB  in  .kJI^     fompey  the  Great,  its  con- 
Aristobulus  to  Rome    "o^helchfei  .Hp  fw  "?f"'' '"^  took  with  him 
king  of  Parthia.  depo  ed  Hy  ?anu     i^,d  fefi '"'.""'"T'^-.    P'''-««t«»' 
0fAri8tobuh.8/soSnaLr  HerSd  su  i^^^^^^  Antigonus.  son 

birth,  and  patronised  by  Ant  u)T  oh  Lintn  nl  ^  ■'^''h  ''"  '^uniean  by 
to  assume \he  title  of  king  of  ffi" Jews"  te  ^'"V'"  ^^e  Romans 

to  his  subjects  and  to  h  s family,  ad^ed  lusle  to^H.'L''!  ''•^''"^'^  ^  'y^^"' 
repaired  Jerusalem,  rebuilt  the  temnlPanHn  "'«  J^^.'sh  nation;  he 
ivily  the  favour  ..f'Cass'usci?^^^^^^^  «"'=«««»- 

h.8  power  by  the  art  which  he  possessed  of ^irasi^ffihZ'n?"^;"""''!!* 

twrih^sotMe'^^rne'C 

other  half  upon  HcrSntipas  an7phil?n  n'^"^""  ^'■''';?'""^'  ""^  '^e 
gnstus,  beiifg  dissatisfied 'rirttirconlc?'s":nt'Sr!r"'f'  ^"l 
placed  U.e  government  of  Judea  under  ll"e  pJiCnsul  ^f  Sy    a    '"""'  ""'^ 

nearly  arrived,  and  their  insdence  increased  as  hSlfi  me,  of  Z  T' 
diction,  in  their  opinion,  drew  near.  They  were  aim  ,i?,?  In,  ®  .P""®' 
dition;  andalthoughseverelvDunisherffr.rihri?,?  K  I      "  continual  se- 

Ccslius  had  been  found  uneoual  I  o  i  fin  vln  ^  "'  conquest  which 
disti.igui.sl„.d  hiniselfT.  GeKnv  «nH  .  .  .^^»P»«"»".  w''"  had  already 
try  with  a  vvel  lisVi,,  ned  Tr'/-   "f^  ^"'"'''^  "''^  ^«^'°'«^  coun. 

ine  siige  of  Jerusalem  was  siisnended  hv  the  rfi.»ih  «f  m»»„      mi 
emperors  mounted  the  ihroii.-  (^.  h     n.i.^^      i  ?r        '''   ^'^^°-     ^''''ee 
died  violent  deaths      At  1  ^M.'v.^n  "'  *"f  ^'''''''''SJ  aH  of  whom 

iminediatelv  se     hi,  s,  i    Th   .     f'        " ."""  '''"'''^'l'"  "'«  purple.     He 
had  80  Ku.vLsMlv  her.;       r^  «' J^'rHBalem.  to  finish  the  war  which  he 


f«!Ji< 
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raged  williiu  the  city;  but,  notwithstanding  their  terrible  situation,  the  be- 
sieged refused  tlie  advantageous  conditions  offered  to  them  by  the  Roman 
Seneral.  At  length  he  became  master  of  the  city,  which  was  nearly  re- 
uced  to  ashes,  and  also  of  the  temple.  A  scene  of  butchery  then  com. 
menced,  and  was  continued  for  several  days,  until  Jerusalem  was  left  al- 
together desolate. 

According  to  Josephus,  eleven  hundred  thousand  persons  perished  dur 
ing  the  siege,  and  at  the  capture ;  and  those  that  were  taken  prisoners 
were  made  slaves.  The  misfortunes  of  Jerusalem  were  nut  confined  to 
the  Jews  of  that  city,  but  extended  to  the  whole  of  that  people  under  the 
Roman  power ;  some  were  thrown  to  ferocious  beasts  at  the  public  games, 
and  others  sold  into  bondage.  The  sulferings,  ii\deed,  of  the  devoted  in- 
habitants, fraught  as  some  of  the  scenes  are  with  thrilling  interest,  are 
■uch  as  humanity  shudders  to  contemplate,  and  over  which  pity  is  glad 
to  throw  a  veil. 


11 

II 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  JEWS  SINCE  THE  DESTRUCTION  Ot 

JERUSALEM. 

Thk  Jews,  obliged  to  quit  their  country,  irritated  and  provoked  by  the 
cruel  treatmHut  they  had  received,  meditated  to  avenge  themselves  of  their 
enemies.  They  began  to  put  their  murderoirs  designs  into  execution  at 
the  city  of  Cyrene,  in  Lybia,  and  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where,  since 
their  flight,  they  had  increased  considerably.  They  were  headed  by  an 
enterprising  hut  artful  man,  named  Andrew,  under  whom  they  not  only 
committed  the  greatest  excesses,  but  also  gained  some  advantages  over 
the  Egyptians,  and  even  over  the  Romans.  The  emperor  Trajan  found 
himself  obliged  to  march  an  army  against  them;  but  they  were  not  re- 
duced until  after  several  engagemenis,  maintained  with  the  fjreatpst  ob- 
stinacy ;  they  were  at  length  overcome,  and  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
rather  as  enemies  of  the  human  race,  than  as  rebels  against  the  power  of 
Rome.  Lybia  became  so  far  depopulated  in  this  conflict,  that  the  Ro 
mans  deemed  it  necessary  to  send  a  colony  to  repeople  the  waste. 

The  Jews,  notv/ithstanding  their  recent  misforiunes  in  Palestine,  agaip 
revolted.  Adrian,  the  successor  of  Trajan,  sent  Julius  Severus  against 
them.  This  general  (according  to  Dion),  killed  five  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  in  different  battles  ;  and,  he  further  asserts,  they  could  not  reckon 
those  that  perished  by  famine,  or  otherwise;  so  that  very  few  Jews  es- 
caped in  this  war.  They  razed  (continues  Dion),  fifty  fortified  castle?, 
pillaged  and  burnt  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  cities  and  towns,  and  made 
■uch  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  through  the  cmintry,  that  all 
Judea  was  in  a  manner  converted  into  a  desert.  Before  this  massacre 
the  number  of  Jews,  according  to  calculations  made  under  Nero,  and  es- 
timating those  destroyed  under  Titus,  amounted  to  two  milliitn  five  hund- 
red and  forty-six  thousand  persons.  Adrian,  after  having  ruined  and  mas- 
sacred the  greatest  part  of  the  remaining  number,  prohibited,  by  a  solemn 
edict,  confirmed  in  the  senate,  any  of  those  that  had  escaped  the  sword, 
from  ntnminn  into  their  own  country  ;  and  from  that  time  this  unfurtu- 
Hate  people  have  been  entirely  dispersed. 

Notwiilistanilinyr  the  prodiguuis  numbers  which  perished  in  the  sucres). 
Hive  overthrows  of  the  Jewish  r.atirtn,  it  is  clear  that  very  considerable 
colonies  of  them  sellled  in  different  countries,  as  the  travels  of  the  apos- 
tles alone  amply  testify.  In  Rome,  Alfxandria,  and  many  other  places, 
there  were  flourishing  coinmuintiea.  Some  devoted  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  others  pursued  handicraft  trades, 
many  practised  as  physicians,  but  most  of  them  turned  their  alii'iilion  to 
commercial  succulations.  and  soon  became  notorious  k>r  their  wealth  and 
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overreaching  cupidity.  In  the  fifth  century  they  were  banished  from  A|. 
exandna,  where  they  had  been  CHtabhshed  from  the  time  of  Aicxiuider. 
They  rendered  themselves  tlie  ridicule  of  all  nations  by  their  enthusiasm 
in  favour  of  a  false  Messiah,  who  appeared  at  the  time  in  Candia.  This 
impostor,  who  was  named  Moses,  and  pretended  to  be  the  Hiicient  leffis- 
lator  of  the  Jews,  asserted  that  he  had  descended  from  Heaven,  in  order, 
to  enable  the  children  of  Abraham  to  enter  the  Land  of  Promise. 

A  new  revolt  in  Palestine,  in  the«ixth  century,  served  to  show  the  tur- 
bulent disposition  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  the  increase  of  the  massacres  of 
that  people.     Phocias  drove  them  from  Antioch,  and  Heraclius  from  Jo- 
rusalem.    Wnlp  some  of  the  scattered  families  resorted  to  Egypt,  Uabylon. 
and  other  polished  countries  in  the  Kast,  there  were  others  who  settled  in 
Arabia,  penetrated  to  China,  or  wandered  over  the  Eun.pean  continent. 
But  many  still  remained  in  Palestine.     After  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  Christianity,  Judea  became  an  object  of  religious  veneration, 
and  the  empress  Helena  repaired  thither  in  pilgrimage,  and  built  various 
splendid  temples.    A  crowd  of  pilgrims  resorted  thither  subsequently  from 
3very  part  of  the  world  ;  the  most  numerous  arriving  from  the  west,  over 
which  the  church  of  Rome  had  fully  established  its  domination.     In  the 
cornmencementof  the  sixth  century,  however,  an  entire  change  took  place. 
Judea  was  aniong  the  countries  first  exposed  to  the  fanatical  followers  of 
Mahomet,  and  soon  fell  under  their  sway.     But  when  the  Turks  poured 
in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer  observed  the  same  courtesy.     'I'liey  pro- 
faned the  holy  places,  and  the  intelligence  of  their  outrages  being  con- 
veyed  to  Europe,  roused  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age  into  those  cxpedi- 
ions  called  the  crusades.     All  Europe  seemed  to  pour  itself  upon  Asia- 
the  baracen  armies  were  routed,  Jerusalem  taken  by  storm,  and  its  ear-* 
nson  put  t.)  the  sword.     The  leader  of  the  first  crusade,  Godfrey  of  BtfuiU 
Ion,  was  made  king;  and  a  petty  Christian  sovereignty  esiahlished,  which 
endured   <)r  above  eighty  years;    'he  Holy  Land  conlJnually  streaming 
with  the  blood  of  Christian  and  Saracen.     The  Mahomelan  slates,  whoso 
resources  were  all  at  hand,  gradually,  however,  regained  the  ascendancy. 
In  1187  Judea  was  conquered  by  Siiladin ;  on  the  decline  of  whose  kiiig- 
lom  It  pas^sed  through  vari(.us  hands,  till,  in  the  lUih  century,  it  was 
eventually  swallowed  up  in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Great  calamities  to  the  Jews  occurred  during  the  crusades.  Wherever 
the  fanatical  soldiers  who  were  on  their  way  to  Palestine  passed,  they 
pillaged  and  murdered  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the  once  happy  land  of 
LanaHii,  and  the  people  of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwelt  robbed 
them  of  their  valuables  without  remorse.  'I'he  persecution  was  general, 
their  furiou*  enemies  endeavouring,  as  it  were,  to  extirpate  the  very  name 
or  Israel.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  both  Mahometans  and 
Jews  being  animated  by  a  like  haired  of  the  Christians,  we  often  find 
them  acting  in  concert,  especially  dutiiig  the  Saracenic  conquest  of  Africa 
and  bpain.  Nay,  under  the  rule  of  the  Spanish  Moslems,  the  Jews  not 
only  enjoyed  toleration,  but  they  cultivated  science,  and  were  entrusted 
with  the  high  offices  of  state. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France,  banished 
inem  twice  from  his  kingdom ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel, 
they  were  accused,  and  not  without  justice,  of  cruel  exactions  and  usu- 
rious exlonions.  They  were  also  accused  with  having  conwnilied  outra- 
ges agHinsl  the  host,  of  having  crucified  ciiildren  on  Good  Friday,  of  hav- 
ing insulted  the  image  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  They  wore  (,ui  into  the 
naiKlsof  the  Judges;  and,  altlnmgh  no  proof  whatever  was  bruui'ht  for- 
ward to  Kiibslantiate  their  guilt,  they  were  delivered  over  to  the  populace 
lODedeiilt  with  according  to  their  pleasure.  Philip  banished  them  en- 
tirely from  France  in  1.30d.  and  confiscated  all  llx'ir  elTe cts.  Louis  X. 
hi8  successor,  permitted  then.  to.  rn.!.st;,h!ish  themselvec  in  iiis  kini-dum. 
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on  condition  of  their  paying  liim  a  large  sum  of  money.  In  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Long,  brother  and  successor  of  Louis,  they  were  niassHcred 
and  pillaged.  In  1395,  Charles  V.  banished  tbeni  end  confisi-sited  all  iheii 
properly.  This  was  their  fourth  and  last  banislnnent.  In  1393  ihtj 
experit'nced  in  Germany  a  treatment  similar  to  that  whicb  iliey  had  rc- 
•  ceived  in  France.  In  Castile  they  purehast'd  their  peace  at  a  high  price ; 
but  in  Catahmia,  Arragon,  and  the  other  parts  of  Spain,  they  wi-re  most 
horribly  persecuted,  and  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  them  were 
compelled  to  emhrace  the  Christian  religion,  or  ut  least  appear  so  to  do. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Jews  established  in  For. 
tiigal  underwent  all  the  mischief  with  which  Moses  menaced  their  nation. 
In  150G,  during  three  days  successively,  they  were  barbarously  massa- 
cred at  Lisbon :  yet  as  if  not  content  with  taking  away  their  lives,  they 
took  those  among  them  whom  they  had  mutilated  or  mortally  wounded 
and  burnt  them  bv  heaps  in  the  public  squares.  Two  thousand  perished 
in  this  manner,  i'he  fathers  not  daring  to  weep  for  their  children  nor  the 
children  for  their  fathers,  they  were  mutually  overcome  by  despinr  on 
seeing  each  otiier  dragged  away  to  torment.  In  the  eighth  century  we 
find  them  the  pr'^porty  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  who  seem  to  have  exer- 
cised absolute  power  over  both  their  lives  and  goods.  In  this  mIijccI  state 
they  remained  under  the  Norman  princes  and  the  early  Plantaganels,  who 
harassed  them  by  the  most  cruel  exactions,  and  often  treated  tliem  with 
great  barbarity.  In  proof  of  this,  wo  need  only  refer  to  the  reigns  ol 
Uichard  I.,  Jiihn,  Henry  III.,  and  Kdward  I.  If  we  pursue  their  history 
ia  other  Kuropean  countries,  we  shall  find  that  if  we  except  the  Italian 
republics,  and  Spain  while  under  the  dominion  of  its  Arab  conquerors, 
the  Jews  everywhere  found  themselves  the  objects  of  perseciiiion.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  Inquisition  bilo  Spain  and  Portugnal,  that  dread 
tribunal  condemned  thousands  to  the  Hames,  before  it  coiTinieiiced  its  di- 
abolicHl  proceedings  against  those  Christians  who  differed  from  the  see 
of  Rome  :  and  it  was  not  until  the  Protestant  slates  were  strong  enough 
to  break  asunder  the  shackles  of  religious  intolerance,  that  the  Jew  had 
any  chance  of  ensuring  his  personal  safety. 

We  thus  see  that  in  different  ages  the  Jews  have  suffered  the  most 
dreadful  persecutions  and  massacres:  but  though  the  annihilation  of  the 
race  seemed  inevitable,  their  luimbers  were  still  very  considerahle;  and 
they  exercised  then,  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  no  liltU- inrtueiice  in 
the  affairs  of  civilized  nations.  Since  arts  and  learning  have  revived  in 
Europe,  they  have  felt  the  benefit  of  that  humane  enlightenmt.'iit,  which 
has  extended  all  over  the  glohe.  France,  Holland,  Austria,  and  must  of  the 
German  spates,  allow  tliem  the  rights  of  citizenship;  Englnndaiul  Prussia 
tolerate  and  protect  them  ;  in  many  of  the  British  colonies  ihcy  iire  among 
the  principal  merchants  and  traders ;  and  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
hey  are  at  least  suffered  to  reside  unnudesied.  The  atteniion  of  the 
British  nation  has  of  late  years  been  particularly  directed  towards  the  im- 
provement of  their  political  condition  and  their  conversicm  to  Christianity 
But  upon  the  latter  topic,  as  well  as  the  probable  restoration  of  the  Jews 
to  the  laud  of  their  fathers,  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  an  opinion;  both 
are  concealed  from  mortal  ken  by  the  impenetrable  veil  which  enwraps 
futurity. 


ARMENIA. 

The  ancient  history  of  this  large  and  warlike  people  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  several  mighty  nations  who  in  turn  filled  the  world  with  the 
terror  of  their  names.  Its  first  king  appears  to  have  been  .Scyihoii,  the 
nejtt  Barzancs,  after  whuse  death  the  knigdom  was  divided  into  several 
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petty  kiiiffdoms.     The  Medes  under  Astyages  subsequently  subdued  Arme- 
nia, which  was  reduced  to  a  prBvince  under  Persian  governors.     Il  was 
afterwards  divided  into  Major  and  Miuor  by  Artarias  and  Zadriades,  who 
having  united  Iheir  forces,  established  each  himself  in  his  respective  prov- 
ince, indepenoeiU  of  his  master ;  the  former  possessing  Armenia  Major, 
the  other  Minor.     They  were  coniemporarv  with  Hamiibal,  who  planned 
for  Artarias  the  celebrated  town  of  Artarata.     Assisted  by  the  Roman 
alliance,  these  usurpers  maintained   their  power  in  spit*  of  the  several 
attacks  of  their  former  master,  Antiochus.     After  their  death,  the  Arme- 
nians suffered  considerable  lo^s  in  a  war  with  the  Parthians.     Marc  An- 
tony put  Artavardes,  the  sovereigrn  of  Armenia,  to  death,  to  make  room 
for  Alexander,  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra;  others  say  that  he  UmI  him 
captive  to  Rome  in  golden  chains.     Trajan  reduced  Armenia  to  a  Roman 
province ;  but  m  the  reign  of  Constantiae  the  Great,  and  his  successor, 
It  bad  Us  own  kings,  dependent  on  the  emperor.     Although  St.   Uarlho'. 
omew  is  said  to  have  introduced  Christianity  into  Armenia,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  was  Christian  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century 
The  Saracens  subdued  it  in  a.  d.  687,  who  gave  way  to  the  Turks  about 
a  century  afterwards.     It  was  then  called  furcomania. 

Armenia  partially  recovered  its  independence,  but  was  aoain  subdued 
byOccadan  or  Heccate,  son  of  Genghis,  first  Tihan  of  the  "Tartars.  A 
remnant  of  the  royal  family  of  Armenia  still  remained  ;  and  we  find  one 
of  them,  Leo,  came  to  England  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Richard  II.  against 
the  Turks,  by  whom  he  had  been  expelled  from  his  throne.  Armenia 
was  again  made  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire  in  1572.  Selim  II.  re- 
duced  it  to  a  Turkish  province,  in  1522;  the  greater  part  of  which  still 
remains  subject  tu  the  Crescent. 


ALBANIA. 

Albania  was  nominally  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Its  history 
Is  diversified,  and  mixed  up  with  the  various  fi.rlunes  of  the  surnmndine 
nations.  Looked  mimhi  as  barbarous  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because 
very  slightly  explored  by  them,  Albania,  better  known  to  those  celebra 
ted  people  as  lllyncum,  and  Epirus,  still  retains  the  simplicity  of  prim- 
itive habits,  so  that  it  is  emphatically  called  the  Scytliia  of  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  ancient  historians  describe  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
88  peculiarly  fierce  and  intractable.  The  remoteness  of  its  siiuation,  and 
want  of  union  among  the  several  tribes  which  inhabited  the  country  of 
Albania,  rendered  the  valour  of  iis  people  of  little  consequence  to  the 
general  affairs  of  Greece,  and  accordinuly  we  find  lliem  but  blit/htly 
mixed  up  with  Grecian  politics.  Under  tlie  conduct  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  one  of 
the  most  consummate  generals  of  antiquity,  who  waged  a  bloody  war 
with  the  Romans  in  Italy,  the  Albanians,  or  Epirotes,  routed  Aiiti<ronu8, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  held  that  country  in  subjection ;  but  their  con- 
quest ended  wiih  the  death  of  their  commander,  and  they  in  turn  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Macedonians. 

The  Romans  made  some  settlements  in  their  country,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  many  fine  harbours  to  be  found  along  its  coast  At 
their  decline,  along  with  other  portions  of  that  once  mighty  empire,  AI- 
hiiiiu  fell  a  prey  to  Alanc  and  the  Goths,  although  some  of  their  descend- 
ants afterwards  regained  possession  of  the  iiorihern  district.  Sjoismund, 
one  of  Its  kings,  was  celebrated  for  his  alliance  with  Th"0(lorir,  the 
victor  of  Clovis  and  Odoacer,  a.  d.  52G.  Albania  now  became  the  prey 
ot  the  Selavonian  nations,  till  it  was  s-ettled  within  its  present  limits, 
nnder  the  Bulgarians,  in  870,     A?  the  Greek  empire  declined  ihs  Alba- 
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nians  ag^ain  rose  to  (iist'mction,  and  at  last  re-established  their  )ndepend< 
eiice,  ill  spite  uf  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Bulgiiriaiis,  who 
were  masters  of  all  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Greece.  Forming  a 
fourth  division  of  the  army  of  Nieephorus  Basilices,  a.  d.  1079,  they 
greatly  distinguished  themselves.  During  the  next  century,  the  period 
of  the  crusades,  there  were  several  settlements  on  their  'coasts  by  the 
Sicilians,  Franks,  and  other  nations.  After  the  conquest  of  Constantino- 
pie,  12U4,  Mii.-kael  Angelus  established  an  independent  government  in  this 
district.  Albania  has  cut  some  figure  in  the  annals  of  the  last  forty  years, 
chiefly  through  the  enterprising  spirit  and  politic  conduct  of  Ali  Pacha, 
who  raised  himself  to  a  degree  of  power  which  long  kept  the  Turks,  who 
were  nominally  his  masters,  in  a  state  of  fear  to  attack  him.  After  amass- 
ing immense  treasures,  and  keeping  up  independent  alliances  with  the 
European  powers,  he  was,  in  18*22,  Hnally  cut  off  by  the  Turkish  officers. 
The  modern  name  of  Albania  is  Arnaout 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EGYPT. 


(WITH  SYRIA.) 


The  early  history  of  Egypt,  like  that  of  China,  is  so  involved  in  obscu- 
rity and  fable,  that  for  many  ages  it  must  be  passed  over  in  silence;  fui 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  common  sense,  in  a  work  professedly  histurical, 
to  narrate  tiie  niarvellous  actions  ascribed  to  Osiris,  Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo, 
and  a  host  of  ideal  personages  who,  as  we  are  told,  over  Egypt  "once 
held  sway."  After  those  purely  fabulous  ages,  the  first  king  who 
makes  his  appearance,  in  the  times  called  heroic,  but  without  any  certain 
date,  is  Menes,  who  is  by  some  considered  Ihe  same  wiMi  Misraim,  the 
son  of  Flam.  He  drained  the  lower  part  of  Egypt,  converting  that  which 
was  before  a  morass,  into  firm  ground;  turned  the  course  of  the  Nile,  so 
as  to  render  it  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  that  river  having  before  his 
time  waslied  the  foot  of  a  sandy  mountain  in  Lyhia ;  built  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis ;  instituted  solemn  festivKis  tind  oilier  religious  rites;  instructed  his 
subjects  ill  many  valuable  arts,  and  accomplished  a  variety  of  wonders 
usually  attributed  to  the  founders  of  kingdoms. 

It  being  impossible  to  follow  the  succestiion  of  princes,  it  must  suffice 
to  state,  that  after  ilie  death  of  Meiies,  Egypt  was  divided  into  several 
dynasties,  or  principalities;  but  its  most  natural  and  permanent  division 
appears  to  have  been  into  three  portions,  sometimes  under  one,  and  some- 
times under  different  kings.  The  most  southerly  portion  was  called  Up' 
per  Egypt,  or  Thebais,  the  capital  of  which  was  Thebes,  still  remarkable 
for  tilt! Cx'eiit  and  magnificence  of  its  remains.  The  central  part,  or 
Middle  EirypI,  had  Memphis  for  its  capital,  situated  opposite  to  the  mod 
em  cjipital  Cairo.  Lower  Egypt  was  the  country  along  the  branches  of 
the  Nile,  as  it  approached  the  sea;  many  large  cities  were  built  in  this 
tract,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  was  lleliopolis. 

We  learn  that  some  ages  afterwards  (n.  c.  2084),  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
<hc  Hycsos,  a  pasloial  tribe  from  the  north,  who  penetrated  to  Nubia, ami 
established  themselves  in  that  country,  and  in  E^^ypt,  as  the  sovereign 
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power.    These  are  known  as  "  the  shepherd  kingrs,"  and  they  were  even- 
tually  expelled  by  Amosis,  king  of  Lower  Egypt,  b.  c.  1825. 

Various  princes  succeeded,  who  all  bore  the  title  of  Pharaoh.  The 
[sraehtes  settled  in  Egypt,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery,  from 
which  they  were  delivered  by  Divine  interference  ;  and,  as  we  are  furthei 
informed  in  H()^y  Writ,  oiie  of  the  Pharaohs,  with  all  his  host,  was 
drowned  in  the  Red  Sea.  The  most  distinguished  prince  of  this  race  was 
Sesostris,  who  marched  victoriously  through  both  Africa  and  Asia,  as  far 
as  to  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  enriched  Egypt  with  the  booty 
he  acquired.  After  his  return,  he  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six  dis- 
tricts  or  governments.  ' 

In  725  B.  c,  Sabachus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  conquered  Egypt  and  left  the 
throne  to  his  natural  successors ;  but  after  the  reign  of  Tharaca,  his  erand- 
son,  a  period  of  anarchy  followed,  and  Egypt  was  divided  among  twelve 
kings;  one  of  these,  Psammetichus,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks, 
subdued  his  competitors,  and  became  sole  monarch,  h.  c  670.  After  his 
death,  the  li.gyptain  kings  continued  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  neieh- 
bouring  nations  of  Jiidca  and  Assyria,  attended  with  various  success,  and 
were  at  last  reduced  to  Persian  subjection  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus, B.  c.  52o.  The  Persians  remained  masters  of  Egypt  until  the  year 
B,c-.. when  it  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  re- 
ceived  with  joy  by  the  Egyptians ;  the  Persians  having  made  themselves 
odious  to  the  people  by  their  exactions,  and  by  their  contempt  of  the 
Lgyptian  religion.  Alexander,  as  great  in  the  cabinet  as  in  the  field,  per- 
mitted  the  conquered  to  enjoy  their  own  laws  and  customs.  He  founded 
Alexandria,  which  soon  became  the  deposit  of  the  commerce  of  tho  East  • 
and  It  ceased  not  to  flourish  until  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  bv' 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  After  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  hero,  Ptolemy 
feoter,  one  of  his  generals,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  E.^VDt 
and  his  descendants  enjoyed  it  till  the  yejir  30  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Romans;  and  it  became  a  province  of  iliat  em- 
pire afler  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the  death  of  Cleopatra. 

The  Ptolemies  governed  Egypt  for  293  years.     The  first  four  ot  the 
lamily  were^  active  and  wise  princes,  who  promoted  the  prosperity  of  their 
country,  and  encouraged  literature  and  the  arts.     Ptolemy  Soter,  the  sor 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  established  an  academy  of  learned  men 
at  Alexfuidria,  and  founded  the  celebrated  library  at  that  city,  which 
at  the  Roman  conquest,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes 
It  was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  Julins  Caesar's  attack  on  Alexandria- 
Dut  the  losses  were  replaced  in  succeeding  centuries,  until  the  7th  aftei 
thrist,  when  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Mohammedan  caliph 
umar.    For  nearly  seven  centuries  Egypt  belonged  to  the  Roman  and 
Ureek  empires,  and  was  for  a  lengthened  period  the  granary,  as  it  were 
?i  1  .u"'u    •     •''^"  remained  under  the  power  of  the  Mohammedan  caliphs 
Withe  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the 
lurcomans,  who  in  their  turn  gave  way  to  the  Mamelukes,  1250. 

he  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  were  always  considered  subject  to  the  lawh 
«pt  r.^if'"''""®'  ^^-^  '^^'r  '"^""^'■s  "'ere,  in  some  particulars,  regulated  by 
fhPip  t^hilJ""''"^  n'f ''^  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  provisions  foi 
nv  or  n!-  ^f  \«"""«'l-  If  a  king,  during  his  reign,  governed  arbitra- 
riiy,  or  unjustly,  his  memory  was  condemned  after  his  death.  No  oeoole 
■ZVIZ  T'^'  'l^l''/™""  or  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians.  Men,  an- 
Ti,  p'nH  n  •  •^"  P'^"'^  "l"^  ^^^  ""^^"'^^  «<■  ^^"^'^  worship;  but  the  deities 
m  1  fh»  ?  "'^  mi"  "^'i  ^'•eatest  repute,  and  adored  generally  throucrh- 

to  oJirir"-;"  M^'     \^-^^  ''-"^  «;«peciaily  worshiped  Apis',  a  bull,  dedicated 
Lr^^if'   u  ^^f^Pfi'S;  and  Mnevis.  a  similar  buN  at  Heliopolis.     Bui 

or  «U.  ^      "^  •'"  """"^^^  ''"''"^l'  *  ''"'■'^'  »  <=»''  »  monkey,  a  crocodile, 
or  a  godt ;  any  irreverence  to  which  was  severely  punished,  and  an  irj- 
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jury  held  deserving  of  death.  The  tribunal  of  Kgypt  was  composed  of 
thirty  juilges,  chosen  from  among  the  priests  of  Heliopoli?,  of  Memphis, 
and  of  Tiiebes;  who  administered  justice  to  the  people  gratuitously,  the 
prince  allowing  them  a  suliicenl  revenue  to  enable  them  so  to  do. 

The  Kgyptians  had  two  kinds  of  writing;  one  sHcred,  and  one  common. 
The  formt-r  was  the  represeiiiation  of  ideas  by  figures  of  animals,  or 
other  sensible  objects,  called  hieroglyphics ;  many  incriptions  of  which 
still  exist,  as  do  inscriptions  and  writings  in  the  common  character.  The 
priests  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  and  the  hieroglyphics  were 
known  to  them  alone.  Philosophy  was  early  cultivated  by  the  Kgyplians, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis  tailght  in  their  schools,  to  which 
many  of  the  Greek  philosophers  repaired.  They  also  made  great  pro- 
gress in  astronomy  and  geometry,  and  in  the  arts,  particularly  of  archi- 
tecture, of  which  the  whole  country  still  offers  extensive  columns,  obe- 
lisks, and  those  stupendous  specimens  of  human  labour,  the  pyramids. 

We  now  return  to  the  history  of  Kgypt  after  it  became  possessed  by 
the  Mamelukes,  of  whom  it  may  be  as  well  to  speak.  According  to  M. 
Volney,  they  came  originally  from  Mount  Caucasus,  and  were  distin- 
guished by  the  flaxen  colour  of  their  hair.  The  expedition  of  the  Tartars, 
in  12'i7,  proved  indirectly  the  means  of  introducing  them  into  Egypt. 
These  merciless  conquerors,  having  slaughtered  till  they  were  wriiry, 
brought  along  with  them  an  immense  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes,  with 
whom  they  filled  alt  the  markets  in  Asia.  The  Turks  purchased  about 
twelve  thousand  young  men,  whom  they  bred  up  in  the  profession  of  arms, 
which  they  soon  excelled  in;  but,  becoming  mutinous,  they  deposed  and 
murdered  the  sultan  Malek,  in  1260.  The  Mamelukes  having  thus  gu 
possession  of  the  government,  and  neither  understanding  nor  valuing  any- 
thing but  the  art  of  war,  every  species  of  learning  decayed  in  Kgypt,  and 
a  degree  of  barbarism  was  introduced.  Neither  was  their  empire  of  long 
duration,  notwithstanding  their  niariial  abilities;  for  as  they  depended 
upon  the  Christian  slaves,  chiefly  brought  from  Circassia,  whom  they 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  training  to  war,  and  thus  filling  up  their  ranks, 
these  new  Mamelukes,  or  Borgites  as  they  were  at  first  called,  in  time 
rose  upon  their  masters,  and  transferred  the  government  to  themselves, 
about  A.  D-  1382.  They  became  famous  for  ferocious  valour;  were  almost 
perpetually  engaged  in  wars  either  foreign  or  domestic;  and  their  domin- 
ion lasted  till  1517,  when  they  were  invaded  by  Selim  I.,  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan. Tl  J  Mamelukes  defended  themselves  with  incredible  bravery,  but, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  defeated  in  almost  every  eiigauemeiil. 
Cairo,  their  capital,  was  taken,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  made  of  its  de- 
fenders. The  sultan,  Tuman  Bey,  was  forced  to  fly ;  and,  having  col- 
lected all  his  forces,  he  ventured  a  decisive  battle.  The  most  romantic 
efforts  of  valour,  however,  were  insufliuient  to  cope  with  the  iimunierable 
multitude  which  composed  the  Turkish  army.  Most  of  his  men  were  cut 
in  pieces,  and  the  unhappy  prince  was  himself  taken  and  put  to  death. 
With  him  ended  the  glory  of  the  Mamelukes. 

The  sultan  Selim  commenced  his  government  of  Egypt  by  an  unexam- 
pled act  of  wholesale  butchery.  Having  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  erected 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  he  caused  all  the  prisoners  (upwards  of  thirty 
thousand),  to  be  beheaded  in  his  oresence,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into 
the  river.  He  did  not,  how'  dr,  attempt  the  total  extirpation  of  the  Ma- 
melukes, but  proposed  a  new  form  of  government,  by  which  the  power 
being  distributed  among  the  different  members  of  the  state,  should  pri'serve 
an  equilibrium ;  so  that  the  dependence  of  the  whole  should  be  upon  him- 
self. With  this  view,  he  chose  from  among  those  Mamelukes  who  haH 
escaped  the  general  massacre,  a  divan,  or  council  of  regency,  consisting  o' 
the  pacha  and  chiefs  of  the  se'-'-n  military  corps.  The  former  was  tf 
notify  to  this  council  the  orders  of  !ho  porte,  to  sehd  the  tribute  to  Con 
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stantinople,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  government  both  external  and 
internal ;  wliiie,  on  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  the  council  hud  a  riahl 
to  reject  the  orders  of  the  pacha,  or  even  of  deposing  him,  provided  thev 
could  assign  sufficient  reasons.     All  the  civil  and  political  ordinances 
must  also  be  ratified  by  them.     Besides  this,  he  formed  the  whole  body 
iMloakiiidofrepubic;   for  which  purpose  he  issued  an  edict,  statin/, 
"  rhoiigh.by  the  help  of  the  Almighty,  we  have  conquered  the  whole  kiiiff- 
dom  of  Lgypt  with  our  invincible  armies,  neveriheless  our  benevojence 
is  willing  to  grant  to  the  twenty-four  sangiacs  of  Egypt  a  republican  gov- 
ernment,   &c.     The  conditions  and  regulations  then  follow,  the  most 
important  ftf  u-i-ich  are  those  which  make  ii  incumbent  on  the  republic  to 
provide  twelve  thousand  troops  at  its  own  expense  in  time  of  p<-a«p,  and 
H8  many  as  may  be  necessary  for  its  protection  in  time  of  war ;  and  also 
to  send  to  the  Sublime  Porte  a  certain  sum  in  money  annually  as  tribute 
\vith  six  hundred  thousand  measures  of  corn,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
of  barley.     Upon  these  conditions  the  Mamelukes  were  to  have  a  free 
government  oyer  all  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  independent  of  the  Turkish 
lieutenant.     I  hus  the  powiir  of  the  Mamelukes  still  continued  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  and  gradually  increased  so  much  as  to  threaten  a  loss  of 
dominion  to  the     urks;  but,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  notwithstandinff  a 
residence  <>f  nearly  six  centuries,  they  never  became  naturalized  in  the 
coimtry.    They  formed  no  alliance  with  the  females  of  E"vpt,  but  had 
their  wives  brought  from  Georgia,  Mingrelia,  and  the  adjacent  countries : 
so  that,  according  to  Volney,  their  offspring  invariably  became  extinct  in 
the  second  generation ;    they  were  therefore  perpetuated  by  the  same 
means  by  which  they  were  first  established  ;  that  is,  their  ranks  were  re. 
cruited  by  slaves  brought  from  their  original  country.    Indeed,  as  many 
writers  have  remarked,  the  Circassian  territories  have  at  all  times  been  a 
nursery  of  slaves.    Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  when  they  consti- 
tuted the  whole  mil  tary  force,  and  had  acquired  the  entire  government  of 
Egypt,  tne  Mamelukes,  together  with  ihe  Serradijes,  a  kind  of  mounted 
domestics,  did  not  exceed  ten  thousand  men.     Some  hundreds  of  them 
were  dispersed  throughout  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  their  corps  and  collect  tribute  ;  but  the  main  body  constantly 
remained  at  Cairo.    "Strangers  to  each  other,  bound  by  no  ties  as  parents 
or  children,  p  aced  among  a  people  with  whom  they  had  nolhint'  in  com- 
nioii,  despised  as  renegades  by  the  Turks,  ignorant  and  superstifious  from 
education,  ferocious,  perfidious,  seditious,  and  corrupted  by  every  species 
01  debaijchery,  the  disorders  and  cruelties  which  accompanied  their  licen- 
tious rule  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described.    Sovereio-ntv  w 
them  was  to  have  the  means  of  possessing  more  women,  toys,  hors^'es.anc 
saves,  than  others;  of  managing  the  court  of  Constantinople,  so  as  to 
elude  the  tribute  or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan ;  and  of  multiplyin<r  parti- 
sans, countormmmg  plots,  and  destroying  secret  enemies  by  ihe^dajraer 
or  poison.    But  with  all  this,  they  are  brave  in  the  extreme.    Their  beys, 
and  even  the  common  soldiers,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  maffnifi' 
ceiice  and  costliness  of  their  accoutrements,  though  these  were  in  general 
clumsy  and  heavy.    Being  trained  from  infancy  to  the  use  of  arms  and 
horsemanship,  they  were  admirable  horsemen ;  and  used  the  scimitar,  car 
Diiie,  pistol,  and  lance,  with  almost  nneqiialled  skill  and  vi</our " 

About  the  year  1746,  Ibrahim,  an  officer  of  the  Janissaries,  rendered 
n  mself  in  reality  master  of  Egypt,  having  managed  matters  so  well,  that 
h»  h.  r^^  y'^""'  ^^^'\?'  «?»&'acs,  eight  were  of  his  household ;  so 
.nal  by  tins  means,  as  well  as  by  attaching  the  olhcers  and  soldiers  of  his 
iMH'^!ii''i"V"^"f.\l  "'®,Pacf'»  ''ecame  altogether  unable  to  oppose  him, 
uh  A  °'u^-^  °^.'^f  ^""^"  ^^'■^  >"«  respected  than  those  of  Ibrahim. 
At  n  s  death,  in  1757,  his  family  continued  to  rule  in  a  despotic  manner ;  but 
*i.b'wg  wa-  among  each  other,  Ali  Bey,  who  had  been  a  principal  actor  in 
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the  disturbances,  in  1766  overcame  the  rest,  and  for  sometime  rendered 
himseir  absolute  master  of  Egypt.  This  remarkable  man  was  a  Syrian 
by  birth,  and  had  been  purcliased  when  a  youth  in  the  slave  market  at 
Cairo;  but  being  posses^sed  of  great  talents,  and  of  a  most  ambitious  turn 
of  mind,  he,  after  a  variety  of  extraordinary  adventures,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  twenty-four  beys  of  Kgypt.  The  Porte,  being  at  that  time  on 
the  eve  of  a  dangerous  war  with  Russia,  had  not  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
proceedings  of  Ali  Bey  ;  so  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  vigorously  pro- 
Bccuting  his  designs.  His  first  expedition  was  against  an  Arabian  prince 
named  Hamman;  against  whom  he  sent  his  favourite  Mohammed  Bey, 
under  pretence  that  the  former  had  concealed  a  treasure  entrusted  with 
him  by  Ibrahim,  and  that  he  afTbrded  protection  to  rebels.  Having  de- 
stroyed this  unfortunate  prince,  he  next  began  to  put  in  execution  a  plan 
proposed  to  him  by  a  young  Venetian  merchant,  of  rendering  Gedda,  the 
port  of  Mecca,  an  emporium  for  all  the  commerce  of  India;  and  he  even 
imagined  he  should  be  able  to  make  the  Europeans  abandon  the  passage 
to  the  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  With. this  view,  he  tilted  out 
Bome  vessels  at  Suez ;  and,  manning  them  with  Mamelukes,  commanded 
the  bey  Hassan  to  sail  with  them  to  Gedda,  and  seize  upon  it,  while  a 
body  of  cavalry  under  Mohammed  Bey  advanced  against  the  town.  Both 
these  commissions  were  executed  according  to  his  wish,  and  All  became 
quite  intoxicated  with  his  success.  Nothing  but  ideas  of  conquest  now 
occupied  his  mind,  without  considering  the  immense  disproportion  be- 
tween his  own  force  and  that  of  the  grand  seignior.  Circumstances  were 
then  indet-d  very  favourable  to  his  schemes.  The  sheik  Daher  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  Porte  in  Syria,  and  the  pacha  of  Damascus  had 
so  exasperated  the  people  by  his  extortions,  that  they  were  r'j.idy  for  a 
revolt.  , 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  Ali  Bey  dispatched  about  five 
hundred  Mamelukes  to  take  possession  of  Gaza,  and  thus  secure  an  en- 
trance into  Palestine.  Osman,  the  pacha  of  Damascus,  however,  no 
sooner  heard  of  the  invasion  than  he  prepared  for  war,  while  the  troops 
of  Ali  Bey  held  themselves  in  readiness  io  fly  on  the  first  attack.  Sheik 
Daher  hastened  to  their  assistance,  while  Osman  fled  without  even  offer- 
ing to  make  ilie  least  resistance  ;  thus  leaving  the  enemy  masters  of  all 
Palestine.  The  combined  army  of  Ali  Bey  and  Sheik  Daher  afterward 
marched  to  Damascus  ;  where  the  pachas  waited  for  them,  and  on  the  (ith 
of  June,  1771,  a  decisive  action  took  place:  the  Mamelukes  andSafadians 
(the  name  of  Daher's  subjects)  rushed  on  the  Turks  with  such  fury,  that, 
terrified  at  their  courage,  the  latter  immediately  fled  ;  and  the  allies  lje(.-anu> 
masters  of  the  country,  taking  possession  of  the  city  without  opposition. 
The  castle  alone  resisted.  Us  ruinous  fortification  had  not  a  single  can- 
non ;  but  it  was  surrounded  by  a  muddy  ditch,  and  behind  the  ruins  were 
posted  a  few  musqueteers ;  and  these  alone  were  sufTicient  to  check  tliis 
nrmy  of  cavalry.  As  the  besieged,  however,  were  already  conquered  l>y 
their  fears,  they  capitulated  on  the  third  day,  and  the  place  was  to  be  sur- 
rounded next  morning,  when,  at  daybreak,  a  most  extraordinary  revolu- 
tion took  place.  This  was  no  less  tnan  the  defection  of  Mohammed  Bey 
himself,  whom  Osman  had  gained  over  in  a  conference  during  the  night. 
At  the  nioMient,  therefore,  that  the  signal  of  surrender  was  expected,  this 
treacherous  general  sounded  a  retreat,  and  turned  toward  Kgypl  with  all 
his  cavalry,  flying  with  as  great  precipitation  as  if  he  had  been  pursued 
by  a  superior  army.  Mohammed  continued  his  march  with  such  celerity, 
that  (he  report  of  his  arrival  in  Egypt  reached  Cairo  only  six  hours  bcfon 
him.  Thus  Ali  Bey  found  himself  at  once  deprived  of  all  his  expectu- 
tionf  of  (H)nqnest ;  and,  what  was  indeed  galling,  he  found  ii  traitor  whom 
he  djrst  not  punish,  at  the  head  of  his  forces.  A  sudden  reverse  of  for- 
tune now  took  place.     Several  vessels  ladcti  with  corn  for  Sheik  Daher 
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AH  in  a  rencontre,  enlered'tlTe  ^c?.y 'sword    ^ Zd  thi  f  t  e^Ser^al 
scarcely  time  lo  make  his  escape  with  eight  hundred  MamSes      WUh 
d,flf,culty  he  was  enabled  to  get  to  Syria  by  the  assistance  of  Sheik  Dahcr 
whom  he  immediately  joined  with  the  troops  he  haTwUh  hTm      The 

i^„      -1  .  an-iirs  now  began  to  wear  a  more  favourable  asnpi.  hut 

die  military  opera  ,ons  were  retarded  by  the  siege  of 'v^fa  (the  ariHen 

Dy  jjdner.  but  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  desert  which  seDaratea  (iAyl 
from  Egypt,  than  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  o^thoS^aJd  chosen 
Mamelukes,  who  were  lying  in  wail  for  his  arrival.  They  weii^ommand 
!r  R^  *  ^rj^u^y-'  "i'"^"'^  ^«"'«^'  "'ho.  being  enamonred^of  iJe  wTfe  oi 
Ah  Bey,  had  obtained  a  promise  of  her  from  ^lohammed  in  case  hrcmird 
bring  him  her  husband's  head.    As  soon  as  Mourad  perce  Jed  ?he  dus^hJ 

ihl'^H  '^t  '"^^.Tf  °^-  ^'''«  "'"y  ^^^  announced,  he  rusS  fomard  tl 
he  attack  and  took  prisoner  Ali  Bey  himself,  after  wounding  him  in  the 
forehead  vyith  a  sabre.     Being  conducted  to  Moha m me     B?v  the  Tatter 
pretended  to  treat  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  o  dered  a  m.li  S 
cent  tent  to  be  erected  for  him  ;  but  in  three  days  he  was  found  d 3  5 

Upon  the  death  of  Ali  Bey,  Mohammed  took  upon  himself  the  sunreme 
dignity.     At   first  he  pretended  to  be  onlv  the\lefender  of  the  Ks 
of  the  sultan,  remitted  the  usual  tribute  to  Constantinople  and  took  the 
customary  oath  of  unlimited  obedience;  after  which  he  solicited  to  Lt! 
war  upon  Sheik  Haher.  ag=nnst  whom  he  had  a  Srslalpiqi'e     I  ^fS 
ary,  1776,  he  appeared  in  Syria  with  an  army  equ«l  to  that  which  he  haH 
ormerly  commanded  under  Ali  Bey.     Daher's  forces  despaiTiig  of  Mm 
able  to  cope  with  such  a  formidable  armament,  abandonee!  Gaza,  "^Ihch 
Mohammed  immediately  took  possession,  and  then  marched  toward  Yaf 
a'lSv'^f 'm'^  "'•''^  «o  long,\hat  Mohammed  waH  s tract  7w  (t  rag^' 
aiixie  y  and  despair.     The  besieged,  however,  whoso  numbers  w  re  fl?" 
minished  by  the  repeated  attacks,  became  ^ve;ry  of  IheT.Sst     •  i  d    i 
was  proposed  to  abandon  the  place,  on  the   Kgypt  ans  gM  I  tlsl  Ij' 
Conditions  were  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  mifht  be" oiSfed  i  S- 
M«',f  i'  r^"""' .'"  '^''  T^''  °f  'h«  "'''•"^''y  "ccas.oned  by   his  beh,'    «  ,    ' 
MH.nclukrs  en  e red  the  town  ;  numbers  of  others  folJow^mg  heir    x  im    1 
a  tempted  to  plunder.     The  inhabitants  defended  themsel vVs  a  id  t  e '  t ' 
tack  recommenced  5  the  whole  army  then  ru.hed  iXt^^o  v„    vinch 
ufTere,  al     he  horrors  of  war;  women  and  children,  yo.  ig  a  i    i,  n  e  , 
were  all  cut  to  pieces,  and  Molia-nmcl.  equally  moan  and  bnrban  ,.s  .  ,n«,  I 
a  pyramid,  formed  of  the  heads  of  the  t  i.foriun.te  snJ.rrrs       S  ;    , 

a  monument  to  his  victory.     Dv  this  disaster  thrL  e.teit       n,r  a  ! 
onstemation  were  diffused  everywhere.     Sheik  I).ih?r^  imil      ,. ,  J 
Mithammed  soon  hnramp  mu-iar  ..r  » .--     *..""'  L""l"."  '"o,  aiui 
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>iis  usual  'cruelty,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiew. 
But  his  career  was  soon  stopped,  his  death  just  at  the  time  occurring 
through  a  malignant  fever,  after  two  days'  illness. 

Soon  after  Mohammed's  death  a  contest  arose  among  several  of  the 
beys,  as  to  who  should  succeed  him.  But  the  chief  struggle  lay  between 
Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  who,  having  ullimalely  overcome  the  rest,  agreed 
in  1785,  to  share  the  government  between  them,  and  continued  to  rule  as 
joint  pachas  for  many  years.  From  that  time  we  have  no  account  o. 
any  remarkable  transaction  in  Egypt,  till  the  French  invaded  that  coun- 
try in  1798 ;  which  we  shall  as  concisely  as  possible  relate,  and  then  take 
a  brief  survey  of  some  striking  events  that  have  occurred  more  recently 
When  Selim  111.  ascended  the  Ottoman  throne,  the  French  revolution 
was  just  breaking  out ;  but  until  Bonaparte's  memorable  invasion  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  its  effects  were  not  much  felt  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
two  Mameluke  beys,  Mourad  and  Ibrahim,  were  at  that  time  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  The  French  landed  near  Alexandria  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1793 ;  and  that  city  was  taken  by  assault  on  the  5lh,  and  plundered 
by  the  soldiery.  They  then  marched  to  Cairo,  but  were  met  by  an  army 
of  Mamelukes  in  the  plains  near  the  Pyramids,  where  the  French  gained 
a  signal  victory,  which  was  followed  by  their  occupation  of  the  capital, 
and  the  submission,  in  general,  of  the  inhabitants.  The  destruction  ol 
the  French  fleet,  by  the  English  under  Nelson,  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir,  was 
the  next  event  of  importance;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  great  calamity, 
Bonaparte  was  not  deterred  from  pursuing  his  original  desisin,  but  set 
out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men  to  cross  the  desert  which  separai('<j 
Figypt  from  Palestine.  On  his  arrival  in  Syria  he  conquered  several 
towns,  one  of  which  was  Jaffa.  The  defence  of  Acre,  however,  by  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  put  a  stop  to  the  future  proceeding  of  Napoleon  in  thai 

quarter.  .  ... 

The  most  remarkable  person  connected  with  Egypt  after  the  period  ol 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  was  Mehemet  Ali,the  Turkish  pacha  of  that 
country.  This  chief,  who  has  since  become  so  prominent  in  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  history,  was  ambitious  of  making  himself  independent  of  the 
Ottoman  Porte;  but  as  this  could  not  be  effected  while  the  Mameluke  beys 
retained  their  power  r.nd  influence,  he  determined  on  their  extirpation  by  h 
cold-blooded  act  of  treachery.  He  accordingly  invited  them  to  a  grand 
festival,  to  be  given  in  honour  of  his  son  Ibrahim,  who  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief  of  an  expedition  against  the  Wahabites  ol 
Arabia.  Wholly  unsuspicious  of  the  treacherous  design  of  Mehemet  All, 
the  beys  arrived  at  the  castle  on  the  appointed  day,  (March  Ist,  1611). 
each  attended  by  his  suite;  but  they  had  no  sooner  entered  than  they 
were  seized  and  beheaded.  The  execution  of  all  the  chief  Mamelukes 
throughout  the  country  immediately  followed  ;  and  Mehemet  now,  though 
nominally  a  vassal  of  the  Turkish  empire,  exercised  all  the  functions  and 
privileges  of  an  absolute  sovereign  prince.  In  the  histories  of  '  Turkey' 
and 'Greece,' will  be  seen  how  large  a  share  Mehemet  All  and  Ibrahim 
had  in  fomenting  and  carrying  on  the  war  between  those  countries.  It 
will  also  be  seen  in  its  proper  place  in  the  history  of  ♦  England,'  that 


Mehemet  Ali  had  provoked  the  insurrection  in  Syria,  and  but  for  the  inter- 
""   _  ontiiicnlal  allies,  would  have  wrested  Egypt 

and  Syria  from  the  Turks.     But  the  allied  fleet,  under  the  comma 


ftrence  of  England  and  her  continental 


Kgypl 
Hid  ol 
Sir"  h'  Stopford  and  (^ommodore  Napier,  bombarded  and  captured  the 
whole  line  of  fortified  places  along  the  coast  o*"  Svria,  ending  their  oper- 
ations with  the  destruction  of  St.  Jean  d'  Acre,  this  place  is  renowned 
for  scenes  of  desperate  valour.  A  heavy  cannonade  for  three  hours  was 
kept  up,  by  which  lime  the  runs  of  the  forts  were  silenced;  when,owing 
lu  one  of  the  bomb-shots  falling;  on  the  enemy's  powder  magazine,  an 
awful  explosion  ook  place,  and  twelve  hundred  human  beings  wei*'  blown 
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reiiislated  in  his  vicerovshin  of  !;•„„!;,  .r  ^-urope  took  part,  waa 

defend  in  a  direct  JJ^ecftary^^Tl''^  f87r'""T;"„t'M'l;'*'  ''^'y '" 
niHii  of  sunerior  talents  anrt  ihL  ..  /"  \-  .  .  '  Mehemei  Al  is  a 
Kpvpt  has  made  advances  in  art-  »nH ""  ^'"  "^'"""''ration  of  affairs. 
iLose  na.ural  advanlages  which  «henor«'  ""?  '"  '^^  '"'Pavement  ol 
pn.speri.y.  „«  one  can  enteTiai?,  a  douEt  buf'„"t  [r/««"""P  ^er  internal 
forcret,  that  many  of  his  actio  a  Drove  hi  n«h  f  "'""■  ^""^  ^ecannoj 
vengeful.  P'**"**  """  ^"  ''«  deapouc,  cruel,  and  re- 


ALEXANDRIA. 

occ  ",:r:pn;m7n!„?"fiiS';„'^Ar^^^     ancient  capital  of  Lower  Egypt, 
foundation.     pT  |"ap,  tC"s  ,0  olacrwLn^'^  '^"'"7'  *^""  '■'*""  '»«  «" 
li.ne  people  more  i.Ue  estTni  rtai is      f7».?XA''"^k^  P/'""^  *°  «  «"»"• 
whose  mind  waa  compreheSsive  al  hi,  vT,    '^  ^^  "'^  ^'""^  Alexander, 
cause  of  ita  existence  was  ?omm:^r..i  L  • .'"  ."J"  ""equalled,  the  very 

dred  years  shows  how  well  ^h^  M»^^^  '  '""^  '"  *"'^°'">"  ''"'•  ««?hleen  hun- 
of  n.a\uime  rerourcel     Thi  s.reS  of  t! 

and  so  dear  a  contest.  probSv  sSli  .i^h  '  T,,^"'^  .''*""  '"''^  "°  '""ff 
Accordn.giy.  after  th;'^Tty  "  whoffmlr.il'^''''  '^^  ''^  "«  "'^  commerce* 
before  his  Lnners.  and  iLp  received  hirToky'h.P/'""'';''  ^''  '"«"«" 
of  building  a  city,  in  which  SmercrmU'fi.S^t;hene^^^^^^^  f^  ^'t'^ 

ury,  and  greatness  is  its  own  destrov^r      P,.r  .i?;     t     /  !}"  °^^®"  '"«■ 
(•l.ilo8oplfe?s,  and  other  master  of  tl,ehbe!,?»  "'^  '•"8«'''.«^«">-"ariHna. 


ST^;ii:::^.:!^'»'i.!'.!'«d  ^een  previousiy-in-6a«rB;i;Hi;;'v;;;'r;; 

«mall  band  of  Romans,  assisted  by  aome 
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The  ehiperor  Caligula  had  designtid  Alexandria  as  the  seat  of  his  empire 
in  the  event  of  his  massacring  the  chief  senators  and  knights  of  Rome, 
In  the  year  a.  d.  40,  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  amount  of  a  million,  hHd  for 
many  years  enjoyed  a  variety  of  privileges,  were,  by  an  edict  of  Flaccus 
now  declared  strangers  in  Alexandria — and  underwent,  as  one  of  the 
signs  of  the  time  of  their  approaching  destru«:tion  and  the  complete  disper- 
sion of  their  nation,  grievous  privations,  losses,  and  cruelty.  It  wa*  with- 
in a  few  years  after  this,  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  was  promulgated 
in  Alexandria,  and  received  by  many.  The  names  of  Pantanus,  St.  Cle* 
ment,  and  Origen,  are  found  as  presidents  of  a  Christian  school  of  con- 
siderable eminence  founded  in  this  city.  The  admixture,  however,  of  the 
philosophy  which  distinguished  Alexandria,  with  the  tenets  of  Chrisiiaii- 
ity,  and  the  dogmas  of  Judaism,  tended  materially  to  corrupt  both  triitb 
and  wisdom ;  and  the  eclectic  philosophy  proved  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  cabbala,  and  many  corruptions  of  the  Christian  faith.  Undei 
Claudius,  Alexandria  again  reckoned  the  Jews  as  citizens.  It  was  the 
first  place  which  hailed  Vespasian  emperor,  *.  d.  69 ;  and  here  he  abode 
whilst  his  generals  and  armies  were  deciding  his  cause  against  Vitellius. 
The  account  Adrian,  who  visited  the  city  a.  d.  130,  gives  of  it,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  commerce,  as  well  as  of  its  worst 
and  most  pernicious  effects  upon  the  inhabitants  who  thrive  upon  its  riches 
Under  the  emperor  Severus,  Alexandria  obtained  several  immunities  and 
privileges,  a.  d.  202;  a  grateful  sense  of  which  was  manifested  byamon- 
anient  erected  to  him.  Different,  however,  was  their  fortune  under  (he 
despicable  Caracalla,  who  rewarded  their  entt"tainment  of  him  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  a.  d.  215;  by  abolishing  the  societies  of 
learned  men,  who  were  maintained  in  the  museum ;  by  the  plunder  ol 
temples  and  private  houses ;  and  by  separating  different  parts  of  the  city 
from  one  another  by  walls  and  lowers.  During  the  reign  of  Gallienus, 
Alexandria  suffered  most  severely  both  by  water  and  pestilence.  But 
history,  here,  records  with  admiration  the  conduct  of  two  Christian 
bishops,  Eusebius  and  Anatolius,  who,  like  the  good  Samaritan,  bound  up 
the  wounds  of  the  wretched,  and,  like  their  heavenly  Master,  were  un- 
wearied in  alleviating  the  distresses  of  their  suffering  fellow-creaiures. 
Their  conduct  sheds  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  this  city,  far  transcending 
the  most  brilliant  exploits  which  emblazon  its  heraldry.  Alexandria  was 
now  almost  depopulated.  It,  however,  again  recovered  somewhat  of  its 
former  greatness,  again  to  feel  the  unsparing  havoc  of  war  and  dissension, 
in  the  reign  of  Diodesian,  who  having  captured  it  from  Achilleus,  the  usur- 

»er  of  Kgypt,  gave  it  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage  and  plunder,  a.  d.  2!)6 
•le  made"some  retribution  for  this  severity  by  establishing  certain  salutary 
regulations,  amongst  which  may  be  reckoned,  his  establishment  for  th» 
perpetual  distribution  of  corn,  for  the  benefit  of  this  city,  a.  d.  302.    Un 
der  Constantine,  Alexandria  again  flourished  by  its  trade  and  commerce 
A  dreadful  and  almost  univerwal  earthquake,  July  21,  3fi5,  shook  this  cit) 
to  its  very  foundation,  and  swallowed  up  fifty  thousand  of  its  inhabitants, 
Althouffh  the  second  capital  of  the  Roman  empire,  Alexandria  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Moslems,  under  Amrou,  the  general  of  the  caliph  Omar,  De- 
cember 22,  A.  D.  (140.     nioodyTand  obstinate  was  the  siege:  amply  sup- 
plied with  pr(»visi(ms,  and  devoted  to  the  defence  of  their  dearest  right? 
and  hotiours,  its  inhabitants  bravely  withstood  the  astonishing  efforts  and 
unwearied  bravery  of  their  enemies;  and  had  Heraclius  as  proniply  sflc- 
ondod  their  resolution,  the  crescent  of  Muhomet  had  not  then  reigneii  iii 
bloody  supremacy  over  the  Christian  cross.     It  was  invaluable  to  Hera- 
clius,  and  its  loss  was  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Byzantium,  to 
which  it  had  been  the  storehctuse.     Since,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years, 

he  biirbours  and  fortiflcalions  of  Alexandria  were  occupied  by  a  fleet  i.nd 

'mv  of  IViniiins,  twice  did  the  valour  of  ita  conqueror,  Amrou,  '^xpfl 
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Ihem ;  but  his  policy  had  been  to  dismantle  several  walls  and  towers  m 
pursuance  of  a  vow  he  had  made  of  ren-lering  Alexandria  as  accessible 
as  the  home  of  a  prostitute.  In  the  year  6  J2,  the  library  of  Alexandria 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  caliph  Omar;  and  so  extensive  was  it.tliat 
Its  volumes  of  paper  Or  parchment  sufficed  to  light  the  fires  of  the  four 
thousand  baths  wLich  were  in  the  city,  for  more  than  six  months' 

So  waned  the  splendour  and  glory  of  this  mighty  city.     The  dominion 
of  the   Saracens  withered  its  energies,  and  Alexandria  gradually  sank 
from  lis  high  estate,  so  that  in  the  year  875,  its  extent  was  contracted  to 
na  f  us  former  dimensions.     Mournful,  but  still  majestic  in  its  decline  it 
*lill  relained  the  Pharos,  and  part  of  its  public  places  and  monuments. 
In  920  Its  great  church,  called  Cosarea,  which  had  formerly  been  a  pagan 
temple,  erected  by  Cleopatra,  in  honour  of  Saturn,  was  destroyed  bv  fire  • 
and  two  years  after,  this  second,  or  Arabic,  Alexandria,  was  taken  by  the 
Magrebians,  who,  after  various  vicissitudes,  at  length  finally  lost  it  to  the 
Moslems,  a,  d.  9G8,  when  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  wretched 
inhabiiaiits  perislied.    The  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1499. 
completed  ifie  rum  which  had,  for  some  centuries,  been  advancing  under  the 
Turkish  dominion  ;  and  Alexandria  ceases  from  that  time  to  possess  anv 
particular  interest  for  the  historian,  until  the  cIokc  of  the  last  century 
The  first  consul  of  France,  whose  name  will  be  reckoned  up  with  the 
Macedonian  Alexander  and  the  Roman  Cssar,  like  these  two  great  oroto- 
types  of  his  ambition,  displayed  in  Alexandria  his  skill  and  prowess,     it 
fe  1  to  his  army  .July  4,  1798.  after  a  defeat  of  the  Arabs  and  Mamelukes. 
The  thunder8<)f  the  Briiisii  navy,  braving  defeat  and  discomfiture  throujrh 
the  ships  of  I-  ranee,  at  Aboukir,  were  heard  at  Alexandria,  and  the  British 
ensign  waved  triumphant  over  its  walls  in  the  year  1801,  as  again  in  1806 
Among  the  names  of  various  heroes  connected  with  this  once   mightv 
city,  that  of  Abercrombie,  who  died  there  iu  the  arm*  of  victory,  shall 
hve  enrolled  m  the  annals  of  history. 


ANTIOCH. 

Thk  history  of  this  interesting  place  is  pregnant  with  great  and  impoi 
taut  events  connected  as  well  with  pn.fane  as  sacred  history.  It  was  foimd- 
ed  by  Aiiiigonus,  and  called  Antii;oiiia,  a  name  soon  after  changed  for  AnlU 
ocha,  111  hommr  of  Aiitiochus,  father  of  Selcu.iis.  The  seat  of  empire  for 
the  kings  of  Syria,  and  of  government  for  the  Roman  oflScers,  Antioch  was 
a  place  of  consi.lerable  importance.  It  contained  four  distinct  cities,  and 
was  therefore  called  Tetrapolis.  Another  city,  built  in  its  suburbs,  called 
Uapmi-,  superceded  it  in  magnificence  and  luxury  so  much,  that,  not  only 
did  to  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne  "  become  proverbial,  but  Aiitioch 
was  termed  Antioch  near  Daphne. 

Its  liist»)ry  is  confine<l  pretty  much  to  the  various  calamities  of  war  ond 
pestilence  which,  at  ditterent  times,  have  visited  and  scourged  this  city 
m  tiio  assistance  of  Jonathan,  the  leader  of  the  Maccabees,  king  Deine- 
tmis  |niiiislie<l  the  contumacy  of  his  dissutisfied  sulijocts  by  slaying  ten 
thoiisaiul  of  Mioin,  ii.  o.  145.  An  oxtniordinary  partlKpnike  laid  it  in  ruins 
ui  tilt-  reiga  ot  Tnuan,  a.  d.  113;  the  emperor  liimsolf  being  with  difficulty 
savt'd  lr„m  destruction.  Antioch  rose  from  itn  iislios  under  the  auspices 
ot  liMjiin,  and  was  again  nearly  consumed  by  fire  in  166.  It  was  restored 
5v  Ant..iii,Mis  I'iiH,  but  was  dispossessed,  a.  ».  177,  by  a  revere  ediet  of  his, 
ot  all  Its  unciont  rights  and  privileges,  as  a  iMuiishinent  for  abetting  the 
taction  ot  Ovidius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  a  iiieasiiro,  however,  which 
was  Ho„n  Miinulled.  In  1U4  Heverus,  to  i.miish  the  j-art  which  its  natives 
wok  iii  the  faction  botweou  him  uud  Niger,  pnssod  a  HJiiiilnr  edict,  and 
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subjected  Antiocli,  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  village,  to  Laodicea,  but  the 
next  year  he  revoked  his  sentence.  In  the  meanwhile  Antioch  had  been 
distinguished  for  some  events  connected  with  the  spread  of  Chrisli»niiy, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  estublished  here  by  St.  Peter,  in  the  year  38.  It 
was  here  the  followers  of  the  Redeemfr  were  first  called  Christians,  and 
an  assembly  of  the  apostles  was  held  in  56.  There  have  also  been  sev- 
eral councils  convened  in  Antioch  at  different  periods. 

From  its  situation,  it  was  necessarily  exposed  to  severe  attacks  during 
the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  llomans,  when  the  power  of  the 
latter  began  to  decline.     It  was  three  times  taken  by  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. Sapor,  who,  after  its  last  capture,  plundered  it  and  laid  all  its  public 
buildings  prostrate.     In  331  it  was  visited  by  a  severe  famine.    Sixteen 
years  afterward  its  importance  was  increased  by  Constantine  IT.,  who,  at 
an  immense  expense,  formed  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  for  its  convenience. 
During  the  residence  of  the  emperor  Julian  here,  on  his  way  to  the  Per> 
sian  empire,  there  occurred  tliroughoui  the  Roman  provinces  a  severe 
famine,  which  visited  Antioch  more  severely  than  other  places,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  corn-law  by  the  emperor.     In  381,  two  great  scourges 
appeared,  plague  and  famine ;  ti.e  former  soon  subsided,  but  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  latter,  Libanius,  the  bishop,  entreated  assistance  from 
Icairus,  prefect  of  the  East,  who  answered  the  entreaty  with  brutaiiiy 
and  insult.    A  commotion  ensued,  which,  however,  terminated  without 
bloodshed.    Six  years  afterward,  a  tremendous  tumult  took  place,  in  con 
sequence  of  a  tax  imposed  upon  the  penple  by  the  emperor  Theodosiiis, 
in  com^nemoration  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  own  reign,  and  the  fifth  of  tha' 
of  his  son  Arcadius.    The  governor  of  the  city  with  difficulty  escaped 
the  frenzy  of  the  populace;  and  great  indignities  were  offered  to  the  em- 
peror's statues  by  the  people,  who  were  made  to  atone  for  this  offence  by 
the  most  cruel  punishments.    St.  Chrysostom  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion  by  preaching  homilies  to  the  people,  which  tended  very  much 
to  reform  their  dissolute  and  corrupt  pniclices.     Severe  measures  were 
on  the  point  of  being  executed  against  Antioch  by  command  of  Theodo- 
sius,  when  they  were  averted  by  the  united  entreaties  of  St.  Chrysoloin, 
some  hermits,  and  Klavianus,  bishop  of  Antioch.     Biit  there  was  no  de- 
fence to  this  ill-fated  place  in  the  year5<J8  against  the  awful  visitatinn  of 
an  earthquake,  which,  on  September  19,  laid  desolate  the  most  beautiful 
(|uarter  of  the  city.    A  similar  visitation  occurred  in  525,  in  the  rcij^n  o/ 
(ustin.     Neither  was  the  fury  of  man  long  withheld  from  working  de 
struction  to  Antioch.     in  540  it  was  captured  by  Chosrocs,  king  of  Persia. 
The  churches  were  pillaged,  and,  like  another  Nebuchadnezzar,  he  ap- 
propriated their  gold  and  silver  to  hio  own  use.     Rapine,  pillage,  and  Ate 
in  her  fullest  Insubordination,  were  lei  loose.     Antioch  had  not  a  dwelling 
left;  her  people  were  scattered,  slain,  or  carried  into  captivity.     Once 
more,  phoeinx-like,  it  rose  from  its  ruins,  to  experience  another  earthquake 
in  5ct0,  which  destroyed  thirty  thousand  persons. 

A  new  enemy  now  appears  on  the  page  of  its  history.  The  Saracens  took 
Antioch  in  the  year  6.34,  and  retained  possession  of  it  till  858,  when  again 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire-  The  'I'urks  next  became  master!) 
of  it;  and  tliey  in  turn  lost  it  to  the  Crusaders,  who  made  a  principality 
of  Antioch,  in  1098.  under  Bohemond,  prince  of  Torento.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Turks  in  1 101.  but  libt-rated  in  1 103.  Meanwhde  Antioi^h 
nad  been  governed  by  Tanrred,  who  died  the  year  after  his  appointment. 
The  whole  of  the  principality  of  Antioch,  excepting  the  city,  was  overrun 
by  the  sultan  Noureddin  in  1148,  wlio  in  the  year  1160  to(»k  Bohemond 
iii.  priscHier.  On  his  liberation  in  1175,  he  was  created  knight  by  Lmus 
VI.  of  France,  and  died  in  1201.  The  principality  of  Antioch  whs  dis- 
solved in  1?08  by  the  capture  of  the  city  l)y  Bibars,  sultan  of  Bitbylon. 
It  then  became  a  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  it  has  siiici  cuii^ 
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Hnued,  having  experienced  during  that  period  two  earthquakes —one  in 
1759,  *nd  the  other  in  1822. 

Antioch  has  listed  to  the  march  of  empires ;  the  splendors  of  the  Mace, 
donian,  ihe  majesty  of  the  Roman,  the  voluptuousness  of  ?he  Persian,  the 
vigour  ol  ihe  Saracenic,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Osmanic,  have  in  turns 
revelled  in  her  palaces,  and  adorned  or  degraded  her  beauty ;  while  the 
voice  of  Christianity  has  whispered  in  Jier  temple,  and  the  thunders  of 
the  Incomprehensible  Deity  have  spoken  in  awful  prodigies,  and  awed  he) 
inhabitants  by  pestilence,  famine  and  earthquakes. 


THE  BARBARY  STATES. 

Barbarv  18  a  vast  territory  of  Africa,  containing  the  states  or  kingdoma 
of  Algiers,  Morocco,  Fez,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Barca.  It  stretches  entire- 
ly  across  the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Egypt,  taking  almost  the  whole  range  of  the  south- 
erii  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  In  width  it  is  various,  and  bounded 
by  the  great  desert."  The  Romans  obtained  possession  of  Barbary  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  remained  masters  of  it  till  a.  d.  428  At 
that  time  Bonifacius,  the  Roman  governor,  revolted,  and  called  in  to  bis 
assistance  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  who  had  been  sometime  settled 
in  Spain.  I  hey  agreed  to  divide  the  country  between  them  •  Genseric 
was  to  have  two-thirds,  and  Uonifacius  one-third.  Genseric  set  sail  in 
May  the  same  year,  with  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  together  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  effects.  Genseric  had  no  sooner  effected  his 
landing,  and  secured  a  part  of  the  country,  than  he  turned  his  arms  airainst 
Bonifaciiis,  defeated  him,  and  obliged  him  to  shelter  himself  in  Hippo, 
which  place  he  besieged  in  May,  430  ;  but  was  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
tiring froin  Timme.  The  Romans  sent  an  army  into  Africa,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  celebrated  Aspar,  from  Constantinople;  a  dreadful  battle 
ensued,  and  Genseric  became  the  victor.  T.he  Vandals  were  by  this  vic- 
tory rendered  masters  of  Africa.  Cirtha  and  Carthage  were  the  only 
strong  places  possessed  by  the  Romans. 

In  435,  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Vandals 
The  former  gave  up  part  «f  Numidia,  the  province  of  Procon  Salariz  and 
Byzancene,  for  which  a  yearly  sum  was  to  be  paid  to  the  emperor  of  th« 
fcast.  However,  in  439,  the  Romans  being  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Goths  of  Giiiil,  Gonserio  took  this  advantage  to  seize  Carlha-re,  by  which 
he  considerably  enlarged  his  African  dominions.  On  the  takine  of  Car- 
thage, Genseric  made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire  ;  and,  in  440.  made  a  de- 
scent on  the  island  of  Sicily,  plundered  it  and  returned  to  Africa.  Beino 
now  become  formidable  lo  both  empires,  Theodosius,  emperor  of  the  East! 
resolved  to  assist  Valentiniaii  against  so  powerful  an  enemy.  Accord- 
ingly, he  filled  out  a  Heel  o(  eleven  hundred  ships,  filled  with  the  flowei 
Ok  his  army,  under  Arcovindus.  Genseric  now  pretending  a  desire  to  be 
at  peace  with  both  empires,  amiLsed  the  Roman  general  with  parjfic  pro- 
Poiais,  till  ilir  season  for  action  was  over.  Theodosius  being  obliged  to 
recall  his  forces  to  oppose  the  Huns,  Valentinian  found  it  necessary  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  Vandals,  yielding  them  quiet  possessionof  the 
countries  they  had  seized.     Genseric  was  now  become  so  powerful    oi 
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rather  so  low  was  the  power  of  the  Romnn  empire  reduced,  that,  in  455, 
he  look  the  city  of  Eome,  and  plundered  il ;  and  after  his  return  to  Africa 
made  himself  ninster  of  all  the  remaining  countries  held  by  ihe  Romanfl 
in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa  was  now  fully  established ;  and 
Genseric  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  all  the  other  islands 
between  Italy  and  Africa,  without  opposition  from  the  western  emperors, 
who  were  now  too  feeble  to  resist  him,  a.  d.  476.  Genseric  made  his  do- 
minions  a  scene  of  blood,  and  died  in  477,  after  a  reign  of  forty-seven 
years.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Hunneric,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  his  fatlier,  persecuting  the  Christians  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  during  his  short  reign  of  seven  years  and  a  half,  he  destroyed  more 
of  them  than  Genseric  had  done  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Hunneric,  Gutamund,  Thrasamund,  and  Hilderic,  of  whom  we 
know  very  little,  except  that  the  latter  was  deposed,  in  the  seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  by  Gelimer,  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  who  proved  a  greater 
tyrant  than  any  that  had  gone  before  him,  and  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
when  the  emperor  Justinian  proposed  an  invasion  of  Africa.  Accordino'- 
ly,  he  sent  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  against  Gelimir,  under  the  command 
of  the  celebrated  Belisarius.  Gelimir  committed  the  management  of  his 
army  to  his  brothers,  Gundimer  and  Gelaninnd :  they  attacked  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  engagement  was  long  and  bloody,  but  at  length  the  Vandals 
were  defeated,  and  the  two  princes  slain.  Gelimer  heiided  a  fresh  army, 
which  was  also  defeated,  and  the  lods  of  Carthage  followed.  Another 
defeat  followed  dose  upon  the  former.  Gelimer  fled  into  Numidia,  and 
an  end  was  put  to  the  Vandal  power  in  Darbary.  Gelimer  wa?  afterward 
brought  in  gold  chains  before  Justinian,  whom  he  besougiit,  in  the  most 
Bubmiiisive  manner,  to  spare  his  life.  This  was  readily  granted  by  the 
emperor;  and  a  handsome  yearly  pension  was  also  allowed  him. 

Barbary  remained  under  the  Roman  power  until  the  caliphate  of  Omar, 
when  it  was  reduced  by  the  Saracens.  It  continued  subject  to  the  ca- 
liph till  the  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  when  Ebn  Aglab,  the  governor, 
assumed  independence.  The  house  of  Aglab  was  driven  out  by  Al  Moh- 
di,  the  first  Fatimite  caliph.  Al  Mohdi  reigned  twenty-four  years,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Abul  Kasem,  who  took  the  nauic  of  A I  Kayem 
Mohdi.  During  this  reign  we  read  of  notliing  remarkable,  except  the  re- 
bellion of  Yesod.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ishmael,  wh«»  took  upon 
himself  the  title  of  Al  Mansnr.  Al  Mansur  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Abu  Zammin  Moad,  wim  assumed  the  surname  of  Al  Moez  Ledenillah. 
This  caliph  conquered  Egypt,  and  removed  the  caliphate  to  that  country. 
The  other  material  events  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Barbary  Slates  will 
be  found  in  the  historical  notice  of  Algiers. 


ALGIERS. 


Algiers,  a  country  of  northern  Africa,  and  which  was  regarded  as  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Barbary  slntes,  has  long  been  the  subject  of  Knro- 
pean  ijDdigiiHlion  for  iis  piratical  practices,  and  the  ignominious  slavery  to 
which  all  Christians  wlio  fell  into  its  power  were  irrevocably  doomed 
Hut  the  hour  of  retribution  has  at  length  come;  and  the  events  of  late 
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.»i,u.,  »»e™bW  .  large  force  if  ,Llco„S?„   NirS'lvbia' 

pa,w  rL„i„uo„'',„d-'.?rg'iii'';ire,i?et  TfV^^rJAoXret•:^a";■ 
Mo!lbiuTSjr'"'C  J»»Pl'.  r»''"'led  Morocco  a.  .he  capiul  of  Ihe 

Fpf  ih"""  'f''''^  "'■th  fire  and  sword;  and,  assisted  byhe  ,'habitanls  of 

Fez,  who  refused  the  Zeneti  the  succour  they  had  exVeXd  fmm  thl™ 

,l!'\n'.7  ^''''•'^^•^•l  "P«»  their  city,  he  ah/o  ra'Sated  ^hewSS"^ 

Sdr  n     TLTdl'if /T""'^  "  '"'"^""  «f  ^»"'«'  including  womer^  a"  d 
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eve  al  kingdoms  or  provinces,  dividing  the  present  kin^do,    of  Ala  els 
S    '  """f"'  7«"*'^'  Algiers  Proper,  ami  Bujeyah.      T  e  aUiance  of 

nu  n.  t"thJln'^f^"'"'  7'  r  *^"  ''"''^''"^^  thlt^„ut»al  amUy  reigned 
ITS  S  ih A  »«"';  t'"''^«  <=«'"t"re8.     It  was  interrupted  by  thL^ao- 
fnH  !         .  i^.^  ''u"^  **'  Treinecen,  who  was  in  consequence  attacks 

nd  subjected  by  the  potentate  of  Tenez,  Abul  Farez..  l?el"ft  his  nower 
J mded  amongst  his  sons,  which  occasioned  discords  and  affo  <1.G    hi 

Id  1500  .«  b  *"'  '^'*""  ^''TP""'  "^"""^'^^  ^•'^•"  "»i«  Africa,  ind,  in  1504 
md  I0O9,  took  possession  of  Oran,  Uujeyah,  Algiers,  and  other  nacVa 

The  successes  of  the  count  of  Nava  re  sl^u-k  such  terroMmn  .h?.  ai 
?  rines  that  they  sought  the  protection  of  Sehm  tu  "ml.  ^Z.Z  Lr  ice 
T  IS  alliance  however,  though  actively  exerted,  did  n  Usave  tS  fro,  * 
^^ZSn'^T  '"  ""''^  ^"ropean/i,,^dar,,'who  ra!sed  a     tro  g'?or" 

Je  CO  sa   8      tJ  "i'i!.H '''f  ^'l^'^'^'^'^ff  '«  ''^'^  ''"'  maraud,.?g8  o 
tae  corsdjrs      I  he  death  of  Fe*din4<\<g  iK'  ^16.  seemed  the  signal  of  thei ' 
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liberty;  for  they  solicited,  with  larger  offers,  the  succour  of  Ameh  Barba- 
rossH,  whose  valour  and  success  had  rendered  him  the  most  ledoiilnable 
captain  of  that  period.  Barbarossa  readily  answered  their  call,  and 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  Algiers,  having  first  reduced  and  then 
treacherously  murdered  Hassan,  another  celebrated  corsair,  whose  follow, 
ers,  consisting  of  Turks,  he  compelled  to  lollow  in  his  ranks.  The  whole 
populace  of  Algiers,  with  the  prince  Selim  Kutemi  at  their  head,  received 
this  accomplished  butcher  with  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
honour ;  which  he  repaid  by  causing  the  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  him- 
self to  be  saluted  by  his  licentious  followers  with  "  Long  live  king  Ameh 
Barbarossa,  the  invincible  king  of  Algiers,  the  chosen  of  God  to'deliver 
the  people  from  the  oppression  of  the  Chrblians."  This  part  of  the  ac- 
clamation might  have  been  acceptable  enough  to  the  Aigerines  in  respect 
of  the  object  for  which  they  had  sought  his  friendship;  but  the  conclud- 
ing words,  "  destruction  to  all  who  siiall  oppose,  or  refuse  to  own  him  as 
their  lawful  sovereign,"  struck  such  terror  into  them,  that  they  acknowl- 
edged his  pretensions  and  received  him  as  their  king.  His  treachery  to 
Selim  was  followed  by  brutal  insults  to  Zaphira,  his  widow,  who  having 
vainly  attempted  to  stab  the  tyrant,  poisoned  herself. 

The  reign  of  Barbarossa,  began  in  treachery  and  usurpation,  was  con- 
tinued by  havoc  and  bloodshed.  The  signal  barbarity  he  exercised  over 
some  conspirators  whom  he  had  detected,  effectually  repressed  all  similar 
plots  against  him  in  those  who  disliked  his  authority,  whilst  his  inibound- 
ed  liheraiity  to  those  who  followed  him  obtained  the  favour  of  others  who 
sought  their  own  private  advantage  in  preference  to  their  country's  liberty 
An  attempt,  fomented  by  Selim,  son  of  the  prince  whom  Barbarossa  had 
murdered,  proved  abortive,  although  backed  by  ten  thousand  Spaniards 
under  the  command  of  Don  Diego  de  Vera.  The  king  of  Tunis  also,  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  Moors,  was  defeated  by  the  Algerine  autocrat, 
with  only  one  thousand  Turkish  musqueteers  and  five  hundred  Granada 
Moors,  his  capital  taken  and  pillaged,  himself  deposed,  and  Barbarossa 
made  sovereign  in  his  stead.  This  victory,  which  he  owed  to  the  use  of 
fire-arms,  which  had  now  began  to  lend  their  terrible  assistance  to  the 
deadliness  of  war,  was  followed  by  an  embassy  from  Tremecen,  in  which 
place  also  he  whs  chosen  king.  His  tyranny  in  Tremecen  led  to  his  de- 
struction, for  the  expelled  royal  family  having  obtained  the  assistance  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  being  joined  by  the  refugee  Aigerines,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  prince  Selim,  pressed  the  monarch  so  closely,  that  in  his  attempt 
to  escape  he  was  overtaken,  and  after  a  resistance  distinguished  by  the 
most  uncompromising  valour  of  his  followers,  was  slain  by  his  pursuers,  in 
the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  a.  d.  1520.  The  death  of  Barbarossa  did 
not  deliver  the  .Aigerines  from  the  Turkish  authority  ;  for  Hayradin,  his 
brother,  was  appointed  king.  To  strengthen  his  power  besought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Grand  Seignior,  from  whom  he  received  a  confirmation  or  his 
ofl!ice,  and  such  reinforcements  that  he  both  compelled  the  acquiescence  ' 
of  the  Moors  and  Arabs  to  his  sway,  and  was  enabled  also  greatly  to  an- 
noy the  Kuropeans  by  sea.  He  captured  the  Spanish  fort  of  Calan,  and 
by  employing  thirty  thousand  Christian  slaves  on  the  work  without  inter- 
mission for  three  years,  he  built  a  strong  mole,  as  a  protection  for  his 
shipping.  And  not  only  did  he  provide  this  defence  for  himself,  but,  by 
repairing  and  strengthening  the  captured  Spanish  fort,  he  effectually  kept 
out  all  foreign  vessels.  He  strengthened,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Otto- 
man sultan,  all  the  weak  places  of  his  kingdom,  and  was  at  length  re- 
warded by  hnn  with  the  dignity  of  bashaw  of  the  empire;  whilst  Algiers, 
now  completely  tributary  to  the  Porte,  received  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sardinian 
renegado,  as  the  Turkish  deputy. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  Algiers  for  about  a  hundred  years  is  one 
bloody  ser.fis  of  piracy  abroad,  and  sanguinary  commuti'ins  at  honn) 
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IlasMD  gave  the  Spaniards  no  respite.  He  ravaged  not  only  their  coasts, 
but  even  those  of  the  Papal.  States,  and  other  parts  of  Italy:  A  mosVS? 
m.dable  armament  was  niied  out  against  him  by  the  emperor  Charles  V 
at  the  instigation  of  Paul  III.,  the  pope  of  Rome.  This  expediti.m  was, 
in  some  respec.s,  like  the  armanda  which  threateneiJ  England  with  Span- 
ish  bigotry  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.'and  was  attended  with  similar  siiS- 
ccss.  Confident  in  his  iimnbers  and  equipments,  Charles  pushed  his  pro- 
jects  with  every  nrobabilty  of  success,  whilst  Hassan,  dispirited  byX 
wealcness  of  his  I'ortiheations  and  the  paucity  of  his  garrison.  wasoS  the 

^nn  lo^/h'"''? ■■'  ^*''"  **!.^  ?'•«'''«»""•«  »f  H, 'T'-ad  prophet,  named  Yusef! 
encouraged  him  t«  a  more  desperate  resistance.  The  predictions  of  tho 
approa.rhing  rum  of  the  Spaniards  were  soon  verified.  The  war  of  ele- 
ments-storms of  wind,  hail,  rain-a  general  darkness-and  violent  earth- 
quakes, combined  to  wreck  the  proud  hopes  of  the  Spanish  monarch. 
His  army,  the  finest,  perhaps.  Europe  had  seen  form-inv  an  age,  was  scalte,. 

nr!  tf,T'  ""i  1."''^"  ?"''".'* '  ^'^  """y  *"  «  «■«*''  "'*""'««  "'as  swallowed 
up.  and  the  great  deep  closed  over  the  relics,  and  arms,  and  human  beings 
with  which  it  was  amply  furnished;  and  he  himself  with  dificulty escaped 
from  the  general  destruction  which  pursued  his  ill-fated  attempt.     This 
extraordinary  event  took  place  on  the  2rtth  of  October,  1541.     The  Soan- 
lards  never  recovered  from  this  loss,  and  theirattempts  to  annoy  the  Al-rer- 
ines  were  henceforth  inconsiderable.    This  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
splendid  victory  which  this  fteebooting  state  ever  acquired. 
.niVSf-       K  ^'p'"i"«s  under  Pelha-Rais.  the  successor  of  Hassan,  cap- 
tured  Bujeyah,  which  had  been  m  possession  of  the  Spaniards  for  fifty 
IZTh.t  P"'"?  ""^V^ccurs  thickly  clustered  by  names  of  those  who 
were  bashaws  for  brief  periods,  amongst  which  we  find  Hassan  Coreo, 
who  was  murdered  to  make  room  forTekeli,  who  in  turn  was  assassinated 
by  Yusef  Calabres,  and  he  was  bashaw  for  only  six  days.     Then  came 
Hassan,  the  son  of  Hayradin,  who  defeated  another  attempt  of  the  Span- 
iards with  the  loss  of  twelve  thousand  men.     This  Hassan  was  deposed 
by  the  aga  of  the  Janissaries;  then  reinstated ;  again  deposed  by  Ach- 
met:  and  a  third  time  made  bashaw,  when  he  undertook  the  seige  of 
Marsalquiver,  near  Oran,  with  a  powerful  army,  but  which  he  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  on  the  approach  of  the  celebrated  Doria.     He  was  again 
recalled  from  his  government,  and  died  at  Constantinople,  a.  d.  1367. 
His  successor,  Mahomet    showed  prudence,  and  by  his  wise  regulations 
aid  the  foundation  o^  Algerine  independence.     He  was  deposed  by  the 
notorious  renegado  Ochali,  who  reduited  Tunis  to  the  subjecticm  of  Al- 
pfiers,  only  that  in  a  few  years  it  might  be  made  a  pachalic  of  the  Porte, 
nirii  !i  .1     "  '.u    P''?''^,'^"'?  year,  the  enterprising  spirit  of  these  pirates 
earned  them  through  the  straits  of  Gibraltar  as  far  as  the  Canary  islands. 
Which  they  plundered.    In  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  the 
Aigeriiies  effected  one  leading  step  toward  independence,  in  obtaining 
from  the  Porte  permission  to  appoint  a  dey  of  their  own :  but  the  sultan 
•in  retained  a  bashaw,  whose  ofl?ce  was  confined  to  watching  that  the 
interests  of  his  master  did  not  sutler.    Their  power,  augmented  by  an  in- 
nuxof  the  Moors  who  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1609.  was  now  formi- 
dable;  and  the  states  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dut<;h,  quailed 
Dciore  them.    Alliances  were  formed  against  them ;  and  lo  the  honou* 
01  ^  ranee  be  it  said,  that  her  new  navy  was  the  first  which  dared  openly 
avenge  the  cause  of  insulted  Europe  and  suffering  humanity.     In  1617 
..IP  arms  of  Gaul  fell  with  violence  on  the  insolence  of  the  pirates. 

in  1623  Algiers  declared  herself  independent  of  the  P«)rte,  and  for  the 
next  thirty  years  pillaged  without  distinction  whatever  vessels  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans  fell  in  their  way;  then  another  collision  took  place  between  them 
and  the  French  navy  ;  and  soon  after  a  large  fleet  under  Hali  Pinchinin 
alter  carryinr  off  immense  booty  from  the  Italian  coast,  was  defeaiec  l»v 
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ihp  Venetians  under  Capello,  with  very  considerable  los?,  which  jreatl^ 
crippled  their  power.  This  relapse  was  but /or  two  years;  when,  as  it 
were,  renovated  by  the  misfortune,  they  scoured  the  whole  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  sixty-five  sail,  and  compelled  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  English 
to  court  their  favour.  Louis  XIV.  at  last,  in  the  year  1681,  provoked  by 
some  outrages  which  the  pirates  ha'd  committed  on  his  coasts,  ordered  a 
powerful  fleet  and  armament  to  be  fitted  out,  with  which  he  destroyed 
several  of  their  vessels  in  the  isle  of  Scio.  In  the  follownig  year  he 
bombarded  Algiers,  and  but  for  a  sudden  change  of  wind  would  have  de^ 
stroyed  it.  The  return  of  the  year  saw  the  French  admiral  Du  Quesn*) 
again  before  Algiers,  who  desisted  not  from  his  attack  till  he  had  com- 
pletely humbled  the  Algerine  audacity,  by  reducing  their  city  to  a  heap 
if  ruins.  They  sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted,  and  all  Christian 
captives  were  set  at  liberty.  Taught  a  lesson  by  this  humiliation,  the 
\lgerine8  paid  some  respect  toother  nations,  and  the  English  in  particu- 
lar were  admitted  into  a  treaty  with  them ;  who  further  enforced  respect 
from  the  pirates  by  the  capture  of  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  presents  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  history  of  this  pi* 
ratical  stale,  except  the  union  of  the  office  of  "he  Algerine  dey  and 
Turkish  viceroy,  in  1710;  the  capture  of  Gran  in  1708;  audits  recapture 
in  1737. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1816,  Lord  Exmouth,  with  a  fleet  of  four  ships 
of  war,  four  frigates,  and  several  vessels,  bombs,  &c.,  appeared  before 
Algiers,  to  exact  punishment  for  the  barbarous  massacre  of  a  num- 
ber of  Europeans  at  Bona,  on  May  23,  by  two  thousand  of  the  Alge- 
rine infantry  and  cavalry.  On  the  27th  of  August,  his  lordship  com- 
menced an  attack,  which  was  completely  successful.  The  whole  of  the 
Algerine  navy  was  destroyed,  and  half  the  town  demolished.  Like  the 
defeat  received  from  Du  Quesne  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  years  be 
fore,  this  disposed  them  to  accept  the  terms  otTered  by  the  British  admi- 
ral. Christian  slavery  was  abolished,  and  full  reparation  made ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  September  was  beheld  the  proud  and  gratifying  sight  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions-  Algiers  disgorged  its  Christian  slaves,  and 
a  large  payment  of  money  for  the  use  of  the  several  states  which  had 
suffered  by  its  depredations.  This  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  tri- 
umphs achieved  by  the  British  flag.  Since  that  time  the  dey  has  been 
embroiled  with  the  Austrian  states  ;  but  its  most  signal  chastisement  was 
left  for  the  French  to  inflict. 

During  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  the  dey  and  the  French 
consul  at  Algiers,  the  former  had  the  ill-mannered  temerity  to  ofler  the 
Frenchman  an  insult,  and  even  struck  him.  Redress  was,  of  course,de- 
manded  ;  but  so  far  from  complying  with  the  demand,  the  dey  displayed  a 
hostile  feeling,  and  demolished  the  French  post  at  La  Calle.  This  being 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  France  fitted  out  a  powerful  arma- 
ment, including  a  land  force  of  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  with  a  formi- 
dable train  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  General  Bourmont.  Or 
the  14th  of  June,  ltj30,  the  French  troops  eflected  a  landing,  and  after  b 
feeble  resistance,  Algiers  capitulated  on  the  5ih  of  July.  The  French 
found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey.  gold  and  silver  to  the  amouhl  of  nearly 
fifty  minimis  of  francs,  besides  an  abundant  supply  of  stores  of  various 
kinds.  The  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  after  submitted.  But  the 
French  subsequently  met  with  considerable  resistance  from  the  bey  of 
Oran,  who,  however,  after  a  series  of  contests  and  negniialions,  submitteH, 
in  1837  ;  arid  agreed  to  abandon  the  maritime  parts  of  the  province,  and 
recognize  (he  supremacy  of  the  French  in  Africa.  The  ocicupiition  of 
Algiers  (or.  as  it  is  now  generally  termed,  Algeria)  has  been  a  work  of 
more  difficulty  than  its  Gallic  conquerors  anticipated,  and  thousands  of 
Europeans  have  annually  perished  by  stcknebS  and  the  sword  since  the 
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territory  has  been  wrested  from  the  fierce  Arabs  in  whose  possession  il 
had  so  long  remained  unmolested. 

The  eovernmient  is  at  present  a<lmini8tered  by  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  French  forces  m  Algiers,  who  holds  the  rank  of  governor-aeneral 
[t  was  previously  vested  in  a  dey.  or  pacha,  who  was  at  the  heal  of  the 
Turkish  soldiery,  and  who  exercised  absolute  power.     The  religion  of  the 
state  IS  now  Roman  Catholic,  and  many  mosques  have  been  converted 
■nto  Christian  churches :  but  the  grfiat  bulk  of  the  people  profess  Moham- 
medanism; and  although  the  French  have  established  scHooIs  of  instruc- 
tion in  al  the  principal  towns,  the  Moors  show  no  desire  to  read  anv 
other  book  than  the  Koran.    The  language  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixe? 
with  Moorish  and  Phoenician  words.     What  effect  the  introduction  of  Euro 
pean  laws,  arts,  and  sciences  into  this  part  of  Africa  may  have,  time  alone 
can  show ;  but  if  we  consider  how  great  were  its  population  and  influence 
in  distant  ages,  and  how  formidable  it  has  since  proved  under  the  domi 
nation  of  a  brutal  horde  of  pirates,  we  may  fairly  expect  that  the  fruits 
of  a  superior  civilization  will,  ere  long,  appear. 
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AUSTRiXIA  AND  POLYNESIA. 


AUSTRALIA 

Uotil  the  last  century  it  was  believed  that  a  great  continent  existed  in 
the  Southern  Ocean,  to  which  the  name  of  Terra  Australia  was  eiven  • 
It  being  inferred  that  the  different  points  of  land  discovered  to  the  south' 
of  the  relands  of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  afford  • 
ed  ample  proof  of  such  a  theory.  The  discoveries  of  modern  gpoffraoherh 
however,  go  to  invalidate  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  any  continint  south' 
of  America. 

Under  the  name  of  Australia  (or  Australasia)  and  Polynesia,  is  compre- 
hended a  maritime  division  of  the  globe,  in  contradistinction  to  the  older 
terrene  divisions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  being  altogether  a 
classification  of  islands,  including  no  one  continent  under  a  general  name 
like  the  other  divisions  of  the  world,  in  which  various  kingdoms  are  cir' 
cumscribed  by  one  shore ;  and  so  far  it  is  an  anomaly  in  geoeranhical 
classiffication.  We  shall  first  speak  of  the  more  important  division  now 
known  as  Abstralu. 

This  includes  the  semi-continental  mass  of  land  hitherto  known  as  New 
Holland,  and  the  islands  of  Ne\r  Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  New  Hehri 
des.  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands.  Solomon's  Archipelago,  Npw  Britain 
New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles,  and  Papua  or  New  Gtijnta' 
In  no  part  of  the  globe  can  greater  extremos  of  barrenness  and  fortilitv 
occur,  thanir  the  various  islands  comprehended  in  Austialia.    On  the 
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Bhores  of  New  Holland,  its  most  prominent  feature,  we  find  fruitful  plains 
covered  with  verdure  eastward,  and  on  the  south  and  south-western  coast 
noiiiing  but  naked  hillocks  of  sand.  This  island,  if  such  indeed  it  is  to 
be  calU'i),  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  pre- 
sents of  itself  an  unequalled  and  almost  unexplored  field  for  geulogica' 
enquiry. 

Thenatives  of  Australia,  are,  for  the  major  part,  of  a  negro  character, 
and  nowhere  is  human  nature  found  in  a  more  depraved  stale.  An  eimr* 
mous  head,  flat  countenance,  and  long,  slender  extremities,  mark  their 
physical  conformation,  together  with  an  acuieness  of  sight  and  hearing. 
Captain  C;«ok's  description  of  th's  race  has  been  verified  by  every  suc- 
ceeding observer.  "The  skin,"  says  he,  •*  is  the  colour  of  wood  soot,  or 
what  is  usually  called  chocolate  color.  Their  features  are  far  from  dis- 
agreeable ;  their  noses  are  not  flat,  nor  are  their  lips  thick :  their  teeth 
are  white  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally  long  and  black ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, cropped  short."  It  seems  that  a  decidedly  inferior  variety  of  the 
human  race  is  found  in  Australia,  and  has  spread  itself  a  cotisiderable  dis- 
tan(;e  )u>rth  and  east  among  the  islands  of  Polynesia  and  the  eastern 
archipelago.  The  Australian  is  puny  and  weak  compared  with  the  Afri- 
can negro  ;  and  his  intellectual  attainments  are  quite  on  as  low  a  scale  as 
(lis  physical  powers. 


NEW   HOLLAND. 

The  Portuguese  and  Spaniar;'«(  appear  to  have  visited  this  region  m  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  it  was  the  Dutch  who  first  made  it  known  to  Ku- 
rope.  In  1605  they  coasted  it  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  13'  45' 
of  south  latitude  ;  the  farthest  point  of  land  in  their  map  bemg  called  Ciipe 
Keer-Woer,  or  Turn-again.  In  1616  the  west  coasts  were  discovered  by 
Dirck  Hsrlag,  commander  of  an  outward-bound  vessel  from  Holland  to  In- 
dia; and  in  the  year  1801  there  was  found,  by  some  of  the  navigators  by 
whom  that  coast  was  visited,  a  plate  of  tin,  with  an  inscription  and  dates, 
in  which  it  was  mentioned  that  it  had  been  left  by  him.  In  1618,  amilher 
part  of  the  coast  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  o* 
Arnheim  and  Dieman ;  though  a  different  part  from  what  afterwads  recei 
ved  the  name  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  from  Tasman.  In  161!),  Jan  Van 
Edels  gave  his  name  to  a  southern  part  of  New  Holland;  and  anothei 
part  received  the  name  of  Leuwen's  Land.  Peter  Van  Nuytz  gave  his 
name,  in  1627,  to  the  coast  thnt  communicates  with  Leiiwen  ;  and  another 
part  bore  the  name  of  De  Witt's  Land.  In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter,  a 
Dutchman,  discovered  the  great  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  In  1687,  Dainpier, 
an  Knglishman,  sailed  from  Timor,  and  coasted  the  western  part  of  New 
Holland.  In  1G09,  he  left  England,  with  a  design  to  explore  this  country; 
HS  the  Dutch  suppressed  whatever  discoveries  had  been  made  by  them. 
He  sailed  along  the  western  coast  of  it,  from  15  to  28  degrees  of  latitude. 
He  then  returned  to  Timor;  from  whence  he  sailed  again;  examined 
the  isles  of  Papua;  coasted  New  Guinea;  discovered  the  passage  thai 
bears  his  name,  and  also  New  Britain ;  iind  sailed  back  to  Timor  along 
New  Guinea.  This  is  the  stme  Dainpier  who,  between  the  yearn  1G83 
and  I  noi,  sailed  round  the  world,  by  changing  his  ships.  Notwith.^tanJing 
the  attempts  of  all  these  navigators,  the  eristern  part  of  this  vast  country 
was  unknown  till  Captain  Cook  made  his  voyages,  and,  by  fully  explor- 
ing that  part  of  the  coast,  gave  his  country  a  title  to  the  possession  of  it| 
which  it  accordingly  took,  under  the  name  of  New  South  NVales,  ii: 
1787.  An  act  passed  in  piirliamenl,  in  177!),  to  establish  a  colo'iv  in  it, 
where  criminals  condemned  to  be  transported  should  be  sent  to  pass 
thoir  time  of  servitude. 
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NEW   ZEALAND. 
Th's  is  a  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  which  was  discov- 


by  Pasman.m  1642.  He  traversed  the  eastern  coast,  from  JaSe 
34  to  43  south,  and  entered  a  strait ;  but  being  attacked  by  the  n:S 
soon  after  he  came  to  an  anchor,  in  the  place  .o  whi.h  he  gave  the  name 
of  Murderer's  Bay  he  did  not  go  on  shore.  He  called  the  country  Suten 
Land,  m  honour  of  the  Stales  General ;  though  it  has  been  generally  dis 
tinguished.  Ml  maps  and  charts,  by  the  name  of  New  Zealand.  In  1770 
It  was  circumnavigated  by  Captain  Cook,  who  found  it  to  consist  of  two 
Urge  islands;  the  northernmost,  called  by  the  mUiyes,  Aienomawie ;  and 
the  southernmost  Tofa,p<,«„«mmoo..  separated  by  a  stra  t  which  he  namSd 
after  himself.  The  coa^iis  indented  with  deep  bays,  affording  excellent 
Bheler  for  shipping.  There  are  also  several  rivers  panic  larlviii»?p 
northern  ..land,  capable  of  receiving  large  ships,  in  whiKhe  spr^S't  5« 
rises  ten  feet  perpendicular.  i^""B  """ 

CnptMin  Cook,  in  1773,  planted  several  spots  of  ground  with  Eurooean 
garden  seeds  ;  and  m  1777,;in  several  of  these  spot!,  although  totiTeg 
ected  and  overrun  with  weeds,  were  found  cabbages,  onions,  leeks  narf 
ley,  rH.l.shes.  mustard  &c.    and  a  few  fine  potatoes,  greatirimproml  by 
change  of  so,!.     In  other  places  everything  had  been  rooted  mit rmake 
room  for  temporary  villages.     Captain  C.,„k  also  intn.duced   EurooeaS 
poultry  :  and  on  his  last  visit  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  them  increased 
in  a  wild  and  domestic  state,  beyond  all  danger  of  being  exter  ninJted 
From  that  period,  the  coas.s  were  occasionally  visited  by  "f'Ssand 
«ome  communication  was  held  with  the  natives ;  but  until  181.5  when  a 
missionary  station   was  established   there,  no  permanent  settlement  an! 
pears  to  have  been  made  by  any  people.     At  the  general  peace,  the  rig E 
of  Great  Britain  to  these  islands   was   recognized;  but  no  c  ,nsUtufe 
authority  was  placed  over  New   Zealand  Va   1833,  when  a  sunoverJo 
from  New  S.uih  Wales  was  sent  to  rcMue  there.     Meantime  thlsEorei 
had  become  infested  by  maraudinp  craders  and  adventurers  of  ihe  vor^! 
dass,  who  attempted  to  obtain  fn^n.  the  natives  large  tracts  of  land  by  the 
mos    fraudulent  means.     Ir    „jer  to  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  possible 
and  to  put  H  stop  to  such  n  aCtices  in  future.  New  Zealand  was  in  1840 
constituted  a  colony  d. ...ndent  on  New  South   Wales,  and   r'goverl; 
SS,;,:toC:r  "'^^^^'^^  appointed  to  .nquiremtothe^„,S:;; 

«.,nl'l?  ^'*"'  '^'t-alanders  are  tall,  strong,  active  and  well-shaped  ;  beina 
siperiorM.  every  respect  to  the  negro  race  „f  Australia  and  the  ;a8^irfi 
Arch.f^i.go.  I'heir  colour  is  in  general  a  dark  chestnut,  though  maiv 
beai  .  resemblance  to  the  gipsy,  and  some  have  even  the  Complexion  dl 
H  l<.uropean  brunette.  Were  it  not  for  the  disgust  Mg  pra.tice  of  occn 
sionally  feasting  on  the  prisoners  they  lake  in  battle,  Snd  he  cnme  2f 
m  aiiticide-both  of  which  barbarities  are  said  to  bo  raHly  on  thTde 
!'«;'/, ""'^'"  1^  ff"^  "'"  N^^  Zealanders  were  less^ddicied  in  »!; 
ZVl  ^^!M^  '"'"  "'''n "^''•''"  '■''''«''-^-  These  islands  lie  between 
I.  34ih  and  4^th  degrees  of  south  latitude,  and  between  the  Ififith  and 
180th  degree,  of  east  longitude,  being  the  antipodes  of  London  and  oth^, 
part,  o' Great  Britain.-the  other  isles  belonging  to  the  .lustrul mn  d  17 
s.on  are  too  unimportant  to  render  a  description  necessary. 


POLYNESIA 


This  name,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  given  by  njodorn  geogra 
pliers,  to  various  groups  of  islands  in  llie  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  east 
of  the  Asiatic  isles  and  Australia,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  equator; 
stretching  through  an  extent  of  about  5100  miles  from  north  to  south,  and' 
3600  from  east  to  wi'st.  Everything  bespeaks  their  submarinf  »reaiion 
and  in  many  are  positive  evidences  of  volcanic  agency.  They  are  some- 
times divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Polynesia,  and  classed  in  the 
following  groups: — Pelew  Islands;  Carolines  :  Ladrones  ;  Siuidwich 
Islands;  Friendly  Islands;  Gallapagos  ;  Admiralty  Isles;  New  Ireland* 
New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover;  Solomon's  Isles ;  New  Hebrides,  and' 
New  Caledonia;  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands;  Navigators' Islands ;  Soci- 
ety Islands ;  Marquesas :  Pitcairn  Island,  iScc.  Of  these  we  shall  only 
mention  a  few;  as  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  a 
work  professedly  historical ;  though  their  entire  omission  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  defect. 


LADRONES,  OR  MARIANNE  ISLANDS. 

The  Ladrones  are  a  sluster  of  islands  belonging  to  Spain,  lying  in  tiib 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  the  12ih  and  21st  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  about  the  145th  degree  of  east  longitude.  They  were  discovered  by 
Maisellan,  who  gave  them  the  name  of  Ladrone  Islands,  or  the  Islands  oj 
Thieves,  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time  oi 
this  discovery,  the  natives  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  oiher  country 
than  their  own,  and,  as  it  is  snid,  were  actually  unacquainted  with  the  el- 
ement of  fire,  till  Magellan,  provoked  by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one 
of  their  vill.iges.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  they  obtained  the 
name  of  the  Marianne  Islands,  from  the  Queen  of  Spain,  Mary  Anne  of 
Austria,  moiher  of  Charles  II.,  at  whose  expense  missionaries  were  sent 
thither  to  propiiirate  the  Christian  faith. 

Though  plung(!d  in  the  deepest  ignorance,  and  destitute  oi  t*rery thing 
valued  by  tiie  rest  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  shewed  more  presumption, 
or  a  greater  c()nceit  of  themselves,  than  these  islanders  ;  for  to  use  the 
words  of  an  old  voyager,  they  locked  on  themselves  as  the  only  stnsib'e 
and  polished  people  in  the  world.  As  .lapan  lies  within  six  or  seven  day« 
sail  of  them,  some  have  been  induced  to  btdievo  that  the  first  mliabitants 
came  from  that  empire  ;  but,  from  their  greater  resemblaiire  to  ilm  inliul)- 
itants  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  than  to  the  Japanese,  it  is  more  probuhle 
that  they  cnme  litim  the  former.  Comniodore  Anson  visited  the  La- 
drones in  171.!,  iiiiddeficnbes  Tirriaiijone  of  the  group,  as  abounding  with 
everyihinu  iicccssary  to  human  subsistence,  and  presenting  at  the  sanu 
time  a  pleasant  and  delightful  appearance,  where  hill  and  valley,  rich  ver- 
dure and  spieudiiig  ir<e«,  luiimci  a  happy  intermixture.  Subsequent  nav- 
jgaiorn,  however,  found  the  island  to  have  been  deserted,  and  becomi' 
an  uninhabited  wilderness.  The  natives  of  the  the  Ladrones  are  tall, 
robust,  and  lu  live,  inanaKing  their  canoes  with  admirable  adroitness 
(Juajan  is  the  largest  island  in  the  groiTp,  and  the  population  consisli"! 
settlers  from  .Mexico  and  the  riuiippino  Islandu. 
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Thb  Friendly  Islands  are  a  ffroun  or  cluster  nf  i«inn^»  o„j.  u 
-rards  of  one  hu..dedin  -uimLr/in  the  Somh  S^^^^^^^ 
received  the,r  name  from  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook,  n  the  veaJ'lTTslJ 
consideration  of  ihe  friendship  which  aDDPared  to  «  hTi!»^  1773,  in 
•nhabitants.  and  from  their  cou'rteous  beSKur  to  str  nS  TheM't 
wiands  are  Ananiooka,  Tongataboo,  Lefoo^a  and  Foof  Ahii  i  ^' 
Tasman,  an  em.nen.  Dutch  navigator  firs  toSchId  here  in"]  6^'finJ*""*'' 
names  to  the  principal  islands.  Caotain  Pnnk  i..k^^  ,  '  f"*^  ?*''® 
whole  cluster, '  which   he  found  to  ^o^Sis^S  iow/rror'^P  "''"^i^ 

I  was  surveying  this  delightfu  prosoec?^^^^^^^^  "  ^^^il. 

help  flattering  myself  witVthe  SleSiHp»^fhI?  «»?'«>"."  ^  could  not 
maf ,  from  the  same  stat  on  fehold  ref e  miL'T  iT^  "r^^'""' 
brought  to  these  islands  by  the  shios  of  fS^  ^^a'^u^'^  I^"^  ^'^'''e- 
tion  Ir  this  single  henevoS^fn  pur?  fse,  ndeptdem  o?  a  l^o.V^  '"'"i"^ 
ations,  would  sufficientlvmark  to  nor/pritJE  "  °^^^^  consider- 

useless  to  the  ffener;^fl^rSts^'?r£  fy /  ""^^tK 
government,  no  more  is  known  than  the  general  omlinp  Thl  ^  ^^^'l 
the  kmg  IS  unlimited,  and  the  life  and  oronerfv  nf  .h  u-  ^^^  P"'"®'"  <»' 
disposaf;  and  instanc'es  enough  were  sSX^oIe  that" til^^  "'  "^^'' 
have  no  property,  nor  safety  for  their  persons.C  at  thSwUlofThP  n°h'^r' 
to  whom  they  respectively  belong.  ' '"®  *''^'^'^' 


SOCIETY  ISLANDS. 

who  called  it  King  George  the  Third's  UlanH      tiT.      ■      ,,       "X  ^^^^' 

two  succeeding  voyages  •  since  whi  -h  •im-  .»  o  "y>nptaiii  Cook  in  his 
peans  have  cflled  tfere.  It  con  isii^?  '  Spaniards  and  other  Ku»o- 
which  is  covered  with  woods  coSiiLfhr^^^^^^  peninsulas,  great  part  of 
nuts,  and  all  tropical  TgeiatS  iTi?  SLrn/T  "•«!,"•  P^'-"'-  cocoa- 
.ng islands,  were  the  mo.rhone.?and  civ.K  «? Lt'fn'lhJ  P     T^^^°" 
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loj,  Taboorowa,  Woakoo,  A  tool,  Neeheeneow,  Orehowa,  Morotinne,  ana 
Takoora:  all  inhabited  except  the  last  two.  They  were  discovered  by 
Captain  Cook  in  1777  and  1778.  Goals,  and  European  seeds,  were  left  by 
the  English  at  their  d*>parlMre  the  first  time;  but  the  possession  of  the 
goats  soon  gave  rise  to  a  contest  between  two  districts,  in  which  the 
breed  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
same  race  as  those  that  possess  the  islands  south  of  the  equator ;  and  in 
iheir  person  and  manner,  approach  nearer  to  the  New  Zealanders  than  to 
their  less  distant  neighbours,  either  of  the  Society  or  Friendly  Islands. 
Tattooing  the  body  is  practised  by  the  whole  of  them.  As  these  islands 
ire  not  united  under  one  government,  wars  are  frequent  among  them.  The 
same  system  of  subordination  prevails  here  as  at  the  other  islands,  the 
same  absolute  authority  on  the  part  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  same  unresist- 
ing submission  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  government  is  monarchial, 
and  hereditary. 

Owyhee,  the  eastermost  and  largest  of  these  islands,  was  discovered 
by  Captain  Cook,  on  the  30th  November,  1778,  on  his  return  from  his  voy- 
age northward.  Having  circumnavigated  the  island,  and  anchored  in  a 
bay,  called  Karakakooa,  he  found  great  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the 
natives,  and  a  geneial  disposition  to  theft.  Still  no  hostilities  were  com- 
menced, honours  were  paid  the  commander,  and  on  going  ashore,  he  was 
received  with  ceremonies  little  short  of  adoration.  A  vast  quantity  of 
hogs,  and  other  provisions,  were  procured  for  the  ships  ;  and  on  the  4lhof 
February,  1789,  they  left  the  island,  not  without  most  magnificent  pres- 
ents from  the  chiefs,  such  as  they  had  never  received  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  Unluckily,  they  encountered  a  storm  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  the 
same  month,  during  which  the  Resolution  sprung  the  head  of  her  foremast 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  Karakakooa  bay  to 
have  it  repaired.  On  the  13th,  one  of  the  natives  being  detected  in  steal- 
ing the  tongs  from  the  armourer's  forge  in  the  Discovery,  was  dismissed 
with  a  pretty  severe  flogging  :  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  another 
having  snatched  up  the  tongs  and  a  chisel,  jumped  overboard  with  tliem, 
and  swam  for  the  shore,  and  having  got  on  board  of  a  canoe,  escaped. 
These  tools  were  soon  after  returned,  through  the  means  of  Pareah,  a 
chief.  But  Captain  Cook  was  not  satisfied  with  the  recovery  of  the  sto 
len  goods ;  he  insisted  upon  having  the  thief,  or  the  canoe  which  carried 
him,  by  way  of  reprisal.  This  brought  on  hostilities.  The  Indians  at- 
tacked the  sailors  with  stones,  and  drove  them  to  their  boats.  And  al- 
though the  diflTerence  appeared  to  be  presently  adjusted,  the  jealousy  ol 
the  natives  subsequent'/  broke  forth  in  a  furious  assault,  on  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  King  of  the  Islands  to  go  on  board  one  of  the  ships.  On  thii 
occasion,  Sunday,  I4lh  February,  1779,  Captam  Cook  was  killed. 


ICELAND. 

Thw  is  a  large  island  in  the  northern  part  of  t..o  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  G3rd  and  G7th  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  IGlh  and 
83rd  degrees  of  west  longitude  from  London.  It  is  of  a  very  irregular 
shape,  and  contains  about  fifty-six  thousand  inhabitants.  At  what  time 
the  island  was  first  peopled  is  uncertain.  The  Icelandic  chronicles  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  arrival  of  the  Norwegians,  about  the  year  8G1.  when 
Naddodr,  a  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coast.  In  864.  Carder  Sunfarson,  a 
Swede,  encouraged  by  the  account  given  by  Naddodr,  went  in  search  ol 
it,  sailed  round  »t,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gardersholmer,  or  Garder « 
Island.    Having  remained  in  Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  id  tbi 
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Swede,  reputed  the  best  navigator  Lf  hiStfmt  f  '."  ^'V'"''  """'^'" 
thither.  Floke  staid  the  whole  winL  in  ^r'\°  undertake  a  voyage 
found  great  quantities  of  floating  Tf"  1  ^^^  't'^nd,  and,  because  he 
land   .S.ich  n'arne  it  has^^e'eSe^rlt^^nelir  """"^  '"'^' '^  ""««* «'  '- 

vear/t'h;  '^ote^SJ';i^lK'  The'fJ'"'  '  ''rj'  -'^  *"  -'y 
Norway,  contributed  not  a  litt  e  io  the  nin.Vr*""^r"/  "'^''^Id.  king  of 
the  Norwegians,  ne>v  colon  es^.l!^^:^  ?"*  of  Iceland.  Besides 
they  chose  I  chik ;  but  his  SowerfL  ™'"  "/"V"^  "«'°"'»-  I"  ^28 
ers  began  to  wage  wa  aS  eLh  n^h"''°"ai""'''*'  ""'*  ^^^^  r<-eland- 
rr«c  from  a  forei|n  yoke  tifl    2G1  whp„   f  "•  .  ^^^^  "-emained.  however 

wegians.    Aflervvards  k^land  toJlhe   S  M  """'^  "u^'J""'  '°  *^''  ^or- 
Denmark.    Iceland  is  famorfor Thl"  «  Norway,  became  subject  to 

appearing,  indeed,  ti  owe  ^s  existPn^r  '."""k"  "''?'*  *'"'^''  *'  abounds, 
and  to  have  been  unsaved  at  1nterv^,f  sub.narme  volcanic  agency 
Tracts  of  lava  traverse  the  island  1!h  '^™'"  '^^  ''°"°'n  "f  «hi  sea 
which  the  country  abounds  wiS  ottr  mi„''  '"."'"^  '^''■*'^""»=  »'««ide« 
igneous  origin.  The  bi  rning  mounUms  Tot?LPT^u  "'^IJ^''^^  "<■ »« 
begin  to  throw  out  fire  wiilio^  g  Ih  gV^rni^^J*^  1'!!,  h^ 
precedes  the  enipiion  for  several  davs  with  J  i^'  ""^ferraneous  noise 
place  from  when'ce  the  fire  is  ^  Z  J,  b  r  t  S"^Tl!e  hn '^"h"'  "'  ^'^^ 
•s  the  burst  ng  of  the  mass  of  ifP  nr  L  u-l}-     ^"^  "nmediate  s  gn 

witha  dreadful  noise?    T he  flameMhen  Z  J'^^   '"r"  '^'  "^"""'^'n, 

number  of  small  cones  and  rrL Zr«  f^  mountains,  there  exists  an  immense 
ces  have  been  noS  forth  ovt7,j;i^^^^  ''*''^''  ''™*"''  "^  '"'"'I'^'l  substan- 
eruptions  of    red^are  recS  sinT?h^  "■""'""'•.  Twenty-.hree 

Europeans;  the  first  of  wESoccTrJed.^f  S^  '^'"""^  ''>' 

give  an  account  of  that  wLh"SaS,ed  in  irfll  I  J'"  h-  f"^;"''"'-'" 
violence,  seems  to  have  been  .innMr..n!  1  •  u  '  '*"'l  "'''"'^•'  '^'""'n  ''s 
observed  on  the  fi  rc^June  K  i  h,'"  ^T'J-  ^'«  '''•«'  »*?"«  ^^ere 
pan  of  the  province  oSWerLV  /,"''""  "^''"'  ^^'"■"'  "'  'he  western 
enlh,  and  became  at  last  so Xttn'.  O^iT^-^^  ^'"'^"""y  '"'  "'«  «'«^- 
and  lay  at  night  in  telus  on^he  «. m. .  '^  "'/'»'"'''"^«  'l"'"^''  "•^i«'  ^"'"se" 
WHS  perce.vJd  r  si„g ''.""of  iL^ea  h  in  fu'^"""""'''  ^'""ke,  or  steam, 
parts  of  the  country.^  Three  fire  sn,.,  ^''r  """*'""  »"''  "ninhabi.ed 
•n  different  places  one  in  iTlf.l^  «P<>n  S  as  they  were  called,  broke  out 
ta  i  llie  other  two  'were  a  lU  le  in  L"  '""f  '"  '.*'",""'*'  "^  '^^^  '''"  «kap- 
The  three  fire  spou  s'or  stSil  oM  J'"''^"'''^  "^  ''"^  """  I'^^'fisrt'oT 
a  considerable  heigt  i  ,e 'i  ^rriid'.rrf  "I  °"',''^'"  '•'*^"'«  ■•'««« 
tiKleas  to  be  seen  at  the  d  L  wL "T        *"J'"",  "'  »"•-■''  «"  "'nazmg  alii- 

Whole  country  f?>rdm.blet, a    SistZ^h''^'"^  •""'^»'  '"« 

•moke  and  steani.  wTileThe  »  ..fn^n  '  ^•'"'&,t''r'^'"P«'»  '"  H'e  densest 
arid  ashes,  in  sue  a  a!, ,  e?  as  ?n!f  "■'  *""  '^""'^  ^"''''  «""«^'  brimstone. 
eral.le  «l«nmge  w^   Sie  bJ  The  nri"''T  ^""l"'""   '^"'•'"'««»-     t^onsid. 

abundance.  Th"i5 sKer  Cil  ,  n. ?'"'  f'^'H- ^'e.  I>kc  pitch,  fe'll  „. 
came  very  visil^le  a  3  It  l-m!.   ?„  ^''''T^  ^""^  "'"^^  days,  the  tire  l,e- 

with  a  perpetual  no  L'^i'^Up^km  ,"'''"'.'' ?'''^"'''''*^"i'''''-8  '"  '••'"''cs. 
The  obscuri'nceaSe     bv^i^h^  '""f''  '""'"-'^  "'«  ^^''»'«  «"'»"'«'• 

reached  as  fJr  arSTornain  fn^'r'"'"'^'''"/*'  "'."f"'""'  '''^•'"'«  '«'  ''"VO 
^•.a.o  or  dullness  a;;;!a^rd^^ZJ.;l^^  "liir'-.'l^^^^ 
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tout  of  ground  covered  by  the  lava,  was  computed  to  be  ninety  miles  long, 
by  Torly-two  in  breadth ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being  from  sixteen  to  twen- 
ty fathoms.  Twelve  rivers- were  dried  up,  twenty-one  villages  were  de< 
stroyed,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  persons  lost  their  lives 
After  this  eruption,  two  new  islands  were  thrown  up  in  the  sea;  one  of 
about  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles  south-west  from  Iceland,  in  one  hundred  fath- 
oms water.  The  other  lay  to  the  north- west,  between  Iceland  and 
Greenland.     Both  these  islands  subsequently  disappeared. 

Iceland  abounds  also  with  hot  and  boiling  springs,  called  geysers,  some 
of  which  throw  the  water  into  the  air  to  the  surprising  height  of  from 
two  hundred  to  three  hundred  feet.  These  are,  indeed,  the  most  remark* 
able  phenomena  in  Iceland.  The  great  geyser,  or  principal  fountain  of 
this  Kind,  rises  from  a  tube  or  funnel,  seventy-eight  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth,  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diameter  at,the  bottom,  but  gradually 
widening  till  it  terminates  in  a  capacious  batiin!  The  jets  take  place  at 
intervals  of  about  six  hours ;  and  when  the  water,  in  a  violent  state  of 
ebulition,  begins  to  rise  and  All  the  basin,  subterraneous  noises,  like 
the  distant  roar  of  cannon,  may  be  heard,  the  earth  is  slightly  shaken, 
and  the  agitation  increases,  till  at  length  a  column  of  water  is  sud- 
denly thrown  up,  to  a  vast  height,  as  already  stated.  After  playing  for  a 
time  like  an  immense  artificial  fountain,  a  column  of  steam  rushes  up 
with  great  violence,  and  a  thundering  noise  terminates  the  eruption.  All 
the  hot  waters  have  an  incrusting  quality  ;  In  some  places  they  taste  ol 
sulphur,  in  others  not,  but  when  drank  as  soon  as  cold,  they  taste  like 
common  boiled  water.  This  island  is  committed  to  a  governor,  who  re- 
sides at  Bassa-stadr ;  he  has  under  him  a  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  sheriff, 
and  twenty-two  sysselmen,  or  magistrates,  who  superintend  small  dis- 
tricts ;  and  almost  everything  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark, to  whom  it  belongs. 

At  a  period  when  most  parts  of  continental  Europe  were  in  a  state  ol 
mde  ignorance,  the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  island  were  well  acquainted 
with  poetry  and  history.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  Icelandic  liter- 
ature appears  to  have  been  from  the  twelfth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  but  even  during  the  last  three  centuries,  Iceland  has  produced 
several  eminently  learned  men.  At  present  there  is  no  want  of  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  people  to  apply  to  literature,  but  they  wisely  attend 
more  to  solid  branches  of  learnin|^  th^n  to  the  lays  and  legends  of  their 
ancient  sages.  Domestic  education  is  universal ;  there  are  few  among 
them  who  cannot  read  and  write,  and  many  among  the  better  class  would 
be  distioguiiihed  bv  thuir  taste  and  learning  in  the  most  cultivated  society 
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This  vast  continent  cprnprises  nearly  one  half  of  the  habit«hlp  .rinh- 
grHphy   discovered  the  islai.d  of  St.  Salvador.  Oct  S ?  S  aKi"' 

jonour  of  giving  anamS  trttse"ntjns'd7  ^vene   IVSS  t 
Amengo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine,  who  accompanied  AlonrodeWa  /, 

Cwhif!"  ■''*"""."^  P"^!}'^'""^  '^^  fi"»  «^^'°"''»  of  the  several  coimr%2 
frorn  which  circumstance  thenewly-discovered  world  was  called  AmS* 
The  Brazilian  coast  was  first  approached  by  Alvarez  dVrlhliD  * 
iignese  admiral,  in  1500;  and  FlLr.da  by  pj^.cede Teon  .^nt-    J"""" 

lowed  U,I.Lc„.e,y  ledf„";hrc^r,„«;'„7M«,er'''''''''''°"  ""■"■  ""• 
Ihe  en  .rpr,„„g  effiw.  of  numerous  skle  .nd  ad.en°umu7n>I?»,S. 

;:;  S '°  '^"  "•  ^i^^  -^''^ '- "='r  rirf 

of  t      a"""-"  '"  ''^"\  ^y  ""'•«  asP'ranis  after  liberly,   he  irSr  nHpl 
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CANADA. 

This  is  the  most  important  province  possessed  by  Great  Oritsin  in  North 
America.  Its  history  is  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Unittid  States, 
with  the  people  of  which  it  has  been,  both  under  its  original  and  present 
masters,  in  almost  constant  collision.  Founded  by  the  French,  in  1U08, 
the  colonists  were  for  many  years  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
native  Indians,  with  whom  at  length  they  entered  into  treaties,  which  en- 
abled them  to  annoy  very  materially  the  neighbouring  states  under  the 
British  jurisdiction.  Twenty  years  after  the  founding  of  Quebec,  the  right 
of  trading  with  Canada  was  granted  exclusively  to  a  company  of  French 
merchants,  who,  in  the  following  years,  were  dispossessed  of  Quebec  by 
Sir  David  Keith.  This  conquest  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  British  til> 
it  was  ceded  at  the  treaty  of  St.  Germaine. 

In  1663  the  West  India  Company  obtained  tlie  exclusive  right  of  com 
merce  for  forty  years,  and  Canada  for  thirty  years  enjoyed  tranquillity, 
and  its  concomitant,  prosperity ;  which  were  interrupted  by  a  bold  but  un* 
successful  expedition  of  (he  people  of  New  England,  consisting  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  or  one  thousand  three  hundred  men  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Sir  William  Phipps.  This  attempt  was  repeated  about  seventeen 
years  aficrwards  (1711),  on  a  larger  scale,  but  shared  the  same  result,  al- 
though four  thousand  veteran  British  troops  were  employed. 

Little  occurs  in  the  affairs  of  Canada  deserving  notice,  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  continental  war,  iu  175{),  when  Canada  became  the  theatre  ol 
military  scenes,  which  ended,  three  years  afterwards,  in  the  conquest  ui 
it  by  the  British.  The  Knglish  general,  Wolfe,  though  defeated  in  his 
first  operations  by  the  French,  at  length,  after  an  action  sustained  by 
equal  gallantry  on  both  sides,  obtained  possession  of  Quebec.  In  this  ex- 
ploit the  opposing  generals,  Mimtcaim  and  Wolfe,  are  equally  renowned 
for  spirit  and  courage;  one  did  not  survive  the  mortification  of  defoat— 
the  other  only  lived  to  hear  the  shouts  of  victory.  This  conquest  was 
ratified  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  Since  that  period  it  long 
enjoyed  comparative  peace;  for  with  the  exception  of  one  unsuccessful 
expedition  sent  against  it  during  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Genera) 
Montgomery,  who  was  killed,  Canada  was  exempt  from  military  operations 
till  the  Idst  American  war,  when  it  became  the  theatre  of  several  bloody 
frays,  but  resisted,  by  means  of  the  British  troops,  the  reiterated  attacks 
of  the  Americans.  Canada  is  now  rising  in  importance.  The  facility  ol 
commerce  is  increased,  and  it  inny  be  hoped  that  this  colony  will  be  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  British  crown 

iSir  Cliiiiles  Metcalfe,  who  was  appuintod  governor  on  the  death  of  Sir 
OlmrloR  Bajrot,  in  1843,  wiis  ii  man  of  j?rcat  experience  tind  ackiiowledtjed 
ability.  "From  the  first  moment  of  his  assumption  of  the  vice-regal  of. 
fice,"  says  the  Montreal  Gazette.  "Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  who  had  bee.i 
used  to  represent  the  crown  of  Eno^land  with  honour  and  success,  in  othot 
(larls  of  the  globe,  found  himself,  and  most  naturally  so,  in  a  slate  ol 
unl.<g(tnism,'  as  they  very  correctly  phrase  it,  with  those  who  were  con- 
verting Canada  into  a  democracy,  and  nullifying  the  roval  power.  He 
found  the  whole  power  of  the  provinces  united  and  cenlraliaed  by  the  act 
of  liord  Sydenham,  and  the  royal  and  paternal  influence  abdicated  hy  thai 
of  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  Mc  found  a  deniocnicy  c(Mic(Miirait'il  in  ontcham. 
ber  and  ruled  by  one  cabal;  claiming  the  right  despoiicuily  to  intruduce 
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that  the  ouly  duty  of  their  repreLSve  was  to  tTaSstr  &%tr«Xe'S 
them  for  he  purpose  of  perpetually  confirmiug  their  owi  S^uch  wafth^ 
system  which  Sir  Charles  JVIetcalfe  found  in  full  ooera  ion  •  to  whi  h 
from  the  first,  he  intimated  himself  to  be  in  a  s  ate  of 'amaeoSsm  '  to 
which  he  opposed  himself  uiider  the  great  difficultieVwhich  cir?u  nstaAcis 
had  arrayed  wga.nst  hun;  against  which  he  has  now  taken  his  SuSanJ 
called  on  evprylhing  that  is  loyal  and  constitutional,  on  everv  man  who 

St  SisIirlirdS  r'  7"^*='^  ^'^^  Pn..ciplesTcoStiota 
iiueriy  as  aisiinguished  from  mere  democracy,  to  rally  around  him  » 

NEWFOUNDLAND. 

«Il"'"^®  island  of  North  America,  siti-ated  near  the  Gulf  of  St  Law. 
rence,  is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Nor  vea  hms  aS 
the  begmmng  of  the  llih  century;  be  it  so  o.^  ifot,  itVasSSerallv 
made  known  till  John  Cabot  visited  it  in  1497.  and  irave  it  i7«  nr»  Jn,  ^ 
immediately  after  this,  we  find  that  an  extens^e  I  he'ry 'larSed' oS* 
by  the  Portuguese  and  French,  on  the  neighbouring  ba^.kT  but  lo  sue 
successful  attempt  aC  a  settlement  was  made  till  1623  when  Lord  n^m" 
more  established  a  colony  on  the  south-east  par    of 'tie  i  "land  and  ai' 

^h"I^'',5''/"?  I^^\f"r-u  '"  '^^^  '^"'^  ^o'on'^'^  arrived  fmmlrefand" 
and  ,n  1654  a  few  English  settlers  came  over,  having  the  authority  of  a 
parhamentary  grant.  The  Newfoundland  fishery  has  fornear  y  acen"urj 
been  the  occasion  of  disputes  between  the  English,  French  2,3  4,^7 
cans;  though  for  a  great  portion  of  the  time  thrKrweVe  enabled  to 
monopolize  the  trade.     Since  the  peace  of  1815.  however  7t  has  bptn  vt™ 

1  he  other  Bniish  Possessions  in  North  America  are  New  Brunswick. 
NovaScotm.  Cape  Breto.s,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island;  biuTant  5 
space  prevents  us  from  entermg  ou  the  particular  history  of  either 


GREENLAND. 

Under  the  name  of  Greenland  is  denoted  the  most  easterly  nart,  m 
America,  sttotehing  towards  the  North  Pole  anH  iL«\!ro„  ^  ^  .  ?' 
to  the  nonhwardoftlie  contine.U  of^E  rope.%ing  i  ive  i  hi^Mat'.t  S 
This  couiurv  is  divided  into  West  and  Eas?  G  3a  d  Vesf GreSan^^^ 
had  long  bren   considered  to  be  a  part  of  the  coniitiPnt  of  An.  .    . 

recent  g.o..rapheis  seem  to  think'it  an  ilfand  ""'is  b^unSo'n*  t'he 

This  country  vvas  first  peopled  by  European.1  from  Iceland,  headed  hv 

tu.,  .11  c»re.po„d.„ce  w..  cul  off,   and  ,1.  k  JSje  „V  cZntad 
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buried  in  oblivion.  It  is  supposed  that  a  nation  called  Schrellings,  whost 
descendants  still  inhabit  the  western  part,  got  the  better  of  the  seiiiers 
and  exterminated  the-n.  All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  most  authentic 
records  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  districts,  called  West 
Bygd.and  East  Bygd  ;  that  the  western  division  contained  four  parishes, 
and  one  hundred  villages ;  and  the  eastern  district  was  still  more  flourish- 
ing.  This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  comprehended  twelve  ex- 
tensive  parishes,  one  hundred  and  ninety  villages,  a  bishop's  see,  and  two 
monasteries.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-discover  the  east 
country,  without  effec*,  by  the  Danes  and  the  English.  The  land  has  been 
seen,  but  the  ice  has  always  prevented  any  approach  to  the  shore. 

The  Greenland  Company,  at  Bergen,  in  Norway,  transported  a  colony 
to  the. west  coast;  and  in  1712,  the  Rev,  Hans  Egede,  and  others,  en- 
deavoured to  reach  the  eastern  district  by  coasting,  but  were  obliged  to 
return,  owing  to  continual  storms.  That  part  of  West  Greenland  which 
is  now  settled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between  the  64th  and 
6dtb  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  thus  far,  it  is  said,  the  climate  is 
temperate.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree,  the  cold  is  prodigious- 
ly intense;  and  towards  the  end  of  August  all  the  coast  is  covered  with 
ice,  which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  sometimes  June.  Thun. 
der  and  lightning  rarely  happen;  but  ihe  aurora  borealis  is  very  fre- 
quent and  splendidly  luminous.  The  Greenlanders  are  constantly  em- 
ployed either  in  fishmg  or  hunting;  at  sea  they  pursue  the  whale,  morse, 
seal,  fish,  and  sea-fowl,  and  on  shore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  xMEXICO. 

This  rich  and  interesting  country  may  be  regarded  as  altogether  a  Span- 
ish colony,  though  it  is  no  longer  dependent  on  Spain,  having  become  a 
federal  republic.  Discovered  by  Fernando  Cortez.  a.  d.  1619,  it  was  by 
him  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish  government.  The 
exploits  by  which  he  made  himself  master  of  this  country,  seem  rather  to 
belong  to  romance  than  history ;  the  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  opposing  powers,  throw  an  air  of  universal 
interest  over  operations  so  multiform  and  diversified — as  the  conquest  of 
a  great  and  powerful  state  by  a  body  of  men  hitherto  unseen  by  them, 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  skill  and  experience  in  war,  and  resolu- 
tion and  enierprize  in  action. 

The  fitdt  conquest  made  by  Cortez  was  on  the  river  Tabasco;  after 
whicii,  landing  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  he  erected  a  fort,  where  he  received 
two  ambassadors  sent  by  the  emperor  of  Mexico  with  offers  of  assistance. 
A  haugiity  answer  was  th»  reply  of  Cortez;  and  gifts  of  the  most  ci-stly 
character  were  heaped  upon  him  by  the  natives,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating 
peace  and  preventing  his  further  advance.  Dangers,  however,  encom- 
passed his  steps.  Sedition  broke  dut  in  his  own  camp,  which  he  had  the 
address  not  only  to  quell,  but  turn  to  his  own  advantage.  A  new  town 
was  founded,  called  La  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz.  Still  a  more  alarm- 
ing mutiny  showed  itself,  which  he  again  converted  into  the  means  of 
executing  a  measure  fraught  with  imminent  risk,  but  calculated  to  super- 
induce the  deadly  courage  of  despair.  This  measure  was  the  destruction 
of  the  Peet.  Soon  after  this,  being  joined  by  one  of  the  native  caciques, 
with  a  force  of  little  more  than  one  thousand  men,  fifteen  horses,  and  six 
cannons,  he  entered  the  state  of  the  Tlascalans,  whom,  after  a  desperate 


peror  ackrmwledged  himself  a  v'assal  of  .hi%    ^  ,^' '  u^  Mexican  em- 

Narvaez  to  seize  him,  and  lake  posission  of  Mexico  This  fZTu' 
danger  Corlez  frustrated  as  wfll  h«  KriK„i  "lexico.  itiis  formidable 
ments,  ahnost  wi"hou  bloodsred    Vu  U.L  h«  nH    "^1?"^  of  ''i«  move- 

rescued  at  the  expense  7  a  severe  wo  mH      «      '?  taken  prisoner,  but 

restJestab  ,s1  ed  in  hieh  fa™  ,?h\'''"'^'  ^"'."'!'  «-^e.n,ted,  for  his  ar- 
masier-eiid,S  with  a  a?aT of  ii  """'■  ''"•''  "'^.  ^"'P*^'""'"'  '"«  ""^i'^e 

in  111.  em  ye«r  of  his  a'«  "^         i'"«™'"<l»  of  a  broken  heart,  ».  „.  1S47, 

of  M.S,":T  n"v  sSf'  .'hStaSS^l  S""  ".'"""••'^  """  <"•'  '""■""•< 
which  claim  but  a  vp?^  ^o       '"sV'"»n  fi"<Js  a  tame  success  on  of  events. 

wa   a  session  of  fiVvv"'  """'^-     '^'l"'"  "'«  y«"  '^''^  '"  '808  .here 

the  latter  peS  a  spiri  L  k"7o!;,'h  'e.ioi  '  H  V"  ''"''"'^"  ^^  ^''^'^-    A' 
and  exclusive  f:.uo.rr  ^  i"  "'  «'  S".^'^  ^'7  ceninrips  of  oppression 

distance  to    ,e  Stsnnio.  of  5Z?"%^''"?''  '"^0'-«  Mexicans  tci  differ  re" 

dalBO.  an  enUnSr/rf.^--   -  V-^'''  d'ssensions  were  headefl  by  Hi- 

"""" i-="i"',  »hu  was  prociaimed  Keneralissiino,  Seo- 
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tember  17,  1810.  He  unfortunately  halted  in  liis  advance  towards  the 
capital,  which  gave  the  royalists  time  to  rally,  and  enabled  ihtn»  lo  defeat 
hia  intpiilions  a  Tew  months,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  uiih  him  ihe 
spirit  of  independence  vanished  not.  Murelos,  a  priest,  assumed  the  com- 
mand, and  several  princes  were  completely  ensured  to  the  side  of  liberty. 
A  congress  of  forty  members  was  called,  but  after  the  defeat  and  ex«'cu- 
lion  of  Morelos,  it  was  dissolved  by  General  Teran,  who  succeeded  him. 
Kfter  languishing  for  some  time,  the  revolt  was  entirely  quelled  in  1819. 

The  change  of  system  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  cortes  alarmed  the 
ecclesiastiirs  in  Mexico,  who,  for  their  defence,  elected  Itiirbidc,  undei 
whom  a  blo(»dles8  revolutionwas  effected,  &nft  Mexico  malniauied  in  all 
its  rights,  independent  of  the  Spanish  doniiuion,  a.  d.  ltJU2.  After  an 
usurpation  of  the  title  of  emperor  for  liiile  more  than  one  year,  llurbide 
was  compelled  to  lay  down  his  usurpation,  and  he  retired  lo  Leirlnirn. 

A  federal  government  was  now  formed,  and  sworn  to,  February  24, 1824. 
Still  Cjommotions  arose,  in  one  of  which  Iturbide,  who  had  been  induced 
to  return,  lost  his  life.  Thencefnrward  the  government  has  been  almost 
in  a  coniinual  turmoil,  adverse  parties  fighting  for  the  rule,  and  alternate- 
iy  overthrowing  each  other.  The  generals  Pedrazzo,  Guerrero.  Arenas, 
Arista,  Urrea,  and  others,  rapidly  succeeded  in  grasping  after  the  shadow 
of  power,  were  exalted,  and  debased.  Bravo,  Bustamenie,  and  Santa 
Ana,  more  successful  because  more  unscnipuious  tyrants,  manujtcd  for  i> 
time  to  monopolize  what  there  was  of  authority.  Each  of  them  being  in 
turn  banished,  General  Herrera  was,  in  1845,  elected  president 


SOUTH    AMEllICA. 


PERU. 


ThB  Peruvians  have  strange  traditions  that  thejr  progenitors  were  in- 
structed  in  the  arts  of  government  and  society  by  a  man  and  woman, 
named  Manco  Capac  and  Mama  Oello,  from  an  island  in  a  lake  south  oj 
Peru.  Under  their  instructions  their  kingdom  was  established,  the  royal 
family  instituted,  and  success  atid  power  heaped  upon  them.  This  was 
ab(mt  the  thirteenth  century  ;  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
in  1524,  there  had  been  fourteen  successive  monarchs  or  incas.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Kuntpeans,  Huana  Oapac  was  the  reigning  inca,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death  by  Pizarro,  the  discoverer  of  the  country, 
although  he  had  paid  as  much  gold  for  his  ransom  as  filled  the  place  of 
tiis  confinement.  Pizarro  likewise  defeated  his  successor,  and  was  created 
marquis  of  Atibellos,  with  large  possesions  in  his  conquest.  His  asso- 
ciate, Almagro,  was  also  amply  rewarded. 

The  city  of  Lima  was  foui\ded  by  Pizarro,  in  153.3,  but  the  Peruvians 
again  took  up  arms  under  their  inca,  Manco  Capac,  and  obtained  some 
successes.  A  division  took  place  between  Pizarro  and  Almagro,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  having  sustained  a  defeat,  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded 
by  his  conqueror;  who,  two  years  afierwaid,  was  assassinated  by  Alma- 
gro's  party.  Various  insurrections  ensued  with  various  successes,  in 
which  were  conspicuous  Vasco  de  Castro.  Olasco  Vela, Gonzales  Pizarro, 
and  Pedro  de  la  Gasca,  a  priest.  The  royal  authority  of  the  Spaniards 
was  at  length  established  by  the  surrender  and  execution  of  the  last  inca. 
Tupac  Aiiiaru,  bv  Toledo,  the  viceroy  at  Cuzco,  a.  d.  15C2.    Peru  th- 
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family,  exc».pting  his  brother  Di^ffo  nut  irHpJth     -/^  rest  of  his 

rufr  th"  <fther7oloniis''  btt  ffi'c?,;/"'f  ""^'  "^'«"'.  -''"^»'  «- 
were  established  in  the  cifi;,"  Qu  to  anc  La  ?  z  "Jul  "vZ'''  ""  J""'? 
In  1813  the  independents  of  Chili  Zr'-sb^L.HH'  hS  I,  «"fP'"«»««d. 
Irmmphant  in  1817,  under  General  San   M?r  h.   .  '^  i^.    •''''  ''"'*"''  '^"^ 

sooi,  tea„,e  manife., :  the  palnils  .vS"  MlTe     !l,,  C-.  T"'"' 


C  H 1 1. 1. 

am  in  !<;•»-      ^""  ""=/ .""'le  firiven  out  tty  the  Spaniards  under  Alma 
5  t  ve"  Z%  yel  "afc^r?  T^.  '""Z  ""'  ""l  «  general  S:,  o/The 

in  1540.  a'd^r^h^iJ^Te^wr  rrtiieiTcirof r  ^'^^Tii'^y 

conquering  several  priiinees,  and  L  fd 'd  U.fcifv  KmiL„"'p^  '" 

defeated  by^Kl/K'^nemirs  U  '  A    uSS;"*  wh^o^o^k  hi  n' o/.  *""""3 

'Se'V"'^^'  despatched  by  an  old  "hief  ."fh  thetlSrofTrb '  ""^ 

ual  stat^  Araucanians  kej)t  the  nesv  colonies  for  severa  years  in  a  contin- 

other  towns,  and  form  the  cities  of  ConcepJo./and  Si llU    ^^^        ""'^ 


Mi 
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1743.  A  similar  attempt  by  Don  Antonia  Oonzago,  in  respect  of  tne 
Araucanians,  reliiriited  the  torch  of  war,  whtch  blazed  three  years,  when 
harmony  was  restored.  Nor  does  anything  of  particular  r;iuinent  occur 
in  the  liisiury  of  Chili,  till  1809:  then  a  successful  revolutionary  move- 
ment took  place,  and  for  four  or  live  years  fortune  favoured  the  cause  of 
independence  ;  but  in  1814,  a  royalist  party  from  Peru  nearly  extinguished 
the  flame  of  liberty.  Success  (in  1817)  returned  with  Genrral  San  Mar- 
tin, who  brought  them  freedom/  D.  Bernado  O'Higgins  was  made  direc- 
tor of  the  junta  ;  and  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  the  power  of  the  royalists 
on  the  5ih  of  April,  1818,  whi«n  a  large  tract  of  coast  was  declared  in  a 
state  of  blockade  by  the  Chilian  navy  under  Lord  Cochrane.  In  1820,  a" 
stated  in  the  history  of  Peru,  the  Chilian  army  under  San  Martin,  liber- 
ated Peru  from  the  Spanish  thraldom,  and  San  Martin  retired  into  the 
ranks  of  private  life  in  Chili.  His  example  was  followed  by  O'Higgins, 
who  resigned  the*  dictatorship,  January  28,  1823,  and  was  succeeded  by 
General  Kreire,  the  commander-incliief.  The  royalist  flag,  which  was 
hoisted  in  September,  near  the  city  of  Concepcion,  was  pulled  down  after 
a  short  period,  and  a  free  constitution  appointed,  with  a  popular  govern- 
ment. 


BRAZIL. 

The  honour  of  discovering  this  country  is  contested  between  Martin 
Behem,  and  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabial.  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  CJiitiiry, 
It  was  originally  called  Santa  Cruz  by  Cabral,  but  afterward  Brazil,  from 
the  name  of  a  wood  produced  there.  It  was  first  colonized  by  some  re* 
fugee  Jews,  in  1548,  banished  from  Portugal,  and  was  fostered  hy  the  able 
guidance  of  Governor  de  Sonza,  and  the  blandishments  of  the  Jesuits.  In 
1624,  San  Salvador  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  in 
turn  defeated  liy  an  armament  of  Spaniards  under  Frederic  de  Toledo. 

The  Piitcli,  in  1630,  succeeded  in  making  themselves  mastevs  of  Dc- 
merara,  Paraiba,  and  Rin  Grande.  Maurice  of  Nassau  added  Scara,  Se- 
i'egipee,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bahia;  and  the  whole  of  Brazil  was  on 
the  point  of  yielding  to  llieir  arms,  when  the  revolution  winch  drove 
Philip  IV.  from  the  Porlngnese  throne,  afTorded  an  opportunity  for  both 
the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  to  expel  the  Spaniards  from  Brazil.  By  an 
agreement  between  them,  the  country  received  a  plural  liije,  being  called 
Brazils  from  the  circnmstanee  that  both  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese  pos- 
sessed almost  equal  parts  of  it.  By  conqueat  and  treaty  the  whole  at 
icnglh  fell  to  Portugal. 

In  1806,  the  royal  family  of  Portugal,  driven  from  Europe  hy  the  inva- 
sion of  the  French,  migrated  to  Brazil,  which  from  tliiit  period  has  risen 
rapidly  in  importance,  independence,  and  strength.  In  1817,  a  revolution 
broke  out  in  Perimmbueo,  which  failed.  A  free  constitution  was  passed, 
and  the  king  returned  to  Lisbon.  Sulisequently  the  prince-regent,  on  liii 
birlh-day,  Ocl*;ber  12,  1822,  was  proclaimed  constitutional  emperor  ol 
Brazil,  independent  of  the  Portuguese  throne — a  measure  which  has  since 
been  formally  recognised  by  the  government  of  tho  parent  country. 


■ 


THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LA  PLATA,  OR  UNITED  PROVINCKS 

The  title  of  the  United  Provinces  is  of  modern  date,  as  the  folInwinR 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  this  part  of  the  New  World  will  exhibit. 
Juan  Diaz  do  Soils,  a  Spaniard,  is  said  to  h:ive  been  the  first  adventurer 
who  explored  the  counlrvi  and  took  possession  of  it,  a.  d.  1513.     t^uboB- 
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.TrSr^i; ' «  ?^^}  '"  '^!>  ¥  Plata,  discovered  the  island  of  St.  Gabriel 
Ihc  river  St.  Salvador,  and  the  Para<ruay.  "-Driei, 

^iH  „«rfl  '**'■!'  was jbuaded  in  1535,  by  Don  Pedro  de  Mendoza.    This 
did  not  flourish  much,  on  account  of  the  restricted  state  of  comtnercl 

m    ei.    fa^tvovar'  Tf'rlfr,'^''"''?'  ^"'  !»  >^^«  '»'«   ^""""rfl^ta' 
m  lae  i.s  lasi  voyage.    A  free  trade  with  several  American  oorls  beiran  in 

1774.  and  an  extension  to  the  Spanish  ports  wasgranteri7ml.     K 

.viceroy,  trade  augmented,  and  commercial  prosper  ly  ens.  ed      Buenos 

Ayres  was  captured  in  1806  by  General  Beresford.  with  a  BrUish  armv 

which  was  in  turn  compelled  to  surrender  a  few  weeks  afterward    o 

General  Limers,  a  French  officer,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  n.SK7a      ;  ,? 

adrattaffl'LnteVdL^'^T"'  "•«"'  »'»^'"«  captur'ed  'l^;;l'Maldon: 
BOO,  aiiatKed  Monte  Video,  without  success ;  but,  reinforced  bv  Sir  Sam 
uel  Auc.muty  at  length  carried  the   town  by  itorm      T he  operaUons 
were  extended  under  General  Whitelocke  and  General  C  awford    who 
with  twelve  thousand  men  renewed  the  attack  uporBlnos  Ayres  bu^ 

tXe'd'^'Slati'lVtSKuV?  '1'  '''''"  ™i'j'i-  Linier"  whoiad'cSn"! 
iriDuiea  so  largely  to  this  defeat,  was  raised  by  the  people  to  the  vice- 
royai.y  upon  the  expulsion  of  Sobremonte  for  cowardice.  '"' 

I  he  United  Provinces  escaped  not  the  swell  of  that  storm  xvhich  th.^ 
RrHi;L'.'7vTr'  '""1  "P  r  «P«'"'  A*"'"  various  iSrigueS^  and  pim,* 
If  Don  iose  H«'r  a^'ength  proHa.med  in  Buenos  Ayres  by  , he  address 
of  Don  Josef  de  Goyeneche.  A  rising  of  the  people  (Aucu  1809)  wa. 
Huppressed  by  L.n.ers,  who  was  shortly  after  dejosfd  and  sent  i'.to  exTle 

nr"  SL  ^'       ?'  '^*  P^°P'^  ™'*''  expelled  the  viceroy,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  junta  of  nine  persons.     In  vain  the  nrovincts  of  PnrHnv/ 
Wraguay,  and  Monte  Video  refused  theirTo-oSeraTnTthey"  were  co^^^^^ 
Lmht  "  ^"^  .«»""8  *"h  the  tide.     In  vain  Liniers  and  General  nSo  a™ 
semblcd  armies ;  they  were  defeated,  and  beheaded.     Shortly  Hfier  the 
district  of  Palosi  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  patriots,  who  deputed  in  leu 
a  special  mission  to  Ferdinand,  on  his  restoration  o  the  S>S  throJe 
vu  1.  conditions  of  submission.     These,  happily  for  them,  wer^re  ec?ed' 

Gp  irS"  t^'"  ".""l:'"  *='^"''  P"^''''^  °^«'the  hopes  of\hrjatro's  by 
Ge  16  al  Artigas,  which  was  dispelled  by  the  capture  of  Monte  Video  thj 

;  on  'In'^.ir.  •  °^  '^'  Spaniards.     After  two  Je^j.  of  canu.ge  and  ion' 

the  same  ielr"  uT^rfV  'T''"'.  """'  "'  ''^"'^"^"'  ''"^  on  October  6. 
me  same  year,  the  act  of  independence   was  ratified.  D.  JiiHn    Mnriin 

ZlrTyf^'u  '""'*.  '^^•"'"''-  ^""t«  Vi'le"  wastaken  by  he  PorlS; 
Samia  OdeiUaT  '"  ^"^"""'  ^"^  ""''  "^'"'^  ^"  '^'  most'valuabl^'pfrt  ol 
«.S^  ti'ssensions  and  intrigues,  incident  to  the  effects  of  risinir  inde. 
pendence,  interrupted  the  progress  of  success  necessary  for  t^^e  consoU 

in  ffs"Lrt".7.rT  .^•'^r '«  ^""  Martin  cut  a  dis'tingn'KedJur 
KnrVC  in  f«i  i"''*i!'7v''"''''<i«  twice  defeated  the  indrpemlen.i  at 
theProvin;J  n    i«'^'.*"'n.*"^'"""   ^'"'''•^'  "'"l   'l'«  independence  of 
,i,f.     ?    ?,    V*  ^'^  *1^  'a   Plata  was  shortly  after  sealed.     Artivas 

d  Htor  V  «'n,^"""«i"'^'^  ^^^r'n"'«  Paraguay,  ^vas  apprel.ended  bv*the 
vSeTanH  ih  1  ;,"''^'".i\l''''  P"^)"-'"'^"".  'he  dictator,  fled  to  Monte 
vioeo.  and  thus  dissolved  the  confused  mass  of  the  union  of  conflictine 
anddi.,cordant  provinces.  After  a  variety  of  events  and  po  iUc«rrC. 
Se^nlln"  ^"'*'*«"\'  *».'  «"»blished  governor,Octobe?6  hSo;  a  fin' 
he  ollownig  year  the  independence  of  Ijueno.  Ayre,  was  rec  .g,  ised  by 

dova  S"'*?:'"'  «°'"''r^^-     ^  «^n"«l  '^""Kress  was  convened  at  Coi? 

£r  0  tpiVt^h'/rilrh  '^'  '?^  of,  December  they  decided  the  nuu,- 

I    '  °^P""*^"  '"  oe  sent  by  each  province. 

in  1827a  w-ar  broke  out  between  the  republic  and  Brazil,  respe ctinir  the 
possession  of  Uruguay  (Band.  Oriental)  es.Pbiished  a.  ik    'S?2en! 
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state  in  1828  ;  and  more  recently  T.a  Plata  has  been  involved  in  diopnics 
with  both  Holivia,  and  France.  Tliese  wars  have  contrihuted  to  reunl 
the  march  of  her  prosperity;  but  with  ail  her  a«ciimulaied  difli.-iilties,, 
La  Plata  has  every  appearance  of  soon  becoming  a  prosperous  country. 


i 


COLOMBIA. 

This  is  a  new  state,  formed  at  the  close  of  the  year  1819,  from  the 
states  of  Grenada,  and  Venezuela  or  Caraccas.  It  will  therefore  be  ne- 
cessary to  detail  the  distinct  history  of  these  two  original  slates. 

Grknada,  or  as  it  is  called,  New  Grenada,  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
in  his  fourth  voyage,  and  taken  possession  of  for  the  Spanish  government. 
He  was  followed  by  others,  and  especially  by  Amerigo  Vespucci,  who 
was  the  first  who  made  Kurope  acquainted  with  a  published  account  of 
this  part  of  the  New  World.  The  first  regular  colonists  were  Ojeda,  and 
Nica  Kssa,  in  1308 ;  the  former  founded  the  district  called  New  Andalusia, 
but  with  no  great  success ;  the  latter.  Golden  Castile,  and  he  also  per-  • 
ished.  These  two  districts  were  united  (1514)  in  one,  called  Terra  Kirma, 
under  Avila,  who  successfully  extended  the  discoveries,  and  founded  the 
town  of  Panama.  Other  additions  were  subsequently  made,  and  the 
kingdom  of  New  Grenada  was  established  under  a  captain-general,  in 
1547.  As  it  had  been  established,  so  did  it  continue  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  in  1718  it  became  a  vice-royalty,  which 
form  of  government  lasted  but  for  six  years,  when  it  was  supplanted  by 
the  ori<rinal  one.  which  was  again  superseded  in  1740,  by  the  incubus  of 
the  vice-royalty.  Thus  did  it  continue,  till  tiie  weakness  of  the  moihar 
country,  from  the  invasion  of  the  French,  alTordcd  an  opportunity  to  raise 
the  standard  of  independence.  Many  and  various  have  been  the  events 
attendant  upon  the  struggle  for  mastery;  but  a  severe  blow  was  indicted 
bv  their  old  masters  in  1810,  who,  under  Morillo,  defeated  the  colonists 
vvith  iremendtHis  loss.  Three  years  of  renewed  subjection  followed 
when  the  success  of  the  illustrious  Bolivar  caused  the  unioi  of  Grenada 

Miih  Venezuela.  ,.       ,       ,t 

Vfnk7,ukl\— Thisjjistrict  was  discovered  somewhat  earlier  than  (Jrcn- 
«da,bv  Columbus,  in  1408.  After  several  fruitless  attempts  o  coloniz* 
it,  the'Spanish  government  disposed  of  the  partially  subdiuni  natives  to 
the  VVeltsers,  a  German  company  of  merchants.  Their  manu(iement  led 
to  a  change  in  1550,  when  Venezuela,  like  Greneda  three  yea.s  before 
became  a  supreme  government  under  a  captain-general.  From  that  pe 
riod  to  1806,  Venezuela  was  a  torpid  vassal  under  the  Spaiii.«lM;ro\vn, 
when  a  futile  attempt  for  independence  was  made  under  General  Mirando, 
a  native.  Simnllaneons  with  Grenada,  Venezuela  rallied  for  liberty,  when 
the  mother  country  was  prostrate  before  the  ascendancy  of  France,  in 
1610.  In  the  following  year  a  formal  proclamation  of  independence  was 
made,  July  6,  and  success  seemed  to  attend  the  cause.  Then  came  the 
dreadful  earthquake.  Superstition  re-nerved  the  arm  of  freedom,  and  ihe 
r(»valist  general,  Monteverde,  discomflled  Mirando,  and  again  overrHii  the 
province.  In  181.1  Dolivar  called  independence  again  into  action,  Hiidiiic- 
cfsa  attended  him  for  three  years,  when  another  defeat  was  sustained, 
which  WHS  followed  by  another  victory.  Reverses  again  recurring,  com- 
pelled the  congress  to  appoint  Bolivar  dictator;  and  in  1819  the  union  ol 
Venezuela  with  Grenada  whs  edected  under  the  name  of  Colombia. 

Colombia  mav  therefore  date  its  history  as  a  nation  from  this  union, 
which  was  agreed  upon  December  17,  1819:  and  the  installation  of  hn 
Oliited  congress  took  place  May  C,  IBii ;  which  was  followed  '"•«"";/,''• 
by  a  victory  obtained  by  the  preaident  Uolivur  over  the  Spaniards,  at  IM 
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celebrated  battle  of  Carabobo,  in  which  the  royalist  army  lost  above  au 
thousand  men,  besides  iheir  artiUery  and  baggage 


BOLIVIA. 

The  history  of  this  recently  formed  state,  known  before  as  Uppe. 
rERU.p.rUkesof  the  nature  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  ho  grL  bT 
,var,  m  wh.;«e  honour  its  present  na.ne  was  given,  and  to   whose  w  se 

is-4,  II  Ktrmeu  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroya  ly  of  Buenos  Avres-  but 
Genera    Sucre,  at  the  bead  of  the  republicans,  hnving  then  defS  thi 
royHhst  troops,  the  independeiice  of  the  courftrv  was  effW-.pH  •  o.fn      ,u 
foliovyiug  year,  at  the  r.que.t  of  the  people.  B^li^:;  jSw  up'a    o.     i^u' 
tion  for  lis  governance.  «•    r   i  »«  u»cw  up  a  tonsuiu- 

The  rentier  will  find  in  the  life  of  Bolivar  ihs  f.i1K,„;„„  ,.•  , 

u  Ui23  he  H .nt  to  the  assistance  of  the  Peruvians, and  J-avini  «■  ccceS 

In  l£5  he  visited  Upper  Peru,T;;i?h  detSdlts^   VZr ^  ^TieJ. 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  \Va8  formed  into  a  new  republic  named  u".lv  »   .> 
onour  of  the  liberator;  but  dome«.ic  factim.s  spTm.gSp  X  p.in^'  o? h 
motives  were  called  m  question,  and  he  was  charged  whai.L  at  a 
E  "^'  ^•''''"rsh.p ;  he  accordingly  declared  his  intcn  i!  „  tJ  rel  L  .i 
power  so  soon  as  hw  numerous  enemies  were  overcome,  and  to  rene      p 
iinputalions  ..f  ambition  cast  upon  him,  by  reiirin.^  to  "eel  ,i«"  ^^^"^^^^^      « 
palrnuoni.  estates.     The  vice-'prcsident.  L.Uand^r  "  rS  him  iu  ron  i 
to  resume  his  station  as  consti.ulional  president;  and  thou  h  I  e  was  besel 
by  lie  jealousy  and  distrust  of  rival  factions,  he  continued^"  exercise  the 

eS  of"'.;ien.^.l'''..?'''''f '*  ''"  ^^7'  ''^''  "'"«"'  dissatisfied  Sfh  t  le  as! 
pect  of  mternal  affairs,  he  resigned  the  presidency,  and  expressed  his  de- 

o7riri;;iu  tice'rhuV"!!''^^^'-,  '''''^r'^^  •-'-'-^  £«:««'«' ^iSe 

01  ineir  iiijusiice  to  his  merit,  and  were  so  c  t  nsr  him  m  rpsiimn  iim  ,„>„ 
ermnen,.  when  hi,  death  which  happened  iii  D?c  X   iS    ireve.K 
the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes."     The  ffovernment  <  f  n,,ii^i..  ia  i„ 
thMiands  of  a  president,  to  which  office  Ge*;iSSrCrL''wa:'doc't:d 


(iClANA. 

This  is  a  Britsh  possession,  comprising  the  several  districts  of  BerhioB 
I  sscjuibo.  Demerara,  and  Surinani.     Itts  asserted  br»oinrthat  cS^^^^^ 

miiitz.in  lj04.     It  became,  however,  known  to  Kurone  in  1505  wh«n 
Raleigh  smled  up  the  Orinoco  in  his  chimerical  searTof  Fl  SnH     a 

tei  Fn"JiiJh''''rr=  l'"!.*"  ^'^'•*  "'"'«<'  cmnp;  ny  of  these  fjr 
ouU  vaiio^i  J  tK'":?''TH'''  '^"■'"'"'  ;"«  ''«'"«'"«"t''  "f  'Surinam  for Tim 
nd  liKu;  t«k.„°  „  J,7  ^"'•'•^•'»'^!"  »^«"'y  >^'»rs  of  great  hardship 
Urd  W  S^Jhhv  nf"pj!K'  ^^^  protection  of  the  British,  who  appoint.-a 
wra  wiuoughby,  of  Parham,  governor,  1GC2.    The  Dutch  cantured  Dm 
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settlement  in  1667,  and  the  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty 
of  Westminster,  England  receiving  the  colony  of  New- York  in  exchnnge 
In  1773,  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  Essequibo,  which  had  been  captured 
by  the  British  in  the  American  war,  were  restored  to  the  states-general. 
In  1796,  both  Berbice  and  Demerara  fell  to  the  English,  as  also  Surinam. 
in  1799;  but  again  reverted  to  Holland,  at  »he  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802, 
fell  to  the  Enjjlish  arms  in  1813,  and  were  confirmed  by  Uie  treaty  ol 
Paris,  1814,  to  Great  Britain. 


AMAZONIA. 

A  COUNTRY  of  South  America,  so  called  from  a  martial  and  powerfu 
state,  in  which  a  body  of  women,  it  is  said,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  op 
posed  Francisco  Orellana  in  his  passage  down  the  river  Maragnon.  Ii 
was  first  discovered  by  him,  a.  d.  1541 ;  when,  with  fifty  soldiers,  he  waf 
wafted  in  a  vessel  down  the  stream  of  a  smaller  river  into  the  channel  ol 
the  Maragnon,  which  he  also  called  Amazon. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Amazon  is  folded  in  some  mystery.  It  is  applied 
exclusively  to  females  of  strong  and  martial  habits,  and  was  first  used  in 
reference  to  a  race  of  them  who,  whether  actually  or  fabulously  is  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute,  founded  an  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  upon  the  river  Thermo- 
doon,  along  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  They  are 
mentioned  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  wrkers,  as  well  as  by  others  of  a 
late  date ;  and  various  are  accounts  given  both  of  tht  ir  origin  and  history 


THE  WEST  INDIA  ISLANDS. 

Thk  West  Indies  consist  of  a  number  of  islands  in  the  central  part  o! 
America,  extending  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  southward,  to  the  coast  of 
Terra  Firma  and  Mexico  ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Cuba,  Hayti  or  St. 
Domingo,  Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  Trinidad,  St.  Christopher,  (commonly 
called  St.  Kilt's,)  Antigua,  Guadaloupe,  Martinique,  Barbadoes,  St,  Lucia, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  and  Tobago  ;  for  the  most  part  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus, ner.r  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  islands  are  m  pos- 
session of  various  powers. 

CUBA. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  most  westerly  island  in  the  West  In  '  es,  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  1492 ;  and  was  first  called  J  uana,  in  honour  of  prince 
John,  son  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  afterward  Fernandina;  then  San- 
tiago and  Ave  Maria,  in  deference  to  the  patron  saint  of  Spain  and  iht- 
Virgin  The  name  of  Cuba  is  that  which  it  whs  called  by  the  natives  at 
the  time  of  its  discovery.  It  is  about  eight  hundred  miles  in  length. 
and  about  one  hundred  and  twerty-t  ve  in  breadth.  The  Spaniards  made 
no  settlement  ujwn  it  till  1151,  "len  Diego  de  Velasquez  arrived  will) 
four  ships,  and  landed  on  the  eastern  point.  This  district  was  under  t.io 
ffovernment  of  a  caciq<ie.  named  Hatnev,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo,  who 
hud  retired  liiiherto  avoid  the  slave-v  to  which  his  couulr,  men  weie  ««• 
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mZei  l.rrh?;;,^!''  """'  "»  'y^'^r  of  •-  Spa„l.rd,  had 

The  Spaniards  soon  overcamp  <ha  i«j-  t» 

woods,  and  condemned  to  be  burned  wK.  »"T^  ''"'".  '"'^''"  '"  ^^e 
and  waited  only  for  the  kindling  of  the  fir^  f  '*'  fHstenedto  the  stake, 
him,  wid  prufKJsed  the  eeremon?  of  banfism',,  I  advanced  towards 
Christian  pMradise.  "Are  there  "sniH.h-  ^'""""""s  of  entering  the 
that  happy  place!"  "  Ves,"  Si^d  the  nrie«t  .^f'  n  *">'  SP»n'"^«  in 
Ijey,  "  go  to  a  place  where  I  shoSd  hP  i.^Ji  l  "*'"  "»''    '•ep''«d  Hal- 

T.lk  to  me  no  more  of  your  rSion  h  1 1    ^*'  "'^  meeting  one  of  them. 

Velasquez  found  no  nfore  enef^e"'  A lUhp  """ '°  '^**-" 
him  homage.  After  the  mines  had  h«P„;„  caciques  hastened  to  do 
they  did  not  answer,  the  mhabiJal^'o^"  cJbT  h'""'^  'V^'^«  ''"""^  'hat 
were  exterminated.  A  small  part  only  of  th?«  i.Un?"^  .^^'""'^  "««'fs«. 
only  some  traces  of  cullivatiLn  at  sf  I  J«  'sJand  is  cleared ;  there  are 
plantations  are  all  confined  to  the  beantifnf  nif;      H  Matanzas;  the  fine 

Havana,  the  capital  of  Cub^i    !  r^"""^"'  P'^ms  of  the  Havana 
safest  in  the  worl5.    it  Eng'.i';h'toJ|fiJ' K'r^  ''''  '^"^"^"^  «"««<•  the 
•tored  at  the  peace  of  1763,  su  ce  Xh  time  nro^di^'  ''^''  -^"^  ''  ^•»''  re- 
taken to  render  this  key  to  all  the  SpiVZerTaS^^^^^ 


HAYTI,  OR  ST.  DOMINGO. 
This  island  was  discovered  ty  Colnmhi's  in  i-.qo  j  • 
the  largest  of  the  West  India  islands  w  1  ''"i*'  "'  "'^^^  '«  C"»>a, 
miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west  and  «vprV'  "P"''""'^.*  •""  '"""■•  hundred 
breadth.  Having  taken  possSo'n  of  U  in  tte'nTr  '5^2  °"^  hnn,lred!S 
founded  the  town  of  La  I^sabella  on  t he  .  nrti.l  "T  "'^^P''''".  Columbus 
under  his  brother  Diego  the  fir!*  e^.  *"  f  ^'"*''  '*"<^  established  in  it 

World.  It  was  in  hfg'h  Lstima  on  oMhe'  "'^  '^e  Spaniards  in  the  New 
but  this  wealth  clin.inisLd  wiT  Leintbitan?^^^^^  "'^  ^"''^  ''  «"PPhed 
compelled  to  p<  rp.tual  labour  in  the  m I'nes  "  L  it  J  '"""^'■>';  ^^hom  they' 
hose  wretched  vj.nims  were  no  mor^  Thp  cr  Lu"' •^"i''"t'>  '''«' *hen 
almost  exceed  belief.  It  is  comnitP,!  th..  cruelties  of  the  Spaniarda 
.on  of  natives  (the  number  at  ti'ilo'f'i.'i  h"''''^  '""'•«  'ha'n  a  Z' 
^^.  of  fifty  years,  by  the  Z^^^  JlLH^I^SL  7^^J^ 

JsXlTr  Jr^uSiir'  aK"f:<r:"r  ^  •"  '-^^  '»'-•     ^'-e  Span 
numbers  were   unjorted  :  5ut  the  mS  o?lh«'  '"  '.'-"^'l  '.h^-"'  ""^ 
begun  to  he  worked  with  good  effect    hoso  of  5.    ^""""^"'  having  been 
?er  of  importancf      The  RPirill   i  ** .  **'•   Domingo  were  iio  Ion- 

t..re.  whic?.  ^v..s^.uItiTa;cdl  rs  c^';;''",^  Jil«'5  ;hou|hts  to  a'  "iS- 
ginger  and  cotton,  were  anions  ihirnrn,)...^"'  '"h»eco,  cocoa,  cassia, 
tBfiiilh  century.     Th,.  innneZ  f,  m,     '"^"''"'^'"'"s  at  the  plose  of  the  six 


•  "uvou  ifieiiinjiriitaiit! 
'bey  quilted  the  i,I;;,„ 


III  iiiinilif'is  in  Ht: 


Hi-,.»i  -.r  .»  "^"ii-ments,  and 

Hi«h  of  those  regions  of  wealth 

id  nn  inlnr/., :..    .,        "^n"". 


2  third  y/rV;;,;?,' t£'MVc^,f.;r;^  7;'T'  ■•"''"'i  f-""  S" 

een  thousand  four  hundred  ai  d  ten  H^Ih      I  ''  ^.""8""<'«'  "f  only  eigh. 
toes  and  Negroes.  "^  '^"'  '"^''"ding  Spaniards,  Mesteu«,  Mulat- 

tho  ^SSiedrSit^^f  "'  ?"  "''"'«  *«»»'-^  t"»  '««5.  when 
''■'"  of  that  colony  whicnZrwarLtr''"''"*^"""''  «"^  '«»d  the  f,  mida 
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!>er8 ;  the  planters  became  rich,  and  the  negroes  became  numerous,  until 
the  fatnl  measure  of  giving  liberty  to  the  slaves  was  adopted,  without 
preparatory  means,  by  the  French  national  convention.  At  that  period 
the  ne«^roe8  ia  the  French  part  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated  at  about 
five  hundred  thousand ;  and  while  the  revolutionary  terrorists  in  France 
were  hourly  exhibiting  scenes  of  barbarity,  and  recommending  their  ac- 
tions US  worthy  of  imitation  by  all  other  nations,  the  inhabitants  of  St 
Domingo  were  precisely  in  that  unsettled  situation  wtiich  seemed  to  fa 
vour  the  commission  of  similar  atrocities,  under  the  pretext  of  avenging 
past  injuries  and  redressing  present  grievances.  In  October,  1790,  James 
Oge,  a  free  mulatto  who  had  been  in  Paris,  and  who  is  described  as  an 
enthusiast  for  liberty,  but  otherwise  humane,  returned  from  France,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgent  people  of  colour;  but  being  de- 
feated, in  March,  1791,  was  betrayed  by  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and.  with  Mark  Chavane,  his  lieutenant,  broke  alive  onths 

At  this  time  eight  thousand  troops  arrived  from  France ;   and  Maudit, 
he  new  governor,  was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers,  with  circumstances 
of  horrid  barbarity.     By  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly  of  the  15lh  of 
May,  17!)1,  people  of  colour  were  declared  eligible  to  seats  in  the  coloni?! 
assembly.     And  on  the  11th  of  September,  a  concordat,  «i  truce,  was 
sipned  between  the  whites  and  mulattoes.     B'lt  the  operation  of  thin 
trncc  was  dcstroyJ  by  an  AOaurd  decree  of  the  national  assembly  rti- 
pealing  the  decree  of  the  16th  of  May.     Open  war  in  all  its  horrors  was 
now  renewed.     It  was  no  longer  a  contesj  for  victory,  but  a  diabolic.il 
emulation  to  outvie  each  other  in  barbarmis  atrocities.    On  the  23rd  of 
.\ugusi,  1791,  Cape  Frai.*  ■<  s  was  bum'. ;  and  it  was  computed  ibut  in  the 
space  of  two  months,  upwards  of  two  thoi.jand  persons  perished  by  these 
h«)rrible  massacres,  while  not  fewer  than  ten  thousand  of  the  mulattoes 
and  negroes  died  by  famine  and  the  sword,  besides  luiinbers  that  suffered 
by  the  executioner,     Meantime  three  commissioners  arrived  from  France, 
Hccompanied  by  six  thousand  of  the  national  guards;  and  citizen  Galbaud 
was  appointed  governor.    Their  attempts,  however,  to  stop  these  enormi- 
ties, proved  fruitless,  though  they  proclaimed  the  total  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  general  indemnity. 

In  October,  1793,  a  body  of  British  under  Colonel  Wliitelock,  landed  and 
look  possession  of  Tiburon,  Treves,  Jer^mie,  Leo<>ane,  Cape  Nicholas 
Mole,  and  upwards  of  ninety  miles  of  the  eastern  coast,  with  little  opposi- 
tion. It  was.  however,  a  disastrous  acquisition  to  the  Engli.sh,  for  in  less 
than  six  months  after  their  arrival,  not  less  than  six  ihouaand,  of  whotn 
one  hundred  and  fifty  were  officers,  fell  victims  to  disease.  I^rcogane  wa» 
soon  alter  re-taken  by  the  negroes,  who  now  amouniod  to  above  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  under  their  general  Touissant  L'Onverture  :  and  Tiburon 
was  taken  by  the  French  under  General  Rigaud.  To  remedy  these  dis- 
asters another  expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  British,  but  was  attended 
with  vast  expense  and  the  loss  of  many  brave  troops.  Colonels  Brisbane 
and  Markham  were  killed;  and  at  length,  in  1798,  the  British  having 
■urrendered  Portau  Prince  and  Cape  Nicholas  Mole  to  General  Hedonville, 
the  island  was  totally  abandoned  by  them.  At  this  time  \he  name  of  Port 
au  Prince  was  changed  to  Port  Repuhlicain ;  and  the  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  taken  possession  of  by  L'Onverture;  a  man  of  superior  talenli 
and  charairter,  whose  unremitting  exertions  were  directed  to  the  iHudablf 
object  of  healing  the  wounds  and  improving  the  condition  of  every  class 
in  the  island.  The  beneficial  effects  of  such  an  admimalration  were  soon 
viaible.  The  wasted  colony  began  to  revive;  the  pluiilations  were  agait. 
drought  into  a  fertile  state ;  the  poi  is  were  opened  to  foreign  vesseU ,  snd 
aoiwithslanding  the  ravages  of  a  ten  years'  war,  the  commerce  of  .St.  !>"• 
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SErg'S'^^'^"^^""^^'  ^-»'"«the  population  also  increased  with 

year«it  was  more  t^aTSle  that  nuSr*^  forty  thousand ;  but  in^two 
an  exira,.rdinary  being  by  E  sold  e  «  «„H  „n I  "''''^"'  was  regarded  a» 
Bubjeetto  a  more  rigorouJ discip"  f  \w^ffi  "'"'^P^'*"  "'"^  "'^  «»«' 
hand;  and  had  the  poxver  0^*^  L^^H  J^lo^  "'"''"u*^*'"''"''"^^'^' P'sto''" 
thousand  men  wereTenuentlv  revtl^H^T'  '^'  '"Salterns/  Sixty 
which  occasions  two  tho2sand  nffilf  ^  """*  exercised  together;  on 
.rms,  fro,„  tl.  S^^n^rMTZ^tur^  yZ^^^^^^ 

rank,  and  without  the  smallest  svmnt  m  nf  iT  \.    f   """'*'  attention  to 
views,  says  M.  de  la  Cro  x    Tm^/     .  ^  '"subordination.     In  these  re- 

and  becaL  the  fetiche  ridJlo''rb?K''V'''f  *"  '"'^^'''^  ?«"»". 
order  to  make  himself  beUer  understood  hpfrj''"  n''^!^f  '"  *"'"•    '" 
parables,  and  often  made  use  of  the  ?oilow!„J^  .""''^  addressed  them  in 
grains  of  black  maize,  he  would  n^?xafen';f:,\7'"  V^Ihm  vessel  full  of 
to  those  who  surrounded  him  "J^  Lr.  .^f  w  f^'^'"'®  """'^^^  »"<!  «•«}• 
«re  desirous  of  enslaving ^^m  ^""  M  !     t  ^''"''' ""*'" '  the  whites,  who 
shake  the  vessel,  and  pXm  n/i   to  L  '  fl?  """"i-      "^  ^""''l  »hen 
the  white  here  and  therel"  Kiher  iSs  "  sir/h**  eyes,  exclaim,"  see 
apart  in  comparison  to  ourselves  '^    Thl  oil         t""'  ^'"  ^^^  "'''''•"  »"• 
which  resulted  from  his  w  se  aHmi„i«,  J,      8'«*"™  of  Prosperity,  however, 
The  iudepende,   e  of  S  .  dZZTT.'^T^ ^"' "(  '^"'t  continuance.' 
mi ;  and  while  the  inhab   antrj.  fe  indulK  f^^^  *'"  'H  '«'  "*"  J"'y' 
n'.ss,  a  storm  was  gather!  ff"whTchhMr;,^'"°  "^u  ''''P^"'^  '^"'""•^  happi- 
fury.    Scarcely  waf  the  peacVof  Am^"?'  "P""  ^f«!"  "f'th  accumulated 
annament  of  twenty-six  sSs  of  w.^wl.     "'^'"''^A'^''^*'"  ^  f^nnidable 
consul,  with  the  deter  n:nat  Sn  of  S.S  ,hT"''P'?  ^^  ^■'f^''  ^^  '^-^  «"» 
mingo.    On  board  this  deTivete  emhS  ?    'T^l;"^  '^"'""y  "^  «'•  Do- 
troops,  amply  furnished  whh  all  the^nnSr.  ^''T^f'^  ^^""^'♦"•^  «''0««n 
the  chief  c'ommand  w^s  c'onfiSj'to  aTne^TL^  cTe'  c^  f"^ 

of  Bonaparte.  Before  Drocpedin.7  tn  h?.!.".  .  u  '^*^'  "'^  brother- in  law- 
had  to  various  perfi  iloSs  a?^s  ^Ali."?''"'^''  ^«^'^''^«'-'  '^««""e  was 
among  the  free  peopr"?  St  DonH,  l„  ^  P  '""T  "'""^^  '°  ^^^^^  «!'«""*<»» 
pressed  in  all  the  delusive  j.r^o^.^TS^pr.M'''*'""^  '«"«'•''•  «»" 

The  chiefs  of  both  colmirs  fn  n  Fr.?!  ^"^''f.:  "'^'^  "''^^'j'  ciroulated. 
hi.nself,  who  had  seiu  I Tm  th  her^o  ..f ',""^. •"'"  '^""  «"»«  "^  Touissant 
ierviceof  the  expediVion  '"struciion.were  pressed  into  the 

expm  f;Tve  tr:.reTir?otmbTrt'?' '  ''^^  ^"  'i."'«  ^'^  '^---^ 

tour  round  the  eastern  pa?t  of  the  ishn  td  ^  7"-^'  '^'  '"^  '"*''*"»  » 
taiice  in  case  of  aitack  AnlrThl  p  '  u^  '""^  »"'^"  no  order  for  resia- 
!-viously  to  con*  iencing  ooeratron,'?'';?  '™?'*-  f*""!  disembarked,  and 
<^)frc  thought  prope  rt%  K 'Sc '  ['!  '"t""?  1!^  '''^  """""-y-  ^o 
specious  letter  from  Bonaoarre  wmHM  hi  "^^'  "^  ^'«  '^''o  «""«.  and  » 
their  tutor,  who  had  acSaSd  thJ^  frn'  p^""  Touissant.  Coisnon, 
chief  confidential  age.Ttr  i  f  .1  is  eS.t^r  '^'■"'"''  "".^  "'»«  «"«  "^  "«^ 
this  errand,  wi.h  inltr.ictionr  o  nresfr  ni^f  .?'"* ''■^"^'y ''«P»»«''  «" 
Cape,  and  to  bring  back  the  cimdren  !n  Ic  .  '*"u''  ',",^'*"'  "■«""•"  '^  ^^^ 
"rriviiig  at  Touissant's  coSnt  y^^^^^^^  not  succeed.     On 

would  not  return  fr<.m  his  "Ssion  nn.il  '.ho  '?T'"^.'*''*'  ''»  «*''"« 
man  availed  himself  of  This  Tlav  .r  v  i^  "^'''  '^'JT'  '^«  ^^"y  ''''•«'«'''- 
".other,  whosetears,  a  d  he  solidfaUon  of  th7?", ,""  ^^'}''"S'  ^  ^^eir 
er  relumed,  for  a  while  shnnk  hie  l»       .•    ^^®  children,  when  their  fath- 
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wife  and  children,  he  took  their  preceptor  into  another  apartment,  and 
gave  him  this  dignified  decision  :~"  Take  back  my  children ;  since  it 
must  be  so,  I  will  be  faithful  to  my  brethren  and  my  God."  Unwilling  to 
prolong  this  painful  scene,  Touissanl  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  the 
camp ;  and  although  a  correspondence  was  afterwards  opened  between 
him  and  Le  Clerc,  it  failed  to  produce  his  submission. 

Hostilities  now  commenced.  After  several  obstinate  conflicts  in  the 
open  field,  and  the  burning  of  several  towns,  the  blacks  found  themselves 
overpowered,  and  were  compelled  to  retire  into  the  inaccessible  fortresses 
of  the  interior,  whence  they  carried  on,  under  their  brave  chieftain,  Touis- 
sant,  a  desultory,  but  destructive  warfare  against  detached  parties  of  their 
enemies.  At  length,  however,  the  negroes  and  cultivators  were  either 
subdued  by  the  terror  of  the  French  army,  or  cajoled  by  the  deceitful 
promises  of  the  French  general,  who  had  published  ui  his  own  name,  and 
in  that  of  the  first  consul,  solemn  declarations  that  the  freedom  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  St  Domingo,  of  all  colours,  should  be  preserved  inviolate. 
But  no  sooner  did  Le  Clerc  find  that  his  plans  succeeded  than  he  threw 
aside  the  mask,  and  issued  an  order  restoring  to  the  proprietors,  or  their 
attorneys,  all  their  ancient  authority  over  the  negroes  upon  their  estates. 
This  order  at  once  opened  the  eyes  of  the  negro  population;  Touissant 
And  Chrisiophe  united  their  forces ;  and  such  was  the  fierce  and  active  na- 
ture of  their  attacks,  that  Le  Clerc  was  obliged  to  abandon  most  of  his 
former  conquests,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  town  of  C.»p8  Frangois  ;  wheie 
ho  SI  train  issued  a  proclamation,  couched  in  such  specious  terms  that  the 
lilacks  and  their  leaders  accepted  the  cond  tions  of  his  proffered  amnesty. 
This  master-piece  of  deception  having  U  us  succeeded,  and  the  French 
now  having  the  dominion  of  the  island,  began  to  put  in  execution  Iheir 
meditated  system  of  slavery  and  destruction  ;  and,  as  a  preliminary  step 
towards  this  object,  Le  Clerc  caused  Touissant  to  be  privately  seized  in 
the  night,  tqgether  with  his  fanuly,  and,  pu»»ing  him  on  board  a  fast-sail- 
ing frigate,  he  was  conveyed  to  Fran*-  as  a  prisoner,  (May,  1802). 
There,  under  a  charge  of  exciting  the  negroes  to  rebel,  he  was  committed 
to  close  custody,  and  was  no  more  heard  of  by  his  sorrowing  countrymen, 
till  his  death  was  announced  in  the  following  ye»r  as  having  taken  place 
in  the  fortress  of  Joux. 

Aroused  by  the  treachery  of  Le  Clerc,  the  black  chieftains,  Dessalines, 
Christophe,  and  Clervaux,  again  raised  their  'landards,  and  were  soon 
found  at  the  head  of  considerable  bodies  of  .roops,  ready  to  renew  the 
struggle  for  liberty,  a!id  determined  to  succeed  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Many  and  desperate  were  the  contests  which  ensued  ;  Le  Clerc  died,  and 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  French  army  by  Rochambaud;  but 
the  losses  thev  sustained  by  disease  as  wtll  as  by  this  harrassingwarfar? 
rendered  any  escape  from  Hayti  preferable  to  a  continuance  there;  and, 
as  war  had  then  recommenced  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  tlio 
French  gladly  surrendered  themselves  nrisonersof  war  to  a  British  squad- 
ron, and  were  conveyed  to  England.  The  independence  of  Hayti,  which 
had  been  first  proclaimed  in  1800,  was  thus  consolidated,  and  Dessalines 
erected  the  west  or  French  part  of  the  island  into  an  empire,  of  which  he 
became  emperor,  with  the  title  of  Jacques  I.  (January  1,  1804).  But  his 
reign  was  of  short  duration  ;  the  cruelties  he  perpetrated  caused  a  conspi- 
racy to  be  formed  against  him;  and,  two  years  after  his  coronation,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  conspirators  at  his  head-quarters,  and,  struggling 
lo  escape,  received  his  death-blow. 

The  assassination  of  Dessalines  caused  another  division  of  the  island, 
and  another  civil  war.  1  n  the  north,  Christophe  assumed  the  government, 
with  the  modest  designation  of  chief  of  the  government  of  Hayti;  while 
Petion,  a  mulatto,  asserted  his  claim  to  sovereign  power.  For  several 
^K^^  these  rival  chieftams  carried  on  a  sanguinary  contest,  with  various 
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a  successful  conspiracy  was  formed  atfainBt  him      1..^    i  j ■       u-        .1 
.illi"3^'  r?'""'^"y  republican,  the  government  of  Hayli  is  in  realitv  a„ 

open  to  all  nations,  but  w^th  certain  /xclusifraiJ^nt  1  L^  L?Ffe'nr 
Ihe  Hay tmns  also  agreed  to  pay  one  hundred  and  tiK.il  ,  ,s  of  fra.^-^ 
S;.lnn?'lf '/""'".?""""'  P«y"'e»t«.  H8  an  indemnity  for  the  l^ses  of  the 


PORTO-RICO. 

Porto. Rtco  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  U9Z-  it  =8  ahn.it  o^^  ., 
Irpd  miles   n   eiiLnh,  from  east  to  wpri   !^.w!  r    .     r  .  °^®  *'"'»- 

whi,.h  aferwanls  cost  ilTem  de.r  A^fn, i  I  r'v^ ',,  "  "  ^  «  «"<Vq«e8W 
!.ron.p,ed  the  Spaniards  to  the  most  a.roc  ous  ouTra^-s  TuTf  "^^.l'** 
uihabiiaiits  brave  and  f«.nd  <.f  libertv     8,?^  1«  .1"      .  A''"/ f"""d  the 

_-,  aa  i.._jr  wsifv  jr.iu  lu  uuuui  wiioMicr  116  WAS  dead  wr  living; 
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(hoy  begged  pardon  many  times  for  the  accident  that  had  happened.  Thif> 
farce  lasted  three  days;  till  at  len{/th  being  convinced,  by  the  putridity  of 
the  body,  that  it  was  possible  fur  Spaninrds  to  die,  the  Indians  ruse  on  all 
sides  upon  their  oppressors,  and  massacred  upwards  uf  one  hundred 
of  them. 

Ponce  de  Leon  immediately  assembled  all  the  Castilians  who  had  es- 
caped, and  fell  upon  the  India  ;  ;  ,  - .  =  'li-.torians  relate,  had  the  extreme 
folly  to  suppose  that  these  Si  »iiU:is  v.vre  ihe  same  that  had  been  killed 
and  were  cume  to  life  ag;;  :.  id  Agb!  (Ufim.  Under  this  ridiculous  nnd  al- 
most incredible  persuasion,  (i/eailMig  to  continue  a  war  with  men  who  re- 
vived  after  death,  they  submitted  agaiiuto  the  yoke  of  a  cruel  foe;  and 
being  condemned  to  the  mines,  six  hundred  thousand  are  said  to  have 
fallen  martyrs  to  the  sword  or  the  toils  of  slavery. 

Under  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain,  in  1788,  the  population  was 
little  more  than  eighty  thousand  ;  whereas  it  amounted.  <n  1836,  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand,  and  it  was  rjuj/i«)stil  u>  contain  ivear 
four  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  an  eighth  are  slaves.  Previously  to 
18)6,  Porto-Rico  being  excluded  from  all  direct  intercouse  with  oilier 
countries  excepting  Spain,  was  but  slowy  progressive.  At  that  period, 
however,  a  rojal  decree  appeared,  which  exempted  the  trade  between 
Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and  Porio-Rrco  from  all  duties  for  fifteen 
years;  and  she  was  then  also  permitted  to  carry  on  a  free  trade,  uiidci 
reasonable  duties,  with  other  countries.  These  wise  and  liberal  meas- 
ures have  wonderfully  contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island ;  and 
their  coffee,  sugar,  and  tobacco  planlaiions  are  now  in  a  thriving  condi- 
tion. In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  Porto-Rico  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Knglish  ;  but  they  did  not  long  retain  it,  owing  to  the 
prevalence  of  disease  ammig  the  troops.  The  government,  laws,  and 
mstitutions  are  nearly  similar  to  those  established  in  the  other  trans- 
atlantic colonies  of  Spain. 


BARBADOES. 

This  is  the  most  easterly  island  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  twenty-two 
miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  in  breath,  from  east  to 
west.  The  time  of  its  discovery  is  not  certain,  nor  by  whom  ;  but  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  on  their  way  to  Brazil.  However, 
the  English  touched  there  in  1615,  and,  landing  some  men  in  1625,  made 
their  first  permanent  settlement.  In  1{;27,  the  earl  of  '  cmbroke  obtained 
a  grant  of  the  island  in  trust  for  Sir  William  Conrteen,  unknown  to  the 
earl  of  Carlisle,  who  had  before  obtained  a  grant  of  all  the  Caribbee  ntlands 
from  James  I.  The  first  pUinters  were  gentlemen  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  principally  of  the  parliamentary  party. 

The  country  bore  not  the  least  appearance  of  having  ever  been  peopled: 
there  was  no  kind  of  beast  of  pasture  or  of  prey;  no  fruit,  herb,  or  root, 
fit  for  the  support  uf  human  life;  but  the  soil  was  good,  and  si.!in  b('i;an 
to  submit  to  cultivation.  I'opulatiini  iticreased  tnrough  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures, and  the  civil  wars  of  England  added  prodigiously  tli  relo;  Bar- 
badoes,  in  twenty-five  years  from  its  first  settletnetu,  containing  upwards 
of  fifty  thousand  whites,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  negroes  ami  Indiiin 
slaves.  The  former  of  these  they  bought,  and  the  latter  they  seized  itpnn 
without  any  pretence.  In  1676,  the  population  and  trade  were  at  tlieit 
highest  pitch;  four  hundred  ships,  averaging  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  each,  were  employed;  since  which  the  island  has  been  much  ott  the 
Jecline. 

B'.iibadoes  has  been  frequently  visited  by  hurricanes,  of  which  those  ol 
August  10,  1674,  Octuber  lU,  1760,  and  August  11.  1831,  have  been  the 
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most  destrurtive  in  their  effects;  but  the  fury  and  violence  of  the  last 
hurricane  far  exceeded  that  of  either  of  the  former;  in  it  twenlv-five 
hundred  persons  were  killed,  and  the  loss  of  property  amounted  to  two 
millions  and  a  half  sterling.  By  the  munificent  aid  of  the  British  Darlia- 
ment,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  the  planters  have  now  recovered 
from  these  losses.  I'he  population,  as  in  the  adjoining  islands,  may  prop- 
erly be  divi.ted  into  four  classes-  Creole  or  native  whiles;  EuroDean 
whites;  Creoles  of  mixed  blood;  and  native  blacks.  Barbadues  has  all 
along  remained  in  possession  of  the  English.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
bishop  of  Barba.ioes  and  the  Leeward  Islands;  and  the  clerical  establisli- 
ment  is  on  a  very  respectable  and  effective  scale- 


ST.  CHRISTOPHER'S,  OR  ST.  KITT'S. 
Tms  island,  which  b»>longs  to  Great  Britain,  was  discovered  in  MOa  bv 

of  all  the  English  and  French  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Both 
nations  arrived  there  on  the  same  day  in  1U25;  they  shared  the  island 
between  ti.em;  signed  a  perpetual  neutrality;  and  entered  into  a  mutual 
engagenrient  to  assist  each  other  against  their  common  enemy,  the  Soan- 
rnrds.  War  coninienced  between  England  and  France  in  1GG6,  and  St 
Chrisfophers  became  a  scene  of  carnage  for  nearly  half  a  century,  ter^ 
minating  only  with  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  in  ITO-^  Th^ 
island  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  by  four  broad.  There  is  no  ha'rbour  iJ 
the  couutrv,  uor  the  appearance  of  one.  «««iuuur  in 


NEVIS. 


„r3  h  n]  ,.  '  "'T  belonging  to  the  British,  was  originally  discoT- 
"^^,.by^*''"'"^'«5  »''d  the  English,  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  settled 
on  .tin  lt,28.  It  is  separated  from  St.  Christopher's  by  a  narrow  channel; 
and  IS  properly  only  one  very  high  mountain,  about  seven  miles  ovep 
each  way.  It  vvas  ravaged  by  the  French  in  1706,  and  the  next  year  al- 
most  destroyed  by  the  most  violent  hurricane  ever  recorded 


ANTIGUA. 

Antigua,  a  West  Indian  island,  belonging  to" Great  Btita'n  is  one  of 
those  denominated  ihe  Windward  Islandf.  'it  was  callS  by  he  Sve. 
Xaymaca  but  C.luinbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  la\  igu" 
The  island  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  by  eighteen  broad.  Col  irnbul 
discovered  ,1  m  1492,  but  it  was  found  totally  uninhabited  by  th  se  few 
l-renchnien  who  (led  thither  in  1629,  upon  being  driven  from  St  Christ^ 
phers  by  the  Spaniards,  -he  want  of  fresh  waiter  induceTthe  fugi  tve, 
to  return  as  soon  as  they  ,.uld.  It  appears  that  in  1640  there  were  about 
thirty  English  faimiies  settled  in  this  island  ;  and  the  i  un  berw-.s  n^ 
much  increased  when  Charles  11.  granted  the  property  to  Lord  WillouJS 

ta^,uinl!firr'"h  ."r'  '«'-d«hip  sent  over  a  c.msiderable  number  of  inhabi- 
tants m  1666;  but,  from  that  lime  till  1680,  it  grew  nothing  but  indigo  and 

Strn:rod.'.'p^  '.f "  ';r"^  ■•^"""^  '^^^'" '«  '^e  stateVcollll  ef  cS 
3i3a  uL  <?  11  P  "'!"■?  "«  'l'^""-  '^^'^  ^«'b°""  «f  the  island, 
6r  t   h  ,  .V  ^"''*^  •'"-'"''  "^"-'"'ur.  "e  the  best  belonging  to  the 

UnU-h  government  in  these  seas;  and  the   whole  is  so  much  ««cQm 
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parsed  with  rocks  and  shoals,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for  those  unat? 
quainted  with  its  navigation  U>  eiTect  a  landing.  For  this  cause  it  hni* 
remained  unmolested  by  the  French  in  all  the  late  wars. 


MONTSERRAT. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  1493,  who  gave  it  the 
name  uf  a  mountain  in  Catalonia,  which  it  resembled  in  shape.  It  is 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  live  in  its  broadest  part.  'I'lie  English 
landed  here  in  1632,  and  soon  after  drove  off  all  the  natives.  The  pro- 
gress or  the  colony  was  slow ;  and  it  acquired  no  kind  of  importance  till 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  culture  of  sugar  took 
place.  It  has  no  harbour,  nor  even  a  tolerable  road  ;  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels are  under  the  necessity  of  putting  to  sea  when  they  see  a  storm  ap- 
proaching     li  is  in  the  possession  o^'lhe  English. 


JAMAICA. 

Jamaica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  British  West  India  islands, 
was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second  voyage,  in  1494.  It  is  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  and  its 
average  breadth  about  foiiy  miles,  bearing  a  resemblance  to  a  long  oval. 
In  150-2,  Columbus  was  driven  upon  the  island  by  a  storm,  and  having  lust 
his  shi|is,  he  implored  the  humanity  of  the  natives,  who  gave  him  all  the 
assistance  that  natural  pity  suggetsts.  They  soon,  however,  grew  tired 
of  supporting  strangers,  and  insensibly  withdrew  from  their  neighbour- 
hood. The  Spaniards,  who  had  already  treated  the  Indians  ungenerou.s- 
ly,  now  took  up  arms  aganisl  one  of  their  chiefs,  whom  they  accused  of 
severity  toward  ihein.  OoluniViip  forced  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  his 
people,  in  order  to  extricate  himself  from  s(»  perilous  a  situation,  availed 
himself  of  one  of  those  natural  j.iienumena.  in  which  a  man  of  geniu.s 
may  sometimes  find  a  resource.  From  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired ut 
astronomy,  he  knew  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was>  fast  approaching. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance,  and  summoned  all  tiie  caciques 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  come  and  hear  something  that  concerned  them, 
and  was  essential  to  their  preservation.  lie  then  stood  up  in  the  midst  oi 
them,  and  having  upbraided  them  with  their  cruelty,  in  suffering  him  and 
his  distressed  companions  almost  to  perish,  he  thus  emphatically  addressed 
them  :  "  To  punish  you  for  this,  the  God  whom  1  worship  is  going  to  strike 
you  with  his  most  terrible  judgments.  This  very  evening  you  will  see 
*he  moon  turn  red,  then  grow  dark,  and  withhold  its  li<rht  from  you.  This 
will  be  only  a  prelude  to  your  calamities,  if  you  ohslinalcly  persist  in 
refusing  to  give  us  food."  He  had  scarcely  done  speaking,  when  his  pro- 
phecies were  fulfilled.  The  Indiana  were  terrified  beyond  measure;  ibey 
begged  for  mercy,  and  promised  to  do  anything  thai  he  should  desire.  He 
ttieii  told  them,  that  Heaven,  moved  with  their  repentance,  was  appeased, 
and  thai  nature  was  going  to  resume  her  natural  course.  From  that  mo- 
ment provisions  weres  ent  from  all  quarters;  and  the  Spaniards  were  never 
in  want  of  anything  during  the  time  they  remained  there. 

It  was  Don  iJicgo  Colunibuti,  son  of  the  discoverer,  that  first  fixed  the 
Sjianiards  in  Jamaica.  In  1500,  he  sent  thither  seventy  robbers  from  St. 
Domingo,  under  the  command  of  John  de  Esquimel;  and  olhei's  soon  fol- 
lowed. These  wretches  went  over  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  but 
to  shed  human  blood;  in  fact,  they  never  appear  to  have  sheathed  their 
swords  wliile  there  was  an  inhabitant  left.  The  murderers  raised  several 
settlements  upon  the  ashes  of  the  natives;  but  that  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Ve- 
ga, was  the  only  one  that  could  su^iport  itself.    The  iuhubituuts  of  tliut 
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fown  contented  themselves  wifh  ii«ii,»  .         .1. 

plantations,  and  ih^  ovSs  theV  m  ^d^K  "?  •  n^""''  "^  ^""'^  f«w 
coasts.     The  whole  popuCon  6^  thi  .n?«^  ""P"  "'?'  P««««^  ^V  'heir 
that  fed  this  race  of  destroyers  SonsittPH  „T^.:  "^'"17^'^  '"  "'«  '*"'«  spot 
and  as  many  slaves  when  thp  1.'?,^  k  '^'^  "'^  *^"'  ''^'^e"  hundred  whites 
it,  and  sKiled  ihe?e  in  1655     ThI  P    Tu^^"^  a"acked  the  town,  took 
discord  along  with  them     At  fiTst  the"new  '"i""^'"  ^'"^  ^«'^'  sources  of 
three  tl.ous  J,d  of  that  fanaScal  armv  »h    »f  "J?^  T^  ""'y  "'habited  by 
der  the  standards  of  the  repScJn  pi7v     ^^ '^"""'^'  '•""'  '-'""T'^red  un^ 
a  multi.nde  of  royalists,     the  diviSwhTl  h  T'^  '''?  '"""""'e'l  ^y 
•  time,  and  with  so  much  violenpl  TJ^  which  had  prevailed  for  so  long 
followed  them  beyo,7the  Tas      0„p  n»rf"/^^  ^T"  P"'*«« '"  ^"ropef 
of  Cromwell;  the W  trusted"  to  th^ °.n7   ''"™/'^'^  '"  ">«  ^roteetio, 
in  secret,  a  royalist.    The  name  of  hi!      '"'"■  "^  '"'^  ''^^^'<  '^ho  was, 
his  disi'.terestcll  behaviour  he  ?nforriHl^°''T'""  "'««  ^^''^'ey;  and  by 
was  restored  to  the  cr. mn.  a  fo  m  of  HiM*"'''"''''^-     ^^'"'"  f-'^arles  IL 
Ht  Jamaica,  modelled  like  'those  of  the  o^,fr"ui"T"'  '"''  established 
mother  country.     The  governor  reDreseniPH  .hf'l'"^''  "^u""  '^^'  "^  'he 
peers;  and  three  deputies  S  eacMown  xv  fh%  '"";  '^^  '^ouncl.  the 
ra^r-lL^'^e^xS'""--    ^"-^^'^-d-eiVSL'rvaSa;;-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ginrho^Zndet?reTeS''  'SVaJS^eJ^t?^  '"^^'^"--'  «  -'  "' 
Here  the  spoils  of  Mexico  and  Per  mpT'wfth  »'/T'''  ^^  ^"'^"'=«- 
here  "extravagance  and  debaiicherv  hpM  .k  ■  ""^"^y  reception;  and 
tiveraccbocanre  extinct,  or  anSlaTeH  iJ  ^^"'  ''°"'"''  '"'  '''*«  dcstruc- 
of  the  murders  they  committed  ThSi"''''"'^''"^"^^  »<■  'he  frequency 
maicaandthe  Spanish  SSt  hIJ  if  m^'^"  "^r'^^  "»  between S 
dilations,  brought  into  theTrmBr  „     '    a  ^^30,  according  to  the  best  cal- 

court  of  MadrS  thought  t2p"ra"'sZ'to1t-^hv'""'\"?  ^'^^""»"-  ^^^ 
sion  of  foreign  ships  into  tirSnanishMrh.'  ^  P™hibiting  the  admis- 
ever.  But  the  people  of  Jamafca  sunnorS  Ih*"'  '7  P'"''''^'«=«  ^hat-  . 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sush  ZTT^  'hemse  ves  in  this  trade 
five  per  cent,  upon  every  artiHe  of  S"h  h^'^'.h^  """7*"^  '^^  ^^P'^in 
After  the  establishing  of  reiser  sh  ml  hJ  «  ^"1"^^  smuggling, 

mmished;  and  somelime  prS'' rth?  vpT;^^-'^^  gradually  cH- 
about  de56,0^0  per  annum  ThrRriHch  >^"  '^^*^'  "  '"^^  reduced  to 
restore  or  recov'er  the  profit  of  U  fh  n  fhtZ";1h^  'k  '^''  '""'^  ^^'^^ing  lo 
pair  the  losses  of  Jamaica  was  to  ^eft  1  frtl  '  hest  expedient  to%e- 
doneihan  the  Spanish  American  shioifl,SH''!7';u  ^h is  was  no  sooner 
exchange  their  gold  and  sdver  1h  n?h  ^*''^  ''V"'^'"  '^^»'"  «»  l^arls,  to 
tures  of  England.  '  ^""^  ''^'''""  commodities,  for  the  nianufac 

it  ^sSnS';?E£S.^'s  t^^tlrc^r&if;;'  f^r  'y  ^^^  --<^« 

running  far  out  into  the  sea  and  shins  o    i?^  k  ''^'l""  **  P°*"'  "^  "and 
up  close  to  the  wharfs.     When  Se^L   hnrr/.""'^'"'^ 'V"' '^^ 
June.  1692.  this  town  contained  two  thonsWK   *"*PP«".f '  «"  'he  7th  of 
destroyed,  and  vast  ni.mhprJ  !.f         '"ousHnd  houses,  all  of  which  were 

folio  Jd  bv  an  Jpiden""  s"ast  S" ^.Ed'off  th'"'^  -^'"l-ke  waS 
fort  Royal  was  soon  rebuilt ;  butTn  Januarv  ?,o?  ^^^  thousand  more, 
great  <  alamity,  a  fire  nearly  reZc  g  in«  J'h  ^"^' '' ''''Penenced  another 
moved  to  Kingston.  It  w/s,  hoSr  b  h  »  .k-  , '^""y  P""P'«  ""^^  re- 
toward  its  former  grandeur  whHntttL        *  't"",'^  ""'e«  »'»!  was  rising 

Lilly's,  after  the  earthanakp  v«hi,.i!  i  .  ".  '^^'-'  '^'""m  a  plan  of  Colonel 
ful  city,  laul  out  i^sq^erw  ^t^S'^ti^^'J^''^''*'-.  "  '«  »  hS 
others  at  right  angles.  Theharhnnri!.  '*'®  "'"^  regular,  crossed  by 
one  hundreJ  shipsf  or  more,  in  sa^''  'P'''**""'  «"^  '^'•P^^le  of  aduutting 
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MARTINIQUE. 

Martinhick,  one  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  the  principal  oi 
th'i  French  C.iribbee  islands,  is  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  iu 
average  breadth.  It  was  first  settled  by  M.  Desnambouc,  a  Frenchman, 
in  the  year  163.'y.  Avi:h  only  one  hundred  men  from  St.  Christctpher's.  He 
chose  raliier  to  have  ii  peopled  from  thence  than  from  Europe  ;  as  t>'i  fore- 
saw that  men  tired  from  the  fatigue  of  a  long  voyage  would  be  likely  tt 
perish,  after  their  arrival,  either  from  the  climate,  or  the  hardships  inci- 
dent to  most  emigrations.  They  completed  their  first  settlement  without 
any  difficulty.  The  natives,  intimidated  by  fire-arms,  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises, gave  up  to  the  French  the  western  and  the  southern  parts  of  ths 
island,  and  retired  to  the  other.  This  tranquillity  was  of  sliori  duration. 
The  Caribs,  when  they  saw  those  enterprising  strangers  d;iily  increasing, 
were  resolved  to  extirpate  them  :  they  therefore  called  in  the  natives  0/ 
the  neighbouring  isles  to  their  assistance,  and  suddenly  attacked  a  littls 
forttliat  had  been  newly  erected.  They  were,  however,  repulsed,  leaving 
upwards  of  sevan  hundred  of  their  best  warriors  dead  upon  the  spot. 
After  this  check,  they  disapptaied  for  a  long  time  ;  and  when  ihry  did  ap. 
pear,  it  was  with  presents  in  their  hands  for  their  conquerors. 

The  Indians,  whose  manner  of  life  requires  a  vast  extent  of  land,  find- 
ing themselves  daily  more  straitened,  waylaid  the  French  who  frequented 
the  woods,  and  destroyed  them.  Twenty  men  had  been  killed,  !)ef()re  any 
one  was  able  to  account  for  their  disappearance.  No  sooner  was  it  dis- 
covered, than  the  aggressors  were  pursued,  their  houses  burnt,  their  wives 
and  children  massacred;  and  those  few  that  escaped  the  carnage,  fled 
from  Martinique,  and  never  appeared  there  any  more. 

The  French,  by  ibis  retreat,  became  sole  masters  of  the  island.  They 
were  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  first  consisted  of  such  as  liad  paid  their 
passage  to  the  island,  and  those  were  called  inhabitants.  The  govern- 
ment  distributed  lands  to  them,  which  became  their  absolute  property  upon 
paying  a  yearly  tribute.  These  had  under  their  connnaiid  a  number  ol 
disorderly  people,  sent  from  Europe,  at  their  expense,  whom  they  called 
tngagii,  or  bondsmen.  This  engagement  was  a  kind  of  slavery  for  lhre« 
-ears,  and  when  it  expired  they  becani'5  free.  The  first  culiivaiinii  was 
.-onfincd  to  tobacco,  cotttui,  Hiinato,  and  indigo.  That  of  sugar  was  intro- 
duced in  1(J60.  Benjamin  Da  Costa,  ter  years  after,  planted  ciiena.  In 
1718,  all  the  cocoa-trees  were  destroyed  oy  the  season,  and  the  coHee-tre« 
immediately  took  its  place. 

Early  in  l!.e  eighteenth  century,  Martinique  became  the  mart  for  all  the 
windward  French  sclilements  ;  and  Port  Royal  became  the  magazine  for 
all  matters  of  ex(;hange  between  tlie  colonies  and  the  moth'  r  cmnitry. 
The  proxpiriiy  of  this  island  was  very  great  until  the  war  of  1744,  when 
a  stop  was  put,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  Span- 
ish colonies,  by  the  introduction  of  registered  ships. 

Martinique  was  taken  by  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  y<  »t  1762, 
and  returned  to  France  in  July,  170.3.  It  was  again  taken  by  Ih;;  Kngliah 
in  180«,  but  restored  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Amiens.  The  empresi 
Josephine,  and  her  first  husband,  the  viscount  Beauharnoi?,  were  nativci 
of  this  island. 


GUADALOUPE. 

(Ju*nAi.oiip«,  H  valuable  island  colony  belonging  to  France,  wns  one  ol 
llin  discoveries  of  Columbus.  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  about  iweniy-flfs 
Otil«B  long  and  thirteen  broad.     It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  « 
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par,  wh,ch  ,»  ™,n„,„„ly  called  G,a„do..e,re,  ha'^'b"  ,f  SrKured'  b" 
months;  faSe  stS  ed Xm  h  t h^fLf '"'\''""'.^^        exlu.u.ied  in  two 

the  calamities  they   ,arbrXl,nLlh.rn^Y  '"''"^"•"'"«  H'^^'  '^^-^'Ped 

fond  of  iiovelly.     But  stiij  the  Drosner  iv    ,f      rf  .    '  ^^  '''"ropeatu 

obstHcU's  HrisiiHrimm  i  8  8ituaUnn'^   M^  of  .  uadalo.ipe  was  impeded  by 
of  traffic,,  from  u«  r^ve,  ie  t  ?.H  b<M,rs  and '2^^^  ''">'  '^"-''^ 

pmmmmm 

had  been  slow.  i-owevtr,  as  rapid  as  the  hrst  attempts 

months,  i,,«hi.-h  time  the  iilfm-rSf' I      '^^^  a^'"  •'«  8'<'g«  of  thre. 


ST.  LUCIA. 


les  in 
ill  the 

I 'race- 


St.  Lucia  wn«  discovered  by  Cojiimbui,  niul  !■  ahoiit  ihir»w  mil- 
'■"Kth,  by  twelve  -„  breadth.    ^I'he  Kn^lis I  l"Ll  pojs?  1 1,     f  Tt 

ii.c»,oioii\  WHH  decliiiiiiff,  when  it  u-««  t»b«n  i...  .i.~  t'..-i:-i.    - 


HII'J 

wh,- 
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evacuated  it  in  lfi66.  They  had  scarce  left  it.  when  the  French  appeared 
a^ain  on  .he  island.  Twenty  years  after,  the  English  drove  out  the  French. 
The  English  again  quitted  it;  and  it  at  length  remained  wholly  without 
culture. 

In  1718.  Marshal  d'Estrees  obtained  a  grant  of  St.  Lucia,  and  sentovei 
a  commandant,  troops,  and  inhabitants.  This  gave  umbrage  to  the  cour. 
of  London,  which  had  a  prior  claim;  therefore,  the  French  ministry  or- 
dered that  things  should  be  put  into  the  same  state  as  they  were  before 
the  grant.  In  1722,  the  duke  of  Montague  had  a  grant  of  St.  Lucia  from 
the  British  ministry.  This  gave  uneasiness  to  France,  and  it  was  at  length 
agreed,  in  1736,  that  neither  nation  sliould  occupy  it.  but  that  both  should 
"wood  and  water"  there.  However,  the  peace  of  1763,  gave  to  France 
this  htng-coiitcsted  territory.  During  the  American  war,  1778,  it  w*,is 
taken  by  llie  Englioh.  It  was  afterwards  given  up  to  France ;  then  again 
captured  by  tlie  English  in  1803,  with  whom  it  now  remains,  having  been 
80  definitely  assigned  by  the  treaty  of  Paris. 


ST.  VINCENT. 

THts  island  was  discovered  by  the  same  enterprising  nnvigator,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  as  the  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is 
about  sixteen  miles  long,  and  eight  broiid.  For  some  time  after  its  dis- 
covery, it  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  red  Caribs,  the  original  pos- 
sessors of  tlie  western  archipelago.  In  1660,  when  the  English  and  French 
agreed  that  Dominica  and  St.  Vmcf  nl  should  be  left  to  tlfe  Caribs  as  their 
property,  some  of  these  natives,  who  till  then  had  been  dispersed,  relireJ 
uito  the  forinrr ;  but  the  greater  part  into  the  latter.  This  population  wag 
soon  afli-r  increased  by  a  race  of  Africans,  whose  origin  was  never  posi- 
tively ascertained.  It  is  supposed  that  they  were  slaves  intended  for  the 
Kpainsh  rtiarkets,  and  wrecked  upon  the  coast.  But  by  whatever  chance 
these  fitriiij,'crs  were  brought  into  the  island,  is  now  of  no  importance. 
The  natives  treated  thqm  with  kindness,  and  mingled  with  them  in  mar- 
riage; from  whence  sprung  the  race  called  black  Caribs. 

In  171!),  many  inhabitants  of  Martinique  removed  to  St.  Vincent.  The 
first  who  came  there  settled  peaceably,  not  only  with  the  consent,  but  by 
the  assistance  of  the  red  Caribs.  This  success  induced  others  to  ftdlow 
their  example  ;  but  these,  whether  from  jealousy,  or  some  other  motive 
lauijlit  these  Caribs  a  fatal  secret;  it  was,  that  they  could  sell  their  lanr's 
This  knowledge  induced  them  to  measure,  and  fix  boundaries;  and  fmin 
that  instant  [leace  was  banished  from  the  island. 

The  black  t'aribs  no  sooner  knew  the  price  which  the  Europeans  set 
upon  the  lands  they  inhabited,  than  they  claimed  n  share  with  the  red 
Carih.s,  and  also  a  share  in  all  fuliiie  sales.  Provoked  at  being  denied  ii 
part  of  these  |)rofits,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  sepaniie  tribe,  swore 
never  more  to  associate  with  the  red  Caribs,  chose  a  chief  of  their  own, 
and  declared  war.  In  this  war  they  were  successful,  made  themselves 
masters  of  all  the  leeward  CDast,  and  required  of  the  Europ'nns  (hat  they 
should  again  buy  the  hinds  tin  y  had  already  nurclmsed,  A  Kremlinim; 
attempted  to  show  the  deed  of  his  purchase  of  the  same  lands  winch  he 
had  louuhl  of  a  red  Carib;  "I  kimw  not,"  said  the  black  Carib,  "what 
thy  paper  says;  but  read  what  is  wrnten  on  my  arrow.  There  yon  may 
•ee,  III  chiUHClers     '     '     '         •  •        ■       — 


which  do  not  lie,  that  if  you  do  not  give  me  what  I  do- 
mahd,  I  will  g.i  Hiid  burn  your  hi>u»>e  this  niglit."    Time,  which  brings  on 

:*hange  of  interests,  put  an  end  to  these  (lis- 


nurn  vnur 
a  change  of  mensurcs  with  a  cl      ^ 

turban*  e».     The  I  r«nch  became,  in  their  turn,  the 'strongest.     In  less  than 
twenty  years  the  populutioii  amounted  to  eight  hundred  whiles  and  thrfif 
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1779  it  was  re-4tam  by  Sf  enX  l'^l"u  .- ^^  *^,  ''T«  ^*"  ^ ' «»'    I" 
1783.  '        iJiencJi ,  but  it  reverted  to  Great  Britain  in 

The  English  had  no  sooner  tjot  nosq.^.sm'nn  +t.„„  *i,  • 
deprive  the  cultivators  of  tlie  kmW  ?  '  ^^  ^^''^  '^'"<^'^  ""  «>-Jer  to 
The  settlers  remonstrated  against  a  nl^iT-''  ^'^P^''^^''  ""'^^^  redeemed, 
garded;  and  the  lands  iLe^TerJZftlZn^^^^^^  ""''''  ^'''^- 
indiscriminately.  This  severity  nmn  tl  r  ^^"^'  nimistry,  to  be  sold 
Martin,  Marf.mlante,  GuadaSe  and  M  ."•  "^''P'r'  ,'^"'"«  ^^'«"t  to  St. 
St.  Lucia.  The  C  iribs  s?  1]  rccun.tf  H 1  '^■"^'  ^"^,  "'"  greater  ,,art  to 
which  conta.r.ed  fine  plains  but  afinJ  lf?"lT"^  '"'''  of  the  island, 
ordered  so  'o  do  by  thi  End Nb    ,,e     '  ?/f  "l^  *"  «^'"«"ate  them  when 

These  untlutunate  people  dJSedthonL^^  """^  ^«  «""'1'<-'1  them, 

during  several  jeaVs  but  wo^p  nf  ll , f^'f  '\'*''  oxtraordina.y  courage 
partirad  been  ext  "ndna^eJ  W  I^'tf  K^^  '""^"VS  '^'^  fe"-<^«tt? 
or  were  sent  off  tlio  island.  '         *^®  remamdcr  either  fled, 


DOMTNIOA. 

nn?rz  bSrSs'i:£:;™jrtJ?,r'  '^  '^^n^"'^*^  -"-  '-^, 

"uly  by  its  natives.  In  1732  nine  inn^l'?^  ^y^T-  ""«"^«'''l^  i.-habiteJ 
found  there,  dispersed  in  thirty  wo  pK  ""V'"'^^-^^'«''*  ^^«'''»»«  ^^ere 
and  f.,rtyM.inoFxM.ch  lived  hfrcrshMpM^^^^  ""''  *'"-'^°  '"'»'l>-ed 

1763,  when  it  became  an  Ena  ish  co  n t  i^  '°  'f  "'"'^'-  ^*  *''«  I*^"'^'^^  of 
dred  whites,  nn.l  two  tlonS  black?'  1^'  ""?*'  *"  ''«"f"''»  ^'-^  ''»»- 
French  in  1778,  l>„t  reZr  T'J  tl  fp  nce^f%m'  Z  '"''T'}  ^^  "'« 
of  this  island  to  th«  English  is  its  sit.,  fil  ^K™-  ^ho  great  advantage 
Guadaloupo  and  Marti  lioue  anll^/^  .'i  /•*  "  "^"""'^  equi-di.tant  from 
.afoand  connnodio  Xan<rLv3  eS!!  tf-^  ^?"'  •'^"''^'•'  ""^1  ^t* 
to  intercept,  without  risk.  £V:S^^  SKtr'^Sr'"" 


^P'-^h 


GRENADA. 

t'.S7.nnc^'i^:i,,;rtei:i;t;arx^*"  ?r  ^t "'"' '« '^^-^ 

iettling  there  a.  Wriy  a  ?he  ^  '038  if  ?.""''  ''•'■'"'■'''  "  I"-<'.iect  for 
execution  till  lOCl.  At  tl  dr  n,,iv„I  .1  ^  *''^^  "r"""  •'"'•''^''^  ''t  into 
knives,  and  a  Imrr.l  ot  bra  ,  y  t ,  I..,  ' I'l  T^m*  ^^^^  .''•''t'^I'of.s,  some 
there;  and  imagining  thoy     i  \    ^/b  "^^^^^ 

assumed  the  soveirii/ntv  n,wl  1  '  ""^""'"'  tlie  inland  with  these  trifles, 
to  contend  wiri.  t  ,c  n  li'o  "i  <  r  ."[ooi  tT  '^'"T  Ti'oC^aribs,  unabf^ 
"ess  inspires  to  ro-.d  .^-0  si         \ir;  ,;:;'''""/  TY  which  weak- 

colony,  destroyed  all  the  nativertl .  w  ^^  '^'-^f  '^'  ''"'•)"""t  t''^'  i"f"nt 
•niwrnblo  people  t  ok  rCf  r  m  ^  l"""^-  T''^'  ic.nalrMlor  of  these 
tI.row  theii,s;!'v;s  ,„.„  al  ?  S  tlu  t'T  7^^  ^^^'""^  ''••"'"-"•  t" 
hands  of  an  iniplacaldo  e     ,,V   T  u>    L    'i  "','/',"".".'  ^"  '"""  !'""  tht" 

French  Ik  1  1  i"  L  i  ilT^i^''^^'  V'^'^'  «'""«  »»  «""  retains.  Tli 
wI.o,n  It  was  contaed     y'       \:i;  ;■  ;7:o?>'^'r^  p  tho  Hiitish,  t<. 

"'took  it  in  1700,  but  restored  it  in  iffi  «L     ?i    .    .".  ^'■''"'''''  '"•"•'ver, 
'         '^-'orea  uin  1788,  agreeable  to  the  treaty  of  pcaca 


If"^ 
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TRINIDAD. 

This  is  thn  most  southerly  of  the  Windward  Islands,  and,  next  to  Ja- 
mnica,  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  West  India  islands  bcfongina 
to  fireat  Uritain.  It  lies  immediately  olf  the  north-east  coast  of  Colom- 
bia, being  only  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  first  visited 
by  Columbus  in  1498,  at  the  time  he  discovered  the  river  Orinoco.  Its 
favouiable  situation  for  carrying  on  trade  with  .the  main,  as  well  as  the 
neighbouring  islands,  its  extent,  fruitfulness,  and  the  convenience  of  its 
harbours,  make  it  an  object  of  considerable  importance;  indeed,  so  fertile 
is  the  soil,  that  not  more  than  a  thirtieth  part  of  its  surface  is  incapable 
of  cultivation.  Cocoa  is  more  extensively  grown  in  Trinidad  than  in 
any  of  the  other  Hrilish  Antilles,  and  is  of  superior  quality;  but  its  sugar 
plantations  are  still  more  important.  Coffee,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
also  come  to  perfection  here,  though  the  quantities  grown  are  but  small ; 
but  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  adjacent  tropical  climates  are  found' 
in  abmulance ;  and  the  pines  transplanted  from  France  or  Spain  are  said 
to  be  equal  to  the  parent  stork. 

The  mineral  products  of  Trinidad  are  considerable,  but  the  most  abun 
dant  is  that  of  asphaltum,  which  is  found  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
lake  Urea,  or  Fitch  lake ;  part  of  which  is  in  a  liquid  state,  and  consists 
of  fluid  pitch  of  unknown  depth,  in  a  state  of  slow  ebullition,  and  exhaling 
a  strong  bituminous  and  sulphurous  odour.  Exclusive  of  this  pitch  lake, 
Trinidad  has  several  extinct  volcanic  craters  and  other  positive  evidences 
of  volcanic  agency.  Is  is,  however,  happily  exempt  from  the  destructive 
scourge  of  hurricanes.  Although  discovered  in  1498,  Trinidad  was  not 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Spaniards  until  1558,  when  a  similar  scene 
of  extermination  of  the  natives  occurred  ^s  marked  most  of  the  other 
territories  in  the  New  World  which  fell  under  their  power.  Raleigh 
visited  it  in  1595;  and  the  French  took  it  in  1696,  but  soon  after  re- 
stored it  to  the  Spaniards,  who  held  it  till  it  was  taken  by  the  English 
ill  1797,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Amiens. 


ST.  EUSTATIUS. 

St.  Eustatius,  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  in  the  group  called  tne 
Leeward  islands,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  atid  is,  properly 
speaking,  nothing  but  a  steep  mountain,  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  a  cone,  the  centre  of  which  is  apparently  the  crater  of  an  extinct  vol- 
cano. Some  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  driven  from  St.  Christopher's, 
took  refuge  there  in  1629,  and  abandoned  it  soon  after.  The  Dutch  got 
possession  of  it  in  1639.  They  were  afterward  driven  out  by  the  English, 
and  the  latter  by  the  French,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Bre- 
da ;  notwithstanding  which,  Louis  XIV.  restored  it  to  the  Dutch,  in  whose 
possession  it  remained  until  the  American  war,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
English,  and  retaken  by  the  Dutch.  During  the  French  republican  waf 
<t  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  with  whom  it  now  remams 


TOD  A  GO. 

Off  B  of  the  West  India  Islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  Is  al»out  thirty- 
Ave  ntiles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  br«!adlh.     In  1C32,  two  hundred  men 
frotn  Flushing,  larded  there  to  lay  ihe  foundation  of  a  Dutch  colony 
noou  which  the  neighbouring  Indians  Joined  with  the  Spaniards  to  oppoet' 
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an  establishment  that  gave  umbrage  to  both.  Whoever  attempted  to  ston 
their  fury,  were  murdered  or  taken  prisoners;  and  the  few  who  escaped 
.nto  the  woods  soon  deserted  the  island.  In  1654,  the  Dutch  sent  a'ffh 
colony  to  Tobago,  which  was  driven  out,  in  1666,  by  the  Knglish     The 

Xlf^'IXfin.rwi'lh'^?''''''^  °^  '^'''  *'"."^"^«'  ^y  tl'e  French!  but  Lou  ; 
XIV.,s.lii,fiod  wiih  having  conquered  it,  reMored  it  to  the  Dutch  In 
he  month  of  February,  1677,  a  French  fleet,  Jestined  to  seize  upon  To" 
bago,  fell  n,  vv.lh  the  Dutch  fleet  oent  out  to  oppose  this  oxpec  UUrThc  y 
engaged  in  the  road  of  the  island;  and  the  courage  displayed  on  bo  X 
sides  was  such,  that  every  ship  was  dismasted,  no?  did  I heCageme ni 

to  ntn  ?  .nH  f '^  l'«««««s'«"  ««  the  island.  D'Estrees  was  determined 
to  take  1  ,  and  iando.l  there  the  same  year,  in  the  month  of  December  at 
a  time  when  tliere  was  no  fleet  to  obstruct  his  progress      A  bombXown 

S  "\nrti;; t.T-?nn't  '?'''"'  -"--"'  wLic"-  proJra'dl'e".> 
stroke  ,  and  the  Diit-  1,  unable  to  resist,  surrendered  at  discretion.    The 
conquerors  availed  themselves  to  the  .tmost  of  the  rig  Us  of  war-  not 

apTill  Uu  sS'nl  ; '!  h "L"'''''""!.'  ^"^y  ^"'•"^'^  '^^«  pbintationrseiztS 
Xn,.P«.  „,  ,.T  f"?  ^,^'"h«"«-.  and  transported  the  inhahitants.  This 
^onqiies   was  secured  to  France  by  the  peace  that  soon   followed.     The 

f/nMH, J'T"'' "'^''"'^'"^ '^'^  important  island  ;  not  a  sh ig  ^man  was 
Pn"  1  1  ■■  "^"'i  "'"'y.  y''-"'''  «"'^  "  f'^"  '■"'«  «  very  low  ondmon.  The 
English  rlaimed  a  right  to  Tobago;  their  arms  confirmed  their  prelen^ 

'v  tTie  Fi-  n  h  in  l~if  '^,^^^}tf^yi^'P-'^<^^-f  1^«3.'  it  u^s'^Sen 
by  t  le   Hen  Ji  lu  1^81,  and  ceded  to  them  by  the  peace  of  1783.     The 


THE  BAHAMAS. 
.uIT^'  'f'^"!'^' /I'e  first  which  Oohirnbus  discovered  in  America  are 

Ebe  1  92  Thl  ■■"  '"'"^  discovered  by  Columbus,  on  the  13th  o 
i^ter  When  l!Z  '^'  '"  f""'"''  '""«  "'"'■'^  Ihan  rocks  just  above 
naUves  w e  se^.i  ..J' o "'^'■''''' '"'."^  ''''""  densely  inhabited  and  their 
mi  iffo  N,.t,mJ  Vt7  '^'f  ^P»"'^'-d«'  t"  P^ish  in  the  mines  of  St.  Do- 
m  ngo.  Aotdneof  them  h-id  a  single  inhabitam  in  lf;7Q,  when  the  English 
yte  SinlTs""  ''""  ''^''^i^  ""'''  Hrovidci.ce.  who  w^^re  all  destrSy.d 
ofhei  I'n  h,  /^""'  '"■  T'^^'^  r'"""  "'^"^^-  '''his  disaster  did  not  deltr 
hiSrif -m  fifr/'''"'  '""'"*''  "•".'.'  '"  '^^0-  '"'hey  had  l.u.lt  about  one 
u"t"nT  1703  -Hi  luT"'  ''*','!'.  "''^  ^?*"''''  ""^  Sf'«"'"^''«  J"'"i'v  attacked 
mes  ri,o;,i«  <'««"""y«''  their  planlations.  and  carried  off  their  ne- 
Krn  r.„V.u  P"^?'*'«  "«"'  8««  possession,  and  insulted  every  flag,  till  1719. 
Dan  of  £  '  ^'T\T  "  '"^'''''''  '■"'•^«  •"  «"hdun  them.^  'IMie  great.T 
Case  ZciSlv^.^w ''V'^J''  ""'  "P°"  «"hmission,  and  se?icd  o 
increase  the  colony,  which  Woods  Rogers  brought  with  liiin  from  Britain. 

Dftllri"®!""'"  !*!'"'*  '"  ^^^  ^V''»»  ^"dies,  belonging  to  the  Enalinh. 

laJl.  of  S^iou'r     ff'^fh'"',"^.^"  •'"'«  coilsLleratl,.?.  that  to  givfde.' 
WIS  01  them  would  atford  but  l-tile  uitereat  c     =  a!  information. 


l\f  '.', 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE    REVOLUTIOttART    WAR 

These  were  originally  thirteen  colonies,  composed  of  emierante  ]  rincu 
pally  from  Great  Britain.  After  enduring  all  the  hardships  incident  to 
the  settlement  of  a  new  country,  having  at  the  same  time  to  contend 
against  hostility  from  the  natives  and  each  other.thcy  triumphed  overeverv 
obstacle  and  became  permanently  settled.  For  the  space  of  about  a  ceil- 
tury  they  acknowledged  the  sway,  and  continued  to  contribute  like  loyal 
subjects  to  the  support  of  the  British  crown  ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
a  plan  of  taxation  was  projected  aisd  aUempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  by 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
people  of  ilie  colonies.  This  attempt  was  the  cause  which  finally  sepa- 
rated the  two  countries;  for  the  colonies  with  unexampled  vigour  and 
pertinacity  opposed  all  the  efforts  of  the  mother  country  to  subject  them 
to  obedience.  The  national  existence  of  this  country,  therefore,  com- 
menced on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  such  being  the  date  of  that  celebrated 
document,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

So  rapid  and  unprecedented  has  been  the  rise  of  this  new  nation,  that 
the  gre;.t  European  powers  have  already  ranked  her  immediately  after 
themselves  in  llie  scale  of  national  importance;  and  she  is  now  univer> 
sally  attracting  attention  as  the  most  celebrated  and  powerful  Rcpubl'o 
that  exists. 

A  brief  consideration  of  the  causes  which  superinduced  the  Americao 
revolution,  may  not  be  here  improper.     As  early    is  the  year  10.51,  hao 
been  passed  in  England,  a  navigation  act,  for  the  regulation  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  (colonies,  by  which  it  was  declared  that  no  merchandize  ol 
the  English  Plantations  should  be  imported  into  Kngland  in  any  othc 
than  fc'nglish  vessels ;  also,  that  the  transfer  of  articles  of  domestic  manu 
facturc  from  one  colony  to  another  were  prohibited,  parl'culnrly  suci 
goods  as  could  be  obtained  fiom  England ;   also,  shortly  after,  was  en 
acted  another  law  forbiddmg  hatters  to  have  more  than  two  apprenMcei 
or  to  extend  their  business;  forbidding,  also,  the  erection  of  iron  works 
and  the  manufacture  of  steel ;  and  prohibiting  the  importatiois  of  sugar 
rum,  and  molasses,  without  the  payment  of  exorbitant  duties  ;  and  decliirinj; 
to  be  illegal  the  felling  of  pitch  and  white-pine  trees  not  comprehended 
within  the  enclosures. 

Even  so  soon  as  1739,  certain  restless  scheming  English  politician- 
proposed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime-minister,  the  Kubsequeiiil}' 
fatal  notion  of  imposing  direct  excises  upon  the  colonies,  for  the  purpoi-e 
of  raising  a  revenue  for  support  of  the  government.  That  profound  and 
sagacious  statesman,  however,  replied,  with  an  ironical  smile, "I  will  leave 
that  operation  to  someone  of  my  successors,  who  shall  have  inorecourag<» 
than  I,  and  less  regard  for  commerce.  During  my  administration  I  have 
always  thtniylit  it  my  duly  to  encourage  the  commerce  of  the  Ame  r-aii 
colonies  ;  and  I  have  done  it.  For.  it  is  my  opinion  that,  if  by  their  trade 
ihcy  gain  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  ai  the  end  of  two  year.< 
full  the  hiiif  that  sum  will  have  entered  British  coffers.  This  is  a  mode 
of  taxinir  tliein  more  conformable  to  their  constitution,  and  to  our  own." 

In  17G;t,  however,  the  (javernmc-itt  of  Great  Britain  found  it  necessftry 
•j»  KParch  out  v\  cry  object,  and  every  occupati<m.  which  was  susceptibli 
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ol  rftACri,  o:  contributions;  as  her  oublic  deht  haH  of  .1.,.  ♦• 
to  thu  piod,.KH.3  amount  of  one  huSdred  and  fortl  ^Lu""    n'"^  '""eased 
•  or  about  six  i.-iiidred  and  fiftv  iiPvi^,  mfiT        '"f'y-e'glit  millions  sterling, 

lars.    It  was  therefore  thou/htexoedTer  ""'"^'"'^  ^''""•^^"^  '^^l' 

colonies;  and  (ieorge  G?e  fvi  le  ^hen  nl'im?  -'  necessary,  to  tax  the 
duced  a  resolution  in  parSu  ^ThSTZT'"'"'  accordingly  intro- 
stamp  duties,  ,n  the  coronTs  i?p|anu?iUs  "    S"  '"  f  "^t«'='-'»in 

5=o;v^r  ^""''  ^"^'  ^- -s;^-e;i^^rtl£!;;rthl 
eJs;-^^/l;^S^s/«S:^i;;e,ji^eo^^ 

system  of  revenue  which,  if  unre«i«tP  l  nnf^i  "^  eommencemcnt  of  a 
boundless  in  extent,  3  enSless  a  durTt  "n'^  \^:y'  °^  oppression 
remonsl  ranees  addresoed  to  tt  e  kine  and  to  h^fl.  h  "'^^'  T'""  '"^'^'  ""^^ 
and  agents  were  sent  to  London  oorevl?  ?f  In  iT^,>  of  parliament ; 
from  becomin.r  a  law  Dm  m  il?.  P.l  '^^'  >f  possible,  the  intended  act 
plan ;  the  me7nor  a  s,  remonTtSe^  VZH'''  ''*  ".^  ^"'^^'"''  <■"""  '^eir 
American  provinces  werTal  ko  He?te5  3'lhri'''"'"^'^  ""^  '^^ 
passed  in  the  month  of  March  17cT bv  a^n  1  J  fi  ot'noxious  stamp  act 
mens,  and  without  opposition  in  tlie'LordV  ^"^  "^  ""'  '"  '^'  ^°"»- 

ism  of'lLTcirexalS  SaX  wei"^'''^^-^^^  ^'''r^-  -^  P^triot- 
a  briliiani  orator  on  ?he  side  of  The  Srv  tlfo^         ^^"'^''  Tow^isend, 

"These  Americans,  our  own  chUdreSn  In  h.     '*''''"  '*"  '^'^''^""• 
our  indulgence,  protected  bv  o  ,r^rm«  .',^1  A  '^  by  our  care,  nourished  by 
gree  of  s1ren/ih^  ^d  „pule^,ce     w  n  '.S''  '*"^.  ''''  f^'^»  ^"  >*  ^"•^'^  ^e- 
and  grudge  to  contribute  he  r  mi "p      1^^  "°"'/"'""  l*'^''*  '^^^'^^  "!'«"  »=^. 
overwhelms  us  T'"""^"  "'^"^  '"'^^  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  which 

sordS;'?ise":nds:?d?''  ""  ""'''''  and,  with  a  vehemence  becoming  a 

thr;t?frSLTurS;U^;^raT""'"^  ^^^^  -  America: 

wJe  exposed  to' allsYa'tLrrdJlitrto^S^^^^  ''"''  ^^^"«  '^^^^ 
Hiid  among  others,  to  the  savHD-r.-n.i  ?.,  ,  '^'^  '^""'""  "*'"■■«  '«  ''aWe, 
i'^opie  the  niost  sLbUe  and  i IV^"'^  ^  "'  ""^  """^^^  "^  tl'f  country,  a 
rible  of  any  people  that'  eve^  nh*W,l,lT",.'"^  ^'-^y^  "'«  ">"«'  """'y  »«'• 
nrinciples  Jf'iru?  Eng'ThL  ';  '^J  '"f:,f«^  a"''  yet  actuated  by 
'Te,  compared  with  those  hey  si. S  fn  th.  r'''  '^=^'"^«'"f'«  ^'^^  plea/. 
hands  of  those  that  should  h;;ol"et"hei'r%S^^^     '^"""'^'  ''"'^  '"^^ 

-  vo^srt^^^lSrc^s^ihitTa;^ 

«'>iis  to  rule  over  tlieni  in  oni  HPn.r  1     ,     T"  exercised  by  sending  per- 

"h;  deputies  of  'tlied'ptu  r  i^'CZntTouLT  ""^'  ^^ '^'p«' 
out  their  liberty,  to  misrcDresPnt    hT'r  1  r  1"'"  ''^"^^'  ««"'  ^o  spy 

"len.  whose  behli^our,  Xany  o  -casic^^^^^  '"^  'IJ  Ty/'f'"'!  '»'"'"• 

«o.is  of  liberty  to  recoil  wit  hinThPm     ml'     ^  '"""'/^  "^'^  hloodif  these 
"f  justice,  soiL  of  who,,    to  n,y  knov  iS  ';v'er.ll'h  '^'  '"'''''}  '''" 

t"^-:'  CrSl  i:iX;:r- ^Jl^-y^'-vo  "obly  Uken  ;  arms  in  your 

I's'ry,  for  the  defencV  7a  nCtJvwhl^r '"'!''""'  ^"'^  ''*''"'•'""»  "'■ 
'•l"od,  while  its  interior  oar  /viVZ7.r,r     ^™"f'«"  were  drenched  in 

;;[""•"  frugality  ar.li'rSui  ^oH  ..  7,iU  ' 'IXT"' "" ''"'" ^''^'"S? 
Inis  dav  to  d  von  an    ih.i»  .k  •  '         •''"d  o««ct;e  wis,  remcmher  I 

HrBt.  w,il  contire  w?th  tileil^' iu'''"  ''"'''  ^'""^^  '*''''"«'^d  that  peop";  'al 

r-'Irm;;^wreverVuhJr:m?nifes!ed^  '?  T''''"  ^'"«'-''^»'  »  ""■•««  »( 
"-  Wis  were  muffl^rilidTu"; a  tm^f^,  ni'l,«'!!"ill»"i-/'.'''a<.'eJphi. 
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carried  through  the  streets  with  a  death's  head  affixed  to  it,  and  styl^a 
"Tlie  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America."  In  Portsmouth,  a  cof- 
fin, inscribed  with  the  word  "Liberty,"  in  large  letters,  whs  carried  to 
the  grave  with  much  ceremony ;  minute  guns  being  fired  during  the  move- 
ment of  the  procession,  and  an  oration  in  favour  of  the  deceased  delivered 
at  the  place  of  interment.  The  stamped  paper  was  in  many  places  seized 
and  destroyed,  and  the  houses  of  those  who  sided  with  the  government 
plundered.  The  stamp  officers  .were  compelled  to  resign,  and  the  doctrinp 
openly  avowed,  that  England  had  no  right  to  tax  America.  It  was  main- 
tained, as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  taxation  and  representation  were 
inseparable ;  and  as  the  American  colonies  were  not  represented  in  the 
parlinnient  of  Great  Britain,  the  act  complained  of  was  every  way  repre- 
neiisible,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional. 

On  the  night  the  bill  was  passed.  Doctor  Franklin,  who  was  then  in 
London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thompson,  afterwards  secretary  of  the  conti- 
nental Congress,  "The  sun  of  liberty  is  set;  the  Americans  must  now 
light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  economy."  To  which  Mr.  Thompson 
answered,  "Be  assured  we  shall  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort :" 
Thus  predicting,  as  it  were,  the  convulsions  about  to  follow. 

The  opposition  to  the  stamp  act  was  so  spirited  and  universal,  that  par- 
liament had  only  the  alternative  to  compel  submission  or  repeal  the  law. 
Accordingly,  on  the  22d  February,  1766,  General  Conway  introduced  a 
motion  in  the  house  of  commons  for  its  repeal.  Great  excitement  was 
exhibited  on  the  occasion  ;  but  a  division  of  the  house  being  at  length 
called  for,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  vote  stood  as  follows:  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  voices  against  the  motion,  and  two  hundred  and 
seventy- five  in  favour  of  it :  so  the  obnoxious  bill  was  repealed. 

As  a  salvo  to  the  wounded  honour  of  the  ministerial  party,  a  declar- 
atory act  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  more  hostile  to  the  American 
rights  than  anyihinjj  which  had  preceded  it.  The  language  of  the  enact- 
ment was,  "That  parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

Nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  on  the  repeal  of  the  act  was 
sincere  and  general.  Out  they  mistook  entirely  the  spirit  ami  detennina- 
of  the  ministry;  for,  in  1767,  a  bill  was  passed  imposing  a  duty  to  be  col- 
lected in  the  colonies  on  glass,  paper,  paints,  and  tea.  Again  the  fire  of 
opposition  and  alarm,  which  had  been  partially  smothered  by  ihe  previous 
action  of  parliament,  broke  forth  anew;  again  associations  were  formed 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  British  goods ;  and  meetings  called  to  resolve, 
petition,  and  remonstrate.  Parliament  presently  suspended  the  action  of 
this  law  also,  except  upon  the  single  article  of  tea,  upon  which  a  merely 
nominal  duty  of  three  pence  per  pound  was  demanded.  The  non-importa- 
tion recommendations  of  meetings  and  associations  to  suspend  the  pur- 
chase of  tea,  had  been  so  strictly  complied  with,  that  but  little  had  been 
brought  into  the  country.  The  consequence  was,  that  a  vast  quantity, 
seventeen  millions  of  pounds,  had  accumulated  upon  the  hands  of  the  East 
India  Company.  For  their  relief,  the  parliament  now  authorized  them  to 
export  this  tea  into  any  part  of  the  world,  free  of  duty.  By  this  regula- 
tion, tea  would  come  cheaper  lo  the  colonies  than  before  it  had  been  made 
a  source  of  revenue— parliament  having,  in  1767,  reduced  the  duty  on  it 
to  ihreer  pence  a  pound. 

Confident  of  now  finding  a  market  for  iheir  tea  in  America,  the  East 
India  Company  freighted  several  ships  with  that  article  for  the  different 
colonies,  and  appointed  agents  to  dispiose  of  it.  On  va  ^irrival  of  this  lea, 
however,  the  determination  of  the  colonists  was  formed — they  would  not 
pay  even  three  pence  by  way  of  duty.  The  consequenne  wa?,  that  cargoes 
of  lea,  lent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  were  ret'^irned  -.vithout  beine 
entered  at  the  custom  house ;  and  those  sent  to  Chwrlfcstjn,  3ouih  Carft 
liSH^  were  stoffidi  but  nyt  offered  fur  hhIq 
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•  the  lea  having  been  consigned  to  Z  SloSi;  ili'  ^"'^,  i^praeticaw", 
governor,  Hutchinson,  tlily  resoIveH  lo  nliV  "P'^  '^'®"^"  ^^  the  royal 
|t  of  persons,  dre.sed  liKo^lSns.  rSeTn\J^    Accorfin^Iy,  a  num 

J;;;sra"„^,fs:;^/^ 

The  excitement  was  peeularly  stronr  In^h-  l^*^?"',"  ^'^  parliament. 
Massachusetts,  and  particularVaSm  Boston  iih'V'^  '""''""8"  «««'"«» 
the  chief  seal  of  rebellion  a  hi  1 1".=  "°/""n.  which  was  considered  oa 
port  bill."  by  which  tHe^ln  o   BostonTv'if  ^^^7^^'  ^"^^  '^«  "B««to^ 

offf;SJ!'r£tetp^iS^ 

pendent  upon  the  crown,  or  its  acPnT  A^h  /  council,  justices,  &c.,  de- 
and  directing  the  governor  to  se.fd^nv  ,i""'*'^**'""  followed,  authorizinl 
other  capj.af  offenL,  to  another  coS  ^oZTrolTn   I"'  ^'^''^  °'-  «"f 

,EHrly  the  next  year.  January  7ih     77?  I  nS  ok  ^u*"""'"'  <«'  ^riul. 
along  retirement,  resumed  his  seat  irMh«\°''^  Chatham,  Mr.  P.u,  after 
«co„c^,«^„.y  A,//  the  object  ^fwhthws  iTJuf  r^^.'^  'if  ''^'rodudl 
ica.    But  the  efforts  of  Ihia  vpnorTi .     i'      "^'"®  'he  troubles  in  Amer- 
the  bill  being  rejected  by  a  maiorlvT^^^^^^ 
even  , he  compliment  of  ly^ng  on^?heU!e'"'y-^""*- '°  ''""^  '^vo.iiithout 

by  the  provincialfat  Conc2S  eXeL    S^^  ^""^  ^^^  ^'P^^^^''^ 

enani-Colonel  Smith,  and  IlajSSai      wi.h   "  ?.«f"".  detached  Lieu- 

to  seize  them.     It  is  said  aU»  Yhf.  .    ^  *  with  eight  hundred  grenadiers 

the  -me  expeditioir  :as  \o  oLVki'  oZs'slon' o'f  'T'  '"^P^^'^n^obJec'lTf 
iinguished  leaders  of  the  Dairiots   jf.lfn  h"  °^  '?®  P^^"""  of  two  dis- 
They  receiving  timely  mimafioroVfh^^^     Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams, 
Warren,  an  ardent  I.  ve   o  freelm  wh««n^"  through  ihe  means  of  D?. 
Ihey  made  their  escape     When  Z  I^Lh      ?'"'^''^'"  ""  '^""''«''«  Hill, 
small  town  lying  in  their  coS    hpf  f  ^^"•'?'  ^"'^^^  «*  Lexington,  a 
about  seventy,  under  arms     MaioIpL""*^  "^''^  of  militia,  numbering 
8  lodd  voice, ''DisDerserfisnprvi     P"*^"!"''  "dmg  up  to  .hem, cried  wiiK 
disperse."    The  stSyVeZ'anr/nm  l^^J-  '^'r  ^°''"  y^"''  «"••"«  ^d 
approached  nearer,  dischS  h  s  oil  Tfn  ?  ^'^  ^''t^ "'^  *"«  «^d«".  he 
The  result  is  knJun.    K  sucSded  ^^  Xti'^''*"'  l'"'^''"'"^  ""  A^^- 
were  compelled  to  retire  witlftl^  loss  of  iir™^''!!^  '\^  "'"'"««•  hut 
"de  of  the  colonists  only  amom.ted  to  84         ""'"'  '"'"''  '^'^  ^°"  »'    '^« 

ti.^..tice  Of  oJrp:^^^^^^^^  heaven  fo? 

proS^i^s  t;:  irg  E^  p^ptiio^ni'tT  ^"'"^^f  «-»-• '»'« -^- 

The  city  of  New  York  it^  f  f^  P.  i™  1  ?  ^"^  *"""  '"'th  extreme  activity, 
in  any  other  ofuhecotiS  and  wS?cM!io  "^'"'!.'  ^/'  -"^-^  friends  tfS 
'"me,  at  the  first  ne  roM^e  bif.^«  n    i^^^'*^ '"""''^''^"^  "" '^ 
violent  emotion,  and  resolved  to  m.il     °^  LcMngion,  was  seized  with  a 
on'es.    The  inhnh"  «.!:f„'.;i.-^  .T'^'^^  ''"."""""  cause  with  the  other  co! 
"  •'«  v-^-^  '»-  rcsoiuuouB  of  tile  general  Congress 
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with  the  determination  to  persist  in  them  until  the  entire  re-establlshmeni 
of  conslitutionai  laws.  They  drew  up  an  energetic  address  to  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  London,  which  had  shown  itself  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  the  colonies;  they  declarod,  that  all  the  calamities  in  the  train 
of  civil  war,  could  not  constrain  the  Americans  to  bend  to  the  will  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  such  was  the  universal  sentiment, from  Nova  Scotia 
to  Georgia ;  they  conjured  the  city  of  London  to  exert  all  its  endeavours 
to  restore  peace  between  the  two  parts  of  the  empire ;  but  as  to  them- 
selves, they  protested  their  determination  no  longer  to  endure  tyranny.' 
The  second  continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  lOih  May, 
1775  and  as  war  had  now  actually  commenced,  it  became  necessary  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  person  to  conduct  it.  The  one  unanimously  selected 
by  Congress  was  Gborge  Washiwotom,  a  member  of  their  body,  from  Vir- 
ginia. General  Washington,  in  liis  reply  to  the  president  of  Congress,  who 
announced  to  him  his  appointment,  after  consenting  to  enter  upon  the  mo- 
mentous duty  assigned  him,  added ;  "As  to  pay.  Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress,  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact 
account  of  my  expenses.  These  I  doubt  not  they  will  discharge,  and  that 
is  all  I  desire."  A  special  commission  was  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
him,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  American  forces ;  on  presenting  it,  Con- 
gress  unanimously  adopted  this  resolution:  "That  they  would  maintain 
and  assist  him,  and  adhere  to  him  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  cause 
of  American  liberty."  Following  his  appointment,  was  that  of  four  ma- 
jor-generals, Arteraas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and  Israel 
Putnam;  ?  \  eight  brigadier-generals,  Selh  Pomeroy,  Richard  Mont- 
fromery,  David  Wooster.  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer,  John  Thomas, 
John  Sullivan,  and  Nathaniel  Greene.  ,   ,      .  ,      , 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  give  a  table  of  the  time  and  order 
of  the  principal  battles  which  led  to  the  freedom  of  the  colonies  from 
their  mother  country,  together  with  the  name  of  the  commanding  officer 
of  either  force,  with  their  respective  losses.  The  war  commenced,  a« 
we  have  said,  with  the  battle  of 
Lrxinoton,  April  19,  1775;  British,  Major  Pitcaim,  loss  273;  Amencan  yeomanry, 

loss  84.  .         „  ,  n 

BuNKiRHii,i.,.)une  17,  1775;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  1054;  Amencan,  CoLTres- 
cott,  loss  453.  .  , 

s't.ATBCSH,  Aug.  12,  1776 ;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  400 ;  Amencan,  I'utnam  and 

Sullivan,  loss  2000. 
White  Plains,  Oct.  28,   1766;  British,  Lord  Howeu  loss  300  to  400;  American. 

General  Washington,  loss  300  to  400. 

Trinton,  Dec. 25, 1776;  British,  General Ralil, loss  1000;  American, GeneralWasb- 

ington,  loss  9.  .        /,         i 

PRIKCCTON,  Jan.  3,  1777;  British,  General  Mawhood,  loss  400 ;  Amencan,  General 

Washington,  loss  100.  .,      ,  ,      .oa 

HoBBARDSTON,  Aug.  7,  1777;  British,  General  Frazer  and  Baron  Reidesel,  loss  180; 

American,  Cols.  Francis  and  Warner,  loss  800. 
BBMNisaxoN,  Aug.   16,   1777;    British,  Generals  Baum   and  Breyman,  loss  800; 

American,  General  Stark,  loss  100. 
Braudtwimb.  Sent.  11,  1777;  British,  Lord  Howe,  loss  500;  Amencan,  Genera) 

Washington,  loss  1200. 
SntLWATKK,  Sept.  17,  1777;  British,  General  Burgoyne,  loss  600;  Amencau,  him- 

era!  Gates,  loss  350. 
(iiRMANTOWif,  Oct.    4,  1777;  British,  General  Grey  and   Col.  Mnsgrave,  loss  600 1 

American,  Genand  Woflhiiigton,  loss  1200. 
BARAToaA,  Oct  17,  1777;  British,  Genei-al  Biirgoyne,  surrendered  5752  men,  his 

entire  army,  to  General  Gates. 
B«P  Hook,  Oct.  22,  1777  ;  British,  Count  Donop,  lorn  500;  Amencan,  CoL  Groone 
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"""  """■^Jrh",  ?^S'  ""-^  °«-"'  '—• "» "i  -wi.-.  o«. 

Camdm.  Aug.  J6,1780:  British,  Lord  Comwallis    lo«.  q?^.  a        • 

Gates,  low  610.  *-omwaui8,  loss  375;  Amencon,  General 

KiNo'i  Mountain,  Oct.  1   1780 •  ni.i*;.k  »*»■     r- 

HoBKiRK  s  H.U.,  April  -5.  1781 ;  British.  Lord  Eawdon  loss  300  to  4nn  •  a 

t'e»'n-al  Greene,  loss  30(1  ul  400  "'"*' '*^  •*"'' t"  ^00  i  Amenciiu. 

Edtaw  Springs,  Sent.  8,   1781;  British,  General  StewaiL  loss  lOOn-  A        • 

OeiienJ  Greene,  1(M»8  550  """"  "'^^'"^  w"  1000;  Amenaui, 

moimraljons  of  my;  ,„H  Geiifp»l  w.ThS      ..      .  ■"""  '""<"  "le- 
.!»  h..d  »i,h  .uih^igM  .bil";l,*  c    3*S  X.  "me.".".  ""■'""• 

w-  .«„., ...  „„.,„„„.„  ,',„.,  ,„  p,e.roVii,r;,r,'oi°.  o,'z 


OONSTITUTH;^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

ARTICLE    I. 

S#c.  /. — All  Ifeislntive  pou-oru  hpr«iii  ffrantpr!  «h-il!  hn  vo.*.^  • 
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the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisilu  for  elec 
tors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  o(  the  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall  not  have  attained  the 
age  of  twenty- five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  in 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  states  which  may  be  included  wiihin  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  f<»ra  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifihs  oi  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates,  and  within  every  subse- 
quenl  term  of  ten  years  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The 
number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand, 
bn»  each  state  shall  have  at  leasi  one  representative;  and  until  such  enu- 
meration  shall  be  made  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  eiitiiled  to 
choose  three;  Massachusetts  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations one  ;  Connecticut  five;  New- York  six;  New  Jersey  four;  Penn. 
«ylvania  eight;  Delaware  one;  Maryland  six;  Virginia  ten;  North-Car- 
olina  five;  South-Carolina  five;  and  Georgia  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the 
executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  sucb 
vacancies. 

5.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other 
onncers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  iin-peachment. 

Sec.  III.— I.  The  senate  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  composed  of  two 
senators  from  each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years : 
and  each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of  the 
first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacraied  at  the 
expirHtion  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year, 
that  one-third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year ;  and  if  vacancies  happen 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  any 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appoiiitmetiis  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  the  ngfi  of 
thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  Slates,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  slate  for  which  he  is 
chosen. 

4.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  president  of  the 
senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

6.  The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  oflHiiers,  and  also  a  president 
pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the  vice-president,  or  when  he  shall  exer- 
cise the  office  of  presidoiit  of  the  United  States.      -^ 

6.  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  o*i  oalh  or  airinnaiion. 
When  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief-justice  sliall 
preside ;  and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrenc*  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

7.  Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shnll  not  extend  farther  than  to 
removal  from  ofl^lce,  and  disqualiflcatioiAo  hold  and  enjoy  any  ofllce  ol 
honor,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  Slates ;  but  the  party  convicted 
ahull,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  Judgment, 
and  punishment,  according  lo  law. 

S*f.  t  V — 1    The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  foi 
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ler  such  regolMlon.,  except  a.  lo  ih«  olJU.  K  '  '"'^ '""'  '""''•  "'  '>■ 
U«r  appoint  a  dirFereiU  day  ^  "  December,  unless  they  shall  b, 

qua1:Luo7s  •o/'uf  owrrr„\"^^^^^  {Hi  °U!St  ^'T '^"^  ^•-"•'  »"<» 
tute  a  quorum  to  do  busineMbuTa  ZJI^T"^!  °^  «"''  «»««"  «0'«ti- 
day  to-day,  and  may  te  amhoSed  toTomLl  "th^^^  "'^j*^"''"  f--"™ 

members,  i.»  such  manner  and  S-i.^wh'^  *'^*^  attendance  of  absent 
provide.  •    "•*  ""***'  '"'=*'  penalties,  as  each  house  may 

Jmb^rffoJroX'yl^lS:?  iSS  ^^^  P-'^-'Jin??.  Puniab  it. 
'  expel  a  member.       "y»°®"'""°"'^'  3"^'  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 

tim';  SisSrhrs^mel  eSftci  Ills  ^ "^'^'"^»'k^"'^  ''-'"  «""«  *«> 
quire  secrecy ;  and  the  yea^and  navs  «f  .V  ™"l' '"  »^«'n"clsment,  re- 
any,..£sha,attre-K^-te-^^^ 

.enl  «%e''o^h:^4um?o?rrr^  »»"•"•  -''^out  the  con. 

than  that  in  which rt^JlTses  shall ^"^2^  ""^°  «">'  ""'"  P'«- 

saiirn  fo'';^lir?erv?c!;rto%T  ascTrTS^  ''^^"  S*"''^^  « <=«"';>«"- 
treasury  of  the  uS  Su^m  ThevsSl  V7'  ""^  P"*'^  °"»  "'^'^•« 
felony/and  breach  of  The  pe^';  be  oHvi  f  Trf™  ''*''?'  ^'''^P'  '■•«*««»• 
tenda^ice  at  the  session  o/^thei;  resp"c  iv^l  ho^STnd   n''"'"'"^  l^'"""  "'• 

contmuance  in  office.  "'emoer  01  either  house,  during  his 

of^reZ'^mLtl'b'^^^^^^^  "^'^'-te  in  the  house 

ments,  as  on  other  bills  ^  '^    P'""  '''  *""^"'"  «^»'h  "'"end- 

reconsider  it.     If   aliPr  «,i^h  ,«?.«     i^        Iheir  journal,  and  proceed  to 
...d  .h.  „a,„c.  oMh. Itr  „  i ."j'r™  aX™ «  U,'.  b'm'.,"",'l  k""" ' 

Xz  X  izid:;fi:~z:^ff^y'«!^  .til  .^  •;; 
it.  re..n.  1  :Kch"i7.i»i,^:;rn.''.i' """' "«°''"""''"'.  p'-"' 
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Stales ;  aud  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  re-passed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives!  acoordinft  to  the  rul^a  and  limita- 
tions prescribed  in  the  face  of  a  bill. 
See.  Vlll., — The  Congress  shall  have  powcp— 

1.  To  l',iy  and  collect  taxes,  duiius,  iinposts,  and  excises :  to  pay  tho 
debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  warfare  of  the 
United  Slates ;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  unifunn 
throughout  the  United  States : 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States:  . 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes: 

4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on 
the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  .United  States: 

6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  wciglus  and  measures : 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securies  aud 
current  coit:  of  the  United  Slates : 

7.  To  establish  post-ofllicbs  and  post-roads  : 

8.  To  promoie  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts  by  securing,  for 
limited  tinn'S,  to  authors  and  inventors,  the  exclusive  riglit  to  their  re- 
spective wriiings  and  discoveries: 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court :  to  define  and 
punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offeucea 
against  the  law  of  nations : 

10.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make 
rules  concerning  capture  on  land  and  water : 

11.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that 
use,  shHil  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years : 

12.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 

13.  1\)  nrtke  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  : 

14.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions: 

15.  To  provide  for  orgaiiizinj?,  armnig  and  disciplining  the  mililia,  and 
for  govprning  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
United  Stales,  reserving  to  the  states  respectively,  the  appoinlnieiii  of  the 
ofTicers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  mililia,  according  to  the  disci- 
pline prescribed  by  Congress : 

16.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  ovei 
such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  squnre)  as  may,  by  cession  of  par- 
ticularsiates.  and  the  acceptance  of  Coiigrt;s.s,  become  tlie  seat  of  govern 
meiit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased  by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  slate  in  winch  the  same 
shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  and 
other  needful  buildings; — And 

17.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the.  United  Stales,  or  in  any  de- 
partment or  olflcer  thereof. 

Sec.  IX. — 1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  ol 
the  slates  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohib 
ited  by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight :  but  h  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation  not  exceed- 
ing ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

2.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended, 
unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion,  or  invasion,  the  public  safely  uiav  re 
qui  10  it 
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to  or  fi-on.  i.ne  BUteuf  nhuJJi       ?    *""^*'«'''  "or  shall  vessels  bound 

consent  of  the  Oontfress  accent  «f  a,,v  n.!..!^*  .     '  ^"""'  «"»h<)Ut  the 

doa  of  ca„.n,c.. ,  or  g,a^  „T.W.  ouSK:  '-"  '"'"■"""S  "•«  oWiga 

revision  anrl  control  of  the  Coneress  No  st  Jp  l.n  "''n  ^  '"^•"^'  *°  "»« 
of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  ofTSe,  k'^e^p^n  s  o  's^!  Sl^^rTtS 
of  pe.ce,  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  Jnoiher  8t«^e  ir  ^?^S 

Article  TT 

J.  |Anntilled.     vSee  Amendments,  Art  l-i  ] 

4    The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  elerfor  n.,H 

the  office  of  president ;  nVitChHl   anyprci^be  ell-  iwi^  rth 'f ''ffi  '° 

uho  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  ..ge  of  Vhirty  five  vS  „nH  h      'f'^' 

teen  years  ■,  resident  within  the  United  State"  ^        '     '^  ^''''"  ^"'''^ 

6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from  office  ornf  hi.  h-,.k  ' 

at  ,r  h  "'  P'"«'"'^«"''  "'"^  '"'^h  "ffl'^^r  shall  act  «ccoScly  untd  ^he  dil 
ability  be  removed  or  a  president  shall  be  elected.  *f'^'  "'""  "*  *'** 
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7.  The  president  shall  at  stated  times  receive,  for  his  serviies,  a  com 
pcnsation,  whit;h  shall  neither  bo  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  f«)r  which  he  shall  hav«  been  elected ;  and  he  tthall  not  receive 
\vithin  that  period,  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  Stales  or  any 
of  them. 

8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office  he  shall  take  the  fol- 
lowing  oath  or  affirmation. 

0.  '♦  I  do  solemnly  swear  [or  affirm]  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the 
office  of  president  of  the  United  states  and  will  to  the  best  of  my  ability 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Siatt-s." 

Sec,  II — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  tlic  army 
and  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  stales 
when  called  into  actual  service  of  the  United  Slated ;  he  may  require 
the  opinion  in  writing  of  ihe  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive  de- 
partments, ujou  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective 
offices  ;  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardon  for  offen 
ces  against  the  United  Slates,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  sen- 
ate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  oihei  public  ministers,  and  consuls, 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States, 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which 
shall  be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may,  by  law,  vest  the  ap- 
pointment of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper,  in  the  president 
alone,  in  the  courts  *  flaw,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that  may  hap- 
pen during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by  granting  commi8si<ms  which  shall 
expire  at  ijie  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sec.  III. — 1.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  infor- 
mation of  the  slate  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  ihcir  cunsidcration, 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on  ex- 
tiaordiiiary  occasi(ms,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  llieni,  and  in 
case  of  disa^'eement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  pro|icr;  he  shall 
receive  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  that 
the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  IV. —  1.  The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  shall  he  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con 
t^iction  of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  "ud  misdemeanors. 

Article  III. 

Sec.  /.— 1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  Uni'ed  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
Supreme  Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges  both  of  the  Supreme  and  infe- 
rior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  sta- 
ted times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  bf 
diminished  during   their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  JI.—  l.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equilj 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  ihe  United  Stales,  and  treatie* 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  affect 
ing  ambas8a<lors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  (»f  admi- 
rally  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United 
StalcH  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  f-lHtes, 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  anolher  state,  between  citizens  of  diffi-rent 
Atiitea.  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants  oi 
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djftorent  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  ciiizens  thpr^nf  «» 1  r     • 
mtea,  citizens,  or  subjects.  t-"izeiis  thereof,  and  foreign 

su'ilXre'i^wtrcKstatTnr*  «^''«'- P"Wic  ministers  and  con- 

Supreme  Court,  shall  have  aoDel  Lp  h.rU^^  .        k  ^,u"'*'  niei.uoned,  the 

have  been  commitied  •  hiit  uTi  L       .  ^"*l®  '"^  «»*'^  irriines  sha  1 

trial  shall  be  a^such  place  orplLrsartK""'*  *"''*"  "I'y  «""«'  ^"^^ 
directed.  '^  P'*"'  *"*  ^'•*  Congress  may  by  law  have 

!ev7ng^iiV~agai?srZn  ^.^'?n  S^  ^"'"l''  States  shall  consist  only  in 

aid^and%:omfoft  ^  pe  si.  8hLlfbeT;.:fv  ''.  '^/"c  *'"""*"«'  ^*^*"?  »'""» 
testimony  of  two  wiiSes  lo  1  L  LTI  '"^1  "^  treason,  unless  on  the 
open  court.  "'""^'sses  lo  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in 


bu?  nl  auSiXo?  tto'rs'hf  n""  '^  '^^'"^  "'«  punishment  of  tr 
except  dunngTye";rp:ira^L  '•"°^' "'^  ^-' 


•eason ; 
forfeiture. 


Article  IV. 
(Congress  may,  by  fieiierlnatEr,,rP«tr£^t  ^"^'^  ''•^"  "'*'«•     ^"^  'he 

mand  of  the  esecut  vi  authoJi tv  of  t  p  1.   "f""'*'"  .''^'*'  "'"'"'  ""  d« 
livered  up  to  be  removert .  the  st^L  i^?„-    '  •  ^'"'7   '^^'"=*'  ^«  ''^'^'  *^«  <»• 
3.  No  person  heid.rse  victor  lab.      nn^  J"risdic.,on  of  the  crime. 

of  any  other  stale,  n or  any  sta^e  brfornt^l  h  J^h'"  •  ''"^'"  '^e  juriodiction 
^itates,  or  parts  o  state^^J  thont  £0!?.^  '^  J"T"?"  "^  '"'»  "'  -"O" 
states  .,n|.ri,ed,  a/w"n%ron^^  «'  ^^e  legislature  of  the 

rult  I'd  rSlSn^'t'spt'^^^^  °^'»"^  •"»•<«  bH  -edful 

ing  to  the  l^med  Sut^sfand  *nli,  ^  if tlL"r"'^?-.  P'"P"7  ''^'""e- 
SK^  to  prejudice  ^^^^'1^  tll^'SiS'S^-  ^^l^^ 

a  r?publi^7f^t ^?' gtf ;.?ren^':!f  rhSr^'^ !°  7"y."'»'« '"  '"is  union 
.nvasion:  and,  on  appCrof  the  K^^^^^^^  ""■  "":'"  »/•»'"«» 

'i.«  legislature  canno?be  convened.)  a'g:|r.rd;m;stii^'iSr'"''"'*° 

Article  V, 
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convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid 
•o  all  inibiits  and  purposes,  as  part  or  this  Constitution,  when  ratified 
by  the  legiBiaturesor  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode 
of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  Congress ;  provided  that  no  amendment 
which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eight,  shiiii,  in  any  manner,  aflTect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth 
section  of  the  first  article  ;  and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

Articlb  VI. 

1.  All  debts  contractec\  and  engagements  entered  into,  before  the  adop. 
tion  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  tlie  Unifcd  States  undei 
this  Constitution,  as  under  the  confederation. 

2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be 
made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby  ;  anything  in 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  siate  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  several  state  legislatures,  and  executive  and  judicial  officers 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath  or 
affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution  ;  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office,  or  public  trust,  under  the  Uni- 
ted Slates. 

Article  VII. 

The  ratification  of  the  convention  of  nine  states  shall  be  sufficient 
for  the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  tho  states  so  ratifying 
the  same. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PresX 

Wij-LiAU  Jaceson,  Secretary. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  ot 
prohibiiiiig  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

Article  II.         . 

A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III. 

No  soldier  ehall  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner ;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  IV. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  pRpers 
and  effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio 
lated  ;  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  liut  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched, 
und  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
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cases  arising  in  ihe  land  o  nava^f"^''^^^^^  ^"^     ^•'^"    "'"P''  ^^''^P*  '" 

.er,vire,in  time  of  wa^or  iSrc  dan^^r  •  n  '"  I''!,  ™'''"*'  "'''«"  "'  ««'ual 
for  the  same  offencefto  be  tw  ce  ouUn  iLn/f '*"r?"/  P*^?°"  ''^  «"bJe<='' 
be  compelled  in  any  crhninal  case  ?i  VliVf^^  ""^  ''^*  ^^  ^^'^ '  "°''  "f'^J' 
deprived  of  life,  Hberiy  TJ  o^rtV  „^^  a^^ainst  himself,  nor  be 

priLe  property  be  ta^en^fo'^TbK'SuTjuTc^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Article  VI. 

to  have  compulsory  proceL  forobtSnl »  .n  ^  witnesses  against  him; 
have  the  assfstancLTcounsS  for  th^ deCe  ""  "^  '"*  '''''""^'  ""'^  '{ 

Article  VII. 

tried bya  jury  shall  bfothLwise  re iJLin''i-^  preserved;  and  no  fact 
Statesfthiu  a'ccording  to '&"««"" Kl^n^ la^w"""  "'  ''^  .^"""'^ 

Article  VIII.         " 

Article  13f 

Article  X. 
4e  people.  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to 

of  any  foreign  state.  ^  ^'  ^'^^^' "'  ^^  '^'"^ens  or  subjects 

Article  XII. 
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gfreatest  number  of  votes  for  president,  shall  be  the  president,  ;{  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  one  lias  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  num. 
bers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president. 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  llie  rep- 
resentation fmm  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose 
shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a 
majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house 
of  representatives  shall  not  choose  a  president,  whenever  the  right  of 
choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March  next  fol- 
lowing,  then  the  vice-president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  detith,  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  president. 

9.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  vice-president, 
shall  be  the  vice-president,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole 
number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice- 
president ;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice. 

3.  But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president 
Hhall  be  eligible  to  that  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Article  XIII. 

If  any  citizrin  of  the  United  States  shall  accept,  claim,  receive,  or  retain 
any  title  of  nobility,  or  honour,  or  shall,  without  the  conseiu  of  Congress, 
accept  and  retain  any  present,  pension,  office,  or  emolument  of  any  kind 
whatever,  from  any  emperor,  kinff,  prince,  or  foreign  power,  such  person 
nhall  cease  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  and  shall  be  incapable  ol 
holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  them  or  either  of  them. 


CHAPTER  U. 

\ 

TH«    ADMINISTRATION  Or  GOVERNMENT. 

On  the  second  Monday  of  May,  1787,  delegates  from  the  several  states 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution 
for  the  United  Slates.  The  preceding  instrument  was  adopted  (being 
mainly  ihe  production  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia),  and  sent  to  the 
several  states  for  their  approval.  After  a  due  consideration  by  the  slate 
conventions,  it  was  finally  adopted  by  them  all ;  and  the  Congress  of  July, 

1788,  in  conclusion,  fully  ratified  it.     On  the  first  Wednesday  of  January, 

1789,  ele(!tors  of  president  and  vice-president  were  appointed ;  ai.d  on 
the  first  Wednesday  of  February,  1789,  George  Washington, "first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  was  unanimously 
chosen  president,  and  John  Adams,  vice-president.  General  Washington 
was  inaugurated  as  first  president  of  the  Union  on  the  30lh  of  April,  1789 
in  the  open  gallery  of  the  old  Federal  Hall,  in  New- York,  where  the  Cus- 
torn  House  now  stands.  And  perhaps  there  never  was  a  warmer  response 
from  any  multitude,  than  that  which  greeted  the  conclusion  of  the  cere- 
mony with,  •'  Long  live  George  Washington  !"  And  now,  after  an  experi- 
ment of  more  than  half  a  century,  after  having  seen  how  completely  this 
Constitution  secures  all  the  purposes  of  a  good  government,  and  at  how 
cheap  a  rate,  the  fear  and  trembling  which  marked  its  commencement  ai' 
excharged  for  steadfast  confidence  and  unbounded  hope :  it  stands  like  3 
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tional.  lie  betrayed  noSlitinn  ^ ,"'i''^'^.'"'&f'l  be  termed  nnconstitu- 
himself  or  family  u„d?iU'Xun.°  'I^""'"'""  '«»«"'  ^^««*'-e  to  elevate 
they  looived  in  vai^to  L ?ai    ih«  J  ^'l^l^emies  he  pursued  not;  and 

for  any  n-gnl  powSr  Nor  w;rf  Lis  rn^nl'i'iir '*"  •  *""  ''*^'"«^* "«?'"«'»» 
guished  A.r  discernment  and^onriP  I  h'^'"''!"  in  council  less  distin- 
at  first  drew  around  h  ma,  ^3SS'  'J,?"  '"  '*"*  ''«^^'  =  «'•'*  '^e  men  he 
as  his  cabinet,  afforted  a  new  evIZ,^  f  ?•  '''"*  «"»'seqncnily  ronflimed 
into  hun.HU  cl  aracler,  as  wen  Zln««  ^hJ^V'T^^'^y  admirable  insight 
in  the  most  glorious  of  ailmaiwWwh.rif/  r*  ^^""^  ''^"^  «"«"  ^^en  rich 
i.  c,  able  and  A«n„J  men  ™°^  ^  '^°'''"  *  "^'*«"'«  ^"vernment, 

HamiZr  of  "n^ Y^o'rk'^'S'tarof  fh  '^t"^'^'^  °^  ^'^'^ '  ^'--^- 
of  Massachusetts,  SecJefary  of  WaTl^I'^^^  ^.T"""'  "•  K"ox, 

Post-Masler  General  •  Rdnniri  R^nH^f^  "f,.^"?"'-'*''  "^  Mrtssa.rhnseltH, 
and  John  Jav.  orNew.Yo?ra^hrhpl&[^^l^^^^^^  General 

Associate  J.i's  ices.  United  slatel'Sml..!  n^  "'l"'''''"'  department.  The 
South  Carolina;  Targes  VVlln  nf^P  "^^?"'''''^^''^ ''"h"  R""ed&e,or 
Massachusetts;  Rohm  Har  son'  nf  m^"?^';'""^'  ^""«'"  Cushingjof 
oia.    Before  il^ecte^f^ZZo^^^^^^^^^^  "f  vSgl- 

his  eovernnient  were  chanaert  n.m.  •"'^  '*'"'•  '''^  '^^'^'^  "dicers  of 
Timothy  PickerinrofPennsvlv^ifp  ^       !"^  "^.T»  ''«'"?  substituted! 

of  Cotufecticut!  SecVetar^ ;?7he  S  ?1'H  '  "^""^n  ^'°'<=°'t. 

Secretary  of  VVar :  Joseph  Habersham  nVr^*  ^"^'l'^'  "^  M«ryland, 
Charles  Lee,  of  Vir3a    /,,~r  ^T'^''''/'''''-'^^^^'^'- General 
Connecticut. 'at  the  B  of  tl.eSiarr      '  ^"^er  Ellsworth,  ol 

biS;  siiiigSirthS^^r^^M^^    TndTrred^V"^!!,  ••'"v"^ 

independence  and  an  honourab  e  oosi  f,?n  »m«„  ^r'®^*'^  '^"'"  themselve* 
have  since  continued  to  grow  and  i,      "h      vfrv  fp"''"''"'  "^  V^«  «"^h, 
currcd  to  disturb  the  harmonvTihpRLM^y  u"^  ^''^"•»  bave  oc 
note,  was  an  putbreak  hX^.lrior  o?  iS"*''''' V^^'^'P'  '.^''  ""t  «>f  «"> 

dmylwd  been  iSoJe d  S  S/3L  i?  j'°P'l?''  "/ P"tnirae„i.    a 
»..  beariii,  heav^ru  J.L  ™n„U  1  '•''  "'""■>  •'»  """nlT.  which 

w«herdiiiSeplember  1791  at  pSSl      S       '™'''"'  """'M.  "hich 

»oa,™me„„}^:*&er;;-e4X7p?„is..?;r;^;/„:,vn/":;" 
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tem  to  their  measures,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  their  associates 
subseqiienlly  other  meetings  were  held  at  which  similar  resulutjons  were 
adopted.     A  proclamation  of  the  president  exhorting  all  persctns  to  desist 
from  illegal  combinations,  and  callinij  upon  the  magistrates  to  execute 
the  laws,  vis  disregarded;  Ihe  marshal  of  the  state,  while  serving  pro- 
cesses  upo.i  delinquents  and  offenders,  was  resisted  and  fired  upoii;  ihr 
inspector  of  the  revenue,  dreading  the  indignation  of  the  popu'^ce'pro 
cured  a  detachment  of  soldiers  to  guard  his  house,  and  they  werealtacke. 
by  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents,  who,  after  setting  fire  to  several  con 
tiguous  buildings,  obliged  the  soldiers  to  leave  the  house  and  deliver  them 
selves  up;  several  individuals  zealous  in  supporting  the  government  v  dn 
ordered  to  leave  the  country,  and  compelled  to  obey.  The  elective  strength 
of  the  insurgents  was  computed  at  seven  thousand  men— and  an  intention 
was  openly  showed  of  forcibly  resisting  the  general  government,  with 
the  view  of  extorting  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  laws. 

The  president,  conceiving  himscil  bound  t»y  »he  most  solemn  ohliga 
tions,  "to  lake  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  called  out  a 
portion  of  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  adjacent  states,  to  suppress 
this  insurrection.  In  the  autumn  of  1794,  fifteen  thousand  wt^re  detached, 
and  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Governor  Lee,  of  Virginia,  were 
marched  into  the  dispffected  counties.  The  strength  of  this°army  ren- 
dering resistance  desperate,  none  was  offered,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  A 
few  of  the  most  active  leaders  were  seized,  and  detained  for  legal  prose- 
cution.  'I'he  great  body  of  the  insurgents  on  submission  were  pardoned, 
as  were  also  the  leaders,  after  their  trial  and  conviction  of  treason.  The 
government  acquired  the  respect  of  the  people  by  this  exertion  of  its 
force,  and  their  affection,  by  this  display  of  its  lenity. 

Shortly  after  the  commencement  of  Mr-  Washington's  administration, 
he  strongly  recommended  to  Congress  the  adoption  of  some  effectual 
measures  for  establishing  the  public  credit.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in  an 
able  report  on  the  state  of  the  Treasury,  proposed  a  plan  for  llie  object. 
He  estimated  the  public  debt  to  be  at  that  lime  about  fifty-four  millions  of 
dollars:  twelve  millions  were  due  to  France  and  Holland— and  the  bal- 
ance had  been  contracted  for  by  the  several  states  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  for  its  support.  These  debts,  he  proposed,  should  all  be  assumed  by 
the  general  government,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury.  This  mea 
sure  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  republican  parly.  It  was  contended  tha 
men  had  taken  advantage  of  the  low  state  of  public  credit,  and  bought 
up  for  a  small  price,  certificates  of  security  against  the  government,  and 
that  the  present  holders  were  not  justly  entitled  to  receive  more  than  they 
had  paid.  To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  government  originally  pro- 
mised to  pay  the  whole,  and  the  reason  why  these  securitirs  had  depre- 
ciated,  was  owing  to  its  not  having  exactly  fulfilled  this  promise;  and 
now,  to  preserve  the  public  faith,  the  whole  must  be  paid.  Further,  it 
was  asserl'id  that,  for  the  general  government  to  assume  the  debts  of  the 
•everal  stale  governments,  would  be  dangerous  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  :  but  this  objection  was  ably  answered,  and  after  some  debate,  the 
plan  was  in  the  main  adopted. 

Another  financial  measure  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  soon  at 
Uacted  much  attention  and  dispute.  Through  his  means  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  Congress  for  establishing  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital  of  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  This  was  violently  opposed  by  the  republican  party. 
It  was  contended  that  banks  were  unnecessary,  and  that  by  the  constitu- 
tion, Congress  was  not  vested  with  the  competent  power  to  establish  a 
national  bank.  After  a  debate  of  great  length,  however,  the  bill  was 
passed,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  votes.  Washington  was  now  clamo- 
rously called  upon  to  crush  "the  monster"  by  the  power  of  his  veto 
but  he  cluwe  rather  to  require  from  the  heads  of  departments  their  diffe^ 
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^ni^oP'n'ons  on  the  subject,  in  writing     m.  r  «■ 

•nd  M,.  Randolph,  Attorney  GenerSf'rnJl./*'^"'?''-'  S'""retary  of  State, 
nonstuutiunal :  while  Mr.kSmonZ'X^  '*l^  **'"  ««  «»t:rely  uij 
opposite  «pi„io„  with  grearabi  tv  am  h^  "  ''"  ^'f  "^'  maintained  "he 
opinions,  and  examinin?  the  8i£Lf?n  ^.f-f'"";  A'"'*' ^dghing  thej? 
came  satisfied  of  the  the  utility  if  Hp  Hi  "« '^'^''O"'.  Washington  iS 
sanction  of  his  name.  The  .  hlwo,  '  ^^^'"' and  accordingly  oave  it  ih. 
extended  to  the  4ih  of  May.  isu  'f"''  '"e  first  Uiuted'^ia'tes' Balk, 

rage'd^l.L^:7^aT.Ji^,'°n!^^Vr  r'^''?''^---"!  y-r,  had 
tures  were  also  made  to  theZ«ti^e  t^'^'^f  .^^^''fi^'*-  P^-^dco!^^ 
Scioto  and  Wabash.  The8rbSreier7.r  "'habiting  ,he  banks  of  the 
men,  commanded  by  General  H«rmr''^'  ""  ^'"'"y  "fourteen  hui  ,ired 

battles  were  fongh^  nL^^J^hfcheSo'h'.f"''''^"^^^ 

ments  from  this  army  and  the  I  id  I nJ  V"'«' *'«'weeii  successive  detach- 

Emboldened  by  these  succeses1hev'.i"H?'"^  '^«  .'*"«••  "'^''e  victor  ous. 
frontier  settlements,  which  suWaTlih.  Zf?  "«"™"'  '»"«'='^«  «"  the 
Indian  war.  Additional  trooos  wp«.  J  a  ^^'^  """sing  calamities  of  an 
General  St.  Clair.  With  neaf  t  Jo  ,h  "^^'  ^"'^  '^'«  command  given  tS 
into  the  wilderness.  Bv  deserS  """f  "^"^  '"^"  ''«  marched,  in  October 
duced  to  fourteen  hundrid.''o„7he";hird'orSr''"'\'''*»  force  waf  re-' 
«  few  miles  from  the  villaees  on  thlM-'^  •^■**''*""^^'"' <hey  encamped 
uruil  joined  by  those  who  were  absen'  S  Sr'"*'"^'"^  '°  '•«'"«'»  ^hm- 
Just  after  the  troops  were  dismiS  r  '  ''®'^"'"®  sunrise  next  morninB 

expectedly  by  the'india  .s.    Tiie  „«  J'KiP^s '"'''^h'  '^'^  ""«  attacked  u.^! 
m  confusion  upon  the  reirulVrs  "^,  T. ''^'"«»' who  were  in  front,  fell  back 
were  thrown  into  disorder     Thev    tf''  "''"'  ^^'^  ^««"  hastily  formed 
vanced  into  the   midst  of   he  iiSV    Z??  ^'f  .  ^'''''  inire^idiiyTJl 
keeping  always  beyond  reach  ST'   "^ 'f''*"^.^  ^'""^  covt-rt  to  covert. 
u;nre  recalled  from  ^ursui       I,:  rhetSh/p?r'"^^      soon  as  the  troops 
officers  were  killed;  the  loss  of  men  wf^^i^^''^ '''^''^  ""^  ^^P^"^ 
'mpression  was  made  upon  tl?e  enemv     A    ?/'"?h'' '*"r^  "°  permanent 
hrne  or  four  hours.  General  St  nlfr  L  ^^,  ?^'h,  after  a  contest  of 
performing  the  acli've  duS  of  00^,  d  "'L'  '  '"^«"V*»abIed  him  from 
•he  field  the  remnant  of  his  tr xms      ri  ?  ^^*«f"'|»ed  to  withdraw  from 
7"e  given,  a  disorderly  flght  0   JmpnJi   "p"*"'  '*"«  directions  to  retire 
the  victorious  hidians  were  soo  ir"  c  .S  f  '''"•'""*'"'>'  ^'''  "^«  survivor" 
hy  their  avidity  for  plunder-  and  S  !L„    '^l^"'" J^^  P"""*"*'  '«  'he  cam^ 
..nmolested  to' the  LSr  ;el  lemeni,  T'^'if'*  /=on'i»"«d  their  fetrS 
lf»ged  on  each  side  were  simnosed  M  e  em.ir    n?  ^""'t'  ^^^  ""-"bers  en 
WHS  beyond  example.     Six  hundred  „ X-  P^ '^^  *'"**''''  ^^e  slaughter 
«"d  two  hundred  and  sixty  were  wouSdid  ''''''?'  "^''^  ?"1'«^  «'«^  """'n?^ 
the  obstinacy  of  the  defenccTnd  ihl  f        *  '"''  '^^'^-'h  Proves  at  once 
c-iv.ng  information  of  ihird/sHste    fvSr'^'J'  °^  "^«  assailants.     oJie! 
""•rwiih  increased  vigour  and  nS  n'»^'*':««  T^'^'ed  to  prosecute  the 
<■»  i«iment  the  military  fo,w^^^  for  augmenting  bj 

fn  1791,  WHS  complet '  hVflr«  f  J  "''""  i"  u"'"  '^ousand  men.  ^  ^ 
NtHtes.  Thoy  amounted  o  .w'3.?r;"o?'J^/"''«^'V«'"''  "^'^e  United 
flaves.    The  revenue,  accordimr  V,?7h  ''"'''  """'ber  695,G55  were 

'ren^ury,  amounted  to  $4,77,     ,0    L   '  n  ''.""  ''^'''«  "ecmnry  of  ThJ 
■mports  to  about  $20,000  000.     A  ;  1,  iZT"'''  "^""'  •J9.000.000,  and 

nrm  and  regular  government  ind  rn„fi  ,j"°'®-     J"«  establishment  of  a 
"    "        --  -         -  - -  •-- -R.  i7i(3,  WU8  in- 


::..      ^:'"  "•  •■"«»  American  rnnnhiin  ...j  ;_  .._'■.    ."_:: •""''y 

-  -0.     ivir.  Adams  w«.  re^c^iyice:;;^Si:i:ipZi!^ 
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to  George  Clinton,  of  New-York.  In  the  progress  ut  these  elertkmii, 
biU  hlile  party  feeling  was  exhibited.  The  repose  of  society  was  not  then 
disturbed,  as  at  present— but  the  citizens  raised  to  posts  of  the  highest 
booor  those  whom  their  judgments  and  affections  designated  as  the  most 
worthy. 

After  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair  by  the  Indians,  in  1791,  General  Wayni- 
was  appointed  to  command  the  American  forces.  This  officer  taking 
post  near  the  country  of  the  enemy,  made  assiduous  and  Icmg-protncled 
endeavours  to  negocisie  a  peace.  Failing  in  this,  he  marched  PfcinsJ 
them,  ai  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  On  the  2(Hb  of  August,  1/94, 
an  ac;lioi.  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  Britinh  garrisons  on  the 
banks  o(  the  Miami.  A  rapid  and  vigorous  charge  turned  the  i^Lvagss 
from  their  coverts,  and  they  were  driven  more  than  two  miles  at  the 
point  of  the  bayor.et.  Broken  and  dismayed,  they  fled  without  rcncving 
the  combat,  llieir  houses  and  cornfields  were  destroyed,  and  forti  were 
erecU'd  on  the  sites  of  the  towns  laid  waste,  in  1795,  a  treaty  was  roii- 
eluded  at  Greenville.  Ohio,  which  was  long  and  faithfully  olwcrved,  a.id 
gave  peace  and  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants ;  in  consequence  ol 
which,  ttic  already  abundant  population  of  the  eastern  states  ot-gau  to 
spread,  with  asloiiishiiiq'  rapidity,  over  the  fertile  region  north webl  of  the 
Ohio. 

Simultaneous  with  the  conclusion  of  the  Indian  war,  in  1795,  a  treaty 
highly  satitifactory  to  the  Americans  was  formed  with  Spain.  That  coun- 
try had  from  the  first  regarded  wiih  especial  coldness  tlie  hopes  of  the 
repuhlicHiis  ;  fearing,  perhaps,  lest  the  principles  of  liberty  and  the  desire 
of  independence  should  find  their  way  into  her  contiguous  American  pro- 
vinces. Becoming  at  length  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  the  Spanish 
government  intimated  ils  willingness  then  to  form  a  satisfactory  treaty 
with  ihe  United  States,  which  was  accordingly  concluded.  The  naviga- 
tion of  the  .Alississippi  river,  which  was  controlled  by  the  province  oi 
Louisiana,  and  was  very  important  to  the  south-western  states,  had  for- 
merly been  denied  them,  and  was  a  fruitful  source  of  disturbance  and 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  territory .  This  treaty  secured  to  the 
United  Slates  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  ocean,  and  ihe 
privilege  of  landing  and  depositing  cargoes  at  New-Orleans.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  a  permanent  peace  was  arranged  with  the  regency  ol 
Algiers,  with  which  state  the  republic  was  previously  at  war,  on  account 
of  Its  flagrant  piracies  and  interruptions  of  American  commerce.  Thus 
ail  didiculiies  were  arrranged,  and  the  star  of  independence  again  shone 
brightly  forth  upon  the  world. 

At  tiie  close  of  1796,  the  two  rival  parties  of  the  nation  brought  forward 
their  candidates  for  the  presidency.  John  Adams, of  Massachusetts,  was 
voted  for  by  the  federalists,  while  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Virginia,  was  up- 
held by  the  republicans.  The  contest  was  nearly  equal.  Mr.  Adams, 
however,  was  chosen  to  fill  the  first  office,  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  course, 
succeeded  to  the  second.  The  cabinet  during  this  administration,  was 
composed  as  follows:  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  State; 
^amuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Roger 
Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  Secretary  of  War;  .Benjamin  Sloddert,  of 
Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  no  change  was  made  in  the  office  of 
Attorney  General,  or  the  chief  of  the  post-office  department. 

When  this  administration  came  into  power,  it  found  the  nation  involved 
m  difficulties  with  France.  Mr.  Pinckney,  who  had  been  sent  by  Wash- 
mgton  to  adjust  existing  differences  between  the  two  republics,  vas  or- 
dered to  l«ave  the  country  ;  and  the  American  government  was  soon  after 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  declaring  war  against  its  ancient  ally. 
That  country  was  at  the  time  suffering  under  the  misguided  rule  of  Ihe 
n;...-,^..^   «yhj«ij  i|  aesnas  desired  the  co  oneratiOQ  of  !!>e  United  ^tatfif 
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To  e..ri»ree  compliai^e  with  ihrnrnffi^ml^  "'.*  '=»?'""'=''•'  "^«y- 
authorizing  the  capture,  in  cerSiTn  S.^?!",!^^  '  '*''  """^  **«"  P»«»««* 
by  French  cruiwrB^  and  in  c^sequSof  ttriSJSi.TrS''"^  '""«" 
loaded  with  valuable  careoe«    werp  u4.iil  »  ^'  hundred  vessel « 

l«ken,and  the  whole  con/K^fWhPnh  P^«'^"""S  »  lawful  trade, 
Uniied  Stales,  they  excUed^eneraMnZiSu"*  *"i."If  ^*^  ''"«•'"  *"  '»h^ 
pea«.d  to  be  extinct    "  MiS«  for  d1?^^^^^^^^        he  spirit  of  party  ap- 
resounded  from  every  qua«e„\irUnli'„"**Trfn,r"'/°'  '"*^'*'' 
ance  w„h  France  wa/cteclared  by  CongSJs  ,0  teJnw  ^'.k'";''^''  °^  ■"*- 
authority  was  g  ven  for  caotHnmr  FrfnTk       °*J"'''  without  force,  and 
passed  authorizing  thrDri1den?fh:n^''i.''''T'*  *'"'»«'••     J-a*'  were 
u.  detach  eighty  thS.d  rne  "from  .h!  ".^^  '^'"^.''' ''«'«"  '»  "e^essar^ 
pruvding  fof  air  iJcTi'^'ortL  ZJ'tnT tS^^^  United  States-aSd 
the  nation.  "'  *"*" '"'  augmenling  the  revenue  of 

formal  and  soJeinn  niission  fo7ll  Vil    Pf«'"<'7'»  "'""•"ed  10  insii.ute  a 
John  MarahalUnd  E  bridje  Ge^v  ie^  JP"?"' ,  ^^"«'"  »^'"'^''ney 
and  were  instructed  to  S  a  SnSo,^?.^',"^'^  "PP"*"'*'' •'"*°y». 
people  dreading  war  much   but  t^e  Jlrr  fi        ?l  "'*  "'P'^sentatives  of  a 
Directory  refuled  to  re^ei^e      i  f!er  r/l?  "'^  *'''"""'.  '"^-     ^hese  the 
pressing  in  vain  to  be7irelv;d  id  heard     h'i'f  '*?"'  "'°""'«  ^'  P""«. 
eraJisis,  were  ordered  to  leave  France   t.iu     n  '^"'■™*'"'  ***•"  "'^'^  f«l- 
lican,  was  permitted  to  remain  a.?d  »«,::';  ^"'y-;^''"  *«»  *  repub- 
discussion  relative  to  the  comL^^^enTem  of  i''^  ""^'^  '°  ^"'^  ""«  » 
failing  to  produce  any  good^flS;     hHhL?^  !  negoi.aiion.      This  also 
Onla,«l,ni  npp<muniiy^wa8  prVs^Ld     fr,"  oPf'^o"-  «)mmenced. 
of  the  American  troopsfbuJat'^ienie.LrS'"?'^''  *^°""^«  »"<!  «»"» 
Je  frigate  Constellali  .n  „f  i  J^'y^et^hTZ,  ""T"  "'"/"."l'''  ""'^^^^n 

commanded  the  respict  of  "he.    enemv     '^  **"  '»•«  «^"". 

«hal':'ed'' rCZe'rrc".!,"  ri"-^'  ^  --"^"-d  which  over- 

cernher,  n.9.%tf.nlEro"f  rely^oUv'^tneral'V^  '*''  "  ""^ 
fattier  of  his  country,  exoired      hI  Hill  ..  k  '  '  *'*"*""  Wasiiijiotow.  the 

of  «  infla,nmat,o7;;f?hefhroa"\i':d  s  x^y^ghtT.™  "^IT  ''r"""' 
IM  on  to  viciorv  (he  armipa  of  hi!  „«.  It^     '     years.     After  having 

*.«l.ls«ccessiveyar.  fKe«?[e    ?J  ch,.7'^^°~'*^Jf'  •""*"»  ^^^^<^  ^"^ 
commenced,  ihissingularVvS,  MA  J  m^^^  h's  public  career  had  first 

•lely  idjourned  ;  and  the  senate  on  .hi.  \^-T     f  .    '"''^"'Ph'*' ""medi- 

•  loiter  of  ..ondolence  lilSe  n'^rdi^  ^r^";■^'y  «^  addressed 
tAin.'.i  iK-  A.ii-..'       "  *"™  PW'wdeni  of  the  United  Si;iu«  i»,hi«.K  „„.. 
— -««ir  ju«  uiDuie  io  .hP  memory  of  ih.s  great' manVr 
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"  With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Washington,  and  compare 
him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre-eminent  in  fame. 
Ancient  and  modern  names  are  diminished  before  him.  Greatness  and 
guilt  have  too  often  been  allied ;  but  his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant. 
The  destroyers  of  nhtions  stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues.  Ii 
reproved  the  intemperance  of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendour 
of  victory.  Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  God,  his 
glory  is  consummated.  Washington  yet  livei  on  earth  in  his  spotless 
example — his  spirit  is  in  heaven.  Let  ITis  countrymen  consecrate  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  general,  the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous 
•age :  let  them  teach  their  children  never  to  forget  that  the  fruits  of  hii 
labours,  and  of  his  example,  are  their  inheritance.''^ 

In  pursuance.of  a  law  enacted  in  1790,  a  place  had  been  selected  on  the 
Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Mount  Vernon,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
national  government.  Within  a  district  ten  miles  square,  which  was  called 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  city  whs  laid  out,  to  which  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington was  appropriately  given.  Public  buildings  having  been  erected, 
the  officers  of  government  removed  to  that  place  in  1800,  and  in  Novem* 
ber  of  that  year.  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  there  commenced  its  ses- 
sion. A  second  census  of  the  people  was  now  ordered,  and  in  the  follow 
ing  year  completed.  They  then  amounted  to  5,319,762,  having  in  ten 
years  increased  neariy  one  million  four  hundred  thousand.  In  the  same 
number  of  years,  the  exports  increased  from  nineteen  to  ninety-four  mil* 
lions,  and  the  revenue  from  $4,771,000  to  $12,945,000.  This  rapid  advance 
in  the  career  of  prosperity  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
It  is  to  be  attributed  principally  to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  which, 
securing  equal  privileges  to  all,  give  to  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  all 
*'ree  scope  and  full  encouragement. 

Since  the  year  1801,  war  had  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Tripoli,  one  ''^  the  Barbary  states,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
No  memorable  event  occurred  until  1803,  when  a  large  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Commodore  Preble,  was  despatched  into  that  sea.  On 
arriving  before  Tripoli,  Captain  Uainbridge,  in  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  of 
forty-four  guns,  was  sent  into  the  harbour  to  reconnoitre.  While  in  eager 
purs'uit  of  a  small  vessel,  he  unfortunately  advanced  so  far  that  the  frigate 
grounded,  and  all  attempts  to  remove  her  were  in  vain.  The  sea  around  her 
was  immediately  covered  with  Tripolitan  gun-boats,  and  Captain  Bain* 
bridge  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  officers  were  considered  as  pri* 
soners  of  war;  but  the  crew,  according  to  the  customs  of  Barbary,  were 
treated  as  slaves.  At  the  capture  of  this  frigate,  the  enemy  rejoiced  and 
exulted  beyond  measure.  Lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur  conceived  the  de- 
sign of  retaking  or  destroying  her.  Commodore  Preble,  applauding  the 
spirit  of  the  youthful  hero,  granted  him  permission  to  make  the  attempt. 
\n  February,  1804,  he  accordingly  sailed  from  Syracuse,  Sicily,  in  a  small 
Schooner,  haviiig  on  board  but  seventy-six  men— entered  undiscovered 
the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  and  advancing  boldiv  in  the  teeth  of  a  battery,  un- 
der the  guns  of  which  th«  Philadelphia  had  been  lowed  and  anchored 
took  his  station  alongside  the  frigate.  Perceiving  the  crew  in  consterna 
tion,  Decatur  sprang  on  board,  his  men  followed,  and  with  drawn  sword* 
rushed  upon  the  enemy.  The  decks  were  soon  cleared,  some  being  Itilled 
and  others  driven  into  the  sea.  A  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  frigal*; 
from  the  batteries  on  shore  and  the  corsairs  near  was  now  commenced, 
and  several  vessels  of  war  were  seen  approaching.  She  was  therefore 
set  on  fire  and  abandoned,  none  of  the  party  being  killed  and  but  four 
wounded.  Throughout  all  the  piratical  states,  this  brilliant  exploit  exalltd 
the  reputation  of  the  American  arms.  The  president,  in  reward  ol  \w 
address  and  bravery,  promoted  Lieutenant  Decatur  to  the  rank  of  po**! 
captain  in  the  navv. 
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While  the  squadron  remained  before  Tripoli,  other  deeds  of  heroism 
were  performed,  evincing  a  love  of  fame  and  a  devotion  to  country  uh^un 
passfid  in  Grecian  or  Roman  story.  The  events  and  operalion/of  this 
war  shed  a  lustre  upon  the  American  name,  gave  experieiice  and  charac- 
ter to  the  officers,  and  prepared  them  to  acquire  greater  glort-  in  a  contest 
with  a  nobler  foe.  They  were  equalled,  however,  by  an  enterprize  on 
land,  bold  and  romantic  in  its  conception,  and  exhibiting  in  its  execution 
uncommon  address  and  decision  of  character.  William  Eaton,  who  had 
been  «  captain  in  the  American  army,  was  at  the  commencement  of  thie 
war  consul  at  Tunis.  He  there  became  acquainted  with  Hamet  Cara 
manly,  whom  a  younger  brother  had  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Triooli 
With  hinj  he  concerted  an  expedition  against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  obtain  permission  and  the  means  to  un- 
deriiike  it.  Permission  was  granted,  the  io-operation  of  the  squadron 
SdeT  "      ""*'     pecuniary  assistance  as  could  be  spa?ed  was 

To  raise  an  army  in  Egypt,  and  lead  it  to  attack  the  usurper  in  his  do. 
rniumns  was  the  project  which  had  betn  concerted.     In  the  beginning  of 
1805,  Eaton  m«t  Hamet  at  AiexandriH.  and  was  appointed  genfral  7h?s 
•orces.     On  the  6th  of  March,  at  the  head  of  a  resper.able  body  of  JnomUed 
Arabs,  and  about  seventy  Christians,  he  set  out  for  Tripoli,     his  route  lav 
across  a  desert  of  one  lihousand  miles  in  extent.    On  his  march,  he  encount- 
ered peril,  fatigue,  and  suffering,  the  description  of  whir-h  would  resemble 
the  exaggerations  of  romance.    On  the  25th  of  April,  having  been  fifty 
days  on  the  march,  he  arrived  before  Derne,  a  Tripolitan  city  on  theMeS- 
tterraiiean,  and  found  in  the  harbour  a  part  of  the  American  squadron 
destined  to  assist  him      He  learned  aUo  that  the  usurper,  having  received 
no  ice  of  his  approach,  had  raised  a  considerable  army  and   was  then 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  city.     No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost.    The 
next,  morning  he  summoned  the  governor  to  surrender,  who  returned  for 
answer.  "  My  head  or  yours."    The  city  w  as  assaulted,  and  after  a  con. 
IttlZ^fT  '"'^  "  'I""^'  Po^ession  gained.    The  Christians  suffered 
severely,  and  the  general  xvas  slightly  wounded.    Great  exertions  were 
nn"'tli"i?l^^M*'  to  fortify  the  city,  which  were  partially  suc.esS 
On  the  8th  of  May,  it  was  attacked  by  ihe  Tripolitan  armj.     Although 
ten  limes  more  numerous  than  Eaton's  band,  the  assailants,  after  persiS- 
mg  four  hours  in  the  attempt,  were  compelled  to  retire.    On  the  lOih  of 
June  another  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  enemy  were  defeated.     Th« 
next  day  the  Americau  fiigate  Constitution  arrived  in  the  harbour,  which 
80  terrified  the  Tripolitans  that  they  fled  precipitately  to  the  desert.    ThJ 
[rigaie  came,  however,  to  arrest  the  operations  of  K.ton,  in  the  midst  ol 
h.8  bnlliani  and  successful  career.     Alarmed  at  his  progress,  the  reig„ i.^g 
bashaw  had  offered  terms  of  peace  which,  being  Lvh  more  favo«b  f 
than  had  before  been  offered,  were  accepted  by  Mr.  Lear,  the  auZrized 
•Rent  of  the  government.     Sixty  thousand  dollar,  were  g  ;«„  as  a  aTom 
for  the  unfortunate  American  prisoners,  and  an  engagement  was  made  to 
wi  hdraw  all  sunpori  from  Hamet.     The  nation,  proud  of  the  exploits  of 
Eaton,  regretted   this  diplomatic  interference;  but  the  treaty  was  rlu- 
irranean!*  P""*"^*"'  *°**  •eiiale-and  thus  ended  the  war  in  the  Medi- 

Just  previous  to  these  occurrences,  an  election  of  stirring  interest  had 
t  ken  pace.  The  two  great  political  parties  in  the  United  Stale,  were 
•till  distinguished  as  federalists  and  republicans,  and  were  then  of  nearly 
equHl  strength.    Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  received  the  Same 

^I'^l  ■■  'iV'^T^  ^t'  ""*  "'^"'*  °^  Pr^-idt-nt.  and  so  strenuously  and  with 
well  acerbity  did  the  partms  contest  the  matter,  that  it  was  not  until  sf  e, 
tf^^riy.five  ballotiiigs  that  the  former  was  elected  over  the  latter.  Colonel 
•^••rriiext  offered  kimseif  as  ■  ?a"''i''»»'»  «""-  •• «-: , ..     """^« 
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of  New  York  ;  but  having  already  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party  hv  re 
ceiyiug  the  votes  of  the  federaliats  in  the  house  of  representatives  as'lnsl 
Jelfersou,  he  failed  also  in  this,  and  General  Morgan  Lewis  was  «lwted 
over  him.    Stung^  to  the  quick  by  these  failures,  Burr  is  said  to  have 
plotted  a  scheme  to  divide  the  Union,  or  !o  erect  an  independent  state 
m»m  the  Spanish  dependencies  adjacent,  to  oave  for  its  head  himself 
*  irst,  however,  his  heated  passions  goaded  him  on  to  recompense  himself 
for  all  that  be  had  lost,  by  some  deep-laid  revenge  against  the  men  who 
had  mainly  been  the  cause  of  his  political  uiidtnng.     Foremost  amnna 
thrm  F/ood  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  matt  as  pure  in  piHitics  as  he  wasemi 
nent  in  talents  and  profound  in  judgment :  a  man  always  of  unbleii",i:,he(3 
chai«ct«r,  the  friend  of  Washington,  and  a  statesman  whose  proud  name 
to  this  day  is  emulated.     Such  an  one  Burr  deemed  a  fitting  sacrifice  to 
appease  his  injured  honor.     Hamilton  was  accordingly  drawn  into  the 
acceptance  of  a  challenge,  and  of  course  fell,  mortally  wounded     But 
the  indinriiHtion  of  the  country  was  aroused  in  consequence  agaiuM  the 
slayer,  who  fled  with  all  haste  to  avoid  apprehension  and  a  trial  for 
murder.  ^ 

For  a  time  he  sunk  into  merited  obscurity.     At  length,  his  conduct 

?o!!r*u''.  ^""^  *'®  ''**'  ""*  "®^"  '^'^'  "'""K^  unobserved.     In  the  auiuinn  of 
1806^  his  movements  in  the  western  country  were  such  as  to  attract  iho 
attention  of  government.     He  had  purclvHSed  and  was  buildnie  boats  on 
the  Ohio,  anil  was  engaging  men  to  descend  that  river.     His  declared  our 
pose  wan  to  form  a  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the  Washita,  in  Louisiana  • 
but  the  character  of  the  ma*i,  the  nature  of  his  preparations,  and  the 
incautious  disclosures   of   his    associates,  led   to    the    suspicion   that 
his  true  object  was  eitlier  to  gain  possession  of  New-Orleans,  and  then 
establish  a  separate  government  for  the  country  watered  by  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Its  branches—or  to  invade,  from  the  territories  of  the  United 
states,  the  rich  Spanish  province  of  Mexico.     From  the  first  moment  ol 
suspicion,  he  was  closely  watched  by  the  agents  of  government.    At 
Natchez,  while  on  his  way  to  New-Orleans,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Mississippi  territory ;  but  he  had  so  enveloped 
his  projects  m  secresy,  tliat  sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  could 
not  be  produced,  and  he  was  discharged.     Hearing,  however,  that  several 
persons  suspected  of  being  his  accomplices  had  been  arrested  at  New 
Orteans,  and  elsewhere,  he  fled  in  disguise  from  Natchez,  but  was  apnre. 
bended  at  Tombigbee.  and  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Richmond.    Two  in- 

l'pTr.»7«?!  '""'If  "^".'"'^  ^"i"'''"*  charging  him  with  treason  against 
the  United  Staies-the  other  with  preparing  and  commencing  an  expedi 
ion  against  the  dominions  of  Soain.     In  August,  1807,  he  was  tied  ..pon 

guilt  not  being  exhibited,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.    The  people  how- 

^X«H';r''*  ^S*"*"?' «"«>  bylheirdes^ertioiiaifd  contempt:!;  was 
reduced  to  a  condition  of  the  most  abject  wretchedness.  The  ease  with 
which  his  plans  were  defeated,  demonstrated  the  strength  of  the  govern. 
ment;  and  his  fate  will  be  an  impressive  warning  to  those  who,  in  a  free 
rountry,  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  criminal  ambition- 

ihi^mL'IL'irl  ^7^'^7^*'"'^"''  '^J-  J**^"""*"  r»\e,  he  continued  in  office 
the  members  of  Mr.  Adams'  cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  appointing 

i'f  K^nSi'T'."^  "■^"""*  ^r'f^^'y  "f  S'"""'  ""'J  J«hii  Brcckenridge. 
?„„  .^  1  fijj^'  t-!'*r«  ^  *?""!■■■••  '"  "'« •"'""«  "f  ^"  "cotHi  term  (exieiid- 
I  Ll  i^A^'  '  ?^"'"'''  ll^*'""  were  changed,  with  the  exception  of 
James  Madison.  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  Hect«.J  Vice  P-esi- 
dent;  Albert  Gallatin,  of  Peiinsjlvania,  was  appointed  Secretary  o/'  the 
Treamiry;  Hefiry  Dearborn,  of  MHssachiisetts,  Secretary  of  War;  *»> 
bcrt  Smith,  «rf  Maryland,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Gideon  Granger,  of 
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In  1H03,  Louisiana  was  purchased  from  the  French  ?overnmpnt  fn, 
«xleen  millions  of  dollars/  The  title  being  given  under  SK^^^^^^ 
including  "early  the  whole  vast  region  bevond  the  Mississipp'  was  called 
in  question  by  the  British  :  but  the  presi/ent,  Mr.  Jefferson,  made  imme. 
diate  preparations  for  taking  possession  of  the  territory,  and  A,r  corrS 
defining  , IS  boundaries,  and  for  other  purposes  tending  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  and  extension  of  the  fields  of  science.  Captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  the  former  of  whom  wa..  private  secretary  to  thS  president,  -vere 
selected  as  pn.per  persons  to  head  the  expedition  on  this  occasion.    NeJer 

rnnnmn'!.''n"^"K""!t"''H"S^*'*^°"'P"«''«''  *'^h  more  ability  and  prudence. 
Aceompamed  by  hirty-five  persons,  mostly  soldiers,  they  embarked  at 
St.  Louis  in  suitable  boats  on  the  i6ih  of  May.  1804,  and  ascended  the  Mi" 
souri  to  Its  8 lupetidous  falls,  a  distance  of  three  thousand  miles.  Fiiidin* 
he  season  then  too  far  advanced  to  attempt  crossing  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, they  built  a  fort  named  Mandan,  wherein  they  wintered.  Earlvin 
}'l?T,f"'^  April  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  having  reached  the 

on!.  «?.fl-  *'f'  ""'■''y  ''^''  1."'  ''"*'.°"8''  ••"P«^«^  ^y  '«»  ^^-^-lasting  snows 
and  suffering  from  want  of  provisions,  they  rapidly  descended:  After 
travelling  f<)ur  hundred  miles  thus,  they  reached  the  navigaole  waters  of 
the  Columbia  ;  and  following  its  course  six  hundred  and  fi^rty  miles  fur 
ther.  were  rfcompensed  for  all  their  toils  and  privations  by  hearinir  the 
sound  of  breakers  from  the  ocean,  and  viewing  with  their  glad  eyes  the 
1  acific.  I  hey  wintered  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened  back  hv 
the  same  route  the  follpwing  spring.  They  reached  St.  Louis  on  their 
return,  in  September,  1806,  after  an  absence  from  all  civilization  of  more 
than  twentv-seyen  months,  having  travelled  altogether  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  miles.  Only  one  of  the  party,  who  was  of  a  sickly  constitu- 
tion, had  OK'd. 

^D^i^TJ"'*^""  government  sent,  in  1806,  another  expedition  under  Ma- 
lor  Fike  (afterward  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  in  the  war  of  1812)  to 
trace  the  yet  unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It  was  found  in  a  direc- 
tion  almost  due  north,  not  rising  from  any  great  natural  range,  but  in  a 
flat  marshy  region,  and  passing  through  a  number  of  little  lakes,  the  chief ' 
01  which,  named  Leech  and  Red  Cedar,  contend  for  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  this  noble  American  river.  Its  length,  too,  proved  to  be  at  the 
mutual  junction  a  little  less  than  half  that  of  the  Missouri,  which,  there- 
fore,  ought  properly  to  rank  as  the  main  stream.  Pike,  on  his  return,  was 
sent  to  explore  the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers. 
The  former  he  found  very  broad,  flowing  through  a  country  richly  stocked 
with  game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He  attempted 
then  to  descend  the  Red  river,  but  entered  by  mistake  on  the  Rio  del  Norte 
and  proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory,  was  made  prisoner  by  the' 
apaniards,  but  was  well  treated  and  soon  after  released. 

Since  the  peace  of  1783,  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had  each 
incessantly  complained  that  the  other  had  violated  the  spitulations  con- 
tained in  the  treaty.  The  former  was  accused  of  having  curried  away 
negroes  at  the  close  of  the  revoluti<mary  war;  and  of  retaining  in  her 
possession  certain  military  posts  situated  in  the  western  wilderness,  and 
in  the  limits  of  the  United  Stales— in  consequence  of  which  the  Ameri- 
cans were  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  fur  trade,  and  the  Indi.ins  in- 
cited to  make  incursions  upon  the  frcmiier  settleinenis.  The  latter  were 
accused  of  preventing  the  loyalists  from  regaining  possession  of  their 
estates,  and  British  subjects  from  recovering  debts  contracted  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Now,  however,  a  new  and  more  pressing  cause  of  disturbance  arose 
oetween  the  two  nations.     Great  Britain  had  always  fyund  it  impossibla 
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to  man  her  numerous  fleets  by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  was,  theref.,re 
in  the  habit  of  levying  by  force  her  subjects  and  compelling  them  to  servn 
»8  sailors  on  board  her  ships  of  war.  Desertions  taking  place  frequently 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  she  claimed  a  right  to  search  for  her  sailors 
even  on  board  of  neutral  vessels  while  traversing  the  ocean  in  pursuit  of 
their  lawful  business.  In  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  right,  citizens 
or  the  United  States  were  sometimes  by  mistake  and  sometimes  bv  de 
sign,  claimed  and  held  as  British  sailors. 

But  not  in  this  mode  only  were  the  rights  of  the  United  States  invaded 
and  their  interests  sacrificed  on  the  ocean.  Owing  to  the  extermination 
of  the  1-  rench  navy  by  Great  Britaiy,  the  commerce  between  France  and 
Uie  West  Indies  was  almost  exclusively  carried  oh  in  American  ships. 

M  ''"iQnl  I'^'T^  ^'°'??  **""  P"^''e«f«  «'«<>.  British  orders  in  council,  dated 
May,  180G.  declared  all  ports  of  consequence  under  the  conlrul  of  Franca 
»o..^e  "?  a,?l«<?  o/  blockade,  though  thev  were  not  at  the  time  invested 
with  a  British  fleet ;  and  American  vessels  attempting  to  enter  thoscDoiis 
were  captured  and  condemned.  In  retaliation,  Bonaparte  issued  his  Ber- 
lin decree,  of  November,  1806,  proclaiming  the  British  islands  in  a  state 
of  blockade,  and  of  course  authorizing  the  capture  of  all  neutral  vessels 
attempiinsr  to  trade  with  those  islands.  Not  deeming  this  sufficient  to 
prevent  American  vessels  from  trading  with  his  enemy,  ihe  French  em- 
peror  shortly  thereafter  issued  another  decree,  from  iMihn,  denouncino 
every  neutral  vessel  which  should  submit  to  beseaiched  or  visiied  byanv 
British  criiizer,  and  confiscating  all  ships  so  submitting  whenever  found 
in  any  of  his  ports.  By  these  measures  of  both  nations  the  commerce  ol 
the  United  btaies  was  suddenly  and  most  siraifgely  made  illegal;  mer- 
chania  of  course  suflered  severely,  and  with  united  voice  they  iT.udly  de- 
manded of  the  government  redress  and  protection  from  such  violations  o( 
the  laws  of  nations. 

In  June,  1807,  an  event  occurred  which  for  a  time  concentrated  upoi. 
Oreat  Britain  the  whole  weight  of  popular  indignation.  The  frigate  Chesa- 
peake,  an  American  thirty-six  gun  ship,  refusing  to  allow  a  search  on 
board  her  for  Br/tish  deserters,  was  fired  into  by  the  Leopard  of  fifty  .runs 
and  three  men  killed  and  eighteen  wounded.  The  Chesapeake  beiriff  un- 
prepared for  action,  struck  her  colors,  and  was  boarded  by  a  detHchmeiit 
irom  the  Leopard,  when  the  crew  were  mustered  and  Anir  men  forcibly 
carried  away  as  British  deserters.  The  truth  upon  investisjalion  was  as- 
cerlained  to  be,  that  three  of  them  were  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
who  had  been  impressed  by  the  British  and  afterward  escaped  from  thei^ 
service.  One  of  these  men  they  hanged,  another  died  in  prison,  and  the 
remaining  two  were  subsequently  returned  to  the  decks  of  the  Chesapeake, 
whence  they  had  been  taken. 

It  is  true  this  act  was  proirptly  disavowed  by  the  authorities  at  London, 
but  as  ihey  delayed  to  make  reparation,  and  reftised  to  give  any  guaran- 
tee that  the  Ike  should  not  transpire  again,  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
been  aroused  in  the  breasts  of  the  community  were  neither  extinguished 
nor  appeased.  The  president  accordingly  recommended  to  Congress  the 
passage  of  a  law  laying  an  indefinite"  embargo,  which  was  thereupon 
enacted.  He  also,  by  proclamation,  prohibited  all  British  ships  of  war 
from  continuing  in  or  entering  the  harbors  of  the  United  Stales;  and  in 
these  measures  he  was  fully  justified  by  the  public  sentiment,  with  perhaps 
one  exception.  In  the  New  England  states  the  embargo  occasi.med  dis 
content  and  clamor.  The  members  of  the  federal  parly,  who  were  morw 
numerous  there  thai,  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  Union,  with  one  consent 
pronounced  it  a  measure  unwise  and  oppressive.  Public  meetings  were 
accordingly  called,  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  and  connler  resolu- 
tions passed;  allernately  sustaining  and  denouncing  the  acts  o<  govern 
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James  Madison  was  elected  Presirlpnt  in  lana  ^r.A  .„«i  u- 
Ith  of  March  followine  •  GeorJp  r?in.n?.         '  ^^   ""''  i"*  *^»^  "»  »''• 
Pre«.de„cy.  and  filled  iL\ Sw.SSlv'nn  tn';K''r''^  '"r  \!^' J^'"''" 

office  commenced  wiih  James  \WninfVi    -'  ^^1*"" »  A-^t  '"m  cf 
Albert  Gallatin,  of  Penn^,iS:'S'^';^S"K^^:^^^ 


Secre.ary  of  S.ate ;  irexander  J   M^,  nf%  """7="-''''^^^  '^""™«' 

KSSer^Sr"-^ 

6^ve  edicts%f  e  her  8hSd^^^^^^  '"t^'"*'"  Bnlain  until  ihe  o/Ten- 

cree  whs  issued  by  BoimDarte  ar«l  h^  .  r/T"^*  '^"'" ''""'  """'^'e'  f«e. 
vessels  then  in  ih^por  s  f/^Jance   "  t^itmi^^^^^^^  '^'!i""  ^  •""•««" 

be  directly  seized  and  confis.S     Vvn  w  f ^- ^'^'!'"*'"'''l^'"«'''«''"»'d 

mnisler  sent  lo  nwroliais  J  h  S»  ?^  ?     '  "e, 'onner  American 

-late  nut  beinrforthat  „?■•'"  ".^Pe^'ed.  a  letter  from  the  minister  of 
answHr  I,,  ii  i^'l"    .       P"'^POse,  a  document  of  sumcienl  authority      In 

cS  «  cS,  .re1\T  mi;';reai:r  ^T^r"^''  ''^«»  '"«  French  SVall? 
many  hacl  en  ered  h?  noK  p*  "'"'  't"^."u°  American  vessel,  al.hough 
visioL/  Gre.t  BriSfn  ^Un  ^'T^'  '*"*'  '^^n  subjected  to  their  pro- 

hours  of  tie  Kited  St«lr  AT  k  "P'  °^  "r"  ^''^"'^  "'«  P""'''P«'  •"»«•- 
all  bo.r.ie     fieSed  anrf  n,/^«'^^''''"«n  departing  or  returning  were 

prizes.    TmnressmPnt'.    i^  '*'"  ^"  '^'■*'*'''  P"^'"  »»  '«?«» 

tertainin.  SeTK«  n^.r'^  frequent;  and  the  British  officers,  In- 

the  re  ,ublica,f  flaVexhib"  ed  on  a"ll'n  ""■'"«'''  ""^  '"^''*"'»  '"  '"'""^'"P^ 

behaviour.    i^l]f^  tns^>T^    ?"-''•"""'  ""  ^*'''^'"^  insolence  of 

-.1  Jill.  .ijs.3nc...,  nunrcvcr,  .ncjr  aggreabioji  was  deservedly 
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punisbod.  Commodore  Rogers,  sailing  rii  the  frijjHte  President,  met  m 
the  evening  a  vessel  on  the  uoiist  yf  Virginia.  Me  hailed,  but  insiead  Oi 
receiving  an  answer,  was  hailed  in  turn,  and  a  shot  was  fired  which  sirnck 
the  mainmast  of  the  President.  The  fire  was  instantly  retii.iifd  by  the 
comnituJore,  aiwl  continued  for  a  few  minutes,  when  finding  thai  his  an. 
tagonist  was  of  inferior  force,  and  that  her  guns  were  almost  silenced,  he 
desisted.  On  hailing  .again,  an  answer  was  given,  that  the  ship  was  the 
British  sloop  of  war  Little  Belt,  of  eighteen  gun».  Thirty  two  of  her 
men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  ship  was  much  disablfd. 

In  the  summer  of  1811,  an  earnest  and  final  attempt  wus  made  by  the 
American  governnnent  to  arrange  satisfactorily  with  Great  Britain  the 
subject  of  impressment,  and  other  points  mooted  between  them.  No  ap- 
proach toward  a  reconciliation  could  be  made.  It  was  proven  thai  not 
less  than  nine  hundred  American  merchant  vessels  had  been  st-ized  by 
British  cruizers  and  confiscated,  since  the  year  1803.  It  was  also  shown 
that  an  agent  had  been  employed  by  the  British  anthorilies  in  Cauiida,  in 
time  of  peace,  to  spread  disaffection  between  the  states,  and  if  possible 
to  bring  about  a  division  of  the  Union.  The  patience  of  the  iialion  was 
exhausted— forbearance  would  no  longer  do.  Early  in  November,  Itill, 
President  Madison  called  'Congress  together,  and  laid  before  them  the 
slate  of  foreign  relations,  recommending  that  the  Republic  should  be 
placed  in  an  altitude  to  maintain  by  force  its  wounded  honour  and  essen- 
tial interests.  The  representatives  of  the  people  determined  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  president.  Laws  were  tlierefore  en- 
acted, providing  for  the  increase  of  the  regular  army  to  thirty  five  thousand 
men ;  for  the  augmentation  of  the  naval  establishment ;  for  arming  the 
militia,  and  for  borrowing  eleven  millions  of  dollars. 

About  this  time  events  occurred  which  turned  the  public  attention  for 
an  instant  in  a  new  direction.  The  Indian  tribes  residing  near  the  remote 
lakes  and  ihe  sources  of  the  Mississippi  had  for  some  years  pitstdispiayeo 
symptoms  of  hostility,  murdering  a  number  of  whiles  and  robbing  others 
General  Harrison,  with  a  small  force,  was  sent  into  their  territories,  in- 
structed to  negotiate  if  possible,  but  to  fight  if  necessary.  On  the  6th  ol 
November  he  arrived  at  Tippecanoe,  their  principal  town,  where  he  was 
met  by  Indian  messengers,  with  whom  an  agreement  was  made  that  hos- 
tilities should  not  take  place  before  the  next  morning,  and  that  then  an 
amicable  conference  should  be  held.  Just  before  daybreak,  the  savages, 
in  violation  of  their  engagement,  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon 
the  tro(»ps  in  their  encampment.  Nothing  but  the  precaution  of  sleeping 
in  order  of  battle,  on  their  arms,  saved  them  from  total  defeat.  A  dread- 
ful slaughter  was  made;  but  the  savages  were  finally  repulsed,  dispersed, 
and  their  town  laid  waste.  A  strong  belief  was  entertained,  founded  upon 
credible  testimony,  that  they  had  been  incited  to  hostility  by  British  agents 
stationed  among  them. 

Congress  continued  to  be  employed  until  the  20th  of  May,  in  making  pre- 
parations  for  war,  though  still  cherishing  a  hope  that  a  change  of  policy 
in  Europe  would  render  unnecessary  an  appeal  to  arms.  On  that  day 
the  Hornet  arrived  from  London,  bringing  information  that  no  prospect 
existed  of  a  favourable  change.  On  the  1st  of  June,  the  president  sent 
a  messa!>e  to  Congress,  recounting  the  wrongs  still  unatoned  for  which 
Great  Britain  ha<t  inflicted,  and  submitting  the  question  whether  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  endure  them  or  resort  to  war  1  The  message 
was  considered  with  closed  doors — and  on  the  18th  an  act  was  passed 
declaring  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  vote  stood,  in  the  Hums  o( 
Repreiieutatives,  79  to  49;  in  the  Senate,  Id  to  13. 
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CHAPTER  III.  . 

THE  WAR  or  1813-1814. 

a  Jk"  '^"P^*  "fJheUniJed  Stairs  remembered  with  pride,  the  patriotism 
and  bravery  exhibued  by  tl.eir  army  in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  Umg  period 
«LP.?n,*if  ""^P.^'sP^r".):  ^ad  increased  their  confidence  in  iheir  own 
strength;  and  the  belief  was  geiwirally  entertained,  that  victory  over  the 
same  foe  would  now  be  so  much  the  more  certainly  and  easily  gained,  as 
the  nation  was  more  rich  and  populous.  Perhaps  they  did  not  reflect  /hat 
peace  had  imp  ired  the  military  energies  of  the  republic,  while  lli*;ir  ene' 
my,  by  winstanl  exercise  in  arms,  had  acquired  not  only  additiouaJ 
strength,  but  greater  skill  to  use  and  apply  it.  ^  «iuaiiiouai 

n  lIliTj^'^!'''^*'''''"^'^''^!?,  T^"  H  acQuired  fame  in  the  former  conflict, 
0  selection  was  made  to  fill  the  priiicipaf  posts  in  the  new  army.  HenrJ 
Dearborn,  of  Massachusetis,  was  appointed  major-general  and  comman. 
der-in-chief:  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  in  the  expedL.no 
Quebec;  and  bad  distinguished  himself  on  other  occasions.  Thomas 
PiMckney,  of  Si.uth  Carolma,  was  also  appointed  a  rnHJor-genrr..! ;  and 
Wilkinson,  Hull,  Hampton,  and  Bloomfield.  «v'ere  among  the  brigHdiera 
With  such  names  at  the  head  of  their  forces,  the  people  miglii  seem  to 
an  extent  justified  in  expecting  soon  to  see  brave  deeds  enrolled  on  the 
resulS  country's  fame.    Yet  strangely  diff-erent  were  the  first 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  General  Hull  was  also  governor 
of  the  Michigan  territory,  of  which  Detroit  was  the  capital.     On  the  1 2th 
or  July,  with  two  thousand  regulars  and  volunteers,  he  crossed  the  river 
dividing  the  United  States  from  Canada.    On  the  same  day,  he  addressed 
a  proctamalioii  to  the  Canadians,  tendering  them  the  blessings  of  civil  and 
teligious  liberty,  and  assuring  them,  in  a  lofty  tone,  "  that  his  force  was 
sufficient  to  break  down  all  opoosition,"  and  yet  was  but  the  van-guard  of 
one  much  greater.    It  appeared  to  be  his  purpose  to  attack  Maiden  (the 
strongest  fortress  in  Upper  Canada,  and  then  but  weakly  guarded),  and 
♦hence  proceed  to  Montreal.     Had  the  attack  been  instantly  made,  suc- 
cess would  have  undoubtedly  crowned  it :  but  a  month  was  wasted  in 
ruinous  delay,  allowing  the  ardour  of  the  troops  to  cool,  and  Maiden  to  be 
reinforced.     Distrust  and  contempt  took  tho  place  of  confidence  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Canadians ;  and  at  this  critical  moment  information  was 
received  that  Mackinaw,  an  American  post  of  importance  above  Detroit. 
hHd  been  surprised,  and  had  surrendered  to  a  large  body  of  British  and 
Jndians,  who  were   rushing  down  in  numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
the  American  forces.      Panic-struck,  General   Hull  hastened  back  to 
Detroit. 

General  Brock,  the  commander  at  Maiden,  pursued  him  with  a  force 
superior  in  number,  but  composed  chiefly  of  militia  and  Indians.  On  the 
14th  of  August,  he  erected  batteries  opposite  Detroit.  The  next  day  he 
berran  a  cannonade  upon  the  American  fortifications,  which  was  returned 
with  precision  and  effect.  On  the  16th,  the  enemy  crossed  the  river, 
laking  post  about  three  miles  above  the  city.  Meeting  with  no  resistance, 
ami  hearing  that  some  of  the  American  troops  were  absent.  General 
Hrofk  resolved  to  march  directly  forward  and  assault  the  fort.  The 
troops,  cool  and  undaunted,  awaiteil  in  good  order  the  approach  of  the 
t«iiemy,  anticipating  an  easy  victory.  To  the  astonishment  of  all,  General 
Hull  forbade  the  artillery  to  fire,  and  hung  out  a  white  flag  in  token  of  a 
wish  to  capitulate.  A  corresbondence  between  the  two  generals  was  im. 
mediately  opened,  which  ended  in  the  surrender  of  the  army  and  of  the 
Icrrilory  of  Michigan. 


It  is  impossible  to  describe  th6  indi<rnation  of  the  soldiers  and 
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when  thoy  saw  themselves  thus  delivered,  by  the  anthorily  of  one  man 
into  the  power  of  an  enemy  whom  they  supposed  they  might  easily  have 
conquered.  Kven  the  women  were  indignant  at  so  shameful  a  submis- 
sion. Aitd  the  same  feelings  pervaded  the  entire  Union,  as  all  had  looked 
in  this  quarter  with  the  most  confident  anticipations  of  perfect  success. 
On  being  exchanged,  General  Hull  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial, 
charged  with  treason,  cowardice,  and  neglect  of  duty.  The  court  martial 
not  having  legal  jurisdiction  in  treasonable  matters,  declined  giving  judg. 
ment  on  ilie  first  charge .  but  he  was  found  guUty  on  the  other  charges, 
and  sentenced  to  be  sho  .  The  president,  however,  ii.  consideration  of 
former  good  conduct,  ana  the  age  of  the  prisoner,  remitted  the  punishment 
of  death. 

The  people  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  were  alarmed.  Nearly  ten  thousand 
ntizt-ns  made  a  tender  of  their  services— and  a  part  of  them  were  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  W.  H.  Harrison  and  marched  toward  the 
territory  of  Michigan.  But  great  and  numerous  were  the  difficulties  en- 
countered ;  the  volunteers  were  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  wholesome  re 
straints  of  discipline  ;  and  winter  arrived  before  any  important  undertak- 
ing could  le  accomplished-  Several  incursions  were  made  into  the 
country  of  the  savages,  who,  owing  to  the  influence  of  British  agents  and 
a  fanatic  termed  the  prophet,  had  become  almost  universally  hostile.  For 
ihe  purpose  of  invading  Canada  in  another  quarter,  an  army  of  regulars 
and  militia  were  assembled  on  the  northern  fnmtier  of  New-York.  It 
was  far  less  numerous  than  the  government  had  anticipated-  So  happy 
was  the  condition  of  even  the  po«irest  class  of  American  citizens,  that 
few  could  be  induced  to  enlist  as  soldiers.  And  in  some  of  the  states  the 
plau&ibie  doctrine  was  maintained,  that  the  officers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment have  no  power  over  the  miliiia  until  called  into  regular  service  and 
consigned  lo  their  authority  by  the  state  executive;  and  that  even  then 
Uiey  ciinnot  be  compelled  to  march  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  rebublic. 
Several  governors  actually  withheld  iheir  militia  when' called  for  by  the 
president,  and  thus  diminished  the  amount  of  one  species  of  force  upon 
which  Ihe  general  government  had  relied. 

General  Van  Kensselaer,  of  the  New-York  militia,  being  the  senior  o.- 
ficer  on  tiiat  frontier,  had  the  command  of  these  troops,  which  were  called 
the  army  of  the  centre.  His  head-quarters  were  at  Lewistown,  on  the 
nver  Niagara,  and  on  the  opposite  was  Queensiown,  a  fortified  British 
post.  The  militia  displaying  great  eagerness  to  be  led  against  the  enemy, 
the  general  determined  to  cross  over  to  Queenstowii.  The  first  attempt 
was.  defeated  by  tempestuous  weather  On  the  13th  of  October,  a  parly 
led  by  Colonel  Van  Kensselaer  efiected  a  landing,  although  opposed  by  a 
British  force  stationed  on  the  bank-  The  colonel  was  severely  wounded, 
but  the  troops,  under  captains  Ogilvie  and  Wool,  advanced  to  storm  the 
fort.  riM'y  gamed  possession,  but  at  the  moment  of  success.  General 
Brock  arrived  from  a  neighbouring  post,  with  a  reinforcement  of  six  hun- 
dred men-  Ihese,  although  the  most  numerous,  were  gallantly  driven 
back  by  the  American  troops.  In  attempting  to  ralh  '  e.v,  General 
Brock  and  Ins  aid-de-camp  were  both  killed.  General  va;.  t:oi)s  .laer, 
who  had  previously  crossed  over,  now  returned  to  hast  ■  »u<  ka- 

tion  of  the  rear  division.  But  those  who  had  lately  ;  so  inch 
eagerness  to  meet  the  enemy,  now  utterly  refused  lo  pass  beyond  the 
national  boundary !  He  entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Mean- 
while Ihe  enemy,  having  received  another  reinforcement,  advanced  to 
attack  the  Americans  in  the  fort.-  A  desperate  and  bloody  conflict  en- 
sued, «»f  which  the  militia  at  !  ewistown  were  calm  spectators— making 
a  ronstituiional  privilege  thei  ea  for  cowardice.  In  the  end,  the  Brilisi' 
weK'i  v.«.ii)leiely  victorious:  that  of  above  one  thousand  men,  who 
mi  <c>  M.<ed  ii«'4>  Canada,  but  lew  effected  their  escape. 
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SooH  after  this  disaster,  General  Van  Rena4Pl»Ar  ro«i«j  r.^     .•. 
/ice.  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smv^^n^^  ■"* 

1  turgid  address  10  the  "men  of  New  V^!ri,     h-     ^    '  °i  Y'^S""*-    In 
days  he  should  retrieve  tT^e  i^it  tur  of  t.^  countT^hu  nl'  "."  "  ^^ 

operations.     A  counc  1  of  war  wa«  JalC  ?kJ  ^^^  changed  his  plan  of 

movements  were  anxouslv  pxnPfioH  hi  .».«\.„«  I  *"1"'"^  stores.  Uther 
tunes  at  Detroit  and  Niagara  Sireiril  H^p^-h^'I '• '''"  *'i^'"  "'«  •"'«<■«'- 
in  any  important  enVerp^rie\.a„f  thus  ended  4p"^f'^ 
Although  on  many  occasions  extraordinary  Santrv  SZ"V^ ^^^^l' 
yet  nothing  was  accomplished,  and  triwsS  susKn^H  "  displayed, 
and  heavy.  Those  who  aDDroved  »h«  h!.?- J.  "^*^  ^^^^  numerous 
pointed,  .Lrtif.ed.anJdejec'^^E;  Those  ihor'°L°'^  ^"'•'  ^*^^'  ^isap. 
aMdertoneofc;nsure.Udti„e?dTm?rel^^ 

lanT'S^dS^rS  ^eJe  t Sedrtt  ^ota"n"'T^".H"""  ^ 
field  where  were  committed  the  olnSrwhichtl  ,°o  the  wa?".hl';L^S 
a  rich  harvest  of  v  ctorv  and  ainrv  fTn^n  ,ul  a  V  •  '  "^^  gained 
American  officers  and  Smen  wer7filled?^?h  ardntl"^''''"  ""^  ^'"■'  "•« 

frigate;  his  crew,  giving  three  cheers,  requested  iCVpTareLlon^S 
to,  ,he  advanced  lo>v„d  .he  Con«ilu.ion,Sg  bSS,  ii  iSrli" 
jnd  neariy  every  spa?  beinTa'S^  aX'^he  " tS  he',"t  J  '"17  """ 

s.%ttd'^SeTc:il'4":i'ii'l"S^^ 
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This  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  naval  victories.  On  the  I8th  of 
October,  Capl;iin  Jones,  in  the  Wasp,  of  eighteen  gunp,  captured  the  Frohc, 
•  of  twenty-two,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In 
this  action,  the  Americans  obtained  a  victory  over  a  force  decidedly  su. 
perior.  On  their  part,  but  eight  were  killed  and  wonnded ;  on  that  of  the 
enemy,  about  eighty ;  the  Frolic  fired  as  she  rose  upon  the  water,  so  that 
ner  shot  whs  either  thrown  away  or  but  touched  the  rigging  of  ihe  Amer 
iciin ;  the  Wasp,  on  the  contrary,  fired  as  she  descended  ;  an<l  thus,  at  every 
discharge,  struck  the  hull  of  her  antagonist.  On  boarding  the  British  ves- 
sel, the  surprise  of  the  Americans  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  They  beheld 
only  three  officers,  and  the  seaman  at  the  helm.  The  d^-ck  was  slippery 
with  blood,  presenting  a  most  awful  scene  of  havoc  and  distress.  The 
colours  were  still  flying— there  being  no  one  left  to  haul  them  down. 
Neither  of  the  vessels,  however,  arrived  in  the  United  States  They 
were  both  captured,  before  evening,  by  a  British  ship  of  the  line. 

On  the  25th,  the  frigate  United  Slates,  commanded  by  Captain  Decatur 
encountered  and  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian.  The  former 
carried  a  lew  guns  the  most,  but  the  disparity  of  loss  was  astonishingly 
great.  On  ihe  part  of  the  enemy,  a  hundred  and  four  were  killed  and 
wounded  ;  on  the  part  of  the  Americans,  but  eleven!  The  United  Stiles 
brought  her  prize  safely  to  New- York.  The  conduct  of  the  American 
seamen  on  this  occasion,  drew  forth  a  species  of  praise  from  the  enemy, 
not  less  grateful  than  that  experienced  from  their  friends.  All  the  private 
property  belonging  lo  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Macedonian  was  re- 
stored, with  the  most  perfect  exactness,  and  they  were  treated  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  politeness. 

A  fourth  naval  battle  was  fought,  and  a  fourth  victory  gained,  on  the 
291  h  of  December.  On  that  day,  the  Constitution,  of  forty-four  guns, 
then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbiidge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java, 
of  thirty-eight.  The  combat  was  continued  with  the  utmost  obstinacy, 
for  more  than  three  hours.  The  Java  was  reduced  to  a  wreck ;  of  her 
crew  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  of  that  of  the 
Coiistitiilion  thirty.four.  General  Hislop,  governor  of  Bombay,  having  in 
charge  a  body  of  troops,  was  passenger  on  board  the  Java ;  that  officer 
presented  Captain  Bainbridgc  with  an  elegant  sword,  as  a  slight  testimo- 
nial for  his  gentlemanly  conduct  after  the  action. 

On  the  lakes,  some  small  operations  were  this  season  successfully 
conducted  by  the  Americans.  One  in  particular,  may  be  mentioned- 
Lieutenant  Llliott,  on  Lake  Erie,  with  great  credit  to  himself  projected  ar 
undertaking  by  which  he  captured  two  British  armed  vessels— the  Detroit 
and  the  Caledonia.  This  was  merely  the  precursor  of  other  and  more 
brilliant  affairs,  shortly  to  come  oflT  upon  that  and  the  adjacent  inland 
seas. 

The  exertions  of  Commodore  Chauncey,  in  creating  n  fleet  upon  the 
nortiiern  hikes,  produced  the  most  beneficial  results.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  the  Americans  had  not  a  single  armed  vessel  on  Lake  Krie;  and 
their  whole  force  on  Lake  Ontario  was  a  brig  carrying  sixteen  guns.  On 
the  first  of  November,  the  commodore  had  under  his  command  six  vessels, 
moummg  altogether  thirty-two  guns ;  and  although  not  equal  in  strength 
to  llieir  opponents,  they  managed  to  capture  the  Prince  Regent  schooner 
of  eighteen  guns,  and  put  to  flight  the  Royal  George  of  twenty-six 

I  hese  successive  victories  were  peculiarly  gratifying  to  tho  nation. 
Ti.ey  were  gamed  in  the  midst  of  disasters  on  land,  and  by  thp.t  class  of 
cam'm  wliose  rights  had  been  more  specially  violated ;  and  they  were 
gained  over  a  people  claiming  to  be  lords  of  the  sea,  whom  loiig-continufd 
success  had  rendered  haughty  and  insolent,  and  who  had  confldc.iily 
boasted  that  the  whole  American  navy  would  soon  be  swept  from  Hip 
occttn.     A  number  of  British  merchantmen  were  likewise  ca>'tured  by  the 
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American  navy :  and  privateers  issuing  from  almost  every  port,  mnm  of 
.hem  bearing  flngs  inscribed  "Free  'I'rade  and  Sailors'  R|.rl,u,"  uere 
remarkably  successful.  The  number  of  prizes  made  dmintf  be  first 
seven  mouths  of  the  ^var  exceeded  five  hundred;  upwards  of  fifty  of  them 
were  armed,  carrying"  nearly  six  hundred  guns.  More  than  three  thou 
sand  prisimers  were  taken.  "ncc  muu 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  continued  success  of  the 
American  arms  upon  the  water.  The  British  themselves  assert  it  to  be 
owing  to  the  superior  dimensions  of  their  enemy's  vessels;  but  this  caus« 
IS  not  by  any  means  sufficient  to  prove  the  fact,  as  all  historical  evidence 
conirad.cts  .t.  The  British  were  formerly  almost  everywhere  victorious 
IP  spite  of  the  superior  force  of  a  few  guns.  Perhaps  the  truth  may  be' 
a  rived  at,  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  different  navies  are  in 
the  habit  of  aiming  their  war-missiles.  The  French  throw  all  iheir  sh 
ITWr^  enemy's  rigging,  thus  hoping  to  disable  him  :  the  English  am 
airecily  for  the  decks,  with  the  intention  to  destroy  life;  but  the  Ameri" 
cans  pursue  a  system  different  from  eilher-ponrini  all  their  fury  against 
he  hull  of  ihe.r  antagonist.  Thus  a  single  broadside  fiequeniy  o  S 
heir  enemy  s  sides  to  the  torrents  of  the  ocean,  and  compel  th/drJ  vn! 
ing  foe  to  strike  his  colours.  ui"»>u 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  (1812),  the  quadrennial  period  for  the  elec 
tionofpresidentand  vice-president  again  recurred.  The  candidates  were. 
on  one  side,  the  incumbent  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  and  Klhrid/j 
Gerrv,of  Massachusetts:  on  the  other,  De  Wilt  Clinton,  of  New-Y  rt 
and  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  who  opposed  the  war,  were 
llr^Tll  "'^r"'^  latter  candidates  :  those  who  were  called  deino.-rats,  sup! 
ported  the  former.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the  partizans  of  he 
opposing  candidates,  and  the  passions  of  the  people,  espe.'ially  in  the  mid! 
d  e  a.yl  northern  states,  were  highly  excited.  Ofthe  electoral  votes  giver . 
Mr.  Madison  received  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  Gerry  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  and  were  elected.  Mr.  Clinton  received  eighty! 
nine,  and  Mr  Ingersoll  eighty-six.  «^'b'"j' 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  Congress  near  the  close  of  ISP 
he  president,  in  his  message,  stated  that  he  had  received  official  informal 
tion  of  ihe  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council;  and  that  two  propositions  for 
an  arn.isiice  had  been  made  to  him,  both  of  which  he  ha<l  rejected,  as  ihev 
could  not  have  been  accepted  without  conceding  to  Great  Britain  the 
right  of  impressment.  The  rejection  of  these  propositions  was  app  oved 
-y  the  national  representatives,  who,  instead  of  abandoning  the  ground  they 
had  taken,  adopted  more  vigorous  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Ihe  bounty  and  the  wages  of  the  soldiers  were  increased.  T  e 
president  was  authorized  to  raise  twenty  additional  regiments  of  infantry 
to  issue  treasury  notes,  and  to  borrow  money.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  building  four  ships  of  the  line,  six  frigates,  and  as  ma".y  v/'ssels  of  waS 
on  the  great  lakes  as  the  public  service  might  require 

So  great  was  the  desire  of  the  citizens  ofthe  western  country  to  regain 
possession  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  that  in  order  to  effect  it.  Genera" 
Harrison  resolved  to  undertake  a  winter  campaign.     Information  was  re. 
ce.ve.1  that  a  small  body  of  British  and  Indians  were  stationed  at  FrencS 
town,  a  village  on  the  river  Raisin,  not  far  from  Detroit.     General  \Kn 
Chester  proceeded  in  advance,  with  a  portion  of  the  western  army,  and 
attacked  and  entirely  dispersed  the  enemy.     The  Americans  encnmnrH 
near  the  field  of  battle,  a  part  of  them  h4g  protected  by     osegaTil 
picKels:  yet,  although  near  an  enemy's  fort,  but  little  precaution  wis 
taKeii   to  prevent  a  surprise.      Karly  in   the  morning  of  the  22iid   o^ 
anuary,tl,ey  were  attacked  by  a  large  force  of  BritisS  and  Indians  tie 
former  cmninanded  b_y  Colonel  Proctor,  the  latter  by  ihrdulnnluui. 
fieau  aHu  opiu-iog.     ine  troops  in  the  open  field  were  thrown  int(,  diso^ 
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Ravages.  Inlim.daled  by  this  threat.  General  Wi,  cheater  sennr^l  "?* 
he  trcops  to  surrender,  which  they  obeyed.  Snel  Pni,.'  .»,"' 
he  wounded  without  a  guard,  marched  back  immeSia?e|y  i(  M S.^tI!'' 
Indians  accrompanied  them  a  few  miles,  but  returned  car! vthln^w  ^^ 
ing.  Then  foHowed  deeds  of  horro^  The  wonnniX  t  *^'""^"- 
dragged  from  the  houses,  and  killeTand  JcalpeT  n't'h'e  mS  \Z 
buildings  were  set  on  fire,  and  many  who  atteinnt^^fl  in  IZ  ^^^™  ?"« 
were  forced  back  into  the  flames  orhersweJemtttn  .  ."^.^  ^7'"  ^^^"^ 
hawk,  and  left  shockingly  n.Tngled  nthrhf/C  1^?%''^''^ '""'*• 
this  butchery  Should  not  fall  uBon  the  oeroSS,*  .i  ""^  '"^"'"y  "' 
equally  upoif  those  who  instlgateS  them  t'^  h'Svltho^f  TT''  T"''  ''f 
they  fought,  and  who  were  able,  and  wL  wSbounrbv  r,i7.  '""  '"^' 
ment,  to  restrain  them.  "''  ^^  "^  ^"'^'»»  engage- 

The  battle  and  massacre  at  Frenchtown  clothea  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in 
mourning.  Other  volunteers,  indignant  at  the  treachery  aJdcru^Itv  m 
their  foes,  hastened  to  the  aid  of  Harrison.     Having  twelve  hundred  In 

called  Fort  Meigs,  m  honour  o(  the  governor  of  Ohio.  On  the  firs  of  Mav 
It  was  ;n vested  by  a  large  number  of  Indians,  an'"  by  p"  ny  'f  B S 
troops  from  Maiden,  the  whole  commanded  by  CV» .  Prot'tor  F iv«  Z. 
afterwards,  General  Clay,  at  the  head  of  twelvo  hSed  KentuckfaT 
made  an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege.  Dividing  his  force  nto  scvS  Sar 
ues  and  making  an  impetuous  onset,  he  drot  o  the  besiegers  from  the 
works.  His  troops  supposing  the  victory  complete,  and  disrecaiTi  ,i  the 
orders  of  their  commander,  dispersed  into  the  woods ;  which  leefemv 
observing,  returned  from  their  flight,  and  obtained  an  easy  vi Iry.  TJ 
the  Aniericans  two  or  three  hundred  escaped  into  the  fori;  aboufthreo 
hundred  were  killed  or  made  prisoners-and  the  remainder  fled  to  1,2 
nearest  settlements     The  loss  of  the  enemy,  was  very  c'  ,     1  erable 

I  he  fort  continued  to  be  defended  with  bravery  and  skill.  The  I miinn, 
unaccustomed  to  seiges,  became  weary  and  discontented  ;  and  m.  le  8th 
of  May  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  their  chief,  Te.'iin  lel  he?  dl 
serted  their  allies.  On  the  9th.  the  enemy,  despairing  «S;  nSe  «" 
precipitate  retn-at  (General  Harrison,  leaving  6enerSl  Clay  in  comlnd 
re  urnrd  to  Ohio  for  reinforcements  ;  but  in  tHis  quarter  SJ"  'Tmhn^ 
were  not  resumed  until  a  squadron  had  been  built  and  propar.  d  .7aSn 
on  Lak,.  Krie.  At  Sackelfs  Harbour,  on  the  norlhorn  front i,,'  ,  bodv  ,, 
troops  had  been  assembled  under  the  command  of  General  Dcurbori  •  ni?d 
great  exertions  were  made,  by  Commodore  Chnuncey,  to  i.uil  and  ;«»  c 
a  squadron  on  Lake  Ontario,  sufficiently  powerful  to  co  tVi  d     J  ItliH 

n^rru.^;  o"^  '"'  '",'  '''  f^"'  '•■"  "'^' '  P-P«ratioi:;"::^ri    .     .  '  om 
pleted  that  the  general,  and  seventeen  hundred  troops,  were  eonveved 

On  the  27th,  an  advanced  parly,  led  on  by  Brigadicr-general  Pike  who 
was  twrnmacamp  and  bred  a  soldier  from  his  birth,  landed,  aUhough 
o|.posed  at  .he  water's  edge  by  a  superior  force.  After  a  short  but  se- 
vere conflict,  the  enemy  were  driven  to  their  fortifications.  The  rest  o. 
Ihetniops  hating  .anded,  the  whole  party  pressed  forward-carried  the 
first  battery  by  ass-uill  and  were  moving  towards  the  main  works  whor 
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Z ^^(fSS  rXtf  t'Z''^'  •'r '•  or  ,„npowoer,  b,«w 
meiise  quantities  of  btone  and  /  mh^,  *tt"P""  "'^  "dvai.cing  troops  m. 
were  killed  and  wounded^  t  eir  ^L/  ,?K^"'^^  "{  three  hundred  m?n 
tally  wounded.     H.Zi;,l'Z't^el^^^^^^^ 

an  1  commander ;  »  Move  on,  my  bra ve  fdlowl  *  "'  ^t?  "P* "t  of  a  soldier 
"and  avenge  yonr  general.''  wXihreroL-  '' ^''■''' •'*"'''''^"»'"n. 
carnage,  they  pr^^ssed  forward,  arid  SDeedVlvH^^":'"  "'«  '""J«t  "f  the 
mtrend.meius  and  gained  posseaslJn  of  theT"  '^^  "-Hf  ""i'  ^'"'"  «"  'heir 

rfollars^  When  Z^i^^  ZhZZtlLlTllV''''  ^^^^^mZ'^ 
dy»,g  General  P.ke.  with  an  "xpreS  of  tr  nmn/"'"'  T''  "^^''^''t  to  the 
made  s.gnn  for  it  to  be  placed  uSder  S  hilTT}  ""  ^'^  countenance  he 

An  attack  on  Kort  Georee  and  kL  p        '  *"''  contentedly  expired 
year  before,  was  the  neif  II  i  g  o  be  mSrTl"'''^''*'"""^  ^'"e^'Pted  th. 
mormng  of  the  28.h,  generals  gearbor'aS^f^^^^      Aecordnigly':  o„  the 
whole  force,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men  H"/«  «"?''« ^''^'I  ^^iih  their 
Sco^,  consisting  of  five  hundred,  were  exD^sed  i„       '''^'''!'^*^'  ""'''-■•  ^ol. 
0  incessant  volleys  of  musketry,  from  a1aro«  h^H^PP/"'*'-"'""*  "'e  shorts 
n  a  ravine  ;  yet  they  faltered  not  Z  no  !     ^""^^  "^  '■«*f"''"s  stationed 
he  beach,  than  they  were  led  to  fht  „».        "°"^J  ^''^'•«  'hey  formed  on 
Meanwhile  the  wo,4  on  each   ?de  of  tt^'  '"''  dispersed  the  e.^my 
Fort  George  being  in  a  short  t  me  L        '''^*'  '^'^'*  furiously  engaged 

trams  to  their  mag^zinerandhs^u/rSed  "ff"'.''''  '•'«  '^^''i'^h  iaid 
panics  mstantly  took  possession  .ri^  ,"^?-  f  he  American  liirlit  com 
man  and  Stockton  eSS^rfi"'^!''*,  "hnndoned  works-captai ns  Hvnd. 
create  the  explosion  X^oniertith'/"^"''''"'^  '''«  ^re' ime  ,de5  t^ 
mzard  of  his  life.  Before  tvSeoVloekr  In.'^'r'  I'  '^'  '"'"""''n" 
n  hat  Quarter  were  surmounted  by  the  A  milt  ^'*  "'^  *he  fortiticatione 
ost,  m  killed  and  wonn.ded  abovp  uv«  .     J^"?"  ^''^»'  the  enemy  havin. 

JuMdred  prisoners.     TlSaXoSS 

hundred  and  eight  wounded.     ^  ''^'^  ""'^  "'irty-nine  killed,  and  a 

^J^^fH  "X  G^n'S'^Vince^/und'^t!;.'?  '''^^  "  ^'^V  '^  fifteen  hundred 
•>f  Burlington  bay.     A  snnerin;  r     *"'^a'nped  on  the  heights  at  the  S 
e^nerais  ChandlJr  and  wS"     l.^,  ^=»« .  therefore  disVtched.  under 
'•f  >he  enemy.     Strangely  eShthirK'''"''  '"'^  ""  ^'"'  ««"  'ho  escape 
Z '  ""  T''  ^'om  thf  Brit  sh    illc  senSel,  Z'  'T "^'^'^  *"'  'he  night 
oMs  without  giving  an  alarm      A  c3  te  rm.t'^  bayonetied  on  their 
the  American  generals  wen.   tuhZ       ^^         '°"'  C'sued,   n  which  both 
P;;-s  of  artille%  liSerrd^'dro  e     eEt'off"  has'ti,  '"'^  «"''«»'  «-h"8  '«'« 
and  made  good  their  retreat  with  ht  tin  1    i"'>'J?''"'"'"''«d  'he  others. 
r."Publi..a„,  was  soon  f(  I  owed  by  a^  othe       ?"' .  ^^'"'  ""•"""rtune  to  the 
'•a v'ng  been  sent  with  five  hr/red  m-"  •-  V"'"'"'""'-'^"'«n«'  Boerstler, 
'•"""•^lerl  at  the  Beaver  f)  im«  iJi.  .  *5  disperse  a  body  of  the  enemv 

n-ade  prisoners.  "'"''' '''''  '""-ounded,  and  the  whole  delachmem 

r^^iSow'riS'i-^Sji-"^  '!'"«  laboured  under  a  severe  indi. 
"I-  Boyd.  The' Ame  "an  arm^;r.;'S  ''":'  ""'orge  to  the  caJe'o' 
"erse,  by  an  irrational  attack  oLn.   1°'^"'"^''  experienced  a  severe 

""»e  ahou.  seventeen  mi  ;,from^he&  "'"."""'^'^  "'  Le  Cos,;; 

"al  skirmish  ensued,  witCit Tv  aLnf,V  ""''"'"heSthof  July,  a  gen 

Jjom  the  peculiar  chancte  of  indTanilr^rf  Tr''"^  «"  •'*"'^'  »^de. 

rJl^r^  "^  '^  Americans.  ciKB  v^diemeJ  iJ.^^7''"''""'  ''«"•"»'■"« 

''"for  guarding  against  it:   the  .ervicc.Tf  Mf«il'V'!"P»  •"«" 

-5  -  —  — •••vo  uaisun  were 
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mercfore  accepted,  and  about  four  hundred  warriors,  commanded  by  tw 
chief  Corn-planter,  were  put  under  arms.  ,       j 

Wl.ile  the  greater  part  of  the  American  army  was  thus  emp.oyed  in 
Canada,  the  British  made  an  attack  upon  the  important  post  .»f  ^aeketls 
Harbour.  On  the  27ili  of  May,  their  squadron  appeared  before  the  town. 
Alarm  guns  instantly  assembled  the  citizens  of  the  iieiglibourhood. 
General  Brown,  of  the  New  York  militia,  commanded  in  chief,  his  whole 
force  amouniiiiB  to  about  one  thousand  men.  By  his  orders  a  shghl 
breastwork  was  hastily  thrown  up,  at  the  only  place  where  liie  enemy 
i-oiild  land.  Behind  this  he  placed  the  militia,  and  the  reguhirs  under 
Colonel  Backus  formed  the  second  line.  On  the  morning  of  the  •20\h,  one 
thousand  British  troops  landed  from  the  squadron,  and  advanced  towards 
the  breastwork.  The  militia,  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  fled  in  confusion. 
Colonel  Mills,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  rally  them,  being  mortally  wounded. 
The  regulars,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  were  compelled  to  retire  towards 
the  to'wn  ;  but  in  their  retreat  they  took  possession  of  the  houses  on  the 
road  and  from  these  coverts  they  poured  so  deslru(!tivo  a  fire  upon  the 
British  column,  that  it  halted  and  fell  back.  General  Brown,  by  a  strata- 
gem, converted  this  slight  check  into  a  precipitate  flight :  collecting  ihe 
panio-Etruck  militia,  he  directed  their  course  along  a  road  which,  while 
It  led  from  Ihe  village,  appeared  to  the  British  commander  to  lead  to  the 
pla(;e  of  landing.  Perceiving  them  marching  with  great  speed,  he  suppo- 
sed that  their  object  was  to  cutoflT  his  retreat,  and  hw  re-embarked  so  has- 
tily as  to  leave  behind  most  of  his  wounded.  General  Brown,  in  recom- 
pense  for  his  services,  was  appointed  a  brigadier  in  the  regular  army. 

Meanwhile,  upon  the  coast,  a  distressing  and  predatory  war  was  car- 
ried on,  by  large  detachments  from  the  powerful  navy  of  Great  Britain. 
One  squadron,  stationed  in  Delaware  Bay,  captured  and  burned  every 
merchant  vessel  which  came  within  its  reach.  The  inhabitants  of 
l^wistown,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  having  refused  to  sell  provisions  to 
the  enemy,  the  village  was  bombarded,  and  several  attempts  were  made 
to  land— but  they  were  defeated  by  the  militia.  In  Chesapeake  Bay,  an- 
other and  mure  powerful  squadron  had  arrived,  early  in  the  spring,  it 
was  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Cockhurn— a  novorious  and  disgrace- 
ful ^Je^8on.  whose  name  will  ever  be  considered  a  stain  among  the  officers 
of  his  country.  He,  disregarding  the  honourable  modes  of  warfare,  di- 
rected his  efforts  principally  against  unoffending  citizens  and  peaceful 
villages.  Instead  of  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  o(  Great  Britain  in 
any  manner,  he  sought  simply  to  stir  up  enmity  and  hatred  wherever  he 
went,  and  planted  a  spirit  of  revenge  which  in  many  sections  rankles 
•till.  The  farm  houses  and  gentlemen's  seats  near  the  shore  were  pliin 
dered,  and  lli«  cattle  driven  away  or  in  mere  wantonness  slaughtered. 
Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Fredoricktown,  and  Georgetown,  were 
sacked  and  burned.  Norfolk  was  only  saved  from  a  similar  fate,  by  the 
determined  bravery  of  a  small  force  stationed  on  Craiicy  Island,  in  the 
harbour.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  Hampton,  which,  notwith- 
Htaiiding  the  gallant  resistance  of  its  small  garrison,  was  captured,  and 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants  suffered  all  which  a  brutal  and  unrestrained 
soldiery  could  inflict. 

The  ocean,  in  the  meantimo,had  been  the  theatre  of  sanguinary  connicts, 
m  which  the  victors  gained  untarnished  laurels.  Captain  Lawrence,  in 
ihe  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  discovering  in  the  neutral  port  of  San  Salvador 
a  Briiisli  sloop  of  war  of  superior  force,  challenged  her  commander  to 
meet  him  at  sea.  The  challenge  beimt  declined.  Captain  Lawrence  block 
aded  the  port,  until  forced  by  a  ship  of  the  line  to  retire.  Soon  after, 
meeting  an  Knglishbrig  of  ten  guns,  he  captured  her,  and  with  her  above 
$20,000  in  specie.  The  next  day  the  Hornet  steered  for  Unmerara,  and 
shorilv  eiwoiintered  8  largo  British  national  armed  hr«g,  the  I'eacock, 
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displayed  at  the  8a„,e^i„,e  a?^g„:,'.:f"  Ji^freT'^y  f//"-''  ""  •="'"""•  ""^ 
endeavoured  now  to  save  ihe  vanauiS  .pH  •  h...  "'^Americans  insiantly 
conduion  of  the  Peacock,  that  .ngre  of  1,?"  ""'-•'L"««  "'e  8hattere5 
8eH,„ei..  it  could  be  but  pa  tiX  effifcted-«hi  ,^  ''!^  "f"'''  '"  «»*="«  her 
her  u,„e  Ornish  sailors  l^ndtlZiZui^^^^^^  'Ty"'«  ^^'^^ 

deavounng  to  assist  tlieiii.     In  Uh?  hu,  „  .h   ?  ^"'^"^a»3  who  were  en- 
one  i<,lled  and  two  wotiuded-^nf  .,«  P^      I      '^^  "^"'*'  '^««  *»»» 
Oil  his  teturn  to  the  UiiSeTffi  es  CHn.^frr''  «'««««*"  ascertained, 
the  command  of  the  frigate  Ches^n'-^k-^       Lawrence  was  promoted  to 
For  several  weeks  the  UrSsh  fn^ni'l  ShJ.      "  '"/"*  harbo.irof  Bostor.. 
a  selected  crew,  had  been  crLinI  b^f.rpT"'  °^  **J""'  ^"''^^  «>ut  having 
her  commander.'  had  an„ou"cLdL  tsh  t  lE'  T''  '^?"**"  ^^""^^ 
American  (rigate.    Inflamed  by  this  ch^l len^l  rln,'    t  *'"«'*  "*'"'''«'•  »«» 
his  crew  were  just  enlisted.  aJdWs  offi iprf  J,!'  ^  "'"  ^*'''''"*'^«' '''^'•""gh 
each  other,  set  sail,  on  the  first  of  jSnlT  ^'^ .^''V\*^^^  »»  him  and  to 
ward  evening  on  t'he  same  djy.  tlieinie  Z7''J^  the  Shannon.    To- 
unexampled  fury.    1„  a  very  ll\y  Zu,!!'  *'h      "^^^^^  '"siantly,  with 
sailing-master  of  the  ChesapLkTwas  k £  «nH  ^'^""^  succession,  the 
three  lituienaiits  wereseverdy  wou.?ded    hlvt     ^"^^^"'  Lawrence  and 
that  she  fell  on  board  the  Siino.r  h^r  /.h    ^  "?^'"8  "'^^  «»  «"' '"  P'cce. 
tain  Lawrence,  receivi.lg  a  second  and  ntrta  I'T  ^^''''  "P'  ""''^Cap. 
At  this  instant,  the  position  of  tie  sh  rl  hi,     r     "'''^•.  """^  ««"'ed  below 
at  the  hi-ad  of  his^mar,"."",  g  fla    Fv  bo  Sly?r"S'  ^"P^"'"  "'•»"''«' 
everj  officer  who  could  take  cc^SXi^i'Sl  ''*  Chesapeake;  when, 

the  ^SI.a.ino,,re",Ty  f"ur  werrkinerand'fiT;'''""'  '"^'-  «^  '''^  <='«^v  of 
the  Chesapeake.  A.rty-eighT wire  kSled  IJ  r'J''  *"""d«d.  Of  that  of 
When  the  intrepid  liwrfnJeTearm'd  ,L  fl  fo  \r,"?^  ^^"""'^^d. 

hrious  with  excess  of  menial  and  bodiirsuffehnL  H.-'^'  '^^becanie  de- 
brokcii ;  and  during  the  four  days Z  n.mf im.-/'.  r  P'!""'^  «P''''  was 
words  he  uttered.  ,^ere.  " Don'^^j^e  un^i  e'Z  .n"*  '""'  "''"«*'  '*'«  ""'^ 
has  since  been  consecrated  by  hiV  cZ,.  vm.P'  TT""  *'*P'^'*'''on  which 
Lieutenant  Ludlow  were  both  terred  bJTh«  r  ^"P/"'"  Lawrence  and 
every  honour-civil,  naval,  and  m  iiurv  S.  hL?.""n''  "^  "»'''""•  ^ith 
obtained  from  the  gentlema,  v  n  .mm^H^r  ^T*'"*'^'  "  passport  being 
Hardy,  the  remains  of  t he  tw  .VffiTers^  erl  h" ."'h.'  ''"!'""'  Conmiodorf 

Britain.    Captain  lirooke  rerpivln  .k  P?  "  ""^•'  "»"'*'  ''istory  of  Great 

pOierihe  re'lvards  rd'LSst-\ow^^^ 

"ever  before  been  received  bu  by  irconnXr  or'™  *""«  »"ch  as  had 
demonstrations  of  triumph  were  inadverS  ?  "/  »,«q"a<lron.  These 
.uperiorily;  and  they  were, 70^6  vanauishl/  °^  Americai, 

triu.,,ph.andasourceof  consoltttfon    ^         ^  themselves,  a  species  of 

Bmlih'M'  A^'gusllooVorwa^hld'tf  ?"  "?'''  ""  "P'"-''  by  the 
•n  the  British  channel.  SM^uSdeD^^^inr'^""""'^"^''"^  ""*=^ing 
P">g,  when  several  n.on-orwar  wpl'i     .  "P""  "'^  enemy's  shin. 

•  vensel  of  her  oiicUss,^"  of  slirhnv"!..?"'''  "'"/"•  ''"b*  PelicaS, 
wiw.uniered  her;  at  the  first  bro«H.^H!J^  '"P^ior  force,  descried  and 
-v.,roly  wounded ;  IweuteiiL  Wal!ll''\!:f  P'?'" A'.'«"'  «f  'be  Argun,  fell. 
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i!^i  j^']  renaered  unfit  for  service ;  midshipmen  Delphy  and  Edwards, 
both  died  of  their  wounds— and  after  a  severe  and  prolonged  action  oi 
above  thiee  hours,  the  vessel  surrendered. 

Shortly  after  this,  victory  turned  again  in  favour  of  the  republicans. 
I  he  American  brig  Enterprize,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Burroughs, 
met,  when  a  fewdaysout  on  a  cruize,  the  British  brig  Boxer,  of  the  same 
or  a  more  available  force.  Here,  Hgain,  the  superior  manoeuvring  of  the 
Americans  was  made  manifest:  the  Enterprize  lost  but  one  maa  killed 
and  thirteen  wounded ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Boxer  was  much  greatei 
Both  commanders,  however,  were  slain ;  Captain  Blythe,  of  the  Boxei 
being  killed,  while  Lieutenant  Burroughs  was  the  one  lost  by  the  Ameri« 
cana.  They  were  buried  side  by  side,  due  honours  being  rendered,  in 
Portland,  Maine. 

The  events  of  the  war  again  call  our  attention  to  the  northwectero 
frontier.  While  each  nation  was  busily  employed  in  equipping  a  squad 
ron  on  Lake  Erie,  General  Clay  remained  inactive  at  Fort  Meigs.  About 
the  last  of  July,  a  large  number  of  British  and  Indians  appeared  before 
the  fort,  hoping  to  entice  the  garrison  to  a  general  action  in  the  Bold, 
After  wailing  a  few  days  without  succeeding,  they  decamped,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Fort  Stephenson,  on  the  river  Sandusky.  This  fort  was  little 
more  than  a  picketing  surrounded  by  a  ditch  ;  and  the  garrison  consisted 
of  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  men,  who  were  commanded  by  Major  Cro- 
ghan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one.  On  the  1st  of  August,  it  was  invesied  by 
five  hundred  regulars  and  eight  hundred  Indians.  After  a  cannonade, 
which  continued  two  days,  the  enemy,  in  the  evening,  supposing  a  breach 
had  been  made,  advanced  to  assault  the  works.  Anticipating  this.  Major 
Croghan  had  planted  a  six  pounder,  the  only  piece  of  cannon  in  iho  fort, 
in  a  position  to  enfilade  the  ditch.  It  was  loaded  with  grape  shot  and 
slugs,  and  was  discharged  the  instant  the  assailants  arrived  before  it. 
The  British  commander  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many 
others  severely  wounded.  The  attack  was  asfain  renewed,  and  they  were 
again  as  fatally  repulsed  ;  when  the  remainder  retreated  in  haste  and  di.s- 
order  to  their  former  position,  and  at  dawn  of  day  retired  to  Maiden. 
The  youthful  Croghan,  for  his  valour  and  good  conduct,  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  he  and  his  brave  companions  received 
the  thanks  of  Congress.  To  complete  the  triumph  of  the  victor,  the 
ladies  of  Chilicoihe  presented  him  with  an  elegant  sword. 

In  the  meantime,  by  the  exertions  of  Commodore  Perry,  an  American 
squadron  had  been  prepared  for  service  on  Lake  Erie.  It  consisted  ol 
nine  small  vessels,  carrying  in  all  fifty-four  guns.  A  British  squadron 
had  also  been  built  and  equipped,  under  the  superintendence  of  Commodore 
Barclay  ;  this  fleet  consisted  of  six  vessels,  mounting  sixty-three  guns. 
Commodore  Perry,  immediately  sailing,  offered  battle  to  his  adversary. 
On  the  10th  of  Sept«mber,  the  British  commander,  having  wind  in  favour, 
left  the  harbour  of  Maiden  to  accept  that  offer.  In  a  few  hours  the  wind 
shifted,  givini  the  Americans  the  advantage.  Perry,  forming  the  line  of 
battle,  hoisted  his  flag,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words  of  the  dying 
Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the  ship!"  Loud  huzzas  from  all  the  vessels, 
proclaimed  the  animation  with  which  this  motto  inspired  their  patriotic 
trews.  About  noon  the  firing  commenced  ;  but  the  wind  being  light,  the 
Lawrence,  the  commodore's  flag  ship,  was  the  only  American  vessel  that 
could,  ftt  first,  engage  in  close  action.  For  two  hours  she  contended 
alone  with  two  vessels,  each  nearly  her  equal  in  force.  All  but  seven  ol 
her  crew  were  either  killed  or' wounded,  and  she,  by  the  damage  she  had 
received,  was  rendered  wholly  unmanageable.  The  wind  springing  up, 
Captain  Elliott  was  enabled  to  bring  his  vessel,  the  Niagara,  into  action. 
To  this  ship  Commodore  Perry,  sailing  in  an  open  boat  through  the  thick* 
e^il  uf  Uic  arc,  (ransfvrred  his  flag.    Again  the  combat  raged  with  undt* 
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mediately  sJtaiourrolSg?'  The  ve  Sj; 'tv^H^'r'  ";?'""  ''"" 
amouiUing  to  about  seven  th«.usand  m^nf  .!™  k^i  ^  ^"".""^  •"'  "'"''?« 
from  whence  they  proceS"^ ornmv  Dp   f.fr       I'p" '^ 
they  did  iviihout  opnosUion  ih«  nil  Si^  Detroit  and  Fort  Muldeh.  which 

the/r  retreat,  and  asLnd'd  tt' n^er^Pha^^JsTo  til  T'  ''*'7."'  "" 
where  they  encamped.  They  wer^  nursned  U  r  f  '^*?''"J'«'».  '"""ge*. 
three  thousand  five  hundred  Jike(M?ZJ^    T""^l  "«"'»""  "'ith 

w  «eii«raJi  Wilkinson  and  HamDton..offli!flr.  th«n  h;«>.i«  --. ^^I  ."X'^ 

.- — a-~j    •■•^^^■^ntca  jut 
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eheir  military  information,  as  well  is  warlike  taste  and  abilities.  Iq 
charge  of  ihe  war  otflje,  was  Genera.  Armstronij,  a  man  held  indistin 
guished  consideration  f.ir  his  courtly  experience,  his  familiarity  with  arms 
and  tactics,  and  his  thoronghly  A-nuricin  spirit.  Strangely,  in  leed,  does 
It  sound,  when  we  are  told  ih  it  witli  all  these  advant  ijes  just  nothin!,n;onli 
be  acconplished.  Kighl  ihousan  1  injn  stool  up;in  their  arms  on  the 
northern  frontier,  e.Vitlusive  of  Harrison's  four  thousand,  who  were  or- 
dered to  rendezvous  at  Platts<>ur<rh,  all  waiting  for  the  word  of  command 
to  march  upon  Monireal.  At  length,  after  a  very  tedious  course  of  pre- 
parations, it  came  :  the  secretary  of  war  himself  arrived  and  reviewed 
the  troops,  delivering  his  inslruciions.  At  Grenadier  island,  on  Lalce 
Ontario,  the  Hotilla  was  prepared  which  was  intended  to  transpDrl  the 
armed  array  to  the  capture  of  Montreal,  and  every  thing  was  in  motion 
directly. 

On  the  5th  of  November,  they  were  finally  got  under  way.    But  now 
it  appeared  that  bodies  of  the  enemy  had  been  gathered  together  at  every 
convenient  point  upon  their  route,  well  prepared  to  harass  and  dispute 
with  them  th -ir  passage.     To  disperse  them,  a  body  of  troops  under  the 
command  of  General  Brown  was  l^llf^ed,  and  directed  to  march  in  advance 
of  the  boats.     At  Chrystler's  Fields,  on  the   llth  of  November,  a  body 
of  the  enemy  of  about  the  same  force,  vvhs  encountered,  and  the  battle 
which  ensued  was  fought  with  resolute  bravery  on  both  sides      iJ,.th  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory.     The  American  loss  was  greatest,  but  as  they 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  position,  and  enablel  the  flotilla  to  pass  un 
molested,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow  th  it  they  accomplished  all  they  intended. 
The   next  day   the  troops  arrived   at  St.  Regis.    At  this  place  Gen^ 
eral  Hampton  had  been  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  and  no  doubt  had 
been  entertained  of  his  disposition  and  ability  to  comply  with  the  order. 
But  here  General  Wilkinson  learned,  with  surprise  and  mortification,  that 
the  contemplated  junction  would  not  take  place.    The  pnyecl  of  attack- 
ing Montreal  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  army  under  Wilkin- 
son  marched  to  Frenchtown  Mills,  and  there  encamped  for  the  winter. 
Great  indignation  followed  this  abortive  issue  of  the  campaign ;  the  se- 
./erest  censure  fell  up<m  General  Armstrong,  for  having  assocriated  two 
such  officers  as  Wilkinson  and  H  iinpton.  between  whom  there  was  a 
well  known  spirit  of  animosity  existing.    The  latter  soon  after  resigned 
his  commission  in  the  army,  and  General  Izard  was  selected  in  his  stead 
to  command  the  post  at  Plailshurgh.  ' 

The  injury  suflfered  by  the  United  St  ites  on  account  of  this  triflintr.  did 
not  end  altogether  in  disappointment.  Failing  in  the  extension  of'their 
territory,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  former  acquisitions  on  the  Ca- 
nadian hhore.  Fort  George  was  abandoned— but  before  leavin<T  it,  the 
officer  in  charge  was  guilty  of  an  act  which  provoked  a  lamentahfe  retal- 
iation from  the  British.  He  crossed  over  t(»  the  handsome  village  of 
Newark,  and  sacked  and  left  it  in  flames.  Sir  George  Prevost,  in  re'turn, 
•surprised  Fort  Niagara,  with  its  garrison  of  about  three  bun  ired,  am!  put 
nearly  every  man  of  them  to  the  sword.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his 
myrmidons  forthwith  begun  to  ravage  and  lay  waste  the  country,  burning 
in  ihf'ir  course  Lewistown,  iManchester,  Youngstown,  the  Indian  viliaceoi 
he  TuH(!aroras,  and  Buffalo.  " 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  1813,  the  emperor  of  Russia  had  ofTrtred 
his  mediation  to  the  two  powers  at  war.  On  the  part  of  the  United  States 
the  offer  was  promptly  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  Ua- 
yard,  wore  appointed  commissioners  to  negotiate,  at  St.  Peterahurgh,  a 
peace  under  the  proffered  mediation.  On  the  24ih  of  May,  Congress  was 
convened  by  proclamation  ol  the  president.  Laws  were  enacted  iin()0s. 
iiig  a  direct  tax  of  tliroe  millions  of  dollars ;  authorizing  the  collection  ol 
various  internal  duties ;  providing  for  a  loan  of  seven  and  a  half  inilhout 
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u(  doUars ;  and  prohibiting  the  merchant  ves8||s  of  the  United  States 
from  sailing  under  British  licenses.  Near  the  close  of  the  session,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subjAst,  made  a  long  report  upon  the 
spirit  and  mnnner  in  which  the  war  had  been  commenced  and  conducicd 
by  the  enemy.  Many  proofs  were  presented  of  shameful  departures  from 
the  rules  of  warfare  observed  by  civilized  nations. 

In  September,  Commodore  Chauncey  made  two  cruizes  upon  Lake 
Ontario,  and  repeatedly  offered  battle  to  the  enemy's  squadron,  which  was 
of  superior  force ;  but  Sir  James  Yeo,  the  commander,  intimidated  by  the 
result  of  the  battle  on  Lake  Krie,  retired  before  him.  On  one  occasion, 
however,  in  a  ninnincr  fight,  the  British  ships  sustained  considerable  in- 
jury :  but  the  inconsiderable  breadth  of  the  passage  which  separates  the 
frontiers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  several  forts,  allowed  the  British 
to  cross  over  in  their  small  boats,  and  therefore  rendered  naval  superiority 
in  a  great  measure  unavailing. 

After  the  failure  of  the  campaign  against  the  British  provinces,  the 
northern  army  remained  in  winter  quarters  until  the  latter  end  of  Februr 
ary.  '  The  troops  were  then  divideil,  two  thousand  men  being  ordered  with 
General  Brown  to  Sackeil's  Harbour,  and  the  remainder  returning  to 
Plaitsburgh  with  General  Wilkinson.  The  latter  omcer,  not  feeling  sat 
isfied  with  his  exploits  in  Canada,  on  the  I5th  of  M^rch  ensuing,  at  the 
head  of  f(Hir  thousand  men,  re-crossed  the  (3anadian  lines,  and  attacked 
a  fortified  stone  house  known  as  Li  ('oile  Mill,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
about  two  thousand.  After  a  persevering  assault,  in  which  the  besiegers 
suffered  severely,  they  were  obliged  to  retire.  This  event,  in  connection 
with  other  unfortunate  operations,  caused  the  administration  to  suspend 
Getieral  Wilkinson  from  any  further  command. 

The  impolicy  of  carrying  on  ofTensive  war,  for  the  purpose  of  conquei 
ing  a  British  province,  was  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  apparent. 
Militia  and  volunteers  could  be  assembled  for  defence  ;  but  regulars  only 
were  suitable  for  purposes  of  invasion —and  recruits  for  the  regular  service 
came  forward  with  reluctance,  because  the  name  of  an  enlisted  soldier 
was  held  in  disrepute.  Inexperience  in  commissarial  aff.iirs,  also,  had 
,  promoted  waste  and  disappointment :  atone  lime  the  soldiers  were  fur- 
nished with  exuberance,  at  another  left  destitute  of  a  sufBciency.  The 
expenditure  was  thus  three  times  larger  than  the  ministerial  estimates, 
*iid  the  consumption  of  regular  soldiers  greater  than  could  be  balanced 
by  recruiting.  No  expediont  was  left  untried,  however,  to  keep  up  the 
establishment :  the  enormous  boimty  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
dollars  was  offered  to  recruits,  the  regular  pay  was  increased,  and  future 
lienefits  in  lands  tendered:  millions  of  acres  were  for  this  purpose  sur* 
veyed  in  Illinois  and  Missouri,  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  being  appor- 
tioned to  each  private,  with  a  corresponding  increase  to  subordinate 
officers. 

At  sea,  no  event  of  importance  had  lately  transpired.  Captain  Rogere, 
who  coinmandt-d  the  frigate  President,  returned  from  a  long  cruize,  hav- 
ing captured  eleven  merchantmen;  but  he  met  no  armed  vessels,  the  cap- 
lure  of  which  could  enhance  his  reputation.  Captain  Porter,  in  the  Es- 
sex, rode  triumphant  over  the  Pacific  ocean,  annoying  the  trade  of  the 
enemy,  and  protecting  that  of  the  republic. 

In  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Union,  troubles  of  a  serious  na 
Jure  were  demanding  the  attention  of  government.  The  influence  of 
recuinsfih  had  been  felt  among  the  Indians  there,  an  I  many  of  them  were 
persuult'd  that  the  Greit  Spirit  required  of  them  to  attempt  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  whiles  on  their  borders.  The  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  in  par- 
ticular, were  carrying  on  a  crmi  wtr  agiinst  the  frontier  inhi'iilaiits  of 
lleorgia  General  Jackson,  therefore,  at  the  head  of  two  Ih msand  Ave 
hundred  volunleers  from  Tennessee,  inarched  into  the  country  of  the  In- 
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iT\.?  ^'''^l^  ''y  hitpreeeme,  they  for  a  time  desisted  from  hostih- 
Ei.  .  '"Tf'T^y  f'""'  his  relnr...  their  animosity  burst  forth  w'b 
Increased  and  fatal  violence.  To  escape  iheir  crueltjs  about  three  hC 
dred  men,  women,  and  children,  sought  safety  at  Kort  Minnns  in  ih,i 
Tensaw  settlement.  Yet,  notwithstanding  they  had  rece  ve^Jien' 
warnings  <,f  an  intended  attack,  on  the  3t)ih  of  August,  at  noonday.^S 
were  surprised  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  Indians,  vvho  viihaxiscJ  theiJ 

T^Jse  the'v'sero'„'fii"r  ""^  ^""''^  """  ''iT  """*^»  winch irencW 
Mlf       if^  .     "A''/^-     ***"y  persons  were  burned,  and  many  killed  bv 

The  whites  resolved  on  vengeance.  Again  General  Jackson  at  ih« 
t.f«  -n^'^.h*""^  '  •m"'""''  five  hundred  mil.lia  of  Tennessee!  mSeJii^ 
he  sontherii  wilderness.  A  detachment  under  General  Coffee  enccui. 
■  tered.  at  Tal  ushatchie,  a  body  of  Indians,  and  a  sanj,M.imry  confl  ct  "  ' 
sued.  Ihe  latter  fought  with  desperation,  neither  giving  Lriere  v.?; 
quarter,  unt,  nearly  every  warrior  had  perished.  At  'I'allaiga  anoihe? 
battle  w;.s  fought,  in  which  three  hundred  Indians  were  kiEi  a  ,1  ?hl 
rest  of  the  party,  exceeding  seven  hundred,  fled  Gene,i  Ijit  f's 
provisions  being  exhausted,  he  was  unable  to  pursue  ihem  While  on 
«s  rmirn  to  the  settlements  to  obtain  a  supply,  h.s  troopXanrreLc 

small  number  that  remnined,  were  soon  added  a  reinforcement  of  one 
thousand  tnuunled  voluiiieers.  •ciiiiuh.cihbih  oi  one 

With  this  f,»rce  he  marched  to  Emuckfaw,  within  a  bend  of  the  Talla- 
poosH,  where  a  body  of  the  enemy  w.-re  posted.     To  severa  skinnishes 
succeeded  a  genera  battle,  in  whi.^h  the  whites  were  vL-iorbuf   ^   sus 
tained  considerable  loss.     For  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  JaS  etunS 
r    ^"v  ^'/'P^'*''''  "'^^'«  '^«  volunteers  were.iischarged      G^.Tera    White 
from  Last  Tennessee,  and  General  Floyd,  from  Georgia,  led  ser  Lie  ex 
pedilions  against  the  Indians,  and  were  victorions  in  every  rombat     So 
enraged  were  the  savages,  that  but  few  would  accept  of  qua rie   or  seek 
safely  m  retreat:     Yet  still  was  the  spirit  of  the  cUksr/ubdueJ  and 
lifi'i    !      i'V"?'?""^  unshaken.    "With  no  little  sagacity  and  sk  M  'thei 
se  e<rted  i.nd  fortified  another  position  on  the  Tallapoosa;  called  bythein^ 
selves    lohopeka,and  by  the  whites  Horse-shoe  Luid      Here  7e  rlv  « 
thousand  warriors, animated  with  a  fierce  and  determined  res.  uli  n  werJ 
collected.       Three    thousand    men,    commanded    by  Gen.  r7  Jackson 
marched  to  attack  th  s  post.     To  prevent  escane  «  rflV^  i       •'•i^Kson, 
General  Coffee,  encircled^he  Beiu/^he'maii.  Lj,  tj^     ""^  tlnllt 
advanced  to  the  fortress.     For  a  few  mmules  the  opposn  rtf.rcV-s  ^^^^^^^^^ 
engaged,  nnizzle  to  muzz  e,  at  the  port  holes      Soon  th«  Vr .  1     i 
over  the  walls,  mii^led  with  the  ^^^^i^s^Xi^Z^^^^Z^'S^ 
and  sanguinary.     The  Indians,  fleeing  at  length  to  the  rilrr  bil  11  Z 
troops  on  the  opposite  bank.     Returning,  they  fougl,  will   nn'rea  ed  A  rv 
and  despHralion,  and  continued  to  resist  until  ni^h       £x      Z.lrT      ^ 
riors  were  killed ;  four  only  yielded  ihen.Ses  pJisonerJ       "c  reliS 
three    hundred  escaped.     Of  the  whites,  fifiy-fivewerp   I.    L:^^ 
hundred  and  forty-six  wounded.  ^  *''"*"^'  '""*  <^"'' 

It  was  expected  that  another  stand  would  hn  mnrlo  h»  .k„  i  j- 
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WarUke  menau^,  were  o^eole ro'nlyre'o  c^teVur;:^^:^ 
and  to  enforce  Ihe.r  vigorous  prosecution,  the  president  wasau'hoEzed 
to  borrow  twenty.five  millions  of  dollars  and  to  issue  trrasui^  noteL  I 
the  amount  of  five  millions.  Before  the  close  of  thrsesshm  i^ommn,  . 
cation  was  received  from  the  British  governmen  TnLunS^Js  reTdTn^^^^^ 
to  treat  for  peace,  although  declining  the  mediation  of  Rusfia  A  S? 
negotiation  at  London  or  Gottenburgh  wa?  propred  instead  whthO^P 

of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  station  he  relinquXd   u  JSse 

Meantime,  information  was  received  of  the  stupendous  events  which 
had  recently  occurred  in  Europe.     The  Kmperor  of  Fran,  o  S  be^n  Lr 
•ested  in  Ins  victorious  career,  his  armies  being  expelled  from  Soain  and   ^ 
iefeatedat  Ueipsic.  and  himself  compelled  to  abdicat^t^e  lEie  w 
*tire  to  the  island  of  Elba.     Louis  ihe"^  XVJIl.  was  pmclaimed  S^  "ol 
France  :  and  Great  Britain,  at  peace  with  all  the  world  exceTiflLJ 
States,  was  enabled  to  direct  ag'ainst  them  alone  the  [I'ele^o'cewhch 
had  been  employed  to  crush  her  rivah     She  delayed  not  to  use  iKp  «H»u? 
tages  afforded  by  her  good  fortune.     From  the  pSo?  ro"  quered  F^^^^^^^^^ 
ships  of  war  and  transports  bearing  veteran  and  victorious  In  ops,  sailed 
to  the  American  continent,  some  destined  to  the  Niagara  front  ^rLnd 
scrne  to  the  Atlantic  coast.     These  events  could  not  be  viewe    wUh?„ 
difference  by  the  American  people.     The  friends  of  .he  Ldri.  is^  ati  ,n 
anticipated  a  severer  conflict  and   prepared  for  greater   sacr  firp«   ^'5 
greater  sufferings      Its  opposers  were  eScouraged  t^mlke  m"  re  vi.orJus 
efforts  to  wrest  the  reins  of  authority  from  men  who,  they  asTerie^d  had 
shown  the.nselves  incompetent  to  hold  them.     The  r  effortsraUh^uffh 

^'z:^r^;^:;^tr^:^^;:! ''- '-''-  ^^"--^'-^  *«  -  Cr/- 

In  the  begii.ning  of  July,  General  Brown,  who  had  been  assiduously 
employed  i.i  d.scplmmg  his  troops,  crossed  the  Niagara  with  ab(  i.  "hree 
housand  men,  and  without  being  opposed  took  possession  of  For  ErTe 
In  a  strong  position  a  few  miles  distant,  at  Chippewa,  was  iniren..|  pH  in 
equal  numberof  British  troops,  commanded  by  (^23  S      On  ll  e  4th 
General  Brown  approached  their  works.     The  next  day  the  two  armies 
met,  ni  the  open  held,  and  obstinate  and  bloody  was  the  conflic  t      Thl 
Americans  were  finally  victorious :  the  enemy  having  sustained  the  loss 
of  five  hundred  men,  sought  safely  behind  their  intreifchmenls     T?sde 
cisive  victory,  achieved  after  so  niany  reverses,  was  hailed  as  an  omen  of 
future  success.    Soon  afterwards  General  Riail  abandoned  his  works   and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Burlington.      Here  Lie.itena^t-g^neTal  Drum- 
mond,  with  a  large  reinftn-cement  joined  him,  and  assuming^he  command 
hefci  'f  r'''"/'"^"'"'''  the  Arnerican  camp.     On  the  25th.  «a   Lght 
midSfght!  "'^^"'^»«**'«'''  "''"^'^  ''^^an  before  sun-set  and  continued  umil 

rJu\  k""'.^  V  'P^'^^'i  "***•■  *''«  «»taract  of  Niagara,  whose  roai  wai 
he  S  by  the  thunder  of  cannon  and  the  din  of  arms,  but  was  disJinc^fJ 
beard  during  the  pauses  of  ihe  fight.  At  intervals  the  moon  shone  bright  ? 
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but  often  her  light  was  obscured.     Against  a  superior  force  the  Amfiri 
cans  for  several  hours  contended  with  various  success.     Diirintr  (K^.  «„, 
pirt  of  the  enirageinent,  they  were  sorely  annoyed,  into  whuiever  n  irt  ol 
the  field  ihey  might  drive  the  enemy  or  be  driven,  bv  the  Untish  «riiilerv 
^•hich  was  stationed  on  a  commanding  eminence.     "Chh  yon  sioim  thai 
brtttj^ry  !•'  said  General  Ripley  to  Colonel  Miller.     "  I'll  ir) ,  sir,"  w-.s   he 
laconic  answer— which  afterwards  became  the  motto  of  liis  leiriment      Ai 
the  word  <»f  command,  his  men  wiih  steady  courage  ascenHed  the  hill 
advanced  lo  the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  killed  with  the  Imvonet  several 
artillery-meii  oil  the  point  of  firing  their  pieces,  and  drove  ilie  lemHmtter 
before  them.      Both  parlies  were  instantly  reinforJfed,  and  the  enemv 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  regain  their  cannon.     They  were  reuuispd  hut 
quickly  repeated  the  attempt.     Nearly  all  the  opposing  forces  u.  r^  Jalh 
ered  around  this  position,  and  to  possess  it  was  (he  sole  ol.i.et  of  bc.th 
armies.     Again  ibe  enemy  were  repulsed— but  again  they  yvwwcd  the 
effort:  after  a  violent  conflict  they  were  a  third  lime  driven  from  the  hill 
I  he  firing  then  ceased;  the  British  troops  were  withdrawn-  and  tht 
Americans  were  left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  field. 

Generals  Brown  and  Scott  having  both  been  severely  wounded  the 
command  devolved  ufjon  General  Ripley.  He  remained  a  few  h..urs  uoon 
the  hill,  collected  the  wounded,  and  then  returned  unni.desud  to  his 
camp.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded  proves  the  l.rav^rv  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  severity  of  the  struggle.  On  the  American  side  it 
was  eight  hundred  and  fifty-eight;  on  the  British,  one  hundred  n.on-,  and 
Of  the  latter  one  hundred  and  seventeen  more  were  missiii"-  than  of  the 
former.  The  British,  therefore,  besides  losing  their  position,  sustained 
the  greater  loss  of  men. 

During  this  battle,  in  the  evening,  Captain  Ambrose  Spencer  son  of  the 
chief.juslic.e  of  New-York,  and  aid  to  General  Brown,  was  'dHjiaiche'd 
with  orders  to  one  of  the  regiments  ;  when  about  to  deliver  llieni  he  sud- 
denly  found  himself  in  contact  with  a  British  corps ;  wiih  rmmuminate 
coolness,  and  a  firm  air,  he  enquired  "  What  regiment  is  this  i"  On  beinr 
answered,  the  Royal  Scoin,  he  immediately  replied,  "  Royal  ^cots,  ranam  a* 
you  are.  '  The  commandant  of  the  corps,  supposing  the  orders  came 
from  the  British  general,  instantly  halted  his  regiment,  and  Capiain  Snen 
cer  rode  off.  This  brave  officer  was  afterwards  morlallv  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  Captain  Loriiig,  the  aid  of  General  Drunniioiul,  whs  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Americans— and  was  exchanged  for  the  cornne  of  Cautair 
opeiicer.  ' 

Here,  lo  show  how  diametrically  opposite  were  the  dispositions  of  the 
British  and  American  commanding  officers,  we  beg  leave  to  subjoin  the 
substance  of  a  brief  correspondence  held  between  them  on  this  occasion  • 

Camp,  bbfoiii  CiiirPEWA,     ) 
8,H.-  .  July^27tk,Un4.l 

Your  vvonnded  aid,  Mr.  Spencer,  is  in  my  posseasion.  Send  Captain  Lorinc.  and 
you  can  have  Uuu.  ° 

Gob  DON  Druhhcnd,  Afaj.  Gen.,  H  B.  M.  S 
g  FoBT  Kurp,    I 

v'"~  -1^      ■  T    ■      .  L         .  Juiyiiitk.mi.i 

Your  aid,  Captain  Lonng,  ib  here,  quite  well  and  comfortable.  If  Ciiotuiii  Spencer 
U  able  K)  be  removed,  I  wiU  gludly  make  the  exchange.  The  bearer  o(  this  is  tba 
brother  of  iny  iiui ;  I  may  you  to  let  him  snpei-inteud  the  removal  of  the  wounded 
man  Ui  the  American  lines,  us  his  life  is  very  dear  to  me.  Auy  kiqilnecs  you  can 
render  him  will  be  thunkfuliy  acknowledged  by  me;  tnd  your  aid  retuniod, 
vliuthur  lubie  shall  arrive  deaH  or  alive. 

Jao.  Browi,  Maj.  Qtn.,  V.  s.  A 
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Jffie".f^XbfJfub^^^^^^^^  «f  his  hrother-noi 

Bidered  the  arrunBeinent  for  an  eSi'nol  ^        prn.innoncl  however,  con 

GenJJ  Ripley  found™  is  STo'^Sh^^S^rd'^^^^^^^^^^^^  ""'^*^• 
prudent  Hgam  to  ot-cuby  Fort  Erie  Oi.  ihl  j.h  r  a  '  ""  *'®  defined  it 
ed  by  General  iJrum.rioiid  wiil?fifl  ..  T. '^  "^  August,  it  was  inveBl- 
less  braverrand  ski     ite  le'  H^^^  1""'^'''     '"  ^^^*"»'"'»  *'.  "« 

contending  in  the  field      In  the^    JK'  T"?  ""  ^^'!  ''"«  displayed,  than  in 

siegers  ma'de  an 'stuit  upoi  tJie'S    ^"SZ'^V'V\'^  '.'"'•  "'«  "«' 
ous  gallantry  by  the  ffarriC    th«  r  I'         i       **'  r«Pelled  with  conspicu- 

menfthe  iHiLr^bit  ei?    ySiV'^ Vt  ^.'.1"^ '"^  "!T  "'""  ""'«  '"'"d'ed 
2nd  of  SpDtemhpr   r«nlL    h       I  he  siege  was  still  cmitniued.     On  the 

degree  removed,  by  the  n.arcli  Si  P  .I.  u  1^1'''  however,  in  some 
,  their  relief.  On  the  17d^  a  .,i  .T  ^'''"'''^"'•gh  of  five  thousand  men  to 
^  Porter  of  the  New  Vorkmmf  rind  r^.'""1\?r,  '*'«  besieged.  GenenS 

commanding  divisi.l      fie  braJefvo^^hp  .**'''"'■  ^^"'?,  "'«"'"  '"-'"y. 

Ihey  had  displayed  i.  ?he  recent  con  est^      A  V""P'.  '•^"''  ""^  ""*'  ''^'''^ 

they  relurneli  to  the  furt!ha",  g  kiK  tm.K^e^^^ 

thousand  of  the  euemv       Tl  e  A..S«  '""f  '"''^"  prisoners,  one 

to  near  five  hnndi^ed  ^'  A'"«"<='»'»  l"s»  was  also  severe,  amounting 

DruLtd^'^ithlw  trtce'^'re'SlK'?  '"'  °'  '^^r'^'^^^'  «-'"«» 

As  soon  as  is  ob  ect  waa  aa,.ari„:.,^A  ''V""  '"  "'  '"^  united  Mates, 
call""  ol;  S"nr',','  "'"'•■"'>'  ""''^  -'""""  ""'"'"S  o?  p«y  Ob  "^J  .So 
hm  Kppmach,  Ih.  American  tra,,n,.  »L  we,rLi„7,,,fr''"'''    ^" 
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my  men.  At  nine  o'clock  the  battle  commenced— and  seldom  has  o.t 
ocean  vviliieased  u  more  furious  encounter  than  now  look  phice  on  th.. 
bosom  of  this  transparent  and  peaceful  lake.  At  the  same  monienl  iha 
enemy  on  land  began  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  American  hues  and 
aUenipltid,  at  different  places,  to  cross  the  Saranac.  At  a  ford  ahove  thP 
village  Uie  strife  was  hot  and  deadly.  As  often  as  the  enemy  advanced 
into  ihe  water  they  received  a  destructive  fire  from  the  miliiia,  and  their 
Head  bodies  floated  down  the  stream  literally  crimsoned  with  blood 

At  half  past  eleven,  a  shout  of  victory  was  heard  along  the  American 
hues,  announcing  the  result  of  the  battle  on  the  lake.  A  second  British 
squadron  had  yielded  to  the  prowess  of  American  s.-amen.  The  crv  a,!^ 
mated  t_(.  britver  deeds  their  brethren  on  the  land.  Fainter  and  fainter  be 
came  the  efforts  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  the  a|-iernoon  they  withdrew  lo 
their  intrei.cl.ments.  In  the  night  they  began  a  precipitate  retreat,  and 
had  fled  eight  miles  before  their  departure  was  known  in  the  American 
camp.  Up(Mi  land,  the  American  loss  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
that  of  the  Bntish  was  estimated  at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  In  tli  « 
latter  nlimher,  however,  are  included  five  hundred  British  soldiers  wl lo 
descried  from  the  retreating  army,  preferring  a  residence  in  this  country 
to  service  m  IheB.-iiish  line.  On  the  water,  the  American  loss  was  oie 
hui.dre.l  and  en  :  that  of  the  British  one  hundred  and  ninety-four,  besides 
eight  hundred  and  fifty -six  made  prisoners.  With  these  splendid  vi-to- 
ries  closed  the  campaign  on  the  iiorihern  frontier. 

In  the  meantime,  on  the  ocean,  the  republican  flag  maintained  its  hich 
reputation.  Victory  was  iioi  always  won-l.ui  defeat  never  occurred  ift. 
tended  with  dishonour.  1  he  Lssex,  commanded  by  Captain  Porier  after 
a  bloody  combat,  prolonged  longer  than  was  necessary  lo  vindicate  his 
fam^.  struck  lu  a  Briiish  frigate  and  sloop  of  war.  whose  united  for.-e  was 
much  Miperior.  Ihe  American  sloop  Peacoik  captured  ihe  Hpervier,  ol 
equa  I.Mce.  I  he  sloop  W  asp.  commanded  by  Caplam  Blakely.  captured 
the  Hein-dcer,  and  alterwards,  in  the  same  cruize,  sunk  the  Avon,  each  of 
superior  force.  She  made  several  oiher  prizes-bul  never  returned  into 
port.  Darkness  rests  upon  her  fate.  She  probably  foundered  ut  sea. 
Ihe  republic,  with  deep  and  sincere  grief,  mourned  the  loss  of  her  gallant 

In  the  beginning  of  August,  many  vessels  of  war,  and  a  large  number 
of  tioops,  armed  in  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Kurope.  Of  this  force,  several 
frigates  ami  bomb  vessels  were  ordered  to  .scend  the  Poio.n;,c;  anoiher 
division,  niuh-r  Sir  Peter  Parker,  was  .liiecied  to  Ihreatn.  Bdii.noie 
while  the  man.  body,  under  Admiral  Cochrane,  ascended  the  Patux.iii  us 
hr  as  Uenqdict,  where,  on  the  19th  of  August,  five  thousand  men,  com- 
manded by  (.eneral  Rosa,  were  landed.  During  this  time.  General  Win- 
der had  imsied  himself  in  calling  together  his  forces,  who.  however,  were 
very  remiss  in  complying  with  the  call.  Not  more  than  two  ihoiisaiid 
mililia.  with  one  thousand  regulars,  could  be  collected  ;  th.Migli  even  these. 
It  would  appear,  might  have  ma.le  some  resistance,  as  they  possessed 
above  twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  while  the  British  hud  only  three.  Thev 
continued  to  retreat,  however,  ks  far  as  Bladensburgh.  where  a  stand  wag 
ordered  ;  on  the  first  approach  of  danger,  the  militia  fled  in  confusion,  the 
enemy  hotly  pursuing;  whence  the  field  has  since  retained  Ihe  name  ol 
Bladens  uirjrh  race  ground,"  over  which  the  Americans  greatly  outran 
the  u.itish.  "        ■^ 

No  opposition  was  ofTered  to  Ihe  progress  of  the  enemy,  except  by  a 
body  of  sailors  and  marines,  under  Commodore  Barney  and  Captain  Mil- 
ler; t  ,e?e  vvcro  stMioned  advantageously,  and  could  no  doubt  haveelTect- 
uul  /  impeded  tho  advancing  foe,  if  the  assistance  which  they  had  aright 
to  expect  from  General  Winder  had  been  afT.irded.     As  it  was,  they  were 

OUlflaukcd  and  tl  jmniiidafl  Ku  tho  «•.. ....  :„    _: i  .    i _„: 

^  -..,,.,,5jj  j_j.,  jjj  ptct-cB  SM!i  la&cii  jirnwii- 
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at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.     At  nine  thp  o/ni.^f  ^"'''^^  ""  "'«  ^-^'h, 
^ressional  library,  senate.  8upre.ri  Sn  'Ld  ^''°^^^ 
Pubhc  records,  &c.,  A:c    was  spTfm  fil  .  representative  chambers, 

•he  treasury,  xlar,  and  na^y  offices  and  'Jir'  'm"  '^^  President's  hous" 
the  single  excepii'„„  of  the  posTa 'd  nl,    offi.PA'''^^^^^  ^"h 

saved  by  the  personal  interCeslioll'of  hT  u^^r    te  'de!.?* "'"''  "^"""'X 
caty^^or7=r4;:\re^^^^^^^^^  revolution,  the 

n.efvrr:i:;,^r ''^.^'ii^ST^^^^^  ^«f  r^"^*'^  'he  Po.o.ac, 

ent.  As  soon  as  it  amv^d  Tt  AlHx".n  1  m  '  ^-^  P''"'^^  "P  ^''^  Paiux^ 
laUon,  the  British  com  r, Je^  ,S^^^^  propoLd  a  capitj- 

t|".e  to  detern,i„e  upon  the.'  T\  purchase Ifefv"'^.!?""!^'.'^  ""«  ''"»''« 
tl'eir  shipping,  all  the  merrhandize  iKe  Sv  fife  ^^  delivered  up  alj 
;)arrel8  0/  flour),  and  all  the  naval  aiH  nrHi«  ^  Oncluding  sixteen  thousand 
With  a  fleet  of  prizes!  loaded  whhri^h"^^^^  P"'''''^  «"d  private, 

diately  to  the  ocoHn  ''''  ''"°'^'  ^''^  ''"«'"y  returned  imme- 

KoJ^to"prcre<rigtsfaiij:"t;ri"2t'h^K 

five  thousand  meifo,,  North  Po in  ab  u  foiriL.n  n  fP'?"'^^""  ''«  '""'^ed 
^'hich  he  took  up  his  Ime  of  ma  c  1.  Ke,  Sirs?ir  rw'^'°'"  '^/''y*  f°' 
been  made.     General  Smith   u,ho\.«lL  '    j        .  '"'"^'encehad  a  readv 

jached  General  slrli^rTifhSeerji'^Ke  ^Sd^th?^  '' 
of  the  enemy.  At  about  eight  mil.-s  from  the  rtv.h-i  ^^  progress 
met,  and  m  the  skirmish  which  ens  ed  Spral  R^  advanced  parties 
invaders,  however,  continued  RlZi,  I,  T^"^^  ^"s»  was  killed.  The 
nel  B«o..ke-and  ihrAmSn,  rrl^d«pll vr.'"'  J"!,^"  '^"'""^"'"^  "^  Colo 
of  their  intrenchmentr  Tl  e  Bri  il  11  eVni^^^^^^^^^^  l"  ^''^'"'  ''*""  «  "">• 
result  of  a  bombardment  of  L  A  c  ican  baUerL^  '^h""»'"^  ^JV""'"**  '^e 
menced  by  their  fleet.  ^^""tntan  batteries,  which  had  been  com- 

anJco'^n^'oSrwt^ch's^^  forts  M'Henry 

ty-four  hours  un  assault  was  romfnS.^?u\^*''''"^°"'''  ^"dfortwen.   * 
posts.    They  were  SnandcS     he  first  kv^M^s  ""'a"'"'  "^^'-'^^  '^eso 
laller  by  Lieutenant  Newcomb.  of  the  Savv  ^„nd  ih«  H^f'"''''"'''  ""'^  '»>« 
'n  every  respect  to  have  been  <.nnri.„in7 '  fu    ■      .^^fence  was  allowed 
n-ander  of  the  RritisirforceriZlaiuTfi  ull"!?""'  '^'^''y-     T''«'  <=««" 
'•Glance  from  the  fleet,  S  a  Sere    '^^^^^^^  r./h"'"^""  "' 

he  night,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  ahnnln  k  ^"P^rane  during 
Baltimore,  and  attempt  some  rnorT^iihlB  nn^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^?^^''^  "^  '«''•"« 
iho  14th.  they  retreated  to  Nor  S  Po?ni  an^th.  ?";  ^  ^""'^'"S'y  on 
Sliorlly  after,  the  fleet  left  Chesapeake  Bar  a  n«H  nf^*  ''"^  '•«-«"'nl'arked. 
ward,  10  convey  troops  to  the  theatre  of  aTutur^^..nH'^ '  proceeding  south- 
precedenied  slaughter.  "'"'*  undertaking,  and  an  un- 


la 
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energy,  was  rpmnved  from  office,  and  Colonel  Monroe  appointed  Secre- 
tary at  War  in  his  stead.  Mr.  DhUhs,  of  PennsylvHiiia,  was  assigned  to 
the  Treasury  department — and  vigorous  measures  were  adopind  for  8us« 
taining  the  national  honour,  incrKasiog  the  finances,  and  placing  upon  a 
firm  footing  tlic  credit  of  the  country. 

The  repose  of  General  Jackson,  and  the  troops  whom  he  commanded. 
wa»  interrupted  by  the  arrival  at  Pensacola,  in  August,  of  three  British 
•hips  of  war,  bringing  three  hundred  soldiers,  and  arms  and  ammunition 
to  bo  distributed  among  the  Indians  of  Florida.  The  troops  were  permit- 
ted, by  the  Spaniards,  to  take  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  commander 
Issued  a  proclamation,  indicating  an  intention  of  carrying  on  war  against 
the  adjicent  parts  of  the  Republic.  General  Jackson,  with  characteristic 
promptitess,  took  iastant  and  efficient  measures  for  calling  to  his  aid  the 
patriotic  militia,  who  had  before  been  victorious  under  his  banners.  Hav- 
ing remonstrated  in  vain  with  the  governor  of  Pensacola  for  aflTonling 
shelter  and  protection  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States,  he,  near  the 
end  of  October,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  regulars  and  two  thousand  mount- 
ed  volunteers,  marched  against  that  place.  A  flag,  sent  to  demand  re- 
dress, was  fired  on  from  the  batteries.  He  immediately  marched  into  the 
city,  stormed  the  fort,  obtained  entire  possession,  and  compelled  the  Brit- 
ish to  evacuate  Florida. 

Returning  to  his  head-quarters  at  Mobile,  he  there  received  intelligence 
that  a  powerful  expedition  was  on  the  way  to  attack  New  Orleans.  With- 
out delay  he  marched  with  his  troops  to  that  city,  and  found  it  in  a  stite 
of  confusi(»n  and  alarm.  The  militia,  composed  of  men  of  all  nations,  was 
imperfectly  organized ;  many,  feeling  no  attachment  to, the  Kepnblic,  had 
refused  to  enter  the  ranks.  No  fortifications  existed  on  the  various  routes 
by  which  the  place  could  be  approached ;  and  fears  were  entertained  th«l 
the  reinforcements  of  militia  which  were  expected  from  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  could  not  arrive  in  lime  to  take  part  in  the  contest.  Undis- 
mayed by  the  difficulties  which  surrounded  him.  General  Jackson  adopted 
the  most  decided  and  efficient  means  for  the  safety  of  this  rich  and  im- 
portant city.  He  visited  in  person  every  exposed  point,  and  designated 
the  positions  to  be  fortified.  Ho  minified  with  the  citizens,  and  infused 
into  the  greater  part  his  own  spirit  >vnil  energy.  By  his  presence  and  ex 
hortations,  they  were  animated  to  exertions  of  which  before  they  were 
not  supposed  to  be  capable.  All  who  could  wield  a  spade,  or  carry  a  mus- 
ket, were  put  to  work  upon  the  fortifications,  or  trained,  in  the  art  of  de- 
fending them. 

On  tTie2l8t  of  December,  fonr  thousand  well-arrayed  militia  arrived 
t'rom  'rennessee.  On  the  22d,  the  enemy,  having  previously  landed,  took 
a  position  near  the  main  channel  of  the  river,  about  eight  miles  below  the 
city.  They  numbered  not  far  from  eight  thousand  men.  in  the  evening 
of  the  '23d,  General  Jackson  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  their 
camp.  Ttwy  were  thrown  into  disonler,  but  soon  rallied,  and  f(»ught  with 
a  bravery  equal  to  that  of  their  assailants.  Satisfied  with  the  advantages 
first  gained,  he  withdrew  his  troops,  fortified  a  strong  position  four  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  and  supported  it  by  batteries  erected  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  rivtsr.  On  the  2dth  of  December,  and  1st  of  January,  vigorous 
but  unsticressful  attacks  were  made  upon  these  fortifications  by  the  enemy. 
In  the  meantime,  both  armies  had  received  reinforcements;  and  General 
Packonham,  the  British  commander,  resolved  to  exert  all  his  strength  in 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  American  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
With  almost  incredible  industry,  he  caused  a  eanal  to  be  made,  leading 
from  a  creek  einptying  into  Lak«  Borgne  to  the  main  channel  of  the  Min 
ii««ippi,  titat  h«  might  removes  part  of  hi-?  boats  and  sriillerv  to  the  latter. 
All  things  boina  prepared,  the  8th  of  January  whs  assigned  for  the  division 
of  the  "booty  nnd  beauty"  which  the  city  o'  New  Orleans  might  liavR 
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In  the  nig:]it,  a  regiment  was  transported  across  the  river,  to  storm  the 

ZllZ^"  STn'th?*'"^-'""' .!''•'  ^""r"  ''''  A-nerlcan  troo^pso; 
\ne  eastern,     harly  m  the  morning,  ihe  ma  n  body  of  the  enemy,  consist 

Ju-  A  .u  "  approaching,  fearless  and  undaunted,  showers  of  Kraoeshot 
thinned  the.r  ranks  When  they  came  within  musket-shot,  a  vi?S  stream 
of  fire  burst  from  the  American  lines.    General  Jackson  havL  d  aced  hS 

1 7  «  fire  with  scarcely  a  moment's  intermission.    The  miliia  of    hf 

rmaiT'afm  "r'hf'nf  ^  '°  ''''  "'^  °^  '^«  ""«'  "«'^«'"  '""^  unsteady  o? 
uncertain  aim.  The  plain  was  soon  covered  with  dead  and  wounded- 
some  British  regiments  faltered  and  fell  back;  but  others  advar-cd  and 
presen  ed  new  victims.  While  bravely  leading  to  the  walls  the  rpaimpn. 
which  b..re  the  ladders.  General  Packe^nham  "f  as  k  iled  I  ''atSS 
to  restore  order  and  to  rally  the  fugitives.  General  Gibbs.  the  sec  nd^ J 
command,  was  wounded  mortally,  and  General  Keane  severe  v      wSo.  t 

hfSf^r 'w'f  1'^"'"'  '^'  ''rp'  «^«'  halted,  then  ?eH  back!  a^nd  soon  fled 
n  disorder  to  their  camp.     In  little  more  than  an  hour,  two  thousand  of 

e've'TeJeSitd'^;?;'?''  Tl  '""^''"''^  '^'"'^  «^'^«  Americrs'bi 
Tel  iinfi'a'nals  i?  war'far"'"'"''  disproportion  of  loss  without  a  pari 

unS  h'  L=|mbert,  upon  whom  the  command  of  the  British  army  de- 
vol ved,  despairing  of  success,  prepared  to  return  to  his  shipping  In  hi. 
ret  eat  he  was  not  molested  :  General  Jackson  wisely  resolvin7to  haiard 
nothing  that  he  had  gained  in  attempting  to  gam  still  more  The  eJenS 
of  the  day  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  present  a  strikiiur  contrasf  to 

Srhpll^'r'  V""""**^.  "PP^^^^  '^'■"'-  The  Amerfcnns  veVth  ce  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  were  well  protected  bv  intrench  men  Is- 
yet  hey  ing  or.ously  fled.  The  nritish  closely  pursuedj  unta  they  learned 
the  defeat  of  the  main  trmy,  when  they  returned.  ^  ^ 

o««  •'?"'"?-*  ■■  '*'*•  ?Pl«»d'd  preservation  of  New  Orleans  had  hardlv 
ceast>d  when  a  speciahnessen^er  arrived  from  Europe  bringing  Jvith  him 
a  treaty  of  peace.  Affairs  had  taken  a  new  turn  in  Ghent  it  see  n«  «o 
that  the  treaty  was  signed  at  that  place  on  the  24  h  of  DecembTr  1^^ 
and  in  London,  by  the^rince  RegeiVt,  four  days  later.  The  BriUs;  ffoy' 
ernmenl  had  receded  from  all  its  former  exorbitant  demands    and  JJlIl 

(?»«;  iS'"  ""'i  '^l"  ^P^"'*"^'  ^"'^  »"  mot?;e?or  the  imS?ess^e,S 
or  seamen  had  ceased  with  the  war  in  Europe,  no  stipulation  in  regard  to 

lose  subjects  w.s  inserted  in  the  treaty-wh  ch  provided  mere  yCthe 
restoration  of  peace  and  the  revision  of  boundaries.  The  Stv  was 
immediately  ratified  by  the  president  and  senate.  ^  "^" 

J  lie  war,  however,  did  not  cease  on  the  ocean,  until  additional  victoripa 
had  imparted  a  brighter  lustre  to  the  republican  flag.  In  Febmarv  th« 
C«nsii|.,ti„n,then  cruizing  under  the  command  of  ?apta  n  StewarT'carJ 

Tuns'i^d  mSha'n  tt^v'lctor""'  "''"'""'^  ''''  brig  Pengurn.  stronger'tn 

Details  of  battles  can  hardly  bo  considered  appropriate  in  a  work  lik- 

•his;  yet  in  order  to  render  complete  the  chain  of  e  veT  which  iMH-f.™ 

ap.^'i"!/*''^"''*"''?  V"*"""'*'*"  c«n««lted  in  the  compilation  of  these  d.. 
atlTrt'^Wrntr  •'"  ^»«»"-butthebei'th.v;»:U''c^o':sK- 
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n»I«L     .  *K^  summary,  we  have  been  at  some  pains  to  procure,  for  th« 
purpose  ol  showing  the  reader  at  a  glance,  the  total  amount  of  1  fe  i« 
siroyod  in  thu  course  of  this  conflict:  °® 

BATTLES  ON  LAND, 
Fotiffkl  between  the  Amerieani  and  Bnlith  during  the  war  of  18P-14  —wilkd  , 

name$  of  eow.manding  ojfieert,  and  their  respective  loMseMT^ 
BROWffSTowN.  August  4.!:,  1812,  American,  Major  Van  Horn,  loss  47;  British  a»i 
Indians,  loss  unknown.  ■™ 

Maocaoo  Aiig.^9ih,^1812,  American,  Colonel  Miller,  loss  76;  British,  Major  Muir 

Detroit   August  16th,  1812,  American,  General  HuU,  surrendered  2340:  British 

deneral  Brock,  loss  0.  -"■«>' i  onnsn, 

PicotATA,  Sept.  27.  ^18J2.^Ame,ican,  Colonel  Newman,  Iom  12;  Creeks  und  Semi. 

•'""^""^^^'G^^S^iS^rit.'"'^^""'"  Van  Ren«elaer,lo«  050;  British, 
TiPfECANos,  Nj7th,_18. 1,  American, General  Harrison,  low  188;  Indian..  Tecum 
MAS.ASiNKWA.^Dea^l8^  American,  Colonel  CampbeU,loss  36,  Indians,  Pro- 

Fa«CHT0w»,^.Ia£l^3^th.  181^3,  American,  Colonel  Lewis,  loss  67;  British.  M^'o, 
v«.KCHTOw.,^.l,mJI2.^813.  American,  General  Winchester,  loss  !)o8;  British.  CoL 
TOEK,  (U.  CO^April^^^^^^^^^^^^^  l^s^li  American.  General  Pike,  loss  201) ,  British.  Genera! 
FoHT  M<.as,May^5th,  18 J 3,' American,  General  Hamson,  loss  188 ;  Indians,  43 
BAPtDS  or  M3',^';;o;5th.J^8»3.  American,  Colonel  Dudley,  Io8s750;  British.  Gen- 
FoET  «"°--;^^,%fJJ^;i«12; American,  General bearb cm,  loss  160;  British, Gen 
SACKKTT's  H-Bo^uK.  Mhv  2^^^^^^^         American,  General  Brown,  loss  131 ;  Britis, 

'""^""i";i±rbs;50"^"""''°^"'''^^'^^^  '-155;  British. Ge. 
C.A«ET  IsLANO,  J^'-j^^J^^^SiJ^American,  Colonel  Beatty.  loss  0;  British.  Adml 

BKAr.K  D^-'^J^Moss'ef''  A""™'"' Colonel  Boerstler,  loss  535;  British,  Col 
Fort  a-"""'"/^  Aug.^ad.  1813.  American,  Major  Croghan.  lo«i  S  ;  British.  Gener.' 
MoRAvtA.  Tow...^t.  Mh,  1 813,  Ameriom.  General  Harrison,  loss  29 ;  British  anr 

WiiuAMSBURo,  Oct.  11,  1813.  American.  General  Boyd  loss  SIO-  ^rhi-h  r  u„ 
Morrison,  loss  180.  '^'"  "oya.  loss  d.J J ,  Uriti.-,h,  Colon* 

Tau.«shatch^.^Nov.  3d,  1813,  American,  General  Coffee,  l„ss  46;  C-cek  Indian. 
T*.r.AnKOA,  ISW.*8th,  1813.  American.  General  Jackson.  lo«,  30;  Creok  Ladian.. 
HrtUB,.  TowK^.^Nov.  18,h,  1813.  American,  General  WUte.  loss  5 ;  Creek  Indian.. 
AcT0..„.  November  29th.  ,813.  American.  General  «oyd.  lossCS;  Auto.ee  King. 
EcoA-ocHoo.^Dec^23d,  18,3.  America..  General  Claiborne,  loss  7;  Wetherford, 
C*«P  D.r.ANCK.  .I^n^„uary27.h.  18,4.  American.  Generd  Floyd,  los.  ,49,  Indi«,. 
K.oTAOHorco  Cr«„.  .,„„.  23d,  ,814.  American,  Genend  Jackson.  ,o«i  93  ;  Indian, 
Atr.APoo.A  «;;;;».^M-ch27th.l8U.  American. Oen.rdJack«n,lo«132,  Indian. 
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0,w«oo.  May^.^8H  Wicau.  CoW  Mitchen.  ,..  69;  BHti.h.  Gene™, 

8a,or  C-«..  May^OtMSH  American.  Mapr  Appling.  ,„„  4 ,  BriU.h.  Captai. 

CHrrriw.,  J^.fJBH.  American.  General  Brown,  low  323;  British,  Gen«^ 

NiAOARA,  July  2511,   1814,  American,  General.  Bmwn  and  Scott,  low  858-  Britirf. 

(.enerals  Uiall  and  Dnimmoud.  Ions  878.  ^  '  ""*** 

roHrE.«,Au,^t  15th.  ,8^^^  1-04;  British.  Ge-r.' 

Co«,ocTA  CHKcjc.^Au^^l8t^h.  1814.  American,  Colonel  Morgan,  lo«  10,  Briti.h,  Col 

B.An„„„no.  A..gi4tlW8U  American.  General  Wmder,  lo«  190 ;  British,  0« 

Moor.'.  F'"-- Aug.^JO.h.  1814.  American.  Colonel  Reed,  lo«  3 ;  British  Sir  P. 

North  ^"'"-jSept- ^Sth.  18i4,  American.  General  Smith,  lo«  212 ;  British.  Genera. 

P..xx.Bt,ROH,^Sej.  ntM8J,^^^^^^  ^'«-b,lossn9;  British.  8. 

Fort  Bowr.u.^Se^pt.^l^Sth,  18H.  American.  Major  Lawrence,  loss  9;  British.  Hon 

Fort  Er.k.  ^£1^;^.  18 H  American.  General  Brown.  lo..395;  British,  Gener^ 

Cook's  M'^^^rweyr'l'i'i,'''"""''?'  ^^^1^™'  ^'"•"'  '°"  «"'  British.  Marqu« 
»      »T       ^  '  ^^®"'^«' '"88— Stores  and  position.  •«4uui 

Total.  Amencau  loss  10,229— British  loss  19.729. 
sca"3urin/"lhrw"?r  ^Tuf'L^^  '"""r"^  *  **•"«  °'  *»>•  P^^"<^'P»'  battles  ., 

w»«'r!"  P"'"''««"  «»d  merchantmen.    The  sSj^for T„*«tt 
ri  ?"  ^,'."*"P*"  pnvate-armed  cruizer.  and  the  MoSana  a  BriS 

wh?h  Ml''""*  overboard  nearly  all  her  guns  to  effectVn  eSe'  after 


iin»i/.«  i.„'       ■        ■V  ■    .  """"  ""rtis  manned  with  near  400  men.    Timoli 
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-     --     -...„.     iu   yH|5    PRISKlfT  TIME 

wh  ch  arise  from  an  uiiinterrupted  seLnn  «?i^^   "'^  substamial  triumphs 
cral  and  flighted  of  monar[?  toufa  ffirotet-..^''"  °/-  "l^  """"^  ««>- 
ate  conviction  that  no  serious  corsionbK^iL" '^^''?.''*'L'»  »>'«  *J«'^ 
ever  again  occur.    Look hig  abroad  u^n  ,h.^r?  <^"'j''«d  "ations  ea« 
mature    udgment,  he  canmtlTlTvei^Z^^^^^^^^^ 
.nperiority  of  mankind  over  former  ages  "^ffo'lh5^V''''  H'*""^'"  ""^n'^^ 

te^lo^e-a^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^o'n\\'^S^^^^^^  United  State. 

hey  had  also  materially  criDnleH  th»mii  u    '^"^  ''*'«»'»  l'>e  contest, 

.nbaule  and  moderation  in  ?Sor™^^^ 

ished,  those  laurels  constituted  al7tfmt  thpv  h«T»  '''"J'^  ""»"  «vere8tab- 
theyhad  increased  their  nubhr  dVh. -n  k'^  ^^'^]'^"-  ^n  return  for  which 
completely  deranged  tSem^on^a^y  affairs  jf»^^  """'""^  of  dollars;  had 
general  credit,  and  destroyed  entfre^vth^  hi.  L^ ''*'"""■>'' "''«'-'"'n«d  their 
Innumerable  failures  had^K  Se  in  .h"'"'''* 'y"'*"™  "^  »he  natlonu 
and  great  dissatisfacion  among  iheXD"e  «,,K7"  ""^  ""'^^'«  «^»'"^ 
operations  which  had  taken  place  bYmS^^.I'V"^'?  from  certain  swindlina 
ia  mg  brokers.  Without  a  fdiable^^^encf  fh?"'"  ''^"''^  ''"'^  'f^"»- 
being  of  course  very  limited   thp  ,.«rl^    ^'  V'\c'"-ulation  of  specie 

"  lV°  ''TT  »  P«rfT.;S  pa/aIy%S'?"''  °'  ^'^^  "''''°"  ^"  '"  S 

pro'^^rtL'^'erabSm^nToT/Lt?^^^^^^^^  -'^  necessary  .> 

expired  wiih  the  year  1810,  by  imitaLT  ??.  *^^""'''  "'^"'^  «"«  having 
enacted,  after  a  most  streniojs  Si  Son  ,hL''''l"*'r-  J'  "'"^  therefore 
•zed,  to  <:ontinuetwenty-onryearTCm?hp  1-??"."^  "''""''^  *^«  organ- 
«t8  capital  thirty.five  millions  oWla«  tSp  ,1°^ "'"'?'  u*^^«'  havin|for 
corporHtion  were  in  the  beginn  ng"  doubtlels  J?^^^^^^^^  ""^"'^ 

try :  but  that  it  subsequently  becan?e  a  vp.1  '^  ^'''^  beneficial  to  the  coun- 
workings  were  at  the  leaJt  not  TeneS ''f "^"™""  "'"."opo'v,  whoe. 
maintained  by  the  party  novrhoWinTih/^-  '°  «»«'«ly.  «  strenuously 
conlrary  is  as  stron'gly  lina^Xd  bVits  rpDo'nem^^  *""«  »»»• 

jence,  the  industry  a^„d  ecSy  reqrsite*  to  thT  r"?F'  ^^  over-indul- 
double  war  imposts  were  with  f/^^v^    .■        •"®"  '^""  «ncce8s.     Thn 
crease  was  ma^de  to  Th/dX^  on    ome XZ"'  ''^,'"''^ '  »'"'  «  '"rgern 
of  a  co„„e  description,  espec  al^y  S  ^^^^^^  cotton  LthB 

where  those  articles  are  maiinfaninJI?  imported  from  the  Kast  Indies 
WHges  not  exceedi^gafewceni   a  .Hi-''^  P'^""""  "contented  w  ih  daHv 
Umted  States.     It  if  but  TnaTc  'hr^'ti'l'.Tte  'tC !t"'  "°'  «'«-"  ii,  thj 
:«nff  would  probably  never  have  Sn  nn  t„  .'    r"'  "'*  regulation  of  the 
nterests  of  the  home  manufactilrer.  of  lTi.nl'?'**"™*''*  "  '»  '«  ^o  the 
uniiring  vigilance  in  their  behX V  ,h« 'If?"';^:  '^e™  't  not  for«,i 
Kem„.ky,  which  has  won  fofhim  the  dhrtiHS-h'*.'^^  "?"'  "'  C"v,  o 
the  American  system."    This  i«  tho  ««        *^""'^*'*' '"'«  of  "Champion  oi 
Jon  or  country ^[lot  likely  u'engaiieTtensIv^"?"**'^'  «»,'"'  "  from'i  sec. 
generally  allowed   much  credk  ft  hji?     '^'^^^ '"  manufactures,  and  not 
'astern  Wesf.     If,i?^  '/'i'Ll'.  ^iL'L^.  P'y"<:"larJy  favourable  to  Z 

..  B— -^  :^=u  s=  isT  an  p«trio(uni  immolaleg 
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upon  the  altar  of  sectional  partizanship,  as  at  present  seems  most  probable 
he  will  be,  posterity,  at  least,  will  do  his  memory  justice. 

In  the  autumn  or  1816,  another  election  Tor  president  took  place.  James 
Monroe,  of  Virginia,  was  chosen  withoui  much  opposition ;  and  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New  York,  to  All  the  second 
Office.  Very  few  political  changes  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  course 
of  his  administration :  the  same  vice-president  served  with  him  eight  years 
—and  his  official  advisers  were  continued,  with  scarce  an  interruption,  for 
a  like  length  of  time.  John  Quincy  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Secretary 
of  State;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 
John  C  Calhoun, of  South  Carolina,  Secretary  of  War;  Smith  Thompson! 
of  New' York,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  John  McLean,  of  Ohio,  Post-Master 
General ;  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney  General. 

For  some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  foreign  and  domes- 
tic trade  of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  variable  and  unprofitable. 
The  channels  of  consumption  at  home  became  gradually  filled  to  repletion : 
while  the  universal  peace  of  Europe  enabled  its  producers  to  raise  their 
own  supplies,  instead  of  calling  upon  the  American  market.  Peace  also 
allowed  the  ships  of  every  nation  to  be  its  own  carriers,  and  foreign  mer- 
chants to  do  their  own  trading :  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  iiu  lunger 
an  agent  between  belligerents,  nor  were  American  ports  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, the  general  entrepots  of  the  world.  The  terms  of  freight  rapidly  de- 
clined, vessels  rutted  in  their  harbours,  and  warehouses  groaned  under  the 
stagnant  pressure  of  accumulating  merchandize.  Internal  trafllc  was  not 
sumuient  to  employ  the  numerous  individuals  formerly  engaged  in  the 
different  pursuits  of  trade.  Competition  became  excessive ;  and  disap- 
pointment and  distress  very  prevalent. 

The  public  revenue  could  not  escape  being  impaired  by  such  mnltifa- 
rious  embarrassments :  it  became  every  day  more  inadequate  to  meet  the 
usual  expenditures— in  addition  to  which,  moreover,  calls  for  an  enormous 
amount,  from  a  new  source,  had  lately  been  made.  By  an  act  of  Con 
gress,  in  1618,  a  yearly  pension  sufficient  for  their  decent  ma'ntenance 
had  been  granted  to  those  officers  and  privates  who  had  served  for  three 
vuccessive  years  in  the  war  of  the  revolution.  More  than  thirty  thousand 
of  that  venerable  army  made  application  for  relief— and  several  millions  ol 
dollars  were  required  annually  to  satisfy  their  claims.  Money,  in  conse- 
quence, had  to  be  obtained  by  loans ;  and  various  public  expenses  were 
necessarily  curtailed,  and  the  army  and  navy  reduced.  This  state  of 
things  of  course  could  not  last ;  and  we  shall  have  presently  occasion  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf,  and  consider  a  more  encouraging  picture  of  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  the  country  was  deprived  of  the  services  of  Com 
modore  Perry,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  climate  of  Trinidad,  while  on  a 
cruize :  and  m  the  following  spring,  Decatur  was  killed  in  a  duel,  near 
Washington,  by  Commodore  Barron.  In  the  year  1820,  under  the  favour- 
ing auspices  of  President  Monroe,  a  society  for  colonizing  free  people  of 
colour  began  a  settlement  at  Sierra  Leone,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  the  final  extinguishment  of  slavery  in  the  United  States.  The 
tract  has  a  good  harbour,  is  high,  fertile,  and  the  healthiest  in  that  region. 
It  has  since  been  called  Liberia.  No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  com- 
pany to  induce  immigration  to  their  colony,  to  render  it  thriving  and  suc- 
cessful, or  to  forward  the  laudable  ultimate  object  with  which  they  began 
the  enterprize. 

In  1821,  the  territory  of  Florida  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  by 
Spain,  in  compensation  for  spoliations  upon  American  commerce  to  the 
Rinnuut  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  General  Jackson  was  appointed  first 
governor  of  Florida,  and  the  unsettled,  semi-savage  state  of  the  population 
was  such  as  to  require  the  greatest  energy  and  decision  to  enforce  respect 
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!or  the  laws  among  Ihcm.  A  tedioua  and  distressing  predatory  warfare 
was  fi.r  years  waged  against  the  new  settlers  by  savages  iiihabiline  its 
inaccessible  swamps  and  secure  fastnesses.  The  U.  S.  troops  seemed  to 
be  set  at  defiance,  until  (he  hostile  tribes  came  out  from  their  conceal- 
ments in  the  everglades,  and  consented  to  remove  beyond  the  MississiLpi. 
A  deputation  of  the  Seminoles  has  lately  returned  from  their  new  placelof 
abode  in  the  far  west  with  such  flattering  accounts  of  the  desirable  nature 
of  their  possessions,  that  they  will  doubtless  persuade  the  few  straggUn* 
bands  remaining  in  Florida  to  accompany  them  on  their  return  home. 

In  the  spring  of  1822,  the  independence  of  the  South  American  repub- 
Ucs,  and  also  that  of  the  state  of  Mexico,  was  recognized  by  the  U  S. 
Congress,  and  an  appropriation  made  to  defray  the  expenses  of  establish- 
ing with  them  a  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  European  powers  at  lenrth. 
very  slowly  and  cautiously,  adopted  a  similar  course  :7nd  the  sevira 
small  repub  ics  are  still  existing,  though  their  gi)vernment8  are  unsettled, 
and  mternal  discord,  attended  with  effusion  of  blood,  appears  to  prevail 
among  them.  Spanish  influence,  subjugation  to  a  tyrannous  priesihoo'" 
or  other  causes,  may  induce  this  sad  state  of  their  affairs. 

About  this  time  the  U.  S.  government,  signalized  itself  by  a  series  of 
vigorous  and  successful  efforts  against  certain  bands  of  lawless  piraticai 
marauders;  these  had  for  a  long  time  infested  the  numerous  shallow  bavs 
and  inlets  which  indent  the  different  West  India  islands,  and  were  fre- 
quently guilty  of  cruel  and  cold-blooded  murder,  besides  destroy  ine  much 
property  and  causing  otherwise  great  aiuioyance  and  distress.  Ml  al 
tempts  to  crush  them  were  nt  the  first  futile,  owing  to  their  extensive  and 
well-disposed  arrangements  for  self- protection ;  none  of  the  cutters  con- 
structed for  war  service  were  sufficiently  light  or  swift  to  chase  them 
witb  any  success,  and  an  ordinary  craft  of  any  description  could  not  be 
made  t<»  penetrate  into  their  recesses.  The  government  accordiniilv  had 
prepared  ten  small  vessels,  which,  together  with  a  sloop  of  war,  a  stean, 
galliot,  and  the  frigate  Congress,  were  dispatched  into  the  neighbourhood 
or  their  haunts.  So  actively  was  this  matter  then  prosecuted,  that  in  less 
than  SIX  months  not  a  freebooter  could  be  heard  of  on  the  coast  of  either 
<-uba  or  St.  Domingo,  or  about  the  Keys  of  Florida,  where  formeriv 
iney  had  swarmed.  ' 

In  August,  1824,  General  La  Fayette  arrived  in  the  city  of  New- York, 
on  a  visit  to  the  United  States.  In  returning  to  America,  near  half  a  cen^ 
tury  from  the  period  of  his  military  career*  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
La  Fayette  could  hope  to  meet  but  few  of  his  former  associates  in  arms' 
Most  «.f  them  had  certainly  found  rest  in  tho  grave.  A  new  geiieratioM 
had  risen  to  manhood,  a  new  army  had  re  crimsoned  with  their  blood  the 
soil  which  he  had  assisted  to  set  free,  and  a  third  generation  were  spring- 
ing up  before  him.  On  approaching  the  American  shores  he  was  eauallv 
surprised  and  delighted.  History  furnishes  no  lucord  of  an  individual 
receiving  so  unusual  and  spontaneous  a  demonstration  of  respect  At  the 
entrance  of  New.\ork  bay,  he  was  received  by  Governor  Tompkins,  who 
conveyed  him  to  his  private  residence  on  Staten  Island ;  the  day  follow 
mg,  business  was  suspended  in  the  city,  and  the  illustrious  euest  was 
welcomed  with  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  paride  of  the 
nnhiary,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy.  It  wa«  estimatodthat  not  less 
Han  fifty  I  lousand  persons  were  assembled  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  Batterv 
to  witness  his  arrival.  Nor  did  these  flattering  mfliiifeslaUons  then  cease  ■ 
they  acuwnpanied  him  in  all  his  extended  journeyings  Uirough  the  Union' 
And  when  at  length  his  tour  of  «jbservation  ended,  in  the  ciiy  of  Washinir- 
U»h  m  the  lOlh  of  December  following,  the  president  in  his  message  r«- 
rerri^  to  the  services  of  the  distinguished  stranger,  and  his  present  some- 
what dependent  eircumstaiires  in  life,  at  the  same  time  recomniendin* 
UMjgress  to  uke  iu  cousideraliou  the  matter,  and  make  some  provision 
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♦o  be  tendered  the  Ijero  which  would  be  worthy  hii  acceptance  and  ihe 
hanuter  of  the  American  people.  A  committee  of  the  senate,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  two  resolutions;  the  first  granting  him 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money ;  the  other,  a  township  of  aii 
miles  square,  of  any  of  the  unappropriated  lands  which  the  presideni 
should  direct.  These  resolutions  encountered  considerable  opp«>8itiun 
but  were  both  finally  passed  l»y  very  respectable  majorities,  ajid  were 
presented  to  the  general  by  a  joint  committee,  accompanied  with  a  com- 
phmentary  address. 

Since  (he  conclusion  of  peace  in  1815,  thft  state  of  New- York  has  been 
busily  engaged  with  her  favourite  designs  of  internal  improvement.  Ca- 
nals were  early  proposed  from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Ghamplain,  and 
from  Albany  to  Lake  Erie ;  the  attention  of  scientific  and  public-spirited 
men  was  occupied  with  the  subject,  and  commissioners  were  appoimed 
by  the  legislature  to  investigate  carefully  the  propositions,  Ii  was  re- 
ported, that  the  objects  were  calculated  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility,  but 
that  the  estimated  expense  was  too  great  for  individuals  or  private  coVpo- 
rations  to  undertake ;  and  that  the  natinna!  government  or  state  legislatures 
ought  only  to  attempt  them.  De  VVitv  Clinton,  the  giant  mover  of  the 
principal  enterprise,  it  is  said,  consulted  Ex-president  Jefferson  with  a 
view  to  obtain  his  weighty  opinion  in  favour  of  the  project.  The  vener- 
able statesman  could  not  then  see  things  in  the  same  ligbt  with  Governor 
Clinton  :  he  replied,  "  Your  plan  is  a  noble  one— magnificent— and  may 
oe  carried  into  effect  a  hundred  years  hence."  Nevertheless,  the  Cliiito- 
nians  |)ersevered,  and  in  October,  1825,  was  completed  the  grandest  work 
of  kilernal  improvement  then  anywhere,  perhaps,  pr<»jecled.  The  Erie 
Canal  is  of  itself  three  hundred  and  sixty. three  miles  in  length,  and  con- 
nects the  great  lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  cost  upwards  of  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  and  was  constructed  by  the  state  alone ;  yet  its  annual 
revenues  have  long  since  extinguished  the  debt,  and  it  is  now  referred  to 
as  a  most  splendid  and  perfectly  successful  operation. 

At  the  commencement  of  18-35,  closed  tlie  very  successful  and  prosper- 
ous, because  peaceful,  eight  years*  presidency  of  James  Monroe.  He  had 
paid  off  sixty  millions  of  the  national  debt— had  peaceably  acquired  the 
important  territory  of  Florida— and  had  seen  established  our  national 
hmits  toward  the  west,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  Internal  taxes  were  repeal 
ed,  the  military  establishment  reduced  to  its  narrowest  limits  of  efficiency, 
the  organization  of  the  army  improved,  the  independeiu:e  of  tlie  South 
American  republics  recognized,  progress  made  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  advanced  as  far  as  practi- 
cable. Four  candidates  were  set  up  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  in  the  preai-  \ 
dential  chair;  they  were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Heiny 
l/lay,  and  Wm.  H.  Crawford.  These  were  severally  voted  for  by  their  par 
tizans,  and  the  election  was  warmly  contested  ;  but  no  one  candidate  re- 
eeiving  a  legal  majority  of  votes,  the  power  of  choice  passed  from  the 
college  ol  electors  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  Here,  John 
Quiiicy  Adams  was  chosen. 

Mr.  Adams,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  exercise  something  hke  magnanimity  in  his  public  acts,  discardmi; 
every  remnant  of  political  rancour,  and  yielding  only  to  talents  and  virtue 
that  confidence  which  is  too  often  bestowed  upon  those  whose  greaies' 
claim  is  their  subserviency  to  party  purposes.  We  believe  his  pledge  was 
well  redeemed.  The  gentlemen  composing  his  cabinet  were  the  following 
named  :-- John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  Vice  President.  Henry 
Uay,  of  Kentucky,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  Secretary  of  War 
twmuel  L.  Southard,  of  New  Jeraev.  Secretary  of  the  Nj»vy ;  Wiliium  Wirt 
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UenS^'"^'  ^"°™'y  °'"*"^'  '«'"»  J^'^^-^*  o'  Ohio,  Post  Ma«le, 

each  member  orsaiddegJeltoionT^^^^  ".hafTair^  the  society  require 
him  if  he  divulge  the  S„J^7  iSl  o;\„to  a  ,E  «;' n^?^"^"" 
thereafter.  This  man,  ho^vever,  becoming  diSressSf^  or  proceedmg. 
and  not  having,  the  fear  of  death  Jr  Twer  This  tethrpnTr''*""^?' 
eves,  proceeded  to  publish  to  the  world  irLtorvnf.hp^/^r    ^"'.^  **" 

shipping  were  displayed  at  half  mast,  and  a  state  coromion  wa^  5e.naid° 
fieneral  Jackson  having  been  elected  oresident  anA   i«i,n  n  r '»iu 
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D.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  John  H.  Eator. 
of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War;  John  Bnmch,  of  Norlh  Carolina 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  John  M.  Berri«n,  of  Georgia,  Attorney  General 
William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky,  Post  Master  General.  Directly  after  the 
organization  of  the  new  government,  a  small  party  at  the  south  then 
termed  "state-rights"  men,  but  subsequently  "nullifiers,"  commenced 
working  themselves  up  into  a  high  state  of  exasperation,  on  account  of 
the  alhided-to  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  last  year's  tariff.  In  Congress 
the  exponent  of  the  views  of  these  new-lights  was  no  less  a  man  than 
Colonel  Hayne,  of  the  Senate.  Indeed,  all  parties  seemed  now  suddenly 
resolved  into  two  great  antagonistic  elements,  alike  confident  in  their 
•trengih,  and  enger  only  for  the  fray.  Nothing  appeared  to  merit  or  meet 
with  attention  in  either  house,  unless  it  could  be  made  in  Sf»me  way  sub- 
■ervietit  to  the  great  subject  matter  in  hand  :  and  the  probable  reason 
why  the  eventual  struggle  was  not  earlier  brought  to  hear,  may  be  seen  in 
the  revolutionary  changing  of  government  offners,  both  great  and  small 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  elevation  of  the  Jackson  party. 

On  the  20lh  of  January,  1830,  upon  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Foot's  resolu- 
tion  relative  to  the  public  lands  being  brought  forward,  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Benton  respectively  advanced  the  views  of  their  constituents,  in  a 
brief,  discursive  manner,  with  their  usual  uniqueness  and  ability  :  but  the 
•torm  was  about  to  commence  in  earnest.  Colonel  Hayiie  directly  fol- 
lowed the  honourable  senators,  in  a  speech  of  two  days'  length,  in  which 
was  set  forth  with  no  little  ability  and  a  deal  of  logic,  the  same  "disor- 
ganizmg"  stale-rights  principles  which,  he  contended,  had  been  at  least 
once  with  u  the  memory  of  man  advocated  by  the  sons  of  the  puritan- 
dwellers  near  Hartford,  when  in  convention  deliberately  assembled.  Noth- 
»«g  could  avail  the  gentleman  from  the  south,  however,  in  a  contest  with 
the  dark-biowed  champion  of  the  east.  This  was  too  late  a  day  to  advo- 
cate  principles  with  so  slight  a  foundation.  Mr.  Webster  disclHinied  in 
behalf  of  New  England,  all  approach  towards,  or  sympathy  with,  such 
Htrange  delusions  as  the  gentleman  and  his  clique  seemed  subject  to.  He 
replied  at  length  to  all  the  assumptions  of  his  distignished  opponent,  and 
in  conclusion,  indulged  in  one  of  the  loftiest  fliglus  of  eloquence  ever, 
perhaps,  listened  to  upon  any  occasion.  Men's  minds  were  taken  captive, 
their  ui.derslandings  chained,  convinced— while  all  American  hearts  must 
have  glowed  with  mingled  pride  and  satisfaction,  to  know  that  their  couii- 
l/y  possessed  such  unalloyed  and  profound  patriotism. 

In  his  first  message  to  Congress  this  year,  the  president  manifested  to- 
wards  the  United  States'  Bank  that  spirit  of  opposition  whi.;h  was  a  few 
years  later  to  break  forth  into  open  hostility,  and  create  in  certain  sec- 
tions such  a  strong  feeling  against  him. 

But  the  grand  subject  of  consideration,  at  this  time,  was  the  position 
of  the  Indians.  These  people  were  averse  to  removing  from  the  borders 
of  the  states  where  they  were  located,  while  it  would  seem  no  power  could 
effectually  check  the  rapidly-encroaching  sway  of  the  masses  of  white 
population  towards  them.  Collision  of  interests  must  necessarilv  follow 
their  proximity,  and  consequent  cruel  and  bloody  personal  eiicoiinters  re- 
■ult  therefrom.  Owing  to  the  impossibility  of  subjecting  the  aborigines 
lo  the  usages  of  civilized  society,  as  well  as  their  peculiar  and  subtle  sys- 
torn  of  warfare  provoking  inveterate  enmity  from  their  neighbouring  set- 
tlers, nothing  appeared  in  prospect  for  the  tribes  but  ultimate  extinction, 
without  speedy  and  imperative  measures  from  the  genernl  government 
were  interposed  in  their  behalf.  To  devise  some  expedient,  therefore,  by 
whjoh  to  preserve  the  tribes  and  at  the  same  time  protect  tlmir  own  peo- 
ple, was  iho  difficult  task  presented  to  statesmen.  General  Jackson,  iD 
eommending  this  subject  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  remarked,  that  the 
hte  xii  the  M«)heji;an,  the  Nirragansett,  and  the  Delaware,  was  fast  and 
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«Se!r.;E^S^;^a^'i;:iiJ«  Chemkee.  and  the  Creek,  if  they 
lional  hon.,ur  brough  forward  tLn.Siin^"?!?  *^'*'  '•'P"*  '"  "»^  ""• 
be  done  ,o  preservfihe  1^0^  4«f ml'  "  'I'^'^L-"  «r^^'""8  "•"''^  "<>« 
an  ample  district  west  of  the  Mt«i«?n"*  ^a  '^'V"^'  \1^  s-'ggesied  that 
state  or  lerriiory  Sh?  b^  mpi  »no  f  '^5''  '""^  "'"']'"'  "'«  "">*'«  "<"  any 
each  to  haveSiSi,  H»H.>.-  ^  a,id  guaranteed  to  the  Indian  tribes, 
free  fromry  co  iro  {,7^^^^^^^  ^  P^^^  designated  for  its  nse.  and 

to  preserve  plncTXrwllfe^^^^^^  'i'^"  '^.""  ""?'"  ^«  "''«-««ary 

and  there  tl  ey  might  forra  Son  wh.vL^*'  benevolent  might  teach  them ; 

^:i:::ss^  '"'""''''  '"^ 

emigration,"8aidhr"«hn7hpt,.     /"'*',''""*''"'"''= '""^  "'i'h« 

just  to  co,«pel  the  aboriainpl  ,n   TT^'^^  '^°'"  "  ^""''^  »'«  ««  ""«'  ««  "n- 

and  en.i^owtTt'rthVDresirn;  »o  ^''"&'««  sanctioned  the  undertaking, 
menced  what'oerhaos  no  hi  ''"."^  "  ''^M  «»d  he  fearlessly  com- 
will  will,  neceS.  PVo  ,,r«"  hl!'7  h'^''" '^^'^  ^'^'''^'  to  combni  free- 
thetr  own  good  be^ame^trnSr!^  -'"--^'y.  ^^^ 

than  three  American  eKZ^Zu.T  'f  f  ''"'u^  ^^'""kable,  that  no  less 
atiniverHary  oF  t?e  r  ,  JtSS  L.  f'^  ""  "'^^ '""'«  ^"y*  "'"^  '^at  the 
Thomas  j/ffeL,  men  w^h J  P.^'m^"'^*-  .^'''"'  J"'"'  Adams  and 
others  tuwardsThedelaSLfihr'^'''''r''"'\^"'^^  "«  largely  as  anv 

bells  wiMch  am  nnnln  1       '  ""'"^  ^^^  "'""'^«'"  "^  ^aimon  and  ringing  of 
Iheir  w  ll-  overcoSJv'l  .v^.r"'"'"'^,'''  "^  '^"^  '^^""^  half-ccnfi!?  o 
•ameday  of  UwmvUrnT'  m^  l\"''  "«  ^''^  »'«^«  «<-«".  «"  the 

About  ihis  lim,.  .^.  .1  P'""?'  predecessors  m  ihe  spirit-land.  • 
anroXr  V;'  g"i;:';i?ie\"T'rr''.'f  ^  P'  ^P-'-' ^-i.a'rd  Rush. 
Immediately  substw  ent  to  h«  .L  ^  ^'"''''/^l'  P«rty~the  anti-mosonic 
ded  m  iho  reieZ  ,?f  f  L,l  ^  «="n<^  "8'<>''  of  the  Morgan  trials,  which  en- 
vervhiihauHm/tV  PP?'''^  culprits,  the  excitement  of  the  public  ran 
uSSnlS'  S  rre  \raVdTr^ '  rr "^"  -ch  unwarraS  a"3 
leized,  by  demaBOLMiPrnr  «„?»     ■■      "'®  opp«'<tunily  was  of  course 

at  lea«.  into  SpJrJ'/y  uthSf '  Tn 'r" '''"^ '"*'^l!' "1^^  »^«"'"'*'«" 
•cemeduiuisuallySo7aSdtKrn»ni  '"  7"'  ""**"*^'  "'«  '^"P'lal 
•tatesmei,  had  opt^dv  affirmed  fh«T,hS^^  '^""■'  """""'  "'"^  '»'«"'«d 

denounced  institSi  m  aSi  h  f,  '"''"''^ '."  ""*  "'"^«'«t"utionahiy  of  the 
leaaamanih.,   wnam  Wirt^o^  commendable  judgment,  no 

run  as  the  eaiiLale  .Tth«  „L  '^."X'""^'  '"»'*  «''"«"  ""«i  Persuaded  to 
presidential  da  r  Ala  a  cWlCll'J^f,'':.''''  approaching  coute.t  lor  the 
»»ie  rising  li.m.  s  of  thTu',Ln  ^  frost  was  destined  suddenly  to  blighl 
converts  a  d'^.'heavHMabmr^^^  i.otwuhsiH„d.i.g  the  ardencj  of  ti.ei, 
ently  Bue.Zi.Vi  r  y"'  ''""fl'dntes— in  the  election  which  pres- 

•  new  fHb  ic  ra"7um  Jl  1  V'T'I     "P""  '^«  """«  ""^  ""«  «'r.c«sile 

tion,  mide    UuM,  ,1  n  J  I iv  1«  S"h'''"*'rr""'"'y  '"  ""'"'='  »"'"«  «"««- 
III  II ..  I  "  ,"•'  ""o  aiyio  of  the  Hiilisliverv  oariv 

itn^rV^t,  "'!'.;;  l"'^f"^"'4'  *«?'•  «  Blave-insurrrdiCn  of  consid..,Hh|o  local 
the  neifroi  s  for  .  „!!?  n>«k-naineJ -'Nat.,"  who  had  passed  ainonff 

»"•  '"fl-itncrhSiw"  'E"'i„"P""  '»'^Pl'!"t«r..  that  the  woi.deronly  wis' 
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fierce  and  Moody.  The  n«mber  of  v  hites  massacred  on  rising,  was  fifty- 
eight — eo-isisting  principally  of  decrepid  men,  women  and  children.  The 
blacks  then  flfd  tu  the  swamps,  apparently  terrifi*>d  at  their  own  alroci* 
tieift ;  and  were  presently  subdued  with  but  little  difficulty,  yielding  up  iheii 
leaders  to  the  gallows. 

Abroad,  the  American  minister  at  the  French  court,  William  C.  Rives, 
this  year  effected  a  treaty  with  that  nation,  by  the  terms  of  which  twenty- 
five  millions  of  francs  were  agreed  to  be  paid  to  the  American  y^oveniment, 
in  appropriate  instalments,  for  spoliations  upon  commerce  during  the 
turbulent  sway  of  the  emperor  Napoleon. 

With  the  Neapolitan  government  we  had  negotiated  in  vain  previons  Ic 
this  year,  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  claims  against  it  for  the  seques- 
tration and  filunder  of  American  property  during  the  ephemeral  rtMgn  of 
Joacliim  Murat.  The  sudden  appearance  in  the  bay  of  Naples  of  a  re- 
spectable number  of  armed  United  States'  vessels,  however,  t(<grMher  with 
H  peremptory  demand  from  Oeneral  Jackson's  minister,  Mr.  .Nelson,  of 
Maryland,  seemed  to  bring  his  majesty  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  reason.  An 
or4er  was  directly  given  upon  his  treasurer,  for  the  payment  if  2,1 15,000 
ducatii,  or  $l,7'20,o6o,  to  be  paid  in  nine  equal  instalments,  with  interest 
at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  until  paid. 

Stephen  Girard,  the  great  Philadelphia  banker,  died  in  Decemborof  this 
year.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  ri(;l'.(>st  man  in 
the  nation — pimsessing  about  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  available  fiindH. 
In  the  warof  I8t-.i-l't  he  loaned  the  United  States' government  #5,000,000; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  a  praiseworthy  liberality  Inu4ittle  emu- 
lated by  his  trustees  since,  devised  the  great  mass  of  his  property  to  va- 
rious charitHhte  insiiuilions  and  purposes  in  and  near  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Early  in  life  he  commenced  a  small  trading  bii.siness  in  that 
city,  and  by  frugality  and  persevering  industry  there  acquired  his  weitjili. 

February  1st,  1832,  Commodore  Downes,  in  the  United  States'  frigate 
Potomac,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  being  principally  on  an  expe- 
dition to  chastise  a  horde  of  iNIalay  savages  for  certain  oi<ira}M'»  upon 
Americans  and  their  commercte.  Among  other  charges  Hgainsi  them,  was 
one  on  account  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  Salem;  it  appears  this  vessel 
had  formerly  traded  with  them  for  spices,  &c.,  when,  on  a  convenient 
occasion  occurring,  the  barbarians  determined  upon  appropriating  to  them* 
selves  the  ship  and  its  ctnitenis,  after  an  indiscriminate  maRsiieru  of  the 
crew,  by  which  they  vainly  hoped  to  hide  their  crime.  VVhen  the  chiefs 
were  applied  to  for  restitution  in  this  case,  and  the  delivery  of  the  mur- 
derers, they  with  characteristic  cupidity  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter and  refused  to  give  any  kind  of  satisfaction.  Commodore  Don'nei 
took  prompt  and  efficient  steps  direcliy  ;  in  the  night  of  the  Glh,  lis  frigate 
was  quietly  worked  in  towards  shore,  and  at  dawn  of  day,  in  the  mist, 
two  hundred  and  sixty  men  were  landed  in  detachments,  without  disturb- 
ing the  natives.  A  simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  their  five  forts, 
which  were  in  about  three  hours  reduced,  with  r.uch  slaughter  on  the 
part  of  the  Malays;  while  a  heavy  cannonade  from  the  ship  ai  the  same 
time,  soon  laid  their  town  of  Quallah  Battoo  in  ashes.  The  hvss  (if  the 
Americans  was  hut  two  killed,  and  eight  or  ten  wounded.  A  few  moun- 
taineers visited  the  frigate  shortly  after,  when  the  commodore  left  word 
that  he  ghonld  call  there  again — if  necessary. 

Nearer  home,  this  year,  disturbances  with  savage  tribes  eml)rnilod  the 
public  peace.  In  the  month  of  April,  the  Winnehagoes,  Sacs  and  Koxes, 
with  a  few  Pottowntomies,  Indians  inhabiting  the  country  of  the  Uppei 
Mississippi,  re-crus«(id  that  rivi>r  under  the  chief  Black  (lawk,  his  son, 
and  the  Ho-calh'd  "Fro|)hel" — the  last  being  a  shrewd,  designing  knave 
Mlways  accompanying  or  concerned  in  the  war  and  massacre  umlurtaking** 
of  the  red  men.     Being  well  armed  and  activn,  they  soon  scattered  them* 
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were  directly  ordered  to  Bufl^  o  and  hl™^"""'  '**  New. York  hSrbour! 
tt"  h  ^"5  "".'"""«  f"'  'he  -cen;  o  action  No  ^""'''"''''"^  ."P""  «'««'"' 
the  heated  and  crowded  .Tianner  in  wK.L  ^°^'  '"*""  "»>'«Ppiiy.  from 
mand  were  obliged  to  travVlnJliZl  ^t  ""'?''?"  ""'^^f  Sa  ti',  com- 
•  ""^  fhou8a«,iei|ht  hundred  Uesfete^^^  »'"«  '^»'"^7 

had  just  mnde  its  appearance  i  the  co^.ivLl!^"^'  ^^  •'''"'•'^=«'  *vhic^ 
began  to  raffe  terribjv  I  an,,  L^  *^°"""^y'  "roke  out  amonff  them  and 
sued,  both  before  and  afteW.r''""""'  ''^P''^'  '»>«  distress^w h.ch  en 
deserted ;  and  man?  Srished  in  ih^  T  TV"  ''*"^'''l-  Many  died 'many 
length  the  panic  and  Sre's  piV  lalir;.!' '  i"?  ^''''"'"'^  «tarvaii,  n  5J 
were  by  forced  marche.  e.-SlS  t o^eJcrSr;.  aP,^  "  '^^  ^'  '"«  "•«» 
But  the  first  action  of  consequence  was  frnf^K  '^''"'"'"»«  encampment, 
under  generals  Dodge  and  Henrv  JI.  f  ^''^  ^^ '''«  mounted  volunteer's 
"'{the  banks  of  theVSonS    /  j:,^,';^  "^  ^ 

which  the  Indians  were  worsted  and  L^tnfli  f  «^"P.  ««"test  ensued.  i„ 
dred  of  tneir  people  on  the  field-S  vin.  '^^^'  ^''*"""»  "^'^'-'y  one  huii" 
for  provisioos.  "eld-the  victors  returning  to  General  Atkinson 

Ihe'iUue'oTthif  £S  Axe."  TE^l;  '^  «'^"-"-"  ""^'J  ^y  the  Indian, 
'ght  ,n  their  huts,  whj^i  w.imen  «nT  r'.?"'"^  ''^  the  whites  at Ty! 
from  being  indiscri'minateirSed  wit'h''  i  i:''"''  ''"''  ""avoidably  ki/S, 
young  squaw,  with  her  dsooosp  »vl  «  •  H  '"''"•  '^"'""ff  '»'«'  rest,  a 
rifle  ball  pierced  her  bi^eaTt  Sn^i  HKlSh*!"  T"'"  '^""'''  '^"«"  ^ 
arm  of  the  infant.  Her  bod/fel  u...  kl.  ^'u  '°  .'''''■•  »"''  breaking  an 
OS  releasing  itself-and  for  t^vo  ofrs  and  a'i.,K '.•'''*'^'  ""  "  '"  P^^'v^'" 
"nervals  by  the  attacking  party  At  le  Ih  ll  "'k'^T *  '""'^  '"'"rd  at 
an  o...  ..  ...  „  ....     *  P     >•    ifJ:  t';  -  -  the  %".g^,had__a^ 


--  --.,  ....^  o'^ii^iviiig  party, 
an  oflicer  of  the  assailants  made  his  wavlo'lhe'lTHi.;"''  ""V*  "'*''  "''^'«d, 
It  as  soon  as  possible  conveyed  to  thr/arr^son  i    d ''"'"P'j''"®'''  "'«*  ''ad 
confided  to  ii.oh^o.  ..<«.__  ■'r".'"  "'«  garrison  at  Prairie  du  C'hien,  and 


-  -_..„  „„  ,yii,cii,  ana 
Jt  lias  since  grown  into  a 


confided  toTh^  be     If^  er,^rth.  '"'  »»"'' 

.prightly  girl-th;'Ut^;;,.:Ul;y-«-"-  - 

i^'^is^:i:::ssi^^      '-^  -  '^^  «^  or 

shortly  after  were  delivered  no  and  the  f  f  n  *'"'  '^"P^'ed;    the  chief, 
once  to  their  appointed  quarters  wesf  of  tLM?  '?""-«"'«^««  return  al 
his  son.  and  several  warriors  of  .lofew^L'*'  '^""""'PP|;     ^'«^''  "awk, 
where  they  were  detained  i  f^w  mo„rhs     Z'T'^  '"  ^"'*™»«  '^'""■"« 
principal  cities  of  the  United  statS.nH.'h   ^  .then  carried  through  ,he 
ence  of  the  nation  exhibited  fo  hem    V'hev'wp;"!!.'""  "'"'  r^^^'*^  ^^' 
people,  convinced  of  the  follv  of  «i^mn.  ^  ^^^^  ^^''^  ««'"  h""'e  to  their 
Mid  discipline  of  the  whites  w.h.h'^     *  '"  *''""*'"**  "»"'»«»  "'«  P"wer 
bands.     In  considera  b.   of  tTe    auJ,  wS"  if 'i'%  '""'>'  "'"  '"«''  -  '  d 
Hknig  possession  of  their  new  terri  ories  th  .'  Ih^  'f  '"  ""^  "'"'«-  »P"« 
the  Winnebagoes  $10,000  n^r  anm im  ff.V  .       '^^"*'  government  pays  to 
jHie  of  their  h-aving.  'To  1^"^,^  tLr''?"""""'!.  J'^''"  '^^'n  «h2 
for  ih.r.y  years  from  the  same  ifme  ''  "  P'^'  *^'"'°«"  =""'>'«"y 

to  '■i've^'ird'lh^'MhntlS'wff  ■■  "''"^^'^  "'^  «"''^«  ^^"i""-     H  appear. 
•"  Quebec  and  Mom  Sfn.m  thei"r.TeVr'"'''"'»™i'/'  *"  -'''p  "K  d 
;'"n.  though  mainly  and  wit     m.i  severrn       *  ''"'^'''^  *"  """^y  direo 
rnvel.     Ii  br. Jce  out  in  seve  a  c.i  ,•  Jj    fe 'n.^'^v:!'"'  «'"''"^ '""'««•  "^ 
•'m^  m  the  nionih  of  July,  am  ra^d  u„  i  „n  **'•*'"  "''""»  ""^ '"'»'« 

New. York,  four  thousand  icrso.i-'*!!         *«<""n)n  set  m.     In  tlie  city  ol 

"t...    ^'iMlHdelphirBa  ilre  Q,"  Lt^r'""''!,'"  l!."^«  f""«"  '"vie' 

--r,vthesanJrat;,.indeil^;;rS;;;\rit::?sr--'':-i'» 
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BoBtnn,  and  the  New-Englaii']  states,  were  scourged  lesa  severely.  On 
the  Americiia  continent,  nothmj!  but  the  frosts  of  winter  appeared  effect- 
aally  to  arrest  its  progress:  yet,  amid  the  everlHStin;;  snows  of  Russia,  it 
had  manifested  itself  with  true  Asiatic  virulence.  Climate  seemed  to  be 
no  safeguard,  nor  ocean-wide  barriers  any  defence.  In  mild  southern 
France,  the  number  of  its  victims  was  frightfully  enormou!>  ;■  in  the  citie« 
of  Mexico,  one-fourth  of  the  population  was  destroyed  ■  and  on  the  island 
of  Cuba,  $100,000,000  worth  of  tlaves  are  said  to  have  perished  in  less  than 
ninety  days.  It  is  stated,  that  on  this  island  the  coffee- planters  mosily 
escaped  the  aflliction,  while  the  neighbouring  sugar  plantations  were  com- 
pletely depopulated. 

Death,  ir>  various  forms,  visited  the  great  names  of  the  earth,  in  the 
course  of  1832.  In  New- York,  of  the  prevailing  epidemic,  died  William 
H.  Maynard,  eminent  as  a  state  senator,  who  left  by  his  will  the  sum  (if 
twenty  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  law  professorship  in  Hamilton  col- 
lege. In  Boston,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Spurzheim,  founder,  in  connection 
with  D<i<;tor  Gall,  of  the  science  of  phrenolojry-  In  Ohio,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Fenwick.  In  (Jeorgia,  Thomas  Cobb,  a  revolu- 
tionary character,  aged  120.  In  Maryland,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton, 
the  last  surviving  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  x96.  In 
New-Hampshire,  Captain  Joseph  Pratt,  a  naval  connDander  of  much  es- 
teem in  the  annals  of  revolutionary  coastin;?.  In  Rhode  Island,  Captain 
Stephen  Gluey,  of  whom  it  is  said,  he  was  the  first  to  scale  the  enemy's 
fortifications,  and  then  shout  the  command,  "Captain  Oiiiey's  company 
will  form  here  I"  In  New-Jersey,  Philip  Freneau,  an  early  and  prolific 
writer  of  American  fugitive  poetry.  In  Connecticut,  Jiidgt;  ilillliduse,  a 
disiinguisheil  statesman  and  lawyer.  At  Abbotislord,  Cruat  Urilain,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "the  wizard  of  the  north."  In  London,  Baron  Tetiterden, 
chief- justice  of  the  king's  bench.  In  France,  General  Laniarque,  one  ol 
Napoleon's  offi -Sl-s.  Also,  ChampoHion,  the  rciiowncd  French  tourist— 
and,  Casimir  Perier,  a  statesman  of  celebrity  in  Paris,  lii  Rome,  Ma- 
dame Leliiia,  mother  of  Bonaparte,  «  82.  At  the  palace  of  Schoeubrunn, 
near  VIeima,  j&  21,  Napfdeon  Francis  Charles  Joseph,  duke  Reichstudt. 
only  son  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

A.  D.  1833.— It  is  proper  now  to  take  a  farewell  glance  at  that  mnnster- 
■pirit  of  the  South,  known  as  nutltficaiton,  which  once  stalked  wiih  fear- 
fill  mien  among  ns.  The  electioneering  campaign  of  '3-  had  merged  ail 
minor  considerations,  in  the  unusual  exacerbat-.on  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. But  when  the  result  became  known,  and  General  Jackson,  a 
■outiiern  man,  was  declared  re-elected  with  increased  majorities,  together 
with  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New-Yojk,  '•  a  northern  man  with  souihcrn 
principles,"  as  his  oppunents  termed  him  in  derisiiui  for  \m  lack  of  puliti- 
oal  bitterness.  When  this  ticket  was  found  to  be  triiimphanl,  we  say 
■ouihcrn  agitators  grew  rampant  They  looked  upon  such  men  hh  a  god 
■end  for  their  especial  purposes  :  and  in  full  confidence  a  ley;l!slaiive  con- 
vention WHS  called  at  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  where  the  acta  of  Con- 
freas  Imposing  duties  for  protection,  were  pronounced  unconsiiiutional. 
and  of  no  hinding  force  in  in  i  slate.  Governor  Hamilton  in  his  message 
recommeiKied  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  for  preventing  the  eiiforocineiil 
of  the  reveeue  statutes  by  United  States' collectors,  and  advised  iminedi- 
ate  prcparati(ms  of  a  warlike  nature  to  be  made,  placing  the  stale  in  the 
best  posture  of  defence.  To  the  astonishment  of  these  ultras,  General 
Jackson  at^once,  and  in  the  most  admirable  spirit,  issued  a  proclamation, 
eallintf  oii^tiicm  tu  beware  lest  they  should  incur  the  penalties  of  stjch 
rashness  and  treason,  while  he  set  forth  in  a  tone  of  candor  himI  d»K;iiirn 
the  princifileN  and  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  his  firmdetrr- 
nnnaiion  in  any  event  to  innintain  the  laws.  This  seemed  only  to  iiicreaMf 
I'.r  ovasperation  in  South  Carolina;  the  governor  of  the  stale,  by  authoi 
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any  efforts  of  the  li.„ted  States' mrhnr?.!.^'*,'.*"'*  V"  ■*«'*'  '"  "'ela-l 
purchase  was  made  of  ten  iCsand  s?aid  of  l"**  1'*'*  '^^  '"'■'""  '^"•'*-  ^ 
munu.0,,8.  &c.,  and  general  Sr,  isluSd  tn  r,T"  ".™"'  """*'  «PP"'Priale 
invasion ;  ineswsngere  were  al«n  Hi««f.  1,  i  '^*'*?  volunteers  for  repellina 
i»ing  Cheirco-operfii^n  Ssu^rirt^^'^JeS^SL  jH^''''?""^  «ta,es.'so/"c'? 
•  messa-e  to  Congress,  reconTendinath!.o/??'^"i'^'"^"P"n  addressed 
would  enable  the  executive  to  sunrii  h?  *''"P"o'l  "f  ""--'i  measures  as 
maintain  inviolate  (he  laws  of  thS'^lTn.lH  'If P.'"*  <»f  insubordination,  and 
Fort  Moultrie  were  accord'njlv  reinforpf/  w''  ^^""«  Pn.ckne;  Sd 
Commodore  Elliott  ordereTtoSSiou,  {^0^^,? T'T"*  ''««P«.  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  had  resigned  the  vl?e  nrlir^f  "'*f '°i?  ^"^  '^"''  «  ""et 
•n  order  t..  take  a  seat  in  tLunilst^iW  l**^  «'«»«  «f  »S32, 

ing  his  efficient  aid  to  ihesupZrolZ^^^"''^^^'''^^^^ 
everything  betokened  a  civi\fJr.  h...  o  r'"®?''"''"  "'^  '''«  «'«l«-     Thua 
»«««"'Wy  of  Virginia.  depeca7orV  of  LsK.^H^  from  the  general 

momentary  gleam  from  the  beuX  J  d^meSt  of  ih'^?"?'  '"^^'^"^•"  '*'"'  • 
Carolina,  produced  a  suspension  of    !!r?  "'^  '^^'^'"«f  ■"«"  "f  South 

when  H.NHV  0,.Av's  celSS ^'rSZllZf'T'  for  a  short  time; 
juncture  introduced  in  Conffress  J^T^  l'^  ''  'i  ''®'"?  ^t  this  precise 
and  had  the  e.lect  of  most  hSy  d^Mnl''  If '^'^  '*''°r»''  ^'''^  ''""««! 
be  hoped,  the  dark  and  porten^Sus  storm  wF'  f  ?"''*  ^"'^  '"'•«^«r. '»  «  to 

Hardly  hnd  the  ferment^m,-J     ?  ^^^''^  lowered  around, 
among  the  states  been  all"  edSn'll'n?""  '  disorganizing  movement 
into  public  view.     TheuS* sites'  h  ^^^ifT^  ""^  ^^'^"ement  came 
depositary  of  a  large  ainounro?  goverS„?  n  ^?""  '^^.  ^'''  ^''"^  'he 
charter  was  now  about  to  expire  «£?«  h« '"''1-' '   '"''^  ."^  '^e  baiik's 
having  already  vetoed  a  bilf  K^ts  cZ  „„S!?'^r*''''' <'*'«P'-««'den^ 
message  recommended  to  remove  thBll-f^*  Congress  was  in  his 
of  keeping.    This  was  refultdZth.r^^''^'^^  '*^  ""'"*  """'«  ^a*""  Pl«ce 
strong  vote  of  109  to  46      Nothin.  da„nt?f  fh"'"'''"'''-  "^  »''«  """^"''"y 
his  measures  for  re,cr«V  the  Sfcf3'1;'5^'*«?'^''«  began  to  plaj 
act  creaiing  the  United  States'lluni!!      '"  'P"®  ""^  Congress.     By  the 
of  the  treasury  might  remivelhe  m.hli^' J"'  P''""'.'^"^  '^at^the  secretary 
iay  his  reaso.fs  u,5,n  srdJng  direct  vb2r^'p' ''"'  ^"  ^«?  required  tJ 
of  Pennsylvania,  being  then  at  tne  hi/n^ff  .k   ^°"ff''«"\   W.  J.  Duane, 
mediately  upon  the  refess  Sf  Coin  ss  w„s'5'  "^««"ry  department,  im-' 
to  issue  an  order  for  the  transferoHhe  Ihliomnn^  ^^  ^'*""™'  "^"^''s"" 
following-named  reasons :  first  a  In*.  J .       r""*"'^*' **"  account  of  th« 
the  bank's  improper  coSSuct  u  '  J^fS,  '  Z    "h  "  °^ '^^  ^'"^  '  «««^"nd, 
ment  three  per  cents    and  thir Jk^  T?  ^  '^e  redemption  of  the  govern- 
debt.  which  was  rfavCaemJasLi''?..^  'i'"  liquidation  of  the*  publh, 
action  of  damages   So  04  n  for  H  !h^  ""^  administration  ;  third,  its  ex 
France  for  four^il  ionsT?  f  ^n^s  SnX"/  '^  «r"v«rnment's  draft  on 
recent  tieoty  with  the  French   ^ndZrih".  '"'"»''"«'"  due  under  a 
Mr.  Duane  not  deeming  these  reason.  Lnffl'  '»'"^'^"c«   with  p«l„ics. 
desired  order,  or  to  resign  his  office     Notirh''  '.t!"""^  V'^" '°  »'*«  'he 
'dent  summarily  dismissed  the  rp?;.r..«        «"  'hearted  thus,  the  pres- 
'  "ad  Hoger  B.  Tanev  of  wir^i/S    V"'^  ^'"•'*''  »"d  appointed  in  his 
w«hes  of  the  eieSef  a5??he1;"l'; 'r«^'«'«'y  '^TP''"'^  ^^*'h  the 
transferred  to  the  care  of  several  stSfJ. I  **!t  '«"""'ed.      They  were 
consider  such  institutions  equaSymsa?eai"i^  '5'  "PP""'.""'?  '^''«'»"'»  »» 
matter  presently  became  «  Sfecrof  flir.^/  "^^^^^^^^ 
»'«lh  m  and  out  of  Coneress     Th«  L„i,       .    recrimination  and  debale. 
yet  thej  suffered  the  JSvernmem  fund-  tf."r7  *""*  '^""^"^  *"  '"»J""'y 
<'onfided  by  the  new  serrpiftrv  „!.  .  "'"■"»  *here  they  had  been 
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conduct  of  the  executive.  This  was,  however,  subsequently  " expunge.!,* 
through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Benton  and  his  associates,  when  lhe*'de 
mocracy"  came  into  power. 

General  Jacltson's  cabinet,  nn  the  commencement  of  his  second  term, 
underwent  a  considerable  modification.  Altogether,  he  seems  to  have  ex 
perienced  a  deal  of  difficulty  in  the  selection  of  his  constitutional  advisers 
none  of  thorn  appeared  to  view  things  exactly  in  the  light  he  did.  The 
gentleman  he  now  called  around  him,  were  the  following :  Edward  Liv- 
ingston, of  New- York,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  M'Lane,  of  Delaware, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  War; 
Mahhm  Dirkerson,  of  New-Jersey,  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Roger B. 
Taney,  of  Maryland,  Attorney  General ;  William  T.  Barry,  of  Kentucky, 
Post  Master  General. 

This  year  was  promulgated  the  particulars  of  a  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia,  which  was  negotiated  at  St.  P'etersburgh  be- 
tween Count  Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  and  James  Buchanan 
in  behalf  of  the  States.  By  its  provisions,  the  present  liberal  system  o( 
commerce  carried  on  between  the  two  nations  was  put  upon  a  permanent 
basis. 

Some  have  a  curious  fancy  for  noticing  the  departure,  from  among  men, 
of  di8tin$>uished  characters :  we  observe,  in  the  year's  obiuiary,  several 
names  of  note.  Commodore  Bainbridge  died  at  Philadelphia,  a.  57.  Oen 
eral  Coffee,  at  Florence,  Alabama,  k.  62.  Governor  Scott,  of  Mississippi. 
Ex-govcrnors  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  Skinner,  of  Vermont,  and  Ed- 
wards,  of  Illinois.  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  in  Philadelphia,  *  61. 
Judge  Hall,  of  North- Carolina,  a  distinguished  jurist.  Colonel  AmoB 
Binney,  of  Massachusetts,  «  65.  Colonel  John  Neiison,  of  New-Jersey, 
a  revolutionary  hero.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  of  New-York,  the  same 
Near  tlie  mouth  of  Red  River,  by  explosion  on  the  steamboat  Lioness 
Senator  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  and  fourteen  others :  strange  to  relate 
this  sad  occurrence  did  not  take  place  on  account  of  a  rare,  but  was  owing 
to  a  quantity  of  gunpowder  being  stowed  carelessly.  In  England,  Lien 
tenant-colonel  Tarleton,  the  indefatigable  lory  opponent  of  Stnnpier  and 
Marion,  at  the  South.  Also,  Hannah  More,  the  authoress;  Wilberforce, 
the  humanitist ;  Keane,  the  actor;  and  Rammohun  Roy,  the  philosopher. 
In  Paris,  Marshal  Jourdan,  and  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  noted  once  as 
Bonapartists.     In  Germany,  Goethe,     in  Spain,  Ferdinand  VII. 

A.  D.  1834.— We  observe  in  the  chronicles  of  this  epoch,  an  unusual 
tendency  to  rioting.  Small  matters  seem  in  various  sections  to  have  been 
magnified  into  importance,  and  the  populace  incited  to  acts  which  resulted 
m  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  At  New-Orleans,  a  canal  riot 
broke  oi;l  between  adverse  parties  of  Irish  labourers ;  a  body  of  gens 
d'ari  es  being  sent  to  quell  the  disturbance,  were  fired  upon  by  the  mob, 
•■ '  \.-h  was  in  turn  charged  on  by  the  police,  when  much  bloodshed  and 
uisiress  ensued.  In  New- York,  the  abolition  riots  prevailed  for  several 
days  ;  a  number  of  churches  and  private  dwellings  were  destroyed,  with 
a  large  amount  of  property.  In  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  tne  Ursu- 
line  convent  was  barbarously  demolished,  its  lady  abbess  being  thrown 
into  hysterics,  and  its  young  lady-inmates  considerably  frightened. 

That  a  better  spirit  was  about  that  time  pervading  the  higher  class  ol 
citizens,  we  have  much  satisfaction  in  knowing :  the  evidence  of  this  is 
particularly  apparent  in  an  energetic  movement  to  suppress  the  prevHlenl 
pernicious  practice  of  lottery-gambling.  In  New- York  and  Pensylvanitt, 
more  especiully,  popular  feeling  had  been  manifested  in  favour  of  the 
nuisance,  to  a  very  discreditable  degree;  but  the  good  sense  of  the  law- 
makers triumphed,  and,  mangre  the  infatuation  of  the  brawlers,  effectual 
penal  prohibitory  statutes  were  enacted. 
A  treaty  rntlier  favourable  tham  otherwise  to  our  commercial  interest* 
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acting  Kovemment  of  her  yomhfuTMaies^v  Dot;  v'.'VTf'''"'';'""^  "'« 
Ai..o,  another  commercial  arran«rempnrnr^.i!°"*  ^'"•jrl"-  "^  Spain.- 
.  the  two  countries,  was  ^bm"hS!iLlTJ,"^,  Tl^  ^"'  '^^  ^""^^  "' 
American  envoy  It  Valpwa  srand^hpr.fh  ^"'''''^'''u''*'''''''«"'»'«  N«rth 
South  America.  "'P""'^^  an<l  Ihe  authorities  of  the  republic  of  Chili, 

j;,uirrnrh^v't^?a''^^:re  ^i^^'r^?  """'"«• «-»—». 

phenomenon  of  an  astonishing  and  snffurrrXlrVT"^  ""  ""'••"""mical 
witnessed  :  the  "  shoxver  of  slaw  "3  ^^''"*i^"J  character  had  been 
the  whole  lineof  the  AmeriplrL^f-  '  7"  '®':'"«^'  ^'"^  b««n  seen  alone 

much  curious  eonjSftt;Je"'Ti  r;\h?irned  Zitt'  '"""'''  ^«"^  -^^ 
rope.     A  recurrence  of  th^  nL  ,„  '*'"™*'^  "oi"  of  this  country  and  Eu- 

were  nightly  „!^atcherBLm«Slr'"  ''*' ""^  'ooked  (or.  and  there 

philosor;?.v  in  partSr  oran  iL.fi^^  "",'''""»  ^i'*"''  f"'  Ihe  sake  " 

a  reasonable  share  of  attention  to  th"  probalSes  of  .Hp'I'*'^'''"  ^''''"''"'^ 
to  deputize  a  proper  individual  »«  m.;li  k  T^  "'  '"^  '^"'e*  consented 
we  bei.eve,  their '?88  3utywl„fToL«n''L'^  ^"'  *"  *'"«  *"«'«»'« 

culiarly  valuable  scientificMciSalions       '  '"  "  *'"'  '"^'  •■'^«"'» '»  '"'^  P«- 

in  WH;a':a^n7a,lTt?Jt^ranffi|?e  mS^^^^ 

Pans,  May  soth,  in  the  76th  year  o      f  ale  ^    n"^.^  ^f'l^''^'  ^^^^^^'^^  «« 
G.  Lamb,  and  S  T.  Colerido^P  lo^.h    c     ?^u  ■     ,"  *^'"el«nd,  Pnnce  Hoare 
^Iso,  in  London.  Geo  ge'Slme^  ^  '^l^'^^  'f  "."vJ^^y  ""ai-'menrs.-' 
Mrst.    Lord  BreadalbanS,  and^Se  duke  "^V  ^l.f  *^'  ^^'T'"'  ''^«^'  »«'h. 
States,  Hon.  Jonas  Piatt  of  NY  "p  J     ^."  i'*"''^"'^-     '"  «''«   United 
ernors,  Porter  of  Mich  : 'Brealhit^oV^Cv      k'"''''"  ^-  Golden,  do.;  gov. 
fa.;  Lloyd,  of  Md.:  Col  WUham  Poll    /^'r    ^ifV'^T"'  Jenni"g9,  of 
BrodnHx!  of  Va. :  GentaT  Leaven wor'th    u'i    A ''^''''  '^^  ^i^'  "«"^~' 
son.   In  Georgia,  William  H  Crawiv,^J  „„i  k    .  o^'^"7'  "*'«'"  ^ """^  Tow. 
onism  be.wee.,  Clay    C^lho.S  jSsI^    S^^^^^^       the  political  antag- 
city,  Hon.  J.  Blair,  of  S.  C     „  a  fit  ,.f      L    ?      *^^""'-     ^'   Washington 
Hon.  Mr.  Bouldin,  of  Va    in   he  ho  L  -^r  ""^  committed  suicide,  also, 
Pl^^ce.  while  spXg  ii^meirj  of  RandTh'f."'"''"".'  '■^"  '^^^'^  '"  ^is' 
««n.e  ,;ily,  William  wIrt.  /oriJ  GeorLtol  'nV-P'r'^"""''"':'  '"  ^^e 
eccentric  itjnenuit  preacher,  who  had  tSr.' ^"  <^- Lorenzo  Dow,  the 

and  Kurope.  and  probably  addresed  a  g;7ervare[^ofc"V^'^r""^ 
other  divine  since  the  days  of  Whitfield  ^       persons  than  any 

in  a,i^a,!:;?;-^erng';iVn^arU^^  was  kept 

readers  have  been  apprized  of  th?  Sin  of  ihi«dm'°'l.'''''''  ^''"''''''  ««' 
Pimnce  with  the  terms  of  the  Rives  treatvo  '^a^T^"''^'  .••  ^'^  *  ''«"-eom. 
haween  that  minister  and  the  governmeHt  of  i?,e  S^u"^  '"  ^'l^  ^''^^ 
Chambers  of  France  had  in  iRi»  ^T.T  ?  •  ,  *  '^*'"'''  monarch.  The 
dilatory  and  unS  pilt  ".  tglectlnrto  m  l"  "'"'''^'^  ""  "''*""^'y 
ment  of  their  ju.st  dues-  vhereimnn  hf  u  ."1,  ®.P™^^  for  »''e  pay- 
le..cy.  Andrew^  JacCn^S  .Kl  and  hi  ^"°"l°^  ^'''  ^''"'*''«  «««'- 
nation  forthwith  into  «n  as^sumptS  of  "he  ei?'  '^y>"'  "fff 

magisterial  oflRce— to  the  surnrise  of  hi-  «.„  ™®.  P«"«S«tives  of  hia 
•nenl  of  the  French.  His  mTsZe  to  Pn"-  P'°P'A'«"'^  '''«  "^'""'''f'- 
replote  with  belligerent  bJea^hinZ  mmrn"^  ""  '"  '^^"'''"ber,  '34.  was 
ofthe  nation  wao  dernanded  aoDron'riS.  I"'^-  ^"^""°"  '"  "'«  ^^^fen^e' 
recommended,  and  Sali  u£iST„  "  ^"  '"""T^^  °^  ^^^  "**y.  &«•• 
practicable,  strongly  ad iised  'porS!  f^^merce  of  France,  as  soon  aa 
imously  refused  tract  uTon  the  Smv^.?'"  """•"'"  "'  ""^^  '"«'  ""«"- 
wherem  the  .resident  ^ Z^TZ^}:tZ:^t'^JS^':^ 
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delicately,  that  ihe  utmost  the  war-agitating  party  could  force  througti 
was  the  ftillowing  declaration:  "  1.  Th'at  the  treaty  with  France  of  the 
4th  of  July,  '31,  should  be  maintained,  and  its  execution  insisted  upon.  2. 
That  ilie  committee  on  foreign  affairs  should  be  discharged  from  the  fur- 
'  her  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  message  as  relates  to  commerciai 
pstrictioiis,  or  to  reprisals  on  the  commerce  of  France."  Here,  then, 
or  a  while  the  subject  rested :  but  no  sooner  had  M.  Serrurier,  the  French 
imba8:iador  near  General  Jackson,  laid  an  expos6  of  these  things,  as  ir 
luty  bound,  before  his  government,  than  he  was  abruptly  recalled  home 
Again  it  appears,  that  the  French  chambers,  emboldened  by  what  the; 
fancied  to  be  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  American  people  to  the  meas 
ures  of  their  president,  resolved  that  he  should  apologize,  at  the  least,  foi 
his  hauteur  of  manner  towards  them.  Our  minister  in  France,  Mr.  Liv 
ingston,  had  been  instructed,  in  the  event  of  the  French  chambers  refu 
sing  to  adjust  the  claims,  to  return  home  immediately,  in  a  ship  of  war 
wh'.ch  would  be  dispatched  for  that  purpose.  The  money  was  not  re- 
fused ;  but  the  bill  granting  it  was  passed  with  a  clause  whi(;h  suspended 
payment  tilt  satisfactory  explanations  should  be  given  to  France  of  th( 
President's  language.  Mr.  Livingston  consequently  returned  to  Wash 
ington.  The  president  met  Congress  in  December,  again,  and  of  course 
devoted  a  large  share  of  his  opening  address  to  these  things;  after  a  due 
recapitulation,  the  general,  instead  of  abating  in  his  usual  cat'idour  or  pe- 
culiar decisiveness,  wound  up  with  a  flourish  something  after  the  fashion 
following:  Proposition  1.  Thaf  there  was  nothing  in  his  former  message 
that  required  explanation :  Proposition  2.  That  if  there  was,  he  should 
not  allow  a  foreign  power  to  require  it ;  or  to  take  notice  of,  or  found 
demands  uoon.  the  tenor  of  an  interior  communication  of  one  department 
ot  ttie  American  government  with  another.  Here,  then,  affairs  were  ta- 
king a  new  posture ;  here,  again,  was  matter  for  a  supplementary  actu^ij 
in  the  French  chambers :  and  we  were  once  more  in  the  way  to  be 
plunged  in  all  the  probabilities  of  a  prolonged  and  unavailing  warfare, 
equally  as  senseless  on  the  one  hand  as  the  other.  Now,  however,  at 
this  critical  juncture,  the  better  genius  of  both  countries  interposed,  and 
saved  them  from  themselves.  Thanks  to  ihe  immediate  interference 
of  bluff  William  IV.,  the  sailor-king  of  England,  who,  brave  and  humane 
alike,  now  proffered  to  the  mock-heroic  governments  his  mediation  be- 
tween them  ;  it  was  accepted,  and  everything  was  presently  arranged  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  parties  ;  long,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  so  to  continue. 

Amid  the  political  jarrings  and  discord  of  this  era,  ar  occasional  bright 
relief  appears  upon  the  clouded  horizon.  Among  other  causes  of  congrat- 
ulation which  may  be  named,  we  find  a  statement  embodied  in  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  the  government  of^the 
••  great  and  prosperous  nation"  whose  financial  concerns  he  had  the  hon- 
our to  take  charge  of,  was  now  entinly  relieved  from  all  manner  of  co- 
ordinate liabilities :  "  and  the  Uniteo  States  now,"  said  the  honourable 
secretary,  "  presents  the  happy,  and,  probably,  in  modern  limes  the  unpre- 
cedented spectacle,  of  a  people  substantially  free  from  the  smallest  por 
lM)n  of  public  debt." 

Both  the  tribes  of  the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw  Indians  had  now  re- 
moved entirely  from  the  confines  of  the  states  of  Georgia  and  A.abama, 
and  their  yielded  territories  were  accordingly  offered  af  the  different  land- 
offices  for  sale.  Treaties  in  the  highest  degree  favourable,  alike  to  them 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  were  in  process  of  fulfilment :  the 
shiefs  had  become  persuaded  as  well  of  the  superior  value  of  their  new 
territories,  ns  of  other  advantages  derived  by  them  from  the  exchange. 
Thus  a  general  satisfaction  was  appar<>nt,  which  was  considered  the  morr 
remarkable  at  that  time,  as  it  was  directly  in  despite  of  the  loud  lamen 
ations  and  bewailments  of  the  party  of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen 
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upon  the  subject  it  raav  be  ,,  »^M  .*' '  ""?  now  that  we  have  tou*.h«. 
sioiianerf  among  tne  Sore  Jam/n  /'•k™*^''""' ^^at  these  men  we^m^^ 
fiometime  Previour  tSnK    "■'^««.  from  among  wnomin^r- 

sistance  particularly  hoS^fi.i'''"''''*"'^^'''  «nd  "eating  a  aoirU  of '^ 
upon  tn,s  accusation  they  were  iri.H°"f''"i*'^  authorities  of  inat  1,?^ 

edandverycore'^d&aTsiSSJTo'^^^ 

Pna.  ..no  an  ao..rat.oa  fo;'Z'l^:S!^ Z^T^^i^ 

47rf:AZV^lG;?:^^^^^  Visited  the 

estimating  the  injury  and  °oss  fZ  inSfvEf  fi^i ''"'  '^^^^'^J'^^'  ^^ithSS 
business.  The  fire  broke  out  mX  «„  ,7  •  f»''"'^es  and  suspension  of 
ber.  the  thermometer  aUhe  tie  s'?n3,w^«'t  ,"'^^'  ''C  '^^  '^'^  "^  Sm- 
of  coJd  rendered  engines  andT^ydamsoVJutliul"^  """;'"'  the  intensity 
hen  of  firemen  to  their  duties  sJll  shone  .m,.-^  "''^'  '^""f-'''  '*'e  devo- 
At  two  o'clock  on  the  mor  fng  of  the  Trth  n^  ."°"''  'S^  ^"^^^  "  «^"- 
detachment  of  marines  from  tlfe  nav  vvai  '.t  R^'^Uf  "^  Reynolds,  with  a 
Captain  Mix,  with  a  hody  of  saiE^H  ^  Brooklyn,  and  shortly  after 
they  rendered  very  essenthi  spIv^L""^"  "'"J'.'  ''"'''^^  ""  ^h''  g«)uud- 
charge  of  a  quHntily'o^'gunpowd^  'bVotiirf""^'"^  f^P^^^^'  »'"1  taSg 
Hook  fortheV,rposeof!?StL  ra^^^^^^^  magazine  at  ReS 

After  the  devouring  element  had  swept  a wavhP^L"?v.-^y  explosion, 
acres  of  substantial  buildings,  mostly  stores  fiLn"^!*"  u '"^  ^"'^  '"""y 
a  stop  WHS  put  to  the  further  spread  of  X,filf  r'"*  V''^  merchandize, 
he  powder  and  exploding  cet^aTnbuiidin  J     if ''"^  ""«  °' 

he  uses  of  law,  it  iay  be  men  ioned  Vhl?^f k    ^  ""  instance  of  one  of 
Cuildings  subsequently  broS  ^t  kl^ist  th/T'r'  °^  .l-^'^  ^*PJ°d««« 
property  to  be  tlnis  destroyedTand  danS  L  f.f.i  »^  ^°'  *""'"*"«   '»»«'' 
Among  the  names  of  th^  ^LAr  "''"'.''Ses  in  full  were  recovered. 

jral  that'haveSVhe'frumpet  if'f^mr^t  PhH'  ,"r-  ^^'^  «^"  -- 
John  Marshall,  of  Va    aopd  so    o.r>  .     V-  ^"  Philadelphia,  Ohief-Justipe 

'«•'.  aged  81 ;  in  Co.ai?ut  sV  to;'^t^  ^.'k''^^^''''  W«^«  ^p! 
see,  Bishop  M'Kendree,  of  the  ME  S  .rnh  **'""5'.T^  ^^'  '»  Tenner 
Crosby,  the  original  of  Cooper's  "Spy  "  aS  88  ^^It  u  ''  '"  ^A  ^^  *^"°«h 
"enley,  U.  s.  N.;  en  route  to  Spain^Willhm  T  p  "»^«n'».  Commodore 
«er.  In  Paris,  Admiral  de  Rrry  '  Be  11  Z'  J^'^'  American  minis 
pupuytren  and  Humboldt  In  FnoJ.n  «;•,?•  *'°'"P°"':  a»d  baron* 
Matthews,  comedian-  jLmp.  li    ^"8'^"''«  Wilham  Cobbett,  author -C 

r«cily  the  history  of  events  from  ca.^e  /«  IT'  '"  °'"^*"  ^°  '"««  «or. 
'"«ances,  though  rarely. 'tKteCe„tn.?hr^  ^"'^ '"  »<>""' 

;«qui8.te  in  us  to  hazard  an   op  Srri  ^  m«y  justly  consider  it 

f'  Hme-worthiness  attached  by  3Sr2 rent  [Z,TS  }^^  P*'^"""  '"«rit  or 

,;   actors.     Perhaps,  about  this  m  Ld  of  t?ml  1  ^"*'«^"  '°  '^'^«"'»  »««» 

Ul  sdiir/'u  «r .'.   .  .  ""  pcnoa  oi  lime,  thern  v/ua  nn  r^^,^  r_..-^ 

-^.. ...,  .,.,..  ;,;spuimoi,,  ihan  tb«  war  in  Florida  "wd"  iiui^^ 
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Ihings  considered,  there  could  scarcely  arise  a  more  painful  j'et  uncertain 
theme,  or  one  presenting  any  similarly  strange  variety  of  aspects,  as  it 
whirled  scathing  and  bloodily  along. 

Years  elapsed,  yet  still  the  cruel  contest  raged  ;  the  silent  knife,  the 
midnight  flame,  and  the  indiscriminate  massacre  still  went  on  as  ever,  in 
deflanceof  the  power  of  a  mighty  nation,  with  men  of  mneh  renown  to 
head  her  armies.  Truly,  an  unbiassed  reader  is  half  tempted  to  believe, 
with  some  of  the  geneiul  officers  who  failed  to  gather  laurels  in  thnt  dis« 
astrous  region,  that  a  kind  of  dark  fatality  controlled  their  bent  plitnncd 
movements.  For  even  when,  by  some  intermission  in  their  usual  fate, 
officers  and  men  survived  the  war  and  pestilence  of  two  campaigns,  star 
vation  and  madness,  with  consequent  seif-murder,  vfat  sure  to  sweep 
them  down  in  the  tifird.  And,  to  complete  the  oicture,  when  the  Indians 
finally  threw  down  their  arms,  an  unexampled  mortality  destroyed  them  ; 
death  first  appearing  in  the  terrible  and  dreaded  form  of  smallpox,  and 
next  in  that  oi  steamboat  explosions. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  '34,  the  storm  of  war  began  to  brew ;  and 
it  appears'  but  too  plain,  that  its  seeds  were  sown  under  the  very  eyes  of 
men  sent  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  and  who,  previously,  had  won  a 
name  for  vigilance  and  conduct.  General  Wiley  Thompson,  and  olheDB, 
composed  the  agency  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
Florida, in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing; 
they  had  already  experienced  much  difficulty,  a  majority  of  the  tribe  being 
stubbornly  opposed  to  removing,  and  several  of  the  more  influential  chiefs 
openly  denying  the  validity  of  their  former  agreement,  Osceola,  a  half- 
breed,  the  eon  of  nn  Englsh  man  and  Indian  woman,  now  came  into 
notice ;  he  was  already  distinguished  as  a  proud,  gloomy,  and  ambitioup 
person,  and  he  now  keenly  judged  the  prevailing  dissatisfaction  in  his 
tribe  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  for  the  further  elevation  of  his  fortunes 
Accordingly,  at  "  a  talk"  in  the  camp  of  General  Thompson,  he  venluret' 
haughtily  to  assume,  upon  a  sudden,  that  the  red  men  were  the  only 
rightful  owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  whites  had  no  business  whatever  upor 
It.  For  this  "burst  of  eloquence"  he  was  put  in  irons,  and  suffered  a 
Jay's  imprisonment.;,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  released,  making  much 
profession  of  humility,  and  an  entire  acquiescence  In  the  existing  slate  ol 
things.  But,  with  genuine  aboriginal  duplicity,  he  had  determined  upon 
det'p  and  thorough  vengeance.  After  a  sufficient  delay  to  cover  his  inten- 
tions, the  warrior  set  out  upon  a  tour  among  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
circulating  the  war-belt  with  great  assiduity,  and  endeavouring  in  his  so- 
norous and  really  eloquent  style,  to  incite  a  general  rising  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whites  from  their  borders. 

Ill  '35,  he  passed  some  time  among  the  restless  and  quarrelsome  Creeks, 
who  were  easily  persuaded  to  join  in  the  promising  scheme.  And  it  wa? 
owing  altogethar  to  the  machinations  of  this  wily  individual,  that  General 
Scott  was  forced,  in  April  of  this  year,  to  make  all  speed  to  their  terri- 
tory, when  the  battle  of  the  Chattahoochie  river,  in  Georgia  and  Alabama, 
was  the  result.  Much  praise  is  due  the  prudence  and  conciliating  tact  ol 
Scott  on  this  occasion,  a»  well  as  his  warlike  capabilities,  for,  by  ma- 
king various  trifling  concessions,  and  promising  more,  the  tribe  was 
pacified.  Thus  a  grand  link  in  Osceola's  chain  of  war  was  broken  ;  alas, 
that  no  power  was  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  as  much  elsewhere. 

The  first  act  of  the  endless  tragedy  opined  as  follows :  .Major  Dade,  wilh 
3  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men.  was  ordered,  on  the 
23rd  Dec, '35,  from  head-quarters  at  Tampa  Bay  (Fort  Brooke^,  to  join 
General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  a  station  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  on  the  route  towards  St.  Augustine.  The  general  was  ursrenlly 
requiring  to  bo  reinforced,  as  his  foes  were  daily  increasing  in  numbers 
and  audacity,  and  steadily  closing  "round  hini     Major  Dade's  men  fcrcec 
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their  wnr  over  tiv<».thjrds  nf  th     a' 

ficul.ies  and  dangers,  the  road.  hpinl^Tl  "^P*"^""'"?  unexampled  dif 
»«o.<t.le  batids  before  them  ?  h.!.      ^u ''*'*'''"*^'«'l-  ■"'^  ^rid.re"C5H  hC' 

bushed,  and  volley  after  rollU  fr««^         ''  """y  *''««»  "n»xpecledlv  am 
before  .„  eneniy^coufd  ^  dlUTreS"'""*"^  it''"' P°"'«'*  *S^"^n  then, 
verely  ^vouoded,  by  feigning  dSth«canJH"°''ru-''  *"""•  "^^^  being  J™ 
ceeded  to  Camp  King,  and  7luTL„Tjf'     ^''*"««  ^^e  aavagea  pro- 
within  gunshot  of  ihe  bockhower^.r', '."."'''•'*'  '''*'™'  «« the  su.lS^, 
Rogers,  the  sutler,  and  other"    we^^Tn'  '^'"•"PJ'on.  Lieut.  G.  SmiS 
party  quietly  walked  in  and  ahJt  ThlZ  "l'^"'"«'-.  when  Osceola  and  hS 
those  h.ghly.prized  evideiilces  of  iti^rJar,^^'".'*'''"^^'^  "«""""? 
''1^  re-elte^^h-a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  7!sB^^^^        ''  "' '''  ''''"^ 
the  truth  of  that  port'o.fof'  pr^e'l  SoTeVtr/h"^  !2  be  performed  :  and 
with  the  sword  shall  IhemselvM  lilf.         *bich  declares  "tliey  who  kill 
illustrated.     The  Indianrgi  nTng'crS.r/f'^''' T-  '»  ^e  pWcal" 
?.P1^:''^^'«.  assembled  infSrceoJthebaSsof T  w'l/'''*'  ""checked 
Clinch's  position.    Aware  how  imDori,nf  i,  '"'  Wuhlacoo.hee,  near 

tion  for  receival  of  his  suppl-es  t^S  Jlfl  "'  '"  f'""  '^e  communica- 
lodge  the  menacing  enemyTlflefaCH  '"«"[:*'y.''«"*«'l  '""'•th  to  di 
carrying  with  them  the.r^  dead ;  the  loio^'h"^'''  '"*  i'"**""'  '^'^'^^^ 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  killed  and  wSirt  '**!  P?"  ^^  "'^  «''»ites  was 
of  romance.  ,s  stated  ti  have  transpired  Jere-  a,!IJ^"^"!!  ''«''*"8  '»"  «'' 
the  savage  array,  had  formerly  reKdsr^m;?^^'*',''''^'*  commanded 
hands  o»  an  American  lieutenant,  who  was  nrnt^K*''"^  kmdnesses  at  the 
most  of  the  pale-faces,  leading  hTsmer(oh»7»,"'"'.l''''«l.^?°»g  ^^e  fore- 
once  gave  orders  that  this  man  f  hoSw  h«  1^  i'"  V^^  ''^lef,  it  is  said,  at 
cer  should   be  cut  down    f  n  ,S       •.*P""«<^-*-butthatevery  other  offi 

friend  of  Osceola  escaSi.h'arnei'f^^^^^^^  /»  all  Ss  X 

compatriots,  with  scarcely  anTvcVot^n  .„  m'^""^'*  °^  '^e  fight,  while  his 

Though  forced  to  reti  ^tL  IXns  w^r''^^"''  ""  ""'^b  Immunity, 
yf '  ""1  though  Clinch  had  come  orjicTor  for  ^h"^'"'l"''  ^"^""raiert 
dearly  bought,  and  he  was  still  in  dan  Jin?=.'  "^^  ^^^^  ^is  triumph  was 
«e  the  most  implacable,  and  wi?houf«'S^,f 'T*''""-     ^""ounded  by  a 
his  way  through  them,  messe.rgeJs  were  Jisoal  .rpr'  '"  *"«'"?»  «"«'"« 
ad      I'he  enlightened  and  useful  oK   rh»Hl  n  '"  T,^'^  '^if^'ction  for 
of  friendly  Indians,  were  next  attacked  h«n'*^  Omathla,  with  his  band 
now  the  Americans  found  it  nSrlfrmpoLVbu'li"  ""'^  ""''''^'''^  =  ««  »hat 
k>  post,  or  procure  an  emissary  aWeTo'^U^r^H  m  ''"""""'"eate  from  post 
beset  paths  of  the  forest.    At  the  end  nf  f  1  ^K'^i^  "'  «"  through  the 
arrived.     General  Scott  landed  atSf    a         .'"°""''  however,  assistance 
*nd  was  approaching  For^  Dral  whin  h'^""'"^^  °"  '''«  ^'h  Pf  Februan^ 
'ral  Gaines  had  aIsS  landed  u,Sn  a  p^rfofX""'^  information  that  GeT 
"'ith  a  reinforcement  sufficient  fo?  XI  nLnrl  P^"'"""'*  "earer  Clinch,     ' 
dered  lo  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Creek  ln.fT'     u-"!:'  T^"  himself  or 
short  time  quelled  the  disturbrces  there  TJf  '*'*"''•  '"'  ^''''  «"^  '"  » 
while,  the  second  battle  of  the  WahlalSl"  ^^T  T"^^oned.    Mean- 
nd  the  savages,  when  the  former  pmTJSf'rn  '^""'^'l.'  ''^'^•'"  "'""«« 
Immediately  thereafter,  disliking  FEd-J^    "''"V"'  ""^heved  Clinch, 
ended,  General  Gaines  took  up  his  lin«  n^         'u ''/«*7*"?  the  troubles 
former  quarters.  "^  ""  '"'®  °f  ""arch  for  New  Orleans,  hit 

4rd"L,^tir,S'^^^^^^^^^^  •bout  the  same  ti^e 

governor  of  the  territory,  then  a«.  J2i  """»cy.  General  R.  K.  Call, 
rigorously  to  pro,ecutT\he  warfaS  fn^"'"^"^*"-"'''^^'  ""'^  P™P«sed 
however,  an  order  was  ear??  rTceS  bJ  T  '"""""*•  /"■•  "«■"«  <'«"»«. 
fomb,  at  head-qnarters.  JL^.^J^.V.^^.P\"""'^  f^m  General  Ma' 

_...,  .,  ,.j...~r  cnafiKo  ill  the  command 


im 
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Adjutant-general  Jesup  was  nominated  in  hi»  stead,  much  to  the  disaatis 
,  factiun  of  General  Call,  and  the  complete  diacomfiture  of  his  extensiyelv- 
made  arrangements.  Burning  with  zeal,  and  filled  with  confidence  in  hi« 
own  abilities,  General  Jesup  determined  by  a  seriw  of  swift  and  brilliant 
movements  to  rid  fair,  fated  Florida  at  once  of  all  her  foes.  Judiciously 
planned  and  well  carried  into  execution,  were  his  first  measures:  bodiei 
of  troops  were  thrown  among  the  Indian  villages,  and  kept  close  upon  the 
trail  of  the  war-parties.  The  result  of  this,  was  a  speedy  report  of  sev 
eral  battles,  almost  simultaneously,  in  different  quarters  of  the  country. 
First,  Col.  Henderson,  commanding  marines,  came  upon  the  enemy  sud- 
denly,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Ocklawaha,  when  a  severe  action  en- 
sued,  in  which  the  chief  Osuchee,  or  Cooper,  fell,  his  warriors  being 
routed,  and  their  camp  equipage  taken.  A  few  days  later  the  same  corps 
encountered  a  party  of  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Hatchee-Lus- 
kee,  when  a  severe  masked  fight  took  place,  in  whicii  the  Indians  had  the 
worst  of  it,  though  they  mnuaged  finally  to  escape  into  the  everglades, 
bearing  with  them  their  dead.  The  next  battle  of  the  season  (8th  Febru- 
ary, '37)  was  that  of  Lake  Monroe,  when  the  Indians  were  the  attacking 
party,  and  came  well  prepared.  They  assaulted  the  command  of  Col.  Fan 
mnff  at  break  of  day,  on  all  points,  and  fought  with  the  greatest  intrepidity 
but  were  eventually  repulsed,  though  not  until  they  had  wounded  many, 
and  killed  Captain  Mellon,  of  the  2d  artillery,  a  meritorious  officer,  who 
held  his  position  bravely  to  the  last. 

General  Jesup,  in  his  report  of  proceedings  about  this  date,  mentions 
coming  upon  the  Thlau-hatkee  (White  Mountains),  an  elevated  range  ii 
hills  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  nor  described  in  any  account  of 
Florida  hitherto  published.  The  passage  of  his  scouring  parlies  over 
these  ridges  was  exceedingly  difficult,  rendering  the  transportation  of  bag- 
gage-wagons almost  impossible. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  March,  '37,  the  contest  was  waged  with  much 
vigour  on  both  sides ;  but  the  chiefs  then  found  they  were  fast  getting 
worsted,  and  they  therefore  proposed,  unitedly,  to  capitulate.  Jesup  at 
once  offered  them  favourable  terms,  when,  without  hesitation,  a  majority 
of  them  came  into  camp.  In  the  short  space  of  thirty  days  from  that 
time,  nearly  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  savages,  with  their  women, 
chidren,  and  negroes,  were  comfortably  housed  in  the  different  forts, 
harmless,  and  apparently  contented,  awaiting  the  action  of  authorilies  in 
regard  to  tueir  removal.  The  principal  chief,  Holatechee,  son  of  Mican- 
opy,  king  of  the  Seminoles,  came  in ;  his  father  being  detained  at  home  by 
sickness,  sent  a  promise  that  he  would  also  soon  come.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  from  their  war-paths,  Cloud,  Jumper,  Jim  Boy,  and  Tusle- 
nuggee,  with  Abraham,  a  negro,  the  Talleyrand  of  the  savage  court ;  they 
all  and  severially  agreed  that  the  people  under  their  command  should  re- 
'  move  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparations  could  be  made.  Our  com- 
mander-in-chief, therefore,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  simplicity,  or  beguile- 
ment,  pronounced  the  war  ended  ;  and  he  began  at  once  the  arrangements 
which  were,  no  doubt,  kindly  intended  to  separate  for  ever  the  sons  of 
the  forest  from  the  scenes  of  all  their  earlier  joys  and  sorrows— as  well 
as  to  relieve  his  own  men  for  a  season  from  their  arduous  but  well-per- 
formed duties.  Transports  were  ordered  in  readiness,  the  commissary  b 
department  largely  drawn  upon,  and  everything  appeared  in  a  fair  train  ol 
completion,  when,  alas !  a  most  unfortunate  interruption  put  a  period  to 
these  promising  plans.  . 

Jeeup  certainly  did  much,  perhaps  more  than  any  one  else,  towards 
quelling  the  storm  which  was  desolating  Florida  when  he  landed  upon 
its  shores;  but  he  had  evidently  yet  to  learn  what  a  hydra-headed  descrip- 
tion of  monster  **  the  war"  in  reality  was.  No  sooner  had  the  sickly 
aeason  commenced,  and  the  unacclimated  soldiers  begun  to  fall  victims 
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to  it— than  the  Indians,  with  their  aceiiainmp,!  <.n«i  ^^a  i 
.natters  and  things,  be^an  theSvertorake  prerarati  JsTTP-'^^^ 
though  not  exactly  for  the  "far-wM.  »  -in.  /  t  "  "v"*^  leaving— 
having  for  three  nmnths  been  hoJed  HnthL  "'-i^*'  '*  understood,  after 
fcrent%r«rri8on8,  besides  recSiviZvaVfon,  «;.""''  P'^^'^'^ned  in  the  dif. 
count  uf  their  subni  ssive  Snd  nmn!^  .  flat  cnng  compliments  on  ac 
unconquered  as  eve",  twk  oclSror«„f  1'"'  ''*"'  (fentlemanly  savages, 
sive  tinner  to  dSrSacr  in^th"  t^  lood^tl"'\r  f"' 

spite  of  their  char^acte  stTc  giJ^V  a.  d  S  CLJl!?  '*'"'  *^*'  ':*^'^r"'  "' 
were  a  I  iiIp  i,bv„^  ...  k  •       ■     ™.n6c"ons  ;  ti  cannot  be  den  ed  that  ihev 

in  defiance  of  circumstances  and  the  season    .p  nnm^        a  '  ^^'e'«"P<»'f' 

from  hts  recesses,  and  force  an  instant  cLbat     Si  imltaneiusli   Sn.m! 
movemeiits  were  made  on  the  other  sirfp.   f«m,,»  .!<•  i  j"        ^'  hostile 

.olimleers  were  .oliciled  from  Ihe  iieijIil^.S  .,MM  Sh.'S'.""'' 
Tilmi?  B^  I  n   ■"  '"^T.'"  ""  ''"y-  "«  shrewd  JeaderVViUlS?  Jkh 

K  ri""  f  '"  "'''^'•"'^  ^T'  '■'•"•"  hi-nseKlXS  of  Ms  courSj 
pug  .ed  iv'S^^^^^  ofT'^"'  '^'*"'-''*  ^-""^id^ing  his  cond.fctT,^ 

Sv    an,t.h        *"*'.'  Of  »'•«  "-secretary,  replied  to  it  with  much  as- 

K^hoi^    ?L"'''^f  •  Ti: Py  ""«««»"'&.  f»"«wed  in  rotation,    p". 
o-ipfi,  however,  the  most  readable  matter  in  this  connection  was  a  cottol 
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pondence  which  was  published  derisively  in  juxtaposition,  nUendin<»  tr 
throw  ridicule  upon  General  Jesup,  the  cream  of  which  is  here  given" 

"  To  Ikt  eommander^n-ehief,  at  WatMngton  : 

"  The  Florida  war  ought  to  have  heen  endod  ■  week  ago :  I  was  in  full  rvamy, 
with  a  force  sufficient  to  have  terminated  (he  war  ui  Jive  day»,  whon  my  prugiea 
wM  arretted  by  an  order  from  General  Scott. 

General  Jetup,  June  20, 183 


'  Let  General  Jesup  assume  the  command  ' 


Prerident  Jaekton. 


"  To  the  Honourable,  the  Secretary  at  War  : 
"  The  prospect  of  terminating  this  war  m  any  reasonable  time,  is  anythin"  but 
datteruig."  "■ 

OeneralJeeup,  again,  Feb.  11,  1838. 

Justice  to  this  extra-sanguine  officer,  demands  a  further  exposition  of 
his  views  and  feelmjfs.  Hear  him,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  1837 
hold  the  following  language-explanatory,  in  a  report  to  Mr.  Stcreiary 
Pomsett:  "If  1  have  at  any  time,"  he  commences, "said  ausjht  in  dispar 
agement  of  t'.ie  operations  of  others  in  Floridn,  either  verbally  or  in  writ- 
ing, official  or  unofficial,  knowing  the  country  as  I  now  know  it,  I  consider 
myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  honour,  solemnly  to  retract  it."  'J'his  is  cer- 
tauily  frank  and  above-board:  experience  is  the  mother  ol  wisdom— and 
the  general  was  not  ashamed  to  admit  he  had  prcfited  by  her  teachings. 
The  skirmishes  which  followed  his  new  asstulla  upon  the  enemy  wtre 
numerous;  but  nothing  of  a  decisive  character  occurred  up  to  the  halile 
of  Mosquito,  which  took  place  in  August.  1837,  General  Hernandez  com- 
manding.  The  American  forces  came  upon  the  Indians  in  their  camp, 
and  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  attack  succeeded  in  capturing  both  the 
chiefs  Philip  and  Euchee  Billy,  and  entirely  dispersing  their  HSSDcia'.es. 
This  was  not  accomplished,  however,  without  the  loss  of  tlie  brave  lieu- 
tenant M'Niel,  of  the  dragoons,  who  fell,  with  others  of  conspicious  merit, 
in  the  heat  of  the  action. 

Pity  that  people  can  be  so  often  misled  as  they  are,  in  estimating  the 
deeds  of  men.  Perhaps  the  most  important  and  really  praiseworthy  event 
which  has  been  brought  about  In  ••'lorida,  was  the  capture  of  Oscfoia; 
advantageous  alike  to  himself  and  people,  the  settlers  upon  the  blooJ- 
stained  soil,  and  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Yet  no  men  were 
ever  more  completely  victimized,  than  those  who  projected,  or  permilled 
the  completion  of  this  fine  stroke  of  policy.  The  denunciatory  invectives 
.which  were  incontinently  8h<»wered  down  upon  them,  in  season  and  out 
of  season,  must  have  heen  regarded  with  no  little  wonder  by  the  reasoning 
part  of  community.  Without  doubt,  no  positively  dishonourable  act  would 
have  provoked  the  same  vituperation  and  blame  from  the  same  quarters; 
for  that  class  of  pneudo  philanthropists  who  are  so  fond  of  attempting  tu 
regulate  the  public  conduct  a' ways  confine  their fauU-findingto extremely 
doublfd  cases.  Here,  now,  was  the  prime  mover  of  all  the  murder  and 
massacre  which  had  reigned  in  the  land,  the  spiller  jf  torrents  of  innocent 
blood,  the  breaker  of  treaties,  the  violater  of  his  own  flag  of  truce,  peace- 
ably apprehended  and  held,  for  his  own  as  well  as  others'  safety:  here 
was  a  man  uniiing  in  his  own  person  extraordinary  duplicity  and  de'er- 
nginaliidi,  a  coinbiiiiition  of  valour  and  villainy  dangerous  in  the  extreme 
to  society,  who  was  taken  in  custody  without  a  blow  being  struck,  or  any 
contlu-i  with  or  iiifringment  upon  tne  conventional  rules  of  right.  There 
ran  be  no  ciiime  whnlever  assigned,  why  thifi  man  and  his  desperadcies 
ahould  iu)i  have  been  taken  precisely  as  they  were  taken, and  held  as  they 
.weie  held.  No  injury  or  insult  was  offered,  n<ir  any  manner  of  injintise 
pn  tiscd.      Nu  object  was  (ie:iired  hy  their  captors  cave  to  piaiu  .i  bar  I'i 
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*elve«  conspic-uouHThev  Droved  thlf'r'^"'^  «""""'  '^"'^^'^^  »hem. 
dians  had  been  gathered To  Jh«rL*'''r'*  ®'"*="'"'  •"««•  The  In- 
ever-when  a  lafge  Sy  o?ft'I  "^Sr^^^-'-^^'^^'J  to  the  teeth,  how- 
Jhem,  and  wi.hout  a  word  prSSJ'^ri '^'°"' k*''^'^ ''"''"«'■  """"d 
weapons;  ihe  sudden  and  »ne«n?rt«Hn.  '^''"^  '^^  wa^iors  of  their 
precluding  the  poss'Simy  o  refisti^L  Tn  ""^  '  \«P«'»'ion  "f  course 
Jesup  directly  transferrpH  ?h»  ™„-  ,  T^  P""^    '"  miahaps,  General 

could  be  obia^.S?a,Kceo,a  a^  l?ir/  t'™  ^"  ''""'^  ""^'^  ^«»««''™^ 
ton  harbour;  here  A  r  s«fp\!»n?       A'  P'*"^  ^*'^  conveyed  to  Charles- 

fortable  prec^ncr'o  "^^  Mo'IS  ^ZZn  i'^''''''^  ^'''^'"  '»»«  «om- 
tended  to.  iVIost  unf.>rtunaVelv  l.^.V^,  r  *^*"  ""*'"»  "'««•«  daily  at- 
Vi.l,  in  February,  'arolceo  died  iZ' '"  ^^""^  ™*""^'  «^'«'  iheir  arri- 
the  throat,  resembling  ouinzv  buthii  h  7'"P''«""  "'^  inflammation  of 
by  his  stubbornly  ^tC  'u  prooer  meSLl  T'  ,  ""^«"'''«dly  hastened 
mummeries  of  his  own  Zdic,L?m/n  Tn  k  'f^*'!^'"  '"  ^^^vour  of  the 
fresh  cause  for  s.r.S  up  rievral^r  .ri^,**?  '  ^^""'  "^ai".  was  seen 
partisan  papers  of  the  day  ^  '"*'"'"  '"  '''«  "*"""»  sympathizing 

w^!::>wr^pX:;thr;^f!^r 

eers,  hoping  thus  3' ul  '.^^^'l^ion  to  p.ck  off  several  importnnt  offi- 

^realeaUnic      (\      ,eirk?J''"""f^*''^  P'"""  °f  the  whites  -md 

?J  Mis«Li,lpi   voSrs  i    S  ^^«  l«.t  regulars,  «n3 

lirooke  and  CtiUtrwZT »UicTL      V  '^  ""L?"'""*'"  *"<*  J^'euienants 

irue.  and  held       ligh  esteem  bv^n  VnT'     l^'^  ^'"'^  S""'^  '"«"  «»d 

early  loss,  instead  ff„ueSni\he  anh.nrnf'?*^^  *""'"'""**"-""^  "'«*' 

tlie  flame  of  their  resentment  «».lho,'  f  "'^"'  ""''"P''  ^^'^♦"J   f'"*'  to 

The  ground  was  dTsmS  Si..  l^„       T^  determinedly  to  victory. 

for  hJurs  ,  but  the m  were^at  S.^h  ^  "'"  f""!"*'  raged'incessantfy 

wilhoui  an  expense  to  thp  «(.!...  /.r''^  "'"'Pjelelv  routed-though  not 

nua.ber  k-lled  a  rioinde?     Tl^/Z  '"n'^?^:*  »nd  thirty-eight  ol*^  their 

CcHonel  Tayh,r  being^ilS^^^  "■ -U^d"'  ''"  ''''  ""^  "--"^-'  '^^' 

ofrn'r.d:J'*'jer;  "rt'l^n 'attlcL'r-  •",  'r^^^  '^^^  -»>- « '>'>'^y 

b«..ksof  Iherivn  KaC le^  rSr./"'^!^^^  "»  "'« 

a  considerable  number  of  warr  fr.  h„  *"  "^i'"-"''  *"'"''''^  **'»•'  "^vere, 

^•8p«rately;  brrev  wereal  ena.h  n*  *"".*?'*  together,  who  rsisted 
rial  loss  On  tIeS  orih!  iZin?.T"'^u*''  «"«  ^^y-  ^'"'  "'«te- 
and  wounded,  a.  un'g  the  litter  o^wE  ^™'"  .""•'ty  to  forty  .vere  k.Jled 
received  a  le^ere  fle?h  woiind  ,?.h«  r  ™  *«•  General  Jesup  him.elf,  who 
resulting  disadva.SenTZ  Jo  ,  e^^^K;f '  »  ^'^^  ?*'"•  '""'Jth.  a  contest 
Lieutenant  Pi.wmII   ..r  .1,     ^  whiles  took   place  on  Jupiier  river. 

'•ad  b««rodrd;ol'^J7LrFr  •;)"''  ^"-«/ •»*'"••  hIi  manuL' 
K"»n  of  In.i.aii  river  L  f;fr  1  ^  .      '\  '^'*""''''  ""^  examine  thn  south  la! 

i-uk,  he  dis.^v[Ted  mail  i    rl'^.T  r' '  """  *"^*'''  »<'''"•"  ("i^'-'K  this 
»« ovtrea  marks  of  recen»  Indian  occupation,  and  iiii.iis.JiHtf-h 
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went  in  pursuit.  The  foe  was  soon  overtaken,  and,  tnrnioa:  upon  their  Tir- 
suers,  proved  to  be  far  superior,  both  in  numbers  and  supply  of  ammu- 
nition ;  a  retreat  was  of  course  ordered,  and  the  late  sanguine  atlaci{er« 
found  safety  in  their  boats. 

General   Jesup  now  transferred  his  command  to  Colonel  Taylor,  1b» 
infantry,  and  himself  returned  to  Washinjfion.     His  closing  report  was 
called  for,  and  laid  before  Congress  in  its  session  of  '38,  and  after  a  proper 
consideratitm  of  circumstances  voted  satisfactory.     The  general  had  been 
actively  engaged  in  that  unmanageable  and  thankless  Florida  service  for 
nearly  two  years;  had  captured  and  secured  some  seven  thousjuid  of  the 
irrecoiicilablt'S— his  policy  being  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  destruc- 
tion of  life;  his  field  of  operations  had  extended  over  more  than  five  de- 
grees  of  latitude,  and  to  cover  a  country  so  vast  he  had  found  it  neces- 
sary to  esiablish  no  less  than  forty  forts,  working  from  a  base  at  Cbur- 
lotte's  harbour  by  way  of  the  Suwannee  to  St.  Augustine,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  rr-iles.     The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  is  partic- 
ularly terse  :  "  IP'  says  the  general,  "our  operations  have  fallen  short  of 
public  expectation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  we  were  alleinpting  thai 
which  no  other  army  of  our  country    had  ever  before  been  required  to  do 
I  and  my  predecessors  in  c(tmmand  were  not  only  required  to  fi/Jit,  be- 1 
and  drive  the  enemy  before  us,  but  to  g<»  into  an  unexphtred  waderivss 
and  catch  them.     Neither  Wayne,  Harrison,  nor  Jackson  was  required  to 
do  tills;  and  unless  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  resemble  each  other 
there  can  lie  no  just  comparison  as  to  the  results."  ' 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  in  Florida  for  some  lime  after  the  leavinsr 
of  Jesup.     Officers  busied  themselves  with  the  minutiae  of  aflairs,  Dwailinf' 
the  action  of  government  in  regard  to  important  proceedings.     On  the  5tli 
of  April,  1839,  General  Macomb  himself  appeared  on  the  sctene  of  action 
and  visited  successively  the  head-quarters  of  Colonel  THylor  and  other 
principal  posts.    The  object  of  the  commander  was  not.  however,  to  8u<f- 
gest  alterations  or  supplant  authorities  ;  his  aim  was  altogether  of  a  pa- 
cificatory  character,  he  having  sagaciously  determined  to  eschew  fightnig 
and  conquer  by  treaties.     Or,  rather,  in  the  expressive  pliiaacol«»gy  of  the 
newspapers,  "he  went  there  to  be 'humbugged' in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,"  by  a  few  shrewd  individuals  claiming  to  act  for  the  Seminole 
tribe ;  but  who,  eventually,  proved  to  be  persons  entirely  uiiauiliorizt  d, 
and  who  were,  probably,  instigated  to  the  agreement  only  on  account  o( 
their  latent  preference  for  the  comfortable  provisioning  and  'Micli-wiiter" 
which  they  knew  would  be  dealt  out  to  them  at  the  garrisons,  to  sharing 
m  the  precarious  subsistence  of  their  more  patriotic  brethren.     At  nil 
events,  the  general  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  negotiation  with  Cliitlo 
Tusteniniggee  and  Blue  Snake,  by  which  they  concluded  the  war.  and 
agreed  the  Indians  should  remove  at  their  earliest  convenience,  certainly, 
to  that  dreaded  new  home  of  theirs  west  of  the  MissisHppi.    General 
Macomb  seems  to  have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  good  faith  and 
Bbihty  of   these  new   negotiators;    for  he  soon   left  the  peninsula  for 
Washington,  and  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  reports  that  the  war  was 
Anally  ended. 

Sad  \r  say,  the  first  fruits  of  this  arrangement,  by  which  the  general-in 
chief  seems  to  have  been  completely  beguiled,  was  a  most  :ametilabledis. 
aster.  On  the  23d  of  July.  1830,  a  company  of  Colonel  Harney's  .irnKooris, 
bring  decuved  by  the  plausible  character  of  the  treaty,  encamped  tlicin. 
•elvcB  carelessly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Coleosahalchee.  At  mid- 
liigbl,  in  a  storm,  they  were  surprisod  and  cut  to  pieces,  noar'y  all  Iwnij 
either  kilird  or  driven  into  the  river.  Directly  subsequent  to  this  new  net 
in  the  tragedy,  a  proposition  was  made  to  import  bloodhounds  from  Cuba, 
to  assist  III  conquering  the  invincible  handful  of  savages.  Now  he  it  niv 
•leratood,  this  project  was  an  emanation  enlirely  from  the  brains  of  a  fovv 
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nc;idian8,  and  was  by  them  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect-  altho.,«l. 
at  the  tune,  so  favourable  ai.  opportunity  for  getling  Tan  exhib  ion  o 
fietiuous  Hm.ze  and  animadversion  could  not  be  let^f^L  Sy  that  Sion 

iboSr  I  he  r.tZ^'T''^  '°/i';/*'«'':.'S  ''d"'ini«t'a?ion  ofgi  ve  nment 
Abou    ihe  l8i  of  January,  1840,  a  schooner  chartered  for  the  "horrihlo 

£!][^nf  h"'*"  '^^-P^'^l^d  'o  Cuba  by  order  of  the  gove  no    of  Fbrdo 

and  p  i  e.ui;''V'Tr"„!l5"r'''^'  "^  f^  T'?^  U'"'«^  States'  autlSes 
ana  presently  returned,  havmg  on  board  Ihirty-eight  bloodhounds    full 
grown  and  well-conditioned,    ^hey  were  speedilyVutWn  scent  of  d 
vers  I.,d,an  scouling-parties,  but.  strange  to  tell,  from  soZ  cause  or  other 
disliking  the  service,  they  refused  to  answer  the  expecta"  ons  of  ihei?  m 

Sr;L'"':ilt7:^f,r.'r'""'l«"'«    NotadogTo^K'/ndld'oo"* 
erate  at  a\\  Hg,.inst  the  Indians;  the  Sem moles  in  particular  aooenrpd  in 

be  a  spec.es  of  game  the  Cuban  hounds  were  altogether  m  "ecu?  omed  to 

and  It  wou  .1  seem  they  had  no  de.ire  to  make  rare  additTo  s  to    E  „i^/ 

vious  knowledge  in  hunting,  or  form  discursive  acquainta  icts  w   h  nei  «nd 

strange  objects-or  lend  tlieir  countenance  in  any  wty  S  S  unlt^l 

speculatiuns  as  they  were  now  called  upon  to  eng  ige^'u  "'"**^ 

h..rfh\".'.'^^"f  ^  *''^  recorded  of  Indiiins  exhibiting  the  tenderer  feelinw 
but  that  ihey  do  sometimes  so  far  forget  themselvH*.  ««  t\l  .,1Z!  i.  ^  ' 
would  s.e„.  to  be  evidenced  in  the  f.d1.?wh.grse?  e^U  d  i      ^e^  ^t^o"/ 

nlll^7,  """  "'.'  "'"'='"'  **"'"«  '"  '"'"'•"'»  »b«ul  these  days  wiu^'TaUlv 
played  tiie  grabgame-wiih  another  Indian  encampment  ..omiii.r  >.non  fhpm 
silen  ly  ,n  Ihe  night,  with  a  superior  force.     SSg  For    jfJe    jS 

SrS'il^  'r  !""  '""T'"^', '''  -'"'"''^  ■'''-  'heir  villagrfustTreviC  to^he 
breaking  of  day,  and  to..k.  without  ihe  slightest  difficultvfiVph.nHr2H 
and  twelve  of  Jie  ba.uiitti.     Colonel  Banklw^idt  now  i    p  fr'sui  of  al^her 

towanls  the  Atllntic.  and  hU'^^IuS tS-.u^S'L  SfrJjrFe^^^^ 
vhence.  we  understand,  he  is  sending  oiit  forces  suffid/.U  to  Sr  ha 
section  of  (rountry  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  But  must  not  fo  a.! 
0  mention  to  yon  a  singular,  though  perhaps  trifling,  circurstice  w£ 
jurpr.sed  ns  a  great  deal-being  notlling  less  than  an  I  d  an  exhibi  i'no 
feeling  l-and  a  chief  and  great  ••  brave"  at  that.  Yorn.  XCve  S^^^^^^ 
herelofor..,  l^Jat  ihe  renowned  "Alligator"  and  his  band  delivered  Sm* 

Hnr.  .r  .  follows  :  Some  six  weeks  prev  ous  lo  the  ctmsuinma 

hoH„fS'' '";'"; '*"'=""'*"?  party  of  onrs  chanced  to  overtake  a  srali 
body  of  fly,„g  |„d„„3,  consfstlng  mostly  of  squaws  and  ch  1  Jen^wTich 
were  of  course  ,;aptured  and  brought  in-when  one  of  IhrH  ilrlrm,  „ 
•  .rightly  litile  girl  of  six  years,  proved  to  be  the  "pap,,08^' a  d  onlv 
.1  on  '  ;?r""*'  •y.A"*ff«">'--  ''^''i«  chief  had  latterly  irdo'sei  'his  J  f 
PV  .  J'w  ,h  nlT'' '"'  '^';^'"'  ""  *"  ••*•  '■"^  'h«  limeunapproaehab  e    o.?  - 

Si  r*^ho  I er  *  a  "ZT  ""  "I'7'  "'l'"'"'  "''^''  ""^  "'»»«''  'Takes  uoon 
ineir  hor(l<  r**     a  flag  was  sent  him  by  our  general,  which  he  fired  noon 

.ali."!r'  '"  '•^^•"'f'"^^-    b"'  it  seems  he  afterwar.is  relented,  R 
Ze ,    rf    'u  I  "."^  "''1"""^!^  »  '""'•     No  Hccommodation  of  difflr,,   ie^ 
Hppe,  red   .key  t,,  be  „rrived  al.  when,  at  the  conclusion  of  iheartfu  ii.nt 
Ins  li.iie  da..,ihter  was  shown  in  a..d  given  up  lohi.n.     Ins la    Iv Til  n  l  L 

1  :e;rthr.;;".'"";i"«f  i ""  r'  '""i  '""^  r'l  '*• »--  S'^mh  s 

Siaco  .;  '•  I        '  '1  '  ""!"  ""  •'«"'•  «'^l«'-,  had  despatched  messenger. 

Sh.rv      II        h'™.? '''"?"''  ""'is'^nminately  in  and  surrender 

fi.n.  fh.s  ;.i  "r*"'^  """  'V'^"^'""  '•«l"'^t»nco,  and  no  little  misgiving.' 

orro  V  to  r;  ^  ""'*  ^y  P'r«"'«"l.  ^-ith  «n  expense  .,f  much  H.KlWing  and 
S  ds  o  fir^^  ""-M  ""'^  Iherew.ih  comiected  ;  it  cost  the  Uniie.l  State. 
ti"ward8  of  hfiy  millions  of  money,  beside,  the  live,  of  a  vast  number  o| 
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men.  as  well  as  some  of  her  ablest  officers  and  most  valuable  ciiizeiir, 
VVe  can  now  only  regret  the  past,  and  prepare  to  guard  against  aiivihiiia 
of  a  like  nature  for  ihe  future.  Lieutenant  Reynolds,  of  MHriiu's,  waa 
despalchfHl  hy  government  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  on  the'  21st 
ol  April,  having  in  charge  the  principal  chiefs  and  head  men  of  the  Sem- 
.noies,  with  their  families,  all  at  length  gathered  together  on  that  dreaded 
and  s(  loner  delayed  voyage  to  the  distant  west.  In  the  same  nuiiiih  the 
House  of  Rppresentativfs  voted  a  sword  to  Colonel  Henderson,  com- 
mandant  U.  S.  M.C.,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the 
operations  of  his  corps,  whose  services  he  had  volunteered,  and  headed 
in  person  thnnigh  an  arduous  campaign  in  Florida.  Colonel  Worth  an 
officer  already  somewhat  honourably  distinguished  in  the  history  of  his 
country's  struggles,  was  deputed  to  wind  up  the  details  of  this  painful  and 
unprecedented  affair.  In  his  hands  Florida  again  resumed  her  course  o( 
improvement;  and  under  his  superintendence  her  soil  was  finally  relieved 
of  those  terrible  bands  of  misguided  red-men,  who  had  so  hing  nnd  sc 
fearfully  scourged,  without  discrimination,  the  innocent  and  llie  uuilt\ 
within  tier  borders.  ®      ■' 

In  this  ytar  Congress  adopted  several  important  mcasuies-  some  oi 
which,  being  considered  of  a  political  character,  bade  fair  lo  set  adverse 
schools  of  politicians  together  by  the  ears.  The  "  Distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus revenue  among  the  states,"  for  instance,  became  a  law ;  and  while 
many  citizens  were  warmly  in  favour  of  such  a  di-sposition  of  the  public 
money,  and  fully  convinced  of  the  entire  correctness  and  utility  of  tlie  act 
others  were  as  completely  persuaded  to  the  contrary.  ISoine  slates  by 
their  legislatures  went  so  far,  even,  as  to  refuse  to  accept  of  ihcir  pdrlioii 
of  the  public  funds;  while  the  little  but  spirited  coniinoiiwetjUh  of  New- 
Hampshire  sneeringly  made  a  present  to  the  general  government  of  the 
amount  falling  to  her. 

Another  cause  of  complaint  was  the  celebrated  "specie  circular" 
Owing  to  large  losses  incurred  in  the  land  office,  from  the  depreciated 
character  of  western  and  southern  paper  currency  (which,  by  the  way 
was  daily  growing  worse,  and  spreading  a  panic  in  every  direction),  the  gov' 
ernmenl  thought  it  necessary  in  self-defence  to  adopt  some  such  iiiea?ure. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1836,  the  receivers  of  public  inoney 
were  instructed  by  a  circular  from  the  Treasury  Department,  to  receive 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver,  or  that  which  was  immediately  convertible, 
in  payment  for  public  lands.  No  sales  were  allowed  lo  be  made,  either 
except  III  a  limited  degree,  and  to  those  who  should  become,  within  a  giver 
period,  actual  settlers.  This  was  considered  by  many  an  aihm.iryin 
.fringement  upon  the  customary  way  of  doing  tilings;  a  bold  violiiion  oi 
an  established  practice— and  therefore  in  the  highest  degree  repreln  ni^ible. 
IiKlced,  so  great  was  the  clamour  for  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  reunlation, 
that  It  was  presently  found  necessary  to  be  very  greatly  modified. 

"The  removal  of  the  deposits*'  was  another  political  firebrand  now  final'y 
disposed  of.  Congress,  alter  long  agony,  concluded  to  sanction  the  lomieiiy 
much-reprobated  procedure;  and  thus  was  General  Jackson,  who  "a». 
sunied  the  respoiisibility"  of  the  act— regardless  alike  of  renK.nstnnicei 
and  threats,  and  they  were  certainly  bestowed  upon  him  with  a  pleniiful 
ncss  the  most  remarkable— finally  exonerated  from  all  weight  jf  hhnne 

In  December,  a  disastrous  fire  broke  out  in  Washingion.  which  con 
turned  a  number  of  public  as  well  as  private  buildings.  'I"he  United  Slates 
general  post  ciffice,  and  that  of  Waslniigton  cily,  with  the  greater  part  ol 
Ine.r  coiiieiils,  -ere  destroyed,  as  also  the  patent  office,  with  the  wlioU 
of  Its  iiivahiuble  co..eciioii  of  rare  and  curious  models  of  every  description 

One  thought  for  the  departed.— In  Florida,  this  year,  of  nmsaa'-re.  pes 
tileiice,  and  (amine,  a  thousand  men  were  slain,  withproporiionaie  WMwer 
And  children.    At  his  leul  near  Montpeher,  Virginia,  June  28l,i,  ei-p'M 
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iilf-'l  James  Madison  died,  x  85.  At  Red-Hook  near  New  Yo.v  pa  ^ 
Livingston,  lale  Serret:srv  of  Statu  for  thn  Ti.,V.  ;•  o  ^^**'^''' ^*^*»'«* 
France,  etc.     In  New-York   rp,pr»i        »'«  United  StaH's,  nii:iister  to 

fndiana,  Colonel  FrmchyTo.^IZ^"",'  celebrated  as  a  politician.  Id 
massacre  of  the  Alamo  Ma  fh^«!  .n7  .  ^  V  ^''t^'  .^"  '''"«»•  "^  »he 
In  Delaware,  GoverT.or  Be  nett  ^  !  it"T',^'J"''^""*^  ^''"''''«««' 
Gold.boro»gh.  from  Maryfand  Of  l^e  Hons^' of'Ln'"'" .  ""'''"''l, ^'  « 
Dickson,  of*  Mississippi  i  Coffee  of  G.Z1«  "fR^resentatives,  Messrs. 
In  London,  Georae  ('olLm»n    a   '        ^'^"'^K'* j    a'»d  Kmnard,  of  Indiana 

land.  MHd;me"Sib  arvScSsfT^r'  Vk^J"  i'T'T''^  ^"^ 
In  Germany.  Haron  N.  M    ChschiTd^m  J,^  t.dmb«rgh,  Sir  J.  Sinclair 

svth.of  Georai.  sLr:..frl'r\'f.'::':  .  H'?,ca'..Het  consisted  of  Join.  For- 

{■'unpshiro 
sietary 
A  moy 
Vork  .„,,™„7g  — ,:--^^^^^ 

^i  Kin  1      '^"''^\""'  '?.'"]'  '"  """"y  •'•»'*««  a  thousand   fold,  be  'ond   U  i? 

.n  of  their  currency  ensued,  contribu.ing  to  makJ  matters  imch  «S 

-ra  miiH  of  great  magnitude  were  undeftaken  by  cmrufa  ".!    S  va    1 

liscriptions,  churiercd  and  unchartered ;  enormous   Sicwnrk/Zrt 

or  So™e^^^^^  '"dmduals-men  holding  office^  of  trust  and  lajge  amm,  ,7 
'  I  »"*"""«»l  funds— were  deluded  inio  the  mad  vortex  of  llie  d»v      .. 

On  the  lOih  of  May.  the  banks  of  the  city  if  New- York  sn«no..H.,i 
»t)ec.e  payn.enis,  and  thuKe  in  the  country  o.i^verfsL  soon  S  l7! 
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lowed  the  example.  The  fever  of  speculation  had  reached  its  crisis ;  and 
the  immense  and  unprecedented  "  panic  of  '37  "  was  Inevitalily  the  result 
So  vast  and  umisiial  were  its  ramifications,  that  the  interposition  of  Con- 
gress  was  considered  alone  suflTicient  to  save  the  country  from  indiscrimi- 
nate bankruptcy.  As  it  was,  during  the  short  space  of  three  weeks,  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  stopped 
payment;  and  a  list  of  failures,  including  only  the  more  considerable,  and 
omitting  a  multitude  of  lesser  note,  exhibits  a  total  amount  of  more  than 
•ixty  millions  of  dollars.    "  All  credit,  all  confidence,  was  at  an  end." 

The  general  government  became  entangled  in  the  unusual  embarrass- 
ment, as  its  own  funds  were  for  the  most  part  parcelled  out  among  the 
repudiating  banks.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  president  summoned  an 
extra  session  of  Congress,  which  commenced  on  the  4th  of  September ;  and 
here  the  first  trial  of  strength  between  parties  took  place,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  the  occasion  of  electing  a  speaker — the  administraiion 
proving  victorious  by  a  small  majority,  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Polk,  of 
Tennessee.  The  president,  in  his  message,  confined  himself  strictly  to 
the  prop«»siiion  of  measures  for  relief  of  the  country.  Ln  accordance  with 
his  recommendation,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  any  disagree- 
able contingency,  Congress  passed  laws  immediately  for  preserving  invio- 
late the  integrity  of  government.  The  finance  committee  of  the  senate 
reported  four  bills,  viz: 

t.  To  suspend  payment  to  the  states  of  the  fourth  instalment  of  surplus 
revenue,  until  the  Ist  of  January,  1839. 

2.  To  pn»vide  for  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treasury  notes,  to  be  re- 
ceivabk!  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

3.  'Ii-  ,.n\utrize  the  warehousing  in  bond  of  imported  goods,  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  three  years. 

4.  To  iffect  a  separation  of  the  fiscal  opeiations  of  government  from 
those  of  corporations  or  individuals. 

These  measures  were  readily  sanctioned  by  the  senate— but  in  th» 
house,  the  last-mentioned  one  failed. 

The  extra  session  concluded  its  labours  and  adjourned  on  the  16th  o 
October.  Six  weeks  thereafter,  on  the  Ist  Monday  in  December,  as  usual 
the  members  reassembled,  and  commenced  their  regular  session.  The 
president,  in  his  opening  message,  still  dwelt  upon  the  currency,  and 
pressed  with  some  considerable  pertinacity  his  favourite  measure  "to 
regulate  the  keeping  and  disbursement  of  the  public  funds."  The  gentle- 
men of  the  house,  as  if  to  relieve  the  sad  and  monotonous  character  of 
their  proceedings,  presently  broke  into  an  entirely  novel  and  exhileniting 
course  of  action.  At  the  commencement  of  its  session,  the  House  had 
passed  a  resolution  that  all  petitions  relative  to  the  subject  of  slavery 
should  be  laid  on  the  table  without  being  read,  and  without  frrther  notice 
of  any  kind.  During  one  of  (he  sittings  of  the  House,  Mr.  Adams,  who 
had  teen  very  much  opposed  to  that  resolution,  thus  addressed  the 
chair : 

"  I  hold  in  my  hand,  sir,  a  paper  purporting  to  be  signed  by  slaves  j 
will  \J  he  in  order,  under  the  rules  of  the  House,  to  present  it  ?" 

The  effect  produced  by  this  question  upon  the  members  from  the  slave- 
holdmg  slaKiS.  needs  not  to  be  described.  A  tumult  arose:  some  were 
forexptliing  Mr.  Adams  outright;  others  were  satisfied  with  the  milder 
expedient  of  a  vote  of  censure  Many  were  the  resolutions  tendered  to 
the  HiMise.  some  with  and  some  without  preambles,  but  all  denouncing 
the  man  who  would  dare  to  present  a  ^/etition  from  slavett,  or  t»ne  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  dehnie  grew  w  irner  and  warmer,  the 
resolutions  fell  fu»t  one  upon  the  other,  and  nevr'n^l  hours  already  had 
elapsed,  when  Mr.  A.,  a  tranquil  listener  all  this  Isuuj,  and  as  if  in  nowisji 
tM'UJorned  In,  ihe  matter,  rose  quietly  and  obsfsrvtu. 
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^hrtlo'fa? from  l'S!.strM!e " bS'i'^of"" ?'"''  '"  P^^^'  '^«  P«P«- 
»i.uance-and  that,  n  addit  on  it  nilvpH  .h  "k^'Ti''  P'fJ^^  ^^^  *'«  con- 
otheraboluionists  /n V^^sS; i'i|K^%«  ."^^^^^  all  the 

whole  affair,  and  Ideavouredto  aS  th«°(  ^''^  '"'^^"°"»  ""'"'«  «'  »he 

large  mHjority.  that  sLve,  had  no  rSrSio^tna'.h  ?  ""'''^  ''^  » 
to  present  such  a  petition  would  U^eempHS,?' i""**  "l*^  5"^  ""^^P* 
lion  of  the  constitution.  It  aDDParpH«.?h«!  disorderly,  and  a  direct  viola- 
this  disturbance  S  been  gTuTt  v^!*?."^''^^  ^^^'  the  paper  creating 
free  blacics,  and  transSef ^i  f  Q  I  !  f^n  '1  *^'  "«"^^  ^^  ««"»* 
insulting  him.  """"ea  lo  j.  4.  Adams  for  the  purpose  merely  of 

ht  West,  arrived,  as  well  on  a  vSo  the  seat^^f""!  °^''"'*  '"''•^«  ^^  «he 
purpose  of  concluding  a  trMtv  nf  «L  .^»      j    ^  °'  eovernmentas  for  the 

Hey  of  course  aUmcrerno^liui  ^Xul'Tn'Th"''^  *^^  ^"''"^  «'^'«»- 
distances  ;"  indeed,  they  Tre  alL^etS?,  '2^''®J''L^  ^^  magnificent 
the  sons  of  the  forest.  as^^SperhapfeJerbeforrh*/''*'''^  a  collection  of 
at  one  time.  Thev  oartook  in  oi^  .1  1  ?™  ^^'^  "^'^^  'here  together 
Nions ;'' being  reKted^^^^  «/ 'he   character  of 

consequence, Tf  noTfn  a  Intal  ce  tainlv Tn^'i^n^^ ""^  "V  <^»"»Werable 
At  all  events,  they  bestowed  anextrloSlv  /  ^''^^'r'''  P"""  ^^  '''««^- 
personal  appearance,  vvhenever  abc^^o  «uLh^'^*  °  r  P?'"'  "P""  'heir 
to  which  they  were  invied  Paint  of  h«  1„1  "T"^  '''°  """"y  '«»«" 
fuselj  Lesiowed  upon  Seirhercran  fralT»„H^h"""^ '?'""'  *^»»  P'°- 
iner  being  about  as  nearlvdemSd  „«  T./.r^  brawny  faces-ihe  for- 

ball-and  Vrticular  carl  fenrtaken  usuallt  t«  m'S'""?'""  >«"«  «»  « 
nng  around  either  their  mou  h  or  one  clT   rt  T'^  "  ^rpcious  black 

,«vages,  as,  indeed,  those  of  others  are  conT^dPrpn'"''  °^  '^T  ^*"'^y- 
indicative  of  character-  thPv  pri/,  L^  1  considered  among  themselves 
as  copied  from  the  treaty  ^wih  n.  ,  ''""°"''  "'"l"^  *•"'«  appended. 
Washington  prTor  to  leaving  :  government  which  they  Tinned  in 

The  Upsetting  Wind  i%rey  Iron  x  ;  Big  Thunder  x  ;  Walking  Bu<: 

K.n  ^ClUrx'  -He  SA  crJTas?'?  gj  ^TA'  ^H''^  '^^  X' 
The  Son  of  Handsome  VokTx;Th1  Danrer  v  "  Th'"  n''-^  T'^  ^ 

TtX™""H:r  ;?^.  Kat^  i^r^'^^^f '^  ><*=^^^^^^  «''^  ^  x 

nrcle  X  ;  The  Red^Lodge  X  ""  'ide*  X  ;  The  Walkh., 
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lOWAS. 

Nan-chc-htngga,  "The  No  Heart;"  Ne-o-mun-ne,  "The  Walking 
Rain;"  Wali-che-fiiun-ne,  "^The  rarlizan;"  •♦  ToA-ro-Aon,  "  Plenty  oi 
Meat." 

BACS  OF  MISSOURI. 

Ar-^a-qua,  "The  Porcupine;"  Cha-ca-petoa,  "The  Standing  Day;' 
Po-ca-ma,  "  The  Plumb;"  No-po-cah-wa,  "The  Wolf;"  A/ra-mo-ni,  "Ths 
Swallow  ;"  Haw-che-ke-sog-e,  "He  who  strikes  in  war." 

ORAND  PAWNCE  BAND. 

Shmk-ha-kt-he-gah,  "  The  Horse  Chief;"  La-char-ce-tau-rookt,  "  The 
Fearless  ;"  La-doo-kee-ah,  "  BuflTalo  Bull ;"  Ah-shaw-wah-rooks-te,  "  The 
Medicine  Hurse." 

PAWNEE  TAPAOE  BAND. 

fja-kee-tob-we-ra'Sha,  "The  Little  Chief;"  La-pa-koo-ra-cha,  "Principal 
ParlizHii ;"  Loo-ra-we-recoo,  "  Bird  that  goes  to  war ;"  Su-la-coosh-ca-roo 
wiah-ah,  "  Partizan  that  sings." 

REPUBLICAN  PAWNEE  BAND. 

i4A-*Aau)-7a-coo<»-aA,  "  Mole  in  tlie  forehead;"  La-shaw-le'Stnw-hicks, 
"The  Man  Chief;"  La-we-recoo-reshaw-we,  "The  War  Chief;"  Ye-ah- 
ks-ra-le-re-coo,  "  The  Cheyenne." 

PAWNEE  Loirps. 
Le  *haw-loo-la-h-hoo,  "  The  Big  Chief;"  So-lnc-to-hoo-la,  •'  Handsomn 
Pipe  ill  his  hand  ;"  La-wa-hecoolsCa-ahaw-no,  "  The  Brave  Chief;"  Shai 
t-tar-rush,  "  The  Ill-natured  Man." 

OTTOW  TRIBE. 

Waw-eo-ne-sah,  "  He  who  surrounds ;"  No-wai/-ke-soff-e, "  He  who  strike. 
wo  at  once;"  Kavo-no-way-waw-nap,  "Loose  pipe  stem;"  Wekee'rootaw 
'  He  who  exchanges." 

OMAHAW  TRIBE. 

fCi-kee-gah-wa-shu-she,  "  The  Brave  Chief;"  Om-pa-tnn^-frah,  "  The  Bie 
".Ik;"  Sha-da-nou-ne,  "There  he  goes;"  Nom  bah-mon-ne,  "He  whc 
walkn  double." 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  injustice  and  rapacity  of  the  United  States' 
govpriim'»nt  in  wresting  from  the  aborigines  their  lands,  and  forcing  the 
^eir.Qval  of  the  "unfortunate  people"  beypnd  the  Mississippi.  Fault- 
firders  are  generally  wrong ;  those  who  have  grumbled  'ioon  this  subject 
pariiciilarly  so.  By  reference  to  state  papers,  at  Wabl.iiigton,  it  will  be 
found  that  tiie  utmost  value  has  always  been  paid  the  savages  for  the  re- 
linquishment of  their  possessions  east  of  the  great  river— and  their  coni- 
foriable  establisliment  upon  the  western  aide  in  all  cases  guaranteed  them. 
The  Sioux,  on  this  occasion,  proposed  to  transfer  tc  the  United  Stales 
what  claim  they  had  to  about  five  millions  of  acres  east  of  the  "  father 
of  waters  ;"  and  in  consideration  therefor,  received,  in  proper  instalments, 
$1,000,000.  The  Winnebagoos,  shortly  after,  disposed  also  of  their  right 
and  title,  except  for  huniiiig  purposes,  to  a  strip  running  back  twenty 
miles  from  the  river,  and  received  for  the  same,  the  very  comfortable  bo- 
nus of  $1,. 500,000.  A  few  years  previous  to  this,  the  general  government 
paid  to  the  Cherokees,  upon  their  leaving  the  state  of  Georgia,  15,000,000' 
The  tribe  at  that  time  numbering  so  few  that  the  average  for  each  man 
was  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars — besides  a  free  transportation  to  an 
equally  rich  and  extensive  domain  farther  west,  in  the  M'hich  they  were 
comfortably  estanlished  ;  and  their  freedom  from  iiitei  Terence  or  aggros 
smn  at  the  hands  of  hostile  or  more  powerful  tribes  was  made  doubly 
certain,  bv  their  being  still  publiclv  recognized  as  under  the  protection  of 
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in  tl.e  year  '%-doScr  tL''n  fi  *""'  independence 

population.  Ls.™  LvL  «„H  n1' I'l"  '"''^  *  ^/"'"""y-  "'"^  ''^^^'^g  ^^ 
11  state  and'*brgdX';Se^d7o:'  ffsltr  ITSZrl'T  ^ 
first  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  '"  ^'^"^  *"**  •*" 

the  slMvi.iir  of  «j,^  -.  places,     hire-arms  were  a  so  procured  and 

some  forty  fathoms  d^p  '    "^'  '"'"^  ''™''^"  '"  P'^^^s,  were  sunk, 

had  been  orsranized  for  thn  OrLk»  o„^  ir^    "!?.  Ju'l's-     A  government 

An  accredit<SaTm7the  United  StatP,h^^^^  ''L"P«»  ""^  '^^""e- 

near  the  couri  of     «  mlifaM,         ,     '*"  ^'^'^  ^®*"  established  in  Athens, 
negotiated  between  thT/wn^.;  ""/•''  commercial  arrangement  was  now 

up5n  th:ii£i%ie';  rcssrd  if  ^'^""^ ''°"°"'  '■• « ^'«^  '^«^^- 

•naro,  g-c,  tara  sokr  of  th?  Ar7.^^^'^'  TJ'^  '»""'"  «^  ^he  year  pt 
excellency  Manin'ti  Enr^:  .'r.fJ';i:.!'"J  ^.l™  "-"^  "t'««d^v  hi. 
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With  the  sublime  Sultan  of  Mus-at,  Seyed  Syeed  Bin,  anntlier  cqualii' 
imporiant  negoiiaiiou  was  entered  into,  ai  the  royal  palace,  on  tiie  sixlK 
day  of  the  Moon  Samada  Alaured,  in  the  year  Allhajra  ;  and  an  agree-, 
ment  was  finally  effected,  affording  much  satisfaction  to  all  pjirties.  Vi<- 
rious  preeenis  of  importance  were  transmitted  by  his  aff.ihle  majesty 
Styed  Syeed  Bin,  to  his  excellency  Martin  Van  Buren:  but  as  they  could 
not  in  cun8(  ;  .. '.  vjir  Oip  principles  of  this  goverr.jiient  he  accepted  bv 
him,  tliey  i^erw  f„i:tSy  p'j.ced  in  the  iNational  Institute  at  Washingltm,  and 
otllerwi.^o  fnupfrly  di^tiposed  of.  A  due  acknowledgment  being  rendered 
in  forni,  ilu;  iViendly  feeling  existing  Dclween  the  respective  nations  may 
now  be  considered  firmly  established. 

Obituary —The  ordeal  of  death  by  water  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent, 
about  the  close  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  this  year.  The  ships  Bristol 
and  Mexico  were  wrecked  upon  Far  Rockaway  and  Hempstead  beach, 
and  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  lives  )c-:t.  though  the  vessels  were  within  & 
cable's  length  of  land.  In  'ta  -jlisc  oi  uie  latter  vessel,  the  unfortnnate 
passengers  were  mostly /ro^en  to  death  before  yielding  themselves  to  the 
raging  surf.  Men  fell  from  the  rigging  stiff,  into  the  waves,  and  were 
washed  upon  shore  with  their  eyes  open,  staring  frightfully  into  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  beholder.  Women  lay  upon  the  sand  hardened  into  ice, 
with  their  infants  frozen  to  their  breasts ;  the  faces  of  the  children  being 
drawn  awry,  with  tear-drops  still  upon  their  cheeks,  as  if  they  perished 
in  the  act  of  crying.  One  little  girl  was  picked  up  holding  a  hulf-eaten 
cake  to  her  lips— another  with  her  knees  bent,  and  hands  clasped  up- 
ward. A  stalwart  negro,  apparently  a  sailor,  was  found  with  a  most 
agonized  and  terrible  expression  of  countenance— as  if  his  soul  had  fled 
with  cursing'  and  defiance.  The  steamship  Home,  from  New- York  to 
Charleston,  South-Carolina,  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Hatteras,  in  July,  and 
ninety  lives  were  sacrificed— an  extremely  limited  number  escaping.  The 
ship  was  entirely  new,  but  so  slightly  made,  that  in  the  short  space  of  an 
hour  from  the  time  of  her  striking,  not  a  vestige  of  the  vesssel  remained 
visible.  Died,  in  June,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  C.ifolina,  £  83. 
At  Schenectady,  Ex-Governor  Yates,  of  New-York.  Also,  Hon.  Henry 
R.  Storrs,  of  New-York.  In  Maryland,  Governor  Kent,  ^  68.  At  Bos 
ton,  T.  G.  Fessenden,  editor.  In  Paris,  Major  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia 
In  Windsor  Castle,  20th  June,  William  I V.  of  England,  m  73.  In  London 
Lord  William  Seymour;  General  Sir  John  Smith,  and  Admiral  Dacres. 
Also,  Joseph  Grimaldi,  Esq.,  "  the  clown."  In  Sweden,  Guatavus  Adol- 
phus  IV.,  ex-king. 

1.  D.  1838. — In  the  executive  message  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  alluding  to  the  pectmiary  embarrassments  of  the  nation  the  year 
previous,  the  president  remarked :  "  The  industry  and  prudence  of  the 
citizens,  art;  gradually  relieving  them  from  the  disabilities  under  which  sn 
many  of  them  have  laboured ;  judicious  legislation,  and  the  natural  and 
boundless  resources  of  the  country,  have  afforded  wise  and  liniely  aid  to 
private  enterprise;  and,  together  with  the  artivity  always  chnracteristic 
of  the  people,  hwe  already,  in  a  great  d egret .  caused  the  business  of  the 
land  to  resume  its  usual  and  profitable  chan'iel." 

In  relation  further  to  financial  affairs,  is  excellency  took  occasion 
again  warmly  to  urge  upon  public  attention  that  celebrated  Sub-Treasury 
system,  which  was  intended  to  provide  so  effectually  for  the  collection, 
safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  By  this 
favourite  measure,  the  piesident  designed  the  public  money  should  be 
withdrawn  altogether  from  the  keeping  of  banks,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  certain  receivers-general,  to  be  appointed  in  various  quarters  of  the 
Union,  and  subject  to  the  order  and  control  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
Slates.  On  the  29ih  of  March,  the  Senate  again  passed  the  bill,  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-seven  to  twenty-five,  this  heinp  a  lesser  majority  by  four  votes 
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ilred  and  iwentv-five  navan^ir.  .  me  bill  was  again  neiratived,  one  hun- 
i.  for  thi«  seJoXopZntrZ  °"'  """'^'"^  ""-^  e'evL  yeas' decl«?„"g 
penr,?;.  to  lirSJ'';^^-^^^^^  county  concluded, 

thereafter,  the  moneyedinstitutionfl  of  PhH„H  ?  l  ®  ''°"r*'  "'^  «'^'y  d«y» 
pend,  and  their  example  was  foSoweS  bJ  he  ff '^'''J!'''!^  '''^'""  ^«  «»«■ 
vania,  as  ^vell  as  those  of  mZt  of  tZt  "°' ^"""^^  ""^  Pennsyl- 
banks  of  New- York,  however  anrNlipf'*!  '""'''  *"'^  west.  The 
and  fulfil  all  demands  agS  'them  ^'^-^"«'«»'''«<'n»in"ed  to  pay  specie, 

do^,  ?- the  ;ur;o:e^o7iZitejl^  ^7-"'" -t  this  year,  to  Lon 
affair.    JamSs  SmithsoS  eS  tma"   llaUh!  "^Z  ""'"^-hat  curious 
Philanthropic,  dying  without  ne!r  kirH' was  fn-fn^"'^  eccentric,  or  rather 
hiHwiflihathe  had  bequeathed  the  ffreJ;LwI«f"5"P''"  examination  of 
to  the  American  zovernm^nt    fn^JL       ''^'''"ce  of  his  property,  dClOO.OOO 

States  an  i"«tituS"ToS/i  ieasr:.7SimLo""f  ^  T,   "«  ^'"♦«d 
among  men."    A'thoinrh  ri  ffi-l  .1,  diffusion  of  usefii  knowledge 

lawin^ngland  re'Slto' S^  ^0^^  nK' wa"f'  "'"^  "^^  '^«"''»  «' 
connexions  of  the  very  libera  and^wnr/h^..^*^  experienced.     Distant 

true,  and  attempted  toLS\jSta"  d ityVf  ^  °'^''.'"""''  *' '« 

of  sane  mind  m  its  maker;  but  the  BrS  nmh^.r -^^  asserting  a  want 
master  of  the  rolls  refused  tn  Im„,.v     .f?'"''®  •'"'^8^*'  «»  ^'^^U  as  the 
was  finally  given  ^rl^tran  ?er  of  VuTds  to 'tL'rP'"*"'''  "''^  =>"  «rd2r 
piance  with  the  wishes  of  the  decensed  nKil^nlK'^'^^T^V^"'^^ 
strange,  that  nothing  has  yet  been  done  toVJ^^TP'^i-'    ^'  """y  «PPear 
jectof  this  munificent  donation -mZ  ve^rlh^^        f^'\'^^  ^''^''^  «"- 
ceival  of  the  money,  yet  the  comhh^PHL^iL     ^^'^^  !^P'^<^  ^'"^'^  the  re- 
great  body  of  geiul^men  comoSl  both  h^  «"'^,'J'!.«"'"ination  of  the 
been  able  to  plaice  the  cash  aTTneLt'^Mr";r„ ''i  ^"""^'r'^  ^^'  °»'y 
ministration,  called  upbn  the  learned  of  thS^^'.r"  r  """t"'-  ^"""?  ^is  ad- 
tons  and  advice  in  thirmatter  hnt  n«  1        "''u?"  ^"^  '''«''"  «"-'>ten  opjn. 
plan  for  the  proper  fuKem'^^^^^^^^^ 
great  Mr.  Smiihaon  ^^  specifications  and  desires  of  the  truly 

attlS^^F^'i^^y^^^^^^  a«-t  considerable 

ture  had  been  annually  pmhrn.i»HK  '  i**®  ^''w^'*  Canada  legisla- 

between  the  aSdent  French  HihL^"'"!.  ""^  V°''  """^  ""^^  '^i'^'sion 
parties.  Monsieur  PapiTeau'  spiaker  of'Jh.  A^*^""!,,^"^''^^'  °'  ™y«J'^" 
time  editor  of  a  violent  ami  P^^vTnnl!n*I  "  Assembly,  was  at  the  same 
latterly  in  majority  had  rJ3. ^"^"®'^.^P*P"  =  «"d  his  friends  beinJ 
of  her^naje^tj^^'^'po^i^'^^^^^^^^  the  usual  supplies  for  suppo^ 

An  outbreak  occurred  "n  the  Htv  of  M^n.  ^\^-\?^  ''''"e«  ««"ld  not  last, 
two  parties  of  the  riJal ^opu  al  „  Sh'L^?*'''™''^^  ^^^ween 
attempted  to  quell  the  Zfnrh!!,!  a  ^^°°'^  ^^'  ^^ed  ;  the  military 
drumsbeatto2nn8ineveyFtS'nf,^''r"'^'?  'T''^'^  ^'^h  violeS 
marshalled  themselves '^1?^  nimberl7'if  fr''^  ""'^  '^'  libernlists 
neau and  ,e T.  S.  BrowS  Hbrn^^^^ZnrfT  *'""^*  ''•""^and.  under  Papi- 
taken  an  active  parni^rhe  orieinKrPPt  ^ffP'^'^V."  ^"'"i'^^n.  who  l/ad 

ying  themsleve?  in  in  old  F  eTh  fort  'leaf  irn.^'^K^r '"^"'^'^'^  <■«"*- 
lamed  a  vigorous  aftark   frnr^^  "ear  S>t.  Denis;  but  presently  sus- 

speedilycompTed  to  rL2.t  u.^h''"'^^^^^  '^"u^,''  *'''«''•  however,  wei 
suited  very  dEent?v'  CofLn  w^  \°^^'    '^^^  "^'^t  '^ff^'r  re- 

Charles,  and  cSetel'y^ouS  th^r''t"''  ""'f'^"^  *h«  insurgents  at  St. 
'hat  of  the  advSSrJany  was  tw^  huiSr^Hl'?,'!; """'  ^"*  ''''""^'  ^^ile 
Pnsoners,  and  the  toSrwhrch  ha  hn„  "f .h^  ^f^^'  """"y  mounded  and 

'euders    including  Ko^rS' WoterNfli^^.'^^/'A^^^^^^  -«>?'"  ' 

34  •- •-->  "uHpcu,  anc  a 
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ivwiird  was  set  upon  their  heads.  The  fearful  close  of  the  rebellion  in 
^^i  reiFion  was  »i  St.  EuBUche— where  the  houses  .n  which  lie  do- 
luded  hSluts  had  taken  ifuge  were  surrounded  in  the  n.ght  and  bun,- 
ed  over  uSihile  those  who  attempted  to  escape  from  the  flames  were 

•'^i^h^rr/e'Sr-rrtlS^       the  Lower  Province,  the  lurid 
irlaVe  of  s  milar  scenes  was  burstiug  lorth  ui  the  Upper.     W.mam  L 
Slckenxinor  a  nu.nber  of  years  editor  of  a  factious  paper  m  Toronto, 
wJs  o  dered  to  be  arrested  on  behalf  of  Hie  government.      Receiving 
imelv  information  of  this  proceeding,  he  mude  his  escape  and  at  once 
r3  the  standard  of  revolt.    It  is  said  a  majority  of  tiie  citizens  of  that 
nlare  and  neighbourhood  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  remodelling  the  sys- 
fern  brwhicif  they  were  controlled  ;  and  as  there  was  at  that  lime  but  a 
handfJl  of  British  troops  in  the  garrison  or  at  ll>e  nearest  posts,  the  city 
nix  in  all  probability  have  been  seized  without  the  least  difficulty,  and 
Governor  Head  himself  made  a  prisoner.     But  alas,  for  the  insurr.  ction- 
ists  and  all  their  new-blown  hopes  I  although  a  thousand  men  at  once  le- 
SDondedto  the  call  of  the  agitator,  and  spiritedly  marched  to  his  camp,  a 
short  distance  back  of  the  city,  the  all-imporiani  time  was  spent  in  idle 
braggadocio  and  dallying,  and  the  cause  forever  ruined.    1  hore  agged  the 
"  rebels"  and  their  coward  leader,  within  sight,  almost,  of  a  well-supplied 
urseiial  and  the  most  admirable  fortifications,  until  a  fresh  body  of  troops, 
iTan  Active  commander,  had  time  to  arrive  from  below.     Thencefor- 
w'ifd  the  history  of  their  operations  presents  nothing  but  a     stale,  un- 
profitable" accoint.    Colonel  Moodie  was  shot    it  is  true,  in  a  son  of 
EuimiiiR  fight ;  and  this  event,  perhaps,  so  frightened  or  so  satisfied  the 
riotous  revoliers,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  opposition  and 
auietlv  submitted  to  their  former  masters.  ..,,,.  „.     . 

^  The  surequent  attempts  of  the  few  who  had  refused  the  profftred 
amnesty,  or  were  inimicable  to  it.  are  only  characterized  by  the  exlrom- 
ilies  of  imprudence  and  folly  :  but  as  the  American  government  was 
nearly  involved  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain  thereby,  a  passing  review  ol 
"he  eve  ts,  may  be  considered  worth  while.  At  the  outset  we  may  re- 
mark that  perhaps,  no  misfortune  so  great  as  success  could  by  any  pos- 
Xlity  havrwaifed  upon  the  motley  c.,mpany  of  ent l.uMasts  who  nojv, 
for  a  short  period,  so  often  attempted  the  invasion  ol  the  Canadas.  The 
name  was  in  reality  not  worth  the  waste  of  powder.  •     •    „    n 

•^Sout  the  middle  of  December,  1837.  twenty-eight  men.  Principally  Ca- 
nadians,  with  one  Rensellaer  Van  Rensellaer,  an  Ainerica^i.  and  William 
I  von  Mackenzie,  the  afore-mentioned  leader,  went  upon  Navy  Island  and 
Slished   "n^v;  a  camp.     Here  they  issued  their  manifestoes,  calling 
Tpon  he  patiotrof  CaiiU  and  all  others  who  might  be  friendly  to  then 
cause,  to  ioin  them.     In  the  space  of  three  weeks,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  volunteers  appeared ;  some  coming  from  the  Jnited  States  and 
Some  from  Canada,  while  all  brought  with  them  a  f^^J^r  or  lesser  supply 
of  arms  and  ammunition.    On  the  29lh  of  December,  the  steamboat  Car- 
o  ine  was  transferred  from  Buffalo  to  Schlosser  landing,  ^be  design  be j 
lo  oly  her  between  that  point  and  Navy  Island  as  a  ferry-boat.    For  one 
day  she  Jassed  back  and  forth,  and  was'  raoored  at  night  btiore  the  wa^ 
Kse  at  Schlosser;  but  about  midnight  the  watch  on  board  wa^  ilar.nej 
bv  the  approach  of  a  boat  with  muffled  oars,  apparently  lull  of  men.   The 
Caroline  was  boarded  and  her  crew  quickly  overpowered,  »f  ^^J^J- 
being  killed  and  several  wounded ;  she  was  then  cut  from  her  fastenmg 
and  lowed  out  into  the  stream,  where  she  was  set  on  f^re  and  deserted 
bv  her  captors.    The  boat  dr;fted  slowly  down  towards  the  rapids,  wh  e 
•h^  increasng  light  of  its  coirilagralion  .hot  up  in  flaming  8irean«8.untl 
*aU  was  finaU?  loft  in  the  fearfal  plunge  over  the  Niagara.    '»'«f  ve  per^ 
sonswjnnected  with  the  boat  '•ere  tayonea  raiMiiig;  supposed  to  b*v^ 
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1 'lis  affair  was  ihe  instant  cause  of  riiffi,M.f,K     ''*-'"®""'  "'^  «"tHract, 
at  VVa«l„ugton  and  the  £«i  iiSchar  J  ?'a«lV  ''"":^'!'  «=*»'«''  ""ihorilie. 
mand.ng  her  Britannic    tSlyTSL/^cl'-    ^"'T' M'Nab,  com 
responsibility  fur  the  cutti.ii  oit  of  15^^.2''''**"'.'  »"»d  avowed  hi. 
at  Huffalo  thereupon  demanded  rep'.rationf«?-~""'^  *  P"''''^  '"""'ng 
governme_i,i.     Mr.  Secretary  Forin    w  .h  ."^V  *  '-'^"'y  "^  ''"■' ''«"«'«  of 
tiie  Uritish  envoy,  that  redresn   «nH  «^'      "'''^'^^  ""'"«««*'<i  toMr.  Fox 
would  be  necessJ;;.' The  Sifniter  «!«''!"'*"''«  "'^  '^'^  ProcoediS; 
tempting  justification  :  but  ilTas  sZ'Lh?'?'  "^ '"I''*''  « ''"'«  i"  »' 
in  possession  a  quunlitv  ofVrml  k.?  ""  P'*'"  ''"'l  'he  "  rebels"  had 

and  then  it  beca^.net/tu„  'to  as^uSTlfe  nti  '  f  "^"'*=^"  go.enlLr. 
would  be  necessary  fur  Mr.   Fortv  fto  do  ^  p  ^"^\*'"""1.  and  telj  what 
issued  a  proclamation.  denouncS  al  L^Lr  !;k*"'^'"  T"''  B^^en  then 
meiit,  and  calling  upon'all  grd  ci  LiIIKp  rT„'?*ti  ""'"'"'ionary  move 
•erye  tlieir  neulraliiy.    Generals  ScouLh  w  """«'' Sl?»e8  strictly  to  pre- 
shal  Garrow,  and  a  body^  rreLuUM  w.l    ""''.*'"*'  ^'"^^^  States'  mat 
preserve  the  integrity  o?  !  e  L^.tj  sS  '''il  '°«""d  'he  frontier  and 
had  been  abstracted  was  speedily  recovefd  »„  i  **  P"'""'  P'^P^'^V  "hich 
insurgents  made— ihouifli  tS  at  m^^«        '  ""'^  ""portant  arrests  of  the 
their  being  all  baileS  oTu  o  '  dura^e^rtlTnlr  '"1'^?'''^  "^  ""'«  «ff««'  by 
ever  the  amount  of  security  denied    ^  i"fatuated  friends,  whaU 

and  KrC'i^Tliar^pSlt"'  T  "-^--d  just  a  month, 
tioned  at  the  village  oppS  S  batter  Y^^  ^'''"^  °^  ""''^h  was   "S^ 
were  erected,  balls  and  she  sbeil^.S"  i"P""  '"*'^'  •''1««  «f  'he  rivw 
No  attack,  however.  wasSe.  a  f  .^t  i?ri"=*«i.  f  ^  ^J^.  a"d  forth! 
ihe  patriot  commanders  in  the  miVjilip  nf  ^  -ii^'-omplished  by  either  party. 
m  with  much  judgment  commS  £  I  .hi  r  ""^'■^  "?"'  "»t«  retiracy,  haJ- 
discreiion.    But  th5  excUeru  was  nof  hv  /.?''  ""'^•^'  '*'^"'  ^°  'heir  own 
ject  allowed  to  rest.     A  Mr  ?  J  SuSierhfnd ?,!"*'' h  ''."*y«*^'  *"■  'he  «ub. 
ship,  and  forthwith  embarked  largel v  ii  tZ  nrnT'''^  * '^ '^'=«"»  8«"«'-«l- 
documents  were  published  from  noUticuiar T'T'*''""  business ;  hi- 
world  was  notified,  in  the  loudest  pofsTble  ma.o.    '^."Jl"*'".'''''' ''"'  «'*  »he 
British  rule  in  Canada  was  at  hand^Td  in  T^* V*''*' ^''«  downfall  of 
hurning  to  participate  in  the  Xjous  Jn  !      **  "'/'"'^  ''^^'^  were  now 
were  called  upon  to  com««„?iiK  ^'"^'^P"*'' "'^  effecting  the  sam^ 
nity  would  be  Sever  fost        ^  ^"'"  ^'^  ''^"''«-'-^''  °'  'he  golSen  op  "rTit* 

ar^ra?dre?eL"eS^.^^» -;:^  'o  volunteer  for  the  „e. 

V0U4,  Which  ^vas  situated  in  the  ri'ler  iearTirnir^L'  "f"""*  ''«••  ^^"^•'z- 
Posiiig  name  of  Gibraltar.  Name"  are  not  thinly  A  ""'^  ''"''**«  "y  the  im- 
was  qmte  unlike  its  dignified  Dat?o^vml^f^'  *!"* *''"' ""^  'his  island 
dred  to  one  thousand  fightrgmeT3TrLh'"'!i''^""«*»  '"•'"'«  fi^«  hun 
arms,  were  stationed  ujon  t^  lt?\Jouihf  nron.r'.n  "'^  ""'^  """*'y  ""'"^  «' 
without  striking  a  blow.     The/ 3  usW,h*^^T""'^ '''«  ?'«"''«« 
Ihe  American  main-land,  upon  hearSa.h.Ai        ^*""  '**'«'•  '«  e«cape  to 
was  about  to  attack  them  from  tSeofheriidr*?^'^^'"'"  P^?/"**''  ^^^"l"'' 
co.-nmand.  stood  ready  upon  the  shore  to  ri^-ivn/i^'^"*'*  ^''"h.  wnh  his 
and  most  genilemanlj  manner  nossihliHfn^V'l.^'"'  '"i^  '"  'he  coolest 
ainrnunuion,  and  then  perrtteTJLe.r   I-'^'^     '*"  ^"^  'heir  arms  anj 
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whelming  attack  upon  Fort  M;Utlen.  All  the  border  from  M.chilimacki- 
nac  to  BiifTalo  on  one  side,  and  from  Sandwich  to  Lake  Memphrema^og 
on  the  other,  was  consequently  in  a  slate  of  uproar  and  rising.  A  British 
colonel.  Prince,  becoming  highly  excited  by  the  thousand  rumours  that 
reached  him  from  every  side,  marched  with  hot  haste,  first  from  Sandwich 
down  to  Amherstsburg,  and  then  from  Amherstsburg  back  again  to  Sand- 
'•^ich.  At  this  latter  place,  most  sad  to  relate,  he  encountered  and  cap 
tured  a  number  of  Canadian  citizens  under  arms,  without  his  command. 
Instantly  they  were  seized,  non-resisting,  and  the  perfection  of  brutality 
was  by  him  upon  them  exercised — happily  for  human  nature,  without 
being  countenanced,  eventually,  by  his  superior  officers.  The  helpless 
wretches  whom  he  had  taken,  were  ordered,  without  a  show  of  trial  or  in- 
quiry, to  "run  for  their  lives"  between  his  columns  of  grenadiers— and  ol 
course  they  fell,  before  proceeding  many  yards,  riddled  with  wounds. 

While  such  disgraceful  events  were  permitted  to  transpire  in  Canada, 
we  are  happy  to  state  that  very  different  scenes  were  being  enacted  on 
the  opposite  shore,  though  having  precisely  the  same  end  in  view,  viz., 
the  quelling  of  the  "rebellion."  The  American  general,  Brady,  had  ap- 
prehended a  considerable  body  of  the  infatuated  people  under  arms,  in  ♦.he 
excited  neighbourhood,  and,  after  depriving  them  of  their  warlike  wea- 
pons, in  which  certainly  consisted  their  power  of  doing  harm,  sent  them 
quietly  about  their  business.  General  Wool,  also,  without  the  spilling  of 
blood,  in  the  month  of  March,  as  far  down  as  Alburgh  Springs,  in  Ver- 
mont, captured  the  celebrated  leaders,  Drs.  Nelson  and  Cote,  with  six 
hundred  well  equipped  men-at-arms.  In  the  vicinity  of  Detroit  the  pa- 
triot leaders.  Dr.  Duncombe  and  General  Alexander  M'Leod,  with  Col- 
onels Theller  and  Dodge,  had  either  been  taken  and  held  strongly  to  bail 
for  good  behaviour,  or  forced  to  a  constant  flight  for  safety. 

The  thirsters  after  glory  were  in  reality  in  a  sad  predicament.  Theli 
ouondam  general,  Sutherland,  having  the  largest  share  of  bravery,  with 
the  merest  modicum  of  wisdom,  was  twice  apprehended — the  second  tim» 
In  violation  of  his  bonds— and  he  was  consequently  transferred  to  a  To 
ronto  prison,  to  await  there  for  a  brief  space,  a  trial  with  but  one  appar 
ently  possible  termination — the  gallows.  He  was,  with  a  few  others 
tried  summarily  (vr  invasion,  treason,  etc.,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  tc 
be  hung.  The  apparition  of  death  in  such  a  shocking  form,  staring  him 
so  closely  in  the  face,  was  too  much  for  even  his  quintescent  bravery: 
and  so  he  8t«erT»p»ed  o  escape  the  dreadful  doom  by  a  resort  to  suicide. 
Alas,  for  even  that  most  pitiable  of  priviliges!  it  was  denied  him;  he 
was  discovered  in  a  state  of  syncope  in  his  ceil,  after  having  opened  hia 
veins  *viih  a  bit  of  nisty  iron.  Neither  the  grim  monster  death,  nor  the 
grim  British  lion,  were  yet  to  be  thus  foiled  and  cheated.  The  soi-dis 
ant  general  was  immediately  placed  under  the  most  careful  medical  atten- 
dance, and  all  his  wants  with  the  utmost  kindness  seen  tn,  in  order  that 
he  might  at  an  early  day  be  brought  back  'iito  a  proper  condition  for  hang- 
ing. His  associates  in  crime  and  at  trial,  Lount,  Matthews,  &c.,  sdff^red 
in  pursuance  with  sentence,  oa  the  1 2th  day  oi  April.  The  execution  ol 
Mr.  Sutherland  being  necessarily  postponed,  and  ni«  drooping  spirits  re- 
infused  with  now  life  by  means  of  the  cordials  and  attention  received  in 
her  mnjesty's  hospital,  a  furtive  hope  supplanted  his  despair.  He  pro- 
posed to  himself  an  escanft,  and  to  his  cuptors  a  negotiation:  and  in  this 
connexion  he  really  exhibited,  for  the  flrst  time,  soriic  consideruWe  irails 
uf  geaer.lship.  He  most  udniestly  and  vigoroualy  atHrled  the  uxiutiir.sis 
of  H  vastly  mmifled  and  astonishinsf  plot  for  tho  cntlK»  and  complcto  sub- 
version ol  the  then-order  of  thiiit{s  in  Canada;  of  the  details  of  this  won 
derful  plan  he  proclaimed  himself  a  sort  of  sole  depositary — and  proiM 
ist'd,  on  tho  honour  of  a  gentleman,  if  he  should  be  ipeedily  reprieved,  tn 
u!V«althe  whole  matter  to  the  queiur*  goveriiinent.     Thiic/w/*  (Tauvn  ir 
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tactics  proved  sufficient ;  he  was  first  respited,  and  then  released  1t.,t  «< 
wl.at  particular  description  were  the  exLord.narrdevet™^^^^^^ 
on  the  unportaut  occasion,  or  whom  they  implicated,  remains  to  ihi"daJ 
l^^^Zt.^^^^^:'  •— '«  -V.enti.  embra'c^eitS 
On  the  30ih  of  May,  and  we  are  pained  to  record  it,  a  most  shamelul 
p.ra.y  grew  out  of  this  excitement.  The  Robert  Peel,  a  new  a„d™a  u 
able  steamer  mostly  owned  in  Canada,  and  plying  between  Kingston  and 

?S  hl>at"'!«;°f  il'"'"  ^'''  ?"  ^"«.  ''''^^  "'  "*'"•  ^»«  robbed  ani  bum. 
The  boat  was  taking  in  wood,  in  the  night,  at  a  small  island  in  the  S 

Lawrence,  near  French  creek,  when  she  was  attacked  and  boarded  bv  a 
gang  of  vagabonds  supposed  to  be  under  .he  command  of  one  Bill  John- 
son, who  aspired  to  the  title  of  '•  Buccaneer  of  the  Lakes,"  ai  d  opposer  "f 
the  power  of  the  Mriiish  crown.  The  steamer  had  on  boa  d  Z  trip  a 
considerable  amount  of  money,  in  charge  of  her  captain,  tho.Jh 'bm  a 
*?!""*''  """^  ^'"'  passengers ;  the  nu.ifber  of  the  attacking  pifiy  bei  nj 
greatly  superior,  rendered  resistance  of  no  avail,  so  the  vessel  was  auTS 

true  that  the  United  Sutes'  authorities  exerted  themselves  with  commen 
dable  vigour  to  ferret  out  the  active  agents  in  this  disgraceful  ouLge     a.'d 
tey  were  finally  taken,  and  tried  at  leng.h  and  wi.h  much  tedm  n,^at"  Wa 
toru.wi ,  in  New. York,  from  which  place  they  were  sentenced  to  the  state 
prison  fur  different  terms  of  years.  '* 

,  .f""""^"''y/'^';»PP«'»'«»c«s.«'i  Ihe  part  of  the  Americans,  the  nextaf. 
fair  between  the  Brii.sh  and  the  "pairio.s"  took  place  entire  y  wiu"  the 
Canadian  limi^.     About  the  12th  of  June,  in  a  neighbourhood  known    v 
•he  name  of  Short  H.lls.  sMne  twelve  miles  back  of  ChippewL    the  e 
.hanccd  to  be  assembled  the  unprecedented  number  of  Vw^KLnd  if 
he  individuals  decliinng  for  a  n^w  constitution.     Between  some  few  blu" 
trnng  members  of  tins  goodly  company  as  to  numbers,  and  o,  e  or  V^ 
drunken  soldiers  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  at  a  tavern,  a  dispute 
7,.^ff    *l'".'"'  "'"'  P'-**«^"'»y  '■•»'"  »^"'-<l8  broke  out  into  a  h.t  affray  at  rt. 
licuffa.      Mrange  as  it  may  appear,  although   this  body  of  two  thousand 
were  in  shocking  bad  olignt  as  regards  arms  and  accoutrements  (owmg 
pnncipally  to  the  so-oAen  unkind  interference  of  the  United  Slates' Zl! 
enmenial  forces),  they  really  did  manage  to  capture  and  hold  2  5u«- 
drfd  well  armed  and  equipped  and  mounted  Enilish  lancers.     'IlL  irl 
umph  of  the    insurgents,  however,  «o  pricked   tip  the  ind.gnatio      m,d 
aroused  the  wn.th  of  the  lion  of  St.   G.u)rge.  that  lie  sprang  wtJrS 
bounds  all  suddenly  upon  the  necks  of  his  heroic  disturbers,  fo  U leir  uUe 
u  ibDllf  """t^    ^"'i'",  r  ^  ''^«t'-Vy«'l,  some  taken,  and  a  g;eat  ma  ,y    u 
toliight       ueneral  John  J.   Parker,  formerly  of  Uticn,  New- York    was 
one  u    the  cap.ives ;  he.  togetiicr  with  a  ..umber  of  "  n  ivates"  litely  ac 
know  euging  his  authority,  was  without  delay  placed  at  the  cr,  n  nals' 
bar,  here  all  under,,o,ng  alike  the  trial  for  their  lives  ;  no  dis! En  „ 
for  officers  was  at  tins  lime  made,  either  in  the  flattering  way  of  ext  « 
TlZ  ^f  »,?"'"«•"»«»'•  ,P^i"?  to  the  inten^ess.on  of^eve^al  hS  |y 
hrt.'  If  ."    *  <='"*'"!.'«"'  If'e  United  Stntes  with  the  British  governmeS  « 
behalf  of  some  of  these  individu,.ls,  they  were  kindly  allowed  to  n  ta  n 

Zi:!"y%  "^"'  "'"'  '"'''  ^'"^  "•'"""•^♦"^  '°  transfMriron  fol?  life  ,o 
Tins  bootless  business  now  approaches  rapidly  its  comrlusion.  Papi. 
..n.  •  1"^"''  "'^«"l»tfha",  »n<l  others,  in  Ihe  Lower  Province,  whe  e  ihVn  - 
IS  ;  K'l!'  '""  "^  ",'"""'.  "^fP'-';''"''''  «'>'"r«cter,  had  been  taken  a.id  ban- 
i!.i  1  .\\"T'  V  '»"""'//»:;''  «'"*  inn,ri*oned-so  that  all  was  in  thai 
Ek  !1  '*■?  "'■■'  K^.""i-  «'"  '^^  "''f^"'  VnmiU'e.  however.  <me  mor«  ouu 
te^  J!.7r.  .IllTl.^'!'"''.^  A**'^^^  y"'  !•'  '»>«  P'»ce-     Messrs.  'I'hel. 

.__._     j_„  j._j;j.jj5.y^  wiiiosi  uiiraculuiiaiy,  ffoni  iiie  impregnatije 
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British  castle  at  Quebec,  in  which  they  were  imprisoned.  They  irrrived, 
in  the  month  of  Outober,  at  Boston  ;  but  passing  hastily  thence  they  set 
their  faces  towards  New- York,  as  a  less  "  calculating"  and  more  excitable 
and  proper  neighbourhood  for  the  commencement  of  their  operations. 
They  were  at  the  latter  place  joined  by  the  notable  Mr.  M'Kenzie,  then 
lately  liberated  from  an  incarceration  at  Rochester  for  his  political  mis- 
demeanours, and  thejyr  together  procurnig  the  old  Richmond  Hill  Theatre 
building,  commenced  illumining  the  populace  who  could  be  drawn  in  as- 
sociation there  for  a  few  nifrhts,  as  to  the  remarkable  and  pecuHar  and 
unw:trrantable  state  of  things  in  Canada.  Somehow,  even  in  the  "  great 
metropolis"  of  America,  they  failed  to  excite  a  popular  feeling — and  so 
passed  farther  north.  In  Albany,  and  in  Troy  the  subject  attracted  more 
attention;  also  in  Utica,  Syracuse,  and  Salina.  In  the  beginning  of  No- 
vembvr,  therefore,  the  patriots  again  rallied,  for  a  grand  and  finishing 
stroke— a  farewell  demonstration. 

It  seems  they  had  already  been  secretly  formed  into  clubs,  called  Hun- 
ters' Lodges,  along  the  American  line;  and  ihey  now  in  concert  resolved 
upon  Prescott,  Upper  Canada,  not  fjir  from  Ogde'nsburgh,  as  a  proper  place 
of  union  for  their  forces.  On  the  lOth  of  the  month,  two  schooners  were 
freighted  with  arnr.h'  and  men  at  Oswego,  and  dispatched  for  Sackeits' 
Harbour;  at  the  latter  place  two  hundred  ifud  fifty  patriots  went  on  board 
the  lake  steamer  United  Slates,  bound  thence  for  Ogdensburgh  ;  and,  on 
getting  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  Captain  Van  Cleve  was  induced,  by 
a  false  representation  of  some  of  the  chief  "  patriots,*'  to  take  in  tow  the 
aforesaid  schooners,  which  were  there  lying  at  anchor.  No  sooner  had 
they  been  lashed  alongside,  than  it  became  apparent  they  were  filled  with 
men  and  munitions  of  war,  instead  of  merchandize  as  stated,  and  the  cap- 
tain refused  to  convoy  them  to  Ogdensburgh.  Their  fastenings  were  cut 
loose,  and  the  steamer  put  out  her  fires  and  lay  by  for  the  night.  Afiet 
much  shuffling  and  irregular  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  warlike  schoo- 
ners, one  of  them  being  stranded  and  fought  for  by  adverse  parties,  some 
two  hundred  men  were  landed  near  Prescott,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
occupy  a  strong  position  known  :is  Windmill  Point,  about  a  mile  further 
down  the  river.  On  the  arrival  of  Captain  Van  Cleve's  steamboat  at  Og- 
densburgh the  next  morning,  she  was  taken  possession  of,  first  by  the  in- 
surgents for  their  own  purposes,  and  subsequently  by  the  marshal  and 
military  officers  of  the  American  government  for  an  infringement  upon 
the  rights  of  the  British  and  the  neutral  policy  of  the  United  States. 

The  notorious  Dili  Johnson,  now  become  "the  hero  of  the  lakes,"  was, 
with  his  boats,  had  in  immediate  requisition ;  he  crossed  the  river  back  and 
forth  a  number  of  times,  with  volunteers  for  the  new  service,  and  was  ad- 
dressing a  crowd  of  idlers  on  the  American  shore  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, when  Colonel  Worth,  with  a  body  of  tro«»|)s,  put  a  stttp  to  further  pro- 
needings  of  that  sort.  Karly  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  two  British 
•teamers  arrived  at  Prescott  with  a  reinfoi  cement  of  men  for  Fort  Wel- 
lington, as  well  as  a  supply  of  cannon  ana  bombs,  with  which  they  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  patriot  camp.  It  is  said  tha  assaihints  were 
on  this  occasi(Mi  repulsed,  wiih  the  loss  of  a  htindred  men.  On  the  14lh. 
they  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  patriot*,  for  peroiissicm  to  bury  (ht^r  dead, 
which  was  granted;  subsequently,  it  is  hIso  said,  a  like  request  was  re- 
fused the  patriots  by  the  British,  and  lh«  bearer  of  the  "rebel"  flag  shot 
down. 

On  the  16th,  an  additional  force  of  loyalists  arriving  at  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, they  wer>  able  completely  to  aurnnind  the  men  at  the  Windmill; 
when,  after  a  hard  day's  battle,  the  aminuniiion  ol  the  pairiolN  failing,  they 
were  coinpelleo  to  surrender.  On  thii  day,  according  to  the  account  o' 
Dr.  Thelh-r  (who  whs  there,  ngaili  embarked  in  search  of  glory,  though 
one  would  ■uppok?  his  ardour  inuct  have  been  a  trifla  chilled  by  tlie  ai 
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^^^^^■^l!lS;^:^i^,^^;S^lot  a  halt.  swin,in.  ,.r  hi- 

Wl,  .ncludiiiff  Captain  Drumm ond  The  IK^  T"  ^"^  '"''"^^  "ffi'^"*. 
one  V«n  Schuultz,  a  brave  but  u  fortunate  pSi,h'  "^T  [='^""n«"ded  by 
?f  I'^«^«"'  0'  '"«  native  land,  Td  wEse^h-l  '  '^*'"  ^'^'^  """"f'"  <■"' 
fated  Warsaw.  When  driven  to  derDSoni!'  ^''^'""F  «Sonie8%t  ill- 
the  enemy  the  flag  of  truce  a  id  bS/h.  i?- '**' "PP"'^''  '*»«  o«'«'-ing  t„ 
-nd  die  ,n  the  oonlest;  but'fiJe  daTfal^;'  TH  u  T"''  ^""'^  ^*'"  hi 
•nd  made  them  indifTe/ent  to  thei?7ate  "tLv^^  ^7'^""  '^•'•''-  '^""•^B*'- 
^ader  was  hunjr;  thus  Derishinff  If  TL  ^^7  y^'^ed.  and  their  brave 
Twenty.three  of^he  more^r"  m  Sf „?  offeSderi'^ /^'  °^  '^'^^^^''^  y«»«-« 
from  there,  a/ter  trial,  were  trai  Fn  ri^??  v  '  '^'^  "^"'  '"  iJngland,  and 
Jiainder  of  the  captives  afLr  a  i^^.^"'  ^""  I^'«'"a"'8  land.  The  re- 
released.  P   ^^'  ■'"^'^  •* '"»'  '^nd  imprisonment  in  Canada,  were 

Thus  was  this  wild  "rebellion"  finaiu,  i.  ^  ^ 
failed,  signally  failed;  though^erh"  'K^^"^^^^^^  ?»  >»  .P"'"*«  it  had 
own.g  altogether  to  a  want  of  Iha-  eneV^l  anH  I  .'?'''Tv'^  '■"*'"'^  *" 
the  cinruinstances.  have  been  reasrmLwF  "''  ''i^  "''"«''  '"'gl't,  under 
ers  The  result  of  all  the  S| oJdS  ami  t?r!;'''.''  t"""  ''«  "^'^^'"«'  "'«'- 
matter  of  course,  has  *m«  been  m/.  ,  fl-  •  '""^"'V''  however,  Himost  as  a 
of  the  Canadian  L'overnLnt      m1  Jn£^  re-orgnnization 

complained  of  by  the  French  have  b,"pn  Jh  ,  ^^'  *y^"'''  "'*""«  «''h  reason 
m  both  provinces  much  strenSed  or  ni^tf  "'^ '''*=  ^"'^'^  ""'horily 
ranted  ,..  saying,  firmly  established  '  ^  ^^P'"'  ^^  *^«  «™  '''iher  war- 

.re!.;"iS;;;  SSnCJ  i;^S"  «  ^'^-^  '-«  P-t,  ex.roi«ed  ex- 
laud  for  parlicipaUon  iVtL  moJfl. P''"'''^""'"d«'"'^  to  New-Hol- 
Canadas.'  TUegrJZiZyZuoZ^^^^  '"  "-""o'^tio-ize  the 

doned  an,!  rcuri'd  to  Ihe'i^h  f/nes  The  Fri  wr"*'";'''  ^'''"  ^««"  P""- 
provice  who  were  apprehended  for  beinis^dp^r/'"''"'""'' ,"'"'♦'« '^^^«' 
ter,  have  also  been  recalled  from  L.?;  7^  .^^^  concerned  in  the  mat. 
esla.es  and  rank  in  scSe^y  rt  "re'd'tolhr ^  mV'"'  ^'"'"-  ^••""''«-"«d 
calfnMr.ihe.«|;n,dofBarbadoes,WHVpadi  ;„«t^;r  ff'""''"'  "''""  ''*'  "•«- 
III  liquidation  of  u  o]„i,n  of  his  of  s,„,C..         .    "^^^'''^  ainouni  of  money. 

ernme.t  of  Lower  Canada,  t  ^pX^^!^ ^^^^l^'  «g--«  ^he  goll 

SKb-;-;rS:l~ 

.  About  the  «anie  time  was  hr..  .ol.t       r        '?'"^'  PemleiniHry. 
I  n.ted  States,  a  Hi.i   c ommince      .1   .     1    '"''  "i**  «"("-«^'"«  Court  of  the 
"f  Pl..ladelph.H,  ..r;irt7     ee«  HI    :  e'm^f/''^^^^^      ^lephen  Girart 
serted,  and  with  Si.inethinff  of  nIaiiH  h  lit.   „  ."'*'  <="n'plainaiii8  as- 

the  funds  of  the  .ilUHthoTtiltr  h  .?  aJler'^r'''"'"'''  "'"'  '*"'"•'  ^' 
lengihv  arguments  pro  and  con  I  eir  !».,  '^I'^.  P""«'"  hearing  of 
ci.e  of'no  particular  i„te"fe,i!  '"'"'"" '*'"'='"'^«''  "P""  the  cler- 

^^!:!i;lS^^!^'^:^Z:^r^  if^  •;?-[  Mr/-  nnron.  wer. 
•«'.  JoHeph  Stor,,  of  Massachuse  ts .  im'iih  Th    ^  ""'^ '    "*/""""'  •'«"■ 
i*'"!  MU-an,  of  Ohio;    Henry   ffl„in    of  p''PT' *'^ '^^^^■^''•'k, 
Wayne,  of  Georgia;    Philip T  Km  r' .f/i^'''''^'*''"*'' =   J'<"'«"«  M 
lonnessee;  Johi,  M'Kinlej.^f  AiKa   '  "«'"""   ''"'•"  ^^"'^"n  of 

•-at  of  «overn,nent  <.f  Sits 'inStiLd"  Is  J'lt'r"^^  ""'"•  'h. 

'<•»•"  l...er„,ed  in  h  society  of  nJw  Zeajat^de  '.      w    ^'.""'  '•■"''•">  ''"• 

of  Jona»han  Cill«v .  ...^  „„.;i..  .u.  T'^J'^""^'*'     VVe  allude  to  the  .l«uih 

.-.  „.^  >„c«ug.B«r  ffiu.i  h.ve  raged,  from  uij 
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opening  acenc  of  the  tragic  act,  lo  the  hour  when  its  prmcipal  perw 
iritors  were  decided  still  fit  lo  hold  seats  in  the  nation.u  eouneil.  Jt  w- 
curred  as  follows :  The  unforlunate  Cilley  (a  newly  elected  inembei 
ironi  Maine),  soon  after  assuming  his  scat,  took  occasion  in  a  speech  o< 
some  length  and  spirit,  to  reflect  with  great  severity  upon  the  diaractei 
ol  many  of  Ins  associate!  who  were  politically  opposed  t<»  him.    James 

WuTl'f  ^^T\'^  r^^r^^'  '■"^'"'S  particularly  aggrieved,  Took  upo\ 
himself  the  task  of  calling  the  offender  lo  aceonnt.     The  Hon.  Mr   W 
J.  Graves,  of  Kentucky,  consented  to  act  as  bearer  of  Mr.  Webb's  let* 
ter ;  but  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  Mr.  Cilley  lo  accept  of  the 
note  (rom  Mr   Webb.     Indignaut  thereat,  Mr.  Graves  assumed  u/ be  very 
much  offended  himself,  and  demanded  of  Mr.    Cilley  whether  he   Mr 
Graves,  was  not  4  gentleman  1     The   momber'from  Maine  iiistanliv  rei 
plied  that  he  hiyi  always  considered  him  such,  and  should  siill  so  con- 
"'?'■      u TI^"«,^fu  '*  T  ')?'  »«<-'«8««"ly  follow  he  slu.uld  have  any  dis- 
pule  with  Mr.  Webb.     Mr.  Graves  said  he  thought  differently-la.  d  oer- 
eniptorily   required  Mr.  Cilley  to  accept   a   challenge  from  either   Mr 
Webb  or  himsell-or,  to  retract  what  he  had  said  in  debate.     Mr.  Ciller 
very  naturally  refused,  at  first,  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  but  he  was 
at  length  weak  enough  to  accept  of  a  challenge  from  Graves.     The  due 
was  fought  with  rifles,  at  eighty  pa-es,  the  mmuUa  being  arranged  by 
Hon.  Henry  A.  VVise,  and  George  W.  Jones.     Two  shots  were  exchanKed 
wuhonl  eftect,  when  Mr.    Wise  (.econd  to  Mr.  Graves),  announced  £t 
he  should  propose  to  "shorlen  ihe  distance"  if  no  one   whs   killed  or 
mmnuHl  by  the  next  exchange.     He  also  "announced"  lo  the  parties,  that 
a  select  few,  lor  whose  honour  he  could  vouch,  stood  at  a  distance  tak  n>ra 
bird  s  eye  view  of  Ihe  jport-bul  that,  as  this  was  contrary  to  the  rufes 
of  etiquette  acknowledged  among  duellists,  if  the  principals  in  this  Ken- 
ilemanly  affair  desired  it,  he  would  go  and  drive  the  intruders  olF.    No 
obection  being  made,  the  third  shots  were  exchanged— and  Mr.  Cilley  fell 
dead      Jim,  though  these  events,  so  disgraceful  to  all  concerned,  were  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished  at  the  seal  of  goveiiimeni,  it  was  far  otherwise 
ihnmghoul  the  country.     A  storm  of  indignation  was  ponied  upon  the 
heads  of  the  offenders  from  the  great  mass  of  the  conimunily. 

Death  swept  away  this  year-by  explosion  on  board  the  stcam  packet 
Pulaski,  ol  Charleston,  one  hundred  and  sixty  persons;  by  explosion  on 
board  the  Mississippi  steamer  Moselle,  near  the  wharf  at  Cinciiinalli,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ;  by  fire  on  board  the  lake  steamer  WHshiiigton,  near 
Buffalo,  hlly  more.  In  April,  at  Ualiiniore,  Hon.  Isanc  M'luin,  of  Mary- 
land;  at  the  same  place.  Captain  J.  L.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  N.;  same  place, 

"r  V  /m"'"""',."'^  '^'^J""-  '"  New- York,  m  90,  Lorenzo  Di^ponte,  ibe 
" friend  of  Mozart."  In  Boston,  Nathaniel  Bowdilch,  L.  L.  D.  At  Platts- 
burgh,  New. York, j:  80,  Major-genen.l  Mooers.  In  New-Hampshire, 
Judge  \V  I, .gate,  «  99.  In  Vlabama,  Hon.  J.  Lawler.  In  KentuckC,  Cai*- 
tain  Oat  Iff,  a  pioneer— the  "companion  of  Uoone."  In  Tev.as,  hy  gui- 
cide.  Colonel  Grayson.  At  Sing-Sing,  New- York,  Commodore  Creigh 
ton.  U.  h.  N.  At  Hudson,  New-York,  Captain  Coffin,  .t:  9'J.  of  Nan- 
tucket. At  HunlBville,  Alabama,  Colonel  Lindsay.  U.  S.  A.  At  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  General  William  H.  Ashley;  same  place,  by  murder.  Judce 
Dougherty.  At  Philadelphia  Commodore  Rodger.,  senior  off.,  er  U.  S.  N. 
In  New.  York,  C().nmodore  Woolsey ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  in  the  lale  war 
he  induced  a  Briiish  party  by  stiamgem  to  go  up  nn  American  creek,  for- 
aginjr— and  then  suddenly  rushed  upon  them  wilh  a  small  body  of  rifle- 
men, crymg  fiercely  "Charge  !  charge  r-whereupon  the  Unions  threw 
down  Iheir  arms  and  yielded  at  discretion,  Woolsey  marching  up  to  their 
chief  (whom  he  had  seen  before)  with  "Why,  .Major  Pophain,  what  on 
earth  brought  yon  herel"  and  he  replying.  ••"Well.  WocUey.  ih.s  is  the 
flrgl  ti..50  I  «ver  hoard  uf  a  rifle  corps  charging !"    InNew-^     an*.  \]e* 
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elevHled  t„  the  papal  chair  in  1^23,  on  JheS  h  of  Pius  Vli     l-.H   "^^ 
made  way  for  Castiglione,  Pius  Vlil  ^^ '  '*'"^  "°^ 

As  <-arly  as  i]]e  bfgiiiiiing  of  1837,  Ihe  Icnislature  of  ihe  8l»u  nf  M.i.. 

8entHt'm!rr'  ''''"J'J'".''  ^*'".*'''"  '"  Congress  be  m,/r««.rf,  anu  our  repre- 
SSTsj'V""'^'''  '«  ^"''«^''«"''  ^"  obtain  a  speedy  adj-usiment^rthe 

8t«tpnr'\7'""""''""^''''Pi''"'"'''  forcing  a  settlement  of  the  m-.tter   the 

x;;v:z:;rss?.:^™^rf';,fi^1;-A!:fr,:^£' 

onricer  refusing  to  hold  him,  however,  he  was  set  at  liberiv      l).       '        ' 

S't'-kirSl'V'^"^?  '''^"''''""  '"  r;^t^Jroffence"fX•  w,n  'LeT'd 
for  rm  fi?  •„  ;  '?7  """"  ''*'"'"  "Pr-'i'^'-'ded.  and  sent  U.  Predcr  ck  on 
fo    CO  hMfmenl  unt.l  h.s  caso  could  be  submitted  to  S.r  Jolm  HTrvev 

iiui  o(  uer,  upon  consideratior.  caused  Mr.  Greeley  to  be  ..(T,-"  d  s  dT 
charge  mm  durance,  provided  .,o  would  agree  to  go  and  offe  d  „o  "o  ^ 
Uen.g  hlled  wnh  patriousm,  .».r  citizen  of^Maine  Vfused  to  do  L    a nd 

egress  for  r.-,ai;   .;,r«e  mon..     --being  committed  23d  May,  and  r" ;.>ased 

i^:;;^K7r;it?:r^^f^;5:^;:;:--'- 

mov^d'u,J".n::!?'„'^*'ff^'''""''  ^'"'•'"'  »'«»"»' "-n-'or  from  Maine,  having 

--_ — .,..,__j^.,.  ^„  .jj.j^g  jj  jj,j.,.pj.  jjjjj.  j.^..,  .j^^ 


/- 
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V  ii    !  •  .  ^r'i?""  ^^^  •""""'  *'  *''"  *'««'^  of  'lie  Schoodic  to  the  north 
west  «„^ie  of   Nova-Scoiia-ihe  British  commissionera  hnviu/pefused 

^H^.r"*''  according  to  the  treaty,  any  farther  Ihaii  Mnrs'  Hill! 

w  t.iie  the  case  stood  thus,  about  the  beginning  of  October.  Guvemn, 
Kent  addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Harvey,  of  New-Brunswick,  with  thi 
11  formation  that  he  had  just  appointed  a  body  of  twelve  niei  as  cm  mis 
8  oners  of  Maine  to  explore  the  disputed  territory,  for  ge  ol.' H '"  ""d" 
other  purposes,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  state  l.'J  Iturf 
requirnig  the  same  to  be  done.  Governor  Harvey  replied,  in  el&  JS 
n^.Jr''^.'**  ""  great  utility  in  the  measure,  particLrly  at  tl  a  'time 
pending  the  action  of  Congress ;  nevertheless,  he  should  offer  .u.  mS 
men  to  iheir  proceedings,  so  long  as  they  confined  their  ob"erva8onM 
strictly  to  the  debatable  territory.  "oservationa 

The  next  flourish  of  trumpets  originated  with  Governor  Fairfi.']d  thp 
newly-eleced  successor  of  Kdward  Kent,  in  the  gubernalurbl  d  air  o1 
Maine  Rightly  judging  that  he  co.dd  not  better  oblige  his  c  lui^^^ 
t..an  by  chiming  in  with  their  views  relative  to  the  New-Zn^wTck  con 
troversy.  he  addressed,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1839,  a  c..nfid;-  t.aT messa^I 
to  the  legislature  of  his  state.  recomn.endi.iV  the  passaH  i  JSon 
empowering  the  Maine  land-agent  to  proceed  to  the  Aroostook  rve  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  disperse  certain  trespassers,  who,  it  was  said  we  e 

tlu^  "f^"'K'"«  ^'T^.  P"'^"'"'  «'"1  ^'  'hat  time  extensively  LngS 
in  cutting  umber  on  the  lands  claimed  by  the  state  of  Maii.e.^  a -S 
mgly.  on  the  day  following  the  reception  of  this  message  the  anTxed 
resolution  passed  both  houses:  ^  '         dii.iexed 

.^'l^T^"?'  .P*\*h®  land-agembeand  is  hereby  authorized  and  required 

to  employ  forthwith  sufficient  force  to  arrest,  detain,  and  i.ni.ri.s.,,;"  i  ner 

sons  found  trespassing  on  the  territory  ofthis  State,  as  bounce    ami  esS- 

lislied  by  the   treaty  of  1783,  and  that  the  land  agent  be  am        her^^^^^^^ 

empowered  to  dispose  of  all  th.  teams,  lumber  and  othe      ,  .e.iX  ,2 

he  hands  and  possession  of  said  trespassers,  in  such  way  and  mm.uer  a" 

he  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient  at  the  lime,  by  desin.yi,,.,  •.,,.  i? 

or  otherwise      And  that  the  sum  <,f  ten  thousand  d.dlars  ',e  am?  I,er>  bTis 

appropriated  f<.r  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  resolve  into  HU-ct,  ai.d  il.al 

he  governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council,  be  and  is  herel,y  aui  lorized 

o  dniw  Ins.  warrant  from  time  to  lime,  for  such  sums  as  may  be  require? 

Inr  the  purposes  alorcsaid.  •'       "^H"""! 

"  Appkoveo  : 
"  '^"'"""•y  24.  1839.  JOHN  FAIRFIELD  " 

Thus  authorized  to  act,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mclntire,  land-a^ent  artnmoa 

Sl^v  m'-n 'xvln'^h 'w  «f/«""^«<='V«""ty.  a-.d  a  for^e  of  o.Th  himdrd  a'l.d 
filiy  m,'n.  which  was  deemed  sufficient  for  any  probable  enicna-n.-v.  made 
their  preparations  and  departed.  On  the  12t},  of  Febr.  arv"  Lse  men 
encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Madawaska.  Mr.  Mdntire  ami  "li! 
other  leaders  of  the  party  p«s,sing  along  a  short  distance  fnrti.e  .  a  'l  put 
ling  up  for  the  night  at  a  h.iuso  about  three  miles  within  the  ackiimvleriged 
American  border.  Mere,  about  midnight,  ihey  were  soize.l  l,y  acmsider 
able  bo.ly  o  armed  men.  and  conveyed  across  the  lin^  ;  and  the  next  da» 
nn  ;.n«;""^l^h**"''*'*^';'^'/"  ^^«ii«'-ickton,  New-BrUM.wick.  ami  lliero  im- 

Maine,  u.ianthorized,  who  in  retaliaiion  for  the  abdiicing  of  t|»„r  land 
agent,  seized  upon  the  British  warden  of  the  disputed  terri.ory.  Mr 
McLatiahltn:  ami  also  I.roke  nito  ner  maje-iv's  arsenal  «i  Woodcock 
and  Hhsiructed  therefrom  a  quantity  of  arms,  military  stores.  &c. 

I  Ins  ■"•"••r  w»,  ,hjly  set  forth  in  a  proclamaiion,  on  the  13tli  of  Febru 
*r\,  by  ••bir  John  Harvey.  K.  C.  3.  and  K.  U.  H.,"  who  by  the  saint 
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capture  of  his  land-agent  ^^V^"^^ ^r^^S^^lndZZ^:'^ 
needing,"  which  demanded  instant  attention.  He  also  anuou  ced  thaf  he 
o?n,.lT  f^'^  a  special  messenger  to  New-Brunswick  f^rtrepurpose 
way  S'V'J  1„^„*'J:  ^^  he  provincial  government  countenanced'^ia^anj 
way  iiiis     Kidnapping    of  American  citizens. 

The  reply  of  the  governor  of  New-Brunswick  to  the  executive  of 
Maiiie,i.pon  h.8  requ.su.on  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Mclntire,  waf  courteous 
but  firm.  lU  stated  to  Governor  Fairfield,  that  the  aitoniey-ge  ."  ral  "' 
the  province,  upon  an  examination  of  the  afl-air.  was  of  opii.h.if  that  the 
offence  cmnnulted.  or  contemplated,  was  rather  against  the  law  .f  nations 
S  h/fJ"H'  ?'  ''"'^"^  New-Brunswick;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
to  be  decided  upon  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  to  which  ti^e 
case  would  be  referred  In  the  meantime,  however.  Mr.  Mcln  ire  wal 
allowed  his  liberty  on  parole  that  be  would  appear  to  answer  in  VJ^! 
Brunswick,  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so. 

the^feleasr  oT^f  fl.'f  !f.  "/I""'  ?u"''"'"\  ^''"^'^^  ""'^^''^  immediately 
the  release  of  Mr.  McLaughlin,  the    warden  of  the  province,  also  uoofi 

sTto  do  '"S  r  1""''^  '"  ''"  """';"'"^«  "f  Maine.'^whcnuvcr  roqS 
80  10  do  1  hen  followed  a  pr.,test  from  Uie  solicitor-gencral  ..f  New- 
Bruns w.ck,  by  order,  exp.^essing  jrreHt  surprise  at  the  action  of  a  I,  Jsla.ure 

S  .  w  "  .  ^"''"P^"""'  ^y  '"  "'■""''^  '■"^^«'  «f  a  '^rritory  wh.c.h  U  wC 
well  understood  was  by  treaty  to  remain  a  neutral  around  until  tl  e  Vea- 

^upl't'r.T'';'^  "u"'^  definitely  arrange  the  difficulties.  It  was  £ 
Slated  that  Sir  John  Harvey  had  been  expressly  ordered  by  his  sovereifin 
to  hold  the  disputed  territory  inviolate,  and  he  Should  do  so.  '*"''"'='Sn 
1  hut  IS  to  say.  by  sending  a  formidable  body  of  his  regulars  to  the 
scene  of  con.ent.on.  Governor  Harvey  meant  to  force  all  others  ,ff  he 
premises  Upon  this,  the  governor  of"  Maine  immediately  addressed  aS 
emstle  to  his  excellency,  the  g.iveriior  of  Massachusetts,  whose  state  Imd 
also  Hu  interest  in  the  lands  in  debate,  requesting  the  views  of  the  execu- 

of\1.«t"«.u'  '"."'":.'f''y'"'M^''""""^"'8  'he  countenance  and  co-operation 
of  that  ancient  and  honourable  commonwealth.  Governor  Everet  rcDlied 
by  addressing  a  communi(|ation  to  his  own  state  legislature,  eiich.^.nj  he 
documents  o  Governor  Fairfield ;  the  result  of  which  wis.  the  s  eedy' 
passage  by  that  body,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  deiiuncia  o  y  o'  the 
course  of  the  province  of  New-Urunswi,;k,  and  declaratory  ..f  t^Hr  fixed 
determination  to  support  the  state  of  Maine  in  any  exiuency  which  iniihl 

Thus  sustained,  the  peop'.e  of  the  extreme  east  set  about  their  brlliire 
rent  preparations  with  groat  spirit,  drafting  milii.a.  organizing  volunteers 
and  purchasing  munitions.  In  the  heat  of  these  progeelngs,  however  news' 
.•ached  them  of  the  arrival  hard  by.  uf  a  very' extensivl  consign  ,  ;  t  of 

SlV''r"T  !^''Vy'  ''^i"^  ''"•^  heei/ early  de«„atchedSnm     om 
Huiifax.  Cork,  and  elsewhere.     In  view  of  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
English  a.lniini«.iralio.i,  Congress  deemed  it  high  time  to  beaiii  also  and 
do  a  l.ule  something.     The  following  act.  therefore.  Is  the  Sxt  s  ep  i 
wards  a  coiuenlralion  of  the  diiricully  :  ^ 

'^1  ^j^J^"""^/"  »*  ?'■«•"''""  »/  'A*  United  Stater  addittmal  povers  for 
ih,  dtftnce  „J  the  United  Stales,  in  certain  cases,  against  inrafiU  and  lor 
tther  purposes.  ■' 

■<i?L'^'TT^'  ^y  ^''®  ^«"»'«»"d  ""'««  of  Heprcsentatives  of  the  United 
Unu^  q.  ^"'r"'"  '".^"i"*'"."  ""^''''''^d.  That  the  president  oi  the 
tiiilca  dilutes  bo,  and  he  hereby  is,  auihgrjied  to  rs-iH!  a'sy 
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furiXL^  ?'*" L^"''""  *°  enforce,  by  arms,  her  claims  to  exclosivo 

t ween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  for  that  purpose,  to  em 
ploy  the  naval  an*  military  forces  of  the  United  sStates.and  suchporiions 
of  the  militia  as  he  may  <feem  it  advisable  to  call  into  service.      ^ 
««rJi^o    r  n     it''*'-^"o***"  "•"<='«''•  That  the  militia  when  called  into  the 

"  An  ».,  .  "'*  ^T%^  ^i**"  ^y  "*""*'  °f  '*''»  ''«'•  «'  of  the  act  entit  ed 
An  act  io  provide  for  the  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
tne  Linion.  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal  the  ac 
now  ,nf..rce  for  those  purposes."  may,  if  in  the  opinion  of  the  pres.deiu 
of  the  United  States  the  public  interest  requires  it,  be  compelled  to  serve 
for  a  term  not  exceedintr  six  months  after  the  arrival  at  their  place  0/ 
rendezvous,  in  any  one  year,  unless  sooner  discharged. 

«f  »k!"  ?--.-|*««'*V'/'""rT*''  '""l"*''  That,  in  the  event  of  actual  invasion 
of  the  territorv  of  iW  United  States  by  any  foreign  power,  or  of  imT 
.  nent  danger  of  sueh  invasion  discovered,  in  his  opinion,  to  exist  befj^e 
Congress  can  be  convened  to  act  upon  the  subject,  the  president  be  a,  5 
he  hereby  is,  authorized,  if  he  deem  the  same  expedient,  to  accept  te 
services  of  any  number  of  volunteers  not  exceeding  fifty  thousand,  n  the 

rZ'nP'?"/'!*'  ^"^  '"  ^^^  '"''  *""*"«'!  "  An  act  authorizing  ihe  pr;s"lent 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  services  of  volunteers,  and  lo  raisein 
23/183?    '^''^""^"'  *''"  "^^"Sooas  or  mounted  riflemen,"  approved  May 

Skc.  4.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
continireMcies  provided  for  in  this  act,  the  president  of  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  authorized  to  complete  the  public  armed  vessels  now  authorized 
by  law  and  to  equip,  man,  and  employ,  in  actual  service,  all  the  naval 
force  of  the  United  States;  and  to  build,  purchase,  charter,  or  arm.  eauio 
and  man  such  vessels  and  steamboats  on  the  northern  lakes  and  rivera 
whose  waters  communicate  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  as 
he  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  the  United  States  from  invasion  from 
that  quarter. 

Sec  5— And  be  it  farther  enacted,  That  the  sum  of  ten  niiIlioi.„  of  dol- 
lars IS  hereby  appropriated  and  placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  puroose  of 
executing  Uie  provisions  of  this  act;  to  provide  for  which  the  secretary 
or  the  treasury  18  authorized  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
sstates,  and  to  cause  to  be  issued  certificates  of  stock,  sioned  by  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  for  the  sum  to  be  borrowed,  or  any  part  iliere- 
01 ;  and  the  same  to  be  sold  upon  the  best  terms  that  may  be  offered  after 
public  notice  lor  proposals  for  the  same  :  Provtded,  That  no  cii.Ta.rement 
or  contra.tt  shall  be  entered  into  which  shall  preclude  the  United "States 
from  reimbursing  any  sum  or  sums  thus  borrowed  after  the  expiration  of 
five  yeiirs  froni  the  Ist  of  January  next;  and  that  the  rale  of  interest 
Shall  not  exceed  five  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

Sec.  G.—Awibe  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  outfit  and  salary  of  a  apeJial  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain:  Pro„ided,  The  president  of  the  United  States 
•hall  deem  it  expedient  to  appoint  the  s.ime. 

Sue.  7.-~And  be  tt  further  enacted,  That  in  the  event  of  either  of  the 
contingencies  provided  for  in  the  first  and  third  sections  of  this  aet.  the 
president  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorized  to  apply  a  part  not  ex- 
ceeding one  million  of  the  appropr-ation  made  in  this  act,  to  repairing  or 
■rining  foriifiitations  along  the  sea-bnard  and  frontier. 

Sec.  H.—And  be  it  further  enac.'ed,  Tlwt  whenever  militia  or  volunteers 
tro  called  into  the  service  of  the  United  Slates.  th«v  shall  h>.v«  the  orran- 
ization  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  receivi  the  r-ime  pay 
and  ailowHncua.  '^ 
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H^ion  of  the  next  Congresl  "and  ,X^,''.  „^^^^^^^^  ™*^""^  «'  'he  (Irst 

(S,gned)  /    'JAMES  K.  POLK, 

Sptaker  0/ the  JIousc  0/ Representattvu 
WILLIAM  R.  KING, 
(AnDrovcdi  Pre^tdenl  pro  tern.  0/  the  Senat,, 

March  IClsSy^  ^-  ^AN  BUREN. 

once  voted  asum  of  ilOOoS)  to  hp  ^I".."":?'"'''*'^,  °".  *'"'  26th,  and  at 
raise  men  to  go  o  he  aKf  Npw  Rn  .  ^'^w*'^'."'  "^ '*>«  governor,  to 
.ere  ordered  fo  be  fLelr/lyraLd"^^^^^  '^^"'•'''^  ™«" 

Fois^rrht'S^H^^^^^^^^^^^^^  between  Mr. 

government  of  th     Canadas      In  ppinf  m    vilu-  '*""  ^^^  P^'^"' 

..r,  "Government  House, 

,<„  .  'I'RKDERicToif,  (N.  B.)  March  7  IfllQ 

men.  .o  far  as  may  b„  depcSIm  SjSihinS     ^ '  '^      ^  ^"""''''  """'«» 
"  To  His  Excellency,  GovEimoii  FAiKnito,"  4c. 

of^l'!;,!;°"S''".'''""°'"""  "«i»f"Clory  to  the  |to»eriiorof  the  at.!. 

wm^mm 
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The  executive  of  the  slate  of  New- York  at  this  time,  William  11 
Seward,  thought  the  iiorth-eHstern  boundary  question  a  sutiicienti y  naiiona. 
one  todein.'iiid  from  him  an  opinion  respecting  the  propriety  of 'an  Hction 
with  reffireitce  '.hereto  by  the  state  let^islature.  His  remarks  were  as 
follows  ;  ami,  we  may  as  well  add,  his  views  seemed  to  be  fully  concurred 
in,  not  by  the  legislature  merely,  but  by  the  people  generally. 

*'  While  the  several  state  governments  sliould  carefully  abstain  from 
any  act,  that  might  in  any  degree  interfere  with  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  federal  government,  it  is  obvious  that  occasions  may  arise 
in  which  they  ought  to  make  known  to  that  government,  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  to  any  aggrieved  sister  state,  that  we  arc  an  united  people, 
jealous  of  our  sovereignty,  and  determined  to  resist  aggression  upon  the 
rights  or  territory  of  the  Union.  The  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress 
above  referred  to,  provisionally  contemplates  that  the  country  may,  during 
the  lecess  of  that  body,  be  compelled  to  assume  an  attitude  of  defence 
against  a  foreign  power,  and  seems  therefore  to  present  one  of  those 
occasions  which  call  for  such  an  expression  on  the  part  of  the  several 
States. 

"  The  measures  adopted  by  Congress  seem  to  me  to  have  been  wisely 
designed  tu  preserve  the  existing  inestimable  relations  of  peace  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  the 
stale  of  Maine,  and  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  nation.  It 
can  scarcely  be  believed  that  enlightened  Christian  nations,  bound  to  each 
other  in  peculiar  relations  of  feeling  and  of  interest,  will  unnecessarily 
sutfer  the  harmony  existing  between  them  to  be  interrupted.  The  govern 
uients  of  both,  as  well  as  their  individual  citizens,  are  under  the  strongeg 
obligations  to  cultivate  every  disposition  to  amity,  and  to  repress  all  ten- 
dencies lo  hostile  action.  At  the  same  time,  peace  is  seldom  the  lot  ni 
any  n;uion  which  does  not  on  all  proper  occasions,  manifest  that  it  knows 
its  rights,  and  will  at  all  hazards  maintain  them.  1  respectfully  callyoui 
attention  lo  the  subject,  under  the  expectation  that  an  expression  on  our 
part  of  concurrence  in  the  policy  of  the  general  government,  will  contri- 
bute to  avert  the  calamity  of  war,  and  secure  the  speedy  and  honourable 
adjustment  of  the  existing  difiiculties  between  this  country  and  Great 
Britain." 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress,  held  the  following  language  with  relation  to  the  progress  of 
negotiations  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute: 

"For  the  settlement  of  our  northeastern  boundary,  the  proposition 
provided  by  Great  Britain  for  a  commission  of  exploration  and  survey, 
has  been  received — and  a  counter  project,  including  also  a  provision  for 
the  certain  and  final  adjustment  of  the  limits  in  dispute,  is  now  before  the 
British  government  for  its  consideration.  A  just  regard  to  the  delicate 
state  of  this  question,  and  a  proper  respect  for  the  natural  impatience  of 
the  state  of  .Maine,  not  less  than  a  conviction  that  the  negotiation  has 
been  already  protracted  longer  than  is  prudent  on  the  part  of  either  govern 
ment,  have  led  me  to  believe  that  the  present  favourable  moment  should 
un  no  aircount  be  suffered  to  pass  without  putting  the  question  forever  al 
rt'St.  I  feel  confident  that  tne  government  of  her  Britannic  majesty  will 
take  the  same  view  of  this  subject,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  governed  by 
desires  equally  strong  and  sincere  foi  the  amicable  termination  of  the 
controversy. 

"  To  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  questions  of  boundary  lines,  especially 
those  described  in  regions  unoccupied,  and  but  partially  known,  is  to  be 
added  in  our  country  the  embarrassment  necessarily  arising  out  of  our 
constituliim,  by  which  the  general  government  is  made  the  organ  ofnego 
tiatiug,  and  deciding  upon  the  particular  interests  of  the  stales  on  whosf 
frontiers  these  lines  are  to  be  traced-     To  avoid  another  controversy  iu 
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V'liich  a  8lale  Bovernment  might  riglitfuUv  claim  to  hav*.  h.r  ™vv 

tocallllie  ailenlion  of  the  goveniineia  of  Great   IJritai..t.  «.    .1         ^ 

Ohent.  1  he  commissioners  appointed  under  that  arti.-J«  hu  .h-  1 
governments  having  differed  in  their  opinions,  mide.epaii'erenSfs  .7 
cord.nx  ,0  us  stipulations,  upon  the  pcunts  of  d.saSement  Tmnh^; 
differences  are  now  to  be  submitted  to  the  arbilratiSn  of  s  me  friin^^ 
soveroio,,  or  state.  The  disputed  point  should  brsett?edr.l  .hi)  ^ 
esignated.  before  the  territorial  government  of  wh  ch  ''.^^e  of  1!^ 
boundaries,  lakes    is  p  ace  in  the  Union  »«  a  <Si!.«r    o..  i  i      1  .'* 

cordial  co-operation  o^he  Shll'h  gre^n^ut  effec     1  .itl^e"?^"  ''^ 
Ihe  propus.lion  of  the  Ame.ican  government  to  Great  B     a  n  aDoeared 
to  be.  a  mutual  appointment  of  commissioners  with  power  to    e^o^t?p» 
final  adjustment  of  the  matter,  either  in  London  or  at   he'eu;'?/' ^'^h 
ngton.      1  he  project  met  with  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bmish  ittht 

0  asce.  tarn  where  the  line  really  was  "  or  of  rijht  ought  to  be  "  and  hln 
issue  a  declaration  which  would  fully  persuade  the  Americans  of  tho 
^ame.  These  men  were  Col.  Mudge  and  Mr.  FeathersSugh  the  firs^ 
a  valuable  and  gentlemanly  officer  of  Great  Britain  ihP  Ih  '  .  lln!  i 
official  of  the  United  Stated.  They  arrived  aCt  lie  m.Jdie  o  fTuS 
upon  the  scene  of  difficulty,  and  with  c.mimendab  e  ala™  Uy  co"Llred 
their  labours.  After  three  months  spent  in  sage  observat  Ls  al,  na  h» 
rugged  ndges  of  the  northern  wilderness.  winter^setlhfJ  in  iJeyeft^their 

st.aiSt'th'.':^  '''''T.^'''  ^t"^'"''''  Enough,  howelerf  ha?  been 
ascertained  by  hese  scientific  gentlemen,  to  enable  tliem  to  make  areDort 
HI  so.ne  fifty-odd  pages  folio  to  her  majesty's  government  iirwhicHK 
settled  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  as  they  foiXTn^ag  ^d  L  ^^ 
bitable  right  of  Great  Britain  to  all  the  territory  in  questir  and  if  a  vthma 
more  too.  This  sapient  conclusion  of  these  e.^inee!;  was  c33 
cated  as  speedily  as  might  be.  in  a  very  dignified  and  decisive  mZerbv 
govlrtrmeiT'^""  °"  '''"^'  "'  ^'^  ^"«''^^  ™'"'«''y'  to'thrAmericaJ 

xJhLT""^  succeeding  United  States  Congress  thereupon  concluded 
y.th  unsurpassable  discrimination  and  the  greatest  unanimity  of  feeS 
On  order  not  to  be  too  glaringly  outdone),  to  have  a  sZey  nJreoo^ 
made  for  themselves.  A  law  was  accordingly  enacted  for  the  nnrnn« 
and  Capt^Hin  Talcott  and  Professor  RenwX  wUh  Major  cVaCTa  id 
^emenants  Le^e  and  Thorn,  of  the  United  States'  corpi  „f  eS  ee« 
were  ordered  directly  to  proceed  about  making  another  survey  S  an 

S!la  ';L^"'^""^^■'  ^'  ^«''>^y  "f  ^•"""'tion  of  coursefbut  whicS 
«ould  di  the  same  lime,  in  some  sort  answer  for  an  offset  to  the  excelleni 
jnd^worthy-to-be-imitated  report  of  tne  Messrs.  Mudge  ani  Feafhersto; 

Dleie^Zri*'  °'',N"''«'"b«'-'  »841,  the  United  States'  commissionrrs  com 
S  wl     r     ^»"''t".  «"rvey.  and  arrived  at  the  inevitable  conclusion  tUt 

hanth.^  f  ir'^r-.'^'^S  '''''°"'"«  individual  could  see  any  other  liiS 
'han  that  of  the  United  States,  as  originally  recognised  and  lak«  down  hy 
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the  treaty  of  1783.  The  American  eiigfineers  upon  this  were  treated  to  a 
public  dinner,  and  their  report  received  and  toasted  with  evident  satisfav- 
tiun.  There  the  subject  seemed  again  likely  to  rest ;  at  least  with  the 
Anierican  government.  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  in  accordance 
with  a  belief  in  the  correctness  of  her  claim,  aathorized  the  building  oi 
forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  military  post  near  Lake  Temiskouta,  within  the  dis' 
puted  lines.  This  roused  tne  ire  of  Maine  again ;  and  as  it  was  understood 
a  new  governor  was  about  to  succeed  Sir  John  Harvey  in  New.Oruna> 
wick,  wlio  was  known  to  possess  a  more  arbitrary  and  domineering  spirit, 
pfsparHtions  were  actively  renewed  for  war. 

Now,  however,  the  fates  interposed  to  preserve  peace.  Some  said  the 
Britons  were  surprised  at  the  stubborness  of  the  North-eastern  men,  and 
hoped  by  the  appointment  of  a  special  minister,  to  show  to  the  other  states 
how  unreasonable  they  might  prove  in  a  negotiation.  Perhaps  a  mc-c 
just  vi'iw  of  the  case  would  point  to  the  ascension  of  that  eminent  states 
man  and  profound  man.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  the  primacy  of  Great  Britain. 
His  able  and  conciliatory  course  with  reference  to  other  importiinl  ques- 
tions, would  indicate  that  ho  hid,  with  accustomed  discrimination,  selected 
in  preference  to  any  from  the  host  of  aspiring  diplomatists  around  him,  the 
worthy  noble  who  accomplished  so  satisfactorily  this  difficult  tahk.  Lord 
AsHBURTON  was  Well  known  as  a  principal  in  the  great  mercai\tile  house 
of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  which  was  interested  largely  in  American  «itocks 
and  securities,  and  therefore  inclined  to  favour,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
continuance  of  peaceful  relations  across  the  water.  The  baron  was  also 
known  to  be  individually  an  extensive  owner  of  real  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  well  as  the  husband  of  a  daughterof  the  former  United  Slates  sena- 
tor Bingham,  from  that  state,  by  which  means  he  had  of  course  become  still 
closer  attached  to  the  country.  The  waivparty  in  Great  Britain  were  ver}' 
much  oppocTi  to  the  choice  of  such  a  man  to  negotiate  upon  this  point 
nevertheless,  he  was  appointed,  in  the  beginning  of  1842,  a  specia*  envoy 
to  the  city  of  Washington,  with  full  powers  to  finally  settle,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  the  vexatious  dispute. 

Daniel  Webster,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  Slate,  was  temporarily  de- 
tached from  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  his  sole  attention  directed  to  a 
speedy  and  proper  consideration  and  conclusion  of  the  great  object  of  the 
new  minister's  mission.  To  assist  in  the  negotiation,  were  appointed,  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  Messrs.  Lawrence,  Mills,  and  Allen ;  by  the 
Slate  of  Maine,  Ex-Governor  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Otis,  Kavanagh,  and 
Preble.  Those  selected  for  the  same  duty  on  the  part  of  Great  Urilaiii. 
were  Mr.  McLaughlin,  warden  of  the  English  territory,  Mr.  Simmons, 
bpeaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Mr.  George  Reed,  secretary  to 
the  governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  These  were  all  summoned  lo  appear  a« 
»oon  as  miffht  be,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  to  aid  in  this  conference, 
and  they  did  so.  The  negotiation  was  commenced  by  the  pre8entalion  of 
Diopositions  from  the  commissioners  of  MassHchuseits  and  Maine,  which 
wore  declined.  Lord  Ashburton  then  made  his  |)ropo8ition8,  which  were 
in  turn  rejected.  Mr.  Webster  then  proposed  his  terms,  as  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  negotiation  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  coinpromiao 
of  difflcuUirs,  which  Anally  resulted  in  agreeing  upon  a  conventional  line, 
end  making  stipulations  by  which  each  party  conceded  something  for  the 
sause  of  amity— though  nothing.  It  is  believed,  of  honour  or  character. 

The  line  agreed  upon  corresponds,  in  many  particulars,  with  that  pro 
posed  by  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  when  he  acted  as  arbiter  upon  the 
subject ;  but  as  an  equivalent  for  concessions  of  territories  made  by  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  in  now  acceeding  to  that  line,  the  United  Stales  w«H 
guaranteed  to  receive  a  variety  of  VHlnnlle  considerations  not  coiitrm 
platud  by  the  award  alluded  to.      The  line  was  ordered  to  tie  run  as  fol> 
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ap  lb,  miSdle  of  r.  rile  'to^Lto  pU".il:  "'"l"  "[""  »'•  T"'^^) 

and  induded  the  Aroos  ook  •  «  I  fhj'-    ^®  ^"^  •"'"'»  "f  'he  St.  Jofms! 

quished.     For  the  »S  tti  lorth  ofTe  St  '?T  »'y"'«  treaty  S 

heretofore  .aimed  but  now  relSheV  the  U„S"«. '!''''''  **"*"«  »"»1 

he  free  navigation  of  the  entire  ?"verSt'  John,    f  •^'"'*"  """^  '»  h"* 

American  government  was  obS  to  live  ,FnfX^'''iyy\''«'  '"  '»»«.  th« 
ascertamed  to  be  within  their  liSti  ^Z  l^ilL^^ '''"«'"*'•  °"  '"  «»«*"» 
Lake  Superior  was  also  ceded  to  he  UnitpH  «y?.°^  """*'  *'npo"«nce  in 
strip  of  territory  heretofore  sunDosedfnhin.?",^"'  and  a  considerable 
"hire,  and  Vermont,  bnt  whi 'h  S  ^rnvp^  ?« ?'°  v^ 
of  latitude,  and  therefore  bilonS  to  gansd,    "rf  ^^  *"«  45th  decree. 

ifs:Sird™"«^  '''  ^-'  laK?s"aVh\We  L^eVfThV^odtw^ai 

thivrtf^rnra^KtSti'^i?^ 

they  relmquished.  The  expeSs  of  Z  A  .1 '.  ^  "'=''•  '^°''  ">«  territory 
were  also  assumed  by  the  iRSed  S  ates  ilTT''}.T"'  ""  **  ^«« '«""«? 
i»  CHse  no  treaty  ha/been  accomD  Uh-H  a"?'"'.'^  "'"y  ^'''"'d  ''"'^e  been 
nth  of  August  submitted  to're  Unts;«M».^^  "?  "*-"  ^«'-«  on  tht 
went  into  secret  session.  After  a  debt!  «If«  ^""^i"'  '*'''^*'  immediately 
on  "consenting  to  and  advising"  the  ra.fioLSl!'  7.^" '"'"'  '*'*'  1"«»»'°n 
ment,  was  taken,  and  agreTto  ihevoKZ-^*'''' P"j*<^^«'' ""»"?<»• 
fj'ssenters  being  certain  ardent  o-ph  iL?^  "tandrng  ayes  39,  nays  9;  th» 
'''i"?moreofpatrioti8rthanwS,m  a''''"'*"?  '"««»«'1  ^ifh  some. 
«t  V^asHngton'proceS  ,mmrd  aterv  to  P^^^^^^^ 

Mr.  Webster  left  the  seat  o?  government  ^o/t^  '""'  ^'"'  '"''""'^  »"»«y- 
ties,  stopping  in  New-York,WeTr^l„L'i'lTv""*!:^?P*'« ''«'•"  <«" 
dtred  him  hv  the  city.     LordTshhTrtnn  «u?t^°^'*  P"''''"  '^'"""  ««" 
new-made  friends,  for  NexTvork    n  IIk    i°  b»de  farewell  to  his  many 
of-war.  which  was  awaitfni  him  in  ?h«  h    li**"  ^^'^  *'"'  ^arspite  sloop'^ 

Article  10,  of  the  Web,t*er  a^d  A.hhn  r**".'  "^  *^'"*  "''y- 
party,  upon  requisition  frorihe  other  shar^inl"'''  '^'r'"'"  »''"  "<"' 
clnirgH  with  tfie  crime  of  murder  assa-.hwifh^^f'  "P/"  J'""**^^  P"*""* 
"•"on,  robbery,  or  forgery  unon  «;,m.?.l.  ^iih  mtent  to  murder,  piracy,     " 

In  the  month  of  aS'  tTuJ  ?h  9^  .^T^  °^  "«'*«•  "imina^iy"       ^' 

'«pt«in  Gedney.  wS  fsoinSfng  be.i^n  1^^^^^^^^^  Washington. 

''•"covered  a  trim-buill  schoonJ?  Uv7na^,.     l^^^  '"*^  Gardner's  points. 

At?i:-°7'^«-'""'>'^"^'""ffh?;ia?es\ndc^^^^  '^""  '""  ''•'^'^ 

.nd  fh'';e^f^ec';U''t;ntd  Z  t'"  T  4  -"i-d  the  .„p.a... 

vn-el.     Their  desTgT.'  C  to  :i/„';h?A?;rcan''co".^*°°'j  "^"'T'^  «'  «»!• 

thimselvr,  during  the  day,  thS  con^Ltled  .h«ir^     '  """'""«  ^y  '''•  •""» 

j^  «  )t  iiicy  compelled  their  prisoners  to  nai  igate  ih« 
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retsc)  Itj  night.  For  this  purpose  only  were  the  lives  of  the  S)»aniards 
epared.  They,  however,  had  constantly  reversed  their  course,  so  as  to 
^in  in  the  night  what  was  lost  by  day  ;  and  thus  they  had  kept  the  ves< 
sol  beating  about  in  the  Bahama  channel,  with  the  hope  to  meet  some 
friendly  merchantman  or  ship  of  war. 

Four  days  after  the  rising  of  the  negroes,  they  were  providentially  dis< 
covered,  as  related ;  being  at  (he  time  engaged  in  taking  in  a  supply  of 
water  and  fresh  provisions — possibly  beginning  to  suspect  the  trick  that 
was  played  upon  them.  The  leader  in  the  revolt,  who  was  called 
Cinquez,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  likely  to  be  taken,  sprang  over* 
board,  and  managed  to  loose  from  his  person,  as  is  said,  a  large  amount 
of  gold  in  doublo<»n8 ;  after  which,  he  quietly  submitted  tu  be  taken. 

The  Amisiad  was  then  towed  into  New-Luiidon  by  the  Wasliington, 
and  there  left  in  charge  of  the  proper  officers.  The  blacks  were  trans- 
ferred to  Hartford,  and  placed  in  prison  to  await  their  trial  on  the 
charges  of  murder  and  piracy.  Counsel  for  the  prisoners  presently  had 
a  hearing  before  the  United  States'  Circuit  Court,  Judge  Thompson  pre- 
siding, on  a  motion  to  release  from  custody  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus— 
which  was  denied.  After  some  delay,  another  trial  was  held  before  Judge 
Judsun,  of  the  District  Court,  at  New-Haven — where  it  was  decided  that  the 
slaves  should  be  returned  to  Africa,  and  set  at  liberty. 

The  judge  ruled  that  if  these  blacks  had  been  lawiiil  slaves,  they  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  punishable  with  death ;  but  as  they  were  proven 
to  be  true  Bozal  negroes,  scarcely  six  weeks  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
when  their  crime  was  committed,  and  had  been  kidnapped  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  laws,  not  mecely  of  Spain,  but  of  the  whole  civilized  world, 
they  were  held  justifiable  in  attempting  to  regain  their  liberty,  by  what 
ever  means.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon,  there- 
fore, in  conformity  with  the  act  of  March  3, 1810,  still  in  force,  to  have 
them  returned  to  their  country. 

A  requisition  was  made  upon  the  American  government  by  Spain,  for 
the  transfer  of  these  negroes  to  Cuba,  instead  of  elsewhere,  that  they 
might  undergo  a  trial  by  Spanish  laws ;  while  about  the  same  time  a  pro- 
test was  received  from  EngUnd,  couched  in  strong  terms,  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  right  of  the  United  States,  or  any  other  power,  to  try  the  blacks 
•t  all.  Congress  then  took  the  matter  in  hand ;  members  became  excited, 
•peeches  were  made,  and  new  laws  proposed;  hut  eventually  nothing  of 
greater  moment  grew  out  of  it. 

Mercury,  the  god  of  thieves,  about  these  days  appears  io  have  held  par- 
ticular sway.  Defalcation,  repudiation,  etc.,  began  lo  mako  their  appear- 
ance. At  the  close  of  ihe  last  year  was  discovered,  in  New-York,  the 
enormous  public  frauds  of  Samuel  Swartwout,  while  in  office  as  collector  of 
tl.J  customs.  His  mania  for  speculation  having  led  him  on  somewhat 
ahead  of  his  fellows  in  trust,  it  became  at  length  necessary  that  he  should 
resort  lo  self-expatriation,  or  submit  to  a  more  immediate  punishment. 
Upon  his  flight,  an  examination  into  the  affairs  of  his  office  was  of  course 
ordered,  and  the  glaring  results  of  so  long-continued  n  peculation  as  was 
then  made  known,  was  an  astonishment  even  in  Wall-street. 

From  a  message  of  the  president  to  Congress,  enclosing  a  special  re- 
port from  tlie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  ctunmunicating  the  astounding 
lengths  to  which  this  new  candidate  for  public  reprobation,  had  been  per- 
mitted to  go,  are  gleaned  the  following  facts : 

Mr.  Swartwout  was  jriginally  appomted  collector  for  the  port  of  New. 
York  on  the  25th  o'^  "ipril,  1829,  during  the  recess  of  Congress.  On  the 
B9ih  March  followng,  he  was  re-appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  Senate 
eunftnned  the  apj>«)iniment.  When  his  term  expired,  in  !934,  he  was  re^ 
nnminated  and  a^aia  ciuJirmed  for  a  like  period ;  at  the  expinition  ot 
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rir:£r;H';!;rhS^^^^^^     '^'  "^o^*^'.  --^  tran-rerred  the  book.  .„ 

cio'irKot^St'rvet'JL  "  collector.  .u.p». 

that  he  was  guilty  of  ajy  defaur  S.""'  *\  ^^^  '"'"'^  "^  »»»«  depirtmen, 

appeared  to  be  too  llnre  uUZ       a  ™'»<"»"n»»ed  to  he  Senate,  in  ih<u 

jec.    The  .olIe««;TdCe  o7  ;"clX  tT'  '"  -"»'-"  'o«he  -u^' 
ton,  and  submitted  explanation,  n  a  i«     '  .'^f"'«''J?''.  went  on  to  Washina. 

v.Hted  nay  objections  ?^7.'r«;joi„Sr"''''  "^  ''*'  ^"*'«'  ^^'^^oH 

co2;5feS  ln7sro.^trr&r  ^^  "'^"  "«-'  «PP-  U,  h.,e 
counts,  seem  to  have  fiiflowed   -nH  i**"  •°"V\''«"°^^ 
year,  increasing  con«untyrJmiu„ttM  '"""'*  'l"'''«^  ««"  -ucce.sf.'i 
»«••"'•     They  cSnSisted  .n  JhMS.Wa  oirt  oV  tS".  '"^•'  ^^  '•'•  ««c^»« 
P«mion  of  the  forfeitures  and  fines  •  5,  nSt  Ll    !'*""i"«^''  *•"'*««.  «nd  a 
coJIeHcd,  nor  all  the  moneys  on  h^nd  hew  ^frh"?"*!"*"  ■"  '^e  bonds 
turn  duties,  or  in  advance  oY  the  adius.mpn.  „?"  ^°'  *""«"  «*Pei>Bes.  re- 
in  procuring  from  the  treasurruS  t^^^tf  "/'?2^!"«*"«d  <>"»*«»;  i.nd 
larger  sums  for  the  balance  of.Se  sjlarie.  th/„  .f  ^'r  '"'^  "'""'"  «ne.. 

His  .ecounte  were  rendered  weekly  m«.n„H     "'^f  /*••'•  warranted, 
ment,  and  exhibited  usually  a  baSPn  h"J^*'T''  '^"'■'"'  *«  »he  depart- 
nonunal  sum  to  one  hunted  thtisa  J  d«M.fr'^H"r"ff '"^'^  * '"^^^ 
leaving  office  exhibited  a  balance  on  hl,Hr"«;,„;?'''  '"»»  return  before 
•30,„oo  less  than  the  amount  of  h.sorialhL*/''^''^r'  ^'^''-•h  '*«•  "«" 
ffomg  out  of  office,  which  included  ,mTv,h«,"'^-  .  ^''«  «""'n  sent  arte, 
showed  $J01.096in  his  possessbn  w S/h  hf  '"''       '*'*  *'*>'«  «f  ^is  term 
PY  over*,    '^his  he  refused  toT'aMed^^.i^i,'*''  '•«1»«««d  forthwith  to 

dayff'SS^^^^^^^^^  elicited:    Oa  the  last 

close  of  his  first  term.  «60.370.     A   th^  «.?  ,      *"'  ""'^  ^^^^-     At  the 
gross  amount  abstracted  had  swelled  t.ih!'  "'^P'^t'O"  of  his  office,  the 
705      This  enormous  a mounUt  anniared  S'JST'^""'"'' ."""'  "^  «'  .22« 
Wall-Btreet,  in  the  purchase  of  stoJEJof  va'rimi  5  ""  """'"'y  ^wsipaled  ia 
ung  purp<,,es.     The  only  palpable  proDertrofi?.!f'iTr''  '"'  ■P««"'«- 
be  discovered,  seemed  to  be  some  tri^  .^«r?   !  ."'«  defaulter  which  could 
n  the  Cumberland  coal  n. ',es.Tnd  cma'n  mea"d«w  S"  V*"  *"  ""*™« 
Hoboken.    His  securities,  Messrs  SiSZTa     Z  '°  " '"  ^^'^  -^e"*)'  near 
were  prosecuted,  but  not  h  mo"  y  of  "^hl  iS""::f.«"'^«.  «^d  Livi„i„on. 
Congress  ordered  a  very  miS  pA™;        "''^""''y  deficit  recovered, 
ducting  business  in  Nei  ^o^  f  he  CeTp'"'"  '^'  '"«"""  "f  ""• 
a  committee  of  inmiiry  for  the  purpose  conZ,in''''T*"'***'''^''  «PP«i"«ed 
Messrs.  VV  se  and  Honkin.  nf  V;  ^    *•  consisting  of  nine  members  vi* 
Harlan,  of  Kentucky    Smfi'hJ'fl^"""'  ?.**«""  «nd  Daw«o„ '^f  Oe'afa' 

Foster 'and  Cur!«!  o'^^  Nev^  ^o/k  "X.?^"'''","'  "^  Pc"n«>^v\„  °;f  S 
powers  to  compel  the  n«..-„.o  r  "*"  gentlemen  went  on.  witi  full 
hiimiedthedSof  thT;SS;inmP^„7°"^■^     P-pers.  and  so 'fj     „Sy 

h.  CUD :    N.poleon  Bon 'narie  ,  n„»  ('■'""''""■  ,  Tl,l.  »«  Ihe  IMI.  o( 
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book*  of  the  war  office.  Subsequently,  multifarious  engagements  preclu 
ded  any  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  hero  died  without  having 
acted  at  all  in  regard  to  this  claim.  Now,  however,  upon  a  computa- 
tion of  interest,  the  small  amount  was  found  to  have  increased  to  the  re- 
spectable'sum  of  15,000^000  francs;  whereupon  the  Bonaparte  brothers, 
Joseph  and  Jerome,  brought  suit,  as  heirs-at-law.  After  due  deliberation, 
the  French  courts  decided  that  the  survivors  could  not  recover,  on  the 
ground  that  by  the  treaty  of  Funtainbleau,  in  lt)14,  it  was  understood  Na- 
mrieon  Bonaparte  made  over  all  his  rights,  privileges,  and  immunities  id 
France  to  the  new  government. 

In  the  month  of  May.  was  paid  into  the  bands  of  the  bankers  of  the 
United  States  in  London,  the  sum  of  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-two  dollars,  in  liquidation  of  a  claim  against  the  kingdom  of  Hol- 
land, for  its  interference  with  American  commerce  about  the  time  of  the 
recent  collision  with  Great  Britain* 

A  claim  upon  Belgium  was  also  admitted,  by  the  authorities  of  that 
Kingdom,  for  damages  done  to  American  property  during  the  siege  of 
Antwerp,  and  an  amount  which  was  mutually  satisfactory,  agreed  upon 
and  paid. 

In  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  his  majesty,  the  kmg  oi 
Sardinia,  by  which  American  products  were  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty 
in  his  dominions  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that  the  first  treaty  ever  made  by  that  Kingdom  with  any  other  nation, 
was  this  with  America — a  country  discovered  to  the  world  by  one  of  its 
own  citizens — Chi-istopher  Columbus,  being  by  birth  a  Genoese. 

The  twenty-sixth  Congress  commenced  its  regular  session  on  the  2d  of 
December.  Among  its  acts,  was  «»ne  authorizing  the  taking  of  the  sixth 
census  of  the  United  States.  Also,  to  show  what  a  "  rising  people"  we 
are,  it  may  be  casually  remarked,  that,  before  the  close  of  this  session, 
new  offices  were  created  by  the  law-makers,  calling  for  immediate  appro 
rialions  of  near  $40,000,  as  follows  : 

Special  minister  to  Great  Britain,  salary  aad  outfit      ...       .        .    |18,0% 

Mioister  resident  to  Turkey *        6  000 

Commisiiioner  for  mnniug  the  boundary  between  the  U.  S.  and  Texas  .  2,090 
Commissioner  and  clerk  to  examine  clamis  under  the  treaty  of  1837  with 

the  Sioux  Indians 5  500 

Assistant  examiners  in  the  patent  o/fice    . e,500 

To  the  chief-justice  of  the  district  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  du- 
ties  imttoted  on  him  by  the  "act  in  addition  to  an  act  to  promote  the 

progress  of  the  useful  arU " loO 

Two  additional  clerks  in  the  oflSoe  of  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  at  $1,500  each  .        .  ...       3,000 

'  A  recapitulation  of  the  gross  amounts  required  to  he  set  apart  by  the 
same  Congress  for  the  support  of  the  usual  national  relations  for  the 
space  of  one  year,  may  not  he  unworthy  a  passmg  note : 

Civil  ai^  diploinatio      .        ,  |9.0I0,08I 

Army,  fortifioationa,  and  Mlbtary  Academy 16,550,253 

2*'y,    •■        ■      J*    ..   •         •, 5,130,781 

Bevolationary  and  other  pensioners ,       .9  499  030 

Cuirenl  expenses  of  the  Indian  department l'755  007 

Preventing  and  suppresains  Indian  hustilitias 1  860774 

Topramote  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts     .       .        .        ,  '    9359 

friyato  claims .        .  \         4510(55 

Total,  130,863,260 

Some  considerable  addition*  '••ere  made  to  the  United  States  navy  m  the 
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mental  irlp.1  One  at  PhilJde  oSf^  h2""  n  f -"»"»•  «i'^  ""»  °"  "P"*- 
firsl  commodore  of  theSSv  of  th-^S^  "'^^1'"  ''"""'"^  "'»'•« 
of  that  di8ti,,gui,hed  offiS  Uo  worV  1  .h  ''  *"•  «•'"»»«"•<'  hj  a  ion 
a  massive  gofd-biked  3  wWcrj;;""^;^^^^^  «•««•«",. 

nowned  Paul  Jone.  (who  received^^?ro^K^nTLi«i  X^^^^^ 

leon'.  staff;  .ame  place  Sist«^S™V***'r''^  '?"•*"''?' »'  Napo- 
rn  New.Yo  k.  Rev  J  B  S^rS  Iff,"  Y*"  Rensselaer,  <Ae  patrJ^n. 
Khearish-l8ra;i ;  sime  Sace  *  S  W 'h?''"  »«» ^•"'^^^^"h  ayiWgogue 
casterian  schoolsS-same^-ipWi  '""''*.■*•''•  '^"'""**'  of  Ih^La..- 
Charleston,  South.cSinarKq^l^!n^"T  Leggett.  editor,  etc.  In 
ffuenois"     Ai  r.h^?iV2  M  '  f^^'  Stephen  Thomas, "  the  lant  of  the  Hu- 

Hon.  William  BrenanAiuSca  New  &  in  "'*'^"' °' ^"'^■'*"  •'«» 
the  revoluton.     \t  Newburgh   H^n  C  O  dI  W  irio^'T^'l  '"'^i'"  ^^ 

ma.a.     I„  Massachusetl^&odTre  SeS^ewic^    ii  VaHu^^^^ 
modtire  Patterson.     Near  Npw  v«Jt  "^"sewicK.     in   vvashington,  Coin- 
City.  Colonel  Aaron  ojden  «  M      At  R  7."''^'''*o^^"'ri?-     '»  J«"«y 
-  87  ;  same  place.  C«Ze?  WiU.L  Stfu^rrrHo'^Tl  rr"*l^'"'*'^ 
tion.  by  murder,  John  Ridire  i    h.w     4?n   ^a    r-     .    "*  ^♦'e"»kee  na- 

Missouri  lion.  A.  &V Harrison  At  sl  ^.'^'"T"™'  "»"•  [:  «•  Black.  In 
Orlearis.  At  New-Orlea,  s  Zron  Hf.tp.V'^f"  ,^n  **"f '  *^*'*."*'  "^  ^ew- 
the  comedian.  In  aE  y  86^^  J?.,  &-'  '*!'''*'"''  ««"»'n-Kerman  to 
York,  William  DniUaD  in  aS K    i?*^   *"■•  "f^e-treasurer.     In  New- 

On  L;.n6  Island,  Kng^David  a  h[ef  h«?"l"'r'!K  "'^.^"''K''.  '«'•'«'  »««"• 
tuckv.  Ciovernoi  P  «rk«      a.  d    .     '  **'®  J""^  "^  '^'e  Montauks.     in  Ken- 

the  last  of  the  Boston  "Tea  Partv  «  i..  w"'^  i  '  f  ^VT"'^"  Cochrane, 
pilot  for  ihe  friiraie  "  UiiS  rS"  ,.^'L'^**'-^'!?"'*"''  !>»"««•  Keeney,  a 
wh  7J  "  Valiant  "^nH^Lhlfh'^*    "^  **"' '""«  "^  ^er  chase  by  the  Br  t- 

ctsed  the•''rmy*To^ui'  ;.'L;rr:d"i;*S:„t;'^."'r*  ■*  -«'Ji'«"  -^t 

fax.  In  Vermont,  «  36  Zerah  P  Ih..,?  VJK*  •"•  *""•»»«  ««  "«'«- 
anthmetical  ealcubfor  In  New  H-S.^rri'^^^li  "^J**^^  '*^«  "  «" 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  evol'i^T/S;  reVS™^^?r"H  ^  '1'"* 
brought  befoiw  that  offic«>r  was  .■I LI  -  xvLii         ""1"yne.  •m'l  on  being 

Bernard,  fj,  wh^  n  the  A  nenJ.n  -n.?!"*"  '■"^.^  In  France,  General  Cou.U 
-on.  Ad/niral  slTl^aac  C«Z  fo^o "^^  oTril^r  AaT"r  ?i  '"  Z^"" 
ada,  Duncan  Cameron,  provmcial  sec  rLt«rv       a  V-  "^V  "o '  ^P^'  ^'"'* 

«alt    au,hor.     At  Ball!,  l^^iuu^^^^^^^^ 

R..me.  Cardinal  FeschIrH«f?.  w^*'  ^"1^  ^"'«'"  «'«»h«P«.  *  63.     In 

'«ucs  trbuui  a  church   fi  AiSl   r" '  ''*  '*"^!  *"^'^'*'  ''^^  ^ '  '"^^'OOO 
««uw  «  pijurcn  in  Ajdcciu,  Corsica,  wliereiu  himaeif 
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ter  were  to  be  buried,  and  the  rest  of  the  tamily  might  have  their  hearts 
deposited  in  urns,  if  they  wished.     At  Port  K.-publicaiii,  Prince  Saunders, 
tt  coiured  gciitlemaa,  native  of  Verrnoiit,  at  time  uf  decease  attuniey -eeii. 
eral  for  the  kiiigdura  of  Hayti.    In  Consiaiitinople,  Turkey,  the  grand  sul- 
tan,  Mahmoud  II.     In  India,  Itajah  Runjeet  Singh,  cliief  of  Lahore  and 
Cachemtre.     In  Stockholm,  Archbishop  Waller,    la  Copenhairen.  Fred- 
erick VI.  of  Denmark,  s     .      '-u 
A.  o.  1840.— We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  those  numerous 
bickerings  which  have  from  time  to  time  arisen  between  the  Amer- 
ican and  Mexican  governments.    In  fact,  about  this  period,  there  dues 
not  appear  to  be  much  else  of  a  national  character  to  refer  to      A 
jealousy  of  long  standing  is  apparent  between  these  two  nations :  thouah 
If  It  be  true  that  "he  who  is  first  to  lose  temper  may  be  put  down  as  Beii- 
erally  in  the  wrong,"  when  solving  knotty  poiiiu,  Mexico  may  be  said  to 
have  had  the  worst  of  it.      Perhaps  the  widely  different  and  irrecon- 
cilable views  of  the  two  nations  upon  religious  matters,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  ground- work  of  all  the  heart  burnings  and  envy  which  has 
heretofore  so  incessantly  been  breaking  out  between  them.    The  Romish 
priesthood,  with  its  horror  of  -infidels,"  and  doctrine  of  infallibility,  has 
now  so  strongly  entwined  itself  about  the  body  politic  of  that  ill-faled  na- 
tion,  as  to  render  its  mental  elevation  almost  m  impossibility ;  and,  cuiise- 
quently,  any  approximation  on  the  part  of  that  people  towards  a  true  spirit 
ol  friendliness  for  any  nation  without  the  pale  of  "the  church"  a  matter  of 
much  difficulty.    To  this  cause,  probably,  more  than  any  other,  may  be 
attributed  the  present  unhappy  state  of  the  province,  whose  goveruuient 
even  at  this  day,  is  in  a  state  bordering  upon  anarchy.  ' 
Troubles  have  existed  between  Mexico  and  almost  every  mercantile 
oatioii  of  the  globe.    Great  Britain  owns  her  valuable  mines :  France  was 
forced  to  destroy  her  ptiwerful  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa :  and  Vera  Cruz 
Rsu  rampico  have  been  bombarded  on  various  occasions.    The  very  fer- 
Uhty  of  soil  and  beauty  of  climate  for  which  the  Spanish  ancestry  of  the 
present  Mexicans  exterminated  the  Aztec  "  children  of  the  sun."  seem  now 
to  be  working  out,  by  means  of  incessant  internal  insurrections,  a  retri- 
butive vengeance  upon  their  own  heads.     The  f  overnn.ent,  from  beaiiiniiiff, 
has  been  without  strength ;  disturbances  of  every  grade,  revolt  and  blood- 
shed, unhapjpily  prevail,  and  characterize  the  existence  of  the  state. 

Shortly  after  Mexico  had  thrown  off"  the  yoke  of  Spain,  "  while  yet  reel 
uig  to  the  music  of  her  brnken  fetters,"  she  issued  a  declaration  that  land, 
III  the  largest  and  most  liberal  grants,  should  be  given  to  whomsoever 
would  emigrate  to,  and  se'tle  permanently  in,  the  then  wild  province  oi 
lexas.      that  land  was  w  the  time  almost  entirely  unreclaimed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  though  it  was  represented,  and  with  much  truth,  to  be 
l>eautiful  and  exceedingly  rich.    Population  flocked  in  rapidly,  and  set- 
tied  the  coasts,  and  rolling  lands  adjoining  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 
ferhHps  the  feverish  haste  with  which  the  new  comers  arrived,  prevented 
their  giving  a  due  consideration  to  certain  condiliotu  which  were  subse- 
quently found  to  be  affixed  to  their  gifts  of  soil.     A  precaution  had  bee-i 
Uken,  in  the  first  place,  to  unite  the  dependency  of  Texas  with  that  ol 
Coahuila,  in  which  a  Spanish  population  was  comparatively  numerous; 
this  was  with  a  view  to  secure  a  continuance  of  cimnexion  of  the  newly- 
peopled  country  with  Mexico.     Also,  according  to  the  forms  prescrifMid 
for  the  empreiano  grants  of  land,  the  number  and  duties  of  the  new  settlers 
were  distiHctly  specified;  they  were  all  bound  to  profess  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic faith,  and  to  instruct  their  children  in  the  same ;  to  consider  the  Span- 
ish language  their  national  tongue,  and  have  their  children  early  taught 
It ;  and,  after  the  year  1840,  to  suffer  taxation  in  the  same  manner  an  other 
Mexican  subjects,  for  the  support  of  government. 
So  lung  as  these  condiiious  were  obfcerved,  affairs  seem  to  have  glidr<l 
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thei^  birth,  with  Us  freedum  t?m^v"i/^^^^  a  yearmng  towards  the  land  of 

rBadyi,npi8ed«,th3tTharnp\!h„J"*t'i'^^'  '^*='^'«»  "  «^"e  al- 
altogetheVdeligh  fuh  W  ,h  thlJ-i"^  which  they  fancied  was  to  prove 
bis  fathers,  not^fo  be  CaVhiL  wa^  to  S^";n1Sr"«.?"°""y »"  '^e  fa^th  oi 
the  union  of  the  colonis  to  he  invis^bl^  churcrw  IT/"  •■'"^"•"'  ""'J 
condition  of  citizenship.  To  claim  Efi.i  -  *  '"?'*®  *"  mdispensible 
sneer  at  its  obligations  was  in  Crt'L"' "  "  convenient  form,  and  then 
pntvity.  To  the  coSiSl  n^  .1.?  ?k"  T'  .*"  ^'"dence  of  hardened  de- 
Keen  iughUo  believe X  uSon  nf  "'J'^Jand  who  from  his  infancy  had 
alizing,  fnd  i^no  waVbindrnron  .h«  lllf ''  •  ^^^  state  adulterous,  demor- 
demand  of  a  ceriffiS  of  haStlsm  I  the  So."'  "^  ^''l^'n*".  'he  formal 
and  he  met  ihe  demand  wUriLckc««-^«-^'  "^'^  """  "  mockery, 
regularly  filled  out.  at  ftS  for  T«  J^  J '^''j*  •  ^"''"=''  *««»  Purchasable, 
more  consequence  han  vhe  loLur  ,7Z^"^^  "  *  mere  fornix  and  of  no 

As  the  Texians  Ciie  m»^~"  nrf^in.  ^""^^  °"  ^'•*"''  **  «""»  «"-*"^n- 
P.NDSNT  grew  amoni  ih™m^a  fd  i  fsTJ^H'n""T~^^  **  ^""^"^  »«  ^'^  »«'- 
ulterior  object  in  vSw  wfen  th«v  h!„.  ^i  'i''^*.'''".«  ">«"  ''^^  ihal  grand 
a  separaliJn  of  thL'r  p;o^i„ce  from  tf.e  s?ate  „°/r''?'l*'*'''i:.«°''«"'"'«"» 
settlement  of  Texas  was  pr  ncipX  bv  sSv.hnirfS'''"' k  '  r  »i«r«»v«r,  the 
with  him  a  greater  or  leKmimLr^ff  .1  ^^"•®'''^^°^ *''«'"  brought 
tirely  to  redeem  from  its  wHd  s.^te  an?,  m'r"'  "f^"  't^'T  ^^  '^''''d  «"- 
tion.  From  this  cru;e%*;LVdtfficX  ^rose'^E^^^^^ 
few  slaves,  was  in  1823  so  very  hberal  as  t!^,;«- .  1     '  P^^^essnig  but 

ernment,  of  which  he  wa«  t h*  hl^      ^'  ''r  *1'®  '^®"""«*  »y«'em  of  gov- 

means  of  this,  vessels  werp  fi  ipH  «„,  i  •  .  ^ew-O^'eans;  and  by 
the  United  Stages  and.  at   he  do  e  of  iS^^^  T  '"«/'"*«»»  of 

established  and  ra  lied  around  A  fnr  J„i  h'  *i  'T'**'  «'»"'^a'd  "<"  revolt 
published.  In  tha  dormant  it  ta!  Dml£^H"\'h ".l'"^^P*^''*""-«  *«« 
arms  in  defence  of  their  Sis  aiTd  lih«r.  J  S**V**''**  ^^^7  ^'"^  '«•<«"  "P 
of  the  Mexican  fedefal  c„ffi.afo,f  oS  """^  *''"  '«P"''^'««"  P""«'Pl«- 

was  theniiddleo  A  Wiffie  he^r^^^^^^^  barbarities.     I, 

army,  which  wa.  u..5e   fht  c^m^mnd  Sf  GenerKrJ"?}'  "^.  "'^  T«*'°" 

«y  from  hii;  brea4o;k.;tu^:[teT;L^3'ru.ak'ereXTt^^^^ 
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He  was  taken  llie  day  following,  and  conducted  to  Houston's  camp,  wii^re 
some  cartiive  soldiers  betrayed  bis  rank  by  exclaiming,  with  surprize  hi.i 
name.  Instead  of  being  instantly  shot,  or  hanged,  as  he  had  every  reason 
to  expect  he  would  be,  Santa  Anna  was  protected  from  the  enraged  rela- 
jves  of  those  whom  he  had  but  h  short  time  before  caused  to  be,  in  cold 
blood,  massacred;  and  he  was  subsequently  (after  a  detention  of  near  a 
Tear)  conveyed  through  the  country  to  the  United  Stales,  from  whence 
by  the  favour  of  General  Jackson,  he  was  despatched  home  to  Vera  Crua 
ui  an  American  national  vessel. 

The  loss  of  the  Mexicans  at  San  Jacinto,  was  six  hundred  and  thirty 
men  killed,  two  hundred  and  eight  wounded,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirty 
made  prisoners.  That  of  the  Texians,  six  killed  and  tweniy-six  wounded. 
Santa  Anna's  army  was  represented  to  have  numbered  sixteen  hundred 
men,  while  that  of  Houston  consisted  of  but  eight  hundred.  On  the  very 
day^of  the  taking  of  the  ci-dcvant  president  of  Mexico,  while  a  prisoner 
without  fM)88ibility  of  rescue,  he  sent  imperative  orders  to  the  generals  ot 
other  divisions  of  the  Mexican  army  to  retreat,  and  headed  his  dispatches 
mth  great  naf«e(*,»*  God  and  liberty!"  "Coast  division  under  my  com- 
mand,' &c.,  as  If  he  were  still  generalissimo.  His  first  communication 
inun  the  enemy's  camp  began  as  follows  • 

TO    OENEBAL   VINCEHTB    FILASOLA. 

"  Army  of  OperatMTu,  f 

:     *  "  Coatt  Division,  under  my  command.  \ 

••Having  yesterday  had  an  unfortunate  eiieoiinter,  I  hove  resolved  to  remain  h 
Dmouer  of  war  n»  tlie  hands  of  the  eueniv.  Alter  having  taken  every  precaution 
I  thereforo  hope  that  your  excellency  will  cause  the  division  under  the  command 
of  General  I'arza  to  countermarch  to  Bexar,  where  he  will  wail  for  oixlers.  Your 
excellency  will  also  return  to  the  same  place,  and  order  General  Viesca.  with  hii 
diviBion,  to  Guadaloijpe  Victoria.  I  have  agreed  on  an  armistice  with  General  Houg 
ton,  ad  intirim,  until  we  can  agree  ufKm  terms  of  lasting  peace. 

"Your  excellency  will  take  such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  subsist. 
ence  ot  the  army,  which  will  remain  under  your  command.  The  money  that  hat 
nrrived  at  Matamoras,  and  the  provisicns  of  the  place,  and  those  at  Victoria,  will  \m 
duti-ibuted,  &o.,  &c.,  &c. 

"  God  and  Liberty, 

^„         ,..,.,««, "A5T0SI0  LoPM  de  Santa  AwiiA 

•*  Camp  Jaetnto,  Apnl  22,  1836. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1836,  at  the  city  of  Velasco,  then  seat  of  govern 
mcnt  for  the  "  Republic  of  Texas,"  a  formal  treaty  was  drawn  ud,  slipu- 
Inling  for  peace,  amity,  commerce,  etcetera,  which  was  dtily  witnessed, 
and  signed  by  Santa  Anna,  president  of  Mexico,  and  David  G.  Burnet, 
president  of  Texas.  In  pursuance  with  an  understanding,  Santa  Anna 
was  then  taken  to  Columbia  and  embarked  in  a  vessel  for  Mexico— when. 
a  band  of  volunteers  under  General  Green  arriving,  the  Mexican  chief  was 
forced  to  disembark  and  return  to  captivity.  It  was  only  through  General 
8am.  Hoiision  he  at  length  escaped  from  Texas,  and  arrived  in  Vera  Cruz, 
ma.  the  Uiiiied  Stales,  towards  the  last  of  February,  1837.  There  he 
found  his  enemy,  Bustamente  at  the  head  of  the  turbulent  government; 
Don  Jose  Maria  Tornel  w^8  secretary  of  war,  and  with  principles  conve- 
niently changeable,  he  had  pronounced  the  sub-generals  of  hia  ex-chief, 
Santa  Anna  all  traitors  for  having  obeyed  the  commands  of  their  superior, 
and  paused  in  their  career  of  capture  tir  subjugation  in  Texas.  Santa  An- 
na, on  his  return  home  to  Manga  de  Clavo,  published  a  lengthy  appeal  to 
his  fellow-citizens,  detailing  his  adventures,  and  vindicating  his  conduct. 

The  Mexican  government  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
treaty  cnicred  into  between  President  Burnet  of  Texas,  and  (Jeiicrrti  Santa 
Anna  of  Mexict*,  announced  that  it  was  resolved,  at  every  risk,  i  if  menus 
(lould  be  procured),  to  re-conquer  the  estranged  province.    About  th<  same 
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wrote  i«  the  governo"  (?f  ce«?  sZh^  J"  '/P.^^  '^"'*-     "«  f""^'*' 
ing  ihe  Hdvance  of  General  L^neslmn, hi  51     ."!'""  ^"y*  "P""  '«""- 

boundary,  and  use  everv  means  to  n~«i.,;ri,i  °"  '"*  eoininon 

turbaiHTs  and  massarr?     Th.  m  ^^^  *"'  ''^  'ri>"8piration  of  Indian  dis- 

the  president  detmed  our  reSL  with  Mexino  i„  L  .^.  "''l^^  following, 

as  tu  call  for  a  special  messagerihTsenate     "  At  ?^^^^^        *  """'^j^'i'" 
sesa  nil  "  aui.i  ii^  m->  ^  "         .   .  ''*"i<iie.       At  the  Deiriiinin(>  of  thfi 

T  &inli?nrV^^  *"'  "^^  '■^"''"  '"«»^"'«  Of  redress  to  be  linplov 

lustift  ,n  the  eve^  «^  -W  ?*  ^  -*  """""'''"•"y  ™*»'«»er,  would 

anhmlii„,i      u^u    "'  *"  ""t'ons  immediate  war."    In  c«.nclu8i(.n  it  w.. 
iubmutcd,  whether  ,t  was  not  advisable.  "  that  an  act  should  be  iaJed! 


% 
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Buthorizyig  reprisals,  and  the  use  of  the  naval  force  of  the  United  States 
by  the  esfcuiive  against  Mexico,  to  enforce  them,  in  the  event  of  a  ns 
fusal  hy  the  Mexican  government  to  come  to  an  amicable  adiuslnient  ni 
the  matter  in  controversy." 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign  relatione,  which 
not  long  afterwards  made  its  report.  After  stating,  among  other  arievan 
ces,  that  the  merchant  ships  of  the  United  States  had  been  fired  into  hei 
citizens  attacked  and  even  put  to  death,  and  her  ships  of  war  treated 
with  disrespect,  even  when  paying  a  friendly  visit  to  a  port,  where  they 
had  a  rijht  to  expect  hospitality,  the  committee  submitted  to  the  Houm 
of  Representatives  two  resolutions,  viz. 

1.  '  That  the  indignities  oiFered  to  the  American  flag,  and  injurips  com. 
mitted  upon  the  persons  and  property  of  American  citizens,  by  officers  of 
the  Mexican  government,  and  the  refusal,  or  the  neglect  of  that  uovern. 
"jept-  'o  ""aKe  suitable  atonement,  would  justify  the  Conorcss  of  the 
United  Slates  in  taking  measures  to  obtain  immediate  redress,  bv  the  er 
ercise  of  us  own  power."  ' 

2.  "That,  as  evidence  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American  covern 
ment  to  preserve  peaceful  relations  with  the  government  of  Mexico  as 
long  as  IS  compatible  with  that  dignity,  which  it  is  due  to  the  people'  of 
the  United  btates  to  preserve  unimpaired,  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby 
respectfully  requested,  to  make  another  solemn  demand,  in  the  most  im, 
pressive  form,  upon  the  government  of  Mexico,  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances,  which  have  heretofore  been  ineffectually  presented  to  its 
notice. 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  House  and  agreed  to,  in  the  month  0/ 
tebruHry.  Not  long  after,  a  new  minister  was  accredited  by  Mexico  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  negotiations  were  renewed.  A  new  cloud  hov 
ever,  was  rising  in  the  horizon.  In  July  succeeding,  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  committee  on  foreiirn  af- 
fairs,  to  which  the  subject  had  been  referred,  laid  before  the  house  the 
foIlowMifr  resolutions,  which  were  agreed  to: 

I. jResolved,  That  Ine  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged 
by  the  United  Slatwa,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be  received 
that  It  has  in  successful  operation  a  civil  government  capable  of  perform. 
ing  the  duties,  and  fnlfilliiig  the  obligations  of  an  independent  power. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  perceive  with  sjlisfac- 
tion  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  adopted  means  to  ascer- 
**mi!      f^'""'"!'  military,  and  civil  condition  of  Texas. 

The  United  Stales  representatives  also,  following  the  example  of  Ena- 
land,  directed,  •'  That  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  should  be  in- 
siructed  to  provide,  in  the  bill  for  ihe  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 
government,  a  salary  and  outfit  for  such  public  agent  as  the  president  may 
determine  to  send  to  Texas."  The  Mexican  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Don  Jose  Ortiz,  upon  this  put  forth  a  spirited  protest.  He  asked  of  the 
American  government,  inditjnanily,  what  comparison  could  be  instituted 
oetween  the  people  of  Mexico  and  those  of  Texas  1  "  Is  the  position 
of  the  Texians,"  he  continued,  "  with  regard  to  Mexico,  what  that  of  the 
Mexicans  was  with  regard  to  Spain,  at  the  time  their  independence  was 
recognized  by  the  United  Stalest  Is  there  any  similarity  between  a  na- 
tion  consisting  of  six  millions  of  people,  who,  by  their  own  efforts,  after 
a  bloody  struggle  of  eleven  years' duration,  cast  off  the  yoke  of  oppression, 
and  repulsed  beyond  the  sea  the  ruling  armies— and  some  thousands  of 
waHdering  and  houseless  persons,  without  virtue,  and  without  religiot^ 
and  threatened  by  a  numerous  army,  marching  full  of  enthusiasm  to  recor. 
cr  the  the  laurels  which  the  caprice  of  fortune  refused  them  at  Ssn  Ja- 
cinto?" After  this,  the  Texian  agent  at  Washington  was  informed  offl 
mllv,  that  no  negotiation  on  the  subject  of  the  formal  recognition  of  Uia 
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independence  of  Texas,  could  be  openeJ.w  lone  as  war  continued  to 
prevail  between  thai  proiince  and  the  Mexican  republic.  *•"""""**»  » 
t  Z^J"^^?^^  ti***"  years,  we  find  the  independence  of  Texas  still  un- 
.cknowledged  by  Mexico,  although  her  government  has  been  uninitrruDU 
cdly  in  operation  and  her  ministers  have  beeirreceived  and  recci  S  at 
ail  theDriacipal  courts  of  Europe.  Mexico  still  neir iectH/or  i "  unabfe 
to  sat,sf9  claims  of  the  United  States,  which  she  admits  to  be  j«"i^t 
though.  If  rumour,  with  its  thousand  tongues,  speaks  truly,  an  m.usSV 
amicable  neguiiation  is  now  in  progress  between  the  goveri  meats,  wSJ 

:Srdt?,rd'ly  light" '^"""  ''  '''  '""^  "»'•«"•  '"  *  ""'-"y  -'-'- 
snuum.!  ^?'»"V'«f.°/»h's  year  arrived  at  New- York  the  Arabian  ship 
f.  J  .  -  I  '"*  '^''r'^l','*''^  Pnncipally  with  presents  from  his  Sultana  ml 
jesty,  th3  l-naum  of  Muscat,  to  the  president  of  the  Unit<-d  Stales  It 
may  not  be  generally  known,  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  a  United 
States'  vessel  vyas  accidentally  run  aground  on  tiis  coast,  in  a  da  igeroS 
posiuon,  when  he  sent  assistance  by  which  she  was  got  afloat  again  3 
out  much  damage.  Up<,n  the  arrival  of  the  Sultaiine  in  New  YoTk  a 
committee  of  five  from  each  board  of  the  common  council  was  apm  .led 
to  receive   he  captain  of  said  ship.  Achmet  Ben  Aman.  and  extend  to  him 

bLu?."'"T'  "^''".  "j'y-  .  "''  "«"«'  '^«»  '»''«»  *»t«  'he  navy  yard  ™ 
^^t  ^M,"  V  •"'"'"*"'«^  «"<*  P"'  "'  '»'»••»"«»'  repair,  by  order  of  govern, 
ment.     Mr.  Van  Buren  being  debarred,  constitutionally,  from  acteptini 

it^H  rr'.""^'""^'  ^''^  ^'"^  '""»"'"•  'hey  were  sold,  anu  the  pr'Sedf 
fcnnn  ..  K  ^""""^Va  ■  'l!  "'""'^^  t^^ongress  appropriated  the  sum  of 
JlS.OOO  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  such  articles  as  would  probably 
be  most  acceptable  to  the  friendly  Arabian  ruler.  '""toiy 

.«,"l!fi'rK'/''''!K"''r  Va"*""-™,  a  philosophic  citizen  of  France,  this 
)ear  laid  before  the  American  Congress  a  memorial,  setting  fur!h  the  ad- 
vantages to  he  derived  from  a  favourable  consideration  of  his  system  of 
inieri.ational  ex<;hanges.  It  was  proposed  to  exchange  copies  of  the  du- 
plicate  works  usually  to  be  found  in  all  great  national  libraries,  as  well  as 
raiiierals  from  the  different  museums,  and  rare  geological  specimens',  or 
other  natural  curiosities,  of  whatever  description,  one  nation  with  nnuther. 
Congress  viewed  favourably  the  project  and  decreed.  1.  That  the  United 
States  librarian,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee  on  the  library. 
ITu""^^'^  '"  exchange  such  duplicates  as  may  be  in  the  library,  fS 
other  books  or  works.  2  That  he  be  authorized,  in  the  same  wJ;.  to 
exchange  documents.  3.  That  hereafter  fifty  additional  copies  of  each 
volume  of  documents  printed  by  order  of  either  house,  be  printed  and 
bound,  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  in  foreign  countries.  In  accordance 
with  these  resolutions,  near  one  thousand  volumes  were  selected  and  set 
aoart,  as  suitable  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  with  foreign  libraries;  and 
M.  Vallemare  was  also  furnished  with  many  valuable  spe.umens  from  the 
private  cabinets  of  the  president  and  several  other  public  officers  at  Wash, 
iiigton.  Ditterent  cities  presented  sets  of  laws  and  ordinances,  and  other 
works;  so  that  in  this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  plan  of  the  philosopher 
seemed  to  be  favourably  regarded.  *^  •■•wawpuw 

The  president's  message  at  the  close  of  this  year  was  delayed  a  little 
not  being  delivered  before  the  84ih  of  December.  It  proved  a  very  lemrthy 
and  elaborate  document,  much  of  which  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  the 
American  banking  system,  which  it  scourged  and  excoriated  most  unmer. 
cifullv.  Considering  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  charged  his  defeat  in  the  con- 
lest  for  the  presidency,  which  had  just  been  concluded,  mainly  to  the  in. 
nuence  of  the  moneyed  institutions  of  the  country,  he  may  be  pardoned,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  his  unsparing  severity. 

.inl**' r  «'':<^''»"  /"'  president  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.    The  atten- 
tion of  all  parties  and  all  clases  appeared  to  be  fully  engrossed  with  the 
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subject ;  and  the  favourers  of  each  side  of  the  question  seemed  alike 
coiifidoiit  of  their  eventual  success.  General  Willium  U.  Harrison  ol 
Ohio,  was  exulted  to  the  presidency  over  Mr.  Van  Buren,  by  the  very 
large  and  u  expected  majority  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
four  hundreo  and  seveniy-flve  voles.  General  Harrison  was  a  descend, 
ant  of  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  .^nd  had 
himself  always  sustained  a  high  and  unsullied  character  in  every  relatioq 
of  life ;  he  was  known  to  be  brave  as  a  soldier  and  just  as  a  citizen ;  he 
was  regarded  wise  as  a  statesman  alxo;  but  as  he  was  not  general'i 
known  as  a  politician,  the  extraordinary  number  of  votes  polled  for  h.jD 
was  viewed  with  surprize. 

A  sinuie  sentence  in  Mr.  Van  Buren's  farewell  message,  deserves  to  be 
chronicled.  He  viewed,  he  said,  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  benefits 
that  sprung  from  the  steady  devotion  of  the  husbandman  to  his  honoura- 
ble pursuit.  "No  meansj'Nt  was  added,  "of  individual  comfort  is  more 
certain,  and  no  source  of  national  prosperity  is  so  sure.  Nothing  can 
compensate  a  people  for  a  dependance  upon  others  for  the  bread  they  eat- 
and  that  cheerful  abundance  on  which  the  happiness  of  everyone  so  much 
deiiends  is  to  be  looked  for  nowhere  with  such  sure  reliance  as  in  the 
industry  of  the  agricultuiist  and  the  bounties  of  the  earth." 

In  glancing  at  the  names  of  those  who  have  departed,  it  becomes  out 
painful  duty  to  record  another  appalling  calamity.     I'lie  steamboat  Lex- 
ington,  plying  between  New-York  and  Sloiiington,  was  burnt  in  January 
and  near  two  hundred  lives  lost.     The  magnitude  of  this  loss  was  owinc 
in  some  degree,  to  the  imprudence  of  passengers,  who  ait.inpied  leHvino 
the  vessel  in  boats  while  she  was  still  under  way.    The  fire  originated 
in  carelessness,  as  usual ;  bales  of  cotton  had  been  piled  (^ose  upon  the 
furnaces  aiul  around  the  smoke-pipe  of  the  ill  fated  boat.     Died,  in  Wash- 
ington.  Commodore  Stevens;  also.  Col.  C.  R.  Broom,  U.  S.  M      In  Bal 
tmiure,  H(Mi.  VV.  S  Ramsay,  of  Pennsylvania.     In  South  Curoiina,  Gov. 
ernor  Noble.     In  Connecticut,  Hon.  T.  Belts.     In  Uosi.m,  Rev  Dr.  Kirk- 
land.     Ai  Ballston  Spa.,  Hon.  A.  Brown.     At  West  Point,  LieutenanI 
Bransford,  U.  S.  A.     At  Alexandria,  D.  C,  Major  S.  Cooper.     In  Lexina- 
ton.  Ivy.,  Captain  Fowler.     In  Mississippi,  General  Hinds,  one  of  the  de 
fenders  of  New-Orleuns.      In  Alabama,  Col.  Thomas  Riddle.     In  Ten 
nessee.  Judge  Hugh  L.  White;  also,  Hon.  Felix  Grundy.     In  Virginia 
Lspt.  VVasli.  Hood,  U.  S.  engineers;  also.  Judge  Parker;   also,  at  Char 
louesville,  professors  Davis  and  Bonnycastle.      In  Kentucky,  Genera 
Adair,  wiio  commanded  under  Jackson  at  New-Orieaiis ;  aUo,  Hon.  S.  H 
Anderson.     In  New_York,  Ihe  eccentric  Ex-Sheriff  Parkins,  ..I   Londoiu 
liiAltMny,by  thefall  of  ?.  dtaw.bridge,  twenty  persons  were  drowned. 
On  Red  River,  fimoihy  i>  lint,  a  celebrated  writer  of  the  west.     In  Ar 
kansus,  C*»lonel  Clicitliain,  an  ofll(;er  under  Marion.      In  New  Jersey, 
Hon.  J.  Rnthijrford,  the  lasi  of  the  senators  who  served  un<l«r  VVashiiiHton. 
n  Vermoht,  Lx-goyernor  Chittenden.     In  Florida,  Colonel  Green,  U.  S.  A. 
In  Texas,  (.olonel  Karnes.     In  France.  Captain  Thomas  Oxford,  who  wm 
buried,  pursuiuit  to  wi  I,  with  an  American  flag  for  his  winding-sheet. 
In  Liij/land,  Lord  Durham,  late  governor-general  of  the  (^aHadas.    A. 
Hanove.-.  the  celebrated  Doctor  Graff.     In  Paris,  Doctor  Mori8on,"the 
hygeisl.       In  London,  murdered  hy  his  valet.  Lord  VVjllia.n  Russell.    In 
Venice.  «  80,  Count  Ouiccioli,  liushHnd  to  one  of  Byron's  heroines.    In 
Pans,  the  Kiigish  admiral  Sir  Sy.lney  .Smith,  x  76.     In  Loiuhm.  Henry 
Cromwell  h  leld,    ast  descendant  of  "the  Piotector."    In  Paris,  Ssngon, 
"the  execulioner."     At  Caruccas.  J.  G.  A.  Williamson-,  Amcncan  charg6 
dadaires.     In  Wales,  In  a  mad-honse,  the  celebrated  Beau  Brumiiml. 
"companion  of  George  IV."    At  Nice,  Italy,  PHganipi,  the  violinst.    lu 
Home,  Lncieii  Bonaparte,  youngest  brother  of  Nap.ileon.     At  St.  James' 
piiiaoe.  the  priucesa  Augusta.  Jt  72.    At  Berlin,  m  to.  Kred-nrk  Wjlham 
iii.  ui  i'rusaia. 
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liavingbeeij  elficted  with  him  to  the  vice-Dies^anov     Ti.v!  '      ^"^»'n"^ 

co,,.id.,ed,  ».„  ".IpJiSL^i  iMie  XiroV  J^''  "'"••  "' 
*•  When  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatP«  An»  „,».    <•        .l    .^      . 

occasion  to  repeat  the  assurances  I  have  heretofore  Bivir.nfni  -?.        " 
naimn  toarreHt  the  progress  of  that  te'denct  f  Tt  K^e^r^^^^ 
•tore  the  government  to  its  pristine  health  and  vigour  as  far  ^s'th  ,  o?n 
be  effected  by  any  legitimate  exercise  of  the  powS  p'Vced  iS  mv  hLJS 

Zfre^ZZ\'"  t!  "''^'''''''y  "*■  'l'V'""«  •»<KviduaK  seJomf term  of 
LIP  f    •     *  •     *  K  •"ga'^ious  mind  of  Mr.  Jefferson  early  saw  and  u 
memed  this  error,  and  attempts  have  been  made,  hi.herJo  \vX,u    »u^ 
cess,  to  apply  the  amendatory  power  of  the  states  to  its  correct  on      A^ 
LnTpn*""'  T-  """^'  "^  correction  is  in  the  power  of  every  president  and 
mJ^.f  .1"''^  '?  '"';"'•/'  ^°"''^  ^^  »"«'««».  ''"d  perhaps  inJidio,«   tS  enu 
merate  the  ev.ls  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  m^y  of  o^fel iow'(jLe„; 
his  error  0.  the  sages  who  framed  the  Constitution  Zv  have  been  thp 
•ource,  and  the  bitter  fruits  which  we  are  still  to  galheSm  it  ih^on^ 
jDUe.  to  disfigure  our  system.     It  may  bo  obsefveSrhowever'  as  a  len 
e  al  remark,  that  republicans  can  commit  no  greater  erZIhanto  adorn 
or  con iinue  any  feature  in  their  systems  of  fovernmenrwhich  mlJ  S 
calculated  to  create  or  increase  the  love  of  power  in  the  boroms  of  ??««« 

Z  "  Anr'^'y  ^^i'^'^'  '^'"^  '°  '^"""nit  the  management^?  ?he  r  af! 
fain  And  surely  nothing  is  more  likely  to  produce  such  a  stale  of  minH 
han  the  long  continuance  of  an  office  of  High  trust"    Silg  can  be  S    « 

h"J'Tt''T"T''r  '*'5'"'"T  "^  ""^hose  noble  feehSgswhcKe 
ong  to  the  character  of  a  devoted  republican  patriot.     When  th  s  co? 
2'ng  passion  once  takes  possession  of  the  hu.nan  mind,  like   ho  ove  of 
(fold,  u  becomes  insat  ab  e.     It    s  the  never-dvinc  worm  in  i!  1  k 

5.S  "i?.!""  r'^'"''-  «.«d  •'-'■»'»•-"  -ithlKculg^^Ls  7", 

V  cum.     If  this  IS  true,  .t  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for  a  republic  to  limit  ih« 

nent  of  her  foreign  re  ations.  the  execution  of  her  laws  and  the  co mn"fnd 

ler  arnues  and  navies,  to  a  period  so  short  as  to  prevent  h  s  fXi  t  2 

a  le"  '  uStil\"„"°r:'l"  "'r)  T  S"  P^'^^^'P^l-^he  servant   fo       5 

Sn»  «.       '  *"  •'•'"•'"L""'.'"  f  "'•  Constitution  can  be  eUtxted,  public 

jpition  may  secure  the  dpsirod  object.     I  give  my  aid  to  it  by  rn.f  v    ^ 

Tlir  libtirnl  nmfaaainiia  of  «>!«  r»-.i^..~«  L l.    ... 
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to  carry  Into  execution.  His  toilsome  journey  from  the  west  in  muK 
wintfr,  combined  with  an  exchange  of  quietude  for  const  mt  bustle,  hs 
well  as  ilie  general  excitement  of  the  times,  was  too  murh  for  his  failiiii 
constitution  lo  endure.  Just  one  month  from  his  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  government,  on  the  4th  of  April,  General  Harrison  lay  a  pallid  corpse 
in  the  presidential  mansion.  So  perished  a  liberal  minded  statesman,  and 
with  him  the  high  hopes  of  a  numerous  body  of  citizens.  The  entire  na- 
tion was  moved  with  sadness  ai:d  surprise  upon  learning  the  mournful 
event,  and  all  the  people  united  in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  The  fu. 
neral  procession  in  the  city  of  Washington  extended  over  two  miles,  and 
was  the  longest  ever  witnessed  there.  The  president  died  after  a  briel 
illnef<s,  at  the  a^e  of  69,  and  was  the  first  who  died  in  office. 

John  Tyler,  vice-president,  by  a  provision  of  the  Constitution,  became 
president  ft»r  the  unexpired  term.  He  arrived  at  the  seat  of  government 
from  Virginia,  on  the  day  after  the  president's  decease,  and  was  duly 
sworn  into  office.  He  retained  the  cabinet  officers  just  appointed  by  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  who  were  the  following-named  :  Daniel  Webster,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Secretnry  of  State;  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the 
•treasury  ;  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War;  George  E.  Bad- 
ger of  North  Carolina,  Secret  ry  of  the  Navy  ;  Francis  Grangur,  of  New- 
York,  Postmaster  General ;  J.  J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. Samuel  L.  Southard,  a  member  from  New-Jersey,  was  elected  by 
the  senate  to  (ill  the  chair  just  vacated  by  John  Tyler. 

On  the  3l9t  of  May,  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  which  had  been  con- 
voked by  General  Harrison,  assembled  and  commenced  its  labours. 
Much  was  expected  by  the  people  at  large  from  the  action  of  this  body; 
yet  nothing  of  particular  importance  was  rtalized.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  of  the  session,  was  the  passage  of  a  general  bankrupt  law— but 
this  being  found  to  work  iniquilously,  its  privileges  being  abused,  it  was 
subsequently  repealed.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  bill  was  introduced  foi 
the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank.  This  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  and  the  Senate,  and  was  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signature; 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Mr.  Tyler  returned  the  bill  with 
a  veto  message.  He  set  forth  his  views  at  length  with  reference  to  the 
measure,  but  they  may  be  all  summed  up  as  follows :  That  he  had  alwaj  b 
been  opposed  to  such  a  bank  ;  that  this  was  perfectly  well  known  at  the 
time  of  Ins  election  to  the  vice-presidency;  and  that  he  had  since  seen  no 
reasons  for  changing  his  opinions  on  the  subject.  A  second  bill  for  a  Fis- 
cal bank  of  the  United  States  was  prepared,  after  consultation  of  the 
president  with  his  cabinet,  and  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  also,  was  vetoed.  Mr.  Tyler's  cabinet  thereupon  threw 
up  their  commissions,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  assigning  for 
reason  a  capriciousnesa  and  whimsicality  on  the  part  of  the  president. 
The  non-resignation  of  Mr.  Webster  was  strongly  animadverled  upon  at 
the  time,  but  subsequent  results  fully  justified  the  conduct  of  that  able 
slatesiiian. 

Mr.  Villi  Buren,  upon  this  action  of  the  president,  published  a  letter  in 
which  le  highly  applauded  his  conduct.  The  people,  however,  considered 
the  irusiratioii  by  Mr.  Tyler  of  a  great  measure  of  the  party  which  elect- 
ed  him,  a  traitorous  act,  and  in  several  places  he  was  burnt  in  effigy.  The 
new  members  of  the  cabinet,  appointed  in  place  of  those  who  had  resign- 
ed, were  the  following :  Walter  Forward,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary  o( 
the  Treasury;  Abel  P.  Upshur,  of  Virginia,  vSecretary  of  the  Navyj  John 
('.  Spencer,  of  New- York,  Secretary  of  War;  Hugh  S.  Legare,  of  South 
CaroiiiiH,  Attorney  General;  Charles  C.  Wicklifle,  of  Kentucky,  Post- 
master General. 

Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  •25,000  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  the 
oorpoNe  of  reimbursing,  in  some  degree,  the  losres  sustained  by  the  Qen 
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Ueiid.  ^  ''*'"'  '•'""'y'  '"^  removed  to  his  farm  at  North 

condition  of  tL  SrHajL  fSr  rPnS"'^  T''*' °'^.°P'"*"''  »'"""'« 
that  they  were  right      ^  "*'''*'^  '**'"°"'  ^"^  '«»""»  Proved 

SeIat;t;'"UohaL''7eSuifed'?h/";  ^'?  '"^V"^  "««"  '^"-P"'*^''.  »»•• 

Free  perton$ 
Whiten,     of  colour.  Slavet. , 
'"     1,358  0 

537  1 

8,668 


States. 

Maine,  500,438 

New  HanipHiiro,  284,(136 


MaNiiacliii!<ett8, 

Rhmle-Iiiluiiil, 

Connecticut, 

Vermont, 

New-York, 

Newnilersey, 

Pennsylvuuia, 

Ohio, 

Indiiina, 

Illinois, 

Miciiigun, 

WistioHsin, 

fowa, 


7-»!),030 

105,587 

301,8.56 

2!)1,2I8 

2,378,890  50,027 

351,588  24,044 

1,676,115  47,854 

1,502,122  17,342 

678,698 

472,354 

211.560 

30,566 

42,864 


3,238 

8,105 

730 


7,165 

3,598 

707 

178 

153 


1 
5 
17 
0 
4 

C74 

64 

3 

3 

331 
0 
8 


58,561 
317,717 
740,968 


Statei. 
Delaware, 
Murj'liind, 
Virginia, 

N.  Carolina,  484.870 
S.  Carolina,  259,034 
Georgia,  407,095 
Alabama,  335,185 
.Mississippi,  179,074 
Louisiana,  153,933 
Tennessee,  640,027 
Kentucky,  587,542 
Missouri,  323,888 
Arkansas,  77,174 
.Klorida,  27,728 

18|D.  ofColum.,  30.6,57 


Free  pertoni 
Whites,     of  colour.  Slaves, 


16,919 

62,020 

49.842 

22.732 

8,276 

2,7.53 

2,(#I9 

1.366 

24,368 

5.524 

7,309 

1,.574 

46., 

820 

4,364 


2,605 

«9,495 

448,987 

245,817 

327,038 

280.844 

253,532 

195,211 

10.5,219 

183,059 

182,072 

53,240 

19,935 

25,.55J 

4,694 


..       .    ^     ,  '^°^^'        14,181,575  2,483,536       „86,069 

'ina,  RHid .      It  ii,  then,  with  unffligned  regret,  that  tha  president  «"£ 
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himself  nnRb.e  to  recognize  the  validity  of  a  demand,  a  compliance  with 
Which  you  deem  so  maieriwi  to  the  preservation  of  the  (J0(»d  undftrstHndinfi 
wniu  I  liMs  been  hiiJierto  manifested  between  the  two  countries.  The 
jurisdiciioH  <»f  the  several  states  which  constitute  the  Union,  is,  within  its 
avpropriaiti.sphere,  perfectly  independent  of  the  federal  government.  The 
oftf-nc.^  with  which  McLeod  is  chargetl  was  committed  within  the  tcrritorv 
and  against  the  laws  and  citizens  of  the  state  of  NexT- York,  and  is  one  that 
c.)ni«8  clearly  within  the  competency  of  her  tribunals.  It  does  not,  there, 
ore,  present  an  occasion  where,  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Unioji,  the  imerposilion  called  for  would  be  proper,  for  which  a  warrant 
can  be  found  n.  the  powers  with  which  the  federal  executive  is  invested 
Nor  wotjJd  the  circumstances  to  which  you  have  referred,  or  the  reasoni 
you  have  urged,  justify  the  execution  of  such  a  power,  if  it  existed." 

«iJI'';h^*lfi%'2  fP'^:  "?*»  ^M'^i"  '■*'■"«»'•  »"<J  intimates  that  it,  together 
with  the  Ill-treatment  of  iVIr.  McLeod,  will  lead  to  the  most  srave  and 

nVJ^r  "•'TT'T*";  1"  '''«  interim,  counsel  for  the  pSef  Messrs 
Bradley  and  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  had  moved  a  change  if  trial  from  the 
c.ty_pf  New- York  to  Utica.  There,  in  the  month  of  Sctober,  befo  e  Jud« 
Grid  ey,  and  others,  a  lengthy  trial  was  held;  when,  notwiihstandint  tS 
abilities  of  Attorney.general  Hall  for  the  people,  m  alibi  was  prolen  for 
the  prisoner— and  so  the  matter  ended.     *^    ^   '  ^""^  P™^^"  '''' 

In  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  this  year,  appeared  a  table  which  was 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  showing  the  amount  in  Sty  o« 

m!t?hrh^;^'rH''"'?f  »"«  union.    Witf  the  aid  of  this  taCn  e«il 

mate  has  been  made  of  the  value  in  money  of  the  several  oroducts  Inl 

ho  result  placed  side  by  side  with  the  population  of  thrstatesSectiUlv 

to  show  the  yield  per  head  in  round  lumbers.  respectivel> , 


State*.  Value. 

Maine,  $34,7'     OO** 

N.  Hampshire,  2.^,703,000 

Vormout,  43,227,000 

MaaMchiisetto,  28,B0!),400 

Bhude  Inland,      3,743,800 

Conneoticut, 

New-York, 

Nevr-Jeney, 

Penntylvaiiio, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina 


Per 

Pop.  head. 
501,703  $69 
284,574  90 
291,948 
737,799 
108,830 
309,948 


22,94:>,000 

238,800,000  2,428,'92i 

35,911,000  373,308 

13(5,249,000  1,724,033 

6,027,000       78,085 

43,846,200  469,232 

102,177,000  1,239,797 

40,115,500  484,870 


148 
38 
34 
74 
98 
95 
79 
78 
93 
82 
80 


State$. 

S.Carolina, 

Georgia, 

Ohio, 

Tennessee, 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, 

Indiana, 

lUinoia, 

ArkansAs, 

Iowa, 

Dist.  Colombia, 


Valne. 

149,117,800 

58,830,000 

84,507,000 

73,130,000 

37,700,000 

42,376,600 

41,773,000 

22,309,400 

47,859,000 

35,264,500 

10,536,000 

2,277,000 

352,000 


Per 

Pop.  head 
594,;i98  $89 
091,392  85 
1,519,467  55 
829,510  88 
352,000  10< 
590,756  71 
375,001 
383,702 
685,866 
476,183 

97,574 

43,035 

43,712 


111 
58 
69 
74 

108 
53 
7 


The  failure  of  the  United  States'  bank  of  Pennsvlvania  in  Pphn,.™ 
caused  much  surprise  as  well  as  disirp.s     i..  i^^^  '  .    ,  iT'T* 

000  had  so  dazzled  the  eye.  of  Te  ueonle  ihlT  0,„  !f  '^"f",^  «f  •36,000, 
dark  mishap  a,  it.  ullimaL  ruin  ,  evrSnt^reS  theirCvS^"^  ''""^'  " 
hension.    In  Europe,  even,  no    less  th-n  iT^  nnn  nno  *"^'i^*'"f ''  '^''V'r; 
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paid  out  In  cash  to  keen-oyed  brokers  t6  nna  nnn       a      . 
much  mote  were  already  presented  thPv«rT'r°'  f"*^."  demands  for  as 

dered.  lesniied  in  ihe  discovery  Zitl^  old  i.aJnf^^"'''  *'"'=''  *"'«•• 
^rjfely  engaged  in  various  extra  em  «.n  i  5*^  °^  directors  had  been 
T.xas  fu,.ds,  endeavouring  to  monZli^CT'*'''?""'  »"'=''  "  buying  up 
be  It  understood,  on  their  own  nrivLfp  L  '*"«  cotton  market,  &c. ;  this, 
bank's  funds.  Messrs  BddlljSudo?  S""  V*^""^''  ''^  •"""»  «<"  '^ 
accordingly  indicted  for  this  brth^' o^o?^"^''''*'^  »"'^  others,  were 
as  those  gentlemen  had  merely  exnJT/  ^VK  **/  Philadelphia ;  but 
withdrawn,  nothing  was  effeS  foCi  .  IT m'  S^^^  J'"^  previously 
credit  of  the  bank.  ""^ciea  towards  establishing  the  foraihr  good 

nalVa'ffai"s!ro«g'ht''inPrK?oS  ^"^  committee  on 

crease  of  the  navy^to"  Ser  w  h  «  1  '^'"®">  "^^''''"S  »he  gradual  in- 
both  of  power  and^xprstihouwlc' mSied'''"  ''^'  '""^  ''^'"'^  "''«' 

In  J83C.  .e  hod  |r  6,  ,.0.5  app.pnaU,d.  and  .62  gun.  afloat 

"    18:J8         "  570^420  *^* 

addressed  that  body  a  message,  prmSnk)1entIvTL'*''l'"''"--*^''«"  ba 
This  summer  perished,  in  Syracuse  N^Yh?ri^  n*^""''  ""^  ""''b  "Kht. 
more  being  badly  wounded.    Twenu'-eicht'&J"'''*""  "'f'«"ily.  fifty 
stored,  contrary  to  law,  in  the  heartof  hi  .i.^^'K    "^""Po^der  had  beeh 
they  exploded,  with  this  fatal  re!ul       ril^^  ''  'u^^"'  «  "«■«  breaking  ouu 
burned  fn  August,  while  tienTy  J, Mes  f  om  S^w^ 
engers  onboard;  one  hundred  anSiJrntvfiv^T*'  »*»  hundred  pa., 
the  fire,  in  this  case,  was  caused  bv   ho  Si^      r  '':'**  ^^i"**  sacrificed} 
Died,  in  Washington,  Judge  DarboJr  of  Vl'-  °^ *  ^"«'  «<"  terpentine 
-yth.  i.  60.  la.e^Secrelar^y  of  State  ••  a  so    S.U.''f ?'  "°"-  ''»""  P^" 
Mmmander-in-chief  of  the  Rrm« .     i       A  Ycneral  Alexander  Macomb 
South  Carolina.  General  Griffir'rnT'  ^'''*'"^'  "*  ^-  Wainright      In 
Pennsvlvania,  Charles  Ogle  MCaTr"^"*''/^^''"*'^  CanSon       J 
York,  llenry  Brevoort  m99    «l«n  M  ?  '  i?""*  •^-  "•  B'^ck.    In  New- 
m,  the  companion  of  Emmet  in  the  &'.?''k'^,V*  ^^j  also  Dr.  M'NeT: 
Roy.  Esq  ,  father-in-law  of  DjiewJbSer  't' p""  '"  ""°'  "«""«»  1^« 
man.    hi  Virginia,  Bishop  MooS     In  Lexini.„^T^*'H''"»' •'"''?«  Lan. 
^•■e.    In  Geneva,  N.  V.,  Hon    Gideon  Lei  'T„'  ^i'  -^""V^  "•  Men- 
Reid;  also.  Judge  Winn.    In   Ph  lade"nhia  Dr  s  p?k"^*'  E^^-governor 
materia  medica ;   also,  Willis  Gavlnrd'^rf *  u     ^'  ^^Iboun,  professor  of 
Mass    William  Bartlet ,  Si  ,  leajfi  t>00  ion'  TfS   ^"  Newburyport 
N'-w'-Orleans,  Colonel  R.  F.  BoJJi*^«i;,;  m    k '?  ^ndover  seminarj.    In 
VHnous  objects  tlOO.Ooa     In  Sou  h  Amerii!' p"'"  °  '°'^'  bequeath^  J 
posed  to  have  been  lost  in  the¥^"liAT/iim  r^  C'"«»»"-    Sup. 

d.an.  At  Gibraltar,  Sir  Davfd  w"kte  emi'r/''P' J^  ^T"^'  '^"'"^ 
Captain  S.  B.  Grifflng,  of  New- York  At  Ki  *.  "  ^n")."-,  ^"  ^n**"". 
ham.  Gevernor-general  of  the  Canadn.  ^'"<^'on,  U.  C,  Lord  Syden- 
American  banker,  leav  ng  a  Zd  name  anH  I'l  "'?'  ^'"""«'  belles,  an 
«lwavs  go  together.  InMon  sirPlnJn  n/„'l'°''""^'  '*''''=b  do  not 
[fd,  better  known  as  captai,,  if  the  Sha  Son  r'^l,' ''"-'*^'"*"'  «'  »be 
Cf'esapeake;  also.  Sir  Asiley  CoopS  M  n  -  Vo"  ^?'  Sf.''°"  **'''  'ba 
a  favourite  dramatic  author [  also'^T  Dihrfin  .h  '  "'»«•  T^beod<.re  Hook. 
c>8  Chantrey.  an  eminent  sculptor'-  also  Jo«  *!? p^"?" '  "''°'  ^'"  *'™" 
'«wyer     ,n  Syria.  Rev.  Mr.  MifohJi:  ."l^ J;"l^!??^„*i'-'.'.''««'-b«.' 
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A.  D.  1842.— Mr.  Tyler,  in  one  of  hin  mcpsages,  with  wference  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  is  remarkably  lilwral-minded  a»  well  as  just.  In 
allusion  to  ihft  public  domain,  he  says :  "  We  have, on  this  side  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  enormous  expanse  of  seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions 
of  acres  of  unoccupied  territory,  to  say  nothing  of  that  which  lies  beyond." 
And  he  tiien  further  continues,  »  We  hold  out  to  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries  an  invitation  to  come  and  settle  among  us,  as  njembers  of  our  rap- 
idly-growing family ;  and  for  the  blessings  which  we  offer  them,  we  require 
of  them  only  to  look  upon  our  country  as  their  country,  and  to  unite  with 
us  in  the  great  task  of  preserving  our  institutions,  and  thereby  perpetuating 
our  liberties.  No  motive  exists  for  foreign  conquest.  We  desire  but  '.o 
reclaim  our  almost  illimitable  wilderness,  and  to  introduce  into  their  depths 
the  lights  of  civilization.  While  we  shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  to  vin- 
dicate the  national  honour,  our  most  earnest  desire  will  be  to  maintain  an 
unbroken  peace." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  a  voluminous  correspondence,  which  had 
commenced  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Stevenson,  American  minister  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  Lord  Palmerston,  and  was  conliiunid  with  Lord 
Aberdeen,  when  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  office  of  British  Secretary  of 
Stale  for  foreign  affairs,  was  laid  before  Ctmgress.  The  subject  in  con- 
troversy was  that  ancient  and  uneasy  theme,  the  right  of  search.  It  is  in- 
teresting, from  the  importance  of  the  principles  of  international  law  dis- 
cussed  between  these  statesmen. 

"The  government  of  Great  Britain,"  commences  Mr.  Stevenson,  '*wilh 
that  of  other  nations,  regarding  the  African  slave  trade  as  a  great  evil, 
united  in  measures  for  its  abolition.  For  that  purpose  laws  were  passed 
and  trestles  conclnded,  giving  to  the  vessels  of  each  of  the  c(Mitraciing 
parlies  ihe  muluiil  right  of  search,  under  certain  limitations.  Indepen- 
dent of  these  treaties,  and  under  the  principles  of  public  law,  this  riglit  Qf 
search  could  not  be  exercised.  The  United  States  were  invited  to  become 
a  party  to  these  treaties;  but,  for  reasons  which  t!;ey  ueeined  satisfactory, 
and  growing  out  of  the  peculiar  character  of  their  institutions  and  systems 
of  government,  they  declined  doing  so.  They  deemed  it  inexpedient, 
under  any  modification  or  in  any  form,  to  yield  the  right  of  having  their 
ressels  sf'arched  or  interfered  with  in  time  of  peace  upon  the  high  seas. 

"In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  powers  who  were  parties  to  these  trea- 
ties, and  others  who  re'ftiaed  to  become  so,  continued  to  prosecute  their 
slave  traffic ;  and  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with  more  effect  they  resorted 
to  the  use  of  the  flags  of  other  nations,  but  more  particularly  that  of  the 
United  Staies.  To  prevent  this,  and  enforce  her  treaties.  Great  Britain 
deemed  it  important  that  her  cruisers  in  the  African  seas  should  have  the 
right  of  detaining  and  examining  all  vessels  navigating  those  seas,  for  the 
purfiose  of  ascertaining  their  national  character.  Against  this  practice 
the  government  of  the  United  States  protested,  and  the  numerous  cases 
out  of  which  the  present  discussion  has  arisen,  l>ecame  subjects  of  com- 
plaint and  negotiation  between  the  two  governments." 

The  British  minister,  in  his  official  capacity  replying,  says:  "The  un 
dersigned  begs  leave  to  state  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  in  reply  to  the  reniarki 
contained  in  h»s  last  note,  that  her  majesty's  government  do  not  pretend 
that  her  majesty's  naval  officers  have  any  right  to  search  American  mar- 
chantinun  met  with  in  time  of  peace  at  sea:  but  there  is  an  essential  and 
fundamental  difference  between  searching  a  vessel  and  detaining  her  papers 
to  see  if  she  is  legally  provided  with  documents  entitling  her  to  the  pro- 
tection of  any  country,  and  especially  of  the  country  whose  flag  she  may 
hare  hoisted  at  the  lime.  For  though,  by  common  parlance,  the  word 
••  flag'*  is  used  to  express  the  test  of  nationality,  and  thou»h,  according  to 
that  acceptation  of  the  word,  her  majesty's  government  admit  ihat  BritisD 
oruiwrs  are  not  entit>«d  in  time  of  peace  to  eearch  mere  haiit  vessels  sai) 
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tt^r;"y'^ty1ffr„^tKrj^^  Jo  not  mean 

merely  hoi^.ijy  a  pie^S-  KS  wUh'fheT  ^?f  ^""^  "«»'«h  Jy" 
colours  upon  it:  that  which  her  rnii«.  .  ^  ^""*"^  States  eniblein*  anS 
r.«ht8  of  ',he  United  Sea  fla^^LxS  »  Jfovernment  mean,  i-,  t  ."'the 
vewd  i.  provided  with  p»pers  efititS?,/."*"'*''  '"""  '^^r^h  when  C 
her  to  be  United  S.ates  pTplnZ^ZX^^^^^   "H"  ^"'^  *""  P'«vi4 

The  presdent,  in  his  aiiniiai  mr.-        *^*'^  ■*='^<*''<''n»  to  law.'' 
maittr,  a8  follows  •  """"'  '"'^••"«*'  ''*0'  ably  mfewed  the  whole 

^^'^^ywtZ\ket^^^  it  --exprewly  declared 

of  humanity  and  juSV^JTh;  e^l'K"?,''^^^^  theVrSpTS 

States  are  desirous  of  continui.iir  ih^f'  fl^  «  ""  ^»Je«y  and  the  United 
tioii,  it  IS  hereby  agreed  ha  hS  h!    *'^"""  ***  promote  its  entire  aboli- 

bent  endeavours^o^Smphsh   S  di^iSf  •"»"  "«  Sr 

meiit  of  the  laws  and  treaty  stinnlS„'*,  «"  "''J^'"-      '«  the  enforce- 
threatened  to  grow  opT  L  n ',.' "n."'  °^  °''«'*t  ^"ta'n,  a  praci  ce  had 
ships  sailing  Snder  tL  Vml£?flVi'w:;ch"?','"'J"''"«'«  "«*'«t^n 
our  maritime  rights,  would  suWect  tJ^v'exSl' "l'"^    «»  seriously  involved 
An'i  "ifr"'":'^'  "'"^  «'hich  reoKd?heS«Zl^""''^°/r''''*^^ 
And  although  Lord  Aberdeen/in'h?-  cor«. .l'''^**  ''•"*'*•; 'he  governnienL 
envoy*  at  London,  expressly  disca.meniSf?^!,'"'*''  '*"»  American 
ship  on  the  high  seas,  even  if  foimd  with  i.-^f     'r  ''."*"'  ""^  American 
restric  ed  the  British  pretension,  to  a  merl  ^?^"  ?'^''''''"  °"  *'o«'-J.  and 
It  could  not  well  be  discovered  h!,  th  *  "''*'"'  '«  *=«"  a"d  inquire  vet 

such  Visit  and  inqu,>rcouTd  1,e^  aSe'l^^^^^^^^^  sJa-^*  h'ow 

«nd  consequent  interrufrtion  to  the  traZ  T  '^^t*""'""  °"  the  voyage, 
of  search  presented  only  in  a  new  form  -tn  ii*"  '^«-*'^'"'  »»  iho  rifti 
wid  I  therefore  felt  it  to  be  n iv  d„iv  T/.f     .t^P™"^^'*  in  di/Terent  words  • 

ZT'.  'V^""?™-".  thar'io  sVcrcotessi  ;  ll't''  "!,  "'y  «"""'' 
he  United  States  had  both  the  will  and  ih«  Ikx  °"  "^  he  made,  and  that 
laws  and  to  protect  their  flaff  fl™  1-  "*  '^^\^'7  'o  enforce  their  own 
bidden  by  thSse  law.  and  obJoSs  to  th*e  Zr  f"  ""'"'«'•'"  "'holIyZ" 
„  "Taking  the  message  as  I  s  leUer  of  in.    "?'  '=^"""*  ^^  the  world. 
Pans,  Mr.  Cass,  felt  Lse  IrSired  ti  asS^^K""^  ^'"'"  minister  at 
remonstrance  which  he  feltit  li  iiH,  tt  .«^       ""'*'  }]}^  '^^"*^  ground  in  a 
h.m  u>  the  king  of  the  French,  «i,Jt?h7t'h"' '?  ^'-  °"'^''  «"<1  though 
pie  Treaty;  and  his  condu, t  ii  iSis  res^rf m-f  ^-l"  u"«"«<'  ">«  Q"i"ta. 
government.     In  close  conformity  wuK^'  ''"'•  l*"^  "PP'O'^al  of  this 
late  treaty  with  Great  Britahi  Jas  frLliJ  Vt*^'*  '^*  «'•'  ""i'-'le  of  the 
t'on  shall  keep  afloat  in  the  AfrTcan  seas  a  Vo'^Ji'''  ^'r^'  ^''^t  •each  na 
to  act  separately  and  aoart  nnS„».       .'orce  not  Jess  than  eighty  euiil 
ernmenls,  and  for  the  ettcemeiit  o    >hi!""'  f™""  .their  respcJiiX',": 
t-ons.'     From  tin.  it  wi    be  seen  L/.hl      "T^"""  l«ws  and  obhgl- 
has  been  fully  maintainei  at  the  same  t^f^/rK"?  t""™'^  '"  '"e  message 
Treaty  of  Ghent  are  to  be  carr  eH  n^«  i^  ^■'  f'**'  "'Pulations  of  tfie 

«nd  that  all  pretence  is  ^moVe^^oH  ,  erferei/r'\''K^  *""  ^'^^  '^ountr  et 

freedom  ^f^t'e^s'thelLT/io^'JJ''  l!"*'  "^'^  •»•""•"»  "P  for  the 
or  avoiding  a  f"lfllrnen7of  their  J^elfi.H"  "^  "'•"*'  that'I.  pretext 

\!i7r.r  *** '  '""^^  '«P™ha7erb7o  ^law.  "  A?i'r""^  '■"'•*'^'"« 
tLi°  ""l"  «'«"t  power,  could  not  fail  to.we.-nfl"?*.''"  ""^''ffen'ent 
trarte,  without  the  interpolation  of  anv  n^««7 '^^T '.''®  *'-^»"  th<' slave 
code.  We  may  be  permU  ed  S  honJ  iL. Th  P""<^'P'«  '"'o  the  maritime 
foU.nv,dbyon;,if,StTll  ofthem'^W^the^*^^^  set  will  be 

tecion  to  I  he  fair  trader  in  those  T^sThV-fMifi^f  *'"**  '*^^'  """«t''o  P«»- 
d'ctHies  of  a  somid  Dolreu\«S  1!!".'.:'A"'  f"jfi'.''ng  at  the  same  time  th* 
°<iuiauur  '"    "    """*'''^'"»  ^'"" '"""••iin.  of  justice  and 
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"  With  the  other  powers  of  Europe  our  relations  continue  on  the  most 
amicable  footing.  Treaties  now  existing  with  them  stiouid  Re  lijrjdly 
observed,  and  every  opportunity,  compatible  with  the  interedts  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  seized  upon  to  enlarge  the  babiti  of  commerdal 
intercourse.  Peace  with  all  the  world  is  the  foundation  of  our  policy, 
which  can  only  be  rendered  permanent  by  the  practice  of  equal  and  im- 
partial justice  to  all.  Our  great  desire  should  be  to  enter  only  intc  that 
rivalry  which  looks  to  the  general  g;ood  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences, 
the  enlargement  of  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
the  spread  of  commerce — that  great  civilizer — to  every  land  and  sea. 
Carefully  abstaining  from  interference  in  all  questions  exclusively  referring 
themselves  to  the  political  interests  of  Europe,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
hope  an  equal  exemption  from  the  interference  of  European  governments 
in  what  relates  to  tlie  states  of  the  American  continent." 

We  should,  perhaps,  observe,  that  the  American  minister  had  previous 
ly  given  to  the  British  government,  a  discharge  from  all  further  liability 
on  account  of  the  Caroline,  as  it  had  apologized,  and  as  no  better  repa- 
ration from  the  nature  of  ^he  case  could  be  had,  and  as  it  had  also  ex< 
pressed  so  large  a  degree  of  respect  and  regard  for  the  inviolable  and  sa- 
cred character  of  our  neutral  rights,  &c.,  &c. 

A  case  somewhat  analagous  to  that  of  the  Amistad,  now  arose  to  be  no- 
ticed :  The  brig  Creole,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  sailed  from  that  port  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  year,  for  Nt  w-Orleans,  with  a  cargo  consisting  partly 
of  tobacco,  and  135  slaves ;  some  eight  or  ten  days  after  leaving  Hampton 
Roads,  a  part  of  the  slaves  rose  upon  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  murdered  a 
pas&cnger  named  Hewell,  who  owned  some  of  the  negroes,  wounded  the 
captain  dangerously,  and  the  first  mate  and  two  of  the  crew  severely. 
The  slaves  consequently  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  when, 
under  their  direction,  it  was  taken  into  the  port  of  Nassau,  in  the  island 
of  New- Providence.  There,  at  the  request  of  the  American  consul  in  the 
place,  the  governor  ordered  a  guard  on  board  the  Creole,  with  a  view  to 

Erevent  the  escape  of  any  fr^m  on  board,  until  an  examination  could  b« 
ad  ;  on  examination,  nineteen  of  the  slaves  wore  identified  as  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  mutiny  and  murder.  These  were  placed  in  confiuemen* 
for  another  investigation  of  the  case;  but  the  government  refused  to  ac- 
cede to  the  demand  of  the  American  consul  that  they  should  be  sent  bac> 
to  America  for  trial.  The  remainder  of  the  slaves,  in  number  114,  wert 
set  at  liberty,  on  the  ground  that  they  became  free  in  landing  on  Bntiav 
territory. 

The  affair  of  the  Amistad,  as  we  have  said,  which  had  occurred  but « 
short  time  previous  to  this,  was  considered  so  nearly  identical  wiiti  it,  as 
to  afford  the  English  a  tolerable  excuse  for  foUowmg  the  example  set 
them  on  that  occasion. 

Congress  adjourned,  after  a  laborious  session,  in  which  were  passed 
ninety-five  public  acts,  thirteen  joint  resolutions,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  private  bills.  Two  other  public  bills  were  passed  which  were 
defeated  by  the  veto  of  the  President,  and  two  more  were  defeated  by  not 
receiving  the  executive  approval  before  the  close  of  the  session. 

The  introduction  of  the  Croton  river  into  New- York  took  place  in  June, 
and  the  event  was  very  justly  celebrated  with  public  rejoicings.  It  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  this  stupendous  work  surpasses  in  magnifi- 
cence one  of  the  proudest  boasts  of  ancient  Rome.  None  of  the  hydrau- 
lic structures  of  that  city,  in  spite  of  the  legions  of  slaves  she  had  at  com- 
mand, equal  in  magnitude  of  design,  perfection  of  detail,  and  prospei  tive 
benefits,  this  great  accomplishment  of  a  single  city  of  the  Americati  re- 
public. The  entire  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  forty  and  a  half  miles.  The 
work  commences  at  the  village  of  Croton,  about  five  miles  above  tlie 
iJDOUlh  of  the  river.    Here  is  the  first  re  ervoir,  which  is  formed  by  a  dam 
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an  inveS  irPh  ihl  !  »r«^"«'.'«  constructed  as  follows:  the  bottom  is 

to^seren  feJt  at  in  T5  ?'*•"' •*''u"''«'  '^«  dimensions  six  feet  atbo  - 
lom,  seven  feet  at  top.  and  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  heisht     Th*  r....nT> 

.on  ,s  of  stone,  well  la.d,  and  the  intersticeL  filUd  wUh  rLlI  ovrth?; 
bined  thp",;*;"'"  *=rP"*«i«f  ce^nent,  broken  stone  and  gravel'we'l  com! 
seven  HU.nes  at  top ;  the  arches  both  of  brick.  In  crossina  HaH-m  ri„L 
the  aqueduct  encounters  i.s  m<,st  formidnble  impSdimem?  oJ  .Tio  the 
great  depression  of  the  stream  below  the  grade  Ihie.  and  the  3ii^  i„ 
cn,«„o„  of  Its  banks,  the  length  of  the  aqueduct  brdgrwillbeTSfplT 

ts  wuih  W.I1  be  eighteen  feet  inside  thel,arapet  wX.  and  twemv  se^en 
feet  between  the  outer  ed^es  of  the  coping;  it  will  be  supported  b J  sir 

een  (.ers,  twenty  by  forty  feet  at  base  and  eighty  fourS  n  hei/ht  f« 
»he  spnngof  the  arch  diminishing  as  th^y  rise,  ?viij  rspafof  eigh  ffeeu 
rh.s  bridge  IS  nilended  for  the  support  of  iron  pipes,  whi?hwm  Si  hdH 
i^Zn'l  '^%^!^''  '"'"*"*=^'  between  two  and  thrie'^Je^t  n  Siame  ten  b« 
t.^V^  """r"  80  arranged  as  to  admit  the  introduction  of  wTfmlrVeS 
pipes  at  any  time  hereafter,  whose  capacity  will  be  equal  to  that  of  thi 
grand  trunk.  A  number  of  formidable  ravines  shortly  after  prese^,t"hem 
selves,  but  are  all  crossed  handsomely,  the  water  LinlcTductedb; 
S  hi  T''^^^yP^"r-  Ninety-sixth  street  being  c^.e  hm.Jred  feJ^ 
wide,  has  two  arches  of  twenty-seven  feet  span,  for  the  carriage  waV 
•nd  one  arch  of  fourteen  feet  span,  on  each  side,  f^r  the  sidewalks     The 

teer.Tntr^Z^  ^"'  ''*'y  ^'"*  '"7'*^^'''  *"'«»«'•  have  an  arch  of  thlrtj 
ZHa.?.  \u^^  carriage-way,  and  one  on  each  side  of  ten  feet.  Thi 
brw/lih  over  the  arches  to  be  twenty-four  feet. 

1  he  next  important  work  is  the  receiving  reservoir,  thirty-eisht  mile* 
by  the  line  of  the  aqueduct  from  its  northern  terminus  lt"foS  thTrty! 
five  acres  of  ground,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  ;  the  norUi  section  £ 

ihVZT^  ^^''  ""^  '''''''  ^''•«"  f""'  '^^  »«"'h  twe,  ty-Sve  St"  and  ihJ 
whole  resemMr  containing  l<;o.000,000  gallons.  From  this  reservoir  hJ 
water  will  be  conveyed  through  the  Fifth  A  venue  to  the  distribXg  bisin 

of  IjZr'^i^Tl'^^''  ""'""  "^^^  «"«  »""  »"^  holds  SooS 
01  gdlUins.     This  distributing  reservoir  s  also  a  work  of  great  maffiiiturfp 

and  expense,  and  calculated  to  endure  as  Iopt  as  the  hifls      h  is*  n^he 

Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  and  employed  four  hundred  men  four  vearJ 

in  Its  construction.    The  perfection  oAhe  work  is  such  thaTa  s^na" 

•4  71^%  hfit^r^'"*.'  "''r'f  °r«Pfn««  for  'he  entire  work,  was 
•«,7l»,197  but  before  it  is  entirely  finished,  it  is  now  suDoosed  the  ammmt 
will  iioi  fall  far  short  of  Jlo.OOO.OOO.  At  ntervairof  K^e  ventnato?, 
tre  constructed,  in  the  form  of  towers,  composed  of  whuJ^marble  •  thesJ 
Tn'i^rn"'  '""'"'"*  •"  '"*  •""•'«*'^'  "y  paswnger.  alo^gTi^touieTf 
tpiv  i!!!*'!!*  P>««"'"'"e*e  now  make  mention  of  an  act  of  international  cour- 
Herm  i'l.™***''*'.*"'^*.!  'Z*'^"  "P«"  'he  government  of  Queen  Victoria, 
to  th^A^  ^  '"*"'*•' '"  ^^  forwarded,  through  her  minister  st  Washington 
.^il,f  ^•"7""'"  •««'«l»fy  «'f  «Hte,«,  valuable  gold  medals,  with  aSro- 
iviate  embjeiijs,  to  be  disposed  as  follows :  '^•^ 
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1.  For  Captain  Depeyster,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Sheridan,"  of  New-  York 
N;vrnSl54o?''''''^  '^'  ^"'"^  ''"•»""  "Zephyr."  of  Newca«le,  .„ 

2.  For  Captain  Wotton,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Rhone,"  of  New- York  for 
master^     *=«*  "f  »»>«  British  barque  "  Uelinda,"  of  Troon,  D.  Mac  N.JhoJ 

3.  For  Captain  Cropper,  of  the  packet  ship  "  Cohimbus,"  of  New-York. 
R>r  saving  the  hves  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  vessel  "  Leonidas  "  of 
Belfast,  m  November,  1840.  «»iudB,  oi 

4.  F.»r  Captain  Thompson,  of  the  packet- ship  "Stephen  Whitney  "of 

c.®*^"  u  ,   \t  '  'i**'"?  '^*  """*'*''  »"•*  crew  of  the  schooner  "  Dispatch"  of 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  in  November,  1840.  ^ 

6.  For  Captain  Palmer,  of  the  packet-ship  "Garrick,"  of  New. York  for 
saving  the  lives  of  the  master,  mate,  and  crew  of  the  brig  "Eu»ie«i>of 
St.  John  s,  Mew  Brunswick,  in  iJeteinber,  1840.  * 

6.  For  Captain  Stoddart,  of  the  packet-ship  "  Ville  de  Lyon."  of  New 
York,  for  "ving  the  livw  of  the  master  and  crew  of  the  British  brig 
•♦Britisnia,"  in  November,  1840.  """■ii  orig 

Towards  the  clone  of  the  last  year,  the  government  of  Texas,  instead 
of  wisely  husbanding  its  resources,  was  so  extremely  inconsideralHs 
to  authorize  the  famous  Sania  Fe  expedition.  This  was  an  attemlt  bJ 
an  armed  force  to  capture  the  Mexican  city  and  prt»vinee  of  that  name 
which  lies  remote  from  assistance,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
The  pretence  set  up  for  this,  was  a  necessity  of  retaliation  for  the  i.i  s 
ice  on  the  part  of  Mexico  of  refusing  to  recognize  the  independence  of 
the  rexians.  The  force  consisted  of  some  three  or  four  huSdred  men 
and  was  divided  into  three  divisions,  the  principal  command  being  „,  the 
nands  of  a  General  McLeod.  The  journey,  from  the  starting  point  .)f  he 
invaders,  was  not  adequately  provided  for,  either  in  the  way  oFprovisions 
or  anything  else;  consequently,  by  the  time  half  the  long  distance  was 
passed  over,  the  men  began  to  suffer,  and  their  distresses  increased  up  to 
the  time  of  their  surrender  to  the  Mexican  authorities.  But  now,  from 
having  subsisted  for  weeks  upon  snakes  and  lizards,  they  sunk  to  a  state, 
if  possible,  more  abject.  In  defiance  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
in  the  most  gross  violation  of  their  solemnly  pledged  word  that  the  cap- 
tives  should  be  humanely  treated,  the  Mexican  authorities  stripped  iheir 
prisoners  of  everything-arma,  blankets,  and  cloihing-chaiHecT them  in 
pairs,  barefwted,  and  drove  them  off  a  distance  of  two  thousand  miles  to 
ill'V  m'  '^*«*'*\«-,  Th'rly.five  famished  and  died.  Four  were  waniouly 
S^l  Vi*  Soard,ror  their  inability  or  refusal  to  keep  up  with  the  main 
i^Z'A  1  '"/*  "'ll''"8e  who  thus  perished  were  cut  off  and  preserved. 
to  be  delivered  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  barbarians,  as  evidence 
that  their  prisoners  had  not  escaped. 

^fTIl^'*-'"^''^'"^"."'.*'',,^'''''  ""Ped'i'on.  •"  "he  capacity  of  "  travellers,  meu 
of  le"ers,  or  invalids,"  several  Americans,  S(.me  of  whom  bore  pussm.rts 
from  the  Mexican  consul  at  New-Or'-ans,  and  other  evidences  of  their 

.  .'!!S  """•'^"'««!;e"'  "''""">  ^''•"^8«  W.  Kendall,  a  Mr.  Falconer,  and 
a  sou  of  Geiiernl  Combs,  of  Kentucky,  were  of  this  class.  These,  and 
other  men,  who  had  jiwt  claims  to  special  consideration,  were  deprived 
of  their  paoers  and  means  of  protection,  and  maltreated  in  common  with 
the  rest.  In  consequence  of  this,  protests  were  entered  by  several  of  the 
foreign  ministers  at  Mexico;  and  a  very  lengthy  correspondence  was 
had  between  the  Mexican  authorities  and  different  branches  of  other  hov- 
ernments.  " 

On  the  sad  of  June,  the  president  of  the  United  States  communicated 
to  the  Senate,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  or  that  body,  the  corres- 
pondence which  had  roceiuly  taken  place  between  the  American  minislci 
ui  Mexico  and  the  government  of  that  country,  together  with  tlie  iuairu<v 
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these  cases,  is  fulirexnla^ned  inVpiIt  «r     ''V'®  secretary  of  state  of 

were  parties  u?  the  mU  tarv  LnSdft^n  Tf  ?"  "''  '^"*'-'°'  ""^  '»"««  ^hi 
persons  connected  wUihreSVZ'^"^^  *'?®  ^f""'"^*  °»  "'h'ch 

entitled  to  be  treated  as  uon-To^J^Zs  tL?T'"-  «"':''":"«"""•«•  •« 
portion  of  the  letter,  in  wZ-hoT^?.!^',  V'^/"""^"'"? «» ihe con.luding 
adopt  in  relation  to  the  p  iioner-  ihoL/  ""  '""'"'"'^d  «hat  course  to 
After  allucJu.g  ,o  the  cruemrSh  ,rp  !nT^!i  *^':?  •'P*'^*""^  «"«»«d- 
onthepriso„lrs.thes"cTt"rr  I;;^^^^^^^^^^  ''^^'^  ^-"  '"«-'««' 

inth?:f;re;;r;;\t?coa"fi'^  »„  inclination  to  interfere 

dividuHls,  any  Ker  than  its  Heir  H^fti"'  '^'^  ^^"^^'"r.""  P'«'««''»"  "^  '"- 

ire  treated  acci.rdine  to  Uie  uJL/-  nf  m  i^  *  ?*  Pnsoners  of  war,  they 
Indeed,  alth()udi  tKJhti  nr  .h?.  .  r.'""*^,""  '""*"  ""'^  civilized  states. 
werecm.cerned.yer  if  ha  w»rt«^^^^^^^  ?^  "°"^  "^  '^'"  "«"  '^i'^^"" 
the  killing,  eSvS,  or  crueZ  t^^iL  nf"""""  ^'"^  neighbouring  states, 
the  United  States  Zm  fe  Ji^to^e  Kfir  durr^v. f^'"'fh^'  *"'^"k'^'"^' 
remonstrate  and  to  interfere  aUin^f  «.hT.^^'  .  "^H'  "^  't'^''  '"'»'"'  '<» 
of  humanity  and  civ  lizntim?  ^S»  n?  *.^f  P*^'"'^  fi-om  the  principles 
essential  alikrtoXf.wpK„fn       P"'"='P'«9  "re  common  principles, 

therefore,  that  the  if()vern men  o^thp  [iS  IJ?  ''  """^  citizens.  It  is, 
hardships  and  cruelties  to  S.hth«.*^ '*'"'"  protests  agaiiwt  the 
jecied/ It  nro^estTraain,.  .^^^^  prisoners  have  been  sub- 

the  law  ofSo„:-i;'he  famfof  T^l,"*?'''  """"^  of  .humanity  and 
civilization  and  the  sDiJi   of  /hl^Lr"  • "  .P"'*'*'"  "«'es-in  the  name  ol 

name  of  iierty  herserenfLbL^-^iTH  't*  "'""^^^  **"  republics-in  the 
expPKo     ;..../  "•^"^"' ^nteeWed  and  dishonoured  by  all  crueliv  and  »]! 

language  of  t  le  law  of  n»t^nn.  '=°'"P»f '.'O"  f«J-  him.    This  is  the  humane 
amo"a  men     rhtuZ.T*°"V  ^"^  ''i'"  '»  '*"«  "entiment  of  high  honour 
i.r  heToops  of  the  cSumrv  ^n^t  »he  wounding,  killing,  impressmen 
of  prulnerslf  wartJ^T,?'  ^l  ^''^  «"«'»'''"»  o'  Otherwise  maltreating 

Every  nation  on  K..^.  this  law  no  civilized  nation  can  discharge  itself 
dZlvlln  , .«  ^  T''*";*''  "'  '•«•■  °*"  ••«1"«8t  into  the  circle  of  ci" 
lued  governments,  must  understand  that  she\o»  only  attains  rights  oi 
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sovereignly  and  the  dignity  of  national  character,  but  that  she  binds  mp- 
eeir  als(.  to  the  strict  and  faithful  observance  of  all  those  pnnrintfs  iau'a 
and  us;ijjes  which  have  obtained  currency  among  civilized  stales  and 
which  have  for  their  object  the  mitigation  of  the  iiiiserieH  of  »var  So 
community  can  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  national  character  in 
modern  limes  without  submitting  to  all  the  duties  which  thai  character 
imposes.  A  Christian  people,  who  exercise  sovereign  power,  who  make 
treaties,  maiiitam  diplomatic  relations  with  other  slates,  and  who  should 
yet  refuse  to  couduct  its  i  litary  operitions  ac.:ording  to  the  usaj/es  uni. 
versally  observed  by  such  slatos,  would  present  a  character  singularly  in. 
consK^ieiit  and  anomalous.  This  government  will  not  hastily  suddosp 
that  the  Mexican  republic  will  Assume  such  a  character.  There  is  vet 
another  very  important  element  arising  out  of  the  facts  (.f  this  case 

•It  IS  asserted  and  believed  that  the  surrender  of  some  of  IheDersons 
connpcied  wiib  the  expedition  was  made  upon  specific  terms,  which  were 
immediately  violated  by  the  local  Mexican  aulhorities.      If  there  is  one 
rule  of  ihe  law  of  war  more  clear  and  peremptory  than  another,  it  is  thit 
compacts  between  enemies,  such  as  truces  and  capitulations,  Lhould  be 
faithfully  adhered  to;   and  their  non-observance  is  denounced  as  beiivJ 
manifestly  at  variance  with  the  true  interest  and  duty,  not  only  of   1 5 
immediate  pHriies,  but  of  all  mankind.     Consequently,  if  the  surrender? 
the  expedilion,  or  any  part  of  it,  was  conditional,  the  benefit  of  those  con- 
dil ions  ,nus   be  insisted  upon  in  favour  of  the  captives.     Accordii...  to  th. 
s  afement  of  Messrs.  Falconer  and  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Kendall  proceeded  ivr 
hundred  in.ies  m  advance  of  the  main  body,  and  was  taken  with  h  s  com 
pan.ons  while  they  were  displaying  a  flag  of  truce;  and  the  persofs  X 
iook  them  gave  assurances  that  they  should  not  he  held  as  prisonerr  o, 

ri«  «i  n  K  m"'  """  *  'P**^'*"'  ""•""'"'y  promised,  but  afterwards  nolo. 
nously  withheld,  as  we  are  boun.l  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  o  out 
informat  on  upon  the  subject.  If,  therefore,  this  governmeni  were  not 
entitled  to  demand  the  release  of  Mr.  Kendall  on  the  ground  of  his  I  av"ng 
been  a  non-combatant  and  a  neutral,  it  might  require  the  government  o1 
JThxico  to  take  care  that  the  siipnlHtions  of  its  authorized^agenis  to  ha 
effect  be  scrupulously  f.dfilled,  and  that  on  this  account,  ihJse  to  whom 
prS.nir"*'  "*"  '''°"''*  •'^  immediately  released,  according  to  tSS 

"In  conclusion,  I  am  directed  by  the  president  of  the  United  States 
now  to  mstnict  you  that,  on  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  you  i  Se  care- 
Ajlly  and  mnniiely  into  the  circumstances  of  thosS  persJi.s  w8o  having 
been  taken  near  Santa  Fe,  and  having  claimed  the  interposition  of  t  lii 

f^::Z?T  r  ''*"  ""''*  '^  P"»°""«  *"  ■^'«-^i«'«.  «"d  yTw  then  Z 
mand  ol  the  Mexican  government  the  release  of  such  of  them  as  appeir 

E^iei  sLt!l  'J'.'h"y  esteemed  non-combatants,  being  citizens  of  the 
nlT'l  ,\  :  ^°  V^"  ®"*'  "  '""y  ^^  P-^^P^'  'o  'I'rect  the  consul  to  pro- 
ceed  to  the  places  where  any  of  them  may  be  confined,  and  ♦->  take  thei- 

statements  nnderoalh,  as  also  the  statements  of  other  per  ,  .  .v  "  m 

&.?'2JTfK'""''^  '■^^"•.  .^^  '^^  ^""«*'^"»  government  dmy  f,.,.  upon 
which  any  of  the  persons  claim  their  release,  and  desire  "  v.     •     '.(,., 
investigation  of  their  respective  cases,  or  any  of  them,  pn.pc. .....  suiiaole 

nr^re^I!'.  n«*;»""°  Y*^ '  A^^'  "^  .""^  "^  ''"«  P"^"'"'  ''^'^'i'^ed  in  the  next 
K^  .  f.  f  if„  H  ^.'^P^?*^  ^u'  **'^'"*  ""^''^^  y"»  «hall  have  made  a  demand, 
win  .he  .  .vn^"'.?^'*/'''  the  purpose  of  further  inquiry  or  otherwise,  yoi^ 
^«iiJ  .Lf.^f  '  '^  :?^'""u^."^'^?  ^«*'««"  government,  that  they  be 
treated  ihenceforw-ard  with  all  U      lenity  which,  in  the  most  favourable 

foofha  IT"  ^^^  "^^'^  "^  P"  ''™  "^  ""'f'  ^f'^'  "^ey  be  not  confined  in 
loaih8..nu:  iu.igeons,  with  malef,.  uirs  and  persons  diseased,  that  they  he 
not  tuiUiU- ,  or  ^uujecled  to  jgiiorainy,  or  to  any  particular  rigor  in  iheii 
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the  government  of  the  UaiVd  Stateg  Intll    *""'""  So^ei-nn^ent  tUt 

were  fif.y  al  ,he  casUe  of  Perofe ;  one  hundB?nH""    ^'  '''*'  '""^  '^'^'e 
Mexico ;  and  the  remainder  at  Jalapa  ^  '""*'*^"  '"  "'«  «'ty  »< 

Jun.'tnd*j;;iJ^r£V®r''havTn^b?^'",«  ^*P*'^'''«"  '^'""'ed  home  i„ 
leSR-nenrlyfourvearr'Sof '^^^""^^^'J   "'"<^«'»'e  18ih  of  Autrui 

cenneH,  the  vessel  of  Captain  TOee"^:^^^;,".';^':"^  ""J?:  The  Vi„. 
a  distance  of  seventy-one  thousand  rM^i       a  '*"'  *''°'"''''  aHogether 

£':.^d  order.  wiihout^Ci.rS  lit!  .nv  "J  T'"?"^  '"  con^Parativdy 
Porpoise,  Con,n.ander  RiSoTd  a 'r  ved  m  N? '  v'  f^''^''"'-  '''f'*  brig 
havMitf  bf-en  absent  three  vtSs  and  p^Io  ^^T'^^rk  on  the  2d  of  July, 
to  log.  ninely-five  thouLnd  "iles  '"K  Th?'p'  »"^'"«''"'gaccordili' 
the  month  of  Columbia  rivprhf/  ®  ^'"P  P^^acock  was  wrecked' at 

without  a  loss  of  1  r  She  had  sa^d  "nT^"T  1'''^"'''=  but,  happily 
thousand  m.les.  and  was  slUnrexe;ile7orlr  p^ 
the  last  man  to  leave  his  sinkino^.i.iL  i  •  .  Captain  Hudson  was 
ablos  fls  could  be  rescued  hSsv  hv  ^^  '""""^. '"'"'."  ''••"'"  ''er  such  valu! 
alongside.  The  shipwr^ked  c  ^w^reTpfJIT/^  '^^  ^"a.s  as  could  be  got 
tlemanly  British  commS  arVXip!.'^ '"""'l- *"'"''""  from  the  gfn- 
twelve  miles  above  iKouih  of  the  r  vp^  T.v'^'''''"^''y  A«»""«.  about 
until  the  arrival  of  o  LrvesseL  nf  „  '  ""'^ 'bey  were  kindly  cared  for 
brig  Oregon,  which  was  subsiiiml/r  "^  ''S"^'^™"  ^o  their  relief.     The 

in  BosloT,  on  the  1st  of  Sufy  n  co^Jd  o^f'T"'?  ""*''  H"«  '«««.«rriv2d 
Clarendon,  by  way  of  Va  tnn  »  .  "^  ^J,  ^'e"tenant  Carr.  The  shin 
ing-Fish.  tender?^  tt  vISnes  nrpt'"  ^'I'^^^J^  *"  Ju"e.  The  Fl^? 
as  unsea worthy,  had  made  sevS  ETh  '»  her  being  sold  at  Singapore 
eight  miles.  seventy-eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty! 

toui^rff^Sj^St^^^^^^  o^.'he  duties  confided 

beS;.^;"  tm  if  iTattesclnS'eS  fS^hf  ^"^  '1^'"  r^^^'P'  evidently 

Kr&=anJ=;~S^ 

veys  were  also  made  of  snmp  nf  thl  ^If  .  ^*'     '  opographica  sur- 

casion,  while  e.^amit,?ng  rgroun  of  T.  PpV'"''r  ?'*'""•  <^"  ""«  «^ 
were  attacked,  and  t wo  of  lE  nffil,!  ''^Jee  is  ands,  the  boats'  crew* 
rence  took  pi;^^  a  erwards  A  fUT  ^ '«^-b"'  "»  «in>ilHr  occur! 
brought  to  the  [liiSsTies  h..thpi"^'^u''T'',*'hief,  Vendovi,  was 
SooiSo  Sea  w!,8  also  P^nSni  a  '^'^'^  ^^°'*^y  «f'««"  b's  arrival.  The 
for  PHssing  luhat  d  eciSto  Li^r^  and  feasible  route  discovered 
moiisoor.  a»reciioii  to  China,  thus  guarding  against  the  northeast 
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On  one  of  (he  islands,  where  they  obtained  specimens  of  minerals  im- 
bedded in  igneous  rock,  there  was  no  appearance  ot  vegetal inii  whatever; 
iret  it  WHS  su  densely  covered  with  penguins,  which  stuuily  r<:Mi>to(|  their 
anding,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  force  their  wav  through 
them. 

The  expedition  also,  during  its  absence,  examined  and  siirvoy<>d  a  large 
portion  of  the  Oregon  territory,  formerly  but  little  known.  The  Ooiu.n- 
oia  river  was  aseended  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  cascxiu-g  j^^ 
falls.  The  philologist  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  Hale,  was  left  there  lor  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  at  leisure,  and  returning  by  land. 
All  the  harbours  of  Oregon  were  visited  and  surveyed.  A  new  and  com- 
plete map  of  the  country  was  prepared,  embracing  its  rivers,  sounds,  coast, 
fo.rt8,  &c.,  which  will  furnish  the  government  with  a  mass  of  valuable  in> 
formation  relative  to  its  formerly  but  little  known  posisessioiiti  an  the 
northwest  coast,  and  in  the  whole  of  that  interesting  reirion.  An  exam- 
ination was  also  made  of  a  part  of  Upper  California,  the  Sacramento  river, 
bay  of  San  Francisco,  with  their  various  tributaries,  ice,  fee. 

Those  of  the  officers  who  were  lost,  were  Lieutenant  Underwood  and 
Midshipman  Henry,  killed  by  savages  at  the  Island  of  Mololo,  one  uf  the 
Fejee  group,  while  bravely  defending  their  men.  Midshipmen  lieid  and 
Bacon,  together  with  some  thirteen  others,  in  the  Sea  Gull,  were  probably 
capsized  by  a  gale  and  lost,  while  attempting  to  round  Cape  Horn.  A 
chaste  obelisk  in  memory  of  these  early  dead,  was  erected  by  iheir  com- 
panions, in  Mount  Auourn  cemetery. 
There  died,  in  Washington,  this  year,  Mrs.  Letitia  Tyler,  wife  of  the 

E resident;  also,  Hon.  Samuel  L.  Southard, of  New-Jersey ;  also,  Hon.  J. 
<awreiiee  and  D.  Dimock,  of  Pa. ;  also,  Senator  Dixon,  of  R.  I. ;  and  Hon. 
L.  Williams,  of  N.  C,  "the  father  of  the  House."  In  Uaitiniore,  hy  ex- 
plosion of  the  Mcdora,  twenty-six  persons  were  killed,  and  thiriy-eight 
wounded.  Died,  in  Maryland,  Ex-governor  Veazey.  In  New  Jersey, 
Gen.  Rossel.  In  Vermout,  Rev.  Dr.  Ohanning,  of  Uoston.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, Maj.  Lomax,  U.  S.  A.  At  Groton,  Ct.,  Capt.  Avery,  an  officer 
under  Col.  Ledyard  at  the  storming  of  Fort  Griswold  by  the  Uritish.  In 
New- London,  Gen'l.  Isham.  At  Fort  Sullivan,  S.  C,  Major  Kiihy.  In 
Keiitueky,  Ex-governor  Desha.  In  Georgia,  Hon.  W.  \{.  Ilaher«ham. 
In  Missouri,  Gen.  Atkinson;  also.  Major  Floyd;  also.  Judge  Lucas.  At 
New-Orleans,  I'Abhe  Moni.  In  the  Illinois  house  of  assembly,  lion.  Mr. 
Arndt,  being  shot  in  an  altercation.  Ir  Virginia,  Hon.  W.  S.  ILisiuigs,  of 
Mass.  At  Pittsburgh,  Capt.  liutler,  U.  S.  A.  In  Ohio,  Jiu'ge  Jolly,  one 
of  Morgan's  ridemen  in  the  revolution.  At  Philadelphiii,  Cundy  Kaguet, 
formerly  American  charg6  at  Brazil.  In  New- York,  Col.  Cunianiigs, 
U.S.A.;  also,  iC  70,  Mrs.  Ulennerhasset,  a  name  rendered  enduring  by 
the  evil  deeds  of  Uurr  and  eloquence  of  Wirt.  In  Florida,  Mnjor  Wilcox, 
U.  8.  A.  In  th«  Cherokee  natiim,  Capt.  I^imonton,  U.  S.  dragnons.  In 
Texas,  Chief-justice  Morulaiid.  In  France,  Gen.  Fenw  ick,  U.  S.  A. ;  also, 
the  famous  surgeon  Daron  Larrey,  x.  76;  also.  Admiral  Baudin  ;  aN'i,  the 
coitnt  de  Las  Cases,  companionof  Napoleon  in  banishment.  At  Si.  Peters- 
burgh.  Sir  Robert  Ker  I'«»rter,  historical  painter.  In  Smyrna,  Capt.  Voor- 
hees,  U.  S.  N.  In  Italy,  M.  de  Sismondi,  the  historian  ;  also,  Cipt.  Hum- 
llton,  author  of  "Travels  in  America."  In  Ireland,  John  Baniin,  luivelist; 
alscv  Rev.  Henry  Maturin,  author  of  "  Bertram."  In  London,  C'f.w.  Slirap- 
ne'!,  inventor  of  the  "shells"  which  bear  his  name;  also,  Ducmw,  the 
equestrian.  In  France,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  eldest  son  of  Loui.s  Philippe, 
being  thrown  from  his  barouelie.  In  London,  Sir  Cliar'es  Bell,  eininenl 
as  H  surgeon  ;  also,  Viseount  Coke,  writci  of  jurisprudtiine.  In  Ivliiihjrgh. 
JamesGrahame,HiahorofH  "History  of  America  "  In  London,  John  liar* 
ristin.  grandson  of  the  discoverer  uf  the  longitude,  I'or  which  be  wu 
voted  by  govurninunt  i;20,0U0 
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attonU.u'tl";!?,'!  IheSSeSof  «^„°?f  r*  '^'  ^'^"^'^  ««»»]•"«»  of 
grew  could  offer  having  found  favoL  in  ?h«'''*''"^'"'u  ^""""8  '^^t  Con. 
became  his  turn  to  8ubm  t  a  oJan  Th- «^*  *^**  ''^,'*"'  president,  it  now 
d.n«ly  laid  before  the  House  '£  project  /nn'"^  of  the  Treasury  accor. 
erni««u-wh«n  it  whb  rejeded  bv7l.«  ^.^P'""**'  ^V^*"  li^-ads  of  gov- 

was  lhu«  rer„odellSd7  ;,??  aT^" A^^^^^^^^^^  the  president,  which 

of  Stale;  John  C.  Spencer,  of  N   V    Z^Z    ^"'^  V^  '"**''«  ««cretary 

Porler.of  F.., Secretary  of  War-  Twrf    '^°i  !,**''  Treasury  ;  J.  d 

Navy;  C.  A.  Wickhffe,  of  ky"  Post  masSr  r""'  °^^"V  ^.^^^'^'^  "f"'* 
Attorney  General.  ^  '    """'"""ter  General ;  J.  Nelson,  of  Md., 

wS'fo^Jhetlnour'o?  ftl 'Sl,e?vtt"o  b??«  '  'h^°  T'^P"-''"-^ 
for  the  purp<«c  of  establishing  a  li  .e  of  ,eWr«nh^  .  u*'.'^:  ^"^''  *''»'00<» 
direction  o(  Professor  Morse  Tr.nn^.^rP^"  '°  "'*""nore,  under  the 
the  decerning  men  of  the  aie  and  w.'^f  *  "^  ^'^''^  «<■  '^"i^'rpr.ze  to 
tageous  the  result,  of  the  sKlemHrlZ'T  ^^  'r*'*="'''*"y  "dv«»- 
tl.e  race  at  l.rge.  Secondly!  «4,oOoJ""t'y'°  ""*  "*""'''  ^^^  »« 
sage  to  the  Celestial  Enipire  ^  Fo^r.  fr  ri?-  ^•"'*»'^'.«''   »  apen.l  embaa- 

of  that  region,  had  proveTS igldy  12,10^1?^^^'"  "^"'"^  '''  ""^  '"d- 
nity  o»  the  republic.  *    '  "ijunous  to  the  true  interests  and  dig, 

sensib.l.fes  of  the  where  peojlf  A  son  of  T  ^-''^'"^■'''^!^  '«'  «'«rtle  thj 
War  was  in  the  month  of  DecP.  ,h»r  t  4"'"  "^""ourable  Secretary  o( 

on  board  which  he  wi!  a  n.TdJlfipnrn  TAV''  V'^"''"'  "^  «  -««»« 
and  piratical  couNpiracy.    Se  ,K^^  ""^^T^  ""»«  "^ »  mutinou. 

gun  bng  under  the'^con.ynand  of  iSeli'^VS^r\V''t  '^"•""'''  «  '«' 
crew  coiisisud  of  a  comolciiiPnt  If  «f,  '"'''"  ^^^"''•''611210,  and  the 

|.ome  seven.y-odd  .rHr«  ^  .  Je!  Tf^v^  '""r"  '*'"'  «^^«'"^»  «*^S 
been  ordered  to  the  coasiorS^o„  a Th!i  ?"''  '"""  '"•'*•  «'"'  ''"d 
via  and  return  by  the  wav  of  4i    tk  '"'  "Z"'*^' '"  '"'"^b  at  Monro- 

mutineers  to  «eize  herrpJ.Heavi'iJ  rr.7""^  "  *""  "'«  ^'"'K"  "'  «h- 
ind  at  once  supplant  theTatio«»l5l  ^    '""1'  P?'"''  '""^''''^  Hie  officers, 

cross-bones.  'HnrtiJa  o  ^  re  ^l^^f  7V:rs;i?"'h'r"':«  ""^  «■*"»  «"'! 
oonspiracy,  and  were  detertnined  i..  .^^  "aid,  had  taken  an  oath  of 
men  tell  no  laies-'-slayin  thpv  mL.  'P""  '*'''  ^""""'"^  "'«'  "dead 
fbey  were  to  preserve  foMh' mselie.^  ""*'"  ''"P'"'*'  •"*«  *""»=".  whom 

whom  tC\:r:d'rs?g'„rdterrr;ir;  *"?;".«  p""-'« «»-«'''. «« 

r.iaii  Philip  Speii.:er.  a  vouih  of  .lf«u  ^  revealed,  betrayed  it.  Midship, 
tor  and  held  l,f  the  .'nfe^rna'  ch;r''';;'d  tTDo.wfr""'^^"'  "'"  ^'f*"^ 
»ocuser.  he  ad.imted  the  charge  bnlul^S  Z»  nl,  .  *  *-'V"f^""'«'l  wiiT,  hi. 
•I'at  he  had  said  was  "all  iii  a  h  ke^'  lino  ""r'""L'  ''"'  '"'"''•'^''^  ^hat 
strange  allair,  however,  a  papir  i nt';n  in  ^vnht^"'""'*'',  '"*<""•>'  "'««  '^e 
the  crew-and  other  .^ideiice,  thaiit  J2.7?^7  I!'""  '^'*""'''  '"P'Taling 
much  too  soleinnibra  S  Oih„Vn^r  ''''«"«  ^»«^«  proved  a  mat.e? 
"gorously.  and  sufficient  cause Si.w.  Tf" '"'P''.''*''''/*  ""^'^  examined 
'ron.  of  three  per"  ,  .  nam  U  a  U  L  """'"  ""  '''''•'"^'""  *»  double 
holding  the  anthoritaiiveZt..n»r^"  "'"^  '**"  sailo  «,  the  one 
of  th3  top.     After  ih  1  a  i?.!        f      "l'*"".'-«»-nrms,  and  the  other  ina.ter 

•d  .n  the^crew   ;'on  'd.bS  "n  wm  '".7"""'  "'  ''^' '"»"'f"t. 

msnder  of  the  vessel  SmL  1  ''*  ''»''»'•««  of  hi.  officeni,  the  com 

iupposed  n.Jl«-r....r'Ir.!:r!'.':!l"P«^  cxrcut.nt,  th. 

^.._je ,„,  „,„„,,..  „,  j.jg  _jj^^     ^,^^^  ^.^^    ^^  was  Mid 
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Ihe  men  returned  to  their  duty  with  accustomed  alacrity.  Cummandei 
Mackenzie,  upon  his  arrival  in  New-Vork,  was  tried  by  a  courlmarti.il, 
at  much  length,  for  this  act  of  speedy  reiributton,  and  was  fiaully  exone- 
rated Troni  all  blame. 

The  Rhode-Island  "rebellion,"  so  called,  now  comes  to  be  considered. 
It  appears,  that  some  time  previous  to  this,  a  convention  or  inhabitants  in 
that  state  met  and  framed  a  new  constitution,  materially  ditferent  froit 
the  one  under  which  the  government  of  the  state  was  then  administered 
The  priiicipal  grievance  complained  of  was  the  extremely  limited  and  ar- 
bitrary nature  of  the  laws  relative  to  the  right  of  suffrage — from  wliitli 
circumstance  the  favourers  of  the  new  constitution  were  denominated 
*'  free  stitrrige"  men,  while  their  opponents  assumed  the  name  of  the  "  law 
and  order"'  party.  At  the  election  fur  state  officers  in  1842,  two  gover- 
nors and  two  sets  of  le^  islative  othccis  were  voted  for  and  were  declared 
duly  elected  under  the  two  opposing  constitutions.  Thomas  W.  Durr 
was  pronounced  governor  by  the  revolutionists,  while  Samuel  W.  King 
was  proclaimed  the  same  by  the  reguUir  authorities  under  itie  old  and  un- 
repealed charier  of  King  Charles.  Both  parties  prepared  to  niainliiin 
their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  entire  state  became  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion and  uproar. 

In  this  exi«ency,  the  president  of  the  Union  was  appealed  to,  and  he  de 
cided  thai  the  "  law  and  order"  men  were  right.  The  Uorriies  were  de- 
clared traitors,  inasmuch  as  their  initiatory  measures  had  been  unauthor- 
ized, and  all  their  primary  assemblies  informal  and  consequently  illegij. 
Both  parties  now  began  to  arm  themselves,  and  a  civil  war  seemed  inevi- 
table. The  legally-constituted  authorities  called  for  aid  from  the  general 
government,  and  troops  were  ordered  to  their  assistance.  The  new-con- 
stitulionisls  made  an  attempt  on  the  slate  arsenal,  but  were  beaten  off; 
whereupon  Dorr  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  friends  of  liberty  every- 
where, and  many  marched  to  join  his  standard.  Shortly  after,  he  took 
possession  of  a  hill  at  a  place  called  Chepachet,  where  he  inonnled  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  mustered  about  linn  some  seven  hundred  men. 
Thereupon,  inarlial  law  was  proclaimed  ia  ihe  slate  by  the  legal  govern 
ment,  and  a  force  of  three  thousand  militia  under  General  M'Neil  was  or 
dered  to  "disperse  the  rebels."  This  was  done;  on  the  approach  of  the 
regulars.  Dorr  and  his  party  fled,  without  firing  a  gun ;  only  one  man 
was  killed  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disturbance. 

After  two  years'  absence  from  the  state,  Mr.  Dorr  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  there  tried  and  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to  the 
state's  prison  for  life.  This  sentence,  liowevor,  the  governor  of  the  state 
signified  his  readiness  to  revoke  whenever  the  pseudo-gnveriior  should 
acknowledge  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  government— wiinli  now  rests 
upon  a  new  constitution,  legally  formed  and  adopted  by  Hie  people  of  the 
state  since  the  commencement  of  dilhculti^s  there,  and  which  makes  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  extensive  as  in  that  constitution  winch  whs  preferred 
by  the  insurgents,  except  ilial  two  years'  residence  in  Ihestute  is  required 
instead  of  one.  Mr.  Dorr  at  first  stoutly  refused  to  do  anyihing  of  the 
kind,  and  was  placed  in  durance  ;  but  Ins  health  giving  way,  tic  was  fi- 
lially induied  to  subscribe  to  the  oath,  and  was  set  at  liberty. 

Much  has  been  said  of  American  "repudiation."  Those  delinquent 
states  who  from  extravagance  or  misinanagHinenl  of  snine  sort,  found 
themselves  unable  to  pav  the  interest  on  their  bonds,  have  ceriHinly  Buf- 
fered much,  and  Justly,  from  the  storms  of  objurgation  and  reproach  which 
have  tieeii  poured  down  like  thick  hail  upon  their  exposed  neadii.  A  peru- 
sal of  Hie  iUitiexed  p<ntion  of  a  letter  penned  hy  a  great  stai«  siiihii  of  this 
nation,  will,  however,  throw  some  small  glimmering  of  light  npini  the  dark 
subject.  If,  indeed,  as  we  may  be  Hiiowed  to  hope,  ti.e  disalv  lilies  of  itic 
repudiaton  havu  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  unavoidable  exiitencies  oi 
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ourable  distinction.  ^  ^    '         "'''*"'''*  ^°'  themselves  a  more  hon 

di,f  SAo  t- e^Si^'ir iS-St"' '"  '^«  ?-»''  «f  March,  ad- 
presented  a  mem,,ri:uK?rcS  the  subject  'aZ  ?t"'*  "•'?'''•  ^^''"  »'»'l 
remarks,  he  c(Mitinues  I  ^nnn.^,      .^^  /' n"^   ''^  "«"*»'  preliminar\ 

the  doctrine  .hat  a  sta  e  whic-S  haJ^n.Si'lZ?," /"  '.^  •"  protes.'ing  again/, 
lease  itself  from  the  obliiTaion  holS^.  fhln/^"'*  *"•**  '^"'"rces  can  re- 
of  honourahle  pay  men?  ^^fS  delus  ons  ^n  UmJ""'/  '"  "">;  ^^^^  ''"'  '^al 
sionally  come  ovir  the  miLs  of  c ommn  ,i,iJ  ™**  "n^'*"'  ''"'"'«««•  O'^ca- 
I  rejoice  in  the  belief  tha   the  n"mSri«-v*''  *?  *f"  »«  'ndividuais  ;  but 

have,  in  any  f<.rm,  advanced  the?dea  of  wh^fh!^-'h*^  ""n".*'^  "'""^  «*"' 
I  am  convinced  that  those  slates  wht^h  .^  i  ''f  l^*"  ?  '^'^  repudiation." 
vision  for  the  i..terest  dL  on  the^    S„h'  h''*'''^^''^''*  '^*"''''  ^"  "'«''«  P™" 

pressure  of  a<iverse'.;.Jc:rtat%;'3'no^' witt "tJe^Pu^ntVi?  "^'^^ 
legislative  sanclion  to  a  doctrine  so  neriiicio  «  in?mor,i'^    P."^®  °^  »"""« 

"The  memorialists  are  DleaLd  tH  ip  m^'  T^  unworthy, 

their  sufferings.  There  is,  perhaDs  no^n?r,n„  l"^,^!}  '«' sympathy  with 
ferer,  who  has  had  so  mucS  S,  as  mS  Tf^Tf^^  f '"^'''^'y  »  ""f* 
effects-ihe  sa.^rifice  not  merely  of  matPHJi  nil.  °  '^^f  l^'^P'^  ""  '*•«  e^il 
finitely  greater  conseauence  nf  m.hUn  h      '  P'^ospen'y.  but  what  is  of  in. 

richer communiies;  and  thev  vet  dosspsr  ,„  h»,  f     i  ?^  ''*'"8«''  ""d 

lion  of  a  ship  canal  of  aZit  inn  miu  .  T""  ''"''«  "'«  construe 
Lake  Michigan  S  those  of  the  nii,irivir''"^H' '"  ""''«  "'«  «»'"»  °' 
and  commenced  .he  ITcuUonln^^^^^ 

she  has  borrowed  and  eSded  above  ^2  000  OOo'^^Jf ^^  ^H  '^'''^  ^"'l" 
plete  and  unproductive.  The  popuraUm.  ofTi^  .^  'I?'''''  ".'^  '"•="'"• 
sized  EngiisK  county,  short  of  Soooon  VM  k  ?^-*  "  *''"  °^  *  •«'=ond 
be  considered  an  eSentJy  prosimSs  dod^^^^  k  fT"^  ''"'«"  *°"'d 

ihi.ik,  that  if  the  English  incSSx  of  iWi!"'  •""  '  ^™  '"'=''n«d  '" 
'ure  of  Illinois,  laid*  on  that  Ttate  mole  tK  T"  r.?'  u^^  "'«  '''ff'"'»- 
possessing  in  the  aggregate  hat  import  o.,oni.rt!,5h/  '*•"  PoP^'^'ion 
in  the  present  perio(f  of  genera  dIK,  fill  iii  ?k"*  P'^P*''"'y  ^0"'<^ 
lion,  and  that  Sf  the  oihfr  half  a  s lnal^[mnhf  "*  ,'''*  PO'nt  of  cxemp- 
Hbove  that  point:  and  yet  Ihe  u„dlJ  fnl,/,       "  °^  "'«  ""uch 

boundless.  ^  The  staters  larg^  than  fniS  '""'''f. "'  «'•""«' 

Hissippi  it  is  connected  witnEe  Gulf  o    i^exfco  bv  Lake'M^r  '••"  "^'l* 

f=.i'Sd^iKiSoH;:S 

•iny  to  be  as  laroe  as  (Jm-u  Hr  i,!  .         j   .          l*^"  P'^"""<"iPt*«i  ihc  other 
itever  ticucve.  '    "  ' -'•■•Sii  !    ua  ; 
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In  addition  to  these  public  embarnssments,  private  fortunes  almosi  with 
out  number  have  been  destroyed  in  the  general  wreck,  of  which  the  fail- 
ure  of  the  slates,  as  cause  or  effect,  is  one  of  the  principal  elements.  I 
doubt  if,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  so  short  a  period,  such  a  transi. 
lion  has  been  made  from  a  stale  of  high  prosperity  to  one  of  general  dig. 
tress,  as  in  the  United  Slates  within  the  last  six  years.  And  yn,  gentle- 
men,  the  elasticity  and  power  of  recovery  in  the  country  are  great  hevoni 
the  conception  of  those  who  do  not  know  it  from  personal  observation 
bven  within  the  disastrous  period  to  which  I  have  alluded,  a  privat* 
commercial  debt  to  this  country,  estimated  at  .£25,000,000  sterling  hat 
ieen  paid  by  the  American  merchants,  with  as  little  loss  to  the  creditoi 
as  would  attend  the  collection  of  an  equal  amount  o'  domestic  debt  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

"But  1  will  not  detain  you  by  enlarging  on  these  topics.  The  subject  I 
need  not  tell  you,  is  one  on  which,  in  all  respects,  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
speak  with  reserve.  I  think  I  shall  have  done  my  dutyTif  I  have  con- 
vinced you  that  I  am  keenly  sensible  of  the  sufferings  of  y.iur  constitu- 
ents, and  truly  solicitous  for  their  effectual  relief;  and  th:it,  amid  all 
the  uncertainties  and  delay  which  may  attend  the  measures  requisite  for 
that  purpose,  I  still  feel  confident  that  the  time  will  come  when  everv 
state  III  the  Union  will  fulfil  its  engagements." 

The  Uiinker  Hill  monument  was  in  this  year  completed,  and  a  magnifi. 
cent  celebration  held  to  commemorale  the  event.  The  day  chosen  wag 
the  nth  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle;  that  day  upon  which  the 
fathers  of  the  country  poured  out  their  blood  so  like  water,  to  redeem  the 
parched  land  from  destruction.  Deputations  from  the  seat  of  government 
and  various  quarters  of  the  Union,  were  there  upon  the  occasion.  The 
immense  concourse  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Roxbury! 
and  the  surrounding  towns,  and  marched  to  the  eventful  heiglits-not  as 
did  their  ancestors,  rudely  clad  and  but  half-armed,  save  with  the  panoply 
Of  virtue  and  stern  patriotism— but  now  in  all  the  gorgeous  colours  of  a 
pageant.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  banners  were  displayed,  emblazoned 
with  innumerable  and  appropriate  devices ;  and  for  hours  the  swayins 
masses  of  men  filled  every  avenue,  thronging  around  the  hill.  One  thou- 
sand ladies  were  seated  upon  ranges  of  settees  conveniently  disposed,  liei 
above  tier,  around  the  speaker— reminding  one  of  the  picture  of  a  Mo- 
hamniedan  paradise.  Daniel  Webster  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  by 
a  series  of  bnlliant  efforts  added   freshness  to  his  ever-trlowing  laurels. 

I  he  dimensions  of  the  monument  are  as  follows  :  thirty  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  sixteen  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  at  the  top,  having  a  diini- 
iiution  of  fourteen  feet  seven  and  a  half  inches  above  its  base.  The  height, 
at  he  lop  of  the  apex,  is  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet.  It  is  subsltn- 
tially  built  of  hewn  Quincy  granite,  and  its  entire  cost  was  $1 19.800.  1  he 
Ulterior  IS  circular,  having  a  diameter  of  ten  feet  and  seven  inches  at  bottom, 
and  SIX  feet  filur  inches  at  top,  and  is  ascended  by  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
loiir  steps.  The  top  is  an  elliptical  chamber,  seventeen  feel  high,  eleven  feet 
in  diameter,  with  four  windows  two  feel  eight  inches  high,  and  two  feel 
two  inclies  in  breadth— and  presents  one  of  the  most  splendid  viewi  in  ths 
United  Slates.  "^ 

,..'!'"  •i'!',y"^«,^^«  'op  "'one  of  the  monument  to  its  position  required  no 
little  skill  and  ingenuity— as  it  was  a  block  of  two  and  a  half  tons  weight, 
four  feet  nine  inches  square  at  the  base  and  three  leol  six  inches  in  thick- 
ness through  the  centre.  The  height  of  the  monument  entire,  as  we  have 
said,  IS  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet,  being  an  altitude  some  few 
feet  greater  than  that  of  the  Washington  monument  at  Baliimj.re,  inclu 
ding  Its  statue  of  thirteen  feet.  The  Groton  monuni'-nt,  an  imposinj 
structure  near  New-London,  is  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
hijfh.    The  monument  on  Bunker  Hill,  it  is  said,  is  higher  than  anythinp 
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ol  the  kind  at  present  erected  in  the 

ton  monument,  however,  is  intended 

Estimate  of  the  year's  agricultural 

Bu8l,eL.onVheat,     .    .     .     JSO.OOO.OOO 

..         n^^/      •    •    •    .      23,000,000 

..  Buckwheat,  .  .  9,000,000 
..  ii"r"'  •  •  •  •  500,000.000 
„         P"  atoes,  .     .     .     135,000.000 

T„„.  „fH         '      •     •     •     •  150,000,000 

^°"f°^%'    \i,-     •     •  15,000.000 

/  '•«  and  Hemp,    .  1.58,.569 

Bales  of  Cdttou,    ....  o  ,«« 'nnn 

Pouuds  uf  Tobacco,  .    .    ,  asS.OOo'oJS 

""^'^ 111,000.000 

"       snfr  ■    •    •    •    1^2,000,000 

,    '"*  Cocoous,      ,  244  104 

Gallons  of  Wine,    .     .    .  m'ut 

Produce  of  llie  Dairy,  lbs.  .    272,000.000 

Nnml.-..  «f  r  ,9'''^'"^'  **'»•      7,000.000 
Number  of  CatUe,     .    .    .     II5.OOO.OOO 
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ff  T  J^^  New-York  Washing, 
to  be  the  highest  in  the  world.     ^ 
produce  throughout  the  Union  : 
Value  to  the  grower,  $70,000,000 

„        „        ;;  11.000.000 

2.000.000 
3,0(»U,000 
18.0.000,000 
33.000,000 
33,000,000 
174.0(W,00C 
l!'.0a8.37fl 
50.000,000 
12,U00.000 
3.000,000 
7,000,000 
ia2.0()2 
65.374 
34.000.000 
0.000.000 
700.000.000 


<•  M 

<<  « 


<<  « 


the  market,  or  sncLsare'^!uXe".o'U'Tf^ir:v^^^^^^^^  '^'^^^^  '^ 

ciel  of  ^  S.ee!  Jt^/t  t^try^;"  ^^J^eS  "T-^T^^  '"  ^'^  «P« 

the  mo..  h..ckwheat'^T4S?bu  hel'^'ohilf'^^^  «'«»' 

viz.,  18,78G.705  b.mhels     Tennessee  tf;  m?,!  i  T^"'^'  "'*  '^"«''  "''"''»•« 
bushels.      New- York  the  mn..  n!.         '""•*'  '"^'""  '-'"'■"•  "'J:.  67,838,477 

the  mo.,  hay!;,aL  536l^«ns  'LCkTAm^/  ''f  ^''''  ''"^''«'«^  ^^'««' 
vir,.  31,728'.^„'s.  VirgS  prodJJes  i^hrnfn,?'.  'h'  "'"''  "''^  "'"'  '^'^"^P 
pounds  Georgia  pro<^.ees  fhe  S  cottr^Vi^^'TaT VS'i'^-'''''^'^ 
bouth-Caroiina  produces  the  most  rice  vi7  r?fi  Hoo'iJ-  '  1  ~'^  pounds, 
trul  raises  the  most  silk,  viz-.l^O  971  no  millf '  ?  '®  ^  ^""'1^'-  ^'"""««- 
viz.,  37,173,590  pounds  North  r«rnl  1^0  ?h  Louisiana  the  most  sugar, 
Ions.  potmus.    xvorth-Carolina  the  most  wuie,  viz.,  17,347  gal- 

follwH?'t\^a8^^L7o^HoI;   m'  ^h'"'  °.(  P"^'"'"^"'  P^"'^"".  were  a, 

also,  Ju,lge  Smith  Thompsm, "  X Jr  NeV  ^:SX,^"««"^ -[  ^'i'-"'gan  I 
Secretary  of  War  in  1811  At  Tn«„  v  v  ^'  "eneial  Arinslionp,  «85, 
At  (^ambri.lffP.   Ma.9     W«.i  .1^*  ^<^  ^'  Commodore  Dallas,  \f  8.  N 

Hitlsev.  In  New- York  IiS  %s  \  "o'mes.  In  New. Jersey,  Jud^e 
own  Indus  ry  a  m'//.oi^^  f  °'JP?.'«'-  Lorillard,  by  hl^ 

In  Indiana,  Bishop  RXort-  in  Rn».f ''"V^r*'^?*'^^«^''«>''  "^^  "^me- 
nati.  SenaKir  M'Roht rts  ,f  III  A t  i  "A  ^"^^*  Thatcher.  At  Cincin- 
In  Virginia,  Genera  Porlerfied  At  Mor"""^'^*'  Mo.,  Senator  Linn, 
c'fthe  Mohegans.     At  SiJstl  u  r    s"^^^  8»-  Unc-as.  the  last 

"overnor.glneral  of  the  KnnHn.  J-.  ^"  Charles  Bagot,  being  the  third 
dol^l^,her^Sev  Doellan?«\t  dying  w.ihm  three  years.''  In  Lon- 
'"vented  the  sp  m/.g^  ^S  '  I I'p  -^"^  Arkwnght.  whose  father 
'lon.orpathy.    At  C    fstSnnnf:  n "  '^""^  "•■;.  Hahnemann,  founder  of 
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A.  i».  1844— The  great  sulject  of  attention  with  Congress,  was  the  expedi- 
ency of  annexing  Texas.  In  a  few  brief  sentences,  we  give  here  the  sub. 
stance  of  a  score  of  interminable  speeches,  for  as  well  as  againwl  the  pro. 
posed  annexation.  The  favourers  of  the  scheme  asserted,  on  the  one 
hand,  thnt  the  country  of  Texas  was  of  incalculable  importanf-e  to  tht 
United  States,  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  :  That  to 
a  soil  nf  inexhaustible  fertility  it  united  a  genial  and  healthy  climate,  and 
was  destined,  at  a  day  not  far  distant,  to  make  large  contributions  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world  :  That  the  magnitude  of  its  productions  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  American  government,  would  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  coininerciai  interests  of  the  whole  country,  while  the  addition  made 
to  the  boundary  of  the  home  market  thus  secured  to  the  mining,  manufac- 
turing, and  mechanical  skill  and  industry  of  the  Kastern  and  Middle 
States,  would  be  of  a  character  the  most  commanding  and  important :  That 
Texas  being  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice,  and  devot- 
ing most  of  her  energies  to  the  raising  of  those  productions,  would  open 
an  extensive  market  to  the  Western  States,  in  the  important  articles  ol 
beef,  pork,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  bread  stnlTs  :  That  Texas 
had  been  chiefly  settled  by  persons  from  the  United  Stales,  who  carried 
with  them  the  laws,  customs,  and  political  and  domestic  institutions  of 
their  native  land  ;  and  being  thus  indoctrinated  in  all  the  principles  of  civil 
liberty,  would  bring  along  with  them  devotion  to  the  Union,  and  a  firm 
and  inflexible  resolution  to  assist  in  maintaining  the  public  liberty  unim- 
paired ;  That  justice  required  that  the  people  of  Texas  should  be  shield- 
ed by  some  superior  power,  from  the  inhuman  description  of  warfare 
which  was  carried  on  against  them  by  Mexico  :  That  if  the  wishes  ol 
Texas  to  enter  the  Union  were  now  defeated  by  the  United  Slates,  she 
would  be  driven  to  seek  the  protection  of  some  other  nation,  which  would 
prove  greatly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union  ;  for  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  sure  to  sufler  seriously  in  its  revenue  by  the  introduc 
lion  of  a  system  of  smuggling  upon  an  extensive  scale,  which  an  army 
of  custom-house  ofl^cers  could  not  prevent,  and  which  would  operate  to 
affect  injuriously  the  interests  of  ail  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country ; 
and  that  by  a  constant  collision  of  the  inhabitants,  the  peace  of  the  nation 
would  be  coiiiinually  violated. 

Those  who  were  opposed  to  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the  Union, 
asserted  that  the  annexation  of  that  country  to  the  United  States  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  nation  that  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of 
1819,  whereby  the  United  States  alienated  its  title  to  Texas  bv  solemn 
compacts,  would  be  a  violation  of  national  faith  and  honour :  '  That  in 
case  the  treaty  should  become  ratified,  a  war  with  Mexico  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence ;  as  that  nation  had  never  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas,  but  claimed  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  it :  Thai  the 
admiltance  of  Texas  under  such  circumstances  would  place  a  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  look  upon  us  and  our  institutions  with  (iistrustful 
and  envious  eyes,  that  would  do  us  more  real,  lasting  injury,  as  a  nation, 
than  the  acquisition  of  such  a  territory,  valuable  though  it  might  be,  could 
possibly  repair :  That  while  the  lust  for  power,  with  fraud  and  violence 
in  its  train,  had  led  other  governments  to  aggressions  and  conquests,  our 
movements  in  these  respects  had  always  been  regulated  by  reason  and 
justice;  but  that  the  annexation  of  Texas,  under  existing  circumstances, 
would  be  a  violation  of  those  principles  upon  which  we  can  now  look 
back  with  feelings  of  honest  pride  and  satisfaction:  That  the  strong  sec- 
tional feeling  which  now  exists  between  the  North  and  South  would  be 
BO  augmented  by  the  annexation,  as  to  lead  possibly  to  the  dissolution  ol 
the  Union. 

One  of  the  most  appalling  disasters  of  which  we  have  any  account,  oc- 
cutred  in  the  month  of  February,  at  Washington,  on  board  the  sleain- 
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SenSemen'TndSin/th^'preS!?;  h^if*"^^  ^''*'  ""^  "<>  '"dies  and 
isters,  members  of  con"(re«s  ic"  ,-'•  ^  "  departments,  foreign  miS. 
of  the  vessel,  Captain  R  P '  t,o:.k  '"^  fo  ™  l'"'"*"^  "^  '"«  «^™niand« 
riTer.     In  additiol,  to  the  eleeance  of'ih^  T?'*  ""  "'^""io"  doxvn  the 

apparatus  for  war  was  to  be  eSLd?o  tt -'''*  "^'^  ""'^  tremendouJ 
denominated  the  Peaccmakpr  urhifK       "?  *^<"np>''y-     An  enormous  jmn 

ty.  instead  of  cHstfS'^iL'i'^e're'j's^Tr&'aJ  jl'^-^^Jf^-""' "« '-^"- 
0  *»«  "'O'lhy  of  attention.    Its  weicht  £.»»«.  ""»"?*' "'  destruction  at 

vy,  and  others,  Captain  s1oiS'«^  desire  of  the  Secretary  of  the  nZ 
firing  a  final  sa  ute  ^  A?  thet^we "  lT'"'f^°  ""'^'"«  ««•  charge  in 
effect,  it  burst.sratter^g  death  and  dT.nuf  *''""'  *''«  ?""  »»  '^"neS  IhJ 
retary  of  Slate—Mr  r  Tm«,  desolation  around.     Mr.  Uoshiir  ^sl^ 

OomLdore  Kennon  S^^Tof  jtr^r"''?:  ^^'''^  "» '^e  heaJoV^Se  n^Wl 

"*"  *««  wounded,  some  of  them  baX     r'' .„•  "lf««' ««venteen  sea- 
the  gun,  had  the  hair  of  his  head  anffi-  k    "'*.'"  Stockton,  who  fired 

prostrate,  with  many  others,, SedhvSp'i"*'^  °'^'  *"•*  «'"'  ^f""*" 
the  piece,  from  the  trunnions  "the  h^^iju  "P'°«'«n-  The  lower  part  o" 
ded  m  two  large  sections  and  fifLln^^'  '^'"'  ^'°«"»  "f.  being  subdivi- 
consolation  afl^orded  in  thi.  ca1Imitv"[,  Tk"'^  """"  P'«««"-  Ve  0  2 
mjured,  although  a  nnmbJJ  were  upT;,;',^';?'"^^^^  of  the  ladies  weS 
(V  disgraceful  distur!  .n«.»  .^"!  "P^^n.aecK  at  the  time. 

re.,ulted'in  the  dS'o  "t^e  ^%Xh7t' '  o7  tt'S"'^^     "'•"°'«'  '"'»  year 
'ogether  with  his  brother  HvrumTm L  ^i.'l*  'Mormons,  Mr.  Jos.  Smith 
Piously,  for  a  number  of  ye"?^^^^^^^  *^^'"''«d  people  had  pre- 

e.«m  the  w«n.,ntentione/c£enro7  tJ^  west    b""?'!^^'?  ♦'-'"  ' "^  '■""''^■ 
neen  in  some  nstances  imoosfirt  imnn       7      V  '""  ^''*'  ^bey  m  ght  hava 

E^  Which  ha.  a,w?;2  -^^sseir  t^"Sy's;;^--;ii£ 

-vTr;L'h^h;s7£;,rhe\"et^„l«^-,^^^  ^-^  l„  eany  life  re- 
WHs  remarkable  for  idleness  iS„„"/""i'^  New- York.  The  fam^, 
his  father  were  pious  Svp~.w?i?*'  ?"*'  superstition.  Joseoh  anrf 
but  their  viewsTJewrt  to  nTn^f  ?''*'*''''""•  *"d  digging  foS^^^^ 

were  extremely  liosS'd  ^ K"'pS"ir'to*  h?  ''*'  V'  """"fi 
'"'he  earth,  or  to  acquire  the  mp.„.  !^?  ?**"''"'<"'«>•  hidden  treasure 
revelatJons,  the  f«miirbrcam^Tp,rated  ^^hh'/k'"""'  ^™"'  '"Pernat^^r  I 
hin^self  out  a,  a  labourer  nea7pErii*Vhplh'K""P"'"'  P'-«P''et  hi«,d 
"thrifty  farmer  by  the  name  of  F?irH«  whr''®^*!l"'"'''''^<J"«"''«d  with 
ne  allowed  himself  to  become  secu  itv  ftir^t^'"  U^^"''y  ^"^  ""^h  thai 
'S°//;"'-'"""/'thefo„L,tLn7tJe    ei'^fiuh'^        "^  'he  famous 

.^t  any  leading  plan  or  desT^n      hKV*T"P  """^  quota(io^  with. 
»>«  expected  fr^'a  person  oai.tl.'U'^iS,^'  IIT.  "  P'"'^"'^.'*""^  "4hi 
»  ft  verbatim  of  the  title-page  **  """"  ''^  '™°**-    '*''»e  foi 
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•Thk  Book  op  Mormon;   ait  account  writtin  bt  the  hanb  or  Mormon  crfoii 

PLATIS  TAKKN  FROM  THK  PLATS9  OP  NrPIII. 

"  Wherefore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  the  people  of  Neplii,  and  bIm  of 
the  Lainauites;  written  to  the  Lainnnitea,  which  are  a  remnant  of  the  HtHiMs  of  I»> 
rael,  and  aim  to  the  Jew  and  Oentile,  written  by  way  of  commandment,  and  also 
by  the  Spirit  nf  Prophecy  and  Revelation.  Written  and  sealed  up  and  hid  np  to  the 
r.o)tl  tliat  they  may  not  be  destroyed,  to  come  forth  by  the  giil  and  iwwer  of  God 
unto  the  interpretation  thereof,  sealed  by  the  hand  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the 
Lord  to  come  fortli  in  due  time  by  the  way  of  the  Gentile  :  tlie  uiterpretatiou  there> 
of  by  the  gift  of  God,  an  abridgment  taken  from  the  book  of  Ether.  Also,  which  is 
a  Record  ol  the  People  of  Jared,  which  were  scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  con- 
fdinuled  the  language  of  the  people  when  they  were  building  a  tower  to  get  to 
Heuvea,  which  is  to  show  unto  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Israel  how  great  tningi 
the  Lord  hath  done  unto  their  fathers,  and  that  they  may  know  the  coveniuitti  of  the 
Lord,  and  that  they  are  not  cast  off  forever;  and  also  to  the  convincing  of  the  .lew 
and  Gentile,  that  .F'bsus  is  the  Christ,  the  Rtirnal  God,  matiifesting  himself  unto  all 
nations.  And  now  if  there  are  faults  it  be  the  mistake  of  men,  wherefore  condemn 
not  the  things  of  God  that  ye  may  be  foimd  spotless  at  the  judgment  seal  of  Christ. 

"  By  Joseph  Smith,  junior.  Author  and  Proprietor,  Palmyra.  Printed  by  E.  B. 
Grandin,  for  the  author,  1830." 

This  wonderful  revelation  purported  to  have  been  translated  from  cer- 
tain  brass  plates,  which  were  covered  with  mysterious  characters,  and 
were  said  to  have  been  du?  out  of  a  hill  situated  "  in  the  township  of  Man- 
chester, Ontario  county,  New- York."  Mr.  Smith  was  enabled  to  do  the 
translating  by  means  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  spectacles,  which  he  fotmd  with 
the  plates.  On  the  last  page  of  the  marvellous  volume  as  translated,  was 
published  "the  testimony  of  eight  witnessetfi,"  of  which  the  following  is 
a  correct  transcript : 

"  Be  it  known  unto  oil  nations,  kindred,  tongnes,  and  people,  unto  whom  (his  booh 
shall  come,  that  .loseph  Smith,  junior,  the  Auilior  and  Propiietor  of  this  work,  hath 
»howe<l  unto  us  the  plates  of  wiiich  hiith  been  spoken,  which  bive  the  appearance 
3f  sfild;  and  as  many  of  the  leaves  as  the  said  Smith  hiis  tinnshited  we  aid  handle 
with  our  hands,  and  we  also  saw  the  engravings  thereof,  all  of  wiiich  had  tlie  ap- 
(wnrance  of  ancient  work  and  of  curious  workmanship.  And  this  we  boar  record, 
with  words  of  soltemess,  that  the  said  Smith  has  stiowrn  unto  us,  for  we  have  seen 
•nd  krj'ted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has  got  the  plates  of  which  we 
have  BjMtkeii,  And  we  give  our  names  unto  the  world  that  which  we  have  seen 
and  we  lie  not,  God  bearing  witness  of  it.  Christian  Whitmer,  Jacob  Wliitmer, 
Peter  \Vliitiner,  jr.,  John  Whitmer,  Hiram  Page,  Josei)h  Smith,  seu.,  Uyrum  Smith, 
Samuel  H.  Smith." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  bible,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune lo  make  converts  of  two  or  three  leaders  of  a  new  sect  of  religionists, 
known  as  "Reformers,"  or  " Disciples,"  who  were  then  making  a  stir  in 
Ohio.  With  these  followers  he  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  f^uclife^ 
ons  west,  and  there  raise  his  miraculous  standard.  Kirtland,  Ohio,  was 
first  chosen  as  their  head-quarters;  and  as  many  in  that  neighbourhood 
were  much  excited  Just  then,  looking  for  some  wonderful  event  lo  take 
place  in  the  world,  they  were  readily  induced  to  subacrihu  to  the  new 
doctrine,  and  turn  their  properly  into  a  common  stock.  The  foundation 
of  a  temple  was  commenced  on  a  most  extensive  scale.  An  unsuccess- 
ful applicallon  was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio  for  the  charter  of  a 
Dank.  Upon  the  refusal,  they  established  an  unchartered  institution,  and 
commenced  their  banking  operations  by  issuing  notes  and  making  loans. 
For  a  time  the  society  rapidly  increased— but  as  the  bank  was  a  fraud,  and 
Ihey  did  not  pretend  to  liquidate  or  allow  of  any  claims  against  them  from 
the  unbelievers  of  th»  world,  they  were  expelled  from  the  Htate. 

Their  next  attempt  to  tatablish  themselves  was  in  the  state  ji  Missouri; 
but  as  their  ill-famo  had  preceded  ihein  there,  a  prohit^itory  spirit  was 
found  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  irreligious  and  matter  of  fi«<M  men 
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Mctr  IhS^i"?,  'tZZT:  ^'  *\^  ^•-^^-  — *r  them.  Th. 
armed  force,  a  "BacKg?^""  to  S'n^^  ""T.P^'  «"<!  ralUd  aj 
wprcmit sufficiently  6tro,rrmanvomr^L^  ""  infidels;"  but  as  they 
and  ,  ey  were  eve.ftually  foS^toeHV^^K^rCK"'**^  ??»'"»» '"em! 
to  11  nois  and  pitched  upon  Nauvoo  in  H.n  l  ^^^y  *''«"  ""grated 
city/'  The  foundation  'of  ai.o  her  te'  Sp  '"''  f '^ll^'^'  <■»'  '^eir  "  holy 
and  they, vere  directly  fl,,„ri8h,ffClv^  Ja.d,  on  a  grand  pl.^ 

from  the  east,  and  from  KSSS„£hTH""^^^^^ 
Alas,  for  these  saints  of  the  later  dlvs'  K  "i- '""*  ""«*'  emissaries, 
their  chief  apostles  were  ct.gaged  |„  th^  min.7f«!.*''"''"r*'«''  that  some  of 
feit  com,  wherewithal  to  gull  the  Jlni!  '"'•""'^»«"«"e  of  «<,^,,  or  counter, 
graver  charges  were  "Iso^preferred^S"'??!'^  "•«  •'""«■•»•  Other  and 
which,  a  war  of  extermination  i^dSrni  J'^'^ '  .'"u  '''""'equence  of  all 
and  ,„  one  of  the  frequent  crusades  wM.h  '*8^»"»»t  »»»«•"  by  the  Illinoians, 
ishment,  theassassmation  St  memfonid  ^  '^'  *'"  *""«'  ^«'  'heir  puS 

n  the  month  of  May  iherrbrokTo,    i„  ?h  '^'"'  perpetrated.  ^ 

phw.  a  riot,  unpre  -edenteS  n>r  s  bhS  d v  iSd  T?"*"^^  ^^''^  "^  ^''^''del- 
appCHTs,  a  politi.ml  meeting  of  a  oaVTv  Hj!,";^  destructive  virulence.  It 
cans."  was  called  in  th^  district  «f  £n.-  '"^"''^S?  »»  "Native  Amen" 
numerous,  and  the  proceedfi  Ls  wpL  r  *'"^'""-  ^'"'  assemblage  wi 
open  air;  when,  a  shower  of  Kn,!/"'  .<^°»^«"ienee  conducted  in  TS 
ed.  to  the  marka-house  OpZi  e To  ti"i'"8^  '''«'"•  'he  meeting  ad  ^u™ 
buildings  mostly  occupied  hITre iWri  -H  '/''"""K'^^'y'  '^^^  »  •■»«'  of 
some  manner  provoked  a  «..^^  j?"1 '^^^^  t*'e»e  an  attack  was  in 
deadly  effect,  from  an  upper  wfnHnwnf  '^"'«''«;g«d  into  the  crowd.with 
a..d  fool-hardy  act.  lSye7SiZuLZ'^^^^^^^  and  thi's  ^sh 

real  cause  of  all  the  saneuiiiarv  anH  1^.  *f^*  '"*''*'  **«"  done,  was  the 
aued.  The  assault  was  S ledVn  .h-^  'f"*'''''®  proceedings  which  en* 
and,  «fter  a  brief  quiet  o7JrepaXnJrh«^  mr.y^Ve6  violent, 

reasoning  fury  they  attacked  alikpm»„^  u  'u"''^"  °^  t^"*  mob,  with  un- 
mHrket  in  theVoscribed  neUbourliV'' a^'"'  f  "'^"'"?«  «"^  «'«"  ""« 
to  the  Romanists,  was  alsoa^Sd  Fv.rih  '"'''?,"*'"'""y'  belonging 
denounced  on  the  one  hanH  o..!i  *''^?rything  "fore  gn."  indeed  wa« 

for  several  days  the  civiUo;e'ofTh7cU:"^„H"r  *''«''  °"  t^e  oTheJn'J 
and  pn«'ed  inadequate  to  oren^L  f!,/r^  and  state  were  setatdefianc^ 
«-.d   handed  up  in  the  s  reeTs  on  „n,n?Ho'  '""'!i''''''-     "^^^  ^'"e  -eized 
«er.  killed  or  maimed  wh^weJe  "^^.1^"'*  T^  "P°"  ^^^*  «ide, 
cept  as  spectators.     When  the  rnn«M.?i*^^u  "^'^^  "'^  disturbance  ex 
Bsoendancy,  from  flftrto  ^iity  bZTno^LT^''"'^  ''"''"j'  "Stained  the 
"  'Tfl«^'''  •'•hurehes  of  St  Ph  nfanrf  sf  "r  ''^'"V'i'hed-including 
"ons  had  been  killed,  thirlv-nine  wonn^^  ^t.  Augustine-fonrteen  per- 

i^ens  of  earr'SSWASdafu'sTa'Z  '^i^^rJ^ri^^the  ambitious  den- 
president  of  the  U  S.  Bank      Fn  i? '     \f  "*.  *"'  Nicholas  Biddle,  Eso    late 

.  ''i-'^delphia.  P^s"Su^„'eea';'"air„"^i?^^  ^Jlo 

V-'..  Commodore  Kenned^  I„  T^'n'  JI^p^*'**"'''^  A*  Norfolk. 
^^^r^Iand.  Judge.  Duvall  and  MagrTider  It'  nI*"*"'^^"?,"'  ^"™"-  »" 
»•  Porter.  At  St.  Louis.  Mo..  GEnnr  R-  .i^l™  '^■"'•>  G«"«««'  P- 
»"H,  Bx-govemor  Noble.  In  Ohio  h°'  ?fT«''  ''^  ""''^•'*e-  '"  '"di. 
P"vernor  Duncan.    At  Albany  N   Y     i.?h"-^-  **°°";    '"  "''"0'».  Ex- 

'"1^«  G"ton.    In  Maine.  K-govInii^.^'''""."-    f"  ^orth  Carolina. 

"A  Muhlenburg:  also.  A  mon  H    rII^^      I?.","?''-     '"  P»-.  "on-  Hen- 

M"rphy.  U.  S.  charge  d'aSs      a^^^'o'*'  Galveston,  Texas,  General 

^"'•'>r.  Gr.nr,  Am«il„r«L..^  ..•''''•  .^"')?"'?"der  Shubrick.  *  In  Per. 

'^^'-     '^'^  "ouiougiio-siir-mfir,  Thomap 
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Campbell,  poet.  In  France,  General  Bertrand,  the  fiiend  of  Napoleon. 
At  Paris,  iM.  Lafitte,  the  banker.  In  China,  Howqua,  the  great  Hong 
merchant,  who  hated  the  English  and  loved  the  Americans,  and  whose 
name  is  inscribed  upon  millions  of  tea-boxes.  In  Sweden,  Kinfr  Carl 
John,  formerly  the  French  marshal  Bernadotte. 

A.  D.  1845.— The  march  of  the  Union  is  still  onward— three  new  states, 
Iowa,  Florida,  and  Texas,  were  with  this  year  added  to  the  national  galaxy. 
Ob  the  fourth  of  March,  also,  a  new  president  was  inducted  into  office,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Tyler.  James  K.,  Polk,  of  Tennessee,  the  youngest  of 
the  presidents  («  49)  was  chosen ;  George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  associated  with  him  as  vice-president. 

In  May,  was  completed  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  which  is  important,  as  abolishing  every  kind  of 
droit  d'aubaine  and  tax  on  emigration.  This  will  allow  all  aliens  resident 
in  either  country  to  inherit  real  estate  and  dispose  of  the  same,  paying 
only  such  duties  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  property  lie;* 
would  pay  in  like  cases. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  went  into  operation  the  new  and  important 
"  Act  to  reduce  the  rates  of  postage,  to  limit  the  use  and  correct  the  abuse 
of  the  franking  privilege,  and  for  the  prevention  of  frauds  on  the  revenues 
of  the  post-oftice  department.** 

The  post-office  establishment  is  deserving  of  notice.  The  progress  ol 
this  great  branch  of  the  public  service,  is  illustrative  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  country  and  the  extension  of  the  resources  of  the  people.  Its 
steady  increase  from  its  commencement  affords  the  most  reliable  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  maintain  an  intelligent  communi- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  Union  with  each  other,  as  well  as  the  means,  by 
the  industrious  character  of  the  population,  to  carry  into  effect  such  de- 
sires. The  following  table  is  compiled  from  a  report  of  the  Post-master 
General. 


Tears. 

Rpce'pti. 

1790 

$37,935 

1795 

J  60.620 

1800 

280,504 

1805 

421,373 

-.810 

551,684 

1815 

1,043,065 

BipcndltDTci.  So.  of  mlln. 


$32,140 
117.8(3 
213,994 
377,367 
475,969 
748,121 


7,375 
1,799,720 
3,057,904 
4,250,000 
4,69'(.0()0 
5,001,000 


Tean. 
1820 
1825 
1830 

1835 
1840 
1845 


Receipts. 
1,111,927 
1,307,525 
1,919,300 
2,993,556 
4,379,313 
4,289,841 


ExpMiditure*. 
1,160.926 
1,229,043 
1,959,109 
2,763,041 
4,627,716 
4,230,731 


No.  of  milM- 
8,»00,000 
10,634,680 
14,.500,000 
2.').869,486 
34,996,525 
35,634,269 


Thus,  from  the  small  beginning  of  about  seven  thousand  miles  of  annual 
mail  carriage,  and  an  expenditure  of  less  than  $40,U00,  this  dspartment  has 
arisen  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  and  important  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  now  requires  the  agency  of  some  fifteen  thousand  post-masters 
and  their  clerks,  besides  above  three  thousand  contractors,  and  a  large 
number  of  persons  connected  with  the  department  in  various  ways.  To 
carry  on  the  ompHcated  machinery  of  the  general  post-office  in  all  its 
minute  details,  without  confusion,  requires  system,  method,  and  business 
talents  of  the  highest  order,  fore,sight,  capacity,  and  an  attention  to  the 
business  of  the  department  unremitting. 

Here  we  have  Exhibited)  concisely,  the  produce  in  the  course  of  a  year 
of  the  mines  now  being  worked  in  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  same. 


Artlcl<n. 

Amount    No.ofmea 

Article*. 

AmonnL   Na  oT'iieni 

Cut  Iron  .     . 

.     $7.161..525> 

.     13,806,310  J '*"'4'' 

Anthracite  Coal 

4,318,355       3,043 

Bar   "    .       . 

Salt 

1,541,544      2,361 

Levi 

.       1,249,577          983 

Bituminoas  Coal 

1,656,190      3,769 

Gold 

628,605       1 046 

Granitfl  and  Marble 

3,679,444      7,859 

Other  metait   . 

370.614          728 

Total. 

$34,344,164    50.249 
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cf  This  reiS'^r/  c:.su^e  s'izz'i  r  '*'  ?•  -»""« --»« 

emineiitly  successful.     rcomDm^Hm-^  i.m^  ?'"'  "P""  '*'«  ^*'«'«  '•'^ 

York,  New.ler8ey.  Pen  .B^^vaniJ  Awtr  m'  *','^»''«?«»!«.. Connecticut.  New- 
South  Can,li,.,i,  fi^orZ  ke,Sv  tZI!"  **"!7.'""f  .y"-g"«ia.  North  Carolina, 

and  friendnhip,  signed  by  my  own  hand.  °  ^      ™"  '*"*'"  '»*^  P««ce 

jects.  The  twenty^' Urt^lTurra.  llrge'rC^Torh'  "■"'""•"/  '^^ 
not  eo  uuineroiw.     The  risine  sun  lf«.k.  ..r!.n  .?!  *  '""'8"  ow  people  ara 

of  China.  When  he  »ete  he  !k.^  ,^,n.^^  '  j  ^''^^  mountains  and  great  river. 
United  States.  oLrTr'riVor  ^  exi^^  T.^  """^  .nountains  equally  as  farge  in  th2 
^e  west  we  are  divided^ro^Si    rs^^K^r  "^t^  ""^  "? 

ili^ir^fdrrsrser  «"<"  — ^'^  --^hTseti:^^!.  t  r; 

ipoct  each  otiier  and  ^t  wi^lv  ,1.i^i„l  '","[  "*"^*»'  "•"'  they  should  re- 
oWof  U.e  wise  «id  Iwrn^S^i  „/  Su  ™*""'A*'  V^'i  *'""'■*'  C«leb  Cashing 
will  iu.,„ire  for  yourSlJ  ^e  has  LnnT'  ?"  T  ""»  '^^•'  '»  China,  iS, 
PeJh.^a^U.ei.deUve^thirLt.''TS 

otr:r  sf  S;rsSc':si:f^-"r  ^^>'^^^^^^^^ 

trade.  Let  it  be^st  Let  the.^  itl  *^'  '%''?"'"!:«'^  »«  «>«ke  a  treaty  to  regulate 
pe..ple  tra.le  no'  Tly  at  cL  Lnh^  X^at  LI'T^'  on  either  si  je.  LfTthe 
an<I  all  such  other  places  aTmav  offer  nmfiLn^'  ^"'gP«' 8>««g-hai.  Fuh^ihow, 
United  States.  nrovVl^th^v  do  not  h,^.^^*'"''""K*'  bodi  to  China  and  th.^ 
take  the  part  of  evTd.S-?    VVe  «h«S  n  ^"'■^"m  '  i!"'"  ""!  •«*'•     ^e  shall  not 

Therefore^e  doubt  „oTXaiyo?wiSlSU?ftooT  '*"'  ^"^'^r  y^^'  '*-»• 
tlilH  letter  in  his  hand,  shall  wnie  ^  Pekin  a^  thit  Zliv  *^  "^"^ 

«tlicet«w!ll.  by  your  orders  make  a  r,^^^'J^,h  h^  .  *"^  "'  ""'.^  *at  vour  great 
tliat  nothing  may  harmen  to  TisturK  l^^  *.  ^""  ^  ''f.^M'"*  affairs  of  tradt-so 
^e  treaty  ^  .Tg^L  j;'^l?  owSpt rh^l  TsWl^^"'?  "^^  u^"'«"'=«-  ''«« 
authority  .^  our  great  council,  the  Z.^e  ^'  '"^  '^  "^'^  '•^  """«'  ''J  «»«» 

eighuiSS  llldlTth^i""  ^-"^  "^y  "^•'"^y'^  'I'ey-of  our  Lordonethoa«„^ 

"By  the  pHHiident:  "  Your  good  friend. 

"A.  P.  UrsHCR,  Secwtaryof  State."  ^^^^  ''^LEB. 

inches  «nH««     Vr'?'"^''®,,^""^'*^!^"'  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  about  three 
Eir^  .hf  •  ■  ?'*,'^"  •"  ♦'"Closed  ill  a  wrapper  of  yellow  silk  vellow 

«W'«  the  imperial  colour,  whkh  again  is  enclo^id  in  a  rouid  iSx  cJvS 
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lS.ri  "^  •""*•  !""1  <-'"»o'l  hy  two  fastenings  otjadn  stone,  and  finally  is 
Sfw  .i!L'  *» '•'»'""«  «q"«!-«  b<»xof  roHe-wo«d,a»d  padded  and  lined  ?i  J 
?!-..«  "  .  1  ^*'®  "*'  "0*!®  '«"«'  indicates  the  respect;  the  loilb/  iUeU 
IS  •ufficiemly  curious  and  interesting,  and  is  translated  as  follows : 

w^lL  ***  *^*'*^  E"'«"o»  prwenti  his  regard*  'o  the  1»m»id«iit,  and  truta  h«  it 

"  I,  tlio  Emmrdr.  having  looked  up  and  rooaiveJ  the  m-ujife»t  will  of  Heavtn  hold 
the  reiiw  ol  government  over,  uud  rnxjihe  and  tnuu|uilize  the  Ctnlral  Flo,c,-ry  Kin^ 
•torn,  reprdiag  all  within  and  beyond  llie  border  seiu.  ai.  one  and  the  mane  An„i |^ 
f/»ily  m  tiie  spnng,  the  ttnibaxiuulor  of  your  honourable  nation.  Caleb  Cu,kiL 
havnis  received  ,o«r  letter,  arrived  fmm  afar  at  my  province  of  Yue.  He  C'lfa 
pawed  over  the  vaiit  ocean,  with  unnpeakable  toil  and  fatigue,  f,  the  EMrica/m  n^ 
bearing  to  cause  h.ni  further  inconvenience  of  travelling  by  land  and  wai*r  tod^ 
P«n8e  w,tb  h«  comnig  to  Pekin>f,  u,  Ih.  presented  at  Cimrtrspecially  apSed  vt 
hnf,o(titeJmpertalHoH»e.  ir.b,i«er  and  oommu-ioner  exTaor/iu,i4.  to  repab 
thither,  and  to  treat  hini  with  courteom.  attention.  "»«»ry,  lo  repair 

„  'wkTw*''  "'"^  '""''"«  negotiated  and  settle.!  all  things  proper,  the  sai.l  minister 
took  the  leter  and  presentedlt  for  my  inHpeotiou;  and  your  ^.cerhy  a  dTiei^ 
Jbip  being  m  the  highest  decree  real,  and  {he  thoughts  ai.d  sent  me,  t^  K.l  w  fh 
the  utmost  sincerity  and  tru3.  kind,  at  the  time  of  opening  aifd  peS  it  mf  Xj 
•ore  and  dehght  were  exceeilingly  nrofimnd.  perusmg  it,  my  plea- 

E«P«„'i!'l*rS  «-f  ^^i  ''"'^  ••"''"^  r^gm-^hns  the  regulations  of  commerce,  I  the 
fcMf  KROR,  lurther  examined  with  utm.«t  scruthiy,  and  found  they  are  all  nHrlnini. 
PUS  a.«l  entirely  aiHl  perfecdy  Judicious,  and  forJver  worthy  of  ^ihe^ncr^ 
"To  Kwang  Chow,  Hen   Mfin.  Kuh  Chow,  Ning  l«o,  and  Shan^  Hae  4  i««llk. 

Novv,  bound  by  periietuul  amity  and  concor.l,  udvautace  will  accrue  to  th«  riri 

"  Tao  Kwang,  24th  yr.,  11th  mo.,  and  7th  day  (16th  Deo.,  a.  d.  1844.)" 


Great  sea!  of  the  empire, 
ia  Chinese  and  Tartar: 

(Signed,) 


J  Signet  of  the 
Imperial  will. 


PiTIR   ParRKR, 

I-^te  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Legation, 
l-binese  charncters  are  ideographic;  they  express  not  onlv sounds  bm 
WhP^  I  «""»«q"e«lly  the  origina.iU  of  much  of  their  f^cSl  a^rity  of  siylS 

Joumiv  hv  »h?i!f  ''''•"*'^  ^^'^  """'«  ""^  fiwa-Ue-kwo.  tlie  Flower  fla, 
Son^'tin^i  h"  "  """-*"  P"«™"y  >"'Own'  The  more  di^niified  an 
XTtCliSetLll/rr''''^^  "P«"  correctness,  im 

In  th«  i.        '"»»  ^?-cA««ur*»o*  the  Many-state  country. 
^  In  the  interior  of  New- York,  in  the  month  of  August,  a  bold  assertion 
stril'eClli:'","''''^  •"  ''.*  aheddingof  blood.    S-«SSl. a  tn^ 
S  am    w^  m„l.'  "  f^.'^'T^y  d«g«»«ed  spirit  of  insurrection  and  agra- 
nanism,  was  most  criminally  fomented  by  a  few  deceitful  or  brawlms 

nfSii^fv'lm.fi.Xnth'''''  ^»»'^«»--n  the  firsUnitnee  werT  » 
irbut  from  ?hJ  s^n  1^^^^  extensive  manor  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  fam- 
overru^Ld  trerP  !h!  ?.r  .""  "^  »"']•"""«• '"  «»«*ving  themselves  to  be 
ster  £haHr^A«eni  S  n  f  P'*""^  '"l***  neighbouring  counties  of  Ul 
Jan  to  reS  t'hP^^iu*  .• "''  ^«''»!r.»'^e-  Tenantry  of  every  description  be- 
5e?De^uaMeUi  hnM  .  '°"°'  ordinary  and  just  due.  against  them;  and 
perpetual    ease-hold  tenures,  by  whatever  means  or  servii-es  acaiiired 

."lolTofThf n?eT.r "r ''  'k?-  ^'"'«''^^'  barbarous,  and  in'SE'coire-' 
JZld  ni^hfr  nn!  VIP"*^""*"  'P'"*  "'  *"«  "g*"  The  tenants,  forsooth, 
Siss^m  i  E  ..?•  P"^  i:*  >•  """^  "'»'"■'«  '"  t*^"  '*8htful  owners  their 
Doasessions.    And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  Delaware  county,  on  the 

^J^  Ov.  p«U  ia  til.  CU^u  Kmpir..  which  ih.  trwi,  «p.o.  »  u»  coam^tm  of  the  ITsssS 
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plea  The  office^  o7?he1iw"l'  're  re"  isJeZ  'iS  rif^'h  ''";''  ^^'l  P""c" 
murdered.     For  this  the  orand  h,™  «r  hi  '  ^  ^^^  '^^^""^ '"  c<»ld  blood 

reprehermible  Jaxily  of  ih?ir  Sete  'T'"^  ofimita.h.g  .h! 

over  one  Juindred  MrsonrSed  ihh  J^^^^^^  «ind  caused  the  arrmof 
est  magnitude ;  thby  were  lr3  imn«r,i  n"'?"  ""*'  ""^^''  ^^  »»»«  high- 
hung,  and  thirteen  to  be  TncarcerLTeKl^^^^  •*"'«"*'«'«  »«  »» 

seven  vears  and  upwardrThrDuijshZniJfh*'"  ^"T  '^"'  •«""«  <>' 
was  afterward*  commuted  by  thl  wvernor  ?-  ?mn  °'^  condemned  to  death 
prompt  exercise  of  powe7combined  Zt^/""""'"^"'^'^'*'"'^^  This 
liberal  changes  made  hi  the  Sv  nf  ,ul^  "^rey-togeiher  with  some 
stored  harmo%  ,0  the  "VcifeSScts  '''"*"'  '""'*  "^^"«"' »»"  «»■ 

Pa.  no?'rss7han  tl^nt^veZHfesTrthe  c  f"""^^--  '"  ^'"'''-'rh. 
teen  hundred  buildings,  w^ere  in  oJ"  fdl  iSl^  7*  C""taming  near  eighl 
ber  of  lives  were  lost,  and  hundred/of  i^^"?»e'-«l|"n  destroyed.  A  num- 
selves  to  be  beyond  thereacrof  ««n.  1?  •''^V''°  ^'"^  conceived  them, 
destitute.     It  is  true  that  1  d\vL     L '^^^ 

their  sympathizinglnowcftS 

semhlage8..ffered8uch  nLaEnn^n  "«'&*»'"'"'•!"&  cities  in  public  as- 
enable  the  desolated  lowKi  to  l^.u^  '"  «"  ("-obahlMty,  soon 

perous  condition.- Hardiriad  the  r hit  *'^"'™?"''<^''''^'«  «"d  P""- 
wonted  quietude,  when  a  new  anH  ?i  l'^TP*'-'"'-*'' '«'""'«d  to  their 
York.  The  peopiroTthat  c  iJ  leri  l^?'l"'  ""'*Ji^'*'"  ''«''«*!  N«^v- 
awakened  from  their  d  earn  of  iecuwfvpi"^'^  °'  *"''  V^"  P-'^f^'iy 
by  fire.  It  was  then  provTd  at  a  S  TnP*'  m  ^  e^^nsive  devastation 
ful  supply  of  water  diS  not  affSrd  «^v  «HrP'''"^'«  <=««'.  that  their  bounti- 
dating  element.  A  fire  brokVout  Lr  t^^  proteetion  against  the  des- 
tion  in  ihat  city,  whichXstroved  LIihI.  i  Z''?^  "'^'.'?^  '^"•"'"^  ^^onflagra- 
dred  buildinj^s^nd  p;of^V,7,r^^^^^^ 

lions  of  dollars.  On  the  octLion  .ff  .hT.  "^^  between  six  and  seven  mil- 
ration  of  the  city  apSed  a  rien, m.  1  ''"'"P"''  °^<^^"*>"^'e,  the  corpc 
whether  saltpeJ,  S  d  expUde  oT  fmt-h.If '.'^  °^  inquiry  .oascertSin 
mooted  one.-ln  Philadelnh  rail  !''''"-^"^.'he  question  still  remains  a 

ruthless  applicationTan  fcdi^V^o^^^^^^^^^^  '^^  t'il^'  ">  '»»• 

Many  rare  and  valuable  pSS,  J  .f  artl  ^  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

dead,  were  deslroyed.-QSS^rtvasUx^  *'"'  '^e 

teen  hundred  houses  were  prostrated  ^  ^  '''""'Se,  and  thiiv 

thrl'"gh^' utrheUlToTJetS  rTl"'  •'«P'""  '"-""ted 

Perhaps  the  f<.ll«wi"g  «  as  co^  eci  «  t^^^^^^^  milli<,ns  of  dollars 

among  the  different  bLTchLTSn^st'^ctt' glvL''  apportionmeni 


Manvfatturet  of 
CoUtm 
Wool 
Leather 

^■'ax      .    .    : 

Cordage 

Mixed  Monutiicuircs    . 

Silk 

Paper  .  * 

Cast  Iron     . 

Bar  Iron 

Cannon  and  smnll  artng 

Hardware  and  Cutlery 

Mochniery    . 

Hau,  Cap*,  and  Bonnets 

uuas 


Amt.  in  Dnlh.\     Mannfacturu  of 
■    56,.1.1(M.'i3  Earthenware 


33,134.4n;j 

398.205 

4.078.3n(i 

10,545,503 

219,814 

7,I53,0.')2 

8,«(I7,0!)0 


Drugs,  Medicines,  &c, 

•Soap  and  Candles 

MuHical  IiMtnmients    . 

Can-iagos  and  Wagons 

Ships  •        ^ 

Fiiniituro     .    '',"''', 

Sugar,  refined      .        . 

,  - -  ConCectionaries    . 

13,«0fl,:n0GtiniM)wder 
l,000.flodp,eci.ui8  metals    .        *. 
6,451.9(i7  Various  metals     .        .'        .      9779442 

2,890  493        '*""*°"""*"*^ '"'''"'®'       •    34,785,35.3 

Total,  $307,196^44 


Amt.  in  Doll*, 
.      1.104,825 
.       4,151,895 
.       0,000,000 
923,924 
.     10.897,887 
.      7,016,084 
.       7,555.404 
.       3.250.700 
.       1.7«9,571 
.       1,795.459 
.      3.734,960 
3.779.442 
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A  statement  of  the  value  of  commerce  of  the  states  for  the  year: 

EicportM.  8tate$.  Jmporf.§. 

tl,050,535  North-Carolina,  $187,404 

28,547  SdiiUi-Caruliua,  1,:)50,4(;5 

557,50!)  Georgia,  341.764 


Stale*.  Importa, 

Maioo,  $G06,8G4 
New-FIampshire,       60,481 

Vermont,  S0i),868 

MaiiwicliiiHetta  17,986,433  9,307.110 

RhodoUlunii,  333,699  348,6!)6 

Connecticut,  335,707  532.3!)2 

New-Yoik,  57,875,604  27,576,778 

New-.rei-8ey,  145  60,907 

Peciwylvauia,  7,385.858  3,77  0.7  .'7 

Delaware,  3,557  55,665 

Maryla'iil,  4,417,078  4,904,766 

Diet.  (irCulumbia,     29,056  501,675 

Virginia,  3,801,417  3,750,386 


State*. 

North-Carolina, 

Sdiith-Caruliua, 

Georgia, 

Alabama, 

Mifwiiuiippi, 

I^uisiaua, 

Ohio, 

Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Michigan, 

M  isaouri, 

Florida, 


363,871 

8,033,.59O 

13.051 

17.306 

5,(jH7 

80,784 

31,137 

176,980 


Export* 
^344  650 
1,525,725 
4,300,257 
9,965,673 


28,404,149 
809,786 


262,229 
33,384 


Total,  $100,162,037  |104,691,5.14 
The  men  whopassed  away  this  year,  were  General  Andrew  Jackson,  in 
Tennessee, «  78 ;  also,  Hon.  J.  H.  I'ej  ton  and  D.  W.  Dickinson.  Senator 
Bates  and  Hon  L.  Saltonstall.  of  Mhss.  General  Dawson,  of  La.,  and 
DoMKlass  Houffhton,  of  Mich.  Prof.  Ware,  of  I larvard  college,  and  Rowr 
M.  Slierman.  of  Ct.  At  Princeton,  N.  J.,  Prof.  Dod.  In  liatfidd,  Ct.,  Ol- 
iver Smith,  leavuig  $600,000  fur  benev,olent  purposes.  In  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  Judge  Story.  In  Now- York,  Rev.  Dr.  ftfilnor,  of  St.  Georffi's 
church ;  also.  Dr.  Mallison,  Prof  of  electro-magnetism.  In  Philadelohia 
Comnmdore  Elliott.  By  Io«s  of  the  Swallow,  on  the  HudsmrrivVr.  14 
persons  were  drowned  :  and  by  explosion  of  iU  Biff  Hatchee,  on  tiie  Mis- 
■ouri,  from  20  to  30  were  killed  or  scalded. 

A.  D.  1846.— Tho  most  exciting  topic  of  public  interest,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  year,  was  the  adjustment  of  the  Oregon  boundary  This 
subject,  which  had  been  in  agitation  lor  the  last  two  or  three  ywars.  now 
demanded  a  permanent  adjustment,  and  with  this  understHiidine.  full 
powers  were  given  bv  the  British  government  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  minister 
plempoteniiary  at  Washington,  to  open  negotiations  with  the  secreiaiy 
or  st.;ite.  Both  governments  at  first  claimed  the  whole  territory  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  extending  as  far  nortli  as  64°  40'.  and  from  the  de- 
lermined  expressions  made  use  of  on  either  side,  as  well  as  the  belligerent 
character  of  the  debates  in  congress  and  parliament,  serious  difficulties 
were  apprehended  in  settling  the  respective  claims 

A  proposal  from  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  compromme 
the  matter,  by  making  the  degree  of  40  the  boundary,  without  cncodina 
r  VP"/.^  ?^  Vancouver's  Island  south  of  that  line,  or  the  free  nHviffation 
of  the  (-olnmbia,  was  rejected  by  the  British  minister,  ami  a  counter-corn- 
promise  offered  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  met  with  a  similar  reception  at 
the  hands  of  tlw  government.  The  following  treaty  was  finally  concluded 
between  Mr.  Pakenhan  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  having  bren  rati- 
Bed  by  both  governments,  this  threatening  question  was  at  leiiffth  put  to 
rest :  "     "^ 


I 


PROTOCOL 

.n^.^?"'^^''®"'^®.?'""  ^^'^  *'  *^®  Department  of  State  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1846,  between  Honourable  James  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State,  the 
American  Plenipotentiary,  and  Right  Hon.  Richard  Pakenham,  the  Hritish 
Pleni|M)tentiary,  when  the  m-ffoiiaiion  respecting  the  Oregon  Territory 
was  resumed.  The  British  Plenipi>tentiHry  made  a  verbal  explanation 
of  the  motives  which  had  induced  her  Majesty's  Government  to  in- true 
him  to  make  another  proposition  to  the  Government  of  the  United  SiHtf« 
for  the  solution  of  these  long-existing  difficulties.    Tl»e  Secretary  ol 
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for  the  eetilement  of  ihe'SrSgon  question"''"''"'"'"'  °^  "''  ^•»'«''  S'»'«- 

James  Buchanan, 
Richard  Pakknham. 

THE  TREATY. 

tngton,  the  15M  <,//„„«,  1846  '^'''''""''  <^«'"^'«'rf^rf  a<  Vr«i#A- 

future  welfare  of  both  c,i  trier  hL.'.S*^'"'"»  V  ^^  de^irnMe.  for  the 
which  hHS  hitherto  preva  ed    e  LeSini  the  1'  "^  ^""^'  «"''  uncerlai.?; 

the  Rocl<yor  Stony  Mountains  shoiilH  h*  «..  n  ^^"'  '>'"»  ^^«stward  of 
ble  compn,nme  o/the  rijus  mutun Pv  ^sJi^^^^^^  tenn.naied  by  an  arnica- 
said  terri.ory.  have  resplclively  named  Pl^Sin,^  '^  '"""  P''"'^«  o^«' 
agree  r..„cerning  the  terms  ofHnrhZ,?  '^'•""PO'entiaries  to  treat  and 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  iSica  1  Lr'".'=  ''""  ''  '»  ^^X'  'he  PrS 
powers,  James  Buchanan\  Lc^et  ry  ors.alV''^^  ^^i"'  f"" 

her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  fflt^H  u-  ."'^  "'*,  ^""«'^  *^'«'e8.  and 
Ireland,  has,  on  heinm  irnnilLAu  u  .V"^'^"'"  of  Great  Britain  and 
a  member  of  her  Ria  eVtW  Aw'w^'''  Honourable  Richard  Pake  ham 
Majesty-^.  Knvoy  Exff^l  „.^V  ,n"d"  MhS  'r  P."^-  ''"""^"'  '"^^^' 
United  Stales,  who,  after  havii  i  ct^mmn  ."..»,,  f '«"'P"'«»"«ry  to  the 
spoctive  ull  powers,  fra.ned  il^  lod  ".rZi^rm ''h'"*'^  """""  ^''«''-  '«■ 
concluded  the  following  arliclrs  -  '"' '''"'®  '*«'"««'l  "Pon  and 

Great  Dritain  and  the  United  SiV.tl  .  "  ""''  conventions  between 
between  the  territories  of  er  Br  JaSn.iT'""!"''  '^"J*"«  "''  '^'""''"••y 
States  shall  be  continued  Westward  Ini^^^h'^Tl '*""««  "'' "'«  l^"i'«5 
Htuude  to  the  middle  of  the  chamie  whi^h*  '^  .P"'"'*"'^'  "*■  '^""^ 

Vancouver's  IslaiM,  and  thence  S„th«rv  .1    P"""!!'?  "'"  f^'»»Unenl  from 
channd.  and  of  Fuca  Straits  ?oP^i''';i''ff^  '^«  ">''''"«•  "f  "'e  said 

point  where  the  said  branch  meet. Ti  1  '''^'"*  *'"'  "'"  ""'"t'.  «o  the 
•hence  down  the  nJZ^,  Ttrelm  'to  S'n  """""'  °^''^?  ^^'""'"'»"''  »'"« 
H"d  ihnmgh  the  said  rive?  or "  ver™  i  b^  n«r  «??"' .'"' '  [^"^  "^•^••""'  '"«" 
portages  along  the  line  thus  described  .hi^i'??'""*^  '*""  »"  "'«  "»""» 
open.  In  navigating  the  saki  rIVer  nr  V  **"  'U  '.''<«  '""""er  be  free  ami 
goods  and  prodSce.  shall  bLteS  on  ih^"'  ^T'^  ""''J'"''"*-  *"''  "'«'*' 
United  Sia  «,  •  n  b.ii  a  h»  JI!  .  "'"  """'®  ^•""•"J'  «»  citizen,  of  tho 
.rticle  shall  ^^^LnZl^^^^^^^  '""'  """""«.»  .hi; 

wrnment  of  the  United  S  atos  from  n*^*  ^'  "Heiide.!  to  prevw.l.  the  Oo- 

Ihenavigationofihesaid  river  or  rv-"''''"^  ""^  ^•'ff"'«'*""»  res,H,cting 
It  Hie  lata  river  or  r.vers,  not  iiicoiisistenl  with  the  prewn 
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Art.  3. 


-In  the  future  appropriations  of  the  territory  south  of  the  49tti 
parallel  of  North  latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  Article  of  this  Treaty 
the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of  ail  British 
subjicts  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other  properly 
lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory  shall  be  respected.      "    *^     ' 

Art.  4. — The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property  of  every  description  be- 
longinir  to  the  Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Columbia  River,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the  said  Company.  In  case 
"owever,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by 
the  United  Slates  to  be  of  public  and  political  importance,  and  the  United 
Slates  Government  should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  posses.sioii  of  iho 
whole  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  Raid  Government  at  a  proper  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon  between 
the  parties 

Art.  5— The  present  Treaty  slwll  be  ratified  ny  the  Prtsidc;nt  of  the 
United  States  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  thereof 
and  by  her  Britannic  Majesty;  and  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
•ame,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  iheir  arms. 

Done  at  VVasliington,  the  fifteenih  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

James  Buchanan, 

/  KlCHARH   PaKKMHAM 

IN    SEXATR.— [cONKmKNTIAL.] 

The  resolution  to  ratify  the  Treaty  was  passed  by  the  following  vote 
Yka».— .Messrs.  Art-licr,  Ashley,  Bagliy,  Barrow,  Benton,  Bemen,  Cal- 
houn, <;iialMH'r.s,  Thomas  Clayton,  John  M.  Clayton,  Colquilt,  Corwin, 
Crilttndrn,  Davis.  D.iyton,  Dix,  Kvaii.s,  (Jreene,  Haywood,  Houston, 
Huntingdon,  Johnson  of  .Maryland,  John.son  of  liouisiana,  Lewis,  McDuffie, 
iMaiigiim,  Miller,  .Mo  re  he  ad,  Nilcs,  IVarco,  Pcniiybacker,  Phelps,  Rusk, 
Sevier,  Simmons,  Speight,  Turney,  Upham,  Webster,  Woodbridge,  and 
Vulee — II. 

Navh.— Messrs.  Allen.  Atchison,  Athcrton,  Breese,  Bright,  Oanseron, 
Cass,  Dickinson,  Fairfield,  Huimegan,  Jeinicss,  Semple,  Sturgeon,  and 
VVcstcoii — II. 

Mr.  Jurnagin  of  Tcimcsscr  alono  declined  to  vote,  on  account  of 
Instructions.     The  Senalo  was  full. 

The  difficulty  with  Great  Britain  having  been  thus  finally  adjusted,  and 
the  political  horizon  in  that  quarter  cleared  oflT,  attention  began  to  lie  turned 
once  more  to  the  south,  where  a  dark  and  Ihreaiening  cloud,  which  had 
long  been  g  ithering  there,  was  about  to  burst  in  a  storm  of  war.  The 
causes  which  led  to  this  event,  which  has  cost  so  much  blood  and  so  many 
•acrifices  to  two  sister  republics,  and  whose  consequences  in  the  I'uuire 
can  scarcely  be  over-eslimaled,  ought  to  be  iinparlially  and  succinctly 
narrated,  s.i  as  to  serve  for  permanent  reference. 

If  we  would  study  the  proximate  causes  of  the  war  with  Mexico,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube  and  ihe  early  days  of  the  Anglo- 
fi^axon,  and  observe  ihe  steady,  iron-like  grasp  of  his  fingers  upon  posses- 
»iona  and  territories  not  his  own.  The  instincts  of  races  never  die  out, 
any  more  than  those  of  individuals.  Both  have  their  different  periods  of 
activity  and  phasiw  of  i  ivelopment ;  but  they  do  not  ceuso  hut  with  th« 
life  of  ihe  possessor.  Without  seeking  eitlu  r  to  censure  or  applaud  thi« 
•piril,  it  is  enough  that  we  can  clearly  trace  its  o|)eralion  linuiigh  the 
^hulo  Jiistury  and  life  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Anglo  Ainericun  racA 
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and  prepHring  to  plSy  ov?r  aJaMfth?ai,'"''ri'n'  "''"  *^*'  Sierra  Madre 
'ure,  who  selms  Sever  L  ^fft  J  m..?^""'^  ""^  '***»«  «"«^  California.  Na. 
at  the  same  lime  gra,  iM  e  bTst  m'^^  '"''""-•'  ^'»''""» 

has  not  neglected  this  2  the  casTonhB'AnS  "'« "'^  '''  gra.ification. 
enduring  beyond  all  other  races  PnHn^L^  i"*'"*?"*""*-  ""'''ly  a»d 
and  an  TnexLustible  e  e^g^XV  /eveTttrba^^^^  ''"'^"'^«"«^« 

pect  xvhere  once  they  have  fixed  th^i^'r.lo  a  "P"""  P'^^'sing  pros- 
liowever  severe  or  crushh.ff  1  ,?/ K'  l"'^ a^V"'  ^^^"^  '^  reversss, 
are,  as  it  were,  the  debrToh  denra^Prf  in  i  ^f'^i^.^'f  '"°'^'"'''  ^'^^xicans 
by  intermixtur;  with  the  inferior^biood  nf  Jr^"'^'^'''"i  •;«'^«-^«^g«"«rated 
ralizod  by  a  iong  course  on.dXnrllHn/r''''!'  ^"'^  '"'^'»"'  »'"'  ^'""o- 
sirally  and  niornllv  tl  ev  are  th«  l?r„  /'",''"*='**  corruptiofi.  Bo.f.  phy. 
They  are  as  weak'a  2  fs  strin/  ^Lv  h! :'.""  V^''  ^'^''^  A.rericaX. 
and  goes  onward  in  silence  ^yey^'un7herehe"fi^^^^^^^^  ""'"  ^''''''^ 
nndst  of  abundance,  while  he  knows  how  [S  lllLjJl!'^  T''  "'  '''« 
from  rocks  and  sterile  plains  ^     *  "^®'*"** '""'  Prosperity 

comir/;m%'rNffAr;icT"Btve:n  R:r'P">  P-P'««'  inhabiting  the 
space  between  the  river  Sine  and  the  R^./*-  °,""P>''"»  ^''^  *hole 
ritory,  almost  unoccupied  by  man  N^.i  .iVj  .  f ' '"?  *"'  .""""'"««  '««• 
yet  it  was  so  remote  from  the  tinfJ;!  T  ^  under  the  rul.,  of  Mexico, 
80  feeble,  that  it  might  stHl  fafrlj  be  clls'^ed  ^'s'  h'V  '^"'  P'^^f  ''^«""  »^«'' 
and  savage  portions  of  the  globe  VVhh  1  ».  '"."^'"*/"  ^^^  »"««"led 
decrepit  towns  on  the  east  bank  nf  .hi  t  n^"5P"""  "'^  "  '""^^  P'""  a»d 
li'tle  village  in  the  interTor  t  e  lof/'itri.^'"""'^"'  '^"'^  ^P'^  "'"^  'here  a 
of  civilization  or  of  Mexic  f  rule  fZ^'Vi  *="'"=»'"«'^  »o  in.licaiions 
seemed  to  have  become  d^caved  and  5 1  ?  /''*  .''^'"•'8!"«s  Ibeniselves 
of  the  north,  and  a  few  Lafwandei  ,hK  ^*''"*=S.  T''"  Camanches 

of  the  pSiM  oT  wSori  wStltnV."?'^''  "'  '»'"!  «P«cnlMor8,  one 
dency  of  m>rLrn  imSa^ion  UuS  w.^^^^^ 

of  lands  in  Texas  from  [  e  Meir«„  »       "'' '°"''''"J^'"'"«'^  large  grants 
iin>nigration  to  the  new   errilorvwhifhf "'."""'  *'*l'*^''  »"'"'  '♦"^  '«  «n 
Its  own  impetus  and  wTich   iTfew  ip^rh  ?"  """P'^^'y'  »"«l«'a'ed  by 
and  was  sufficiently  ni  So  s  to  Uf  i^  ^'r'^  ".*"'*'''  "  P""^"^  oP*'""" 
Mexican  cot.gress  for  Sn  ss  on  a/?!  f "'(  »""'"""d  lo  pei.tu.n  the 
The  Mexica..  govermnet,     ?ecentlv  "  ^^P'*'^"'^  »'«'«  o*^  "'«  confederacy, 
attention  to  this  petiS    ^.'^S  ell.r7."r''^  t^  ^^"'"  A'""'-  P''''^  "o 
city  of  Mexico,  xvroie  a  lelJerhoZ.l  "''".•  "'h*""  "»  bearer  to  the 
i»e  a  state  g..vernment  desohe  Z  mI      "*  '"«J«  '»*  '''«X'«»«  <"  organ- 
intercoptedV  «-^"  AlfS^g tr  mem^S'ru'r-    h'"'*?  '^r^ V* 
return,  arrested  and  conveyed  back  to    he  ciivn^M?'  "^""^  "^'"  '''' 
'n'pnsoned  a  year  in  solitary  confilmeS       ^       ^''''"°'  ''''•""  ''"  *"- 

A.n^^iL^^^r-.sr'a^'iSi  r""i;;r;"V'f  ^•^r-^'^''  '^^  ••-  '^"^•o- 

Uiiited  States,  bou.id  to  tiro  Te*a«  J  5  .    "''^u"'^  -ympathuers  in   the 

mm  with  their     ves    L  that    n  A  Vm"*^'  "'"•  "™  ''*>'  ""'^J^  »« 
Mexican  K-vornnie,    did'not  ,mnr ;»    In  .'     r"  ^"-  "'"  "">  ^"'"''     ''^e 
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which  show  now  easy  it  is  for  the  wolf  to  find  pretexts  for  eating  the 
lamb,  i(  only  the  original  reason  of  a  good  appetite  be  not  wanting. 

Such  was  liie  state  of  things  until  1835 ;  the  emigration  into  Texas 
from  the  United  States  having  been  constantly  increasuig,  and  the  auiho 
rity  of  the  Mexican  government  being  put  completeiy  at  defiance.  At 
this  time  Santa  Anna,  having  completed  the  revolution,  and  secured  the 
supreme  power  in  his  own  hands,  turned  his  attention  seriously  toward 
his  refractory  Anglo-American  province,  and  sent  General  Cos  into  Texas 
with  a  small  army,  to  enforce  certain  requisitions  of  the  government, 
among  which  were  the  enforcing  of  an  obsolete  law  of  1830  against  the 
emigratiiMi  of  Americans  into  Texas ;  and  the  surrender  of  Lorenzo  de 
Zalva,  a  Mexican  refugee,  fled  to  Texas  to  escape  punishmen'  <V>'^  having 
moved  in  the  Mexican  congress  for  a  law  directed  against  the  property 
of  the  church.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  General  Cos  took  posses- 
Rion  of  the  town  of  Antonio  de  Bexar ;  and  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1835,  the  I'exans,  who  had  armed  for  resistance  against  Mexico,  attacked 
and  defeated  a  party  of  Mexicans,  at  the  town  of  Gonzales,  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe. 

The  contest  thus  commenced  between  a  successful  rebel  chief,  who 
had  violated  the  constitution  of  his  country,  on  the  one  hand,  iind  a  rebel- 
lious  province,  inhabited  by  a  superior  race,  on  the  other,  could  have  but 
one  result :  the  separation  and  independence  of  the  revolied  province. 
Nor,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  history  of  our  own  Union,  and  the  achieve- 
menis  which  constitute  our  gre-test  glory,  can  we  find  any  thing  to  con- 
demn in  the  conduct  of  the  Texans.  The  right  of  revolution  is  inherent 
in  nations ;  and  any  people  vindicates  its  privilege  to  that  right  the  mo 
ment  it  shows  itself  able  to  exercise  and  maintain  it.  Thus  the  inde 
pendence  of  Texas  was  as  much  a  real  bond  fide  independence— provided 
she  succeeded  in  maintaining  it— as  that  of  the  British  colonies  of  North 
America,  subsequent  to  July  4,  1776.  On  the  3d  of  November,  183.S,  the 
delegates  of  Texas  assembled  at  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  and  put  forth  a 
declaration  against  Santa  Anna  and  other  military  chieftains,  who,  it 
stated,  "  had  tiy  force  of  arms  overthrown  the  federal  institutions  of 
Mexico,  and  dissolved  the  social  compact  which  existed  between  Texas 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Mexican  confederacy."  The  w,ir,  from 
this  time,  was  prosecuted  with  various  fortunes  to  either  side,  until  Apri' 
21,  1830,  when  the  contest  was  virtually  decided  by  the  bailie  of  Sar 
Jacinto,  at  which  the  Mexicans  were  totally  defeated,  and  Santa  Anns, 
lumself  made  prisoner.  On  the  2d  of  March  previously,  the  Texan  dele 
fifates  hud  assembled  at  Washington,  on  the  Brazos,  and  made  a  fjrma'. 
Declaration  of  Independence,  signed  a  constitution,  and  organized  ago 
vernmeiit.  The  Texans  now,  therefore,  required  of  their  prisoner.  Saiitr 
Anna,  an  obligation,  which  he  at  length  took,  to  "  solemnly  acknowledge, 
Bauction.  and  ratify"  this  act  of  independence,  and  to  use  his  personal 
and  official  powers  to  procure,  without  delay,  the  ratifiration  and  con- 
firmation of  that  treaty  by  the  legitimate  government  of  Mexico.  At 
this  time  the  boundaries  of  Texas  were  defined  as  foHows : 

•'  Di'giniiiiijr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  Grande;  thence  up  the  principal 
stream  of  said  river  to  its  source;  thence  due  north  to  the  4v!'  «)f  north 
latitude  ;  thence  along  the  boiindary  line,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  (February,  IPI9).  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

The  claim  of  boundary  and  independence,  however,  founded  upon  this 
coiice8Bi«»ii  of  Santa  Anna,  cannot  be  maintained,  as  it  was  virtually  ex- 
torted by  force,  and  could  not  be  of  any  binding  virtue  tiniil  it  hud  be 
ratified  by  the  legitimate  governinant  of  Mexico,  So  far  from  recuvino 
this  sanciion,  however.  President  Bustamente,  who  shortly  afterward 
superseded  Santa  Anna,  repudiated  this  treaty,  and  recommenced  (he 
war  with  Texas — a  war  which,  gradually  •ubsiding  iuiu  an  interruplod 
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.iidepeiidence.  the  new  irovernment  hTma^/»-'*'f'^'''' *'''''"  of 
*hich  Mr.  President  Van  Burend..HL^H  P™P««"j«n  of  annexation, 
were  bound  by  a  treaiy  of  am^^r  a.u  ?nm^^''*"'"?u'^.^  '*»  '°"8  ««  *« 

an  independent  repuSrclSSoStti  n '^' ',"«  «re<^I. themselves  into 

of  recognizing  tha^Xe' den  e^^^^^^^ 

that  the  u  t  mate  obiect  of  Texas  w^r..n„  '"O"'^"'  "was  made  apparent 
the  sincerity  of  the  former  ind  thrd.s  m^rf  .''?  '°  "'^  American  Union, 
'airly  questionable.  The  word  w  n"  5er?fnr«T  ""-^'^'^'^^'^  became 
might  have  been  the  right  7  TexT  to  nroS.r«  J^"f  f'''^  y^hntevet 
United  States  to  recognize  it  the  mo,nP„fXy?.  ^"  freedom,  or  of  the 
bothacts  nn,re  to  the  S^^"  ^diiteTt^'  U'un!  e^S^JS'X1  l™'''! 
Jjex^co  had  a  r.ght  to  complain  of  it.  as  affoX  aTu^ffiJfe^tTrS 

independence  went  for'^Sffd^stuK   ni  »nH".^''"T'*^'^«'"«"'  °f  ^er 
war  with  the  enfeebled  vet  ™lr^^^^^^^^  ZZ^^^  "'*"  ^^  *  sprinkling  of 

dental  adnnnistratiorofCr  govSenrSi  m7  T^''^~'^''^^  }\  «"*" 
scheme  of  .:nnexation  in  a    its  fnr^l  o^    •  ^    /"  ^^^^''  Tenved  the  old 

the  political  caifv^s  of  18  4  wS  VesulIeTn^  I  "?*  ''*'"^'"  '"'« 
Texas,  though  not  the  election^?  Mr  Tvi1!k  'u^  final  annexation  of 
accomplished.  ^''^  ^'-  '^y^*''  ''^  *hom  a  had  really  been 

-•■as  ELS™?"-i==; 

hiving  changed  their  LiinSn!.  "'^«P«ndent  nation,  without  their 
»elves*l?o,    Er  mTthe    cSrv      ffl;'r^..irn  "*?.'  '°  ''^''^'^  'hem- 

of  vi  e  of  whil^K  .ho  f  S      •  "'''^'■<""*«^''  »  note  to  xMr.  Upshur,  secretary 
♦fh,.  if        .        'h^  following  pissage  is  a  part :-        ^        '  ^ 

of  ihp  .  .!'r'  '"^  ^?  "";  '■"P'^''  "'"^  **'»l'^»  entertained  by  the  governmeni 
3f  the  undersigned  for  the  preservation  of  the  anS  JJ"ru^Z"l"'!!'\ 

--    ..-  _ —  ...„  3„„ 
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hnrmony  which  should  reign  between  the  two  neighbouring  ind  fnendly 
repiihlics,  the  IJiiited  Stales  should,  in  defiance  of  good  faith,  a  id  the  prm- 
ciples  of  justice  which  they  have  constantly  proclaimed,  tommit  the 
unheard  of  act  of  violence  of  aopropriating  to  themselves  nii  integrant 
part  of  the  Mexican  territory,  the  undersigned,  in  the  name  of  his  nation, 
and  now  for  them,  protests  in  the  most  solemn  manner  agninst  such  an 
aggression  ;  and  he  moreover  declares,  by  express  order  of  his  govern- 
ment, that  oa  sanctior.  oeing  given  by  the  executive  of  the  Union  to  the 
incorporation  of  Texas  into  the  United  States,  he  will  consider  his  mission 
ended,  seeing  that,  as  the  secretary  of  state  will  have  learned,  the  Mexicar 
fovernmtnl  is  resolved  to  declare  war  as  soon  as  it  receives  tnlimation  of  such 
an  act." 

Long  previous  to  actual  annexation,  it  will  be  observed,  the  Mexican 
government  had  officially  informed  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
that  war  must  inevitably  result  from  that  act.  The  government  of  tho 
United  States,  however,  persisted  in  its  plan  of  annexation ;  and  to  Mr 
J.  C.  Calhoun,  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Mr.  Tyler  after  the  dcalli 
of  Mr.  Upshur  by  the  explosion  on  the  steamer  Princeton,  is  due  the 
merit  of  the  ingenious  discovery  that  "  this  step  (the  annexation)  had  been 
forced  on  the  government  in  self-defence,  in  consequence  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas" 
—notwithstanding  the  explicit  declaration  of  Mr.  Pakenham,  the  Uritish 
.ninister,  that,  although  his  government  earnestly  desired  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,  yet  that  "it  would  not  interfere  unduly,  or  with  an  im- 
proper  assumption  of  authority  with  either  party,  in  order  to  insure  the 
adoption  of  such  a  course."  On  the  2-2d  of  April  1844,  Mr.  Tyler  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  a  treaty  of  annexation,  which,  after  some  warm 
debate,  was  rejected,  and  the  question  left  open  to  the  public  and  the 
press. 

In  the  following  November  the  presidential  canvass  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  to  the  presidency,  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  annexation,  and  in  obedience  to  this  apparent  expression  of 
the  popular  will  congress  passed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1845,  a  joint  reso- 
lution giving  its  consent  that  the  territory  "rightfully  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Texas  "  might  be  erected  into  a  new  state  called  the  State  of 
Texas;  subject,  however,  to  the  adjustment  by  this  government  of  "all 
questions  of  boundary  that  may  arise  with  other  governments."  The 
terms  of  this  resolution  were  promptly  accepted  by  Texas,  by  her  ordi 
nance  of  July  4,  1845  ;  and  two  days  after  she  requested  the  president  ol 
the  United  Slates  to  occupy  the  ports  of  Texas  and  stud  an  army  to  thrir 
defence— a  request  which  was  granted  with  an  alacrity  which  showed  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  that  functionary. 

It  is  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  these  transactions  that  we  first  en- 
counter the  name  of  Major  General  Zachary  Taylor,  tiien  in  command  at 
Fort  Jessup — who  received  orders  to  advance  hia  forces  into  Texas,  seve- 
ral weeks  before  the  War  Department  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
Texan  ordimince  of  July  4.  On  the  28lh  of  June  Mr.  Honelson,  then 
minister  to  Texas,  and  to  whom  General  Taylor  had  been  referred  for 
advice,  wrote  him  that  he  had  best  move  his  forces,  "witliout  delay,  lo  the 
western  frontier  of  Texas,"  and  also  informing  him  that  Corpus  Ohrisli, 
on  Aranzas  Bay,  was  the  best  point  for  the  assemblin^j  of  his  tronpn. 
Mr.  Donelson.  in  this  letter,  also  stated  that  the  country  between  the  Nue- 
ces and  the  Rio  Grande  was  in  dispute,  the  Texans  holding  Corpus  Christi, 
and  the  Mexicans  Santiago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

'General  Taylor  proceeded  at  onoe  to  Aranzas  Bay,  where  he  arrived 
and  took  possession  in  the  beginning  of  August,  where  all  the  troops  in  the 
west,  the  northwest,  and  on  the  Atlantic  const,  that  could  be  spared,  were 
ordered  to  join  hlui.     In  November,  1846.  the  forces  assembled  under  his 
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i"^r«^.rSeV°  ''"''  ''''''-'  •"«"•  °^  ^'^-h  abo«  1500  wer« 

rectod  Mr.  Black,  our  consul  a^lK^Vo^'  ^'Yf''  '*"*  P'^^i<i^'nt 
met  whellier  they  would  receive  Jr;nv«iT"'*°^  "'^  **"*««..  govern- 
to  adjust  all  thequ^estions  i.  dfapute  be'S   hf^"         "'"^  '""  P^"'^" 

speci.l  e„vo;ro^Sl;j^,;    -^7  Slidell  wa,  appointed 

ber.  whence  he  hastened  on  toward  thi  Pir^  r^'l?  °"  '*•«  ^Oih  of  Novem- 
ever,  he  was  met  by  Mr   BlaX VJo  infor"L^'f  •'°-  u^'  P"«bl».  how. 
government  did  not  dare  to eitertair^pri.™^*^    M™  that  the  Mexican 
•rraaiion  of  the  people  would  ovS^n.^Se  P"'P'»«'*'""«  J»«t  then,  lest  th! 
.mpo8s.l,le.    It  was  hoped  thatZ  Januarv*»r?''"'"^"'  "'"^  «•«"•'«'  P^H^e 
pieied  forcommencinir  neffo  ia  on.,      1^/^'  ""angements  could  be  com 
Slidell  proceeded  at  oSce  fo  th  'c  ty  offeeo 'S^r  ''"''"»''«"».  Mr 
of  a  few  brief  and  peremptory  no  ?s  he  rerprvL   ^  ^'^^"  '^^  interchange 
ber-twelve  days  after  the  date  of  his  first  Z?' ?V'''.^"'''  "''  '^«««™- 
Mcxican  government  could  not  admit  him  "to  ,7  '^''"*' •"''''''*  'h«'  'he 
t.o.;s  <.f  the  mission  conferred  ont^ty-'the'giSLr.Sr^flhL^^!;;- 

for  IS  own  destruction.  On  hrsflth  of  nX.  'f^''  "P°"  »»  'he  prete.xt 
the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Slidell,  thranticinSteHr^^"?^^'"'  "".l'^  "*"^  *^"ys  after 
he  2.J  of  January.  1840,  HerrerTSov.rrh*''"''"" ]'"'''«  out;  and  on 
•n  tnu.nph  into  the  city'  of  Mex  co  and  ?W."*''-J''  '""^.  F"''^^^  "«hered 
diately  proceeded  to  o?eaniz«  a  gove  nmeS    n„^  T''^"'-     "«  ""•"« 

rber'^TLtSer  '"^^y  ^^^^'^'^^  ^^0.:^  :^j:i 
und;;trt?o;:f  ^r  ^thJ^StarfctSn?  7if ^^  *°  ^-'^p-  — ^. 

can  government.  To  this  new  proSon  'th^  T'''"'''  '"  "'«  ^exi- 
foreign  affiars,  Mr.  Costillo  Y.  lS  Saain  t,'^''*^"  """*«'«■•  f«r 
denial  ;  repeating  what  had  been  s  a^pH  .<F?h  'funied  an  unequivocal 
rejection,  that  his  government  wLldldJf  ..^*'  i'^'"*''^  »'"°"»<J  "^  '"«  firs 
the  United  States  dothed  wi  L  ^pedaf  o^we  ^l'^,*  Ple'>ipoto„,iary  from 
of  Texas,  and  upon  this  alone  Hn  aTwH." 'T^  "P""  "'«  ^"«»'i«^ 
-ved   his  passports,  and  thus  tt^dli^oT  fegj^'w^-  S^' 

whole  was  concentrated  near  the  banks'^of  ?tT  ""^  J^"  "»«  ^^'^-  'he 
hirty  miles  irom  Matamoras.  Here  a  nar^v  nf!  ^'"'P  Colorado,  about 
(rancheros)  appeared  on  the  opoosile  hS  ''".'■*?"'"'■ '^*«''*«""  cavalry 
making  a  recolinaissance.  tSa?  m^attemot^"'  n"*'  ".'?'""«*'  '"  "'«  »««' 
act  ol  "hostility.  Notwithsta.  dini  ?h  sSce  TJ  "'^  *■"•""  ^'""''^  ^«  «» 
on  the  20lh.  and  on  the  25ih  es    hiiri  L  '  ^"^  "'''">'  crossed  the  river 

buildi..g«  of  which  the  Mexican  ni'i^?  '  f  P""'"""  «'  P"int  Isabel  ;  the 
P'Hce.  On  the  28th  of  aL  ch"^™^  iSP'"'^  '?  ^""'  '"'  ''«  '«f'  "■" 
cannon  range  of  MatamoraT'l^eEanfi^i!'"  ''"'^''''  P""'"""  '^"''in 
preparing  batteries  to  bear  on  the  Ameriial^^^^^ 

»l«o  erected  batterie.  to  commit  J5!.'i^.f!!-5-"  "PJ  "P''  General  Taylor 

^rxivisz.     ouca  vas  iur  position 
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of  the  parties,  when  a  conference  was  held  between  Generals  Worth  nna 
La  Vega,  as  to  the  objects  in  advancing  the  army.  The  conference  wjif 
fruitless  of  any  results. 

On  the  a4th  of  April,  General  Arista  assumed  the  chief  command  of 
the  army  of  Mexico.  On  the  same  day  General  Taylor  detached  a  party 
of  63  dragoons  to  watch  the  course  of  the  river  above  Maiamoras.  This 
party,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Thornton,  were  watched  by  the 
Mexicans,  and  at  a  point  about  thirty  miles  from  the  American  camp 
were  surprised  and  attacked.  After  the  loss  of  sixteen  men  killed  and 
wounded,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  in  large  numbers  had  surrounded  them  in  a  fenced  plan 
tation  field.  *^ 

Three  days  after  this  affair,  the  camp  of  Captain  Walker's  Texan 
Rangers  was  surprised,  and  several  killed  and  wounded.  This  was  bo- 
tween  Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  large  body  of  the  Mexican  army  had  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  above 
and  that  another  corps  was  about  to  cross  below.  .General  Taylor  was 
convinced  that  the  object  of  attack  was  Point  Isabel,  which  had  been 
left  in  care  of  a  small  detachment,  and  where  a  large  depot  of  provisions 
invited  the  enemy.  Leaving  an  unfinished  field-work,  under  the  command 
of  Major  Brown,  and  garrisoned  by  the  7th  infantry,  with  Lowd's  and 
Bragg's  companies  of  artillery,  he  marched  for  Point  Isabel  on  the  isl 
of  May,  with  his  main  force,  and  arrived  on  the  next  day. 

The  departure  of  General  Taylor  with  his  army,  furnished  the  enemy 
m  Matamoras  with  the  opportunity  of  a  safe  attack  on  Fort  Brown  At 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  a  heavy  bombardment  was  com- 
menced from  the  batteries  in  Matamoras,  and  continued  at  intervals  til 
the  10th,  when  the  gallant  defenders  of  the  fort  were  relieved,  and  the 
siege  raised,  by  the  arrival  of  General  Taylor  and  his  victorious  army, 
fresh  from  the  fields  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palina.  It  appears 
that  Arista  had  proceeded  toward  Point  Isabel  with  the  whole  of  his 
forces,  numbering  about  eight  thousand  men;  but  the  celerity  of  Taylor's 
movements  enabled  him  to  arrive  there  first,  and  Arista's  plan  was  aban- 
donee. 

Having  garrisoned  the  depot  at  Point  Isabel  with  new  troops,  and  put 
everything  there  in  proper  order,  General  Taylor  commenced  his  return 
march  to  Fort  Brown  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  next  day  at  noon,  the 
Mexican  army  was  encountered,  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  on  a  prairie 
about  three  miles  from  Palo  Alto.  A  halt  was  ordered ;  the  troops  re- 
freshed at  a  pool ;  and  at  two  o'clock  the  American  army  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  the  battle  was  waged  with  unintermitting  ardour  until 
nightfall,  when  the  Mexicans  were  forced  to  retire— their  superior  num- 
bers yielding  before  the  profound  coolness  and  fatal  skill  of  our  troops— 
and  General  Taylor  encamped  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  opening  engagement  of  the  Mexican  campaign,  the  artillery 
vindicated  its  claim  to  being  considered  one  of  the  most  important  and 
indispensable  arms  of  the  American  service.  One  of  its  most  beloved 
and  brilliant  ornaments— Major  Ringgold— was  mortally  wounded  in  this 
battle,  and  died  in  a  few  days  afterward. 

During  the  night,  the  Mexican  general  retreated  his  forces  to  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  several  miles  distant;  where,  behind  a  ravine  wiiich  crossed 
the  road,  which  was  skirted  with  dense  liiickets,  he  awaited  once  more  the 
approach  of  the  American  forces.  At  two  o'clock  the  next  day,  General 
'1  aylor  resumed  his  march,  and  in  about  two  hours  came  in  sijjht  of  the 
Mexicans.  The  enemy  commenced  the  action  with  his  artillery,  which 
was  so  well  served,  under  Generals  La  Vega  and  Requena,  that  Captain 
May  was  despatched  to  dislodge  them— a  duly  which  ho  perforniH  with 
the  must  brilliant  success ;  completely  dispersing  the  artillery,  and  taking 
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forced  to  give  way,  and  ^.1  e  was  eS5e7?h«'  't'  '^'^  ^«™  «°<?° 
flymg  from  ihe  field,  and  nevers  oDnir»,1  i  ,k~  ''u  **««'ca»s  al  leng  h 
Rio  Grnnde,  or  were'drowSln  iKS        ^^  '''**^  «'ther  crossed  the 

^i'o::'r:LZVoX!:S^^^  -  «  ^igh  degree, 

and  rendered  him  the  .dS  o^Kmv      h'^  I!*^*^*^  *"'' "^'''*' «"  f*^^ 

Headquarter*  Army  of  Occupation,      i 

8.R,--1  have  the  honour  to  report  that  i  w''      f      ^'^'J'  ^''^''*'  ^^"^  "•  ^S^C- » 

march  from  Point  Isabel,  by  ^e  SlxkalTrc^frr  ft '"  P'*''''  y^^^^'^''^  "^  "-y 

hours,  dislodged  them  from  their  po  idon  3' ^     ^'Z  ""  "*"'""  "'"  '^'^""t  Avi 

aralleiy.consistiDgoltwolS-Doun,!  r..„^^^^^^  "P°«  «l»e    field.     Oar 

engaged,  and  to  .?.«  ex^ellent'^Jnt    •"  wSl'^l^  ""%"'«  ''>™  ''''i^fly 

our  success  mainly  due.  """'"er  in  winch  it  was  manoeuvred  and  served  ii 

J^ff f 'o^l^tnrd'ii'Kared ''^^  'r  "^u-^s-  *'~'^  -".  with 

one  hundred  killed.     O^uV  rtre^rfa  d"d  not  ex-e  J^'  1,  ^  ^ '""  '"  P^''^'^'^  «'  '«"« 
while  our  loss  was  comparatively 7rifln.^L!rm!f'i"n'!^''''u^*'"'y-"''-««  ^-'ndred. 

R  nggold,  3d  artillery,  and  Cantain  E  ^^.^  "  ^  ^  '''S''*'  '»  «»/  tl"»'  Mojor 
W  Luther,  2d  artitlerjrsli^h^ly  BO       °^  *'^  '"'"""y'  *™  "'^«'-4  wounded. 

4eVp"a^7est itrot ';;£?  ^  & '  ?"'  ^^^T ^^  *«  "-•  I  ^ave  ad- 
immediately.  "  ""'^'^'' '"  '»«  direction,  and  shaU  move  the  main  bX 

m\i;%'sTXi;a^L''lrerthL?Jf.oSh7a^^^^  *'"'  ,"'"i.'=Tu*'"^  "-  '"'h-ved 
of  making  a  more  detailed  report  whli  those  of  th^^'ff  *  "''*"  *"'^*'  '"«  ?•««"«"» 
received.  ^  "®"  "^"*e  ot  the  different  commanders  shall  b« 

I  am,  «r,  reiy  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Brevet  Brigadier-general  U-a^A^c^ommnndln, 


Sip 
at  tvir 


C^P  ^  ne^aea,  "^t^^^S^Z^^^ra.,  \ 

nto  tba  forest,  whic^^ove^^rKlrJ  T'/°'^\"*  "  ^'^'l^  "Hight  infa.";^ 
•ra  li'-w  encampd,  my  advance  di^S  that  a  ^T*?""  "**^">"  "P«t  ^here  I 
fi^f?  '^f=»P'«''  by  the  enemy  with  Sery  I  mm^;^'?, '"■°!5'"S  i"^"  '"'^  had 
field  arhllery  to  sweep  the  ^sition  flanWn^    I«"nedately  ordered  a  bntteiy  of 

in  iiery  and  of  musketry  was  kont  nn  «...  -^  '  """   '*''^-     ^  heavy  fire  of 

l"''y  Ihat  were  on  the  ground.     He  was  «m;  i  ^"'Sopiis  and  the  regimenU  of 
•ued  by  a  squadron  of  if.agoons    batt^^^m     f        n^"  '^™'"  '>»  J-»''ion.  «'«!  Pur 
•"I'terjr,  to  the  river.     Our  vector;  Ims  1 1?  ^  '"■","*'7'  ^^   infantry,  and  a  lUt 
*•*  B  great   quantity  of  amSt  o",    ^hrl'T''^.^'^-     ^'S*"'  P'*^'  of  arUlK 
Pn.o„ei-s  ha>^  been  taken  Hmons   he  \Zr  ^^'"^''''^!'  ""^  •"«»«  one  hund^-7d 


bet' 
raoe, 


Th.  lois  J  thre„;zT„  ki ar  r '*'" "« °" "'"  i^^^- 

»«vy  and  ^  deepirr^Jri"  ti"rei"  tlmtVn  \''^^"  .0"'  "^^  ''«  bee»  verr 
C**,  •?/''««"y.  and  Lieut  OaEue  Jh" L  "f '  ^"^  '^™?"''"»-  ^''«"»   ^3 

8«aen,  McOlay.  Burli":^-^:,'!'^*"^'.^',"!.''!  0-pt.  MontRo, 


Dobbins,  3d  infantry 

fomery.  Lieuts.  Onti^m 

wounded.     The  eztoni 


M'i.j^^.Ji'' 
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of  our  losM  in  killed  and  wounded  is  not  yet  ascertained,  and  ia  reserved  for  a  moK 
dctaiiud  report. 

Tho  affair  of  to-day  may  bo  regarded  as  a  proper  supplement  to  the  canuonodo 
of  yesterday;  aud  tlie  two  taken  together,  exhibit  tlie  coolness  and  gulliintry  uf  uar 
oiliccrs  aud  men  in  the  must  favourable  light.  All  have  doi^o  their  duty,  aud  doim 
it  uobly.  It  will  be  my  pride  in  a  more  cit^umstantial  re^wit  of  both  actiotis,  to 
dwell  upon  particular  instances  of  individual  distinction. 

It  aHiirde  ine  peculiar  plwisure  to  re|)ort  that  the  Keld-work  opposite  Matamonis 
bus  sustained  itself  handsomely  during  a  cannonade  aud  bombardment  of  l(i8  hours. 
But  the  pleasure  is  alloyed  with  protbuud  regret  at  the  loss  of  its  heroic  and  in- 
dumituble  commander,  Major  Brown,  who  died  to-duy  from  the  oiTect  of  a  siiell. 
His  loss  would  be  a  severe  one  to  the  service  at  any  time,  but  to  tlie  army  under 
my  orders,  it  is,  indeed,  iirepurable.  One  ofBcer  and  one  non-commissioned  officer 
killed,  uud  ten  men  wouuded,  comprise  all  the  casualties  incideut  to  this  severe 
bombardment. 

I  inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  pack  mul>> 
left  iu  the  Mexican  cump. 

1  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  sen-ant, 

Z.  Tatlor, 
Brevet  Brigadier-general  U.  8.  A.  Cuiiimandini 

Headquarten  Army  of  Occupation,         ) 
Point  Isabel,  Texat,  May  12,  1346.  } 

Sir, — I  am  making  a  hasty  visit  to  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  inter 
view  with  Conunixlore  Connor,  whose  s(iuadron  ia  now  at  uncbur  otl'  the  harbour, 
and  aiTtinging  with  him  u  combined  movement  up  tlm  river.  I  avail  myself  of  tho 
brief  time  at  my  command  to  report  that  the  main  body  uf  the  army  is  now  occu 
pying  its  foiiuer  position  opposite  Matainoras.  The  Mexican  forces  are  almost  (lis 
organized,  and  I  shall  lose  no  time  iu  investing  Matauiorus,  and  opening  the  uaviga 
tiou  of  the  river. 

I  regret  tt)  report  that  Major  Ringgold  died  the  morning  of  the  11th  iiist.,  of  tho 
levere  wounds  received  in  the  action  of  VuVi  Alto.  With  the  exception  of  Cuptiiin 
Paige,  whose  wound  is  dangerous,  the  other  wounded  officers  are  doing  well.  In 
my  report  of  the  second  engagement,  I  accidentally  omitted  tho  name  of  Lient 
D.jbbins,  3d  infantry,  among  tiie  (jflicers  slightly  wounded,  and  desire  tli:it  tho 
omission  may  be  supplied  in  the  despatch  itself.  I  am  under  the  painful  necesfity 
of  reporting  that  Lieut.  Blake,  topographical  engineers,  after  rendering  distingnisli- 
ed  services  in  my  stalF  during  the  atliiir  of  the  8lh  inst.,  accideutully  shot  hiineclf 
with  a  pistol  on  the  following  day,  and  expired  during  the  night. 

It  has  been  quite  impossible  as  yet  to  furnisli  detailed  reports  of  onr  engagements 
with  tho  enemy,  or  even  accurate  returns  of  tho  killed  and  wounded.  Our  loss  is 
not  far  from  3  officers  and  40  meu  killed,  and  13  officers  and  100  men  wounJod; 
while  tlmt  of  the  enemy  has  in  all  probability  exceeded  300  kilied ;  more  than  200 
have  been  buried  by  ns  on  the  two  fields  of  battle. 

I  have  exchanged  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners  to  recover  the  conmand  of 
Captain  Thornton.  The  wounded  prisoners  have  been  sent  to  Mutamonis— the 
wounded  officers  on  their  parole.  General  La  Vega  and  a  few  oturr  i.Hicers  have 
been  sent  to  New  Orleans,  having  declined  a  parole,  and  will  be  reported  to  Major- 
gen.  Gaines.  I  am  not  conversant  with  the  usages  of  war  in  snct,  oases,  and  Leg 
that  such  provision  may  be  made  for  these  prisoners  as  may  be  jalhonzcd  by  iaw. 
Our  owu  prisoners  have  been  treated  with  great  kindness  by  tlf.  Mexican  officers. 
I  am,  sir,  very  respecu'ully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Z.  Tatlor, 
Brevet  Brigadle^general  U.  S.  A.  CununandiDg. 

The  first  news  that  arrived  in  this  country  of  actual  hostilities  having 
been  commenced  on  the  Rio  Grande,  was  received  with  apparent  (althoujfh 
unreasonable)  astonishment,  and  created  the  most  intense  exciiemeiit. 
Congress  was  then  in  session,  and  the  president  immediately  sent  in  a 
message,  announcing  that  the  Mexican  government  had  "  at  last  invaded 
our  territory,  and  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens  upon  our  own  soil."  Af- 
ter a  brief  discussion,  congress  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  president  a 
^Hsertion,  and  declared  that  "  by  the  act  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  a  Rtate 
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Grande,  tife  plan  of  the  caSgn  „f  S  war  existed  on  the  Z 

on  ,he  governors  of  states  deferred  on- "rpP'^'^^'Ti^"  requisitions 
tlie  chief  of  the  general  staff  at  Wm^hi.  .  I-  ^^"eral  Scott  issued  to 
transportation.  &5.  These  memoi^;^H"^'"'' •^''  'ne™«randa  relative  to 
and  so  thoroughly  educated  in  thei?nrnt  ""^'^  "''"^^  ""  ^^«  «5th  of  May ; 
were  the  offic-ers  of  t^  e  Xrai  ^t'iff  ?hr"~T'P"'''*^  ''"^  ««  ^""gS 
foot  regiments  of  the  volunteer  arm^  &  h"  '^^  '"'  "'"  ^"?"«'.  ""'the 
marched  several  thousand  mi  es  a1idT,imh.  ^^"  mustered  into  service. 

A fter  the  battle  of  Resaca  dria  P«lm     n '''^^  ?"  "'^  ^"*  Grande. 
Oeneral  Taylor,  took  P^se^^n  of'^MSj!,';"  «/"'*"'^''"  """y'  ""'^«' 
preparations  for  penetrating  into  "he  interTor  nf  m     •''°™'"»"'=*'^  '*»'"-0"» 
now  consisted  of  about  nine  thousHndS  ♦J^^^'r'*'^     "'«  entire  force 
were  assigned  to  different  garZns  in    hi  v^-i"-.^°"^^"'u'"*''^  "^  '"^"'" 
consisting  of  six  thousand  six  hunded  ,1,     "  ^^'7^''*'  '}^  ">«*"  ^o^y, 
Moiiterev.     This  force  was  divided  into  Zl'.Z-^-^-^^'"'^^  '°  -""ch  on 
spectivefy  by  Brigadier-gene  7  Twills    Rn^^J''''''""'' *'T'"""'"«^  f« 
Major-general  Butler.     General  Wo«Rmm^^'?:?^"^'"'''    ^"'•'h.  and 
rey.  the  capital  of  New  Leon,  on  ,Se  gOth  of  a'!.'"*^  ^'  '""f'^'^  forMonte- 
tember  the  general-in-chief  left  Camar^o  .h.i  '^"''  '\°J'  '''«  S'f'  "f  Sep- 
eaving  that  town  garrisoned  by  ab7u^tw;thnL""^JP'''  ^^P°'  °''  «"PP"«»^ 
the  month,  the  wlole  marchm^force  found"fr'!"?f '"'"•     ^'  '^'  «"d  of 
village  of  Morin.  on  the  road  to  Mnn.p/r        'i  ^'"^  concentrated  at  the 
Taylor.    After  halting  a  fcw  diys  to  obS  iS"  "'""'"'""^  °^  «"'"«'al 
pushed  on,  and  on  the  19th  of  SentPmhoJ      ■  '"J"'"niat'on,  the  whole  body 
miles  from  Monterey!  haling  mef  no  seriof,','?'^"!  ^'''""'  SP""g«'  'h^ee 

Alonterey  was  by  nature  mant  U"?  resistance  on  the  way. 
partially  fortified  bja"fu  was  coEnH''jK'"r«"''We,  and  hJd  been 
with  a  garrison  of  abou  sev^n  thoimnd  rel^^r^'"7'*'  ^^^"^  ^mpudia. 
sand  irregular  troops.  General  T^vK^r  h«  ^  '"'u^"'^  ''^^  °'  three  thou- 
the  place  by  storm,  with  thSne? a  ,d  'thl  ^w't? •"'  *""''"»  ^^^'^'^  »«  carry 
of  the  works  on  the  evening  o^fKfs  arrlvaf  J  wT^'  T'**  *  reconnaissance 
day  General  Worth  was  ordered  ?o  make  fSr^P^^^^-  ''"»'«  "««» 
hill  of  the  Bishop's  Palace  and  take  a  nn«1.^  ""^  '°  *^«  "gh*'  'urn  the 
purpose  of  carrying  threnemy's  work^iTZf"  "'^  Saltillo  road,  for  the 
was  posted  with  his  division  behi?,d.?hattpL^f. ''""'®'"-  ««""«'  »""«' 
and  a  ten  inch  mortar.  On  the  mori^i^  ?;i^?  '"^^"ty-four  pounders 
earnest.     Twiffirs's  and  RnViJr'o  ,.  ?'^!""ff  "•  the  21st,  the  battle  bejran  in 

were  both  ord'eTd  forwa?d"'''M:^^?;rirdTa''r ^'  '>^  '""Z ''«"'  '"'''"'■y 
"ght.  to  support  General  WoruJ^^Se  ^c^&T^'k '^T'^    '"  '»'« 
men.  with  feragg's  ariillery,  wa.s  ordered  to  «^p^,h'^^""*^'■*^  *"'*  '""'X 
town,  at  a  point  designate/ by  MaTor  MansLw      t/^*  l"""^!  P«"  "'^  'he 
opposed  by  entrenched  streets  and  haS  i    i  il     "^''^y  '^""""^  themselves 
"'g  a  deadly  fire,  GarlandTfotce  was  comnenia''r'''  '  *"''•  «'"^«'-  '"^''^i"- 
Gencral  Taylor  ordered  up  tKh  !nfam?v  al",!;!''™-,    At  this  junctu^, 
from  Ohio.  Tennessee,  and  MississiiS    ?•  ZL     ^  '',\''*'i!""««'"  regiments 
CHmpbell,  and  Davis.     The  last  JZ'^^;^™"'^"''*-' .''>'  Colonels  Mitchell, 
thu  4th  regiment,  advanced  al^t  ,l^J"'T\^'^^  ''""^^  companies  of 
being  in  from,  were  received  JkE  a  i.Li'^^"^'-  J^^  '««'  companies, 
one  third  of  the  men  and  thev  w^^"  -         ^'   ■'"^'       ''*'  ''"'"'^  "•■  ^'»"'»'«^ 
General  QuitmanTreiTne' l^a^^S^^-S^J^/^l*^       'r!>e  brigade  of 

i«.s..,.„„^,,„,  pusjica  on,  aiW.  with  the  aid 
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of  Captain  Backus's  company  (on  the  roof  of  a  house)  captured  the  fort 
with  it«  cannon  and  ammunition. 

In^lhe  mean  while  the  Ohio  regiment,  with  General  Butler  and  Colonel 
Mitchell,  entered  the  t(»wn  to  the  right,  and  advanced  against  the  second 
battery,  but  the  fire  was  so  severe  that  the  regiment  was  withdrawn- 
General  Butler,  who  had  advanced  with  it,  being  wounded.  The  guns  of 
the  first  battery  were  turned  upon  the  second,  and  Colonel  Garland  was 
agam  ordered  forward  with  another  column.  They  were  compelled  to 
pass  several  streets  trenched  and  barricaded,  and  after  another  severe 
contest  retired  in  good  order.  Up  to  this  time,  it  is  obvious,  no  important 
auccess  had  been  obtained  against  the  lower  town.  Repeated  assaults 
had  been  made,  and  one  battery  carried  ;  but  it  is  evident  the  enemy  hao 
preserved  the  mam  part  of  his  defences  untouched.  The  Mexican  cavalrv 
had  also  made  several  charges,  but  always  unsuccessfully.  On  the  same 
day  (the  21sl)  Worth's  division  had  advanced  to  the  right,  defeated  tht 
enemy,  and  earned  several  fortified  heights.  At  night  General  Tayloi 
ordered  a  large  part  of  Twiggs's  and  Butler's  divisions  back  to  Walnut 
Sprm^s— a  portion  remaining  to  guard  the  battery  in  the  ravine. 

At  dawn  of  the  22d,  Worth  and  his  division,  which  had  bivouacked  on 
Wie  SaliiUo  road,  recommenced  the  advance.  The  height  above  the 
Bishop's  Palace  was  stormed  and  taken,  when  the  palace  and  the  jruiis  ol 
both  were  turned  upon  the  enemy  below. 

The  guns  of  the  citadel  continued,  during  this  day,  to  fire  upon  the 
American  positions ;  but  General  Taylor  made  no  important  movement  in 
'*"°"i;-  u  turning  of  the  enemy's  position  by  Worth,  and  the  capture  of 
lae  Bishop's  Palace,  gave  a  new  face  to  affairs.  This  was  the  key  to 
Monterey,  and  General  Ampudia  concentrated  his  troops  in  the  heart  of 
the  cily.  General  Taylor,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d,  found  nearly  all  the 
works  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  abandoned.  He  immediately  ordered 
General  Quitman  to  enter  the  place,  but  here  a  new  resistance  was  made 
The  houses  were  fortified,  and  our  troops  actually  dug  through  from  house 
to  house  !  On  the  upper  side  of  the  city.  Worth's  division  had  also  gained 
a  lodgment.  The  firing  continued  during  the  23d— the  Americans  having 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  city,  aod  the  Mexicans  confined,  in 
their  defence,  chiefly  to  the  citadel  and  plaza.  That  evening  (at  9  p.m.) 
General  Ampudia  sent  in  propositions  to  General  Taylor,  which,  after 
some  negotiation,  resulted  in  the  surrender  and  evacuation  of  Monterey. 
The  main  part  of  the  capitulation  was,  that  the  Mexican  troops  should  re- 
tire beyond  a  line  formed  by  the  pass  of  Rinconada,  the  city  of  Linares, 
and  San  Fernando  de  Presas ;  and  tha  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
would  not  advance  beyond  that  line  befo.e  the  expiration  of  eight  weeks, 
or  until  the  orders  or  instructions  of  the  respective  governments  should  be 
leceived. 

The  following  are  the  articles  of  capitulation  • 

Artiolk  T.  As  the  legitimate  result  of  the  operations  before  this  place, 
and  the  present  position  of  the  contending  armies,  it  is  agreed  that  the 
city,i  the  fortifications,  cannon,  the  munitions  of  war,  and  all  other  public 
property,  with  the  under-mentioned  exceptions,  be  surrendered  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  United  States  forces  now  at  Monterey. 

Art.  11.  That  the  Mexican  forces  be  allowed  to  retain  the  following 
arms,  to  wit :  the  commissioned  officers  their  side-arms,  the  infantry  their 
arms  and  accoutrements,  the  cavalry  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  the 
artillery  one  field  battery,  not  to  exceed  six  pieces,  with  twenty-ono 
rounds  of  ammunition. 

Art.  III.  That  the  Mexican  armed  forces  retire,  within  seven  days  froro 
this  date,  beyond  the  line  formed  by  the  puss  of  the  Rinconada,  the  city 
of  Linares,  and  San  Fernando  de  Prusts. 
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Art.  IV.  That  the  citadel  of  Monterey  be  evacuated  by  the  Mexican 
and  occupied  by  the  American  forces,  to-morrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock 
nf,u^'7:J'\  »j;«'*'«o"'"«n«».and  for  mutiialxonvenience,  that  the  troop^ 
of  tlie  Un  ted  Stales  will  not  occupy  the  city  until  the  Mexican  forces 
have  withdrawn,  except  for  hospital  and  storajfe  purposes 

Art.  VI.  That  the  forces  of  the  United  States  will  not  advance  beyond 
the  line  specified  m  the  3d  I3d]  article  before  the  expiration  of  eiffht 
*ante  received  *"  ^  i'^lructions  of  the  respective  governments 

Art.  yil.  That  the  public  property  to  be  delivered  shall  be  turned  over 
and  received  by  officers  appointed  by  the  commandiug  generals  of  the  two 

Art.  VIII  That  all  doubts  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  of  the  precedina 
articles  shall  be  so  ved  by  an  equitable  construction,  aiid  on  pritlciples  of 
liberality  to  the  retiring  army.  ptmviiiw:.  m 

,uuul\  '^•..'''^^^  '!•«  Mexican  flag,  when  struck  at  the  citadel,  may  be 
fluted  by  its  own  battery.  .      «jr  «« 

Doue  at  Monterey,  Sept.  24, 1846. 

W.  J.  Worth, 

Brigadier-general  U.  H.  A. 

.  S.    PiNKNBV   HeNOGRSUN, 

il^or-goneral  commuiidiiig  die  Texuu  vulunteen.  : 
jKrreRsoN  Davis, 

Col.  Mieaissipiii  Riflemeu. 
Mamubl  M.  Llamo, 
Ortkcia, 
T.  Kgqubna, 
Pkoro  Aupudia. 
Approved: 

Z.  Tavlor, 
Major-general,  U.  S.  A.  Couimanding- 
The  Arof  rican  loss  in  this  battle  was  (killed  and  wounded)  four  hundred 
and  eighiy-eight,  a  large  portion  of  whom  fell  in  the  attacks  of  the  21st 
on  the  lower  town. 

As  the  terms  of  this  capitulation  were  made  a  subject  «if  reproach 
among  the  blood-thirstiest  (»f  our  politicians,  and  several  editors  wiio  are 
always  ready  to  shed  Hjeir  last  drop  of  ink  in  villifyiiig  the  defenders  of 
their  wuntry.  wc  feel  it  but  a  duly  to  say  that  for  ouiTown  part  we  see 
111  .he  hMmanity  and  forbearance  which  dictated  it,  the  strongest  claims  of 
Ortneial   I  ay  lor  upon  our  regard;  while  it  is  now  universally  adraiiied 
which  Sl^d'^t*'"*^"'*'*'^  ^°'  "^^  sagacity  and  profound  judgment 
The  War  Department,  however,  was  dissatisfied,  and  ordered  General 
Taylor  to  give  nouce  that  the  armistice  should  cease,  and  that  each  party 
should  be  at  liberty  to  resume  hostilities.     Meanwhile  the  army  had  been 
traiisporliiig  its  supplies,  opening  its  communications,  and  refreshing  it- 
fi!   oIL  "?  ^^  «'«-''«"s  climate  aiwl  upon  the  fine  fruit«  of  Monterey.    On 
the  8lh  of  November  a  general  order  announced  that  the  army  would  pro- 
ceed to  occupy  Saltillo,t»w  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahuila;  and  on  the 
1 2lh  General  Worth  with  his  division  took  up  his  lino  of  march  for  that 
toiiit,  wheK!  he  soon  after  established  himself,  and  was  joined  by  a  co- 
lumn  under  General  Wool     Generals  Patterson  and  Quitman,  with  a  field 
battery  fmm  General  Taylor's  army,  meanwhile  puslted  on  awd  «M:cui.ied 
vicUHia,  the  capital  of  Taniaulipas,  without  much  opposition.    About  the 
same  Ume  Tampico  was  captured  by  ComnwKlore  Ferry  and  g-arrisoned 
by  the  laud  Yorces.     Thus  the  campaign  of  the  Kio  Grande  was  brought 
to  a  close,  having  commenced  in  March,  1646  by  the  march  of  General 
•  ayiof  froiJ.  C jr^ws  Chruu  over  the  disimled  ttrritory,  and  tefujiuaU"'  ii: 
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K;SS V:;;;iil;;^"''«'^  """P^^--  «^  ^e.  Mexico,  New  Leon,  ( W 

haJu^Ju  arexp7dhfo.r:i:ir  CZm  m'*^  "*•"  ^'•?^«'  ^^'•^  8-er„,r.e„. 
Geii.,'ral«  Kearney  and  Woo      Th«  i.lT  "l"^"  '^«  c»n,m,.nd  of 

by  the  administrS,  ih^  the  siaiis  Jf  f  ^h?h!:f  I"  ^'^^f  '^«»  entertamed 
portions  of  New  Mex  co  were  nJentr^H  .  ^""f  "*!■•  J^"™''?".  «nd  othei 
and  declare  themselves  "iE«C  of,h/--'''"' '^''^  n.ovement 
this  impression,  principa  y  cSed  bv  ihl  !.  .""''''  ff"*',«""nent.  Under 
ters  for  the  new8DaD«r«  «  ™„  ^  "*  s  atenieiits  of  some  leJter-wri 
West,  and  desl^^^ uke  poSseSnT^^^^  '^  ^""X  of     c 

n.  This  am.?,  which  was'^oTposeS  a  m^m  eSf'  r^  '^'"^  "^  ««"«« 
Ran  concentrating  at  Fort  LraveSworth  S^  *  /^'^  °^  volunteers,  be- 
30ih  of  that  month  the  entire  force  haS  rnm^'"  ^T'  ^^^^'  ""^  on  the 
F6.  Thi.  force  c..nsistod  oP^So  ^en  J^r.f  wh^i^J  "'  """^'^  f'"-  ««'"a 
a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  were  mo  L^JrT^?  dragoons,  and 
the  army  left  Bent's  Fort  where  Vhr«  h.?  I  •  ^"  ""^  ^d  of  August 

and  dre/ry  mareh,  anS  i"  en  days  aA^erwan?  hT'^  '"  ''^^^y'  ''^'''  ='  '4 
lean  settlements.    The  governor  of  ^,[1^^  a^""  VPP''"'"^''  »''«  Mex- 
of  the  approach  of  ourforceTLdhTLl^'^TK''  ^"^  ■""^^'''^d  '""ice 
Men  from  the  adjacem  pli.ces  fo  dtnSte  hel  "J''?l'^»^'«  "»""'-••  of 
gust  he  marehed  out  of  Santa  fI  ZSulT^l   r^'    ^"  '''«  '«"'  "f  Au- 
nja.Kling  a  narrow  defile,   hrougirvhchraTh'^"  "?  ""  "^'"^"'^'^  *^""" 
However,  upon  holding  a  council  of  wJr.h.        *  °"'y.  ''"'''*  ^"  '^e  citv. 
h,s  favourable  posi.io.^  and  2  wi^Tcarls  ret'rea^e'l'"^'^'*^''^    ?"  "*"""^«» 
King  hiR  way  to  Chihuahua  with  «  h..,^    rfirtdied— Armijo  himself  ma- 
General  Kea^rney  wi;ii"Sis"arnw^ook  S  ''^^^  *^">-«  «^'^'. 
and  assurednhe  people  that  he  would  mn^^r^lt  P"^'"'^.^'^"  «'  «-^"ta  Fe 
.berties,  and  thdr  property-tir  hfs Set'   n?n'"  """■  '"'^''8'""'  ""'i' 
free  government,  and  that  he  absolveH  !hJTfJ    *^?'".'"»  «'«8  to  csiablish 
.CO.     He  even  undertook  irregu,e1hec"vi^^^^^^^  '^eir  a  logiance  .0  Mex- 
country,  and  in  some  cases  conipe  ed  the  nHot^l?"".''^'P"'  '""'"^  "^  "'* 
10  the  Unileri  States      Ue  ajJo  issnSrt  «  n.  *^     "'^*  '"  «*^«'"  "'legi^nce 
»he  Army  of  the  Wrst  to  th.  Jul       lP'^o^'"'naiion,  addressed  "From 
atated  it  lis  ^^xhl  Sa.^d     ite     on 'oTl^'^r^r  '"  -'"^h  ^' 
New  Mexicf  a  free  govern  ne\^                        ""*'''  *^'""'''  ^  P'-'»'*'l«  <""' 
those  in  the  United  Spates    and  i^  n^nni'*'%''xr'"''"  '^^'"y  «""*'«••  '0 
called  upon  to  exereise  ihe'rio- la,   ?  f?!  ^  *  "■  '^f  ^  '^''^''^o  ^iil  ih,.„  be 
-entativ^s  to  the  territoriS  legisLure  "  "t^^^^  "'P- 
to  say :                                   "^fciaiuiure.       i  he  proclamation  also  went  on 

bou^di^rSt'^^Sxicrfr'o^nit'llran"  ''*'"""»  r^'H  -'»''"  ^"« 
?o,  and  hereby  claims  hem  as  cSl  r^f  "Vf*- '°  '*•«  '"^P"''"'-'  "f  M.xi- 
remain  quiet  and  peaJeabTwfll  hJf  ""J  .  ^""«''  S'"'««-  '''»•"■«  whc 
P'-ect,?,n;  those'^X  „re  foLjn  ^r'l"*'^  ""'^'"*  *^''*""».«»'J  receive 
limed  States,  will  he  considS  as  .^h„« '"'''i^"''''*  r'"""  "K""'*^  "'' 

"  Neither."  says  Mansfield  ™fh^  'railors  and  treated  accordingly." 
the  people,  by  ac^t  of  con";^^^^^^  o  bv?,?''!."''.""  •"■. '*"«  ^"*««^  S'hU  nor 
pressed'anv  ^ish  forSe^Sat  olf  N^itP''""'*^*!?"^  """•""•  "'  "" 
were  equafly  silem  a^to  anl  n  1  h.  .^  '^^^'^"-  ^''«  lawscf  nMtions 
can  be  absolved  by  any  acJ  ff  am.. ,  ^  *''"■*•  •''"  ""^giance  of  a  c.izen 
of  the  United  Stale!  n^ovded  h,''"1^"'"\''°'" "'""''«'•  ^or  had  the  laws 
become  a  citizen  t7tirUni?edSi«.r^  ^^  *^l.'*'  "  f"™'*"  '^*''«''n  '^""'^ 
One  month  afle    these  nm^iJi/'  •**'.''P'  ^^  "'""ralizHtion." 

KeHriHiyleft'samateTithft 

fomin.     He  took  the  old  Pann-l .«;.  ""'"''^''o  dhigoons  departed  for  Cali- 

rotio.  and  theVce  to  the  vJZ     n""  k'"'"'  •^"*"  •^'«  Rio  Grande  to  No- 

uiile,  west  of  SJnta  ¥6  L  w-.'  i„?"  "•*.  l*^'^  "^  ^<^'"l>'''  ^h"*  ''""rf'^rf      • 
01  aunta  *6,  he  was  mformed  by  a  returuing  party  that  Vn 
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moiU  had  already  taken  possession  of  California      He  th*..,  «„«.  iw  • 
Sumner  back  w  ih  the  larapai  nan  «r  tul  j  .  *"®"  '®"*  Major 

Sad  erVenerat  jX  F    wi  •'■''■'''r  T"  P'"*^«^  ""»'"  '»>«  command  oJ 

Buena  vfsta  *""'  appearance  on  the  memorable  fields  of 

(olni^JlrVm^T^F^^^^^^^^  ^'^  been  sent  off  to  Cal. 

hTe  ,mri  itl   hi»  .^  "®  ''""  ''"  **'^  ""'  ^''en  an  officer  of  the  reiruiar 

Indiana      r^^r«,,7  '''  «"""'•  ""•^  hnnself  surrounded  with  hostile 

dred  mule.     oiZ  »f  /"ur  een  men  of  |Je  Castro's  party  and  two  hun- 
Kast  ';  : 'TaSCmto  l'"k";Y  '-.  Irr  a-"—  wi;:?..  h7he'Sha. 

!»•  i.«d  left  aTuir:-:  ''^ti^:^^j^:t'z^!^:^^^^\^"-^^^ 
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declared.     Afier  various  unimportant  maniuvres  De  S,  rnTr/"'""'^"^ 
camp  at  Oiudad  los  Angelos.  aEd  left VrEco      On  thf    ,h    f '*"P  '"^ 

L.irkin  the  American  consul,  entered  Los  Aneelos  the  canitTl  nf  r  i  f'"^' 
nuN  and  the  conquest  of  the  Californias  .vas  thus  compile        ''^  ^''''"'• 

We  have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  detail  the  movemems  nf  p« 
dore  Sloat  and  General  Kearney-the  former  Lv^nriS.K    .^""'"'»- 
on  the  6ih  of  July  by  hoisiin^  ihi  fl«,;„r  .Tf  n  •!  ^*o^*"  '"**  miiiative 
and  the  latter  nolLJ^^ng  a     v^ed  fmm  L  overia^^d  i?in'"'''  f',  '^l!"'"'"^^-' 
we  have  narrated  had  ^ans^ired      No   wiU  il'Sj  ,"o^^L"n  h^ 
unpleasant  controversy  which  has  smce  arisen  betwee^  two  dll        '".'^5 

at  Coyoda.     1  hey  were  strong  y  posted,  but  wern  di«n..rw„,i     r.  "''"'"'•'^y 

brnttiied  "a'.j'sr^Su.'rr ""  "''""»'•" "  '^'  »■"'  ■""• '-  «• 
GSrHSi'S:;HVz;rLt;4a'r.™rp:'',  ';:„sn;  r  '^^  "- 

of  the  Taos  mountain,  which  was  c<.vered  with  sno«  two  n  "din     A? 

withni  them  the  enemy  had  itiken  ooHt     Th«  a  L.  .         .     ''"'  ""' 

g.under  and  a  howit/er/iirh'jiiffthey'tjtfrd^r^.  ;S 
r:;r[:;;d''ro"KeVn:!dr*'  — -— a^gon-  not  havinJ'cowle'iThl, 

dePenntedTlak!  Ihe'nL?'  Th"  *^"-  ''"'  .A'"""^"""  "R'-i"  ndvnnced 

litZX"r\ZZT  •'«'"'""*"  h«*i'«r;  on  ano.ln'r  Slo  Af!  . 
Da  uirnig  for  two  hours,  a  charge  was  made  by  (^iipiain  Uurirwin  of  tht 
d  agoons.  wuh  two  c.npanies  in  one  lino,  a.'.d  cfpi  in  A  Key  \v  U 
tarre  compKU.r.  .a  uuoiher  liae.    In  this  as.ault  Cap?«i„  Uuigw^nfu  -%u 
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SIS, tSfeS  ^^^^'-    Tl.e  church  wa„« 

hole  cm  wutlaxes;  through  tha  file' w„,m'  '^*''''  -"acle,  a.,d  a  small 
uew  assault  was  made  unnnthl^i'  k  T**  "T?*"  '"'«  the  church.  A 
Bix-pounder  was  Ten  ru'^  u?  at  ha  f  o.^'/h'**^*'  ^"''^'"^^  ^'^  '"««•  'I-ht 
and  a  i„.ach  nn.de  lar^enJ^^'nh  to  idfn  fr,^  **  ".m.,  w.thin  sixty  yards 
party  then  entered  the  chu?cl  «hrrh  u".^  f""'  ,Tn  ^^Z*'''"-  ^  storming 
my  still  occupied  the  iwria^a^Lun^^^^  P^ ''""'*«•     '''*'"  «"« 

aged  men  and  women/bearini  fh^ir  S  '  ^"*  ^^''^  """t  morning,  the 
out  to  meet  the  ar^y  beS  fof  ^^^f '^^'ll.'™^?*^.  and  crosses/can.e 
this  balile  the  Americans  were  aS,u^  fZh„L  ^''Ti.*"'  »"'"«''•  '" 
about  six  hundred.  The  AmerSn  ns»f.^  «i''**'/"'^.'^'^^^  the  Mexicans 
that  of  the  Mexicans  one  hu"  SrTd  «,  d  fiftlf  ^Vl^""^  '''"«*'  «'"'  «'«'""^«d  ? 
Taken  as  a  whole  (says  Mans^^^^^^  '""^^  ""^  """"X  wounded, 

with  Captain  Uurffwin  an?!  n^h«rl  V  "T^l  <^?'"P«'«'>  of  Colonel  Price 
February.  l^iT^ToueaiZ'ZT  ^^tl^'^  "f  JHnuary  to  .he  6th  of 

which  hL,,ccurrrd?n^hemino  Darts  of^t-''^^^^  °^  '"u'^'^'-^  ^"""ntry 
ter  over  snovv-covered  ff?o2^d  th«t  h"  ^  ''"*''•  Marching  fn  mid-win. 
in  the  last  conflict!  storSanicarWeTal^^^^^^  the  enemy;  and 

against  superior  numbers  ^'^  *^"*"ff  ""''t"ry  position 

de?sral;;i'[„g'"„r^'i::r';:irs^^' ;f^^«''f«-'^7'  ^•"'- "°» p-p-'y »« 

the  govenfment  o  he^uS'^s  1^^\£^^^^  """^  "^  "^'^-^'^''^^  to 
City  of  Angels,  and  other  wiiUsthr'fl^L.r'^f*  'n  '"^"'•'•ection.  At  the 
down,  and  that  of  Mexico  Ed  n  it«  1^1  ''f  ^^l"'*•'  ^''''^'  *^««  torn 
tion  occurred  at  Dominffos  So  1^^^  '"  November,  1846.  an  ac 

States  frigate  SavaSn"  ThI  a  Doru'.m  .Mh«  n  Pr^'"""  '^'^  United 
were  fc.nined.  and  supported  b;'ar  'ery  They 'iahi;  d"''  ''^  '""" 
over  the  .sailors,  who  were  on  f.w,t  ,1  Z7"  •  \K  ^.'*'"^^  »"  advantage 
ed  their  hopes.  In  December  cAmrJi'  ""«?  ".""  *'""'■='»«  «'"'  «*<='t. 
Diego,  advanced  to  he  CiivTAn^eT^^^^  Stockton  having  landed  at 
can  dominion  ^        ^*''''  ''"^  "S'""  '•"■"•^tablislied  the  Ameri- 

K^n:;v:;td  S  S^l^llnHScSK"  tj.  Amencans.  under  General 
cans  were  defeated,  with  oss  iiit  on  L  '"  "^"' «"«"?«' "«"l  the  Mexi- 
killed,  and  General  Kearney  wounded  ^'"'"'""  ""^«  ''«^«'-»'  *«'•'' 

S  J 'L"ton:rre'monrf„rreS^^^^  "'  '^'-^'^'y  '"«^«^  '«  the  course  of 

aad  .mn.^cipal  aS'r;  of   he  S '"  "r  ^"  revolutionize  the  civil 

in  the  ln.,o,y  „,  miliurvcommlniw  ""/'"*' '  "  *^''"""  unprecedented 
laws  of  our  own  cou  urv  nr  ?.^       r"'  ?'"*  ""warranted  eiih..r  by  the 

themselves  w7h  ob"u  .  J  and  iolcSnlrv?"-  ""'^  '^^^  '^""'''""^ 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  a..v»«L?'  ^  possession  of  the  country, 
mado.  Pronaoie  that  any  attempt  at  insurrection  would  have  been 

and  unexplore^regii' of  New  1"1„  "'«  -"^ 

early  in  iWember  with  „i^K*i       .    i"     ^"'o"«'  '><)niphan  |j|i  Santa  1''6 

pose^uliig  ,"  oS"Genlr&i'"»?r^^^  *"  ""•*"  ^^^visionH-hi*.  pur- 

before  se,m,  V^ool  d^d  not  releh  sL  '"''"''!:  *  ''"""  *'"*^'''  ""'  «'«  ''"^« 
there  or  on  hi.  wav  (V.^nn,!  n'  .\"PP"*"",»-  however,  that  he  was  either 
.ouih.Hii."  n  Lai^of  IWmh"'''^""  '"'••*  "P  hi»  J.neof  march  for  the 
infantry  an  la  fee  !  a  Droz  o.''J,"''°'"""7  "'^""  "  ^''""'^^*""  ^'«*'=''» 
the  AinnricHi,     fles      f^„  Z  ot.k  ^''°. «:»''•  'l'8P«r»ed  at  the  first  Are  of 

-^of  tb.  ^ncip^i  J^^n^f  rrsr  jJ's::;::)^^^ 

v^vShttX^lih^r::!!^:;"';:^.-'.-'-     -'i  t.L  K;^.;;; 

.     -.-,Tf!!5    aijsrcu,    iho    WllOiC    fyiCB,    Jiow 
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araountiiig  to  about  nine  hundred  men,  pushed  on,  and  on  the  23d  of  FoU 
ruary  was  at  Carmen, only  a  hundred  mileH  from  Chihuahua.     Meanwhile 
General  Heredia,  commander  of  (he  Mexican  forces  in  Chihualuii.   do 
•paiched  General  Cunde,  wiih  eight  hundred  men,  to  walch  ihe  Americans 
while  he  himself,  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  amounting,  with  Coiide's 
cavalry,  to  1575,  t«K)k  post  at  the  river  Sacramento,  and  awaited  Doni 
phan  s  approach.     On  the  28th  of  February  the  American  army  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  strongly  posted  in  a  valley  about  four  miles  wide 
having  a  range  of  mountains  on  either  side.     The  road  to  ChihuHliiia  lay 
through  this  valley,  crossing  the  Sacramento  at  the  raiichero  where  Heredia 
was  encamped,  entrenched  on  a  high  ridge  between  the  Sacramento  and 
Arroya  rivers,  completely  commanding  the  road.     The  right  of  the  Mexi- 
can hues  rested  on  the  Cerro  Frijoles,  whoso  high,  precipitous  sides  wore 
Rurmnuiited  wi'h  a  battery  which  commanded  the  surroundina  couiitrv 
and  the  pass  leading  to  Chihuahua  through  the  Arroya  Seco.     On  their  left 
was  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  a  pile  of  immense  volcanic  rocks,  crowned 
with  a  battery  commanding  the  main  road  to  Chihuahua. 

A  passage  was  found  practicable  across  the  Arroya  Seco,  within  reach 
o.  :he  enemy's  fire ;  and  the  American  column  having  reached  the  ground 
between  the  Seco  and  Sacramento,  commenced  deploying  towards  the 
tableland  occupied  by  the  Mexicans.  The  column  of  General  Coiide's 
cavalrv,  opposed  to  the  American  right,  now  commenced  a  cliargf,  whicli 
was  reiuriied  by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  battery,  consisting  of  six  pieces. 
under  the  command  of  Major  Clark.  At  the  third  fire  the  enemy's  cavalry 
gave  way  and  dispersed.  They  fell  back  to  the  Mexican  camp,  ami  rallied 
belmid  a  redoubt.  This  the  Americans  attacked  with  artillery.  Captain 
VVeiglitman  rapidly  advancing  with  two  howitzers,  supported  by  Captain 
KceUs  company  of  horse,  and  then  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Mitchell,  de- 
livering  his  hie  with  great  effect,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  the  redoubt. 
1  ho  Mexicans  were  pursued  towards  the  mouiitains  by  Lieuleiiaiil-colonel 
Mitchell,  Lieutenant-colonel  Jackson,  and  Major  Gilpin,  accompanied  by 
Weightmaii  with  his  section  of  howitzers.  In  the  mean  time  the  Mexi- 
cans  had  carried  their  cannon  to  the  Cerro  Sacramento,  to  cover  their 
retreat.  The  fire  of  the  American  artillery  soon  silenced  these,  and  the 
Kancho  Sacramento  was  then  attacked.  At  length  th«  Mexiciins  were 
driven  from  their  last  position,  and  the  victory  was  complfie.  Thfe 
Mexicans  lost  one  hundred  men  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  enemy  being  thus  compleloly  vanquished,  Colonel  Doniphan  onterod 
the  city  ol  Chihuahua  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  March.  This  ciiv  is  the 
capital  uf  one  of  the  most  important  states  of  Mexico,  and  is  sii'uaied  in 
tne  ceiiiie  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ricli  and  fertile  country.  Here  ho  remained  for  six  weeks,  e.\n»ctiii«  in 
vain  the  arrival  of  General  Wool ;  and  on  the  asth  of  April  took  up  Ins  line 
of  march  through  Cerro  Gordo,  Mapimi,  and  Parras,  to  Saltillo,  whore  he 
arrived  on  the  2jJd  of  May,  1847.  On  the  25lh  he  marched  his  (orce  to 
Mcmlerey.  and  thence  descending  t^e  Hio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
ftnived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  15th  of  June.  Here  the  volunteers 
were  mustered  «mt  of  service  aim  returned  to  their  homes -having  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year  performed  a  campaign  of  over  five  thousand  miles, 
through  a  wild  and  uncultivated  country,  most  of  it  an  entire  wihliniess. 
Nor  was  this  the  most  remarkable  jiorlion  of  the  campaign.  Previous  to 
the  departure  of  the  main  body  from  Santa  F6,  a  detachineiil  of  the  sanio 
corps  had  marched  another  thousand  miles,  through  still  -iiore  savage 
fccenes.  This  delachmenl  was  coinmHiided  by  Lieutenant-coln.iul  (Jilpin, 
who  was  sent  out  towards  the  Kocky  Mountains  to  overawe  the  Navaja 
Indians  a  paHtoral  tribe  inhabiting  the  vast  territory  between  New  Mexi. 
CO  and  ilio  Colorado  of  the  Sooth.  The  command  of  Colonel  (Jilpin 
CfOBNod  tht  Kocky  Mountains,  and  descended  the  valley  of  tho  Colorado 
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ChihuHhua  aiKl  ihe  Gulf  of  Meiico        *  '"'*"'''  "^  ^°'"''«'  Don.phan  to 

lions  a.  VVashin^ion  Ld  thrmovementi  o?r».'[  '"■!"«""  '°  '»'''  "P*^"' 
It  was  on  the  llih  of  November  Scenera^S^?"''"  Vl-  ^"y^""' 

Ihe  2<ih  of  November  °o/[h«n,.fnl.r"''  ^"i'"  ''"  "»»l"„gio„  on 
future  oper;i.i.,us  "^^  l^"""  "'  Pn^'od"*  ■"  llie  soeuj  of  hi. 

.oldier  .u,  .1^,  „ecas,o„,'?j'?:u:?r,Se'  ;  T  Tu  t  'L;,',',:'"  '"°"'" 

fri«iicJs  i„  congress,  failed  '"""'"•"J'  ''J'  "»  adiliuiislralioa,  and  il. 

V 'rk/ardtrtd  oi  SS^.S&Srrl.ff",'"""'  '"■"  N«- 
soon  beffan  u.  discover  tha  som«  Vf  ,L  *  '"  ""^  January,  where  he 

governLnl  at  Was"]  ^.r    T  ie^f,  rf.rraisin:  tt^  .''""''''"^  ""'  '^  "«» 
was  indefinitely  postponed,  to  i^e  place  tfuf«  to/^-  "'"^ 
lieutenant-generalship  ;   and  ii  vvas   S  m.  n  j'*,  ^°^  discussion  on  the 
adjo„rnn.ef;i,  that  it  Jas  finally  acted  ..pon"      *  '''^  ^^  '""^  '''^'■"^  '''• 

M^clJ^S  ^ina^ti^^;;^  .;^itrS  J?f  T"^"""?  ^" 
anything  was  better  t.TndeTav      T  "  «PP«^irance  on  the  coast,  and 

E&':"f  u,rL'rar  £??''"'".•  p";."'»r  ;;oi.i'z 
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RS^ainst  Vera  Cruz,  and  left  about  ten  thnunand  (mostly  volunteers)  scat- 
tered within  ihe  reach  of  General  Taylor's  command.  We  must  now 
return,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  movements  of  General  Taylor.  In 
pursuance  of  the  orders  of  the  war  department,  he  had  direcleii,  during 
the  month  of  November,  the  divisions  of  Generals  Twiggs,  Pillow,  ana 
Quitman,  to  move  from  Monterey  to  Victoria,  for  the  purpose  of  joining 
at  Tanipicu  the  expedition  agamst  Vera  Cruz.  In  the  latter  part  of 
December,-  General  Patterson^s  division  left  Matamoras  for  the  same 
destination,  while  the  division  of  General  Worth,  by  another  route,  joined 
General  Scott  at  the  Brazos.  In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1847,  General 
Taylor  left  Victoria,  and  established  his  head-qiiarters  at  Monterey,  where 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  men 
At  Monterey,  he  received  intelligence  that  a  party  of  dragoons  unde* 
Colonel  May  had  been  surprised  at  Kncarnacion,  and  that  Cassias  M 
Clay,^and  Majors  Borland  and  Gaines  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  General 
Miiion,  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  Induced  by  these  circum- 
stances to  believe  that  Santa  Anna  intended  prosecuting  the  war  in  his 
direction,  he  determined  at  once  to  meet  him,  and  offer  battle.  LeHving 
a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  Monterey,  he  started  for  Saltillo,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  Sd  of  February,  having  been  reinforced  by  five  hundred 
men  on  the  way,  which  made  his  effective  force  about  five  thousand.  On 
the  4lh  of  February,  he  advanced  to  Ag:ua  Nueva,  a  strong  position  on 
the  road  leading  from  Saltillo  to  San  Luis.  Here  he  remained  until  the 
2l8t,  when  he  received  intelligence  that  Santa  Anna  was  advancing  with 
his  whole  army.  Having  carefully  examined  the  strong  mountain-passes 
he  decided  that  Buena  Vista,  a  strong  monntain-pass  eleven  miles  nearer 
Saltillo,  was  the  most  favourable  point  to  m:ike  a  stand  against  a  force 
so  overwhelming.  He  therefore  fell  back  to  that  place;  and  having 
formed  his  army  in  ordei-  of  battle,  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
enemy. 

The  position  of  the  American  army  at  this  moment,  says  Mansfield, 
was  most  critical.  The  regular  troops  had  been  withdrawn,  with  the 
exception  of  four  companies  of  artillery,  and  even  these  had  been  filled 
up  by  new  levies.     The  volunteers,  of  which  the  army  was  mainly  com- 

Eosed,  had  received  some  instruction  in  the  regular  duties  of  the  camp, 
ut  had  not  attained  that  perfection  in  discipline  which  gives  confidence 
111  military  ofH^rations. 

The  army  which  Santa  Anna  at  this  time  commanded,  was  the  finest 
body  of  troops  in  the  nation :  atid  with  a  superiority  of  numbers  exceeding 
four  to  one,  a>id  the  knowledge  that  General  Taylor's  regular  troops  had 
nearly  all  l)een  withdrawn,  the  Mexican  commander  might  well  feel  con 
fident  of  success.  On  the  22d  of  February-^a  day  then  already  memor- 
able in  hi-<'.ory — General  Taylor  saw  the  Mexican  arrny  leave  its  position, 
and  appr  ch  the  mountain-pass  where  he  had  posted  liis  little  band.  The 
ene  right  was  concentrated  in  columns  of  attack  behind  a  spur  of 

the  mountain,  and  his  riflemen  were  opposite  ours,  firing  across  a  deep 
gully — a  small  unoccupied  eminence  and  mountain  spur  between  them. 
On  our  extreme  left  was  the  3d  Indiana  regiment,  supported  by  three 
pieces  of  artillery,  one  of  which  was  lost  in  the  onset  of  the  morning; 
next,  ihe  Illinois  regiment,  with  a  piece  of  artillery  on  either  flank  ;  next, 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  and  a  squadron  of  dragoons;  next,  iwo  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  the  2d  Kentucky  foot ;  next,  four  companies  of  the  2d 
Illinois  regiment  on  a  spur  of  (he  plateau,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  a 
para|)«t  across  the  road,  behind  which  were  four  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
iwo  compimies  of  the  2d  Ulinois  regiment.  The  2d  Indiana  rogiment 
was  a  little  to  the  lefll,  on  an  eminence,  behind  which  was  a  squadron  of 
dragYNMis ;  and  slill  further  to  the  rear,  near  the  rancho  of  Hiieiia  Vista, 
ttia  Iftt.MisNUieippi  lefiment,  and  one  piece  of  artillery,    la  the  rear  ol 
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Z  STas  CH^alV'^  ''"'  °'  '■'  P'^'^^"'  "^"  «^^»^««>  ^''^  Kentucky 
(iensing  its  details-  '   "  P™f«'-nc«  <«  any  attempt  at  con- 

early  hour  Cm  riflemen  under  rlwnl?M  I"®  23d  commenced  at  an 
forced  by-tniee  compare"' SSd^r  Sai^^  "^^^  '«*"- 

niaintaiiid  their  ffrSnaiSompff .  •  ''l  "®''°"**  V''"*""  V">«nieer8, 
Imlding  themselvef  under  civeranS  uSn^Vir*"^  superior  force! 
efftct.     About  eiffht  o'clock   lalm^i  T^  their  weapons  wiih  deadly 

the  centre  of  our  posiUon  a  hea?v Tn^nJ^^"""'''**''*?  '^**  """^^  a8«*n»t 
force  was  soon  duS  by  a  iJ^Sh  Th"'"^ 
Captain  Washington^"aUerV    In  the  ^m^^^^^^  ^^ots  from 

centratingalawlforceofinfontrviH  *'^"  *'™5  **'*  enemy  was  con- 
with  thelbviol  Stl'"or&"   ouM^^^^ 

exiens  ve  plateau.      The  sBrnnH  i..!^  i''     "'    .  *"'  Posted  on  an 

formed  thi?  part  of  our  lir^  ,hl  fnJml*  ""**  '•**'°"?  """°*«  regiments 
artillery,  under  the  order^f  Canfain  0'bS""§  "^P  P'''^*^  "^  '*e'»» 
being  in  the  immediate  command  "n  order  o  hlfn^'l'"*^'""'^  H'?'' 
offective  range,  General  Lane  ordLrflrl  .h«  ^m  ^""^^  *"*  •"«"  ^'*h'" 
regiment  for«^ard  The  ar SlPrv  »h„  ^"'""l'^  ""'^  ^•'•^«"'J  '"t^'ana 
heavy  body  of  M;xican  i,Sn.rv^«^H     ""*^  '^"^.'"  musket-range  of  a 

effec;;butiithouTbe,Tgabetoeh''c^^  ''^^"•'r''  ^'"^  ^^^ 

to  ts  support  had  fallln  haV-k  i„  h;     ^    *V'?"<'«-    The  mfantry  ordered 

battery,  SSt  only  to  a ^"eretre  oJ  «!!I?n''  *"'"?  *'''P?'**''  ''^  ^^«"  «»  "»« 
a  murderous  crussVreTf  irao-  »lT«nuf'™r'^'°^  H'f  '^^°"'' ''"'  «'»°  »o 
the  left.  Captain  O'Brren  found  ?t  Li  "•k.''  f"""  ^.Mexican  battery  on 
out  support,  but  was  oSfv  aW«    n  ^v!?'^'*  '°  '■«^*'"  ^is  position  with- 

horses  and  cannoniers  of^the  thild  T^T-  '""t.?^.^'^  ?•««=««'  «»  'he 
second  Indiana  reSnV  which  Sh'^V  if  ''«•"» '""^^  or  disabled.  The 
rallied,  and  took  n5  firS'er  nart  in  thi  '*?•  '"'*'''  "*  ^'""'l^^  """''^  «">'  be 
Who,  under  iis  gX nt  coion'^i  R"  i  ^'"""-'  *-**'®P*  "  '•""'^''"'  °''  "«"• 
and  did  good  ser^vice  and  ihriVn.iH'*'''  •'T*''  **»«,  Mississippi  regiment 
assisted  in  deJeldiSthe  tra^n  anfS  *.^n'''  \'«^'- P«""d  i"  the  day 

of  ih.  mountain  on  "ZuS Vl  ™?S  ^^  """''  "™?  ""  ■»" 

first  Illinois  under  Pnin  li  u    1         fnat  regmient,  and  a  portion  of  the 

vered  a  pmion  of  Uie  arim,f '''"'  ^"'j"!"'^  '^'""^  "'«  ^''^"^V^  a"d  reco- 

ShormL'^SZaK  werf  m  nn  T  ^'^  '?'S  '^^^  batteries  of  Captains 

"ui  uujjf  m  ifMm,  out  particularly  unon  tUa  m!»iB>a  «,k;«i,  i...-j  _..;...! 
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oiir  rear.  Discovering  that  the  enemy  was  heavily  pressing'  npon  the 
Mississippi  regiment,  the  third  Indiana  regiment,  under  Colonel  Lane 
was  despatchtid  to  strengthen  that  part  o**  our  line  which  formed  a 
crotchet  perpendicular  to  the  first  line  of  battle.  At  the  same  time 
Lieutenant  Kilburn,  with  a  piece  of  Captain  Bragg's  battery,  was  direct* 
ed  to  support  the  infantry  there  engaged.  The  action  whs  for  a  lonu 
ime  warmly  sustained  at  that  point — the  enemy  making  several  efforts 
Doth  with  infantry  and  cavalry  against  our  line,  and  being  always  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss.  I  had  placed  all  the  regular  cavalry  and  Captain 
Pike's  squadron  of  Arkansas  horse  under  the  orders  of  Brevet  Lieut.-col. 
May,  with  directions  to  hold  in  check  the  enemy's  column,  still  advancing 
to  the  rear  along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  was  done  in  conjunc 
tion  with  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry,  under  Colonels  Marslmll 
and  Yell. 

"In  the  mean  time  our  left,  which  was  still  strongly  threatened  by  a 
superior  force,  was  farther  strengthened  by  the  detachment  of  Captain 
Bragg's  and  a  portion  of  Captain  Sherman's  batteries  to  that  quarter. 
The  concentration  of  artillery-fire  upon  the  masses  of  the  enemy  along 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the  determined  resistance  offered  by  the 
two  regiments  opposed  to  them,  had  created  confusion  m  their  ranks,  and 
some  of  the  corps  attempted  to  effect  a  retreat  upon  their  main  line  of 
battle.  The  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons,  undei  Lieutenant  Rucker. 
was  now  ordered  up  the  deep  ravine  which  these  retreating  corps  were 
endeavouring  to  cross,  in  order  to  charge  and  disperse  them.  The  squad 
ron  proceeded  to  the  point  indicated,  but  could  not  accomplish  the  object, 
being  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  a  battery  established  to  cover  the  re 
treat  of  those  corps.  While  the  squadron  was  detached  on  this  service 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  was  observed  to  concentrate  on  onr  extreme 
left,  apparently  with  the  view  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  hacienda  of 
Buena  Vista,  where  our  train  and  baggage  were  deposited.  Lieut. -colonel 
May  was  ordered  to  the  support  of  that  point,  with  two  pieces  of  Captain 
ShermHira  battery  under  Lieutenant  Reynolds.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
scattered  forces  near  the  hacienda,  composed  in  part  of  Majors  Trail  and 
Gorman's  commands,  had  been  to  some  extent  organized  under  the  advice 
of  Major  Munroe,  chief  of  artillery,  with  the  assistance  of  Major  Mor- 
rison, volunteer  staff",  and  were  posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before 
our  cavalry  had  reached  the  hacienda,  that  of  the  enemy  had  made  its 
attack ;  having  been  handsomely  met  by  the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas 
cavaliT,  under  Colonels  Marshall  and  Yell.  The  Mexican  column  imme- 
diately'divided,  one  portion  sweeping  by  the  depot,  where  it  received  i 
destructive  fire  from  the  force  which  had  collected  there,  and  then  gain- 
ing the  mountain  opposite,  under  a  fire  from  Lieutenant  Reynolds'  sec- 
tion, the  remaining  portion  regaining  the  base  of  the  monntain  on  qui 
left.  In  the  charge  «t  Buena  Vista,  Colonel  Yell  fell  gallantly  at  the  heac 
of  his  regiment ;  we  also  lost  Adjutant  Vaughan,  of  the  Kentucky  cavalry 
a  young  officer  of  much  promise.  Lieut.-colonel  May,  who  had  been  re 
joined  by  the  squadron  of  the  first  dragoons  and  by  portions  of  the  Ark 
ansas  and  Indiana  troops,  under  Iiieut.-colonel  Roane  and  Major  Gorman, 
now  approached  the  base  of  the  mountain,  holding  in-check  the  right 
flank  of  the  enemy,  upon  whose  masses,  crowded  in  the  narrow  gorges 
and  ravines,  our  artillery  was  doing  fearful  execution. 

"  The  position  of  that  portion  of  the  Mexican  army  which  had  gained 
our  rear  was  now  very  critical,  and  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  it  copld 
regain  the  main  body. 

"  During  the  day,  the  cavalry  of  General  Miiion  had  ascended  the  ele 
vated  plain  above  Saliillo,  and  occupied  the  road  from  the  city  to  the  field 
of  battle,  where  they  intercepted  several  of  our  men.     Approuching  the 
town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Captain  Wobste^  from  the  redoubt  occii« 
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moved  Mpidly  fi.rwaii  with  hi«  nioL  "^Vu"  "'"«'  ^"P'**'"  Sfiovci 

niant*  of  mimed  voKmelrsl^dfirp'H?^""^  ^J  *  rniscellaneous  com- 
irreat  effHft      Thl,, .         j  ''  *   •  "'^°  several  shots  at  t he  cavalry  with 

?s;- •i'^v.r  ^^i  ff  S  Sr"  ^""-- " 

they  had  been  overwhelmed  by  nuTirrS"^^^,  his  reserve-and   that 

contribute  to  his  repulse  ^     ^""'^  °^  '^*  ^"^"'y'  ^"^  ^hua 

..c.,ui„cd  Ih:.,  he  had  falE^  bS  Sabuh  Sje,a%%r/™,,T" 
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lowest  estimate  of  the  Mexicans,  in  killed  and  wounded,  was  from  fiftepn 
Oundred  lo  two  thousand.  "•«.«-rii 

The  news  of  this  victory  was  received  in  the  United  States  with  the 
wildest  enthusiasm,  and  its  effect  was  to  virtually  close  the  war  in  that 
quarter,  and  to  shatter  the  Mexican  force  as  well  as  weaken  its  self- 
confidence  m  a  degree  that  it  never  recovered. 

Our  narrative  now  brings  us  lo  the  expedition  against  Vera  Cruz  and  its 
movements.  Having  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  the  Rio  Grande.  Ge- 
neral  bcott  proceeded  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  the  Island  of  l,..bo8.  IJS 
miles  north  and  west  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  whole  force  was  embarked 
on  transports  and  conveyed  to  Antonio  Lizardo.  On  the  7th  of  March 
General  Scott,  accompanied  by  Commodore  Connor,  reconnoitred  the 
city,  and  selected  the  shore  west  of  the  Island  of  Sacrificioa  hs  the  best 
landuig-plHce.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  whole  armament  set  sail- 
ueneral  Scott  m  the  steamship  Massachusetts  leading  the  van  The 
landing  was  commenced  a  little  before  sunset,  and  before  ten  o'clock 
every  soldier  was  safely  on  shore,  without  the  slightest  accident  or  oppo- 

S'rS  whil.hV?*  '5"^  '^^  *""?  ""!  ^''?  ''•I"*"'  "««»>«  ''^P^  "P  »  continual 
firing  which  did  no  damage,  and  that  imn(ediately  upoh  landing,  a  series 

S[e  city"'  '    "  '  """^  ^^-^^  "P  ""^'^  ^^'^  ^•"''  ^i'u'e  "f 

-n-JV**®  Jk'?  ?^  '^"''J'  t''e  American  army  had  taken  up  its  positions, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  28d  a  series  of  the  severest  and  most  arduous 
.abours  was  kept  up  in  regularly  investing  the  city,  transporting  equip- 
ments, provisions,  artillery,  ammunition,  Ac,  &c.  an  J  getting  the  heavy 
ordnance  and  mortars  on  shore.  On  the  82d  General  Scott  summoned 
\be  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  surrender  the  city.  The  governor,  who 
construed  the  summons  as  including  the  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa,  as 
we  1  as  the  city,  declined ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  flag,  the  mortar- 

night.  On  the  24th  the  twenty-four  pounders  and  Paixhan  guns  were 
ready  to  join  their  voices,  and  on  the  25th  the  whole  baitery  was  in 
terrible  play,  both  from  land  and  sea.  The  scene  was  a  terrific  one 
A  writer,  who  was  on  the  spot,  thus  describes  it .  "  The  darkness  of  the 
night  was  illuminated  by  the  blazing  shells  circling  through  the  nir.  The 
roar  of  artillery  und  the  heavy  fall  of  descending  shot  were  heard  throujrh 
the  streets  of  the  besieged  city.  Tne  roofs  of  buildings  were  on  fire. 
1  he  djmes  of  churches  reverberated  wHh  fearful  explosions.  The  sea 
was  reddened  with  the  broadsides  of  ships.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  re- 
of'batiie  ""*  "'  ^^'"^^  batteries  the  fire,  the  light,  the  smoke,  the  noise 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  European  consuls  in  Vera  Cruz  sent  a 
memorial  to  General  Scott,  representing  that  the  batteries  liad  had  a 
terrible  effect  upon  the  city,  and  requesting  a  truce  that  thoy  and  the 
women  and  children  of  the  city  should  have  permission  to  retire.    To 
Ills  the  general  replied  that  a  truce  could  only  be  granted  on  iipplicalior. 
of  the  governor,  with  a  view  to  a  surrender:  thai  he  had  up  to  the  23d 
Kept  open  his  offer  of  safeguard  to  the  consuls  and  al!  noutrni  persons 
who  chose  lo  retire,  wiiich  had  not  been  availed  of;  and  thai  iill  the 
consequent  circumstances  had  been  considered  and  decided  upon  before 
the  commencement  of  the  bombardment.     Early  the  next  moiniiig  Gen- 
eral  Landero,  upon  whom  Governor  Morales  had  devolved  the  conimaiid 
sent  in  overtures  of  surrender ;  and,  late  in  the  night  of  tlie  27th,  th. 
nrlicles  of  camlulation  were  signed  and  exchanged.     On  the  29ih  the 
official  dispatch  of  General  Scott  announced  the  capitulation  of  the  city, 
wid  that  the  flag  of  the   United  States  was  floating  over  the  city  aiid 
castle  of  San  Juan  d'UIIoa.     The  entire  period  from  the  first  investment 
of  the  city  to  ita  capitulation  was  (idem  daya.    The  city  suffered  terribly 
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Anna  occupied  the  height  of  CermrnrH^  "  k*"!',  ascertained  that  Sama 
trenched  in  natural  and  apparSv  jmortn'^ff  ''i'"/"  'h°"»«"d  menrei! 
of  alniost  inaccessible  mountains     OnZ^^'t^i  defences,  at  the  summit 
reconna.sance,  and  detennined  o"  »»    »    .  ^"^  ^^"^'■'''  Twiggs  3"' 
Patterson  with  his  volunteer"  havn^.r"''?.'''^  "«*'  niorni, J*  Genera? 
niined  to  await  the  arrival  ofcenerfl  Scott''  ''t  "«^ '''"  "*»'''•  *^  "^^^  S 
his  arnval  made  a  new  reconnaKL  l^'     ^H  <=«""nander-in-chief  on 
could  not  be  attacked  in  front  with",  f'"!'^"'''^^  himself  that  the  dos^ 
therefore  cut,  to  the  ritrht  nf  fhT  1  "^  ^'''■'  ''''*"««  of  success.     A  road  w,. 
Gordo  which  wound  found  the  bZ'Tc  ""^^  '""  '«  '»'«  '^^  "f  Cer?' 
the  Jalapa  road  on  the  othe    side  of  th.  M ''  •^''"'«'  ««^  reunited  wth 
Americans,  while  the  enemy  was  Pvn J.-    ^^^'^ans-ihus  enablinjr  the 
in  the  rear.     For  three  day^the  Lrk    r  "*^'"^'"  '"  '""""•  *"  »"«"?  him 

T^u  ^'"^'P'arter,  of  the  Army,        ) 

'  ne  enemy's  whole  line  nt  «nf  ,«„  i  ''^''"*  ***'  ^*o,  Apiii  n  fair  J 


easy  turnina:  distance  towards  the  or  !fn^^".'?  "'''««'^y  ««*''«"c«d  within 

« ructions  to  move  forward  hlfnrL   ""^  "/  "  '^^'-    That  division  has  i . 

siiion  across  the  JZZtZ }.:'!'''?  ««y''»ht  to-morrow,  and  take  un^f  no 


lotion  acrj.;;  uiel^S'^ar  [Ee'^lSr '°-"'--.«^ 

towards  JalHpa.     It  may  be  re  „forc^"^y«^^^^^^ 

"  force  by  regiments-ine  or  tw    ?!k«i  r  "^'  t  ""«*P«ctcdly  attacked 

«"8-     If  not,  the  two  volu^ueer  7eirim.!u     ''?;'  ^'''*'^'''  brigade  of  volui 

''"yl'gl.t  to-morrow  morni  ,7  unH  r    "'/'"  "''''''^  f"'  '*«'  P'lrpose  a, 

report  to  DriiraHi^r.„„.".„  ".^'  V"der  Bngadier-jreneral  55hi«i-i/  . P  *" J^ 


->ayiigiu-to:mVr7ori7;rriZ'li"'^V'"'"»-^^^ 

;EcS^^i?'fc.-eral?;^^^^ 


rr--  •"  ""Kitiiier-general  Tw 

rLr        •'•''*  ^®  '"  advance.  -        -  "''  "".  «r  wie  gene 

«  woner  if  circumstance,  ihoudf.v'^K-''*  '^P'""'  °''  "'•'»<»  <"»  our  S 
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and  attack  the  batteries  in  reverse ;  or,  if  abandoned,  l«e  will  purstie  the 
I'liemy  with  vigour  until  further  orders. 

Wall's  field  battery  and  the  cavalry  will  be  held  in  reserve  on  the  na 
tional  road,  a  little  out  of  view  and  range  of  the  enemy's  batteries.   They 
will  lake  up  that  position  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  enemy's  batteries  being  t;arried  or  abandoned,  all  our  divisions  and 
corps  will  pursue  with  vigour. 

This  pursuit  may  be  continued  many  miles,  until  slopped  by  darkness 
or  fortified  positions  towards  Jalapa.  Consequently,  the  body  of  the  army 
will  not  return  to  this  encampment,  but  be  followed  to-morrow  afternoon, 
or  early  the  next  morning,  by  the  baggage  trains  of  the  several  corp.s 
For  this  purpose,  the  feebler  officers  and  men  of  each  corps  will  be  left  to 
guard  its  camp  and  effects,  and  to  load  up  the  latter  in  the  wagons  of  the 
corps.  A  commander  of  the  present  encampment  will  be  designated  in 
the  course  of  this  day.  ,    .        ,. 

As  soon  as  it  shall  be  known  that  the  enemy's  works  have  been  carried, 
or  that  the  general  pursuit  has  been  commenced,  one  wagon  for  each  regi 
ment  and  one  for  the  cavalry  will  follow  the  movement,  to  receive,  under 
the  directions  of  medical  officers,  the  wounded  and  disabled,  who  will  be 
Drought  back  lo  this  place  for  treatment  in  general  hospital. 

The  surgeon-general  will  organize  this  important  service  and  designate 
that  hospital,  as  well  as  the  medical  officers  lo  be  left  at  it. 

Every  man  who  marches  out  to  attack  or  pnsaue  the  enemy,  will  take 
the   usual  allowance  of  ammunition,  and  subsistence  for  at  least  two 

ddVfi. 

By  command  of  Major-gen.  Scott, 

H.  L.  Scott,  A.  A.  A.  General 

Kvery  point  of  this  order  was  realized  by  the  event,  excepting  thai 
General  Pillow's  brigade  was  repulsed,  and  the  batteries  which  he  had 
been  directed  to  take  were  captured  by  the  advanced  corps  of  the  army, 
al  the  close  of  the  day.  So  admirably  considered  and  planned  had  been 
the  whole  battle  beforehand,  thai  this  order  may  be  now  taken  as  a  history 
of  the  engagement.  Karly  in  the  morning  the  battery  of  Cerro  Gordo 
which  overlooked  the  whole  field,  was  taken  by  Twiggs  and  Harney, 
whose  men  were  absolutely  obliged  to  climb  lis  precipitous  sides,  whilp 
the  batteries  which  crowned  its  summit  were  pouring  down  upon  them 
their  deadly  plunging  fire.  The  Mexican  General  Vasquez,  was  killed  m 
the  fort,  and  the  American  flag  planted  on  the  balllemenls.  Santa  Anna, 
Almonte,  and  eight  thousand  Mexican  soldiers  fled  before  Shields  aiid  ins 
gallant  volunteers;  while  Pillow  kept  La  Vega  employed  until  Cerro 
Gordo  fell— when  he  and  three  thousand  men  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners.  The  flying  Mexicans  were  hotly  pursued  by  Twiggs,  Harney, 
and  the  division  of  Shields— that  brave  officer  himself  having  been  shot 
Ihrough  the  lungs ;  and  the  reserve  division  of  Gen.  Worth,  coming  up, 
joined  in  the  chase,  which  continued  until  Jalapa  appeared  in  siglit.  Ihe 
immediate  result  of  this  battle  was  three  thousand  prisoners ;  forty-three 
pieces  of  bronze  Seville  artillery  ;  five  thousand  staiid  of  arms ;  five 
generals;  and  the  munitions  and  materials  of  an  army.  Our  loss  in  tins 
battle,  killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  that  ol  ine 
Mexicans,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  . 

From  Cerro  Gordo  the  main  army  kept  itt  way  to  Jalapa,  which  city  it 
entered  on  the  lO'h.  La  lloya  was  abandoned  wilhonl  opposition ;  ana 
the  strong  castle  ai;.'  own  of  Porole  were  occupied  by  our  troops  on  llio, 
aad  of  April.  At  Feroie  fifty-four  pieces  of  cannon  and  moilars,  eleven 
thousand  cannon-balls,  fourteen  thousand  bombs,  and  five  hundred  mus 
kcls  fell  into  our  hands.  On  the  16th  of  May  the  city  of  Puebla  was 
occupied  by  the  force  of  General  Worth.     All  this  was  accomplished  »n 
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about  two  months ;  and  thus  for  ik-  • 

lered  Puebia  waa  abmuTbur  Z.'^*^'^  °^  *^*  American  army  when  if  .«. 
ce„.  force  GenerrScoS  .^ fc  "1  w  ?  =  ^"'  ^"^'  »his  uUyy"„s„*^ 
c.ty  of  Mexico,  but  wa,  deStd  at  pJ^L7"'^"^l'«  P"»h  on  toJa^"?e 

•  IWhf    '"'^'"  '°  "«ffotiate  a  06^06  with   th-M        " ''•'™"'''''*°"«d 
Here  the  army  rested  and  perfected  it,  Hi^-  I   "'^  **«'"can  government 
for  the  arrival  of  reinfr.rcemems  and  on  ?h'''''T~^^«"'"?  O"  the  one  sTde 
negotiations  of  Mr.  Trist.     Aftl;  J»f<rT„i  ''*  ''!^"  '"  «««  '^^  result  of  thJ 
were  rejected;   and  General  ScoWavi- 

Tr:;r:;:r"  '^°"="- -»aS:  ""■■  - 

Cadwallader'8  brigade,'  7,000 

Pillows  do.,  1,400 

Pierce  8  corps,  l,8,.o 

Garrison  of  Puebia,  under  Col.  Childs  2.409 

1,400 


oe.»«^„.,„„j?-i-'s»'rap,.. 


Total  force  marched  from  Puebia. 


14,009 
3,2(il 

10,748 


With  this  force  on  the  .  .  "77"'"^"^''  "•«•"  ^"ebla.  ,0,748 

njenced,  the  army  be"ng  arrani?/d1nf' '•^^'.  """-^h  f"'  Mexico  was  com 
Twiggs,  Pillow,  and  Qmtman  ?nH  « I""";  "•' u"  ""»'  ""^cr  Generars  WorS^" 

Onihe.otlMl,edivi8io"KwS,r 

and  on  the  liih  reached  Ayotia  Jniv  fi^ ^  ^  "^  •,'  "'^  '^""^  "f  the  mountain 
CO,  where  it  rested  for  the  oS  h  If  •  ^•"'  ""'«'  f^m  the  city  of  Mei?' 
cuco  was  directly  i,    w  ."^J,",.^'^  «'«"»  »«  come  up.     The  lake  of  'IV, 
and  Mexico.  was^E    ?enon  a  tut7'  '"^'  ^''"'  ""^y  bet  vee„  Ayotla 


and  five  miles  south  o    M^^j.^o  ^i;"!";?  '""""^i" ;  dir^ctT;  wesTof Ts 


west  of  these,  at  rjgi  a  .XL  wS'^ti"'^  ^^'"'^«  «"^  Xochimlko^  i,^ 
';  Acapulco.  leading  f^oVKL  to  th^p"^^^^^^^^  '•°«'''  ^«"  'b«r;™ 
A  gustiiie,  which  subsequently  Secamefhr""""-  ,^  "''»  "-"ad  »  S 
nnd  beiween  San  Augustine  3  M»^'      '"^S^neral  depot  of  our  armv 

'•^Hnta  Anna  haJmadeTe'heit  tV  "^^''"'^^  P^^f^^^  evident  th.t 
;;«  cial,  of  the  city.  :,.thanLTapSre':?  n  ^  ^'^'^"r^'  '-'"-'  "  ^^ 
which  were  only  the  beginninc  of  thZ  Hlr     ^^"""  """^  Mexicalcingo. 

id.7nf  «" '^"^" 'h«  f«s"'tof  theffener?i'hl  1^  "'""'  ?°  «"'"''«"  «'" 
'den  of  Scott  iherefore-followiiiflr  om  th  "®  uncertain.    The  great 

Pa-g"  had  thus  far  been  carrZnir"s  to  av'n^.'h"  "P"^  '^'"''h  '•'«^'«"'- 
to  the  city,  turn  the  entire  defe  cerof  .  J"*  ''"'  straightforward  route 

r?rj''  **«*'':° '■«>'"  the  west  or  south  wS:t'"B7  '"  '•^'''  'i'"'^'"*"'  ""^ 
rS.""^!'  "  *«»  ^i'covered  that  a  n»i«»-        "'^''"'^''''"''''■'^'''"* 

heli  '^^.^'''^^'^^  "''"y  could  place  itsSf^^^^^^^  «'?tcd  south  of  L.ke 
the  nty  by  the  Acapulco  mad  In  «h  .  "  "  P"«"ion  to  advance  upon 
«  once  put  in  motion  ;  and  on  the  iflth'r"""'  .'«,"'*'  ?'""  ">«  ""^y  ^w 
'>«"  Augustine,  closely  followed  hvfh 5  .t"""'  ^°^""»  ^'"'"'on  reached 
»u«ly  ...ole8ted;  and  on  X TeJ^^fe  wL'?!''''"'  '^'^''out  having  been  ser? 

The  defences  «f  M«»i^  '«nirie  whole  army  wa*  reudv  for  H.p  ^i.u.l 

,  rcr>-  st„,„g,  both  exleribr  and  interior 
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for  the  former  there  was  a  line  of  forts  and  fortified  eminences,  tho 
strongest  of  which  was  El  Penun.  It  contained  fifty-one  gruns,  with  in- 
faniry  breastworks,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch  connecting  the 
marshes  and  the  waters  about  it.  Next  came  Mexicalcingo,  at  the  uppei 
end  of  Lakp  Xochimiico,  i^nd  commanding  a  narrow  causeway  to  the  city. 
The  next  was  the  bridge  of  Churubusco,  a  tSte  du  pmt  at  the  crossing  of 

canal,  and  on  the  Acapulco  road.  Then,  to  the  west,  and  in  front,  wa» 
the  hill  of  Contreras,  like  the  others  thoroughly  armed.  Still  nearer  to 
the  city  was  the  hill  of  Chepultepec,  on  which  was  the  Military  College- 
a  very  stro'jjf  position,  and  well  fortified.  The  ground  around  the  city 
^nd  between  this  complete  semicircle  of  fortifications,  was  eitlier  marshy 
or  covered  with  volcanic  fragments,  sharp  and  angular,  and  almost  im- 
Dassable,  even  for  footmen.  Behind  these  exterior  forts  was  General 
Valencia  with  six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  in  Mexico. 

The  interior  line  of  defences  consisted  of  the  forts  and  canals  of  thn 
city  itself.  The  city  was  only  accessible  by  causeways,  and  every  gate- 
way was  defended  by  garilas,  or  small  forts,  to  the  number  of  eight 
mounted  with  a  large  number  of  cannon. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  August,  the  following  was  the  position  of  the 
two  armies :  Worth's  division  bad,  during  the  day,  advanced  from  San 
Augustine  in  the  direction  of  San  Antonia,  whose  batteries  were  brouihi 
to  be  r  on  his  troops,  and  the  first  shot  killed  Captain  Thornton,  a  bravn 
but  uniortunate  officer  of  the  2d  dragoons.  The  cavalry  had  been  thrown 
in  front  to  reconnoitre.  The  village  proved  to  be  strongly  fortified,  and  a 
bold  reconnauaance,  made  by  Captain  Mason,  of  the  engineers,  accompa 
nied  by  Lif!  Giants  Stevens  and  Tower,  determined  that  this  point  could 
only  be  approached  by  the  front,  over  a  narrow  causeway  of  great  length, 
flanked  with  wet  ditches  of  great  depth.  Worth  was  ordered  not  to  at- 
tack,  but  to  threaten  and  mask  the  place.  On  the  left  of  the  road  here, 
extending  west,  was  an  immense  field  of  volcanic  rocks  and  lava,  called 
pcdregal,  and  on  the  east  it  >yas  w«t  and  boggy.  This  pedregal  was  thrown 
up  in  sharp  rocks  and  broken  pieces,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Mexican 
officers  supposed  it  to  be  impassable.  It  extended  to  the  mountains,  five 
miles  to  the  left.  That  night  Worth  made  the  headquarters  of  his  division 
at  a  hacienda  on  the  road,  near  Antonia,  and  within  reach  of  the  enemy's 
guns. 

On  the  same  night  the  division  of  Twiggs  slept  in  a  little  village, 
in  sight  of  Worth's  corps.  The  divisions  of  Pillow  and  Quitman  were 
near. 

On  the  same  evening  (ihe  18th)  General  Valencia,  whose  division  had 
previously  been  held  liable  to  march  to  any  point,  and  whose  troops  were 
called  "  the  flower"  of  the  Mexican  army,  occupied  the  fortified  intrench- 
ments  at  the  heights  of  Contreras,  about  five  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
San  Augustine.  At  the  same  time  (evening  of  the  18th),  General  Rincon 
took  command  at  Churubusco,  whose  fortifications  were  not  then  com- 
pleted, but  to  finish  which  he  immediately  addressed  himself  The  gar- 
rison of  that  post  appears  to  have  been  composed,  according  to  the  official 
report,  of  the  battalions  of  national  guards,  called  Independencia  and  Bravo, 
which  were  subsequently  reinforced  (19th  and  80ih)  by  different  batteries 
of  artillery. 

At  San  Antonia  was  posted  another  Mexican  division,  reinforced  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  by  the  battalions  o{  Hidalgo  and  Victoria.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Contreras  and  San  Ai?  lol  were  other  divisions  of  the 
enemy  under  Santa  Anna. 

This,  then,  was  the  situation  of  the  two  armies  on  it)*;  sight  ol  Ihe  18th 
of  August.  General  Scott's  headquarters  were  at  i*  lugustine.  The 
pass  of  San  Antonia,  in  front,  being  strong  and  on  a  j?  rrow  causeway,  the 
olan  of  attack  *'. U  ptcd  seems  to  have  been  this--',  .'urn  Antonia  bytakini] 
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and  which  was  al  J  but  i  miKm  A.  f  !'k '"  *''*  liS^'^^  San  Airtoriia, 
required  that  a  new  road  X,u  d  hi  pnt  ^rT??,'^  aJ**  '*"  »'''«•  H«^«ve* 

Valencia  Ts  s  5  "gl^Lsted  a   CamrT'^'T;  '"'"'*'  """^'^     O'"*-^' 

nia  atidContreras  with  hn^iJ^^; .        *  :^""*  "''"»  ""^forcing  both  AhUk 

Scott,  havi  g  nSe  a  „ei  «L"l!^^^^     *'''"\"  f?"" '''«  ««y  =  «"«!  General 

Lieutenants  Veaure^arraS'lwT'.n"  '^'  ^^^\  ^^  ^^P'»*"  »^«^.  ^''h 
onlhecontemDlatedrmLl.™  u       '^'   ""^  detached    Pillow's    divb    i 

ers,  a,Td  LieutT.Xt  CaireSr^  fatfcrv'of  m''^°  • ' Y'^  '^'"^  «*''-P""''d 
ets.  had  been  advanced    o  within  rZ^  mounta,„  howitzers  ancTrock 
ground,"  says  an  offiSr    •  «,^1  .h        ^  °^  *^®  nitrenchments.    «  The 
with  r«ck8.Yarge  and  small  ZtckwZT  T"'^'^  f"""  ""'""'y^  ««vered 
rilled  with  wat?r  ai^^JllS  ww7^m/P  ""^  ?"**  ''.^^''''^^  intersected  by  ditches 

-nd  with  pat£  of  comf  XichToTe^^^^^^  "'"""  ""?*' r*'*'"«  *«'«^«"y ' 
it  impeded  our  passHge  T  1  arXrt  h  ''*'  ?^'"y  ?  » ^irmishers  while 
murderous  fire  of  gr^pe  canister  1^  advaiured  but  slowly  under  a  most 
tiou."  '    P^'  '='*"'«'ef.  and  round  shot,  until  <t  got  into  posi- 

ha?r«'^trwh^ch""ts':' '^^^^^^^^^^   '"  ';'^^'  '^•'*'« '"-  «««->- 

"For  two  hours  "Ba«L  7h^  'I  *'®'"'y'  rendered  our  fire  nuiittorv' 

iron  and  lead  "w"ichae5'urtUfu;'l°^  '^I'P'  •""«''  ^"^  «^' ""  «^' 
aid  flat  down  to  avoid  thoTormLJ?^**'-  ^'  '"'^'^  discharge  they 
At  the  end  of  thaJt^me  two  J?  the  1 ,1^  'PT*^  "**  "^  '.""^  ^^«  K""« 

during  which  time  ortrooJfma^ntaiS^.h^^^^^^    '^"•"  "''!l"'  ^'^^^^  ''«"™' 
seve.  fire,  and  successVu.f;  ^Zl^S'tlS^ZT^  ^tnV;:? 

h;r!;rryni'sti'n:?'b';:rr  S^^^^^^  -->-•     T.e 

colunitis  without  l«inir  mowed  dornhu  .JL  u  !  "^y"  .""'''  ""^  <^''«'"ff«  '" 
without  being  succeKrassaifed  bv^ii  m"*'*'*'""  batteries,  nor  in  line 
the  junction  5f  Airrher  re  .Ket^nt^^^^^^  ^Z^TVlT^^^u  "^^  '='''  "«■ 
rived  at  will)   the  »en/ral  in  «hi  r  i  .  »  <^aP't"l  (which  till  now  ar 

church  or(Wra^"oT  he  roid  leading:;'?*"*  '"r^'^^'y  ^"«  '"""'«'  «"*' 

'ol«n.ce«,  eomp^si:rthe  trrg^le'^of^Ge'i::;!  sliuj^  ^,t'  ''""'"•« 
..     -      -  -   -  _.g.^»^.^  jjj,_j  ,j,  jjjjj  nsffiiciOH  ihu  road,     in  u,^. 
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mean  time,  the  brigades  of  Smith  and  Riley  had  advanced  ntill  further  and 
taken  post  m  rear  and  flank  of  the  enemy's  post  at  Conireras  ' 

It  was  determined  by  Scott  to  make  a  diversion  in  the  "morninfi  or 
earlier,  if  practicable,  in  front  of  Fort  Conireras,  while  the  briffades  of 
Smith  and  Riley  should  attack,  and  Shields  should  cut  off  the  advance  of 
reinforcements,  or  the  retreat  of  the  defeated  through  ihe  hamlet  on  the 
road.     This  purpose  was  carried  out. 

The  darkness  and  heavy  rain  impeded  the  troops,  and  rendered  the 
transmission  of  orders  so  difficult,  that  the  attack  on  the  enemy,  which 
had  been  planned  for  the  dawn  of  day,  did  not  commence  till  a  later  hour 
About  four  o'clock  the  troops  of  Riley  and  Smith,  which  had  occupied  the 
hamlet  and  road  during  the  night,  defiled  into  their  position  in  rear  of  the 
enemy,  by  a  ravine  covered  by  orchards  and  corn-fields.  The  nature  of 
the  ground  facilitated  this  operation.  The  batteries  and  intrenched  camn 
of  Valencia  were  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  toward  the  east  or  south-east  so 
as  to  command  the  road,  it  being  the  great  object  to  defend  the  roads 
which  led  to  the  city.  The  volcanic  and  rocky  formation  here  made 
several  little  eminences,  with  ravines  between.  In  this  instance  there 
were  other  eminences  in  l!ie  rear  still  higher.  'J'he  brigade  of  Kilev 
passed  through  an  orchard  into  the  ravine  behind  Valencia,  so  as  to  be 
out  of  sight  of  Valencias  corpi,  and  yet  occupy  a  position  near  to  him 
in  his  rear.  The  brigade  of  Smith  followed.  That  .if  Cadwallader  had 
already  taken  position  in  rear  of  these,  as  a  support,  while  Shields'  was 
held  in  reserve— taking  the  place  of  Smith's  men,  in  the  village  of  Con- 
ireras, and  undertaking  to  hold  that  against  Ihe  approach  of  the  Mexican 
mam  army  fron'  the  city,  or,  in  case  Valencia  was  defeated,  to  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  ihe  ci  y.  He  was  accompanied  also  by  the  13th  regiment,  uudei 
Colonel  iMorgaii. 

At  six  A.  M.  the  arrangements  for  battle  were  all  made.  When  the 
word  was  given,  our  men  sprang  up  in  rear  and  on  both  flanks  of  the 
astonished  Mexicans :  rushed  over  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  dashed  pell- 
mell  into  the  intrenchments !  Nothing  could  resist  them ;  the  batteries 
were  taken ;  the  army  of  Valencia  driven  out  in  utter  rout,  and  its  flyiiia 
remnants  pursued  on  the  road  to  Mexico!  So  admirable  were  the  dispo- 
sitions, and  so  impulsively  energetic,  that  the  battle  was  ended  almost  as 
soon  as  begun.  The  actual  conflict  lasted  but  seventeen  mmules!  Tlia 
pursuit  was  for  hours.     The  results  were  gigantic. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  enemy  (wht>,  previous  to  the  assault,  were  ignorant 
of  Ihe  American  forces  in  the  ravine)  had  commenced  a  heavy  fire  on 
Shields'  brigade  in  the  hamlet.  This,  however,  ceased  when  the  charge 
was  made  by  Riley.  Shields  then  ordered  his  brigade,  co, posed  of  the 
New  York  and  South  Carolina  regiments,  into  the  road,  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  such  of  Valencia's  corps  as  passed  that  way.  In  this  they 
succeeded.  Large  parlies  of  the  enemy  were  met  by  ihe  fire  of  these 
regiments,  and  either  scattered  through  the  fields  or  made  prisoners.  At 
ihis  point  on  ihe  road  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  were  taken,  of  whom 
iwenly-five  were  officers,  and  among  the  latter  was  General  Nicholas 
Meiiduza. 

'I'hd  victory  of  Conireras  was  brilliant  and  decisive.  The  aggrrgafe 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  seven  hundred  killed,  about  one  thousand  woiiiided, 
eight  hundred  and  thirteen  prisoners,  of  whom  eighty-eight  were  oflicers 
{including  four  gencfrals),  twenty-two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  seven  hun- 
dred pack-mules,  and  an  immense  number  of  small-arms,  shots,  shells, 
and  ammunition.  But  the  most  important  loss,  to  an  experienced  military 
eye,  was  that  of  one  of  the  strong  posilitma  by  which  the  roads  to  Mexico 
were  commanded,  and  in  conswjiience  of  which  Sail  An'onia  was  turned, 
and  CInirubusco  attacked  in  flank.  It  was  only  two  miles  from  the  point 
where  ShieUs  captured  Meudoza  to  San  Angel,  aud  but  three  uiilva  (by 
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those  who  fled  from  Smre'rrs  Sil  £  "*;  constantly  angmented  by 
by  the  MexicansTa  the  ce  n  e  of  a  fiefi  wo7L'T°"  ^'^^  ^'^'^"  P'""^^^ 
and  at  the  commencement  of  ^Lcaui;H?ieadin.r^ot2^^^  Coyhoacan. 
of  the  c  ty,  and  which  had  m  h*.  n^coi^  t  ? "  *®'**""*  *<>  ^ne  wpsieriJ  gate 
hacienda  consisted  o  a  stin«  w^n  ^^^"'^  **"""»  *""  "^«  ^a'J-  '*his 
building  hiBrr.han"LwTanrir„'iT'^\'''^  *''*'^'^  was  a  stone 
outside  walls  were  d  erc^d  f^r  firil  L°"  '=''"'■*'*'  '"«?''«'•  ^f"*"  C'lher.  The 
hundred  ya  ds  in  reSr  and  to  thi^fJ""^"  upon  assailants.  About  ihrel 
intersection  of  the  causeway  '''  ^'''  '^'  ^^""^  "^  '''«  ^'^<^Se,  at  the 

ed°tha!'rheT.=f  tX  SV^S  Vw*iA"e ''  ^^^  ^""^'  --*- 
from  San  Antonia  to  Mexico  the  bL,X,if  ni^  f^^'  causeway  road 
ceeded  to  the  attack  of  rntonia  Tl  f  nl.  L?  '^^  ^"^  ^'"'^'"''^  P'"- 
of  troops,  now  driven  f^omC^nU^eas'^  and  wir"^^^ 
groitnd  about  it,  could  be  tur^ied  Wd.nLlv  rolnnT/Jf'^^^ 
conducted  by  Cantain  Mnsnn  nf  h«  .,  ^^'  t.olonel  Clarke's  br  gade, 
of  the  topoeraphB^o?ps  turned  rKf""''  ,»"d  Lieutenant  HardcLtle 
left,  and  came 'J.uronThT  hi7;ld  «  ftfe.^eC  "^  "v^^  ^  «-''*^.P  '»  the 
garrison  had  retreated,  and  were  now  r..7?^fh  .  ^l  '"^""  '""«•  »he 

column  of  Clarke.     The  brigade  of  7.1.?  '''f  '^•'"  '^  ^y  ^''«  a'lvancing 

the  remains  of  the  Mexican  imv-lwlH.'''/^  P"""  ^^"^y  ^""^  Pui-^ied 
through  San  Angel  Th  s  natSL  I  T'/V^'L'"'^^^^^  ^"^  ^"""wed 
actions  on  the  same  fidd^  and  so  cfe.rfv l'"'^  '^^  ^"'^  '"^^  '«'"  di«""ct 
cannon-shot  at  .he  cenf";  o  conte  '  %S'""'''  '''  '°  ^-^  *""'"  '""f" 
du  punt,  attacked  by  the  fire?  cSm  ;,..7  tf  ^^""^  respectively,  the  t^te 

and  hacienda,  attac^k'dVyletXlS^^^ 

M.  h"ld'weS  were'ritL-^'.^'T  ''f  dSrtnt '^/J^^ns  from  .he 
8ame  ci.-cuiTof  auTck  At  t'^rsame 'I!?J"'m  '"^^'""''^^  ""'  *'""»  '^^" 
(strongly  reinA.rced)  the  b  ig^L  o  W  Lz  'a  'po^S'^h  "  h  ^t"'""''""'^" 
from  San  Angel,  and  the  principal  div.S-ifsl^  a  ^"'''"'  ''"'"P' 
a     prepared   for  Iwitln   l.i«    X'      "'^'S'O"*  oJ  Santa  Anna's  army  wrre 

de  Churubuscoras  ifa  n?elu  rdWer^^H^'^'k""?  "'"?  '^?  ^"^^  "^  ''""'» 
land,  with  Smith's  lidu  b-  tSn  t  J^\  '  ''^  ''"»'*^«  °f  <^o"o"^^J  Gar- 
road  directly  up  to  the  t^e  5  n '  ^  ^'^r, '''""!  "  ""'«  ^'^  '^^  "«'"  "^  "'• 
l'">g  line  of  iSiUrv  rhrur.  P"'"'  7''^^  advanced  under  the  fire  of  a 
r-'cfly  on  tL  r    d    knrl    h  J       ''"^''^''  "^'*'"«*'«'^  «l  '^e  same  time,  di- 

regim^rs,  ar.d";fe'wToV'L?j;;"3,:Sily'r?H  ''  r  "^V'"^  '^'^ 
charge  of  both  .mall-arm.  aTd  can^^^'^Z  .J'te J  ^:— «'-«  c"- 
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perpendicularly,  suffered  greatly  from  the  fire  of  batteries  at  tlie  brif^pe. 
head.  At  length,  the  line  in  front  of  Garland's  column  gave  way,  am! 
made  a  rapid  retreat  to  Mexico.  The  t6te  du  pont  Wiis  reached  by 
Clarke's— its  deep  ditch  was  crossed  by  the  5th  and  8th  infantry— tho 
parapets  stormed— and  one  of  the  most  formidable  defences  of  Mexico 
crowned,  by  its  capture,  the  third  action  of  the  memorable  80ih  of  August. 

In  the  mean  while,  a  yet  more  ac-live,  bloody,  and  eventful  action  took 
place,  t(»  the  left  of  Worth's  line,  in  the  attack  of  what  may  be  called  the 
citadel  of  Churubusco,  the  fortification  at  the  hacienda,  before  described. 
Tho  dispositions  were  rapidly  made,  and  as  quickly  executed.  The  troops 
moved  regularly  and  gallantly  into  their  places,  and  the  battle  of  Churu- 
busco was  commenced,  which,  for  three  hours,  was  vigorously  maintained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  batteries  of  San  Pablo  was  placed  the  company  of 
St.  Pairick's,  formed  out  of  deserters  from  the  American  army.  These 
men  fought  desperately  and  skilfully,  causing  th«  deaths  of  many  of  the 
assailants,  and  delaying  the  capture  of  the  post. 

It  was  iM>w  two  hours  and  a  half  from  the  commencement  of  the  battle 
by  the  division  of  Twiggs,  when  the  tete  du  pont  gave  way  before  the 
storming  parties  of  Worth.  The  enemy  were  driven  out  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  the  larger  part  of  Worth's  and  Pillow's  divisions  crossed 
the  bridge  and  followed  in  vigorous  pursuit.  Captain  Larkin  Smith  and 
Lieutenant  Snelling  of  the  8ih  infantry,  howeve-,  seized  upon  a  field, 
piece,  and  fired  upon  the  church,  or  citadel.  'I'hv  furious  battle  at  thai 
point  still  continued :  but  in  half  an  hour  more— just  three  hours  from 
the  commencement— the  citadel  (San  Pablo)  was  entered,  sword  in  hand, 
by  two  companies  of  the  3d  infantry  under  Captains  Alexander  and  J.  M. 
Smith,  with  Lieutenant  Shepler.  At  the  same  moment  the  white  flag  had 
been  exhibited,  and  Captain  Alexander  received  the  surrender,  and  hoisted 
on  the  balcony  the  flags  of  the  gallant  3d  infantry. 

The  brigades  of  Pierce  and  Shields,  supported  by  the  rifles,  had  en- 
countered, to  the  rear  of  the  works  of  Churubusco,  four  thousand  Mexi- 
can infantry  supported  by  three  thousand  cavalry.  Hotly  and  furiously 
did  the  battle  rage  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  citadel  (church)  of  Churubusco  the  brave  Generals  Rincon  and 
Anaya,  with  hundreds  of  others,  were  taken  prisoners.  Tims  had  the 
army  of  Scott  at  Contreras,  Antonia,  the  Tete  du  Pont,  Churul)usco,  and 
in  the  field,  five  times  in  one  day,  defeated  the  enemy  in  sight  of  the 
capital  of  Mexico. 

After  the  close  of  this  day — one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals 
of  war— General  Scott  proceeded  towards  Tacubaya,  but  on  the  way  was 
inet  with  propositions  for  peace.  This  was  the  2«th  of  August,  and  that 
night  General  Scott  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  archiepiscopai  palace  of 
Mexico,  the  city  being  within  his  grasp.  He,  however,  wailed  quietly  till 
the  morning,  moved  by  a  noble  sentiment  of  humanity,  which  will  be  a 
crown  of  glory  upon  hjs  brow  when  the  bays  of  battle  have  all  faded  and 
withered.  The  next  day  negotintions  wore  commenced,  and  were  contin- 
ued in  an  unsatisfactory  manner  to  the  6lh  of  September,  when  General 
Scott  gave  notice  to  General  Santa  Anna  of  certain  violations  of  tiie  ar- 
mistice havnig  been  committed  by  the  Mexicans,  and  was  repiiet'  to  by 
similar  allegations  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  The  next  day  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  negotiations  had  failed,  and  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities.  During  thepending  of  ne- 
gotiations twenty-nine  Irishmen,  who  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  and  were  taken  in  arms  against  us  at  Churubusco,  were  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  sixteen  of  them  hung  as  traitors. 

On  th<?  7th  of  SJeptember  a  general  reconnuisance  of  the  city  was  made, 
with  a  view  to  carrying  it  by  assault,  and  of  the  formidable  defences  in  from 
of  Tacubaya,  comiQanding  the  principal  causeway  vn<i  the  aqueduct  sup. 
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nni  and  fortified  buiWi Jg^ofc^'e'puUenec  InH^^''^''^^^  "'^^th  werTlh; 

off  to  the  east,  and  runs,  nbomtTZes  T\.ZT^r  T'^^^y  '""•*"«=''«» 
cubaya  road  entered  the  San  Cosmn  i!!,Ji  ^  "l' '°  ""*  ^'^y.  'I'he  Ta- 
on.  These  causeways  were  the  o?inHn»?7^' "'^"'  ***"  "'"«»  fui-'her 
cannon  of  OhepultcpJc  ^8  15^^1  "'^n"^'  V°  ""«  *="y'  »»d  th.. 
first  thing  to  be  done  th<  .^Sr-  .      "®'"  ^^  **"  *"» »''«  city  ifself.    The 

The  only^accessible  aeoV^£uSeiV«s^''  '^'.''f'  "'^^^hepultcpec* 

wooded  slope.     At  the  foot  of  thS  ^^nt  °^ 

IS  El  Molino del  Rev,  a  hi«h  stoni  h.  w!,?  '  .''Jj"'"'"ff  'he  Krove  of  ir^es, 
was  strongly  gnrrisoned  *  A  u  L  t?.  1,^  ^'  *''*>  'o^ers  at  tT,e  end.  This 
Mata,  a  81,%;  building  8omewtatsimikr\L'''L°'^  •*^'  **°'""*  '«  ^«««  d* 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  on  ihTrL'  ^"^'  'iH  "'  8"-«"gly  armed. 
Molino  dd  Key  commenced  hv  tS,  fi™°""r?."^  '^«  S'^"'  'he  attack  upon 
time  the  st,.rming  J^^my  SinVin  J""«  "^""Rf '«  bat.ery-at  the  sam? 
from  their  field-Uater  Js,  about  s  J  htJrT^  "^  ^'1.''=""  "'"'"'•''•ymen 
the  midst  of  a  terrible  fi  e     The  Lxi™  yf-^^.^-'^th  of  El  Molino.  in 
the  Aniericnn  force,  rallied  and  resiS^H'  PfT'*'"'«  'he  sn.iilh.ess  of 
of  the  fourteen  Americarofficers  i,  n  .  ./"^     fire  strikingdown  eleven 
«  moment  they  regained  poSessionnr  ^    "?^"'><^«'J  »•>  the  charge.     For 
by  a  battHli..n  of  Feserve  aS  ihTLin,^''''"  •^",""''^''  ^"'^  ^''"«  repulsed 
Rey  itself  had  been  ca^ri^rbytafS^^^^^^  Meanwhile  MoliL  del 

fallen,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  reSnncf.^^^^^^    '"^  ^"*''  ^^  '^^''»  ^^'^ 

These  feats  having  been  actomnlkhiH  'j^'  k  '^"V'  ""''•'  •''"»"'  "P- 
entirely  useless  to  the  Mexicaiis  S t^  '  '""^  "'T  '^^'■'""^^«  ••«'"l«red 
of  General  Scott,  fell  back  upo  "r.c  '  „T'  """""ll^S  '»  ^he  direction. 
encou,.t<.,s  of  the  war  a  Jo^s  of  tieaHv T^  r"!F  '.^"^"'"^ '"  ''^^^^  «««««• 

the  final  assault  decided  o.,.  Tl"e  seS  V^.  I  :*'*'•«.«"  c«'npleted,  and 
southwestern  gates  by  the  Chem.l^^n!^  "^  detertrmicd  to  attack  the 
enemy,  a  tnasLd  mo^vemetu  wfs  Lrnn  '^"'^7^^  *"  ^«"'^«  'he 

which  took  place  by  daylS       At  ,.iah  T^  ""  "'*'  ^""  ^'"o"'"  g:"e.s, 
gasred  in  this  movemetft  w^o  w.lSi ,  Jn'^' ^^^^ 
maud  the  fortress  of  ChemdieDec      A.  /  '  7"','^" "«>•"'«  erected  to  com- 
and  continued  during  the  S  Kv  k      '^''•^''^^^^  "'«y  '^""'nienced  firing, 
fire  from  the  etiem^  At  ni,  e  Sock  tL^'r?""'^  by  a  „03j  d,,^,,^,^  »• 
■tormc.Hnmenced.and  in  a  few  hm^«  .h!     ""'  "»"'■"'"?'  «be  assault  by 
of  Chepultepec  w/ts  in  ,he  Eds  S"  our  ^^''""''^.'"JP'^^''"*''"  '■'"•'^^^ 
army  in  full  Vlighl  for  the  city    Tt  he  subn  B%"'"1^"'"  *""'«  ^'^^'"'^ 
WHsma.le.hnt  only  for  a  few  mint  tes    m.?^?/    V."  pV^"'"  »"""'«'■  """'d 
the  American  ar.ny  rested  beTni.:  «'"  "^  «'ffbt  o'clock  In  rhe  evening 
duylight  on  the  mCiheallJj  "";^''?"'.'-l  «'»"«  of  Me.xico.     At 
Scott  and  informed  h  m  tha7boih  T.f«  ^  ""^  '^''"""'  ^"*'*"J  '»f^'"'  <'«"eral 
out  during  the  night,   nd  deria    iL  '    ^"^•"/""•'"t  h.U  army  had  n.a.c|„.d 
'hat.  as  the  city  LJ  bcoif  vi^tu  fl? v  iuT  "^  '^''P""'''t*'"'-     The  reply  «a, 
would  con,e  .nul^r  noSn«"av  '  JurU  !.^'J'7"^^''\^"y  ''«^""''  '»'«'" '"y 
't«elf.     The  general  the     gave  order*;  ".f.  w^hH'''  '^T''  "'  ""P"""  "P*'" 
and  occupy  the  city.     These  di?ectimJ  u,  J  '  ^"'"'.^"""'»"  '«'  "''*'""'^« 
-t  seven  oV;h,ck.  a.  m  .  IhrJta^  !^J  T.      "'^  "^''y*"^  *'"'  »'''""y  =  and 
lace  of  Mexico.  '  ""  ""**  ""P«»  '"'«  "bovo  the  Naltoiial  IV 

U'rirc  ?r.;;'ot"MeLf :""  """'""^  °' ""'  — "• « 

AT  .,        /f^'"ig'>nrt«ri  of  H,  Armm  ) 

*     n.uduvc,  ijjis  giunoui  ttru»v  huivied, 
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on  the  morning  of  the  Uth,  the  colours  of  the  United  Stated  on  the  walls 
of  this  piilace. 

The  victory  of  the  Rth,  at  the  Molino  del  Rev,  was  followed  by  daring 
recoiinaisances  un  the  part  of  our  distinguished  engineers — ('HptHJii  Lee, 
Lieutennnta  Beauregard,  Stevens,  and  Tower;  Major  Sm.th,  senior,  being 
sick,  and  Captain  Mason,  third  in  rank,  wounded.  Their  operations  were 
directed  principally  to  the  south — towards  the  gates  of  the  I'iedad,  iSan 
Angel  (Ninn  Perdido),  San  Antonio,  and  the  Paseu  de  ta  Viga. 

This  city  stands  on  a  slight  swell  of  ground,  near  the  centre  of  an  ir- 
regular basin,  and  is  girdled  witli  a  ditch  in  its  greater  extent— a  navigable 
canal  <tf  great  breadth  and  depth— very  difficult  to  bridge  in  the  pri'seiics 
of  an  enemy,  and  serving  at  once  for  drainage,  custoni-housu  purposes, 
and  military  defence  ;  leaving  eight  entrances  or  gates,  over  arches,  each 
of  which  we  found  defended  by  a  system  of  strong  works,  thai  seemed 
to  require  nothing  but  some  men  and  guns  to  be  impregnable. 

Outside  and  within  the  crossfires  ofthose  gates,  we  found  to  the  south 
other  obstacles  but  little  less  formidable.  All  the  approaches  near  the 
city  are  over  elevated  causeways,  cut  in  many  places  (to  oppose  m),  and 
flanked  on  both  sides  by  ditches,  also  of  unusual  dimensions.  'Ilie  nu- 
merous cross-roads  an  flanked  in  like  maimer,  having  bridges  at  the  in- 
tersections, recently  broken.  The  meadows  thus  checkered  are.  more- 
over, in  many  places,  under  water  or  marshy  ,  for,  it  will  be  leineinbered, 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  wet  sea.son,  though  with  less  rain  ihaii  usual, 
and  we  could  not  wait  for  the  fall  of  the  iieiglibouring  lakes,  and  ilie  con- 
sequent drainage  of  the  wet  grounds  at  the  edge  of  the  city- the  lowest 
in  the  whole  basin. 

After  a  close  personal  survey  of  the  southern  gates,  covered  by  Pillow's 
division  and  Uiley's  brigade  of  Twigg.s'— with  four  limes  our  iininberb 
concentrated  in  our  immediate  front — I  determined  on  the  Ijili  to  avoid 
that  net-work  of  obstacles,  and  to  seek,  by  a  sudden  diversion  to  the 
southwest  and  west,  les.s  unfavourable  approaches. 

To  economize  the  lives  of  our  gallant  oflkers  and  men,  as  well  as  to 
ensure  success,  it  became  indispensable  that  this  resolution  should  be 
long  masked  from  the  enemy ;  and  again,  that  the  new  movement,  when 
discovered,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  feint,  and  the  old  as  indicating  uur 
true  and  ultimate  point  of  attack. 

Acc(»rdiiigly,  on  the  spot,  the  llth,  I  ordered  Qnitmairs  division  from 
Coyhoacan,  to  join  Pillow,  by  daylight,  before  the  southorii  gutes,  and  then 
that  the  two  major-generals,  with  their  divisions,  should,  by  tiiglu,  proceed 

Stwo  miles)  lo  join  me  at  Tacubaya,  where  1  was  quartered  with  Worth's 
ivision.  Twiggs,  with  Kiley's  brigade  and  Captains  Taylor  and  Step- 
toe's  fleld  bnttenes — the  latter  of  13-pounders — was  left  in  front  of  ihu^e 
gates,  to  munosuvre,  to  threaten,  or  to  make  false  attacks,  in  order  to  oc 
cupy  and  deceive  the  enemy.  Twiggs'  other  brigade  (Smiths)  was  left 
at  supporting  distance,  in  the  rear,  at  San  Angel,  till  the  niornintj:  of  the 
13'h-  and  also  to  support  our  aeneral  depot  at  Miscoac.  The  Kiniiiigein 
against  the  south  was  admirably  executed  throughout  the  ^-..Mli  and  down 
to  the  afternoon  of  the  13th,  when  it  was  loo  iate  for  the  enemy  Ui 
recover  from  ihe  eflects  of  h\'*  ildiision. 

The  first  step  in  the  new  inoveiueni  was  to  carry  Chepultepcc,  a  nalit 
ral  and  isolated  UKmnd,  of  great  elevation,  strongly  fortilied  at  iIh  base, 
on  itK  acclivities,  and  heights.  Uesides  a  numennis  garrison,  here  was 
the  military  college  of  Ute  republic,  with  a  large  number  of  Hiih-lipulen- 
ants  and  other  students.  Those  works  were  within  direct  gunsliol  of 
the  village  of  T-icubwya,  and  until  carried,  we  could  not  approach  tho  city 
on  the  west,  witlu)ul  making  a  circi'it  too  wide  and  too  liazardonx. 

in  the  course  of  the  «ain«  night  (that  of  the  llth)  heavy  hattrri^k 
within  easy  ranges,  were  established.     No.  t,  ou  our  right,  under  Uia 
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jrrny'  Li'u,s.''A™„r  *,'„'j'';s7£r"a''  Ui"  s-  -»'. '- «»- 

Lieutenant  Hajrner.  ordnanJ—hn.h  !..    '' .^''u^^k^'  con.inan.M  by 

•nd  c«,„i„,c,ed  by  .l»m  wuh  ihE  Jh,  .5',""''  '^"f".'"  ''"'•  '"1""" 
of  .Lose  c,>r,»  and'lheTriulefy  "='"«"«  "f  ">»  young  offlcen 

Q...tmau   wal,  notice  that  the  concerted  Si  was  XJ     ."/."  ''•''' '" 
U<.ih  columns  now  advanced  with  an  al.u'n  v  .L.  "  '"'  «'"'"'• 

..^rK'.^l^x^1^o=^x':74n*d;^dlW■^•T" 


"m^^ 
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The  broken  acclivity  was  still  to  be  ascended,  and  a  strong  redoubt 
midway,  lo  be  carried,  before  reaching  the  castle  on  the  iieights.  'I'he 
advance  of  our  brave  men,  led  by  brave  officers,  though  necessarily  slow, 
was  unwavernig,  over  rocks,  chasms,  and  mines,  and  under  the  hottest 
fire  of  cannon  and  musketry.  The  redoubt  now  yielded  to  resistless 
valour,  and  the  shouts  that  followed  announced  to  the  rastic  the  fate  that 
impended.  The  enemy  were  steadily  driven  from  shelter  to  shelter. 
The  retreat  allowed  not  ti^ie  to  fire  a  single  mine,  without  the  certainty 
of  blowing  up  friend  and  foe.  Those  who  at  a  distance  attempted  to  ap- 
ply matches  to  the  long  trains,  were  shut  down  by  our  men.  There  was 
death  below,  as  well  as  above  ground.  At  length  the  ditch  and  wall  of 
the  main  work  were  reached  ;  the  8<;aling  ladders  were  brought  up  and 
planted  by  the  stormmg  parties ;  sunte  of  the  daring  spirits  first  in  the 
assault  were  cast  down,  killed  or  wounded ;  but  a  lodgment  was  soon 
made  ;  streams  of  heroes  followed  ;  all  opposition  was  overcome,  and  se- 
veral of  our  regimental  colours  flung  out  from  the  upper  walls,  amidst 
long-continued  shouts  and  cheers,  which  sent  dismay  into  the  capital. 
No  scene  could  have  been  more  animating  or  glorious. 

Major-general  Quitman,  nobly  supported  by  Brigadier-generals  Shields 
and  Smith  (P.  F.),  his  other  officers  and  men,  was  up  with  the  part  as- 
signed  him.  Simultaneously  with  the  movement  on  the  we:?t,  he  had  gal- 
lantly  approached  the  southeast  of  the  same  works,  over  a  causeway 
with  cuts  and  batteries,  and  defended  by  an  army  strongly  posted  out- 
side, to  ihe  east  of  the  works.  Those  formidable  obstacles  Quitman  had 
lo  face,  with  but  little  shelter  for  his  troops  or  space  for  inanoeuvring. 
Deep  ditches  flanking  the  causeway  made  it  difliculi  to  cross  on  either 
aide  into  the  adjoining  meadows,  and  these  again  were  iniersected  by 
other  ditches.  Smith  and  his  brigade  had  been  early  thrown  out  to  make 
aswet'p  to  the  right,  in  order  to  present  a  front  against  the  enemy's  line 
(outside),  and  to  turn  two  intervening  batteries  near  the  fool  of  Clicpul- 
tepec.  This  movement  was  also  intended  to  support  Quitman's  storming 
parties,  both  on  the  causeway.  The  first  of  these,  furnished  by  Twiggs' 
division,  was  commanded  in  succession  by  Captain  Casey,  2d'  iiifaiiiry, 
and  Captain  Paul,  7th  infantry,  alter  Casey  had  been  severely  wounded ; 
and  the  second,  originally  under  the  gallant  Major  Twiggs,  marine  corps, 
killed,  and  then  Caprain  Miller,  2d  Pennsylvaniii  volunteers.  The  .storm 
Ing  party,  now  commanded  by  Capain  Paul,  seconded  by  Captain  Holierts 
of  the  rifl»>s,  Lieutenant  Stewart,  and  others  of  the  same  n-giinent.  Smith's 
brigade,  carried  the  two  batteries  in  the  road,  took  some  guns,  with  many 
prisoners,  and  drove  the  enemy  posted  behind  in  support.  The  Now 
York  and  South  Carolina  volunteers  (Shields'  brigade),  and  V.w  2d  Pemisyl- 
VHiiia  v<iltiiueers,  all  on  the  left  of  Quitman's  line,  together  with  portions 
of  his  sionning  parties,  crossed  Ihe  meadows  in  front,  under  a  heavy  fire, 
and  entered  ihe  outer  enclosure  of  Chepultepec  just  in  time  to  join  m  the 
final  assault  from  the  west. 

Besides  Major-generals  Pillow  and  Quitman,  Brigadier-generals  Shields, 
Smith,  and  Cadwallader,  the  following  are  the  officers  and  corps  most 
distinguished  in  those  brilliant  operatioini:  The  vt)liigeur  regiin  -ni  in  two 
delaclinuiiis,  commanded  respectively  by  Colonel  Andrews  and  Lieuicm- 
ani-col(Miel  Johnstone— 'he  latter  niosily  in  the  lead,  ac(roinpiiiiii<l  by 
Major  Caldwell;  Captains  Barnard  and  Biddle,  of  the  sanu'  regiineni— the 
former  the  first  to  plant  a  regimental  colour,  and  the  latter  amontr  the  first 
in  the  assault;  the  siorminff  party  of  Worth's  division,  under  Capliiin 
McKrnzie,  ad  artillery,  with  Lieutenant  Seldon,  8ih  infantry,  early  on  the 
Inddsr  and  badly  wmiiided  ;  Lieutenant  Armistead,  «lli  infantry,  the  first 
to  leap  into  the  ditcn  to  plant  a  ladder;  Lieutenant  Bodirers  ol  the  4th 
and  J.  P.  .Smith  of  the  5th  infantry— both  mortally  wcniiided ,  .:.  oili  in- 
Ittiitrv,  under  Colonel  Uunsum,  who  wa»  killed  while  Kulluniiy  Itiuding  ilia' 
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C  Wc&riiVhXtJS^^^  -der  Liente„a„t-co,„„el  Howard  and 
redoubt,  mid^Hy  uplhta^euvitv     c^i^^  cnrried  the 

vision)  consisting  of  the  5th  8th^  and  naif  o?fK'"''1,fK''"*"'^*  (^"--"''s  '^'^ 
try,  commanded  respectively  bvCanffrL'*''  0'\'/?'ni«"ts  of  i'lfan- 
and  Lieutenant  KdwarS,nLnLS,ettr^^^^^  '^^•'°';  »^o"«go"iery, 

ants  Longstrect  (badly  wCnded  jJivani  n'TnV""^"''^''^*'^"'^^*'  '^'•^"'«"- 
Merchant.  the  last  three  ofTheflthinl.?.*''  ^°'°"'^  '"  i"'"'^)'  P'^l^e".  and 
marines,  New  YoXsouthCam?^^^^^^^^^  portions  of  the  United  States 

delayedViththeTrSn(QutmaKb 

arrived  just  in  time  to  oar  r  S  in  ^hi  ^     ,    •'"'engagement  below 

larly  a  detachmerundSr  Ste„a  U  keld"  Npw  v'^  I''"  '«'«'"«-P»"icu 
ing  of  a  company  of  the  saZ  whh  ,\.  V  "'•^°'"''  volunteers,  consist- 
nJnt,  a  por  ion  of  the  8tS^mi,r  5rwi'"'*"'.'*'J.  *"**  ""other  detach- 
Qnitman)>M,Q"er  Uemenair&S/oH  iL^^.*'«<'  '^'r'«'°"'  «*'^^"'»  ^^ith 
Gantt,  7lh  infantry  ^'eele,2d  inftintry,  alter  the  fall  of  Lieutenant 

bauejies  Nos 'f  2  ^*'I?f  J"'' '°  ''.'''^^  '^'  '^^"^■ve  effect  of  the  heavy 
at  £V'u;a  S  a^tUleV  assUTbTf  t?^  those  excellent  officers.  Ca'-J^ 
nsownrompany    SaifXmk^^^^  Benjamin  and  Porter  of 

assisted  by  KeLnan?  I  us^S    ..h  Ir^lf."'""""*  Anderson,  id  artillery. 

HagnerandStoneTSeorrLe  anrt?^^^^^^  ^  volnnteer;    LientenantJ 

the^hole  superintended  bf  Sta'in"H.^'     'S'  't^'^'^.'''  «"*."->;•• 


the  whole  superintended  by  Sain  Hu^er  TV  ''"^'T''^'^  ""^'''^''y-- 

-an  ofllcer  distinguLLd  ^  eve^rk  1.5  of  m  rh   "'I'l^  *''"'  '"" 
tzer  battery,  under  Lieutenant  R.„^  «r' k  "L?.^."''       ''«  mountain 


army- 
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10  be  parllcularf;  nienlioned      Ai  IS  .'    Ii  ''°  °,"^»""<:«. deserves,  also, 

Hooker,  assistant  adiutam  aeZ.^    1  ^.       ***'  ""^  enumerated:  Captain 
sively,  in   the  s!VS  Pi  low  3  C^  ^PP'^'^f '  «""««- 

anniery  (wounded),  chief  of  Quitm:  n^s'l   'caS  ,?'p''  '"'*^"'  '*"' 

Brigadier.geiierll  SmUh  °"''  '"'  ""■'"">■•  a«le  de-camp  lo 

my  fr..m  a  baUcrv  in   he  ro^T.nf  i  n  '"P"'"'  ""'»»>«'■«.  driving  the  ene- 

•ad  corps  nam  d  yLd  me;£    SJj^P'^a  ^1  ^^'^f '  ^'^  "'«^-«" 

er.  though  twice  w^oundercomiXd  on  duiyrt^Uhe  he.«'h%'w.r:'""''''"t 
Early  in  the  muriiiiifr  of  iIia  n.t.  i  .    '  """"ne  neigbts  were  carried. 

before  ,0  Major-gci  e  af  Wo    f  to'S,'  l'TZ'1  '■'"  ""'',"  "'  "'»  '"»'" 

the  n,o.eme,!,  „?  MiJor-geSlPife:^'  ™m  ot  S"  "ri"'",''' '"  '"'"'"'" 

re::i:i"'v?^tirbi^'cr'siH5%^^^^^^ 
S  So Jirs^'iii^-r^ .  S '— "7"-^^- ' 

to  Worth,  on  our  i-      "ite  fl-mriu\n      ?^i^^^  f'"'~'  'T  *''«'"«^t"""» 
antJ  to  proceed  i;.;'.,ii8lv  Iw  , i.'  Ohepuliepec  with  his  division, 

not  n/et  bv  ierrsnn^rS^.:..  ^1        T'\  **'  "*  "orlhern  base,  in  order,  if 
i«dy  of  ufoenemv^TI «..'"'  '"  ""'*'*''*'"  "'  '«  """^'''  *"  '•-'"r.  thai 
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Worth  promptly  advanced  with  his  remaining  brigade — Colonel  Gar 
land's— liieutenanl-colonel   C.   F.   Smith's   light   battalion— Lieutenant- 
colonel  Duncan's  field  battery— all  of  his  division — and  three  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  under  Major  Sumner,  which  I  had  just  ordered  up  to  Join  in 
the  movement. 

Having  turned  the  forest  on  the  west,  and  arriving  opposite  to  the  north 
centre  of  Chepuitepec,  Worth  came  up  with  the  troops  in  the  road,  undei 
Colonel  Trousdale,  and  aided,  by  a  flank  movement  of  a  part  of  Garland's 
brigade,  in  taking  the  one  gun  breastwork,  then  under  the  fire  of  Lieuten- 
ant Jackson's  section  of  Captain  Magruder's  field  battery.  Continuing  ti> 
advance,  this  division  passed  Chepuitepec,  attacking  the  right  of  the  ene- 
my's line,  resting  on  that  road,  about  the  moment  of  the  general  retrea* 
consequent  upon  the  capture  of  the  formidable  castle  and  its  outworks. 

Arriving  some  minutes  later,  and  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  castle,  th<> 
whole  field,  to  the  east,  lay  plainly  under  my  view. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Chepuitepec  to  the  capital — the  one  on  the 
right  entering  the  same  gate,  Belen,  with  the  road  frotn  the  south,  via  Pie- 
dad  ;  and  the  other  obliquing  to  the  left  to  intersect  the  great  western,  ot 
San  Cosmo  road,  in  a  suburb  outside  of  the  gate  of  San  Cosmo. 

Each  of  these  routes  (an  elevated  causeway)  presents  a  double  roadway 
on  the  sides  of  an  aqueiuct  of  strong  masonry  and  great  height,  resting 
on  open  arches  and  massive  pillars,  which  together  aHbrd  fine  points  both 
for  attack  and  defence.  The  sideways  of  both  aqueducts  are,  moreover, 
defended  by  many  strong  breastworks  at  the  gates,  and  before  rc.oliing 
them.  As  we  had  expected,  we  found  the  four  tracks  unusually  dry  and 
solid  for  the  season. 

Worth  and  Quitman  were  prompt  in  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy— the 
former  by  the  San  Cosmo  aqueduct,  and  the  latter  along  that  of  Ueien 
Kach  had  now  advanced  some  hundred  yards. 

Deeming  it  all  important  to  profit  by  our  successes,  and  the  consequent 
dismay  of  the  enemy,  which  ',ou!(i  not  be  otherwise  than  general,  1  hast- 
ened to  despatch  from  Chepuitepec — first  Clark's  brigade,  and  then  Cad- 
wallader's,  to  the  support  of  Worth,  and  gave  orders  that  tiie  necesshry 
heavy  giuis  should  follow.  Pierce's  brigade  was,  at  the  same  lime,  sent 
to  Quiimiin,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  I  caused  some  additional 
siege  pieces  to  be  added  to  his  train.  Then  after  designating  the  I5th 
infantry,  iiauer  Lieutenant-colonel  Howard — Morgan,  the  colonel,  had 
been  ditabled  by  a  wpund  at  Churubusco — as  the  garrison  of  Chepuitepec 
and  giving  directions  for  the  care  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  the  capuired 
ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  I  proceeded  to  Join  th3  advance  of  Worth, 
within  the  suburb,  and  beyond  the  turn  at  the  Junction  of  the  aqueduct 
with  the  great  highway  from  the  west  to  the  gate  of  San  ("osmo. 

At  this  Junction  of  roads,  we  first  passed  one  of  those  formidable  sys- 
tems of  city  defence,  spoken  of  aKtve,  and  it  had  not  a  gun! — a  strong 
proof,  1.  That  the  enemy  had  expected  us  to  fail  in  the  attack  upon  Che- 
puitepec, even  if  we  meant  any  thii'g  more  than  a  feint ;  2.  That,  in 
either  case,  we  d'jsigned,  in  his  bt'lie^  to  return  and  double  our  forcfii 
against  the  southern  gates — a  delusion  kept  up  by  the  active  demonstra- 
tions of  Twiggs  and  the  forces  posted  on  that  side  ;  and,  :.  That  advanc- 
ing rapidly  from  the  reduction  of  Chepuitepec,  the  enemy  had  not  time 
to  shift  guns — our  previous  captures  hud  left  hnn,  comparatively,  but  few— 
from  tlie  southern  gates. 

Within  those  disgarnishcd  works,  I  found  our  troops  engaged  in  a  strce* 
fight  Hgaitist  iho  enemy  posted  in  garJens.  at  windows,  and  on  house-top$ 
— all  flat,  with  parapets.  Worth  onlered  forward  ihe  mountain  howiticrs 
of  Chdwallader's  brigade,  preceded  by  skirmishers  and  pioneers,  with 
pickaxes  and  crowbars,  to  force  windows  and  floors, or  to  burrow  throu({n 
walla.     The  ui>sHilunts  were  soon  in  hu  c<j[Uiilily  of  position  fatal  to  the 


I 
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enemy.    By  eight  o  clock  in  the  eveninjr.  Worth  had  rnrri»^»      u 

III  tins  siibmb     According  to  my  ins  ruction/  hp  hi.        ^  \^°  bailcrics 

•ieire  guns  thirty  inioum  '  ''"  ''"y''*'".  "«''  our 

wi'it  s'i&ll'Jirj'cSrir  "■'  "'''T." """  Cosmo 

Helen  or  southwestern  ffate  in  order  tn  favn,,!  ,t,       ^  threaten  the 

knowing  that  the  strong  defenrp7«f^h«Ri  ^^  ">'*'"  a'^"^"^  l>y  Worth, 
guns  of  the  much  stroZer  fortress  cal  e5  ?h'«  A.^""?  ^"'^'^''y  ""der  the 

Grr'Eie":'{;;r  r  Z;;  Er  •' "v"^  ^^■""^" »'  ■-  --- 

UHli  Iho  dav  IH  ll™         !,  1  l«^«"»lll»  «ir«cied  liy  W.irlli  s  Id  Qiiiu 

"  Imr X,,  'd'  I  uThn':::,'''' '"'  ■  ""^""«  "''"ntaiion, "„,  .;^ 
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States,  and  the  spirit  of  the  age,  should,  in  my  opinion,  imperiously  de- 
tn»ud  and  impose. 

For  the  terms  so  imposed,  I  refer  the  department  to  subsequent  genera 
orders,  Nos.  287  and  289  (paragraphs  7,  8,  and  9  of  the  latter),  copies  of 
which  are  herewith  enclosed. 

At  the  termination  of  the  interview  with  ihe  city  deputation,  I  commu 
nicated,  about  daylight,  orders  to  Worth  and  Quitman  to  advance  slowlv 
and  cautiously  (to  guard  against  treachery)  towards  the  heart  of  tlie  city 
and  to  occupy  its  stronger  and  more  commanding  points.  Quitman  pro- 
ceeded  to  the  great  plaza  or  square,  planted  guards,  and  hoisted  the  co- 
lours of  the  United  Slates  on»tiie  national  palace,  containing  llie  i)<ilis  of 
congress  and  executive  departments  of  federal  Mexico.  In  tills  grateful 
service  Quitman  might  have  been  anticipated  by  Worthy  but  for  my  ex- 
press onlers,  halting  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  Alameda  (a  gret- n  park), 
within  three  squares  of  the  goal  of  general  ambition.  The  capital,  how- 
ever,  was  not  taken  by  any  one  or  two  corps,  but  by  the  talent,  the  sci- 
ence, the  gallantry,  the  prowess  of  this  entire  army.  In  the  glorious 
conquest  all  had  contributed,  early  and  powerfully,  the  killed,  the  wound- 
ed, and  the  fit  for  duly,  at  Vera  Cruz,  Gerro  Gordo,  Contreras,  San  Anto- 
nia,  Churubusco  (three  battles),  the  Molino  del  Rey,  and  Chepultepec,  ai) 
much  as  those  who  fought  at  the  gates  of  Belen  and  San  Cosmo. 

Soon  after  we  had  entered,  and  were  in  the  act  of  occupying  the  city, 
a  fire  was  opened  upon  us  from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  from  win- 
dows and  corners  of  streets,  by  some  two  thousand  convicts,  liberated 
the  night  before  by  the  flying  government,  joined  by,  perhaps,  as  many 
Mexican  soldiers,  who  had  disbanded  themselves,  and  thrown  off  their 
uniforms.  This  unlawful  war  lasted  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  in 
spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  was  not  put  down 
till  we  had  lost  many  men,  including  several  officers,  killed  or  wounded, 
and  had  punished  the  miscreants.  Their  objects  were  to  gratify  national 
hatred,  and  in  the  general  alarm  and  confusion  to  plunder  the  weylihy  in- 
habitants,  particularly  the  deserted  houses.  But  families  are  nov  ^ene- 
rally  returning ;  business  of  every  kind  has  been  resumed,  and  the  city  is 
already  tranquil  and  cheerful,  under  the  admirable  conduct  (with  excep- 
tions very  few  and  trifling)  of  our  gallant  troops. 

This  army  has  been  more  disgusted  than  surprised,  that  by  some  sinister 
process  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  at  home,  its  numbers  have  been, 
geiieraliy,  almost  trebled  in  our  public  papers,  beginning  at  Washington. 

Leaving,  as  we  all  feared,  inadequate  garrisons  at  Vera  Cruz,  Perote, 
and  Puebia,  with  much  larger  hospitals ;  and  beii.g  obliged,  most  reluct- 
antly, from  the  same  cause  (general  paucity  of  numbers),  to  abandon 
Jalapa,  we  marched  (August  7-10)  from  Puebia  with  only  10,738  rank  and 
file.  This  number  includes  the  garrison  of  Jalapa,  and  the  2429  men 
brought  up  by  Brigadier-general  Pierce,  August  6. 

At  Contreras,  Churubusco,  &c.  (August  20),  we  had  but  8497  men  en- 
gaged—after  deducting  the  garrison  of  San  Augustin  (our  general  depot), 
the  iiitennediate  sick  and  the  dead  ;  at  the  Molino  del  Key  (September 
8),  but  three  brigades,  with  some  cavalry  and  artillery— making  in  all 
3851  men-r-were  in  the  battle;  in  the  two  days— September  I'^lh  and 
l;Uh— our  whole  operating  force,  after  deducting,  again,  the  recent  killed, 
wounded,  and  sick,  together  with  the  garri.son  of  Miscoac  (the  then  gene- 
ral depot)  and  that  of  Tacubaya,  was  but  7180  ;  and,  finally,  after  deduct- 
ing the  new  garrison  of  Chepultepec,  with  the  killed  and  wounded  of  the 
two  days,  we  took  possession  (September  14th)  of  this  great  cauital  with 
less  than  flO*)0  men.  And  I  reassert,  upon  accumulated  and  unquestion- 
able evidence,  that,  in  not  one  of  those  conflicts  was  this  army  opposed 
by  fewer  Ui.;n  thret  and  a  half  times  its  numbers— in  several  of  lliera  by 
u  vot  greater  excess 
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A^GS'i'Slo^'fc  f^y^r^'^  •"  *''«  ''">"  «f  Mexico  r 

odd  thousand  meL-tosted^SrXSX  the  beginning)  tHrTj 

or  More  formidable  defences  o75atnrr«^J^  PO»>t«on8,  behind  intrenchrrcnti 
number,  more  than  7000  officers  and  meSf taken  JJS'nSor ""'"''  '•  '"^ 
officers,  including  thirteen  eenemls.  of  whom  th^^  ^^jO  pnsoners,  one-se'-enth 
republic;  capturld  more  thfn  twemy  coTouSanH  1„*^  ^'"  presidents  of  thi, 
of  ordnance,  besides  fifly-sevcrSl  iS  20  o1^^ S  ««''«"^^fi\«  V^* 
quantity  of  shots,  shells,  powder,  &c&c'  "'"*' "^  '""^^n" 

tvv?nVarhrrdTav:dS^^^^^^^  "tmery.  &c. 

not  more  than  three  friimiPntL  X  i  .  u  ^^^P''"^''^"^'"?''" 'ski  own. 
different  direetio!!;  ^S'^S-  .^^'''J  m  £vS'r"Ty:'"'^"^^'  ^ 
quarters  upon  their  own  people  ^   ''*''''  ""**  ''""?  "^  ^ee 

reSl^\fti^:;|S:^f  ^f  f:J-;„i^  be^  [o  be  on  the  po'nt  of 

president,  no  doubt,  will  soon  VSl-hredu,?!  LlT\  ^"'^^'='"»'."-    A  raw 

revenue,  internrorTter'nJrs^,^i  slhT'n    '  "«. '""^?"^i"««.  «"d  but  little 

')y  our  minister.                           '      ^  ''^''''"'  negotiations,  were  made  known 
•  • 

.hnnH^SZiiiid  ZZfy^'T'.^  ""'^  ''"^  commendation  and 
operations  in  S  of  u^ene'f'"r  ""'^  .?«"""••»'.  who,  in  our  last 
orders  to  every  pont  and    hroi^.T^;    ''^'''"•"P'''"'^^   me,   and  communicated 

cock,  acting  i^spSr^eLM.-or  turnff  l^'^»^«"'''»t-=«'?Pe'  Hitch- 
tODOffranhiVnl  »nl^n»..=r  "".'_  ,}:T'    ^V'^,"*'""  ""'^  Lieutenant  Hardcastle, 


eamp;  Li;7te;;  uTSrry'Erv-'  anil"  m"'"*  ^1"^?'  '''^■^^ 
tucky  cavalry,  volunteer  aTSnmnr^n;  •  r  ^^"J°^J•P•  G.iines.  Ken- 
distingaislied;  alsrh^rc  imDorfnT^n^/^r"'"  ^'''''  '"^"'"'"•'  ««  constanlly 
be  fanned  from  J  wo "ndTd  t  los";  to  rht^^^'f*  ''^  ^'^^  ""'^^ 
ie.-..  Lieutenants  Beauresrard  Stevonr  Jh  t  ^  m  *''''''P  "^  ^'^«  ^atter- 
[>.oyed  with   the  divislSld'S^n      .  a  W '  s'^  .Hn";  g'-bTcH* 

ordnance    officers    CwffHZr    l"  "^miration  of  «ll  about  them.    Th. 

•Hd  that  Captain  McKiLrl  „!  ,  .  ''®  "^''^'^  batteries;  and  I  musi 
operations,  evecJted  seve  «l' i^n 'i'"'l  1"'"-t«™'i«ter,  at  the  close  of  th* 
M.lunteer  ^"''  '"'Po^ant  commissions  for  me   as  a   apecia! 

^"ttenTnd'm!,  nVT"*  •'  ""^  .*^''  """^'"'"^  "*««•  e«"erally.  were  sUMUl  and 
>rmg  in  and  out  of  fire,  in  nunistering  to  the  numerous  wounded. 
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To  illustrate  the  operations  in  this  basin,  I  enclose  two  beautiful  drawings 
prepareil  under  the  directions  of  Major  Turnbull,  mostly  from  actual  Hwwej'. 
1  iiave  llie  honor  to  be,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most  obedient  servant 

WlNFlELD  fclcOTT. 

The  Hon.  Wm.  L.  Mabct,  Secretary  of  War. 

Thus,  not  to  linger  over  details,  which  it  would  be  easy  to  accumulate,  but 
is  difficult  to  pass  over,  we  may  bring  our  account  of  the  Mexican  war  to  a  ter 
mi  nation— briefly  stating  that  after  a  long  and  tedious  negotiation,  during  which 
many  skirmishes  took  place,  and  the  new  seat  of  the  Mexican  government, 
Uuelretero,  was  captured,  peace  was  established  between  the  two  republics,  on 
the  basis  of  the  well-known  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  and  our  armies  with- 
drawn  from  the  country.  ,„„„,.. 

"  While,"  savs  Mr.  Lucien  B.  Chase,  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Polk's  biographers  and 
eulogists—"  while  the  mind  dwells  upon  the  eventful  administration  of  James  K. 
Polk,  the  Mexican  war  and  its  consequences  arrest  attention.  The  renown  of  the 
American  arms  has  spread  abroad,  until  it  is  heralded  in  every  part  of  the  earth 
and  reechoed  in  each  isle  of  the  ocean.  Buena  Vista  and  Molino  del  Rev,  Vera 
Cruz  and  the  Goritas  of  Mexico,  will  long  be  remembered  by  the  civilized  world. 
The  territory  we  obtained  from  Mexico  will  yield  us  illimitable  resources. 
The  frowning  barriers  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  afford  no  obstacles  to  our  enter- 
priainn'  people,  who  are  already  crowding  into  the  valleys  of  California,  The 
commerce  of  the  United  States  now  possesses  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
treasures  of  the  East ;  and  that  which  raised  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  of  gran- 
deur the  cities  of  ancient  times,  by  the  uncontrollable  law  of  destiny,  is  turned, 
like  a  glittering  and  golden  tide,  into  the  harbors  of  California. 

"  And  where,"  continues  Mr.  Chase,  "  is  that  man  who  contributed  more  than 
all  others  towards  producing  these  brilliant  results  1  His  pulseless  form  is 
mineling  with  the  dust.  The  vast  amount  of  labor  he  performed  while  occu- 
pying the  presidential  chair  was  too  much  for  his  constitution ;  and  he  had 
scarcely  reached  his  home  in  Tennessee  when  he  was  attacked  by  disease, 
which  baffled  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  physicians,  and  terminated  his 
mortal  career  on  the  I5th  day, of  Joine,  1849.     Posterity  will  pronounce  hif 

eulogium."  r  i>r      n  n  i 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Chase  wrote  his  notice  of  the  close  of  Mr.  Polk  s 
career  without  reference  to  the  most  remarkable  event  which  occurred  during 
bis  administraii  >n— the  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  California,  which  event 
Is  fully  treated  of  in  another  part  of  this  volume.  Whether  Mr.  Chase  would 
attribute  also  the  wonderful  and  almost  miraculous  consequences  of  this  discovery 
to  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Polk  in  setting  on  foot  the  Mexican  war,  we  do  not 
know.  It  would  appear  quite  as  reasonable  as  some  otlier  portions  of  his 
eulogy.  If  the  "  territory  which  ve  obtained  from  Mexico,"  together  with  all 
its  "  illimitable  resources,"  and  its  beneficent  influence  upon  American  com- 
merce, were  a  deliberate  motive  of  action  in  the  mind  of  the  executive  in  going 
to  war,  then  that  war  was  one  of  false  pretences,  whose  object  was  national 
plunder.  If  not,  then  certainly  the  administration  did  not  deserve  any  particular 
credit  for  the  accidental  consequences  of  a  war  commenced  with  entirely  dif- 
ferent objects.  However,  human  nature  is  so  constituted  as  to  forget  the  past 
in  its  anxiety  to  aggrandize  iiself  from  the  present;  and  we  have  the  evidence 
of  our  own  ears  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Polk  look  great  credit  to  himself,  not  only 
for  the  consequences  of  the  Mexican  war  enumerated  by  Mr.  Chase,  but  alsc 
for  the  riches  of  the  golden  plat  era  of  Califoraia. 

Personally,  Mr.  Polk's  character  was  an  unexceptionable  one.  His  manners 
were  strikingly  plain  and  unsophisticated,  though  somewhat  wanting  in  cor- 
diality. The  disease  by  which  he  wan  at  length  carried  off,  made  its  first  attacU 
in  March,  1849,  while  Mr.  Polk  was  on  his  way  from  New  Orleans  to  Na»l>- 
ville,  up  the  Mississippi.  It  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  diarrlia  a,  which,  howover, 
jMiHscd  off,  and  lett  the  padent  in  apparently  good  health.    Shortly  after  liw 
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arrival  at  Nashville,  he  removed  with  his  familvtn  Ki-  „  j  , 

Biinated  on  Grundy's  Hill,  in  thriSrv  ».?„«%  J  !  f  "^  and  elegant  mansion, 
employed  his  time  in  the  mprovemej?  and  emLn  K  """"'"^l  "'Y'  »«re  h^ 
grounds,  frequently  attended  by  ftl^  Polk  Z„  .""*"'  °^'>''  ''"'"'""g  «'< 
■  matters  he  groatlj  relied/ A^liirfiiTr '^''T  ??•''''« ''^'« '»« 
fever,  brougluon  by  over  erertbS  in  «r™nl  i""!  •"?  ^^"^  "  «"&'"  "^^'^^  of 
was  soon  attended  L  diarrl.5ea  wh  ch  h?^  ^k"^  '^^-  ^^'  '"  '"■'*  '•»'™n'-  Thi. 
.nany  years.  For  seve^T^ys  1 .3  fri^lrf^T  ""l''  ^T/  ^''^"'"^  '''^«»»e  foJ 
•ength  the  attack  assumed  a  seveerTsne^t  ''S' •'''''  •"°  ^/".^er.  but  at 
watchful  attendance  of  his  physicians  on  thTik.hr' ."  'P"^"^  ^^^  «'''»  "<» 

1848.     This  year  is  a  mPmV.r«M    1'      ■     u  '^l''^  °^  •'""«  e^'^ed  '"  death, 
account  of  the  ext^^Siry  Te 7efof  I '"  11''"'°''^  ""'  f''"^"^""  P°"''<^«.  «« 
the  country,  which  resul  Ji„  trdecSof  G.L'rJ}^  'f'  ^""'l'  P«'"''''«««  "f 
Early  in  the  summer,  when  the  ronnfrt  1  "*  •   "y'"""  ^°  ^«  presidency. 

the  other  with  the  miS  y  idnevemeL  of  Sr^^         -°™  °"l.  ^^'^«""'y  '^ 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  a  knot  of  S^Oi^i/      "®  dLTV''''  "  ^"1°  ^''o  and 
fited  by  the  defeat  of  Mr  Clay  Tn  ?844^  L„H        '"  ^''i'^'^fphia,  sorely  discom 
means  of  luring  victory  to  Vfi  s^andti  ?    ^''•^'"  °\"'^.?'^'''  '°  ''■'^^'^over  some 
Taylor  as  the  fhig  caLTdlfe  Ke  p^X"^^^^  of  starting  General 

upon  the  eclat  of  his  military  renown      \r„a''^  '*^'  ""''  '"""'"g  ^im  in 

token  to  set  this  scheme  in  mntinn.         ,*^*'"^M'-es  were  accordingly*'at  once 

«ion  gotten  up.  and  irwas  ^J^h^  SrT'"^''!'  '"'^  ^  pubSc^illumina! 
whether  he  was  a  whiff  or  deZcZtiL    uTS"^'  f'""*^  ^"^O"'  knowing 

the  whig  candidatot  ^pre  idenT  New  Yort   '  "°"^''  ""^.  ^'"^y"  ^^  '»  ^f 
Bome  support  to  the  idea  a.  H  in  tJ..  ,     .   ^'"'  ""'''^  ^o  appear  to  ffiye 

to  shapeTemselle:  !n?he"desirefdi5:c7or'  "^  '''"  "'^^''^  things '^fegan  rel'li; 

-gelottirparTy!:ire";;;tdt^^^^  '^Tt^r  portion  of  the  whigs-the 
Taylor  the  wKig  SfdTte  warnot  ?o  h.fh  ^^1/^f  't"  '^""  "^  "'"'^'"g  General 
whether  he  waf  a  wh  g  or  nm  •  tha  rhp  if  "^  "fj.  that  in  reality  nobSdy  knew 
power  was  directly  op^Xo  Ihevev  letter,!!?;  "'^'^  "•"tary  chieftain  to  civic 
fin»liy.  that  the  cottntfy  being  disgusted  v  th  th.  m'*"- "  °^  '^'  ^^'^  '^''^^'^ '  ''"'l. 
that  had  brought  it  about,  it  SSbTtLlSlluJ-^''''^"  T'  ""^  «''"^  ^^^^  P'^^y 
of  the  benefit  of  the  sweeping  rLtiolthSho/.^^^^  '°  ^'^"'^  ^^'•-  ^'aj 

principles.  About  this  time  t^  Mr  Vl«„  T  ^^^  T."^'^ '"  ^''^o'  "^  whig 
Speech"  against  the  war  and  2  heart^anr„V".-  ^"^his  famous  "  AshlanS 
admirers  were  turned  towards  him  S'f  *J«f "«"?  of  his  old  friends  and 
the  "Rough  and  Ready^  movlenTl  «^^^^^^ 

Bfeps,  and  Clay  meetS  were  heS  n^al  ,1  !f 'l^'"'""'  '\K^'  *°  '«'"«^«  their 
thusiasm  was  manifestid  directtons,  at  which  the  greatest  en- 

JmSpS  f^m  so'''i:;:eTSn"f'  :/^"^?-  "^T'"  ^'^^  '"  ^-  Von. 
party  nominal,  had  SreTdy  cfSJhtT  l^Ih^  '?'"'?'  ^'•'^"efth  of  the  whig 
flew  upon  the  winjrs  of  the  3    hi?    ^^''^'^^o.^d  and  «  Rough  and  Ready'' 

owners'neither  kSl  tr^wVa^it  V2f '"-^  V  '^"^"^'  '^  "P«  w''o«« 
cry,  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thi?,r  for  npn„  1  Th  "T^  '''^»"^®  ''  was  an  easy 
nished  with  an  excSent  rfadv  maX  u^  ^'"^  '^"^  f  **»«'^  °wn  to  be  f„r- 
"mtrument  of  popuirolK  The  com  1"".'  r"  T'"  '^.^'  '"^'y  «"g'"«  «nd 
to  bear  to  allayTe  Tayffr  h^m  sm  ted  by  ,tse,f  Thetl^rr^  ^''^  l?""^l" 
out  the  country,  often  mnrp  fmm  .„  •  u^  V  ^"°  neutral  press  through- 
else,  took  up  the  cry  Sen ts^f  d J„  .T?'  ^'^  of  mischief  than  anythfng 
parties,  broken-^lowLeSffuls  rp.ti^^'*  factions,  odds  and  ends  ofexplodof 
renegades,  of  eve^hue  a^/rnmoL  •^''  aspirants,  ambitious  tyros,  anJ  acrid 
pin  the  eye  and  e7r  of  thrDubTS'r'-r^'^'r  ".'"^"''=^'1  the  opportunity  to 
Ue  and  MngleSed  olfwin;?^ J^  '"^'>'^''  °"  >'"''"  '"^'^ 

Ho.our'^.i^n,  hi/£;ns;::iTr:i^^:'::z^ 
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Avocations  and  duties  of  life.    When  first  informed  that  his  conntryraen 
.  uUciogof  running  Inm  for  president,  he  laughed  incTadulously,  and  took  it  as 
a  joke— his  own  excellent  common  sense  instantly  informing  him  of  hii*  unfit* 
ness  tor  the  post.    And  when  at  length  the.  matter  became  serious,  and  he  was 
applied  to  in  earnest,  his  answer  was  firm  and  unwavering:  "  I  am  not  fit  to 
be  president— I  do  not  wish  to  be."    And,  when  further  and  further  pressed,  he 
at  length  waa  forced  to  yield,  he  still  maintained  the  same  ground : « It  ia 
against  my  will ;  hut  if  it  must  be  so,  I  give  you  fair  warning  that  I  am  no 
politician,  and  shall  try  to  please  only  myself  in  my  course,  if  elected. 

But  when  was  a  popular  furort  ever  dissipated  by  the  appeals  of  common 
aense  ?    Such  efierveecings  of  public  sentiment  only  subside  of  themselves— 
no  power  on  earth  can  arrest  or  control  them  ere  their  natural  period  of  exhaus- 
Uon  arrives.    Then,  as  in  the  moral  and  sensuous  world,  the  orgaam  passes  off, 
and  the  patient  is  dismayed  at  what  has  happened.         ....  .  ,, 

So  it  waa  in  the  present  case ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  whigs,  especially 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts,  and  Kentucky,  made  the 
most  strenuous  exertions  to  secure  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  National 
Convention  that  assembled  at  Philadelphia  on  the  7th  of  June,  they  entirely 
failed.  On  the  very  night  before  the  meeiing  of  the  convention,  an  independen: 
••  Rough  piid  Ready  meeting"  w*»  called  in  Independenfce  Square,  and  attended 
by  some  «ifieen  thousand  people.  Many  of  the  whig  delegates  from  distant 
aUtes  to  the  National  Convention  had  already  arrived  in  the  citv,  and  of  course 
attended  the  meeting.  The  enihi'siasm — the  speeches — the  ncclamations,  which 
made  the  old  trees  that  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde. 
pendence,  nod  in  approbation  of  the  name  of  Tayloi^-did  their  work.  The 
convention  met  next  morning,  and  after  a  severe,  bitter,  and  unprecedented 
struggle.  General  Taylor  was  nominated  for  the  presidency.  Nothiuff  could 
wilhstand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  miliury  hero ;  and  although 
wrious  efforts  were  made,  even  after  the  nomination,  to  bolt  the  ticket  and  run 
Mr.  Clay  as  an  independent  whig  candidate,  yet  it  was  soon  perceived  that  all 
such  ideas  were  (\itile,  and  that  nothing  could  stop  the  Taylor  fever.  The  con- 
dition of  the  democratic  party,  too,  seemed  peculiarly  to  favor  tlie  whigs ;  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  infatuation  or  obstinacy  of  the  opposing  factions  f 
the  democratic  party  made  a  whiff  victory  certain  and  easy,  the  great  charapio.i 
of  whigism,  the  embodiment  of  the  principles  of  his  party,  was  forced  to  retire 
into  obscurity  by  the  clamor  of  ihe  camp. 

The  elecUon,  however,  was  not  carried  by  the  wiiigs  so  easily  as  had  been 
anticipated.  Many  thousands  of  the  stanchest  whigs  in  the  country,  disgiiated 
with  what  they  denominated  ihe  treachery  of  the  >Iational  Convontion,  either 
remained  away  from  the  polls  or  relaxed  their  exertions  to  induce  others  to  go; 
BO  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  deadly  split  in  the  democratic  party  of  New  York 
and  the  voles  of  the  Native  Americans  of  Pennsylvania,  General  Taylor  could 
not  have  been  elected.  ,  .    ,     ->        i 

The  selection  of  his  cabinet  soon  showed  that,  whatever  might  Ite  lueneral 
iPaylor's  private  views  and  feelinm,  ho  fully  recognised  his  duty -to  carry  out 
the  principles  of  the  party  by  which  he  was  nominated.  Hon.  John  M.  Clayton, 
of  Delaware,  one  of  tho  oldest  and  firmest  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  was  called  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  Hon.  Willinin  M.  Meredith,  a  sUnch  Philadelphia 
•rhig  lawyer,  was  appointed  to  tho  Treasury.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
were  all  equally  firm  and  decided  in  their  politics ;  so  lh»t  for  all  practical  piir- 
poaea  the  new  administration  was  as  entirely  whig  as  if  Mr.  Clay  himself  luul 
occupied  tho  presidenUl  chair.  .      .    ,  ,       ,       . 

Among  the  imporUnt  diplomatic  scU  of  General  Taylor's  admlnistmUon,  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Clayton  with  the  British  minister,  and  duly  ratified 
or  both  efivernments,  deserves  especial  mention.  Tho  terms  and  conditi  ■  is  oj 
this  treaty  are  conceived  in  an  enlarged  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  naiiunal 
philanthropy,  which  doea  tha  highest  honor  to  both  Mr.  Clayton  and  Sif  Honrj 
Bulwer,  the  British  ambassador  n«ar  onr  governoMnt.    Saouring  tba  apeady 
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may  be  reftSitJed  «*  one  orS«^»  •        '  "*  "P"**  ^"»* '"«'  eq-al  tennu.  \ 

beneficent;  and/conSlered   in  LL^ f-  *°''^V»"«t  »»  •'most  incalculaUy 

California/the  S.men^Xril«XS^^^^  '""^"'T  e™*'^'  «' 

these  events  have  infused  into  tm3«-ilH  I        '  "^  •'**'  "®*  ■"<'  •""•'e'  'dcM 

wai  an  evSlS  SiaTrwl"""^'"''''  ?^  the  1.ew  adm^nistmUon. 
result  has  P~v3  Sat  fo7o„cS^Z  n!!!!.""?'""'  t^^""  °^  •''^'«»';  •»«>  ^^e 
The  miracufous  growS  of  CaSfornt  i^lT^  .«»^«r«  ^^'^  not  mistaken 
tion  of  a  constitE  in  Jw!i,  ?  '  ^  "'K"""^"*"!  '"to  «  »Uite,  by  the  adop- 
whole  temt^?yaS  iLSnfr^  utterly  prohibited  throughout  iu 

evenu  well  ca^cuKtSSc«  t£,  T'^^T  ■^'"'''?'°"  '"'"  ^«  ^nL.  wore 
•ecUon  of  the  Un'on^  (!n  on«  h^L  '  ""«/>»«  ««'ten.ent  thmughout  every 
factions  of  the  NorS,  who  Zdt?  trium'n'^J.''-  «.t''"°"'-''-  »««'  anti-slaver) 
Southern  brethren  M  receivSl  in^E  S^S^^  \^%  unexpected  check  thefr 
It  as  the  forerunner  of  a  8S7fn.>hL  a  ?  °^  the  SouU.west,  and  boasted  of 
exterminate  slaver^  everywhere  '^  (  n  T"T'  *t'"»  *"!''?'  «^n  ^^"-h  -"d 

congrol,  who  ownTSTor^rSpX  i„  S,"S  Ttr™'  '"Ji"'' '""  °- 
expect  iiR  contracts  from  it.  fi»,nm  !!.'      I'ahJornja,  or  had  received  or  were 

immediate  XSn  Tcdifi  wE™™*f ' '"*'.  T."  »«««  "f  whom  the 
would  be  m,TeTleLbln^Z     aL^^^^^^  "" 

Benton,  United  Stotes  SeSSS^S^'™  ii^^'^'  ^"V"^  '^^  ^o'°n«'  Thomas  a 
mont,  had  intense  LSSSJ.  nTiV"*""?  *^T  ^'"-'"-'"w.  Colonel  Fre- 
tiblo  minesTSTe  UtTe  to  wh^S  h?"*'  '"*''"'''"?;  ■*  '^*''  "'''•  '"^^^aus. 
perfect.    Colonfl  fVcL  t^  «J^  clec^drSnS  S^^  '^ 

loi-diMfit  State,  and  was  ^.  W^l.in!^.^        •.i."^- '*'*'^f  ^'"■•°'  ""y  the  new 

anxiously  waiiingTrZ^es  to  oZ^ks'Z^^^  ""f  J!?"^^"*'  '^*^-  «'*•»"' 
name  of  the  sovereign  S,jrcSi&  """^  '"'*  '^''"  ""'"""^  '"  "•" 

.830.  organized,  a^l  went  fairly  inU,SteLt?  h  SieneT^^"  'e.^''' 
cesolutiJ^^raSte^^f  Zri?  iTuf:*'^  *  -!ero7';!:e7;i,y^teJ^^ 
.nd  8«.uth;i„clud.Wci°fo;n7Mhl  Texariri!!;  ^P^'"  bftween, he  North 
and  the  providingoftorri«>r  aTg^rvernrnts  for  t  fc  ««7j«ry 'iifficul.y. 
resolutions,  intended  as  a  pernS^iS ZsU  of  n^..^  JJ*^  V"!  ".'"'••  ^hese 
the  NorU.  and  South,  were'^t^  rted  by  the  ve^r«bre"i.«'r'  ^'^■"''^  ^'"^T 
ablest  and  most  masterly  «pe^her^^ZcT?h^r  L12  !."™"  !"^"««f  »•» 
hearts  of  all  unprejudiced  nenwnV  m^™C^  ..  •  ^r"'"f  c«"viciion  to  the 
of  compnHalHe  iS  cW^l.'Jo^iilJof  w^^^^  \rr^^"'  ?•«> 

Southerners.    This  movMnentTsu  rll   n  . ?^  r        ''«'n"*^™l».  Northerners  and 
bus"  Wll,  embrncinri  T  iTis  orTJ  \L  """*     '=«™P"«-««e"  «r "  omni- 

resolutiolts.    Th Lll    HupirdTsl^  u.    ^'"''  P™"'- /"cfiided  In  Mr.  Clay's 
Wol«t..r,  Cass.  Dick inH^nTwe  a„,    1      ^^  t"""^  d'Htinpnlslied  statesmen  « 
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Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  lasting  peuee  of  the  country,  the  admlnistra- 
Uon  had  taken  a  position  at  the  commencement  of  the  seaiiion  which  prevented 
«  codperaUon  between  itself  and  ito  leading  friends  in  congress.    General  Tav- 

j ' !" .  '"«"«*?«  on  'f"*  ""'yect  of  California,  liud  merely  recommended  the 
admission  of  California--leaving  all  the  other  questions  to  be  settled  as  necessity 
and  tne  future  might  decide,  and  promising  territorial  governments  to  New 
Mexico  and  Utah,  as  they  might  successively  be  in  a  condition  to  demand  thorn. 
Ihis  message  of  mere  and  obvious  expediency,  and  entitled  to  no  comparison 
'""j  ui  ji"^"^"""^'  P'''''**Ph'c.  and  momentous  measure  elaborated  by  Mr  Clay 
and  his  distinguished  compeers,  was  still  insisted  upon  by  some  members  of  the 
government  and  their  especial  friends  in  the  press,  as  defining  a  distinctive 

'admmistratjon  measure,"  and,  owing  to  iu  high  authority,  was  sufficient  to 
defeat  the  compromise  bill.  The  latter  had  from  the  first  been  bitterly,  violently 
yet  adroitly  and  pertinaciously,  op[med  by  the  ultra  Souihern  and  ultra  Nortiiern 
members;  yet  it  doubtless  would  at  lengtti  have  prevailed,  had  it  not  been  de- 
str^-ed  piecemeal  by  the  friends  of  the  administration. 

Before  tiio  protracted  discussion  of  the  coinproniise  bill  in  the  senate  was 
concluded,  President  Taylor  was  attacked  with  a  violent  cholera  morbus  in 
consequence  of  some  imprudence  in  diet,  and  in  a  few  days  carried  to  his  grave 
amJd  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  a  dismayed  and  heart-stricken  peoplf ;  fo^ 
Ueneral  Taylor,  by  the  simplicity,  candor  and  manliness  of  his  chuructor,  was 
greatly  endeared  to  the  nation,  and  since  the  death  of  the  illustrious  Father  of 
his  Country,  no  man  has  be.'n  more  sincerely  mourned.  He  was  attacked  on 
the  Otii  of  July,  1850,  and  iwigned  his  life  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month 
Scarcely  had  the  electric  telegraph  spread  the  news  of  iiis  illness  (which  no  one 
considered  dangerous)  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  than  the 
same  mysterious  messenger  bore  on  its  lightning  wings  the  intelliirence  that  he 
was  no  more.  One  universal  and  spontaneous  outburst  of  grief  responded 
from  every  heart.  Every  city  claimed  its  seiiarale  funeral  procession  and 
all  the  rites  of  mourning.  For  many  days  the  whole  country  wore  an 
aspect  of  sorrow,  and  even  the  wheels  of  gay  life  at  the  many  summer 
watering-places  were  for  a  moment  stopped,  and  the  votaries  of  fashion 
CTli  h"^^°  "  *^*'""'"®  "'S*"'  ■"''  perhaps  drop  a  tear  to  the  mcmoiy  of  the 

Hon.  Millard  Fillmore,  the  Vice-President,  succeeded  General  Taylor  in  the 
presidential  chair,  which  he  now  fills.  Mr.  Fill.nore  was  born  on  the  7th  of 
January,  IfiOO,  at  a  place  called  Summer  Hill,  in  Cayuga  county.  New  York. 
His  father,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  was  born  in  Burlin.rton,  Vermont,  in  1771  but 
In  early  life  emigrated  to  the  western  part  of  New  York,  then  a  wilderness,  niid 
Sif  P""'"**®"  ■  fa""  in  Erie  county,  which  he  still  cultivates.  Youni» 
hTllmore  enjoyed  only  the  slender  advantages  of  the  common  schools  in  his 
neighborhood  until  the  ago  of  fifteen,  (vhen  be  was  apprenticed  to  the  wool-caniing 
businms  in  Livingston  county.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  in  the  mean 
Ume  devouring  the  contents  of  the  village  library.  At  the  age  of  ninoioen, 
Judge  Woterwood,  a  sound  lawyer  and  a  benevolent  man,  perceiving  the  talmits 
or  young  Millard,  prevailed  on  him  to  quit  the  trade  of  wool-carding  and  enter 
on  the  stndy  of  law  in  his  office.  The  .lothior's  apprentice  gladly  seizod  the 
opportunity,  purchased  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  commenced  the  studies  of 
Ins  new  prolossion— remaining  in  the  office  of  his  benefactor  until  he  was 
twenty-one,  partly  supporting  himself  by  teaching  school. 

He  then,  in  18JI,  removed  to  Erie  county,  and  entered  a  lawyer's  office  in 
Buffalo,  where  he  pursued  his  legal  studies,  and  taught  school  for  his  support, 
nniil  18'J8,  when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Court  of  Common-Fleas. 
H«  next  commenced  the  practice  of  his  prt)fe8sion  in  Aurora,  Cayuffa  countv, 
but  in  1830  rptunie*!  to  Btiffiilo,  where  he  still  resides. 

In  J8JS)  he  was  elected  a  mMmb(>r  of  the  state  legislature,  and  was  reelected 
the  two  succeeding  years.  It  was  during  his  membership  in  the  state  lecisla- 
lure  tJiat  the  |aw«  for  the  iinpriaonment  for  debt  were  partially  abolisbed,  ami  it 
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^-tniSl'e^f^^^^^^^^  the  Hch.  of 

quence  and  general  ability.  InTsete  w«&S  Zdontr'"^'  ''•''  '1*^ 
greully  distinguished  himself  bv  his  r«~>«  o.  ♦hi  ni  '  t  "  """  "cc^^'on  ''« 
more  was  again  reelected  to  th J  next^Lr«»-  J    ^"'^  ^^^^^  *»»«-     ^r.  Fill- 

ne  was  in  1844  a  candidate  of  1 10  whiir  nartv  for  »hc  ^Jiul  V 
this  state,  in  opposition  to  Silas  Wri^hTu?,,  "^  ^  ®  **?*',®  °^  governor  of 

ber  he  was  noEaterby  the  whiff«StLlT„r''"'r?^'-  f"'  '^°^«'"- 
by ..  largo  a,ajori,y,  runJin/  geSa fy  Ihead  of  hlTC  Co'n"''  ^"  t'^l?' 
residence  was  changed  to  AlSinv  u,Lrl  1 «  ■  l,f.\:     Consequently,  hia 

office  with  eminent  abilitj  ^'         ™  ''*  "  "°*  '^"'*^'""g  'J^  ^-lie-  of  hi. 

rayL\rti:t';.igco.!!;:n£Vp^^^^^^^^^  .^•J'^^'  -«'•  Genen.l 

with  universal  approSn  not  onl J  bv  ff  '  ""  "*"  ®t^  °C'^""«'  ^"^  "'<=«'ved 
General  Taylor  'P""""""'  °°'  ^^'X  •»>  hw  own  party,  but  by  all  the  friends  of 

and'r^UrncetentTL'f  oTS^^^^  '''■  ^T  "'""'■"'«'"''- 

the  reappearance  of  the  As  at"c  chon  ^      *'•*  sadly  signalized,  wa, 
course  when  it  first  vi  "fed' us  ^  1832    f  nl   /  "'•""^"-''    ^°"'""'>'  ""  "• 
west,  and  for  a  lonjr   iZ  commiiS  .'k      ^  'l'"*'^,".'""  """"^  "'  '^e  South- 
of  Louisiana,  tZ.S  CxS^  t.d  .C  .f''**'^"'. T«*" •'"  "'«  •■"'«"" 
valleys,  before  appearing  at  the^'oJS      h«  1„  "   '^"""  *'!'•?'«''  PP'  ""«'  Ohio 
nati,  Loui-sville,  S  .  Loufs  and  the  sm«IIp,  .„      '^"""t^  1'!'^  '^^^'''^  "'  C'»«=in- 
and  Ohio  rivers  was  wiZut !  parllleHn  h«  S"'  ""r '»!!, Mississippi.  Missouri, 
ably  its  fatality  was  inSX  «^h«„!  1  k     u   '•'y°^'"'^^'"«P''^«'n         *''obI 
panic  of  the  |Ipre!  antte  dl  "jl  f.^nl''!.  '"''*?"'«"."  "^  phy'dans,  th. 
the  general  ind  disgusSn^Th  of  HJa  'T  ''^"f  i"  ~""«  ""d ''"nking,  and 
cities.     As  it  ls,Tn",mDer  of  its  vi?r„    ''^  °'  "'n'^™'  '''"'•««'' '"  ""  «»' 
protracted  were  its  vsim  ions  .h.  ?/      "^  """»PP«">n?;  «nd  so  vin.leniand 
business,  aL  esZ^v  Z'  lum  n«r    i"'  '°  throw  a  gloom  over  the  summer    . 
length.  aVter.sea^ro^le  in  onTsranSr^^        °^  '^'  whole  country.     M 
most  strenuous  and  thorough  LZesaMol^Hnfh '^.k'^"""*^'  ^''''^'' '''« 
cleanse  ihec.ty-the  dread  scoJitenfln.  ^  ^^  ^'^  ^""'■>  *^^'''»  ">'"'»  to 

in  the  metrof^lis  onlLejJS  oflSavA^r  S^'f ''''.''""''' 'l''"P'^™"«' 
cases  occurred  at  the  "  Five  Poinu  »  «^i™.«n  .  •'  '"'*,  •®^*™'  ""cceeding 
destitution,  and  where  appeared^'  e.i  rJ  ^  Preeminent  for  iu  fil.h,  vice.  an3 
disease,  the  question  at'S'pLm:^  t3  ^heT  sha'l/'.r  T" ' '^^  "^^ 
located?  Slmll  it  bo  in  the  citv  and  17.1^1  nl'  u^T^  5  .  *'**'  ''""P""'  ^ 
at  present  occurrinjrYor  shan  /h^  «,mll  r  ne./hborhood  where  the  cases  are 

to  prevent  any  c.fmmu„ic«Uon^i?h  Z  1^  'uL'-'^'  '"•*  "?  ^"  ''«^'"'''"'  »« 
docfsion  of  this^quesHon  S;  L,r"  ,iril!   "'''«''^""?   population  7     As  the 

the  contagious  2r  nrcon.Sou    Zt'ieTol  ^'^JT"^^'  *"""•""".'.'•  «- 
conceived  that  the  coramitiee  of/L  r^^        n    "•«,''"««~>f.  "  may  readily  be 

t>een  -trusted.  feftTrivitt''rirre';xi:L:''?'£  7'^jh 

troL^LToVlirs'Ktcrz^^^^^ 

After  obiaiii;  r'l"\  ;t\hov  p^sTb'ir^cL"^^  °^1^"  "''P'"'"^  ''"*''"""• 
mon  both  at  homo  «n;i  X™.  J    •  P***'"'i'  <'°»'<'  f«>m  the  testimony  of  medical 

tacion.  vet  as  a  mnnml  r„iT  f*'"™  '»"*.  feemed  to  favor  ifie  doctrine  of  con- 
wST  hat 't|!!iZ!?  /r'^*  "'« ''""'r  '*!''  "°'  »PP««r  to  be  propngatod  in  thi. 
vni  u.  Sr ,  „  In?  "PPoared  to  exist  in  the  aimospliew,  and  U»i  It.  snrwd 

w«  outiro.y  indopondenl  o.  any  communicaUon  between  the  woU  ii  1  sk? 


»^ 
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On  Um>  21st  of  May,  the 


I  sanatory  committee,  m  company  with  bis  honor 
«yor  and  the  medical  council,  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  "  Five  Points 


« 


With  the  view  ot  satisfying  themselves  more  completely  in  relation  »o  the  con- 
•mon  of  this  part  of  ihe  city.  The  exhibition  of  human  degradation  and  wretctt. 
•dness  which  presented  itself  was  truly  appalling.  It  seemed  almost  impossible 
•hat  such  a  state  of  things  could  exist.  In  addition  to  what  had  been  done  pre* 
viously,  renewed  orders  were  now  given,  and  efficient  measures  adopted  to 
cleanse  the  place.  The  troth,  however,  eennot  be  concealed— the  place  itself 
IS  incapable  of  proper  purification,  and  will  continue  to  remain  so  until  it  is 
nuted  to  the  ground,  filled  up,  and  suitably  rebuilt. 

As  it  now  seemed  evident  that  we  were  about  to  be  vi:jited  by  a  soivere  and 
iong-<:ontiaued  assault  of  the  epidemic,  the  committee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  at 
once  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those  general  measures  which  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  meet,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  the  impending  danger 
In  doing  tliis,  they  found  several  important  facts,  which  app'ured  to  be  well 
established,  and  which  might  serve  as  guides  in  their  operauons.  These  fucU 
are  the  following : 

Ist.  That  the  general  cause  of  the  disease  appears  to  exist  in  the  atmosphere, 
ad.  That  in  attacking  individuals,  the  disease  generally  gives  notice  of  its 
approach  by  some  preliminary  symptoms. 

3d.  That  these  preliminary  symptoms  are  usually  under  the  control  of  raed- 
lune,  and  being  arrested,  the  further  development  of  the  disease  is  prevented. 

4th.  That  the  agency  of  various  exciting  causes  is  generally  necessnry  to 
develope  ih3  disease.  Among  these  causes,  the  principal  are  the  existence  of 
filth  and  imperfect  ventilation,  irregularities  and  imprudences  in  the  mode  ol 
livmg,  and  mental  disturbance. 

With  these  facts  in  view,  the  duties  of  the  committee  wjre  obvious,  and  thev 
conceived  them  to  be  the  .following :  ' 

^In  the  first  place,  to  provide  public  hospitals  for  the  reception  and  treatment  0} 
those  actually  attacked  with  the  disesbe,  and  who,  from  poverty  or  01  her  causes, 
might  bd  deprived  of  the  means  of  being  attended  to  prt)perly  at  ih  ir  own  homes. 
In  the  second  place,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  might  counteract  the  develop- 
ment  and  extension  of  the  disease,  by  obviating,  as  far  as  p.»sbible,  all  the 
exciting  causes  of  it,  and  also,  by  prompt  medical  assistance,  arresting  the 
disease  in  its  preliminary  stages. 

With  these  objects  and  purposes  in  view,  the  committee  cnmmenced  and  con. 
tinned  their  labors  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  cholera.  They  estab- 
lished hospitals  in  such  succession,  and  in  such  parts  of  the  city,  as  the  spreading 
of  the  disease  required,  until  the  whole  number  amounted  to  five.  They  com- 
menced  smd  accomplished  a  thorouffh  purification  of  the  city,  such  a  one  as  the 
eity  probiibly  never  had  before.  Through  repeated  publications  from  the  medical 
counsL'l.they  kept  their  fellow-citizens  constantly  alive  to  the  im|)ortant  fact  that 
the  progroHs  of  the  disease  depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  own  discre- 
tion m  iluir  modes  of  living.  They  endeavoured  to  inspire  them  with  moral 
courage,  as  one  of  tlie  best  preservatives  against  disease;  and  finally,  they  sup- 
plied the  city  with  such  an  abundance  of  medical  attendance  as  that  every  per- 
■on  might  have  the  benefits  of  immediate  advice  and  attention. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cholera,  it  became  manifest  that  the  daily  reports  o( 
the  sanatory  committee  and  the  weekly  reports  of  the  city  inspector  did  not  cor- 
respond. The  discrepancy,  indeed,  became  so  great  as  to  attract  general  au 
tontion.  The  cause  of  this  discrepancy  was  self-evident :  many  physicians  not 
•onsidermg  themselves  compelled  to  r-^ynt  their  cases,  negloctod  to  dc  so 
•Itogeiher ;  otliers  merely  repjirted  cases,  withont  afterwards  focnng  themsflves 
Bblige<l  to  report  the  result,  in  this  sute  of  things,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
eases  nor  deaths,  especially  the  latter,  could  be  reprted  with  any  degree  of 
«5CuracY,  On  the  other  hand,  as  no  person  could  be  buried  without  iis  Mng 
reported  to  the  city  inspector,  his  list  of  deaths  would  be  much  larger  than  thai 
•f  tlip  coramiitM. 
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..^rt  t  Se  SThTX'':,r;l^°^^^^^^  b«f^  of  health  sent  ta  , 
ceased  to  exist.  There  were  a  n«S,^f  ^Hj?™"' had  in  a  great  measure 
more,  and  more  eviS  Tha7  th"  Sjr^^  "J^'"^'''  •»"» ''  ^«»™«  »•«"'" 
physical  aspect  of  the  city  beiln  ^3iW» l*"***^  °*^l»"''  "'«  """"^  ""''« 
comparativi  table  of  deaths  fSiSof  L  J^T'-    The  following  officifi: 

for  twenfy-two  weeks.  fromTay  ^rS^t^Jl,  ,T  ''  *1  **"  ''^^  °^  ^^"^  Y"'''. 
•nd  1849,  will  ffive  a  cle«r!.r  .n/™^  "ctbberl4,  m  tlie  two  years  of  1848 
cholere  than  coZ^tb^ZifS^:^;'^''^'^'^'  "^«  of  the'fetaUty  of  the 
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By  Uiis  table  it  appears  that  tlie  whole  number  of  deaths  by  cholera,  duiing 
the  seasion  of  twenty-two  weeks,  was  6')17.  The  whole  number  of  cnson  re- 
ported  does  not  exist  in  any  accessible  form.  The  writer,  however,  from  a 
close  and  constant  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  is  of  opinion  that 
tlie  proportion  of  deaths,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice,  waH  from  thirty* 
five  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  numbar  of  cases.  This  frightful  rate  of 
mortality,  in  the  scir :.ti(ic  and  intellectual  capital  of  the  New  World,  tells  badi} 
for  the  state  of  the  medical  art,  and  o-ught  to  arouse  the  closest  and  most 
earnest  inquiry  into  the  infallibilitj^  of  the  prevailing  mode  of  practice.  Ii  is  a 
•tartling  fact,  vouched  by  authentic  and  onicial  documents,  that  the  proportion 
of  deaths  from  cholera  in  the  steppes  of  Russia,  where  medical  aid  was  impoii- 
Bible,  was  kss  than  in  the  most  enlightened  and  thoroughly-doctored  portions  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  same  documents  prove  tliat  uniformly  uaJer  the 
homoeopathic  treatment,  in  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria  and  Germany,  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  to  cases  was  less  than  ten  per  cent.,  and  under  tho  hyilro|)atliic 
treatment  (in  the  few  instances  in  which  records  have  been  publishjj)  (jiiite  as 
favorable.  Repeatedly  reminded  of  these  facts,  and  solicitid  by  ti)c  n|)|)oiils  a' 
over  fifty  regular  homoeopathic  pitysicians,  of  acknowledged  reputation  iind  skill 
in  their  treatm^ntof  disease,  to  establish  a  hospital  where  patients  who  preferred 
it  could  receive  the  benetit  of  the  homoeopathic  treatment — both  medical  council 
and  common  council  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  forced  all  to  submit  to  the  same 
experimjntal  and  random  treatment.  Opium  to  check  the  evacuations— culomel 
to  restore  the  secretions — camphor  and  capsicum  to  siiniulate  the  circulation- 
leeching,  bleeding  and  cupping,  to  stop  the  fierce  reoiptive  fevur ;  an  I  blisters 
and  mustard  baths  &»  counter-irritants — with  an  infinity  of  poisonous  drugs  ad- 
ministered in  the  very  helplessness  of  ignorance  and  dismay — such  was  the 
terrible  ordeal  to  which  all  who  entered  the  public  hospitals,  wh  nher  old  or 
young,  weak  or  robust,  temperate  or  debauched,  were  compelled  to  submit. 
Add  to  this,  that  under  the  fatal  delusion  that  brandy  was  a  preventive,  hundreds 
literally  drank  themselves  into  the  cholera,  and  that  nt^arly  every  one  was  con- 
tinually deranging  his  system  and  endangering  his  health  by  swallowing  quack 
nostrums,  medicaments,  and  preventives — and  we  ought  no  longer  to  be  as 
tonished  at  the  severity  of  the  epidemic. 

Although  New  York  and  the  Atlantic  cities  were  freed  f'om  the  cholera  earlj 
In  the  fall  of  1849,  yet  it  still  lingered  in  the  Southwest,  and  even  as  late  a^ 
September,  1850,  committed  ravages  more  or  less  severe  in  various  points  of 
that  prtion  of  the  Union.  Thus  far  the  fell  scourge  has  not  reappeared  in  the 
North  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  do  so,  at  least  for  ilie  present. 

Among  the  important  events  transpiring  in  this  last  year  of  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  impartial  historian  has  no  right  to  omit  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Cuba  and  tlie  attack  made  upon  that  island  by  several  hundred 
Americans  under  the  command  of  General  Narcissus  Ix)pez,  formerly  a  com- 
mander in  one  of  the  South  American  republics,  aided  by  several  Am.-rican 
citizens  of  more  or  less  distinction. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  Mexican  war  a  restless  spirit  had  been 
manifested  in  the  largo  cities,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  southwest,  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba.  Perhaps  at  first  tnis  feeling  was  a  mere  va^ue  lon>ring  for 
territory  and  plunder;  but  it  was  adroitly  taken  advantage  of  and  turned  es- 
pecially in  the  direction  of  Cuba,  by  the  most  plausible  arguments  and  glowing 
Siclures  of  the  inevitable  results  of  such  an  enterprise.  "  Magnificently  en 
owed  (writes  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  friends  of  Cuban  invasion, 
the  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Sun)  with  all  the  fairest  gills  of  nr«re;  blessed  with  a 
teeming  soil,  a  genial  sky,  and  presenting  every  variety  of  scenery,  from  tl*e 
majestic  mountain  seven  thousand  feet  in  height  to  the  peaceful  plain  nearly  on 
a  level  with  the  sea — the  Queen  of  the  Antilles — the  land  which  first  greeted 
the  eyes  of  the  great  Columbus  after  his  long  and  d'eary  voyage  iwnr  the  yet 
untrodden  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  and  upon  whose  shores  the  first  Christian  nto 
was  penoi  ned  in  ilio  New  World — Cuba  is  the  one  spot  of  earth  most  doserrinn 
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(he  atten' 

country  about  CubaJwhVorvKr„??  ""^t  '"  '"^"^  '"'^"  ''"°^n  i"  '•"• 
from  time  to  tim?dShtTj^;  whh^t  °"' ""r '^"^^^^^  Travellew  have 
beauties;  but  the  ZrvofLToZi^  g'owmg  descriptions  of  her  enchanUng 

heart  of  the  AmeSc^nnVtion  ihile  In  ^  r''''">^  '^ 

up  for  public  instructors,  ive„  now  Sbe  iev«  n^«^T?'''J''' '  .?'^''°'''*'  ""^  ■*«» 
ings  of  her  sons  for  libe  ty -ndbJepindence  '  C^ri.^h''"''''""''  '^',K"'^ 
us  imagine,  forms  an  exccDtion  amE!  .hl  i  '  f "'='' .Pe^'o"''  «'ould  have 
can  patfently  submit  to  servCe  wiZ^n  f  ^«"«'''^«''  .""r-*-  Her  children 
her  soil,  thoy  read  thdr  title-dSeds^!^  .,  ,     fh'  ^""''y'?  «ky,  her  scenery,  and 

t^^^worm.  lac.  -^^^^^^.^^Z^i;^  ^^ 

meZg'p;LtrK"it't\'otVbf  wot!  'TT'T  -""^  *«  ^^^^  "^  P"«>''C 
echoedVe  voice  of CubaJ  coluinT  nIS^  """  ■''  *?'"'''  "'«  ""»  *"•«  »«» 
emart  of  the  wounds  inflated  on  the.  "nfnwr'!  ''^  »J«  wondered  that  the 
not  revealed  itself  to  Srv^orld  „  a  sw/en  „T«.!  T  ""IT  ^^  "'^  ^''""'"-^^  »'»'» 
most  odious  system  of  esSonatre  that  «v^r^i         ''7'"^  vengeance,  while  one 

Bucceeded  i"  frustratinr.Uplfns  S^he  if  ir' Th?L?"h"''^  '"''  ""t^^'T 
revolutionary  spirit  actuatins  thn  .rrp«.  n,J^  r  fil  •  r^.  *'  '"'wever,  that  the 
is  evidenced  by  the  numbe??f  aboH „h  f^  'r*  inhabitants  lives  and  burns, 
.he  nineteenth^  cent"  rd'o^i'^j^'Ji^^;"^^^^^  the  beginning  of 

contemporaneously,  we  mav^sav  wi^h  ,hl\  r  ,  ^"  }^f>  •beoire.  Cuba, 
upon  the  career  o^f  7evZio7'  I?  festfruS"l'h"°'':r''  '^'"^'T'  '"'''"^ 
hitherto  proved  unsuccessf  1  th«  V.v^       ^""""V®  "j""  «''ey.  ber  efforts  have 

vastlv  gre'ater  diSu^rSts'I^TS'  "  '"  ^  """"'"^  '"'  '^°'"  '^'^ 

Island  ^rtSlr^h  rhelrrnd'  ?o"1hd;  Lirott "  '^1^'''  ^'  »"  '*'-^- 
demanding  of  them,  that  aid  and  rnZlI?  ''™  *^«r*  "^  t^is  continent,  iu,ploring, 
their  oppressed  and'eSrvS  brethrer     '""  ""^'""^  ^""""'  «^«'y*here'owe  S 

con'cJll^ted  b7  me^'lhVrstTmran ':nTbl"^."''r^  "^  ^''^  '«'-'''  ""^ 

their  learnini.  and  their^iS    ,?r„^i  I^  .t   chief  cities  for  their  character, 

dominion.  This  consSrafTwas  cfS  S  '^i  ««"«"» ^T"*"^"*  "''  ^P""'*'' 
cumstance  that  the  lib?™tof  of  ColumU.  h!-l  '"'i*  ^"'"''  '"'■"'"  "»«  «=ir. 
efficacious  support.  U  SL  owi"'  tn^h-  •''  engaged  to  extend  to  it  the  most 
«  banishment  KdimprisLnm^rffl-  '^^cKe^^  "f  one  of  the  leaders;  and 
crimes  of  havi,"   iSTheniuntrv^nr/'*"^  ^^  '"S""^  «''P'»'«''  '^^ 

oaffled,  the  spiru^of  Cuban ';itrioS;7was  not7„M„e?  ""wVl'  P""^'' 
a  pro  oct  on  loot  for  the  invasion  ofTheTslandhv.K.^-.  w*  *'"*'""y  J"^^'  ''"'' 
-ics  of  Columbia  and  Mexico     tL  ^     j.  """**'  '•"'ces  of  the  repub- 

Panama,  but  Sed  of S  rcarrTed  i  "I'Tv '  T  '''"f""."^  '"  '''^  congrei  of 

of  which,  bv  treachery  a.  dsuUfaSLsIS^^^     conspiracies,  ihe  failure 

DormaUondl;  o?c!.l,^"   "''  °^  "  """""T''  '«^«'"^'°n  »"»'•  ''««"  -clually  the 

lixely  emburkod  fof  tS  in  •««  L      u""""  ""''  ."""""ions  of  war,  cinnde.. 
jr        uurKou  lor  «.ul»  in  two  merchant  vessels,  under  tlie  cinmuud  ai 
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General  Lofez.  After  «  cTeat  deal  of  manocuvering  and  muf  n  delay,  the  expe> 
dition  actuaiiy  landed  at  Cardenas,  a  small  town  on  the  nonhcast  portion  of  the 
island,  one  morning  just  before  daylight,  and  proceeded  to  attack — the  jail ! 
The  alarmed  citizens  fled,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  village  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Americans.  Their  triumph,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A  body  of 
Spanish  troops  made  itn  appearance  at  daylight,  marching  upon  the  town, 
whereupon  the  invaders  insisted  upon  being  reconducted  to  their  vessels,  in 
which  thev  made  the  best  of  their  way  toward  the  coast  of  tlie  United  States, 
reaching  Rey  West  just  in  timis  to  escape  a  Spanish  war  steamer  which  had 
been  sent  in  chase.  Two  or  three  of  the  party  who  were  left  behind  were  cap- 
tured and  sent  to  Havana.  The  rest  scattered  themselves  about  Key  West 
•nd  the  adjacent  country,  and  begged  tlieir  way  home;  while  General  Lopez 
retched  Savannah  and  New  Orleans  in  safety,  notwithstanding  several  attempts 
to  detain  him  on  a  criminal  charge,  preferred  at  the  instigation  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  which  failed  either  for  want  of  evidence  or  proper  jurisdiction  or  snmo 
other  pretext. 

About  the  same  time  two  vessels,  the  Susan  Loud  and  another,  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Spanish  authorities  off  the  coast  of  Cuba,  containing  upward  of  a 
hundred  more  persons  destined  for  the  same  expedition,  but  who  subsequently 
declared  th;it  they  were  embarked  under  false  pretences,  and  supposed  they  were 
ffoing  to  California.  After  a  great  deal  of  suspense  and  negotiaiion— in  which 
it  was  shown  conclusively  that  our  government  had  done  every  thing  in  its 
power  to  suppress  the  expedition  the  moment  information  of  it  transpired — the 
prisonern  were  all  released  and  sent  home,  and  a  good  understanding  once  more 
established  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish  authorities. 

Among  the  eminent  and  distinguished  men  whose  deaths  signalized  the  two 
years  of  1849  and  1860  were  those  of  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun  and  General  Ed- 
mund I*.  Gaines,  in  our  own  country,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  ex-king  of 
France,  Louis  Pliillippe,  in  Europe.  Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  more  than  this 
brief  chronicle  of  their  names. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  pass  over  in  entire  silence  an  event  which  created 
an  intense  excitement  in  the  world  of  art  and  fashion — the  arrival  of  Mile.  Jenny 
Lind  in  the  United  Suites,  to  perform  at  a  series  of  concerts  in  the  various  large 
cities.  She  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded  enthusiasm;  bnt,  as  is 
most  (rencrnlly  the  case,  it  was  found  that  anticipation  had  outrun  reality,  and 
that  Mllo.  liind,  although  possessed  of  certain  remaikable  powers  and  faculties 
of  voice,  was  not  as  an  artist  greater  than  others  who  had  visited  us,  or  who 
were  even  then  in  the  country — among  the  latter  of  whom  Madam  Anna 
Bishop,  the  celebrated  English  vocalist,  was  pronounced  by  many  judges  to  be 
quite  equal  to  the  fair  Swede. 

Another  event,  of  the  most  terrible  character,  also  occurred  in  this  year, 
which,  fn)in  the  character  of  the  actors  and  sufferers  in  it,  and  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  attending  it,  enlisted  the  profoundest  attention  of  the  w^ioie 
country,  and  was  commented  on  throughout  the  whole  world.  Tliis  was  the 
murder  of  Dr.  George  Parkman,  a  very  wealthy  physician  of  Boston,  by  Dr. 
John  White  Webster,  a  professor  in  the  medical  college  of  that  city.  For 
•ome  time  after  the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Parkman  and  the  discovery  of  circum- 
stances which  directed  suspicicm  upon  Professor  Webster,  the  public  mind 
refused  to  admit  th«  possibility  of  so  horrible  and  cold-bloodod  a  deed  being  com- 
mitted by  a  mat.  in  Professor  Webster's  position,  from  so  sordid  a  motive  as 
e8capin<r  the  payment  of  a  fow  hundred  dollars ;  and  even  af\er  his  trial  and 
conviction,  puMic  oninion  was  widelv  and  warmly  divided  as  to  his  guilt  or  in- 
nocence, and  a  discussion  unnaralleicd  in  character  and  intensity  sprang  up  in 
the  press,  which  was  only  finally  allayed  by  the  confession  of  l-'rolossor  Webster, 
made  while  awaiting  his  sentence.  Application  was  made  and  earnestly  pressed 
for  a  coininntation  of  his  sentence ;  but  the  governor  and  council,  after  a  rnroful 
and  laborious  investigation  of  the  case,  dismissed  tlie  application,  and  tlie 
wretc)ie<i  man  was  hung  on  the  3Ulh  of  August 
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frT'^^Hwction  into  office  of  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore  «■  Prj.,v«o„»    i  .u 
UnneJ  S.aies.  has  already  been  noticed  in^eie  na«;     hI  .o^^.k  '    \' 
pre.cril.ed  by  .he  Consmmion,  on  .1.^0.11  oHuWaso  in  ^K    n^"  °"'*' 

r/ted  toS"""'  of  Congress.    Hi.  fir.{  clmunti.  on^'^o^  a!  &" 
ated  to  the  proper  demonstrat bns  of  respect  to  be  naid  u,thl^^.^^   % 

mf.»'''"L'"r!f''^''  predecessor  in  office^eneral  z5ch.  y  ^ 
melancho  y  duty  performed,  and  the  brare  old  soldier  anj  natriol' ha»!n« 

.Z.pT"^"'/  '°  I.''*  '«™b  »•»"«'  "•«  '"anifestationrof  uni!e  «l  and  Ln? 
affected  gr.ef  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen  whom  he  bad  io  n.?.l.  J?J 

Cabinet  comprising,  certainly,  much  ability,  an7.  from  the  chara^^^^^^^ 
the  em.neni  statesman  at  the  head  of  the  State  beM«mpnt-i/.f 
mendm.  itself  to  the  respect  and  confideSJe  of  le  cSn^/;    iS  ""' 

in  In!,".'*'"'  '^'  Y'^'V  °^  this  administration,  it  mS«  be  proSnced 
in  general  lerms,  to  have  been  one  conducted  with  talent  and  inni^T.  j 
productive  of  a  favorable  in.pression  both  at  home  and  IbJoJd    T  Ik'' 

fhe7e"havrf '^  "'■  ^'k'  '°'''''''  "'-""'^  t;\heTna,;ies"S' he^^a/S^ 
here  have  been  no  changes  to  note,  with  the  sineie  exceotion  of  ih-  » 
rroduct.on,  into  the  latter,  of  the  system  of  hoTe  raluatS  It  tl  e  1-^; 
session  of  the  late  Congress.  The  policy  as  establisSed  Ser  P  'eSiJe" 
Polk,  has  con  tmued  unaltered;  and  though  the  friends  of  a  hiffht«r!ff 
Zu^'jr'"''  "*■  t  ««''-"««»«»ry.  are  llr  from  Sg  «tinc,  ^s.ill  ,h^' 
public  mind  seems  to  have  very  generally  acquiesced  in  ihe  or  Lin  I.  «J 
moderate  duties  and  a  complete  separa.  on  of  the  go^ernnfeS  fji  .hl 
.h?„'L''il,^'^""''  "  '^  '■■"';  '»"•'  been  made  in  Congrf  ss  foreffectinnomJ^ 

Tets  ;z;^^f  fhitu™  t?;."^-  -'^'  '-^  ^-  /e;:rX"™=d 

„f  ?.1'  r,'"^  '^^  ad'ninisiraaion  has  thus  been  evenly  pursuing  the  oath 
nnrr-nf^^f"'"?'  *"•  '"^P"^  «»  «'•«  'opics  named,  other  interests  ol^fm. 
portant  and  exciting  import  have  been  discussed  and  "et  led  durinJ  iZ 
period  of  1,8  existence.  We  allude  to  the  territorial  quesS  the  s^ei  U 
ment  of  .be  boundary  of  Texas,  and  the  admission  of  Californ;  as  a  ..a  f 
-m  all  of  which  the  difficult  and  exciting  subject  of  SlaverviMni' 
mately  and  apparently  inextricably  involved,  the  discussLn  of  th»« 
questions  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  during  the  n«Rt  v«rk-.  •  •" 
to  scene,  of  discord  and  to  the^utterkScrof  emrrenrof%ec,i5nVl\T 
mosity.  which  have  never  before  been  witnessed  i^th?.  coSnTrv  No; 
even  during  the  agitating  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  MUsSS'  Com. 
promise,  did  the  public  mind  become  a.  inflamed  a.  now  n^r T»r„T- 
lorebodings  for  the  .afetv  of  the  Union  as  gelZal  and  de^p-fe Itl  ,hl 
which  took  possession  o/the  hearts  of  men  during  the  proer«8  of  fhe  ad 
justment  of  the  nice  arid  difficult  questions  alluded  ta      ^ 

Ihese  questions,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  vet  under  «ll«rn.«/« 
r»l'*h  »'»«  °f  the  d^a'h  of  President  Taylor  '  TTntLs""  of  M^y^^I^^ 
Clav  had,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen   to  whom   he'^™??™ 

.nT'..^r.r,'"'°P"""'  "  "^^l  *'°P*'*''  ''O"'^  «e"'e  'he  who  e  controversy 
1  '^T^'^T'-'^  r™*"""-  Those  measures  were  as  follows  :  "'"'•'"''""y 
I.   Ihe  admission  of  any  new  state  or  states  formed  out  Df  Texas  to  «>« 
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postponed  uniil  they  shall  hereafter  present  themselves  to  be  received  mtr, 
the  Unitin,  when  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Congress  fairly  and  faithfully  te 
execute  iltc  compact  with  Texas  by  admitting  such  new  state  ur  states. 

2.  The  admission  forthwith  of  California  into  the  Union  with  the  boun« 
daries  which  she  has  proposed. 

3.  The  establishment  of  territorial  governments,  without  the  Wiimol 
Proviso,  for  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  embracing  all  the  territory  recently 
acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico,  not  contained  in  the  buundariej 
of  California. 

4.  The  combination  of  these  two  last-mentioned  measures  in  the  same 
bill. 

5.  The  establishment  of  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Texas, 
and  the  exclusion  from  her  jurisdiction  of  all  New  Mexico,  with  the  grant 
to  Texas  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent ;  and  the  section  fur  that  purpose  to 
be  incorpui'hied  in  the  bill  admitiin?  California,  and  establishmg  territorial 
governriii'nts  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

6.  More  effectual  enactments  of  law  to  secure  the  prompt  delivery  of 
persons  bound  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state,  under  the  laws  thereof,  who 
escape  into  another  state. 

7.  Abstaining  from  abolishing  slavery  ;  but,  under  a  heavy  penalty,  pro* 
hibiting  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  presenting  this  system  of  measures,  the  report  of  the  Committee 
closed  as  follows : 

'•  The  Committee  have  endeavored  to  present  to  the  Senate  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  adjustment,  which,  removing  all  causes  of  existing  excite- 
ment and  agitation,  leaves  none  open  to  divide  the  country  and  disturb  the 
general  harmony.  The  nation  has  been  greatly  convulsed,  not  by  measures 
of  general  policy,  but  by  questions  of  a  sectional  character,  and,  therefore, 
more  dangerous  and  more  to  be  deprecated.  It  wants  repose.  It  loves 
and  cherishes  the  Union.  And  it  is  most  cheering  and  graiifying  to  wit- 
ness the  outbursts  of  deep  and  abiding  attachment  to  it  which  have  been 
exhibited  in  all  parts  of  it,  amidst  all  the  trials  through  which  we  have 
passed  and  are  passing.  A  people  so  patriotic  as  those  of  the  United 
Slates,  will  rejoice  in  an  accommodation  of  ail  troubles  and  difliicalties  by 
which  the  safety  of  that  Union  might  have  been  brought  into  the  least 
danger.  And,  under  the  blessings  of  that  Providence  who,  amidst  all 
vicissitudes,  has  never  ceased  to  extend  to  thfm  His  protecting  care,  His 
smiles,  and  His  blessings,  they  will  continue  to  advance  in  population, 
power,  and  prosperity,  and  work  out  triumphantly  the  glorious  problem 
of  man's  capacity  for  self-government." 

These  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Committee  were  destined  to  be  ful' 
filled,  but  not  precisely  in  the  manner  expected  by  them,  nor  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  precise  cour«<>  laid  down  in  their  programme.  For  three  months 
the  Compromise  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  Senate,  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearly  every  other  topic.  The  whole  country  were  watching  intently 
the  result.     At  length,  on  the  31st.  of  July,  the  question  was  taken  on  its 

f)assage ;  and  the  bill  was  lost — nothing  of  it  surviving  but  the  provision 
or  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government  in  Utah — which  was 
gassed  to  a  third  reading,  and  on  the  subsequent  day  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
i  to  18. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  any  prolonged  details  with  regard  to  luv 
causes  of  the  defeat  of  these  measures.  They  were  opposed  by  a  variety 
of  interests  and  for  a  variety  of  reasons ;  some  of  the  most  strenuous 
friends  of  the  admission  of  California  opposed  them,  because,  said  they, 
California  is  entitled  tu  a  free  admission,  independent  of  any  other  interest 
or  coniinsency  ;  the  opponents  of  her  admission  argued  the  informality 
of  the  method  by  which  she  had  erected  herself  into  a  state  ;  the  advo* 
<9ite8  of  the  restric'ion  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia  cp 
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o  be  il,,,  .  g,c„  TatiM,  of  i„,„„a  „„,  „  ^,^  l"j«h"   i  ,d  h  ™ 

men.rf  a  ,errn„„.l  g„„ra„,„,  „„,  N.»  M«ico7br.  .oi.  of  W8  ?o 

h.s.,:t^;;'^.i°.^jb^Si,trixtttT.°/f^^^^^^^^ 

was  adopted  by  a  vole  of  97  ,o  85  '^  "'*  '"  ^"SU« 

The  inielligence  of  this  action,  on  the  part  of  Con.rre88  creafP.1  «  nr«. 

The  bills  relating  to  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah  will  be  noiicoH 
more  fully  under  their  appropriate  department.    At  present  we  wlu  sDeaJ 

ui  wit?  uniiea  CMates.     Colonel  Monroe  was  annonted  thp  rivii  ^^a  ^:i- 
tary  Governor  of  the  Territory,  which  a^cordi'i'i  to  the  pJoviln^tf'^t 
treaty  with  Mexico,  extended  to  the  country  east  of   he  Eel  Norle  or  Rio 
Grande,  embracing  the  counties  of  El  Passo,  Worth   Presido  and  S-n  . 

n„*;..r^°"H  ^'"''  •"  ^^'''""y-  *850,  desp;tS  a  c^m  mSsfoner  iith 
power  and  instructions  to  extend  the  civil  iuH«.lir.i;r»r  „f  tK„c.. 

.he  portions  of  New  Mexico  lyini  eaJt'I'lh'e^R fo'Srnd°//tt'rcZ: 

?h.T"«'n7*"'  T^Tt  '"  ^''  ^•'J"'  ^y  '^^  inhabitants  Jndai.horS 
^S  of  TnJU^V  ^^  a  proclamation  from  Col.  Monroe,  issued  «  the 
Slrnl'^    •  n    '"?"'^°"  the  people  to  meet  in  convention  for  the  puVnow 

KuDon^'ovTll^rr*'  "lf*"^  "f'™'"*^"  '"'«  the  Union  asiS^ 
Hereupon,  Gov.  Bell,  the  Texan  Executve,  addressed  a  letter  to  ih.  .».-» 

of"cor"Mo  ro'e^'if ''  '"''"h  ^''''-  T-y'or,)7srni  VhilKhe  «.i" 

of  Col.  Monroe  was  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the  covernmeni  oi 

he  United  States      General  Taylor  dying  shortly  af  e    the "wS^f 

In^ l.e  fi.Vl-%''"''^T  '"  ""F«""P»'yMr.Fill,Jore,hi8»uccS.whi 
on  the  6ih  of  August,  communicated  to  Congress  •  message,  declaringTb.' 
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the  thrpatened  invasion  of  any  portion  of  New  Mexico  by  Texas  wonld 
necessarily  call  for  the  interference  of  the  United  States,  anrt  at  the  same 
time  urging  upon  Congress  the  necessity  of  defining  the  Texas  boundary 
and  anricably  arranging  the  question  in  dispute.  A  letter  also  from  Mr. 
Webster,  as  Secretary  of  Siate,  was  addressed  to  Gov.  Bell,  arguing  the 
subject  ir  detail,  and  advising  to  moderate  counsels.  The  result  was  the 
passage,  after  much  discussion,  of  the  Texas  Boundary  Bill,  Hireadv  re- 
ferred to,  by  which  Texas  agreed,  on  her  part,  that  her  bound»rie8  should 
be  as  follows:— commencing  on  the  north  at  the  point  at  which  the  meri- 
dian of  100  degrees  west  from  Greenwich,  is  intersected  by  the  parallel  of 
86  degrees  and  ao  minutes  north  latitude  ;  thence  running  due  west  • :  the 
meridian  of  103  degrees  west  from  Greenwich  ;  thence  due  south  xo  the 
32d. degree  of  north  latitude  ;  thence,  on  said  parallel  to  the  Rio  Grande  • 
and  thence  with  the  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  the' 
United  Stales  in  consideration  of  the  reduction  of  her  boundaries!  the  ces. 
sion  of  territory  involved,  and  tho  relinquishment  of  all  previous  claims 
agreed  lo  pay  to  Texas  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  in  five  percent! 
stock,  redeemable  in  fourteen  years.  Thus  was  this  troublesome  matter 
adjusted. 

Among  other  bills  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress,  was  one  abolish- 
ing flogging  in  the  Navy— certainly  a  mark  of  the  progressive  humanity 
of  the  age,— and  a  Land  Bounty  Bill,  granting  to  each  person  (or  his 
widow  or  minor  children,)  who  has  served  in  the  last  war  wish  Great 
Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  Indian  wars  since  1790,  and  to  each  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Mexican  war,  160  acres  of  land  for  nine  months'  service,  80 
a-jres  for  four  months,  and  for  one  month's  service,  40  acres.  A  bill  for 
the  extension  of  the  Capitol,  and  making  a  large  appropriation  for  the 
■ame,  was  also  passed. 

The  session  of  Congress  was  brought  to  a  close,  late  in  (he  season  ;  and 
although  it  had  been  one  of  extraordinary  length,  little  besides  the  adjust- 
ment  of  the  questions  herein  before  alluded  to,  was  accomplished;  and 
the  important  subject  of  cheap  postages,  among  other  measures  of  public 
interest  and  general  utility,  was  suffered  to  pass  without  being  acted  upon. 
Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  whose  passage  has  been 
already  adverted  to.  The  provisions  of  this  law  are  so  familiar,  that  we 
shall  be  excused  Irom  entering  into  a  minute  statement  upon  ihai  point. 
It  18  unnecessary  to  say,  too,  that  the  law  on  its  passage  created  a  strong 
excitement  at  the  North,  and  was  in  many  quarters,  and  by  persons  of 
eminent  legal  attainments,  pronounced  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  that, 
among  other  provisions,  it  seemed  to  cut  cflT  the  right  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  deny  to  the  fugitive  anything  like  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  On  the 
first  pomt,  ihe  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Crittrnclen,  was  pub- 
licly given,  that  the  law  did  not  contravene  the  right  of  habeas  corpus; 
and  in  the  cases  which  shortly  occurred,  under  the  operation  of  the  law, 
it  appears  to  have  been  more  liberally  construed  than  its  bare  letter  would 
•eeiii  10  warrant,  and  fugitives  have  at  least  had  the  semblance  of  a  trial, 
(hough  not  before  a  jury,  and  have  been  permitted  to  introduce  testimony 
on  their  own  behalf. 

Still  the  law  has  met  with  severe  opposition  in  the  Free  States,  and  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it  has  in  some  instances  led  lo  scenes  of  popular  tumuli 
and  commotion.  The  legislature  of  Vermont,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
even  passed  a  law  in  effect  nullifying  the  act  of  Congress,  by  taking  the 
iurt»dtcli«n  in  the  case  of  slave  prosecutions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  United 
States  officers,  and  providing  for  trial  by  jury. 

The  rirsi  instance  of  its  application  was  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
named  James  Hamlet,  who  was  arrested  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the 
i<7th  of  September,  and,  after  undergoing  an  examinatioD  before  the  V.  S. 
Uommisaioner,  was  dtlivtred  over  to  hia  claimant. 
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such  an  excirement  fLnendJdJiT.l'r  .  ^-^I"^  fugitive  slave,  created 
fry  were  calleToul.  and  w^h  'aded  .IS  °*  '''"'"Ili  'V^^'  »''"'  "»•  "»"• 
prison  ,0  ,he  court  room  A  e  a  weeJ'8  del-v"';!,"'  '^*/"f"7«  f^om  the 
procure  evidence,  the  metier  wMfiLllv  Jmn'^'  ■  Tu*''\^°"'  f""**^"  «« 
public  subscnp.iin,  of  the -slave  fromln»T''™r'*'^u^y  "^^  purchase,  by 
The  famous  case  of  .he  Craft^   J «  R  '^""'  ^°'  '^*  •"""  «''  «500.      ' 

the  same  n.on.h      Wil  L  and  pL„' P°"^°^^  *'"'"'  "»«  ""'''He  "f 

residing  and  do?;.  ZZlZ  inthllcl?  t  ''"'  '''P"l^l''"S"*'^«  ^'"Ve.. 
and  John  Knight,  of  Macon  G.ic?^^'  J'"""  "•«">  William  H.  Hughei 
fugiuves.  visiud  Bostrfor  ,hWnLTp^n?r  T'-  '^"'."'*  "'*""  «'"». 
de?ay  they  succeeded  in  efflctSTi  ^  '«!a"nmg  them.  After  much 
the  parties  ;  hunhey  were  ihimfpll/  •  ""*  ^  *  r'""""'  '■°'">''  «"«'  of 
of  being  kidnappe  s  n^rundpTir'J"™«''^'*'«'y"'-e^^  ««  "he  charg. 
the  populace.  a'gC'afres^ed  on  „,K^  ''""''''■  «""rnd*d  ■•«>  hissed  at  K 
and  Laily  corn&  ,oTa,e  wi?hou  7^^''  l""'  I'"'**'";"  «*"  "'«  '"^^ 
Meantime,  the  fu-ritrves  weJe  7ntT  ^'^«'=""C"'e  obiect  of  their  mission. 

etnerged.  and  left^.he  "umr7  fJr  Elglald'"''  ''"'"  '^^"'''  '^'^  «^'"^"''« 

arretted  ia'fheliPyTfNe'i  Yo"rf "' .1^" "'''  """"^  °''  "^^^  f-"?.  ''" 

usual,  the  eveSt  "/used  aTcene  of"    m„rr.7  ."'L"  ^''s"''-»'    A* 
resisting  the  law  was  madp      A»?„,  .  ^.  '"'•''f".  hut  no  aitempt  at 

of  the  fjnited  StaTes  D7s,nct  d^urt  d^hlr V"""  *"'i?'  •'"•^»«  J*'S»«» 
inonth.  an  elabora.roSn  bJfnrr;.  H  T''  °" -'"f  ^'^  of  .he  ensuing 
by  ordenng  the  sur^^e^o^ft.  i^teTil^n^'''^""  ^"'^'^^ 

John  De  Br;e.%fTo;?o  "  'Thrinre;  ITTJVt  ""'  «•  ^'"^y-  »  *»'• 
issued  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  J^nn,  '^  f^  ^'**;  "P""  "  warrant 

tiTe.an/had  him  br^h  ^n  fre'xami;«non  t["'  °^  ""'  ""*'»•'''  *■"»»• 
with  excited  spectators^  A  dday  „„  ,  he^ro.'.n/nf'  '=°""-'oom  was  filled 
was  asked  for  by  the  prisoner',  r.mn.i     ^  of  a  want  of  preparation, 

sioner.  The  coLt?oom  w^rthen  naMin„"i  ""''/''  V°  ''^  '"«  ^'»™""^ 
sons,  princinallvof  the  rd^nrli  r  P1'".''"y  <'«'8e"cd,  when  a  band  of  per- 

from' ."he  haSds  of  the  Marshal  IZhTH:  '""'^'^  *"'  ^'''"'^  ""^  '""^i"** 
triumph.  The  scene  was  oil  of  »n  «^""'!1  "'  '"*'  ^'*  '"•»  ""'"y  *" 
event  produced  a  powerTuTsensntl  ?L!f  k"""*'!!"''  character,  and  the 
were  s'pread  far  anTC  r  The  inen  ion  ffThV'l'  """"""y-  ""  '"  «*«">''• 
to  the  subject,  and  thp  Pro.i^»„.  •     *^'  government  was  drawn 

prisoner  fron.  .L  cus  ody'of  he  U  S^M-,.K  '."^""^"i:"  "?''*  '°  '»''«'  "'• 
State  Court,  on  the  j  ouL  of  hi«  h-.-  ''■'•  •"«','"''"«?  him  before  th« 
flic.ing  a  severe  wS  with  1  knT^  commuted  a  local  offence  in  in- 
arrested  him   it  wm  IprV^lli    ";"''«•  "P"?   "'•  "^'C"  who  originally 

Comm.s,JreV  waVpu,";':'';e7,el  b^  rf'l*'^  \^''T«  ''^""'«  «'•• 

his  master.     Theevents  Tn  fhJ.l?     f   ^^  r°  Savannah  and  sent  home  to 

greater  prer.au.ion  and  a  st  on<r  1n^  '*'"  ["?i"^'  Shadrach  had  led  «o 
•II  attempt,  at  rewu.  •  hmZ^!^  ''"'  ^•"'i'"  '"dines,  to  nut  down 
ness.        ^  "•  •  "'"  *'"'  "^'»'  P«»wd  off  with  comparative  quiet. 

Kuch  are  som«  of  the  more  promisfni  tad  i=. 
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ttfe  Fugitive  Slare  Law  hqs  been  applied.  Touching  the  raeritaot  the 
liBw  itself,  we  are  not  called  upuu  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  but  out  duty 
•a  raiiKfui  chroniclers  has  been  sufficiently  performed  in  a  presentation  of 
the  geueral  facta  which  have  preceded,  bearing  upon  the  law  and  its  opera- 
tioiu 

On  the  19ih  of  November,  1850,  died  at  his  residence  in  Scott  countv, 
Kentucky,  Cul.  Richard  M.  Johnson,  former  Vice  President  of  the  Unitca 
States,  in  the  Goth  year  of  his  aee.  The  deceased  was  an  actor  in  many 
important  events  coitnecied  with  the  historjr  of  the  country  ;  and  espe. 
cially  was  he  celebrated  for  the  pari  he  look  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
his  gallant  and  successful  achievements  on  which  occasion  have  enrolled 
his  name  among  the  most  distinguished  hetoes  of  the  land.  The  defeat 
ol  Proctor,  the^ British  commander,  and  his  swarthy  allies  under  Ttcum< 
seh,  are  familiar  luatters  of  history.  Gen.  Harrison,  who  comntanded  the 
American  forces  at  this  battle,  found  his  most  efficient  aid  in  the  bravery 
and  daring  uf  Col.  Johnson,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  regiiueni,  dashed 
through  the  enemy's  lines,  throwing  them  into  complete  disorder;  when, 
an  attack  being  also  made  in  the  rear,  the  enemy  were  forced  to  a  sur- 
render. The  formidable  Indian  chief,  Tecumseh,  fell  at  the  hands  of  Col. 
Johnson  himself. 

Col.  Johnson,  subsequr  tly,  for  several  years,  occupied  a  seat  in  Congress, 
and  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by  his  celebrated  fSunday  Mail  Report 
tn  opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the  Sunday  Mails.  At  the  fiultiniore 
Convention  in  1835,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency,  on  the 
ticket  with  Mr.  Van  Buren.  The  latter  was  elected  by  the  people,  but 
Virginia  wiihliulding  her  vote  from  Col.  Johnson,  he  was  elected  by  the 
Senate,  as  provided  for  by  the  Constitution.  In  1840,  he  again  occupied  a 
place  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the  democratic  ticket;  hui  both 
were  mvolved  in  a  common  defeat.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  quietude  at  home ;  a  portion  of  the  time  in  charge  of  an  academy 
tor  the  education  ol  Choctaw  youths  sustained  by  the  government ;  and  in 
the  words  of  another  we  may  say  with  truth  of  the  distinguished  subject 
of  these  remarks:  "  His  career  was  remarkable  :  his  lite  is  a  part  of  our 
country's  history  ;  his  services  were  in  its  behalf,  and  always  devoted  to 
the  Union.  His  death  must  be  lamented  as  the  death  of^  a  patriot,  a 
•tatrsman.  a  friend,  and  a  generous,  and  an  honest  ntan."  The  people  of 
many  portions  of  New  Kngland  will  recollect  with  pleasure  the  visit  paid 
them  by  Col.  Johnson,  in  1843. 

Congress  assembled  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  and  the  first  annual 
message  from  President  Fillmore  was  communicated  to  both  Houses  on 
the  same  day.  The  President,  in  expressing  his  views  to  Congress,  took 
occasion  to  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  successful  adjustment  of 
aeciional  differences,  effected  by  the  passage  of  the  series  of  measures 
which  have  passed  under  review;  and  in  a  tone  of  general  moderation 
•ubiniited  the  usual  variety  of  topics  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  coun* 
try,  'o  the  consideration  of  the  legislative  department.  The  message  of 
the  President  produced  a  very  creditable  impression  throughout  tbecountr^r. 

From  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  it 
f^peared  that  the  receipts  mto  the  Treasury,  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
or  the  previous  June,  amounted  to  $47,431,748  00:  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  period  were  |43.002.168  00  ;  with  a  reduction  of  the  public 
debt  to  the  ninount  of  $405,278  79. 

A.  D.  185l.-«The  seasion  of  Congress  was  terminated  by  (he  Constitution 
on  the  4th  of  March.  Among  the  most  important  acts  passpd  wss  the 
Reform  Poaiage  Bill,  which  went  into  effect  on  the  Isi  day  of  July  follow* 
ing.  The  tubjeei  of  cheap  pottage  had  for  a  long  time  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and  had  found  ninny  able  advocates^ 
The  necessity  >i'  reducing  tba  tax  upoo  all  «Miilable  matter,  and  the  ad 
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Jantajfefe  to  be  anticiptiied  from  an  rncr«iw  ni  f-i-.-     , 
iittougihe  people,  tvere  premd  hnm?   r     ''*^.'"'*"<*' «<»'fMF>ondfne« 

example  of  rGr;.i*Bn  Jo ^rtheesSlU^^^^^^ 

posu-e  was  adduced  as  an  il  ustr!.?;.!  r  u '  "i^  ^"  •y»'en»  of  penny 
workirtff5^of  cheap  postage  On  X  Ja.il'^f*r'''''''y  "««  ''"S 
Postage  Bill  was  passed,  fnd  ahboiih  Z rtV  °^  "»*  f"»'«n.  ihe  Cheap 
or  the  friend,  of  iLe  refor.u  wished  fhem.oir  .'h*  ""."  '''«'•*'• """'  "•nf 
We  as  compared  with  the  old  order  ofThioir^  '*''"*"""  ''  """-ideri^- 
,    nepar-  '"^l"  ^  ''^e  end  of  theVotS.  gi.ing  the  r..e.  under  ta. 

.a^X"^5:  «:te,P-^  Bin    ^new  sil^er  coin,  of  ... 

C^-ar-fe-.S^S  V^^^  in  the 

shall  be  appraised  at  the  market  valCe»f.K*'     '•  ^'•"r""'P""«''""'cles 
That  10  tins  value  shall  be  added  ancos'.s.n/iT'"^  °^  "P""a"on  ;  2d 

s^i7^"ti^sfftj:'-^<^:£H"^^^^ 

Ihe  successful  termina.ioTof  .hauS  al""!  ^"^T  "P**"  Cuba,  and 
elected  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  Mi.J!-  ?*"•  Q"'"nan.  subsequentlv 
subjected  .0  prosecution  a7  |"e  in  ..nie' TKr''  ^'"•-  ««nde""rwej 
=rely  concerned  as  abettors  in  th^affair  Vh- ?".*'""'""'' "  *'*'*"»  »«• 
e«rly  in  the  present  year  •  wl.Pn    r  ^'l*  '""'"  w^^e  "ot  ended  until 

Plici.y,  the  par,i:;' Jere  '.cqSr,";d'^"'  ThT  °^  '"^T"'  •evidence  of  com- 
thus  ended,  before  rumors  of  LJotherlrnT""  '!•"''  «»'«ly  honew 
were  extensively  prevalent!    Ac^ve  "easlrt  w"  °^  ">*  -"e  characte 
government  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  T/?        '  r' ?""  '"k*^"  ^Y  «he 
and  the  plans  o/  the  invader,  were  LcomeS":"^  "^  ""*  P.'"*""'  X"'. 

Among  the  casualties  of  the  year  worX If       '""""'"y  «^h«ked. 
carrying  away  of  the  Liirhi  Hn.,.-        m  •  ^^  °'  especial  not  ce,  was  th# 

.ernble%,„r  Jwhich  c^  urr;?T,h"e  ^'ot' A^^^'r'^^  ^^"''""  "  *»  • 
ployed  in  the  Light  at  the  Ume  wir.  .J.  .  ^P"'-  ^^°  P'^^ons  em. 
•wept  over  an  extensive  d is  rTci"  oTcoumrT  "7^  ^'"^  ''•  The  storm 
efffct.  To  this  may  be  added  The  exoloS  '."'.  '*"^  '"°"  destrurt.ve 
Oregon,  on  the  Mi«issippU„  .Lmonh  n'''''>"'T«  °'' '^e  steamer 

.ne  -^plett^roZTnToVtltri;?;^^^^^^  -Por-e.  "-e.y. 

mom  on  the  Hudson  lo  Dunk  irk  on  th.  .h  !  ?f '  "'*"d"'ir  from  Pier 
460  miies,  (including  the  Stance  from  Pi«  '  °^  K^«  ^"*'  "  ««i">"<"e  of 
24  mtles,  which  is  performed  bv.,?-mVT"'  '"  "•*  ^''^  "^  New  York. 
J^as  graced  by  the  Jresen  e  of  .l.rPrT,i;;irf?».^'"Tr-^  '^*''  °««=«S 
•everal  o(  the  members  of  the  CabLi      *i  l""*  ^""«'  S'*'".  and 

aiion  turned  out  in  masse,  to  do  boSo  rro^L""*  J^'™'''''^°"'«  'h'  Popu- 

"OM  populous  and  wealifry  sui"  of  7he  OonTf  '"'""«^  ''"  '"'■"  "'  ">' 
berless  cities,  towns,  and  village,  nottd  n?r  .k"^""'''''  '"»'«"'«'  bv  num- 
mdustry :  and  along  thi,  im'Ce7h^„S^V, '''?;"''"■""«'  P'oduc.ive 
f-  .he  crculatton  5  the  Itf^U^;:.  'i7TJr:,l\li!i'Jir.  ")^^:y  "V«7 
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of  the  prodncts  of  the  West  and  the  mnnnfactures  and  importations  of 
the  East,  while  countless  thousands  will  avoil  themselves  of  this  easy  and 
expeditious  avenue  of  travel,  ♦'jrough  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
business  portions  of  the  country. 

In  the  early  part  of  October,  the  public  interest  was  stirred  by  tbe  an- 
nouncement of  the  safe  return  of  the  Advance  and  Roscne,  vessels  compos- 
ing the  late  Arctic  expedition,  sent  in  search  of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John 
Franklin  and  his  crews.  The  efforts  of  the  expedition,  though  unsuccess- 
ful as  regards  the  chief  object  Ijad  in  view,  were  not  entirely  fruitless;  on 
the  contrary,  discoveries  of  a  most  interesting  character  were  made  in  re- 
lation to  the  missing  adventurers,  inspiring  with  renewed  hope  the  hearts 
of  many,  in  regard  to  their  present  safety  and  ultimate  recovery.  Acting 
in  union  with  the  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  the  expe- 
dition, on  the  26th  of  August,  1860,  discovered  to  the  northward  of  Port 
Innis,  in  Wellington  Channel,  traces  of  the  lost  party  under  Sir  John. 
These  consisted  of  fragments  of  clothing,  preserved  meat  tins,  cordage,  and 
scraps  of  sails,  belonging  to  the  missing  vessels;  and  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  three  graves  were  found,  with  head-boards,  bearing  the 
names  of  deceased  seamon  connected  with  the  expedition.  The  searching 
vessels,  after  escaping  perils  of  a  complicated  and  terrific  nature,  and  attain- 
ing to  a  higher  latitude  than  was  ever  effected  by  any  preceding  expedition, 
were  compelle<l  to  forego  further  search,  and  returned  home,  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  during  their  protracted  and  hazardous  voyage. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1851,  the  celebrated  Hungarian  patriot,  Kossuth, 
arrived  at  New  York,  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  lie  received,  while  among 
H8,  testimonials  of  the  warmest  sympathy  and  respect  from  the  people. 

ITie  year  1852  was  remarkable  as  the  period  of  the  death  of  the  two 
most  distinguished  statesmen,  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster.  Mr.  Clay 
died  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  76th  year  of  his 
age;  and  Mr  Webster,  at  his  residence  at  Marshfield,  Massachusetts,  on 
Sunday  rooriung,  October  24th.  It  was  a  singular  fatality  that  deprived  the 
nation,  in  so  short  a  period,  of  three  such  pillars  as  were  Calhoun,  Clay, 
and  Webster.  But  they  live  in  the  great  national  measures  which  tiiey 
tended  to  perpetuate,  and  the  nation  is  proud  to  remember  them  as  her 
sons. 

In  March,  1853,  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  the  newly 
elected  president,  was  sworn  into  office.  The  vice-president,  Hon,  W.  R. 
King,  of  Alabama,  was,  hy  special  resolution  of  Congress,  permittetl  to  taice 
the  oath  of  office  at  Matnnzos,  Cuba,  where  he  was  sojourning  for  his 
health;  and  died  the  month  after,  on  returning  home. 

The  famous  Crystal  Polace,  for  the  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  was  opened  July  Uth,  of  this  year,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
aooompanying  engraving  is  a  correct  representation  of  the  building.  It  was 
constructed  entirely  of  iron  and  glass,  requiring  1,250  tons  of  the  fonn»r 
material,  and  89,000  square  feet  of  the  latter,  affording  on  both  floors,  sub- 
stantially, four  acres  of  room.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1868. 

Among  the  important  measures  of  the  administration  of  President  Pierce, 
were  the  passage  of  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill ;  a  treaty  of  Boundaries 
with  Mexico;  of  Commerce  with  Japan ;  and  of  Reciprocity  with  the  British 
Provinces.  The  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  1854-6,  the  wrecks  of  the 
•teaniers  Ban  Francisco,  Arctic,  and  Pacific,  and  the  singular  prevalence  of 
most  disttstrotis  railroa<l  accidents  throughout  the  country,  were  marked  in- 
cidents in  the  history  of  this  |)ori»«l. 

The  presidential  election  of  I860  resulted  in  fnvor  of  James  Buchanan, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  president,  and  John  C.  Breckeniidge,  of  Kentucky,  for 
vice-president.  Among  the  first  duties  devolving  upon  the  administration 
were  tla-  su|)pression  of  the  serious  disturbances  existing  in  Utjdi,  and  tiic 
concilintiuu  of  the  political  difficulties  in  Kansas.    The  first  was  rapidly 
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search  was  urulei-Htood  to  be  finally  (liscluimed  bv  tL  Zi^^r  '   rf  ^     °i 
ment  wivH,  in  m59,  cflHwl  ujkih  to  iinnoniice  its  views  in  it  tvn«wwl  -™!i 

uiireriK  also,  (lifflcultieH  haviiiK  annen  from  their  Imvinff  been  constrRJuwl 
In  «o.ne  instances  to  render  .niiitary  service  to  the  c««nt?y  SthrnativiU 

Tn    iZTi'';r>lZn''r  "■r'^-""'^  ^''"^  «"chaool"e  co"d  nlt^'bJ 
Hanctionod  or  tolerated,  unless  the  parties  so  restrained  were  nrevious  tu 

r«L  Ti  ""'^  "''"'*'■  .l»'"«««"t'»na'-y  mcasuref.  were,  as  we  have  remarked. 
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and  fixing  tiie  anxious  attentioa  of  the  oirilized  world  daring  its  progrvsa, 
may  nut  be  out  <if  place  here. 

Growing  jealuustes  had  fur  some  time  existed  between  Sardinia  and 
Austria,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  undue  intluerice  possessed  by  the  latter  over 
tlie  various  states  of  Italy.  By  secret  treaties  formed  with  most  of  these 
atates,  Austria  had  acquired  a  right  of  garrison  and  fortress  witiiin  their 
limits,  and  otherwise  a  dangerous  preponderance  in  Italian  affuii-s,  and 
Sardinia,  as  the  only  representative  of  constitutional  government  in  Italy, 
fiiared  fti  u;<t  result.  This  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  two  governments; 
while  the  sympj^thies  of  France,  as  an  ally  of  Sardinia,  a»id  with  her  own 
interests  more  or  less  directly  involved  in  the  issue,  were  enlisted  against 
Ar-stria.  Every  effort  o,'"  diplumaoy  was  resorted  to  by  the  other  leading 
priwers  of  Europe  to  avert  the  oontliot  which  now  ap])eared  imminent.  A 
0)ngress  was  proposed  to  adjust  the  difficulty;  but  objections  were  raised 
.  by  Austria  ti»  some  of  its  preliminary  details.  She  objected  to  Sardinia 
being  represented  in  the  Congress,  and  also  to  the  arrangement  of  a  general 
and  simultaneous  disarmament  of  the  parties  in  dispute ;  and  while  the 
matter  of  a  peaceful  adjustment  was  still  under  disonssit)n,  she  dlspiuohed 
an  abrupt  demand  to  Sardinia,  requiring  her  disarmament,  and  the  dislmnd- 
meat  of  the  volunteers  :hat  had  flocked  to  her  standard  from  other  Italian 
states.  Thia  was  to  be  effected  in  three  days,  or  her  territory  would  be 
iavaded. 

Thus  were  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  Farther  negotiation  was  out  of  the 
question,  and,  publishing  to  the  world  their  warlike  manifestoes,  the  com- 
batants at  once  flew  to  arms.  Sardinia  having  indignantly  spurned  t!ie  de- 
maiyl  mode  upon  her,  on  the  29th  of  April  an  Austrian  army  of  120,000 
men  oros3e<I  the  Ticino  into  Siirdinian  territory.  Meantime,  throngli  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  by  steam  transports  to  Genoa, 
the  French  went  pouring  into  Italy,  and  in  a  surprisingly  brief  time  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  collected  an  army  of  200,000  men,  under  the 
leadership  of  his  nu»8t  distinguished  generals,  in  aid  of  his  Sardinian  ally. 
Victor  Emanuel,  whose  army  amounted  to  about  60,000.  Napoleon  himself 
left  Paris  «m  the  10th  of  May,  arriving  at  Genoa  on  the  12th,  and  took 
personal  command  of  his  army.  Ills  first  proclamation  to  his  troops  revived 
m  burning  words  the  glorious  reminiscences  of  the  exploits  of  the  firat 
Napoleon,  oml  closed  by  ileclaring  that,  "from  one  end  of  France  to  tiie 
other  the  following  words  of  happy  augury  r»-echo:  'The  new  army  of 
Italy  win  be  worthy  of  her  elder  sister.'  " 

Of  the  oonfllcte  which  ensued — and  which,  for  the  immense  numbers  en- 
gaged on  either  side  and  the  losses  sustained,  are  among  the  most  reinarkublo 
on  rec(»rd— we  can  of  course  give  but  a  brief  notice  here.  The  Austrians, 
insteiid  of  advancing,  and  improving  the  interim  in  seizing  upon  the  Surdlu- 
ian  capital,  Turin,  contented  themselves  with  laying  a  portion  of  the  coun- 
try uu(ler  contribution,  and  committing  partial  ravages  in  their  course. 
The  «Ulies  were  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  their  forces,  mature  their  plans 
of  action,  and  oomtnenoe  their  advance  upon  the  enemy,  who,  in  turn,  com- 
menced retnujing  their  steps.  Skirmishing  at  various  outposts  took  place, 
but  the  first  serious  encounter  occurred  on  the  2l8t  of  May,  at  the  village 
of  Montebello— a  plaoe  disfnguished  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  on 
the  Qtl)  of  June,  1800,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French  under  Napo- 
leon I.,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  The  village  of  Montebello  was 
occupied  by  the  advanced  posts  of  the  French  general,  IJoraguay  d'Uilliers. 
These  were  attacked  by  an  Austrian  force  of  15,000,  under  Count  Stailion, 
who,  it  appears,  were  prooewling  on  a  reconnaissance.  The  French  were 
driven  fi-om  the  village,  when  a  division  of  8,000  French,  under  General 
Forey,  and  a  regiment  of  Piedmontoae  cavalry,  came  to  their  rescue,  drove 
back  the  enemy,  jtnd,  after  a  dos|)orate  hand-to-hand  fight  of  several  hours, 
tuuk  the  villime,  defeated  the  Austriuus,  aiul  caused  thom  to  retreat  to  the 
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Lil?i  ?J  ?L  ^"\  ^''"^'■*i,  Benret,  adUtingnished  French  officer  wu 
inS  fi  S*  «"«.,nnter  and  General  Forey,  on  tlie  arrivHl  of  the  Emi JJ! 
on  the  field  was -enUmsiastically  embraced  and  promoted  bv  hU  imE 
master.    The  acconntn  state  that  while  the  fight'^  wr«iinj  the  Knoh 

oJ  the  n«^  nf  th    a'^'T-  ^^T  ^'^y  ""«''*««^-    The  forces  engaged  werj 

Ses  aK  12  iS)  rt"  l''  ^T.J^'r  *"  IS'OOO-  «"d  on  the^SToTtS 
miies  aoouB  iz,uoo.    Ibe  lossof  the  former,  in  killed  wnnndnH  nn#i  «,i- 

oners,  was  about  1,200,  and  of  the  latter  aboluToS;'  '      ^'^ 

Ro^T  •      '<»''"«■'»«  ^ay,  another  encounter  took  place  between  a  body  of 

fhJSnf^^Jt/'^  Palestro,  the  second  important  engagement,  was  foujrhton 
the  30th  of  May,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Sesia.    After  a  severe  Sflic? 
the  Sanl.mans,  under  the  command  of  their  king^  drovrtL  Austriaai  ««t 
of  the  v,lla^-«.    It  was  a  haud-to-hand  fight  through  the  streete     An  Am 
tnan  battery  was  chai^d  by  a  body  of  Zouaves,  who  bayoneted'and  hurJS 

tJe  SlEf  li'^h"'"  T"'l,  "^^  ^r*"»"  intVenchmeJte  wSe^ar  ied  ^ 
H  «aV  '  *''®  bayonet,  and  the  allies  took  eight  pieces  of  cnnrion  3 
over  1,000  prisoners.  The  Austrian  loss  in  killed,  wouS  and?,nW^ 
""The  Z";''^  *'  about  2,200,  and  that  of  the  allies  arsomewSJt/er"' 
The  Ai  strians  were  thns  driven  beyond  the  Ticino.  On  the  4th  of  Jnn« 
followed  the  great  battle  of  Magenta  Here  some  150,000  of  the  a  lies  werJ 
opposed  to  about    50,000  Anstrians.     The  allied  army  had  taken  ,mth^ 

sistance.   1  ho  Imperial  Guard,  under  Napoleon  himselt;  sustained  theshoct 

hSPf*"''*'; ^"'' */*?  ''""'*^-  ^"  '•'«  »"«•"" time,  Genera  McMThon  h^Zdl, 
hm  self  master  of  Magenta,  and,  hurrying  to  the  relief  of  the  EmpeVor  thJ 
enemy  were  repulsed  at  every  point.  He  was,  for  his  brilliant  SS  on 
th.s  occasion,  created  by  the  Emperor,  on  the  battle-field,  Ma^haTof  Frln« 
and  Duke  of  Magenta.  The  Austrians  lost  in  this  battle,  in  kSeA  wounded 
and  missmg,  about  10,000,  and  the  allies  only  about  3,000.  TbStrngua 

?ht€''ff"  fn'^^-  ""'I  H^''^^«  *«^«  '''»«d  in  this  engage  Sr 
and  on  thA  r  fx  "^^T""  ^"'''  ^"''"  was  evacuated  by  the  Austriana, 
and,  on  the  8th  of  June  the  allies  entered  that  city,  the  famous  caoital  o7 
Lombardy  amidst  the  congratulations  of  the  inhabitants.  ^ 

..♦?".  f  !  ir"/  '^""®'  *!**  '■♦^ar-gua'-d  of  the  retreating  Austrian  army  wera 
attacked  at  Melegnano,  by  a  force  under  General  Baraguay  d'HJlS^  7lIJ 

the  French  Ihey  were,  however,  rtnnlly  dislodged  and  driven  from  the 
village,  with  a  large  loss  of  killed  and  woundedfand  about  one  thoWnd 
prisoners     The  French  loss  was  ab.»ut  eight  hundred.  tliousand 

While  these  occurrences  were  taking  place  with  the  main  army  nrinca 
i!™Tf%l  "ir "^^  T*"  '"'*'''"«  '""  ^«y  »»'™"g'^  Tuscany  withT^army  of 

h™  ^"'?'-"*"^  '"?" '  ^l''^  *'*''  <"'""«»«  P"^'""*  Garibaldi,  1h«1  been  JiS 
his  army  of  volunteers,  invading  the  northern  nortion«  of  T.n.ni.a«i„  !!'  .i„:„° 


his  army  of  vohmteew,  inv^ng  tVe  n'orthlrn  pwUo^^^^ 

•ict  ot  Oomo,  and  stirring  up  the  spirit  of  insur- 


the  Austrians  from  the  district 

KotSianf  K.  ^^i^'^^;^'"*--  .Arrangem-«n-ts-w;Ve";?so"'VeVnV'm;d^  mE 
Kosauth  and  Klapka,  for  raising  the  standard  of  revolution  in  Hungary  •  and 
a  powerful  French  fleet  had  been  ordered  to  the  Adriatic  to  co  ?Sate  in 
future  operations  in  that  direction.  operate  in 

Now  occurred  the  great  and  final  battle  of  the  campaign,  the  battle  of 
8oltonno,  fought  on  the  24th  of  June.  The  Austrians  had  retreated  tyond 
Tlf^ir  ir!!!'^■  T'l!  '"^^'f'^  V'*'  '''^'"•'  *"»*  """^^d  battle  to  the  alliet. 
ItZZTJl^'T'^  "  '"*'  °^  '>'^t««  "tending,  it  is  said,  five  leagues,  occupy: 
ng  strong  positions  m  several  villages,  and  numbering  over  two  hundred 
thousand  men.    The  forces  of  the  allies  numbered  about  the  same.    FranS 


f 
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Josepli.  the  Anntrian  emperor,  was  present  with  his  army,  the  conimnnd  of 
which  liad  been  gijven  to  Field-Marshal  HesB,  in  place  of  Gcn.Tiil  Gyiilai,  who 
Lad  been  deposed  for  his  want  of  success  against  the  enemy.  The  battle 
commenced  at  five  o^clook  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing, when  th*  Anstrians  were  in  full  retreat  along  their  entire  line.  It  was 
a  terrible  and  protracted  struggle,  and  undoubtedly  far  exceeded  any  war- 
like engagement  the  world  ever  witnessed  in  modern,  or  indeed  ancient 
times.  Nearly  half  a  million  of  men,  with  all  the  deadly  appliances  of  mod- 
ern warfare,  were  engaged  in  that  memorable  conflict.  The  total  loss  to 
tlie  allies  was  estimated  at  eighteen  thousand,  while  that  of  the  Austrians 
was  of  course  as  great. 

This  final  engagement  was  followed,  on  the  8th  of  July,  by  an  armistice 
between  the  contending  armies ;  and  on  the  11th  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed 
at  Villafranca,  by  the  emperors  of  France  and  Austria.  The  peaceful  proffer 
is  said  to  have  emanated  from  Louis  Napoleon,  and  seems  to  have  been 
readily  embraced  by  his  humbled  Austrian  opponent.  Its  general  terini 
were :  the  erection  of  Italy  into  a  confederation  under  the  honorary  pres- 
idency of  the  Pope;  the  concession  of  Lombardy  to  the  emperor  of  France, 
who  passed  it  over  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  the  retention  of  Venetia  by  the 
empert>r  of  .Viistria,  but  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Italian  confederation ;  and 
a  general  amnesty.    Details  to  be  settled  at  a  conference  to  be  held  at  Znricli, 

The  announcement  of  this  sudden  termination  of  the  war.  just  as  the  allies 
were  about  to  lay  siege.to  the  strong  fortresses  of  Austria,  in  her  famous 
military  quadrangle  beyond  the  Mincio,  came  most  unexpectedly  to  the 
public  of  Europe,  and  the  world,  which  had  been  close  and  eager  witnesses 
of  tlie  progress  of  the  struggle.  The  effect  upon  the  financial  interests  of 
the  nations  was  of  course  most  marked  and  beneficial ;  but  as  a  fulfilment  of 
the  expectations  of  those  who  sympathized  with  the  cause  of  Italian  free- 
dom, and  of  the  pledges  of  the  French  emperor  upon  engaging  in  his  crusade 
against  Austria,  the  abrupt  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  favorable  terms 
granted  to  that  power,  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  and  as 
leaving  incomplete  the  humane  and  liberal  work  undertaken  t'o  be  accuni- 
plishea.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  the  combined  motives  that  led 
to  the  nnlooked  for  result;  and  these,  as  well  as  the  practical  workings  of 
the  political  arrangement  designated  by  the  terms  of  the  peace,  remain  to 
be  developed  in  the  future.  Under  the  confederation,  as  nained,  Italy  will 
consist  of  Sardinia  and  Lombardy,  with  an  area  of  37,040  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  7,800,000 ;  Venetia,  area  9,525,  population  2,200,000 ;  Papal 
Stat«8,  area  17,218,  population  2,900,000;  Tuscany,  area  8,741,  population 
1,750,000 ;  Parma,  area  2,268,  population  500,000 ;  Modena,  area  2,090, 
population  410,000;  Two  Sicilies,  area  43,000,  population  8,400.000. 

Turning  to  our  own  continent,  we  may  notice  the  continued  interest  cre- 
ated by  new  and  important  discoveries  of  mineral  wealth. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Pike's  Peak,  in  the  western  section  of  Kansas,  an  ex- 
tensive region  with  auriferous  deposits  was  discovered  in  1858,  atul  the  tide 
of  emigration  was  immediately  directed  thither.  The  mines  were  visited  by 
thousands  of  anxious  seekers;  after  a  time  there  came  unfavorable  reports 
concerning  their  extent  and  richness,  and  many  still  on  their  way  to  the 
diggings,  deterred  by  the  depressing  news,  suffered  great  hardships  on  their 
return.  Beccnt  intelligence  again  went  to  show  that  the  mines  were  really 
valuaiile,  and  would  repay  digging,  and  a  statement  published  in  June  1859, 
by  Horace  Greeley,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  visited  the 
mines  himself,  and  therefore  wrote  from  peraonal  observation,  was  to  the 
effect  that,  in  certain  diggings  which  he  inspected,  there  were  a  number 
of  companies  at  work,  and  that  the  average  yield  of  gold  to  eticii  person 
amounted  to  $20  or  $30  a  day.  Tiiere  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  Pike's  Peak  diggings  will  repay  the  efforts  of  those  who  can 
surmount  the  difficulties  of  arriving  at  that  luoalitjr. 
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ment  the  public  sensibilities  werrsl.ockedhvl?".f^t'^  very  commence- 
ities  which  80  periodically  occu/to  reSd  us  of  rA  J^''''^  '^"';*""S  ^"^"'n- 
of  man.  This  was  the  shipwreck  of  h«  In.  f  feebleness  and  dependence 
of  Nova  Scotia,  with  the  los^of  every'so„  lorbS  nS''^"  '"  ^"t  '''''' 
linndred  persons.  A  tragedy  of  corresnnnr^iL  «  ^'i  ""''^'"'"^  "'^"'"'y  fo'"' 
Erie  in  September,  when  the  Ladr  ElJ^n  «1l^  awtulness  occurred  on  Lake 
lision  with  a  sailing  vessel  and  s£  co^l fnirT  '^««'^*''»t'*"j^  came  in  col- 
three  and  four  hundred  passeter"  '  ^°°"«"'"i''  ^°  *  ^^^^ery  grave  between 

go^r'renl'oUalaiilY^^^^^^^^^  an  embassy  from  the 

and  friendly  relations  Imve  been  Slis  "d  ^  t^J  °"'i  ""'"  ^"•^.  *"t«'-««ting 
pnnces,  acting  as  ambassadors,  wrowiinoVnl'  -'^iT^ ^""'^'^^"'^  "^ ^^'o 
i"g  of  over  sixty  persons.  After  exchan^h?rHP''^'l  ^^  •'^  '^^'""^  <=«"«'«*- 
last  entered  into  between  thrtwo  omntii^     f  '-atification  of  the  treaty 

Wa.hington  to  the  comme'da  ^eZo  'of 'tile  T'^'f""^  *'^^."  '''''''  ^'^'^ 
mtelligent  interest  the  novel  scene.  n?i=Vnf      f  co'mtry,  scrutinizing  with 

the  most  hospitable  treatment  vSv'SvVe"n'\7  ''''T'  ""^  'T'^'"8 
•rapan,  m  the  government  steamXin  Ni«i„?„  I,  ''^?™'''''-'y  «'*''«'l  foi' 
visit  of  these  Japanese  diplomatTwas  invH^i  V^'^  ^^'^  "^  "^""^^  The 
It  being  the  first' time  in  the  1  fsVo-y  of  tha  rl  i^'  extraordinary  interest, 
embassy  was  ever  sent  abroad^  remarkable  nation  that  such  an 

«te^S!p^t^:^r^l5,^;j'^«";ewas  thevisit  of  the  mammoth 
June,  ani  arrived  at  New  Yo  k  on  the  Sr^'p  '  ^"f'?,'^'  ?"  ^''°  ^^th  of 
s.ons  and  general  arrnngemens  the  WP,c.  '"'"■'''''''"  ^'""  '^'^  ^""«"- 
oneof  the  wonders  of  the  wTlVl  and  att  n.5  'T'  ^^'a^'•egarded  almost  as 
being  estimated  thot  she  vvL  visited  b^S^  Tu  f  """"^  "f  attention,  it 
sons  during  her  brief  stay  in  this  country      ^     '"  ''""'^''"'^  ^'"'"•^"^^   P*"*- 

apSt'ui::'^::::^':?  SanJ^M'?  it ^  ^'^  ^'^--^  <>^  ^he  heir- 
eurred  this  year      Tl,e  r  ri?,?..  „n  i  i  •     ^^''thhil  Prmce  of  Wales,  which  oc- 

Johns,  NewSLland  7  e  0  "st  il^  Jul^  i'T''*^  "T  "  '''■'''  "««^  "^  «"• 
and  chief  towns  of  the  Br  ish  m-o  M.-p.^wT  '"/-^'^  ''^'^'"8  t>'°  capitals 
most  loyal  and  enthusiast  col  a  irt  J!  i'  i""  '"",  ''^^'•■Pti""  "as  ol  the 
into  the  territory  of  tiru,  ted  States  \nr^^  !'"«*''"  20th  of  September, 
enthusiasiu  of  the  American  rlS^nJnii^  "^"^^^^^  '''"'^"^  ^«"'"t-  Th^ 
ble  manner  as  thf  on  ^Ct^^^^^^^  ''''^^  '"i''^  '""'^t  .mmistaka- 

of  what  were   origin  J  ycoffir^rT-^  ^'"'^  «"  ^I'e  soil 

through  the  countrv,  t  e  ma  k  of  cord  jr'rT '  "f  ^l"*'"/  ''''^  ^'"'''  ^<""- 
toward  him  were  alike  woX  of  tho  ,  Iffn  ''f  ""'^.  ''**'^«'''^"  extended 
and  generous  people.  W  lo  at  the  raS  l^f 'tf  ""^  '■^'''•'''^"'  and  of  a  free 
visit  to  the  tomb  If  Wasl/ington  at  Mo  V  "'"  ""V'?'  ^''"  P'-'"c«  P«i'I  « 
nection  with  the  general  "is  of  tSriynr?"";.""^ '*•''' '"^'•^«"f-  "'«■•""- 
ino.norablo  in  history  P""'^"  *«  *'"«  country,  will  ever  bo 

P  aco  on  the  OtI,  of  Noven  S- ^  ulS '  n  i  V"'*"^  ^1''^'''  ^^''''c''  ""•k 
be  Democratic  party,  having"  failed  to  nn  ''''"■'""'  "'"'  "''citing  contest. 
'I'e  field  with  two  ses  f  can  l.L  X  '^'^  ""/'"*'  ''»"'i"ation,  entered 
Breckinridge  and  j2,e-  ho  R  S""^''''''''''-  ^""«'"''  ""'"  •^< •'"'■"*'"-  ""'l 
Abraham  Li„o^,!„   orillim      „  ,?       '''m'",''.?''"'''*'^'  *''''  »r'-eat  unnni  nity 
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VIRGINIA. 

Op  the  original  thirteen  colonies,  this  was  the  largest,  and  probably 
the  first  settled.  It  received  its  name  in  honor  of  Elizabeth,  the  "  virgin 
queen"  of  England.  We  are  told  that  the  London  company,  soon  after 
its  incorporation  in  innc,  despatched  to  America  three  ships,  having  on 
board  one  hundred  ano  live  persons,  destined  to  begin  a  settlement  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  country.  The  squadron  was 
commanded  by  Christopher  Newport,  and  in  company  with  him  was 
Capt.  Gosnold,  and  the  celebrated  John  Smith.  Instead  of  being  warned 
by  the  failure  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  formerly  to  colonise  Vir- 
ginia, and  preserving  among  themselvf^s  a  unanimity  of  feeling  and  ac- 
tion, these  adventurers  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other  concerning  their 
eventual  precedency  long  before  they  reached  the  land- 
It  seems,  a  sealed  box  had  been  delivered  to  the  commander,  with  or- 
ders that  it  should  not  be  opened  until  twenty-four  hours  after  (he  emi- 
g..:nts  had  landed  in  America.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  said 
Dox  contained  instructions  ibr  their  guidance  in  establishing  themselves 
coloiiiaiiiy  alter  landing.  Smith,  from  a  certain  bold  and  perhaps  over- 
bearing demeanor,  incurred  the  hatred  of  his  companions,  and  was  most 
absurdly  accused  of  an  intention  to  murder  the  colonial  council,  usurp 
the  government,  and  make  himself  king  of  Virginia.  Upon  this  un- 
founded accusation  he  was  put  in  close  confinement,  and  held  until  the 
arrival  and  debarkation  of  the  colonists.  They  were  fortuitously  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  farther  northward  than  their  contemplated  place  oi 
landing,  which  was  the  disastrous  Iloanoke  island,  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  Chesapeake  bay  on  the  2Cth  of  April,  1607.  Here  they  discovered  a 
large  and  beautiful  river,  which  they  named  James  river,  and  chose  as  r. 
proper  spot  for  commencing  a  permanent  settlement,  the  present  position 
of  Jamestown. 

On  the  13th  of  May  they  debarked,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  organise 
their  government.  The  mysterious  box,  as  they  had  surmised,  was  found 
to  contain  the  names  of  the  council,  and  instructions  for  their  guidance. 
In  the  list  were  the  names  of  Gosnold,  Smith,  Wingfiold,  and  Newport. 
VVingficld  was  elected  President,  but  a  vote  was  passed  excluding  Sniilli 
from  his  seat  at  the  board.  They  had,  however,  the  magnanimity  to  re- 
lease him  from  confinement;  and  his  subsequent  services  to  the  colony 
wore  of  great  moment.  It  is  difficult  to  a'r^ount  for  the  dilatory  spirit 
of  these  adventurers,  as  regards  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  they  had 
no  visible  means  of  support  for  any  length  of  time,  and  yet  neglected  to 
put  in  any  crops  during  the  first  year  of  their  settlement.  Barter  and 
negotiation  witii  tlie  Indians  for  a  time  sufiUced  to  supply  them  witii  the 
necessaries  of  life ;  but  this  was  a  very  un(;ortain  and  precarious  mode 
of  subsistence,  as  they  presently  found.  The  aborigines  became  aware 
of  the  comparative  dependence  of  the  new  comers  upon  them,  and  lo^^i. 
in  a  great  measure,  that  reverential  «we  with  which  they  had  at  first  wel- 
comed them. 
In  four  months  from  tlie  time  of  their  landing,  fifty  of  their  number 
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hrfd  p«r.8hed,  and  the  remainder  were  so  disheartened  that  thev  deler 
mined  upon  reluming  to  Kngland.    In  this  eniergency  the  KreaTJwu.e: 
^f  Smith  were  made  manifest;  he  undertoolt  to  re^u  ateTe  nffa  r»  m 
the^cohmy,  and  was  certainly  very  successful  in  2  doh.i      |„  [Jo? 

«.1f„i„  rP*""'  '^'■'■"**^  Z]}^  °"«  *'""'^'-«'l  »»d  l^'e-'ty  new  settle™  and  a 
supply  of  provisions.     This  was  a  source  of  great  joy  to  the  "Ev  •  w 
he ir  prospers  were  soon  overcast ;  for  about  this  tLe  they  discovered 
m  the  bed  of  a  small  river  near  Jamestown,  a  shining  sulLunce  wh  ch 
gey  supposed  to  be  gold-dust.     A  sort  of  universal  pT.rensv  wis  eSd 
by  this  discovery      "  Immediately."  says  Smith,  "  there  wAs  no  thmSi 
nodiscourse,  no  hope,  and  no  work,  but  to  dig  gold,  waHh«>d    rcC 
?hlf;  f'u  ^"f  «"''^"    ^""'f*  "'^'^  «"  his  influence  o  conv  ,£e  ihem  3 
commodity,  and  sent  to  England.     On  its  arrival  there.  ll»c  carjo  w^ 
shinTJglr     '""^  *"  ""'  ""^'""«  "^"^  ^""*''  «»«*^  **'•'  sn^all  pSe.  " 
i„J"  ""*'  °I  Smith's  excursions  into  the  interior,  attended  only  bv  an 
Indian  KUtde,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  savages  and  l"ken  oris 
nh    n    ""r"^"'""?  •=»?'""  conducted  him  to  PowLlan  the  prmcTu 
chieftHin  of  Virginia.     After  many  ceremonies  and  cons ,  Li,o,  i  Zj 
decided  to  put  him  to  death.     He  was  accordingly  led  forth  to  exTJut -m 
His  head  was  placed  upon  a  stone,  and  a  wardub  presented  to  Powl 

hatan   who  t- n,d  the  honour  of  being  his  executioner.     As  the  eh  ef 

raise^d  the  club  to  give  the  fatnl  bl.iw.  Po'ahontas,  his  f^vourUe  dZhS 
noshed  through  the  crowd  and  clasped  the  head  of  Smith  in  her  armJ 
aid  her  own  upon  it,  and  entreated  her  father  to  spare  his  if^  Pow' 
hatan  was  amazed.  He  let  fall  the  club  and  set  4ith  af  iXriy  and 
soon  after  had  him  crmducted  in  safety  to  Jamestown.  I,,  fii  J  ^P.S 
hontas  incurred  the  resentment  of  her  ftither^probably  on  accun  or  h« 
attachment  to  the  whites-when  she  left  her  home  and  visi.ed  the  terri- 
tones  <.f  Jopazows.  chief  of  the  Poiomacs.  Capt.  Argoll,  Imvj  a  sailee 
Hfe  te'Irr  "T'^r*  ""  *  trading  voyage,  pre'vailed^n  Jop^ir^ '^^^  ' 
«r„iH  «^  "  "^"''."Z  "  ''''P.P"  •'*""«'  '"  ""rretider  her  to  Imn.  He  d^ 
tamed  and  carried  her  to  Jamestown,  presuming  that  Powhatan  would 

Z^T  ?'m    *^'^f\  ^•^."^/I'^y  "^''*"*"'  P°«»«»»*»"  "f  •''"daughter 
wh^ll,!      t'*"^/."'r'*   «»"«f  f-^'l  ""liRoant   at   the   treachery   of  the 

Knirh.;..  f'"^*'".  u'*''l'""  "'  J«'n«»lown,  Mr.  Thomas  liolfe,  «„ 
fcigl.shman  of  respectable  character,  became  attached  to  her  and  offered 

ta  Lr  h""'-  ''  ^"  '"'*f  "•^'  """^  »'•«  '="""'^"'  "f  Powhaian  being  ob. 
tamed,  the  marriage  was  sr  ^mmzed  with  great  pomp,  in  i)resei.ce  of  the 

o^J  ?r„l '^hT'""'"? '"'r^':  ^'r  b'"'"«".  Thisev^em  relieved  the  col' 
onyfrom  the  enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between  them 
for  n,any  years.     In  1616  she  embarked  with  her  husband  for  KnglanJ 

rlt*  q!!  K  u  ^""'^?  '•••'  "*"•'"'*''  "  "'»'»  from  her  former  friend, 
capt.  .-Smith  Her  residence  among  civilized  men  was  destined,  how 
ever,  lo  bo  short     While  about  to  embark  from  Oravesend.  wiih  her  hu» 

iwen  y-two.  Her  son  was  educated  in  London,  and  from  him  a^  de. 
scended  some  of  the  most  rospertable  families  in  Virginia 

In  I60n  the  London  Company  obtained  a  new  charter,  granting  greater 
power  and  privileges  than  (he  former.  They  soon  after  sent  out  nine 
ships,  with  nine  hundred  emigrantfl,  to  Virginia.  The  vessel  on  In.ard 
or  Which  were  the  officers  appointed  to  govern  the  colony,  was  onfor 
tuna  ely  driven  by  a  storm  u,H»n  the  Her.nu.la  islands;  the  others  »r 
rived  safely.  Most  of  the  f)erson8  who  came  in  these  were  of  a  virions 
^btruoter.     They  at  Irsl  refiiaed  to  submit  to  the  auihor.iv  r.f  Hat'ih. 
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anrt  bv  this  means  threw  the  colony  into  great  confuHion.  Smith  deter 
mined,  however,  that  tie  would  be  obeyed  until  the  arrival  of  the  officers 
that  were  appointed  to  succeed  hinu  He  accordingly  seized  up«»ii  the 
leaders  of  the  sedition,  and  put  them  in  prison,  and  bv  this  means  order 
was  again  restored. 

About  this  time,  the  Indians,  ffaring  that  the  white  people  would  be- 
come  too  powerful,  concerted  a  plot  to  destroy  them  ail.  Pocahontas 
heard  of  it,  and  resolved  to  save  them.  .  Accordingly,  one  dark  and 
•tormy  niaht,  sho  hastened  to  Jamestown,  and  informed  Smith  of  iiio 
danger.  He  immediately  took  measures  to  put  the  c«»lony  in  a  state  ol 
defence,  iind  the  Indians,  perceiving  that  their  design  was  discovered  gave 
up  the  project.  Soon  after,  Smith  received  a  severe  wound,  and  returned 
to  BiiglaiKt  to  procure  the  aid  of  a  surgeon.  The  most  unhappy  cons.'- 
Quenceti  followed.  The  Indians,  perceiving  the  absence  of  the  man  lh»v 
feared,  attacked  the  colony  with  united  forces.  They  cut  off  all  suo 
phes,  and  thus  reduced  the  settlers  to  the  greatest  extremity  Such  wi« 
their  wretched  condition,  that  they  devoured  the  skins  of  their  horses 
the  bodies  of  the  Indians  they  had  killed,  and  at  last  the  flesh  of  their 
dead  companions.  This  period  was  remembered  by  the  name  of  "  the 
starving  time."  In  six  months  their  number  was  reduced  from  more 
than  five  hundred  to  sixty,  and  these  feeble  and  dejeoind.  While  (he 
colonists  were  in  this  situation,  the  persons  who  had  brion  wrecked  on 
the  Uermudas  arrived.  The  colonists  again  determined  to  return  to 
England,  and  for  this  purpose  they  embHrked  and  sailed  down  tho  river 
FoitniiHiely,  however,  they  were  met  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  been 
appointed  g.>veriior  of  Virginia,  with  supplies  of  men  and  provisions 
He  persuaded  them  to  return  to  Jaiiiesiown,  and  by  a  judicious  exercise 
of  authority  he  restored  order  and  contentment,  and  for  several  years 
the  art'-iirs  of  the  colony  conlinued  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

In  Ifil  1,  Lord  Delaware,  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  returned  to  Ens- 
land,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale.  Public  authority  wa« 
now  rigi.lly  enforced.  Hitherto  no  right  of  private  property  in  land  had 
been  established.  The  fields  that  had  been  cleared  were  cultivated  by 
the  joint  labour  of  the  whole,  and  the  produce  was  deposited  in  public 
stores,  and  shared  in  common.  This  plan  of  proceeding  presented  but 
few  inducements  to  industry,  and  tho  idle  and  improvident  trusted  en- 
tirely to  whHt  was  distributed  from  the  common  stores.  To  remedy 
these  evils.  Sir  Thomas  divided  a  considerable  portion  of  land  into  lots 
of  three  acres  each,  and  granted  one  of  these  to  each  individual  to  be 
his  own  property.  The  happy  effects  of  this  measure  were  soon  »o 
iiianifest,  that  another  assignment  of  fifty  acres  to  each  one  was  made, 
and  the  plan  of  working  m  a  common  field  was  entirely  abandoned, 
from  this  time  the  colony  rapidly  increased  and  improved.  In  1616 
they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco,  a  plant  which  was  first  found  in  that 
soil,  and  became  the  great  staple  of  Virginia. 

Thus  far  the  affairs  of  the  colony  had  been  managed  by  a  goveriioi 
and  coinicil,  appointed  by  the  London  company,  and  from  1611  they  bad 
been  under  martial  law,  like  a  garrison  of  soldiers,  but  the  people  had 
oeconic  dissatisfied  with  this  stale  of  things.  They  longed  to  t.ijoy 
the  rights  and  privileges  to  which  ihey  had  been  accustomed  in  iheii 
native  couniry.  To  gratify  this  noble  desire  of  the  colonists.  Governor 
Yeardly,  in  l(il9,  called  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  rrpresonls- 
tives  from  tho  several  plantations  or  boroughs.  It  met  at  Jamestown  on 
the  Hhh  of  June,  and  was  the  first  legislative  assembly  ever  held  in 
America  The  colony  hitherto  consisted  almost  enlirely  of  nvM  who 
camft  for  the  puriKJse  of  acquising  wealth,  and  who  intended  ngsiin  to 
return  to  Kngland.  Uut  in  order  to  attach  them  more  to  the  sod.  and 
10  iiiduiie  them  Vo  regard  this  af  their  home,  in  16ti0,  the  <i)mpaiiy  seol 
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over  ninety  girls,  to  be  dioposed  of  among  the  yonng  planters  for  wiv«i 
At  first  the  price  of  a  wife  was  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  biTtt?« 
demand  for  them  increased  so  much  that  it  soon  rose  trone  hnn.li!! 
«nd  8,xty  pounds.  The  same  year  .  Dutch  vJSl  amVed  aTim  esS 
^nriVfr,"7  Africans  and  offered  them  for  sale  as  slaves  They  we 
purchased  by  the  people  These  were  the  first  slaves  brought  hftoth J 
coun  ry,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  that  system  of  saver? 

trom  England,  and  the  settlements  were  widely  extended.  The  colony 
was  now  advancmg  on  the  ftill  tide  of  prosperfty;  but  it  was  d^tinS 

Zn.  ^^  ^""^r'"'^  *  ri^.'"  ""'^  ^'•«''^f»l  ^vem  of  fortuS^  "the  I^ 
dians,  though  apparently  friendly,  formed  a  plan  for  the  total  destruction 
of  the  Enghsh.    On  the  22d  of  May,  1622,  tte  savages  buS  forth  Sno! 

The  wl  r'.T  ""'^  '"r^r^  *^  ^^"**''  ^'•'>«»*  dis^tion  of  age  orTx 
not W  nf  t.*"*'?^  ^°1','''  ^"*^®  ^^"^  •'"'  «««  ^^'^  n«t  a  frien<lly  I" J'an  given 
notice  of  the  plot,  in  time  to  put  JamestowL  and  a  few  neiirhborinir  settle, 
ments  on  the^i-  guard.  The  Endish  were  roused  tS  ven^X  Sis  hoJ. 
?,iiT%  They  attacked  the  fndians  with  fire  and  sword^kK  mnlti- 
S  thU  L  '"";^li  '^'Z'i  ^^^  ••<'™«Jnder  far  into  the  wilderne  s.    By  means 

F^ilVn,!  ^^h  *""'  f  nine  thousand  persons  who  had  been  sent  from 

Kinftie,  i'&T  ^"°'^?'^  yere  living.  These  misfortunes  u.dured 
ernmpnf  nAh«  i  i  '  °  ^l*?'""*  "'*,  '^°?'^°°  Company,  and  take  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  colony  into  his  own  hands.    Ue  appointed  a  governor  and 

trrrvactTn^S'  ^",^t«'",«"  authority  was  cJilitted;  a^d  thisa?bT 
mftted  fn  ZJi  '^^  V  *'^'""  ^"*"?'  oppressive.  The  colonists  sub- 
Sslustid  w?th  r**"""?^  TT:.''.  ""til  1686,  when  they  had  become  so 
disgusted  with  t^ie  conduct  of  tlieir  governor,  that  they  seized  and  sent 
him  prisoner  to  England.  King  Charles  was  sJ  much  dis^pleS  with  this 
beforl.       '  '     *"'  ^''  '""*  ^'"  ^"'^^  ^'^^  f"^l  P«i«'-  to  govern  w 

t«ini"^^'  ^'''  ^'"'^"»  Berkley,  distinguished  for  the  mildness  of  his 
temper,  was  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  colony,  witli  instruo- 

SiTneonirSn^i't  ^^ '''' •  """^r ^l^.'  '^'"^  8»^«  grea^satiLSn  t 
the  people,  and  under  his  wise  administration  they  eijoyed  many  years 

SLfofl'"'^  prosperity.  In  1052,  Cromwell,  4oVa8  theuVth" 
Ir^i  f^v-'^'"'"^?*  '",  E"g«"<^'  '^"'  «  ^tfo^S  force  to  compel  the  gov- 
STki^  Jn""*'"?',-  ^V.^'^^owledge  his  authority.  After  a  braVe  resistance 
*nS„,l  r  *'p '^"'^  *n  '"^"i"'*>  ^'^'"  *■""•  «°^«™I  y«»«»  governors  were 
li^Tlri  •  J  Cmniwell  and  oppressive  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
the  colonists.    At  length  the  people  renounced  the  authority  of  their 

S'3"''/- 1"'^''-"  T^^'^f  ^'''  "j^'«  °f  ««^«™or  upon  Berkley,  who 
was  still  residing  m  the  colony.    Soon  after  this  event  news  arrived 

EnlS  T?"  ''ff  ^.?'*^'/"^V"'*  ^^"''•'''«  "•  ^'«  ««  «'«  t''>'0"e  of 
riXo  of  ♦!  ®  ''"V'onty  of  Berkley  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  but  the 
rights  of  the  people  were  little  regarded.    Large  tracts  of  land  belong- 

SL^„!iV  -r^'  ""f-  ?r?"*."  *"  *•'«  '■'»^""t««  of  Charles;  this  prfv 
duced  great  excitement  m  Virginia,  nnd  resulted  in  all  the  hori'ors  of  civil 

7^A\lir,  "'•P'*''"8  party  was  swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  a  young 
and  ambi  lous  awyer  by  the  name  of  Nathaniel  Bacon.  Be  was  olec^ 
^1  genera!,  and  arrayed  himself,  with  six  hundred  armed  men,  against 
AZS''"^"■Z  T^  °"""*"'-  Ilo^tiiities  continued  for  several  nionths, 
aurng  winch  Jamestown  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  crops  in  the 
nelds  were  laid  waste.  Troops  at  length  arrived  from  Knglund,  wh<», 
on  the  death  ot  Bacon,  which  occurred  soon  after,  put  an  end  to  tho 
listurbance  and  restored  Berkley  to  power.  Many  if  tho  r-bels  wer« 
u-ied  and  executed.  The  assembly,  liowever,  soon  after  iiilerfVred,  and 
tty  Wise  -ind  salutary  laws  sucoooded  in   restoring  ueaco  i.rid  Jiannonv 
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among  the  cnlonists  The  m^ority  of  the  people  of  Virginin  were  for 
a  long  lime  opposed  to  slavery;  and  laws  were  passed  to  prevent  it.  But 
the  selfish  {)ulicy  of  the  kings  and  proprietors  in  England  eiicourageJ  the 
uitroductiun  uf  slaves,  and  the  evil  could  not  be  resisted  by  the  colonists 
The  state  has  a  great  Vtiriety  of  surface  and  of  soil.  From  the  sea 
coast  to  the  termination  of  tide  water,  which  includes  a  tract  from  110  to 
120  miles  in  width,  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  in  some  places  marshy ;  the 
soil  is  sandy,  covered  with  pitch  pine,  light,  and  of  but  little  fertility, 
except  oil  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  often  pr«Klurtive.  This  is 
denominated  the  low  country,  and  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October. 
Between  the  head  of  tide  water  and  the  Blue  ridge,  the  country  gradually 
rises  and  becomes  nnereii,  a  i>d  near  the  mountains  often  abrupt  and 
broken,  though  the  soilis  fertile. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  very  great.  Gold,  copper,  lead,  iron 
coal,  salt,  limestone,  and  marble  are  found  ;  and  it  has  a  number  of  very 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  particularly  those  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
Mining  has  recently  received  much  attention;  in  1840,  2000  persons  were 
engaged  in  it.  The  belt  of  the  country  in  which  gold  is  found  is  in 
Spotlsyltania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  extending  in  a  S.  W. 
direction,  it  passes  into  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  But  the  iron  and  coal  are  much  more  valuable.  Tile  coal 
fields  are  very  extensive,  both  anthracite  and  bituminous,  and  large  quan- 
tities have  been  exported,  particularly  from  the  neighborhood  of  Kich 
mond.  Salt  springs  are  found,  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  exported 
from  the  banks  of  the  Great  Kanawha. 

Tlie  pre-sent  constitution  of  Virginia  was  adopted  on  the  1st  of  Angnst, 
1861,  and  ratified  by  the  people  October  25th  of  the  same  year.  It  annulled 
the  constittition  of  1770,  and  the  amendment  of  1831, 

Every  citizen  resident  of  the  State  two  years,  and  of  the  county,  city,  or 
town  one  year  previously  to  the  time  of  voting,  has  tlie  ri^lit  of  franchise. 
Votes  are  given  viva  voce,  but  dumb  persons  may  vote  by  ballot. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  House  of  Delegates  and  a'Senate.  The  Dele- 
gates are  152,  chosen  biennially  in  proportion  to  the  white  imjjulation.  The 
Senators  number  50,  elected  in  districts  by  voters  therein  for  four  years,  one 
half  the  number  being  appointed  bieimially.  Delegates  must  have  attained 
the  age  of  21  years,  and  senators  that  of  25,  and  none  but  voters  are  eligible 
to  any  office. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  Governor,  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years,  lie  is  ineligible  for  any  other  ofiice  during  his  term,  and  can  be 
at  once  re-elected.  He  must  be  80  ymiva  of  age,  a  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  five  years  a  citizen  of  the  State.  He  must  reside  at  the  capi- 
tal. The  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  like  qualifications,  is  elected  for  a  like 
term.  He  is  the  constitutional  successor  of  the  Governor  iu  case  of  death 
or  disability,  and  is  also  ex-offieio  president  of  the  Senate. 

The  i)rincipal  administrative  officers  are  a  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth, 
a  Treasurer,  and  an  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts.  These  are  elected  by  joint 
vote  of  the  General  Assembly  for  two  years.  For  the  purpose  of  electing 
the  Hoard  of  Public  Works,  tlie  State  is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of 
which  elects  one  commissioner.  Their  term  is  six  years,  and  one  of  the  num- 
ber retires  every  two  years.  The  Judiciary  consists  of  a  Supreme  Court  of 
Appeals,  District  Courts,  and  Circuit  Courts. 
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NEW.  YORK. 

Abouuhe  middle  of  March!  K,'  he  arrived  o"ihl  a'""*'"  ''  "^  '*''•«"«=«• 
Wilinmgton,  N.  C,  from  which  nointh-nr  .''®.^'",""='*"  «««»».  "ear 
Ifia.  He  then  turniiTd  coastedTorth  SZT^^  "  '^""  "?'''^'  "»  ««'«r- 
tudcof4l»norlh  where  hp»n.L,Lu  '.."'"'' "^^  ^■*''"«  **>  «^out  the  lati- 
w  believed  to  'S  That  of  New  ?ork  ' vr''  ^''''"''  ^''^  '«'»  d"erTp  iS, 
about  fifteen  days  traded  fi^lvwkh  .y^""""""  »»«yed  la  the  harbour 
May.  casting  as  fir  a.  Lahr3  Zu  ^''"  ""'"W.  and  left  on  the  6lh  0} 
ter [o  the  kin?  Ue  ga?e  an  aiji  otZln^  ''*''^  ^*'^  *''«"''*•  »"  »"«»- 
France  to  the  country  he  vS  *  hnll  h- ^''^^'  ^"""^ '''^  "«"'e  of  New- 
promised  any  addit.7„  to  Ihe  r^^enue-  o/Vrrcf  h""'/''  P''"""<'«*'  "*" 
not  pursued.  In  a  subsequent  exDedmonthi-^'  *"*  ^"'^"'""•i'-s  were 
been  destroved.  it  is  sup?os'5.  by'Sage",."""  '"^^^^  ^"»  '-''  ^^ving 

Ea'st  12  £7a%;rvSreK^^^^^^^^^^  ^''^  'T''^"  °^  ''^^  ^"tch 
IfiO  miles.  I„  consequence  of  thi5Hi«.^«  "T'^"'^  ascended  it  about 
hrge  extent  of  lerriioVy  on  bo  A^^^^^^^  '^'^i'"  to  a 

Netherlands.  In  16l3%everai  nitrh  L!^^  .""""'  ""^ '^»"««J  it  New- 
Albany  „,,w  stands,  wSoh  they  named  pr.o*"''  "^^'u*'''  *  ^o"  ^'here 
built  several  trading  houses  on^J^TsldTf  M^T.'.  ^^^  "«*'  y«»'  'hey 
York,  to  which  they  ffave  the  naml  nf  w-  '^'"*"»ttan,  now  called  New- 

claimed  , he  whole  c^oSnent  by  virtue  if  cSu^T"'"^"'"-  "^'"^  "^"^''^h 
ed  the  Dutch  as  intruders -and  in  To -°"'' '''^'^overies,  and  regard- 
Virginia,  with  a  fleet  «M"ree"SiMv^Z"1h^'"^  ^^P'*'"  A-'S^"'  ^'om 
■on.  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort  ind  '^'^  -ettlements  on  the  Hud- 
erly  constituting  a  part  of  Vh-ginia  Th.i,  '='""!'«'' ^f»e  territory,  as  prop, 
mitied  without  ?esi?.ance.  X  L  ne// ?„""'*'"' ''"'"«  «'"='"  '^^^^^^ 
from  Holland,  and  tUe  Dutch  rlouncedhSh"  "«\  governor  akved 
retained  fK,8sessio„  until  1664.''Thererected  X  „"  •'^^^  '"*""''•  *"^ 
and  one  also  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecncut  nT,V^?  Delaware,  and 
territory  between  these  rivers.  In  655  p:,!"*!!"'^ ''''*''"  '**  «"  '^e 
governor,  wiih  a  fleet  of  seven  sf  L  «tt«U„!  ^'^^'T^^"'"'  ^he  Dutch 
who  had  setiledonthe  wesrsideSf  th«  n  1  *'"*  '"''^"^^  '''^  Swedes, 
soon  had  to  encounter  aS  thlir  „m     ^^'*^''«''«  "yet;  but  the  Dutch 

Charl.s  II.  granted  ohSthSr  he  DuTeTf'v'  ^  5"^l""'-  '»  »«", 
England,   and  the   territor/ then  i"  ?hi^r^°'^ ''"*^,^'^»"y'»»  New. 

squadron,  therefore,  sobn  appeared  in  New-Yor'k'hTK"  "'^  '^'.  •^""-'h'  ^ 
mand  of  Colonel  Nichols  The  Ellifh  ;  i^^^^""'■•  ""•^«'"  the  com- 
render  of  the  town,  and  nrom  ,pH  tll^  »mmediately  demanded  a  sur- 
life  and   property  '  GovE  |?uvvP-»nI'iV^*  nhabitanls  the  rights  ol 

length  the'^in  abiLnts  conTa  nS^h'imTo"  ubmU  ""  T^^^  ?  f^^^  ^^  «» 
session,  and  in  honor  of  the  duke    caHf-H  Sj  .«  The  English  took  pos 

after,  Fort  Orange  wa,  taken,  and  named  Albany  51^X7' ^"'■''-  ^""" 
the  government  of  the  country  and  i.n.!;,^'  i"/"  .^"^"ols  now  assumed 
York,  in  16C5,  was  made  a  cify  and^s  n„  *"' ''h«'-«l  administration,  New 
western  world.  ^'  ""'^  "  ""'^  *he  grand  metropolis  of  the 

.  i>"^'oHlliln^^^^^^^  and  Holland, 

mandernf  thefort.VasDPrmU.pi/^  ^  u^i^e  treachery  of  the  com- 
out  resistance.  iCDutcnmmedfatHvU^t  harbour  of  NeV- York  with- 
soon  the  news  of  peace  arrivS,nH,K^  *''"''  P«"«wion  of  the  city ;  but 
«he  English.     SirKld  a^Lm    'i»  T""'?  T'  »^'''"  ''''^'^^  '" 

.rbitrary  fe.ulation^^  iS;otXo„"'Zmran7i„''=  -^^ .•"^: 
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permitted  to  take  part  in  the  government.  An  assembly,  consislinff  of  a 
council  of  ten,  appointed  by  the  duke,  and  eighteen  representatives,  ciiosen 
by  the  people,  were  allowed  to  make  the  laws  of  the  colony  In  1C90 
dunng  the  war  between  England  and  France,  the  French  of  Canada  con-' 
spired  with  certain  tribes  of  Indians  for  the  destruction  of  the  Knelish 
settlements.  On  the  6th  of  February,  a  party  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
town  of  Schenectady.  Every  house  was  surrounded,  and  a  horrid  veil 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night ;  the  inhabitants  sprang  from  their  beds 
found  their  dwellings  in  flames,  and  their  doors  guarded  by  the  savaee' 
foe.    Some  escaped ;  but  naked  and  exposed  to  a  storm,  many  of  them 

Krished  before  they  could  reach  Albany,  their  nearest  place  of  refuse 
this  cruel  assault,  sixty  were  killed,  twenty-seven  made  prisoners,  aliii 
twenty.five  lost  their  hands  and  feet  by  the  cold.  These  and  other  sav 
age  cruelties,  led  the  English  colonists  to  combine  their  forces  aeainst 
<.anada.  Sir  William  Phipps,  with  a  large  fleet,  sailed  up  the  St.  Law 
rence;  and  an  army  proceeded  from  New-York  by  land,  as  far  as  Lake 
Ohamplain;  but  owing  to  some  mismanagement,  this  expedition  failel 
of  success.  ' 

In  169 J,  King  William  appointed  Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  governor  ^t 
New- York.  At  this  time  the  colony  needed  a  magistrate  of  talents  anl 
energy.  Sloughter  had  neither;  he  was  weak  and  vicious.  Ex-govec 
nor  Leisler  disputed  his  authority ;  but  after  several  vain  attempts  to  mail  - 
tain  his  own  power,  he,  with  Malborne,  were  taken  and  condemned  fi  i 
high  treason.  Sloughter  at  first  refused  to  execute  the  sentence  of  tli* 
court;  but  at  a  feast,  m  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  was  induced  to  sign  tie 
death  warrant,  and  they  were  executed.  Their  estates  were  afterwanls 
restored  to  their  families,  and  their  bodies  were  taken  up  by  their  par  * 
and  buried  with  great  pomp,  in  the  old  Dutch  church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  Slouifhter  died  in  1691 ;  and  he  was  succeeded  the  next  year  I  \ 
Colonel  Fletcher.  Fletcher  desired  to  promote  among  the  Dutch  inhat)- 
itants  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  the  interests  of  the  English 
church;  and  these  objects  he  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  asse  n- 
bly.  After  much  diflS(!ulty,  a  bill  was  passed  encouraging  education  in 
the  colony,  and  providing  for  the  support  of  ministers  of  the  Bosoel.  who 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people.  b     t~  » 

In  16D8,  the  Earlof  Bellamont  was  made  governor  of  the  colony,  at 
which  lime  the  American  seas  were  infested  with  pirates.  The  earl  proiio. 
sed  to  send  out  a  naval  force  against  them;  but  the  assembly  rejected  the 
proposal.  He  then  fitted  out  a  private  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Kidd,  who  afterwards  became  a  pirate  himself.  Bellamont  »  as 
succeeded,  in  1702,  by  Lord  Cornbury,  son  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Clar- 
endon. In  his  private  character,  Cornbury  was  vicious  and  contemptible ; 
as  a  magistrate,  he  was  tyrannical  and  prodigal  of  the  people's  mon  3y 
He  was  removed  from  office,  and  soon  after  seized  by  his  creditors  Mid 
thrown  into  prison. 

In  1710,  (he  (jueen  appointed  General  Hunter  governor  of  the  colony. 
Dnring  his  administration,  another  attempt  was  made  for  the  subjugadon 
.)f  Canada.  An  army  of  4,000  men  left  Albany  and  marched  aga-nst 
Montreal.  A  large  fleet  proceeded  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  meeting  with 
a  violent  storm,  many  of  the  ships  were  dashed  upon  the  rocks,  and  the 
remainder  returned  to  England.  When  this  was  made  known  to  the  ai  mv 
the  troops  were  disheartened,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. 

In  1719,  Hunter  left  the  colony  in  a  state  of  perfect  harmony,  and  re- 
turned to  Europe,  when  his  office  was  conferred  upon  William  Burnet,  son 
i»f  the  celebrated  Bishop  Burnet.  At  this  time  the  French  were  erecting 
forts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Me>ico. 
Their  policy  in  this,  was  to  cut  off  the  fur  trade  of  the  English,  and  se  mre 
"tall  to iJiemselves.     Burnet  endeavorad  to  defeat  their  object, by  biild* 
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andL?J»,t"\„  preTrntSr^iion'trih  !hf  ?°''«'?!«"t»  "f  the  Indians 
government  „f  ,t.e  colony  deS ved  ZloLtt  ^'■*'"'=*'-  ^'"'^  B""'«t.  the 
ery,  R.p  Van  Dam,  and  wEm  Cmsh„  S  "?""  ^"*""^'  Montaom- 
lork  ni  1732.  Diirinp  hi.  «h«,.—  .  •  ^^  ^^'^  '^tter  arrived  at  New 
through  his  i»m.er^ag  .fs'tXeS^Vr*''"''"''  --  -" ""'eS; 
«n  offensive  article.  Af.er  a  noble  de,>n/«h"^WP"'  f"' Publishina 
editor  was  acquitted,  and  HamiUonL»Lr-fi  ''^  ^"•^'^'^  Hamilton,  the 
who  desired  tSe  entiVe  libm^o  "the  oreas     '^ ''PP''*'"*^'*  ^V  "»«  ^^tiien^ 

After  the  death  of  Crosbv  in  i-r-ir  r^  ^. 

tenant-governor.    For SvZll^l'        '^^  Clark  was  appointed  lieu. 

the  governor  and  th^ToTe  rf^Ves^^nfaTirr'"  Th'*' ''^^'^^ '^^^^ 
to  have  the  control  of  the  pub  ic  monpv  InT*    i^*"®  governor  wished 
as  he  saw  fit.    On  the  other  hand   ThTJ'  ""'^  '""'^e  fuoh  appropriations 
ehou  d  be  expended  for  ant  oWec't  whiA  ?h*'  T^^""^^^  that  no  money 
Clark's  admmistratiun  the  coS  J^J  ^   *'®y.  ^'^  "«'  approve.     DurinJ 
great  deal  of  spirit,  but  tSereSe^utivT^nt*'""-?  .°"  ^^'^  ''''^''  »-"th  f 
were  many  negroes  in  ,he  0X^0'  New  vSrr fir''-    ^'  ""^  '™«  '^ere 
y,  and  suspicion  xvas  excited  afainsrth«m    'J*'"  occurred  frequenl- 
tected  m  setting  fire  to  buildin^Sl     v»-  th  ^°'"*  ""^  *^"'"  ^"^'^e  Re- 
formed a  plot  to  burn  the  c  y,  'a^.S^'US";'''"  "'P'''^'^  that  they  had 
their  own.      The  people  were    err  filT-i  °.  "P?^""  ^  governor  of 
seized  and  put  to  jTath,  and  tU    vh.tp  m»^°"'    thirty  negroes  were 
When  the  alarm  was  over  the  people  beln  to  7^".  '"^^  "'"^  «««"ted. 
of  the  witnesses  and  their  testin.nnv .  f  r*".®'''  "P«"  "'e  character 

and  the  evidence  of  a  plS  had  aU  v  1;^"'  1°^  ^l^*"'  ««re  respectable 
the  magistrates  to  a  course  of  manifeTr.^Ji/^'^j;  "'^'^  Prejudice  had  led 

In  1743,  George  Clinton  a  mTn  nf        '"^''^'  ?"*^  injustice, 
ernor     He  sooif  secured  \LTolea'nT"/onfi?''''''  ^VPPO'nted  gov- 
united  their  energies  against  the  Frll    ^/T®."'^  '*»«  People,  and 
depredations  of  the  enemrupon  ,1,1  F  Hi.h"^/."'^'^"'''     "^'''^  '^^i'^ent 
ject  of  another  expeditio?  aSns    cS,    h'^'tT"*"  '"^  '«  ^^^  P'O- 
carried  into  operation  peace  was  rJst^red       „?U5'S*'"*'  l??f*'-  P'«"  ^as 
ed  his  office,  and  was  succeeded  bT^rn^n J       o^^*'''"  ^^*"t«n  resign- 
nian,  five  days  after  his  arrival   rom,;  mi  "'^®^?.  Osborne.    This  gentle- 
loss  of  his  wife.     James  SuncTvJh'n  ITi''  '^'°"^''  ^"^^  f"*"    "« 
under  Clinton,  then  assumed  tKhi-mh    ^.^*"    '^''tenant-governor 
Hardy  arrived  in  New-Vrk  with  comm Lsion  n'r'^-     '"  ^^SSS.r  Charles 
naval  officer  unacquainted  whcrJJaffair,    hi  ^'''iT'" '  ''"^  ^^'"S  a 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Delancev     Th»  5      '  ''®  P"'  ^""^^'f  altogether 
Cadwallader  Colden,  GeS  Mijnck^n/T'u  "  "^^^  succeeding  were 
Tryon,  t^e  last-nam^d  cTos  t  the  li«t  of  fnvi?'"''^  ^°°''"'  ""^^  William 
The  climate  of  New-Yo  k  is  varSs      h,^l^'"'^T"- 

aremildbutchangeable;  In  the„ore\s   n^rt'.r        P"*  "'^  «''"'«" 
uniform;  in  the  level  country  west  of  th!   P      ^^-^  "f^  "ev"«  but  more 

mild  than  in  the  sami  TaS/e  Tn  he  Jast  om  "'iV^"  '^'*'"«'^  '«  '""^ 
the  state  is  the  Hudson,  three  hundred  and  i£.„;„  ?^^  ^T'^P"^  "^«'  '" 
enters  New- York  bay  and  i,  na«i„uhr  l  twenty-four  miles  long,  which 
one  miles,  to  Troyf  Lake  "e  f«  Ph*^"' '  "^^^  «»«  hundred  and  fify- 
within  the  state  Tthose  which  lie  w?oir'''."i:- *"''  ^"'"•''^  ^'«  P"''y 
Oneida,  Skane«teles,0wa8crCavuLS  n""  '\  ""  '"'^^^  ««W. 
lake,  which,  with  the  exception Tf^iH^^^^^  ""'^  Crooked 

into  lake  Ontario,  and  Chata.Ze  lake  wM^h  **'  ^""^^arge  their  water, 
river.     Two  principal  chaJi^of  Moh' ,     i*"**  *'"'P"«"  '"'»  the  Alleghany 
the  eastern  paVt  ofX  8?a te      o?.p*  nf'lH''''  '""'"«  '"  mountains,  crow 
and  crosses'ihe  Hudson  Swes?Pohi    wt^Vo™*'  ^"!  ^'^^'^^"^Y 
'he  mountams,  in  places  com?nitnL.'^°"  T^  '"^«  «'  the  river 
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lUte  some  of  the  grandest  and  most  interesting  scenery  in  the  countr}, 
iinown  as  the  '*  HiglUands."  These  mountains  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  after  crossing  the  Hudson  river  proceed  northerly 
form  tiie  Taghitannic  mountains,  divide  the  waters  which  fall  into  the 
Hudson  fioni  those  flowing  into  the  Housatonic  river,  and  thence  into 
lA)»g  Island  Sound.  Another  range  comes  from  the  north-west  part  of 
New-Jersey,  and  constitutes  the  Shawagunk  mountains.  A  third  range 
comes  from  Pennsylvania,  and  proceeding  north  through  Sullivan,  Ulster, 
and  Greene  counties,  constitute  the  Caiskill  mountains.  The  Adirondack 
mountains  in  the  north-east  part,  and  south-west  of  lake  C'hamplain,  are 
the  loftiest  mountains  in  the  state.  Mount  Marcy,  the  highest  peak,  bcinp 
64G0  feet  high,  and  little  inferior  to  the  White  mountains  in  New-Hamp- 
shire. 

This  state  boasts  the  noblest  cataract  on  the  earth— that  of  Niagara. 
It  is  computed  that  100,000,000  tons  of  water  are  discharged  over  the 
precipice  every  hour.  The  height  of  the  fall  near  the  American  shore 
is  163  feel;  near  Goat  Island,  on  the  Canada  shore,  154  feet;  the  dis- 
tance around  the  Horse-shoe  fall  is  144  rods.  The  river  at  the  falls  is 
nearly  a  mile  wide,  but  directly  below  is  conjpressed  to  less  than  a  fourth 
that  distance;  and  while  it  makes  a  constant  descent,  with  amazing  ve- 
locity, the  banks  rise  gradually  for  six  miles.  Some  suppose  the  falls  to 
have  receded  from  the  escarpment  of  Queenslon  to  their  present  site ; 
but  Dr.  Lyell,  the  geologist,  conjectures  the  time  necessary  for  such  re- 
cession, to  be  35,000  years. 

New- York  has  several  important  literary  institutions.  Columbia  col 
lege,  formerly  King's  college,  was  founded  in  New- York  city  in  1754, 
and  is  under  the  direction,  though  not  exclusively,  of  the  Kpiscopaliaus; 
Union  college  at  Schenectady  was  founded  in  1795;  Hamilton  college  in 
Clinton  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  college,  conducted  by  the  Episco- 
palians, was  founded  in  Geneva  in  18-23;  the  University  of  the  ciiy  of 
New- York  was  founded  in  1831  ;  the  Hamilton  literary  and  theological 
seminary  was  founded  by  the  Baptists  in  1819;  the  Theological  Insti- 
tute of  the  Episcopal  church  was  founded  in  1819,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York;  the  seminary  connected  with  the  University,  was  founded  in  1826; 
the  seminary  at  Anburn  was  founded  by  the  I'resbyterians  in  1821;  the 
Hurtwick  seminary  was  founded,  in  Otsego  county,  by  the  Lutherans,  in 
1816;  the  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church,  at  Newburffh,  in 
1836;  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New-York, 
in  1807;  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  1839. 

The  governor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  He  must  be  thirty 
years  of  age,  be  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
resided  five  years  in  the  state.  The  lieutenant  is  elected  in  like  man- 
ner, and  must  possess  similar  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the 
senate;  and  in  case  of  the  impeacbinent,  removal,  death,  or  absctice  of 
the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.  The  senate  consists  of 
thirty-two  members,  who  are  chosen  for  two  years  from  single  districts. 
The  iissembly  consiscs  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people.  The  governor  nominates  all  judicial  officers,  except 
justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  the  power  of  appointment,  with  tlio  consent  of 
Uie  senate.  The  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until 
they  are  sixty  years  of  age.  Every  male  white  citizen  of  full  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  who  has  resided  for  one  year  in  the  state,  and  for  six  niontlis 
preceding  the  election,  in  the  county  where  ho  ofters  his  vote,  enjoys  the 
right  of  sufVrage.  Persons  of  color  are  allowed  to  vote  who  have  resided  five 
years  in  the  state,  Avho  possess  a  freehold  of  $250,  and  have  held  it  for  one 
year  previous  to  tlie  election,  and  pay  a  tax  upon  it. 
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PKifNsiTLVAJiu  was  first  settled  by  the  Swedes  in  IfiiH  »i.  t.      . 

from  the  natives  the  land  iinon  ih«  ..,»-.„        u'   "  3  3  ^"°  purchnned 
river,  from  cape  Hen  ,tne„T  hi  ?«  u  ^„  "  f  T  °^  Delaware  bay  and 
ton      In  iG42,'Tl.e  IwXh  gVv^e„  S 'ereS  a  htr^'^  '"'  ?^  ^««- 
self  on  an  island  just  below  the  ,no»r'nf.hp«h"T..''°"^®  ^»'  *•'">- 
church  to  be  l.uilt.-' which  WM  con  ec™t%  ii  *1646  "^rhi''n*"\'""'^  « 
ment  at  New-Netherlands  conquered  the  SwJSef  in  ifi.?'"^^''^'."- 
English  conquered  New-Netheriands  in  iRRrTk    tIM®^**     ^'"'"  »he 
Delaware  river  fell  into  their  hands  a.H  if    '  '*'®  ?"*''*'  Po^essions  on 
iect  to  the  governors  of  Aew'S     LiG^t  "?!"**  T"?  ■"^•"^'"^'^  »"b- 
by  Charles  II.  to  VVilharnPenn  a  memhlrtr^h""'^  •*"'''  )'''''  ?'»"'«<! 
consideration  of  the  services  of  h^Ztr  «  »  n  v'l'^  ?^  .^'"«»^"'  i" 
years  from  the  grant  of  the  charter  ihp  nr  ^-  ^  ^"^"^  *^'"'™'-     *'<>«" 
Betilemenis,  and  Philadelnhia  harf  '.^«   provnice  contained  twenty-two 
Penn  returned  to  K.SdLdinno    Z^"*!?*"*^  inhabitants.    I„  1684 
president,  to  admin,    erthe'goveruEduri.t^'^r'"^  ^•'»'  « 

ed  to  the  state  in  1G99.  havinrSee  c  nft3  ^"  «*>««"««•.  He  return- 
In  I7f,8.  Mason  and  Dix  ii's  ifne  wi.  T  "'^'*.  '"  '"''.  Pf«P"etary  rights, 
tween  this  state  and  Ma  y  and  P^n"  i'^LT'  ^"l.?."^  ^^^  boundar/  be- 
in  Pennsylvania  as  an  inSritance  to  Lhiin"  ^^^\  'enving  his  interest 
sess  it  until  the  revolut  a  y  war  when  fhllr"";  ''*'°  continued  to  pos- 
the  commonwealth  for  £l^loZmZT^^^^ 

remannng  portion  of  the  Rt»iP  n««  ^.1  -^  .  •^°''«""0'  in  1784,  the  ast 
the  IndiaL^ying^iitX  r^es  p^r  was  bought  of 

formed,  which  continued  in  operaii.m  till  1790  lh«  *.*iP"''""'*""  *«^ 
was  adopted,  which  remained  unti  1838  whl  fh"  ''"'''*'"  constitution 
WHS  ad..pted.  The  UnS^ed  States'  coM«M'f.yi"  ^^^  P!?''*"'  constitution 
lion,  December  13th.  787;  vLas  46  ?ivl  oi  "  w«8  adopted  in  conven- 
romained  the  seat  of  he  uSd  StS  '  ""'J""*^  ^^-  Philadelphia 
was  removed  to  Washington  government  until  1800,  when  i* 

.n  JhcolSr 'Th""ex^';emS  t"tf  1':?'^  *"''  '^ P^"'"' ''  ^-^le 
nf  Fahrenheit  to  98o  abole  but  such^Jfr^S  "*  ^T^'u"  '^"  ''«'°'^  ««'<» 
The  mean  temperatnre  is  from  44o  to  sl^  "^  °^ '^""^  continuance 

iarle'^:cTsiTie:^,';:;;d"^i?rh^"?ta;e  ThLth^"''""^-  '^''-«  -  f- 

ihey  can  scarcely  be  denL  nated  hillv  h/v?  ^"^''^Tf"  ?*'""'•*•''  '^ough 
surface.  South  mountan  ex  ends  from  th^n  1"  ""^"'/"'"g  ^"d  variable 
Bouth-^vest  direction  through  the  state  to  fh^K^i  ^^'T,?*"'""  •"  " 
Adams  county.  Next  to  his  Kittati^  v'  nr  nf^  ^°'"^"''  °^  Maryland  in 
the  Delaware  Water-Gap.  aTd  n  oceeds'  sonfh"*  "-""ntain,  extends  from 
tion  of  from  seven  hundred  o  tweke  hunS7?*  u'^^  a  regular  eleva- 
streams  at  its  base,  and  terminates  at  pfrnif/v''?^  ^^*  I*"'"  "^  '^e 
picturesque  summit  in  PrankPn  ^!..?..  *^'"^"e»  «  K»ol>,  an  elevated  and 

state.  3orth  Tf^e  Blue  moumaTn  a^'H  r/  ''"'  T'^.  ^^"^''  «f  »he 
qnehanna.is  a  wild  mountSnS«f„  between  the  Lehigh  and  Sus- 
found.    This  regTin  is^SreieMed^vf^^^^  L^^  anthracite  coal  is 

succession,  interlock  newu7»achohpJ    "J  »»<>  barren  ridges  in  close 

i'  what  has  been  called  lii/r:  ?   ?  "®  mountain,  and  the  Alleghany 
iids  oeen  called  the  Appalachian  chain,  which  consists  ol  hi/h 
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mid  nearly  parallel  ridjres,  sometimes  approaching  near  to  each  other, 
and  at  other  times  with  valleys  between  tliein  of  twenty  miles  in  broadth, 
frequently  divided  by  smaller  ridges.  The  elevated  range,  called  the 
great  Alleghany,  extends  nearly  across  the  whole  state,  presenting  on  iti 
south*Aa8tern  side  a  st«ep  ascent,  but  extending  north  and  west  with  a 

Senile  descent,  and  consists  of  an  elevated  and  undulating  table -land, 
leyond  the  Alleghany  are  Laurel  hill  and  Chestnut  ridge,  which  are  high 
ridges  running  parallel  with  the  Alleghany  ridge. 

Most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  is  a  hilly  coun 
try,  with  many  irregular  and  abrupt  elevations,  not  disposed  in  chains. 
The  soil  of  the  state  is  generally  good,  and  much  of  it  is  of  a  superior 
quality:  the  richest  tract  is  on  the  south-east,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna  river.  This  part  of  the  state  has  been  ion''  settled,  and  is 
under  excellent  cultivation.  In  the  country  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains  there  is  much  fertile  land.  For  some  distance  from  the  moun- 
tain, the  country  is  hilly  and  rough.  The  more  level  tracts,  particularly 
along  the  l^treams,  are  highly  fertile.  Between  the  Alleghany  river  and 
lake  Erie, Und  the  western  border  of  the  slate,  the  soil  is  excellent.  By 
far  the  most  important  production  of  the  state  is  wheat,  and  next  in  value 
to  that  is  Indian  corn.  Bye,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  hemp  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Apples,  cherries,  and  peaches  are  abundant, 
and  much  cider  is  made.  Although  the  state,  as  a  whole,  is  better  adapt- 
ed to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parts  there  are  large  dairies ; 
and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raised. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  consisting  of  coal, 
iron,  and  salt,  which  are  abundant.  The  immense  coal  regions  form  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  state.  Bitumi- 
nous coal  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  is  almost 
everywhere  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  in  the  south 
part  of  the  state,  to  the  east  of  them.  In  Pittsburgh  and  the  vicinity,  it 
is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt 
springs  occur,  which  aflTord  a  very  strong  brine.  The  anthracite  coal  re- 
gion,  with  some  few  exceptions,  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the 
north  branch  of  Susquehanna  river,  extendinsr  in  a  north-east  direction 
for  over  sixty  miles,  and  divided  into  the  southern,  middle,  and  northern 
coal-fields.  These  three  great  deposites  of  anthracite  coal  have  been 
calculated  to  contain  975  square  miles,  or  624,000  acres,  in  some  places 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  deep ;  and  as  each  cubic  yard  in  the  ground  is  calcu- 
lated to  yield  a  ton  of  coal,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  quantity  must 
be  immensely  great.  The  bituminous  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania  has 
been  estimated  at  21,000  square  miles,  or  13,440,000  acres,  over  which  it 
is  sf^&ltcrpQ 

The  Delaware  riv«r  washes  the  eastern  border  of  the  state,  and  is  nav- 
igable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course 
of  seventy-five  miles,  enters  it  at  Easton.  The  Schuylkill  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  long,  and  unites  with  the  Delaware  six  milps 
below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  river  rises  in  the  state  of  New- 
York,  and  flows  south  through  this  state,  and  enters  Chesapeake  bay  in 
Maryland.  It  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids  and  falls,  but  furnishes  a  de- 
scending  navigation  for  boats  and  rafts,  in  time  of  high  water.  The  Ju- 
.".Jata  rises  among  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  enters  the  Susquehanna  eleven  miles  above 
Harrisburgh.  The  Alleghany  river,  four  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
north-west,  and  the  Monongahela,  three  hundred  miles  long,  from  the 
south,  unite  at  Pittsburgh  to  form  the  Ohio  river,  which  latter  flows  a 
short  distance  in  this  state.  The  Youghiogheny  is  a  small  river  which 
enters  the  Monongahela  on  the  east  side. 

Pliiladelpliia.  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  and  l  itts- 
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btirffli,  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  rivers   are  th« 
U.O.L  cmnmeroittlnlaces  in  the  «Ute.     The  oti.er  prindnal  to  Jare  li„ 
canter.  Reading,  l/amsburg,  Easton,  York,  Carlisle,  Al^anyTaSd  Eri^ 
The  g,.vernor  is  chosen  by  the  people  for  three  years,  ^ut  cJnnot  Imld  the 

rST'"*  ,'""'  !'*.  ^?"  '"  "'"«•  "«  "•"«'  be  thirty  years  of  aje  artd  have 
resided  in  the  state  for  seven  years.  The  senate  consists  ofth'irfvtE 
meinbers,  elected  by  the  peopW  /or  three  years,  one  thi Xing  otJi^ 
nually  A  member  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  res  dedfonr 
yea™  in  tlje  state,  and  the  last  year  in  tL  district  Cwhich  he  s  chosen 
«  "n^o^  So  Tl.e  Z  ''^'' '^'"^  ^y  »he  people  by  the  amemS  const S 
vZn.  T.  ?'.  •  ?•  •*'"«?  '•^  the  supreme  court  holcl  their  offices  for  fifteen 
y  ears.    The  presiding  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  hold  their  oK 

aSlTo  U  nffl  ^'7'--  ^t  'f '''"'••y  "f  «^^«  is  appointed  by  the  governoi 
and  holds  office  during  his  pleasure.  The  treasurer  is  elected  anm  X  hi' 
the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  Eve  y  wide  person  of  tho 
age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  fJr  one  year  next  nr« 
ceding  an  election,  and  ten  days  in  the  district  where  he  oSs^Ss  S  and 
has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage -but  w^^S'  ft^I 
male  citizens  of  the  United  Slktes'/eed  not  have  paid  a  Jar'  ** 

January  *'"■*  '"'*''  '*"°"'*"^  "*'  "'^'•"^^''"•g  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 

m,?L  *  ''P'''"^''^  """/se  of  internal  improvement«.  PennsvJranii  hai 
ereatlyextendedand  facilitated  her  trade,  but  has  contract"/ hriaraest 
debt  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  which  she  is  abundantly  able  to  discS 
but  can  only  do  it  by  a  moderate  taxation.  a«sci.arge. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

.  If'.^'^'T"''?  <=<""Pa.ny.  «««n  after  its  incorporation,  in  IGOC,  netit  out 
a  ship  to  make  discoveries  within  the  limits  ofits  eranf  this  shio  was 
taken  hy  the  Spaniards.  In  1607  they  sent  out  another  vessel  wii'hZne 
hundred  per8.>ns,  for  the  purpose  of  Ltahlishiuff  a  Sny  at  he  mou?h 
of  the  Kennebec  river,  in  Maine.  Discouraaed  hy  the  dreary  a ppea^nce 
of  the  country,  fifty-five  returned  in  the  8hip%hHi  broiUuhem  Sver  Mhe 
remainder  suffered  so  much  during  the  winter  from  huT.ffer  an^  cold  IhaS 

ttr  n,"SZ'  '%r'  y^"  '"r^''"'  '"  «  vessel's  c^ametl'bl'ng 
eral  vears  S  nf  f  T'^^^V^  disappointed  and  disheartened,  for  sev! 
n«n.^7h»  «?»,""  fl""'^'^""  ^"^"'Pls  l<>  effect  a  settlement.  In  1614, 
rn?.;  ,^^"p  ""'t' '"  ^'-^  '""''■«  "^  '^«  Plymouth  company,  explored  Iho 
const  from  Penobscot  river  to  Cnpe  Cod.     He  drew  a  map  of  his  discov- 

Se3"wi?h  S.nlth'"'""l  P'"'"'",*"  ''  '"  P""5e  Charies,  whS  was  so  S 
pleased  with  Smith  s  glowing  description  of  the  country,  that  he  rave  it 

^.tirn»rfnV7'^"«'r'l  ^"  ^''^  «'"*^^  attempted  lo  plant  a  SnJ 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  was  unsuc-cessful,  and  all  subseanent  at 

aTerbv  1?  V'"'*""'"V^"*^'^';r''' '.''«  ''«J"""«  business  w2"  under 

;t  or'^p^rilm's  a'd^'nrulr""'  ''  "^''^^  ™"'^«'   ''^''"  '''  ^"^  «' 

thIl'nJ*''*r  "^*^**?''*  "^  New -England  were  called  Puritans,  in  derision  o« 
their  peculiar  opinions  in  matters  of  reliirion.     To  escape  from  persecu 

arrived  at  Cape  Cod,  Nov.  9th,  1620.     After  exph.ring  the  country  for 
several  weeks,  they  fixed  upon  a  spot  which  they  called  Plymouth:  and 
fc;:r"T"''''J""/h«  2a.«  «.  De'cember,  1620.  lihe  first  pe?mane„   set 
UemeiJi  m  New-Eng(aud.     Feelinj  the  need  of  some  form  of  civil  gov 
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ermnent  among  themselves,  forty-fMie  of  their  number,  before  mev  land- 
ed,  aoleni.ily  adopud  a  consiiluiu.n,  and  elected  John  Carver  first  sover. 
nor  of  the  colony.  Miles  Standish  was  soon  after  appointed  commander, 
in-chief  of  the  military.  At  first  the  colony  was  not  molested  b^  the 
Indians;  Massasoit,  the  great  sachem  or  chief  of  the  country,  was  in! 
duced,  after  much  hesitation,  to  enter  the  village,  and  after  eHtmjr  and 
drinking  with  the  governor,  made  u  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Enelish 
which  was  faithfully  observed  for  more  than  fifty  years.  '^-''gl'sn. 

The  long  voyage  of  the  colonists,  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and  their 
numerous  privations,  brought  disease  and  death  among  them,  which  c^r. 
ned  oflT  nearly  half  of  their  number  before  the  return  of  sprin^r  n,,. 
the  spirit  01  persecution  in  Kngland  induced  many  i.thers  to  leav'e  their 
homes  and  join  the  inAint  colony.  In  the  year  1628,  John  Kndicoll.  J^J 
•bout  three  hundred  others,  were  sent  over  to  prepare  the  way  for  an- 
other colony  ;  they  began  a  settlement  which  tliey  called  Salem-  thh 
colony  received  the  name  of  Massac kusttls,  so  called  from  an  Indian 
tribe  of  this  name,  in  that  vicinity.  The  next  year  their  colony  was  i?" 
corporated  under  the  title  of  the  "  0.»vernor  and  Company  of  MasS 
chusetts  Bay  in  New-England."  This  circumstance  greatYy.crS 
the  sp  nt  of  emigration.  In  1630,  about  fifteen  hundred  people  arrived  at 
the  colonies;  among  them  came  Gov.  v\  inihrop,  with  oilier  officers  and 
many  gentlemen  of  w.jalih  and  disiinction.  who  brought  over  the  cl.arier 
of  the  colony:  ihey  foun.led  the  town  of  Bo«.ton.  Among  the  towns 
earnest  settled  in  this  vicinity,  were  Chirlestown,  Dorchester,  Water- 
town,  R,»xbury,  Medford  and  Cambridge.  Boston  soon  became  the 
chief  town  111  the  colony,  and  the  first  general  court  of  ftlassa^husetis 
was  held  there,  on  the  19th  of  O.toher.  1630.  The  settlers  now  endured 
great  hardships,  from  hunger  and  cold,  and  great  numbers  died  the  first 
winter;  they  had  few  or  no  accomMiodalioiis.  and  their  place  of  worshin 
was  under  a  arge  tree.  For  several  years  following  the  colony  rauidly 
increased,  and  the  selllements  were  greatly  multiplied.  The  Massachu- 
setts  colonists,  in  wealth  a-id  education,  were  superior  to  the  settlers  of 
I  lymouth ;  in  other  respects  they  were  similar.  The  colonists  of  Mas- 
sachuaetts,  according  to  their  charier,  were  to  assemble  four  times  a  year 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  the  enactment  of  laws;  but  in  1()3»  it 
being  inconvenient  for  them  all  to  assemble,  it  was  agreed  by  senoral 
consent,  that  the  power  of  making  laws  shouhl  he  transferred  to  a  rep- 
resentative Iwdy,  composed  of  delenates  sent  from  each  of  the  planta- 
tions.  In  the  same  year  Uogtr  Wilhams,  the  minister  of  Salem,  havina 
advanced  "oimoiis  which  gave  offence,  was  banished  from  the  colony ; 
and  in  16^^  he  founded  the  town  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  163»  a  large  number  of  emigrants  arrived  in  Massachusetts,  amon? 
Whom  was  Henry  Vane.  Bv  Ins  ^imaging  deportment  he  won  the  hearts 
or  trie  people,  and  the  year  following  was  made  governor  of  the  coh>n/; 
but  his  popularity  was  of  short  continuance.  About  this  time  -» m 
Hutchinson,  a  woman  of  coiisidera>>le  talent,  but  of  more  enihusia  m, 
inculcated  opinions  which  inv.dved  the  whole  colony  in  conientions ;  the 
•oon  gained  great  inniiencn,  and  was  supported  by  Mr.  Cotton  of  Uot  on, 
viovernor  Vane,  and  others  of  the  first  respectability;  but  at  the  lexl 
election  Winthrop  instead  of  Vane  was  chosen  governor;  Vane  I  iing 
disappointed  returned  to  Knuland,  and  afterwards  became  disiinguiitliud 
In  the  '!ivil  wars  of  that  country. 

The  settlements  in  Massachusetts  were  now  so  highly  esteemed  in 
Kngland.  that  many  diHlmguiNlied  persons,  desiring  to  enjoy  a  greater 
jogree  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  determined  to  leave  their  iiativt 
shores ;  among  them  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  who,  when  about  to  sail. 
was  expressly  delainnd  by  order  of  Charles  I.     The  Indians,  now  feeling 
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8l,od,  I.l„„d  /b«l»cen  toe  .wi'  S Vh™i''r,*  ,1  C;.n„.cUo„.  and 

emiffrHii..,!.  the  colonies  continued  to  increaL  iiih  i,  1  r.,?i  ?^     ' 
we:i  ih   .n,l   .,„,„.riance.     In  163,S  H.rvHrTu*  erS'^Jlf   umS  il 

.1.;..;..  ?  '"  "'^'*'  """Jf*  Pr'Mletl  were  the  Freernau's  Oath    »n 

almanac,  and  a  new  version  of  the   Realms.     The   means  of  me  la    aurf 

7,^\i:iTT'"''l'  ^"«  *"«"''y  cons.d.,e.l  of  iL  firsUn  porta  ie 

give  her  uMisent.     In  1641  the  people  of  New-Hampshire  ohiCHd  thn  n 

which  in  lfi4.  had  loJt  iU  Hufhonty!  St'lu  sac?;;.r:cu!nr;d"th^ 

We  havB  seen  that  persecution  was  the  grand  fault  of  that  air..     Th« 
Ptinta  s  themsuives  had  been  driven  fro.nT.onie  oracc.  unt    7,he ir  re 

who  dffered  from  them  in  matters  of  religion.  About  the  y'5.r  C60 
three  I  ipimis  came  into  IMa«8a.hu:«elis  from  Rhode  Islam  am  Lvi... 
asse.nh  ed  one  sahbath  morn.ng  to  worslnp.  they  were  ike,'  by  he  p  S 
hV  I  "  f'li  '""""*  '"  "'"  «••»'»»'•«•» «'io..al  church,  and  tLrJ  kLllMi 
pay  a  nf-.ivy   flue  or  be  publicly   wh  pped.      Mr.    Holmes    oiin  of  tl.n 

uir?n;;  uTo;;;  Hit  "r*  ^''^vr^'^'  according  *;;Mh„rntli^ 

Z.J!^':!'Q!.T!lJ':!]:y^^^''^  »'"'  .'''«  "I'""-  ^<i^  released.     In  me  i 
.  ,„^^.^  ^,.,^^„  ,„  „  ._=-,„„  =,^^ J  llwir  seaumeius  nut  a^rae 
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ing  with  those  of  (he  puiKMns,  excited  a  apirit  of  perse-nilion.  and  a  law 
was  pasHH.1  Unishinff  all  Quakers  from  the  colony,  and  i.)ip<,sinff  11)6,^ 
tlty  of  death  upon  any  who  should  return  aft«r  banishment.  Four  oer- 
■ons  who  had  )e«n  banished,  returned,  and  were  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted. 1  hey  died  in  triumph,  r»'j<iidnir  in  the  opportunity  thcv  had  o/ 
eyincmg  the  sincerity  of  their  faith.  Those  cruel  measures  exnied  the 
pity  of  ihe  pe(»ple,  and  led  some  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  QuNkers  ai  d 
finally  t(»  einl>race  their  sentiments.  The  puritans  at  I.MiLnh  discovered 
their  error  and  repealed  their  cruel  laws;  in  that  atro  of  hij/oirv  the 
wisest  of  ,nen  had  not  discovered,  that  all  men  have  ar,;fht  to  worship 
God  m  whatever  manner  they  pleaie.  »">rinip 

The  government  of  England  now  began  to  look  with  jcahnisy  upon  the 
grown.g  spirit  of  republicanism  in  the  colonies.  In  U;63  laws  werp 
passed  winch  confined  all  the  trade  of  comm.Tce  between  Burone  ..S 

^«/"  * ''  '"  ••'"?''•»»  "e""!*.     Against  these  restrictions  ,he  c.E.m  s 

made  fn'qneiil  complaints,  but  with...it  eff.^ct.     In  U'.Ga  i|,e  kin-  s...  t  oveJ 
four  com.n.ssioners  to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  colonies.  "  Tliev  ex 
ercised  t  leir  authority  in  Piymoitth  and  Khode  Island,  but  ihHr  decisioii 
were  iiile  regarded;  i.i  Ma.ssachusetts  their  authority  was  pro  ,Z  rj! 
ected;  in  New-HHmpshire  they  attempted  to  excite  the  pLpleSi,,! 
the  jun8.i.ci,on  of  Massachusetts.  b„t  their  counsel  was  n..i\vJSd 
they  aim,  made  the  same  attempts  in  Maine;  in  Connecticut  the  SZis'. 
aioners  were  received  with  respect  and  compliance,  and  for  the.se  ma  k, 
of  her  loyalty   she  afterwards  received  the  approbation  of  the  U  Sh 
government.     The  laws  resiricm.g  navigation,  a.ld  the  autlmriiy  asSed 
by  thes«  commissioners  from  the  king,  may  be  considered  as  the  com. 

Esr;hr;cvoiu;;or'^*^""'"'"  "p"'^'«  "«""•  "^  "•«  c^i-^ts  ;s 

The  whites  now  bijgan  to  perceive  the  designs  of  the  India/is.    Their 
hostility  was   daily  rnaiiifested  ;  and   in   June.    1U75.  tliev  attacked  the 

rrj't'.l^^'r'"'^*  '^"PK  '"""y  "^  *'«  i"l«al.itanls,  and  plnn.ler 'd  a nd  sel 
fire  t..  their  houses.  The  troops  of  the  colony  soon  apiicarcl ;  I  it  the 
eiie.ny  had  fled,  setting  fire  to  every  building  they  passed  t.:u d  -ri  <r  t  J 
xvh.lcs  and  tixjn,  their  heads  up<,ii  poles  by  the  side  of  the  r.  d  ^ThJ 
troops  pursued  but  could  not  overtake  .hem.  The  whole  conn  rv  waS 
now  itnLscd  t.,  arms.  Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wau.pain.  «s  SivTiS 
»he  augnieuted  forces  of  the  enemy.  left  his  post  at  Mom  i '|I  ,pe  3 
■  alioued  his  roops  at  Pocasset.  now  called  Tiverl.»n;  here  the  KuZh 
•Hacked  him,  hut  were  defeated  with  the  loas  of  sixteen  men.  TlVefia^ 
ragan^eus  being  now  leagued  with  Philip,  the  English  marched  directlv 
nlo  the.r  couniry,  and  forced  them  i.ito  a  treaty  of  perpctu.,1  pe,,ci  IhK 
treaty,  however,  was  violated  as  soon  as  the  whites  retinal  'Tec." 
DistsiDw  laboured  under  every  possible  disadvantage  j  their  sett  IcmViU 
wore  surrounded  with  thick  forests:  Indians  were  hvii^rom  uSy 
among  li.em,  pn.fessing  to  be  friendly  but  proving  to  be  ii  e  el  thcJ 
were  ex,.o.sed  at  every  turn  to  t,e  shot  by  their  foel     The  n  m     sslo  er, 

E'hTw'?/;.!"'*'    '"^*T"  '""'  '"'''^'"''^  '"  exterminate  thnits'S 
c  ared  war  to  be  jmt  and  necesHary,  and  ordered  that  two  tlious.ud  men 

.  lould  he  raised  to  oppose  the  enemy.     The  Narragauselts  be    g  th! 

nearest  ..  d  most  dangerous  tribe,  the  colonists,  under  the  ...mmaml  m 

Mr.  Wmsow,  governor  of  Plymmilh,  marched  into  their  count  v  aid 

pursued  them  through  a  deep  inow  to  ,l.«ir  stronilm  d  in  the       I  f  «f  a 

1  Uu.rh'n.!.'h  fJ^:"  ^'"T"":  ^'"  I'"*"  ""  ""  '»'«»''•  »"•'  H"rro  nded  by 

well  d.  (en  led.      Ihe  whites  deiernvned  to  force  this  pHssi.ge  ;  llio  In- 

Je^ll'SriTIn'^'  .*'"' f  ^  « '";">''y  ■  •"test  the  whiles  ^nt^rnl!  iol 
«re  to  the  Ion,  .onsummg  about  six  hundred  wigwams,  wiili  ihcirol.l  men 
women  and  children.     About  two  Iwu.Jred  uud  thirty  uf  ih-  cuiuu-u 
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Iftousa.ul  slam.  Duri.iff  the  winter  the  Itidinns  destroyed  irinr.v  towns 
and  ,„,,«s„cre(Ure:i.  numbers  of  the  defencdess  whiles.  I  the  sprTni 
the  p(,.. pie  „f  C.>nne(;ticut  successfully  invaded  the  country  of  the  Nar"^ 
raga.isea,  to„k  theii  chief  sachem,  and  delivered  him  up  to  he  MohT 

«tIL.V  M^  a  band  of  his  scattered  forces,  and  returned  to  his  old 
«  alion  at  Mount  Hope.  About  the  1st  of  Au,fu«t,  Capt.  Church  a  acked 
Snd"  ;;;:  V  of'I.'i'r  »»V"il!J'«"  ?"»""««.  ai^S  kmed'abotn  re  Sindred 
loV«  .r?Z  r  1  *,"•  Sl^.  '*''■  occ»8'"n  1*I»'''P  wept  bitterly  f.»r  the 
oZ  !f  ""''y'  "'"^  exhibited  the  noblest  feelings  of  human  nature 
?Z  i  i  '."r"  'T"  .P'^Pr^^  *»  '""' »"  •"»""*' '°  'he  whites  iPhiUpfn: 
Phil  /,Sll    '""''««''  »»  l''«  fP«t-    A  brother  of  this  Indian,  enraged  Si 

So    iX  ^h.  t  PNn^.'i  '"•^  J"'""*}  'he  «"''>"'»'":  this  man,  m  aCtle 
this  JJl!   fif       "P  '"  "^fivenge  for  his  brotherV  death,  an.l  thus  fell 

Si ':;»t'z:s  r!;  pl„'i'r'°"' ''°' " «""  "•  •-  -'• "" »- '» 

Soon  iif(er  the  close  of  this  war  the  heirs  of  Gorees  ur-rpH  »„„■„«♦ 

s^t.rfv'T'"'  i"^*"''  'l-"""  '"^  '^'  '«"''«^y  »f  'he  provfnce  of  Mai"fe    to 
K^l.rV''"''"'  *'»"'««''uselis  paid   the  su.n  of  ,£IJ60  leS? 

•in.V.    r    P*'"'ru"'"''  "P^^led  from  MassachnsettH,  ami  be-arne  a  dis. 
of  a  ra.rs'ni;^!..^.'' I  »"*'«"""-'"  "^  K^JT'^"''.  dis^ati'sfiod  with  ?he  state 
lorcenieiiKir  the  obnoxious  laws  re  atinff  to  commerce     M»<  hr..n<rht  . 
messHife  fn.m  the  king,  desiring  the  coloL  Igovrnmems  to  s.n  I  aje  .tl 
to  Englam .  authorized  to  act  with  full  p.iwer  in  beh.ro  VhecooS 
The   pt.„,,le  of  Massachusetts  suspected  that  the  design  of  this  move 
ment  was  u,  gei  away  their  charier  and  bring  the  ffov^rH  n^  i  of  ihT  coU 
ony  under  il.o  immediate  control  of  the  kL.     the  agents    the  efo?e 
the^chre;"''"'"^'-'^' ^'™  """'""^'•"^'  ""  noLnsideratfon  todeS  up 

■ett".  lolt'no  P.^:""'"?'  «'■  pg'^n-^  fle^lared  the  charter  of  Massachu 
•elts  to  be  no  oi  ger  valid,  and  in  IC86  Sir  Kdmund  Aiuiross  wa«  hddo  nt 
ed  governor  „f  the  colm.v.     This  was  highly  disple.   JHo     .' Se 
of Jiassarliuselts;  they  rdt  that  a  tyrant  was  now  placed  ovVrCn 

?n  nnf,  .7'""i""""^'"*".'yV'"P""«^  '^^'^i""  »P«^'  thS  press,  am  broke 
in  upon  the  religious  and  domestic  regulations  of  the  people  ;ihe  iXs 
of  land  given  under  the  old  charter  were  declared  void,  ai  d  exorhjian! 
prices  were  demanded  for  securing  new  ones.  These  or ^cced.nai  of  S?e 
government  provoked  the  peopled,  madness,  and  iher^ere  rJadv  to 
jcize  on  the  hrst  favourable  opportunity  for  redrew.  l./lfi8^  news7ame 
from  Lngland  that  W.ll.am,  prince  of  6range,  had  landed  at  Torbay  and 
was  conicndin|  for  the  crown.  The  people  of  Massachnsn  ".  .LrJd 
wit  hope  of  (Teliverance,  at  once  flev^  to'arms,  arrested  and  impZned 
Iheir  oppressors  and  restored  their  former  magistrates.  The  ,  xVir  ,val 
from  hng  und  brought  word  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  gamed  los 
session  of  .he  throne,  under  the  title  of  William  III.'  Th.«  fn  Se  .ce 
In  wo7w  n"^  «'""' j'7  'hnnighout  New-Kngiand.  "'"-'"««"<'* 

.«.  ..  ^'"'!"".K'"«""'<1  to  Massachusetts  a  new  charter,  which  ex- 
ScoS  "7  J":i"''^'r  »"«•• '^^  P™^'"""  «f  Ply-n-X'th.  Mai.,;.  «« l  Nov. 
Scot  a.     Hy  ihi,  charter  the  king  reserved  to  himself  the  r  .rhi  of  Vo. 

Kmo^tiirr;'""","^ ""'  ^°'"»>'-  ^^ "'« '^'^of Ma;  Si'  w mis; 

wh  It  n  "'"'  '"y"'  governor,  arrived  at  Boston  with  the  new  charter 
which  n  many  respects  was  not  so  acceptable  to  the  people  as  the  old 
one.  By  an  express  provision  the  new  charier  granted  entire  liberty  oi 
conscience  to  all  excepting  Homan  Catholics.  ' 

C^::!!:]!!:::^:;!:!:'^^'}:'!}''!'^^''''  greatly  harassed  by  the  French  of 
-^  •»..— J  rvitii  i:sc  Kur.ncrn  aaa  easiern  iiitimits.     A  iieei  waa 
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fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Phipps,  to  prodeed  aeainst 
Quebec,  and  land  forces  were  raised  to  march  directly  to  Mimireiil.  Thege 
movemenis  were  unsuccessful,  and,  instead  of  relieving  liie  colonists,  in. 
creased  their  burden  of  debt.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  New- 
Liigland  was  thrown  into  panic  and  distress  by  the  strange  delusions  o( 
mtchca/t.  A  few  years  before,  in  Kngland,  persons  called  wituhes  were 
tried,  condemned,  and  put  to  death  in  great  numbers.  Many  renpectabie 
men  had  declared  their  belief  that  some  persons  were  actually  possessed 
with  evil  spirits;  and  the  people  of  New-England,  therefore,  wtjre  pre- 
pared  to  receive  with  the  utmost  credulity  the  absurdities  of  this  imam- 
nary  witchcraft.  The  infatuation  had  extended  to  all  classes  in  soeietv 
Twenty  persons  had  been  put  to  death,  and  more  than  a  hundred  were  iri 
prison  awaiting  trial,  when  the  magistrates,  finding  that  their  own  families 
were  exposed  to  the  same  actusaij«)iis,  began  to  suspect  that  it  was  all  a 
delusion.     'J'hose  in  prison  were  released,  and  the  witches  soon  fled. 

The  English  settlements  were  still  harassed  by  the  French  and  Indians 
Peace  followed  for  a  few  years,  but  war  breaking  out  anew  between  Km. 
.and  and  France,  hostilities  at  onee  commenced  between  their  colonies 
In  February,  170  J,  the  town  of  Deerfield.  Mass.,  was  attacked  in  the 
night  by  the  Indians  and  French;  the  town  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  inhab- 
itants killed  or  carried  prisoners  to  Canada.  In  1711  a  lart'e  fleet  under 
the  ccnimand  of  AdiiMral  Walker,  left  KiiKland  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
duing  Canada.  Having  entered  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  disregHrdin.- 
the  advice  of  the  American  pilots,  he  was  driven  upon  the  nxrks  and 
many  of  his  ships  dashed  to  pieces.  This  calamity  defeated  the  object 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  Indians  continued  their  depredatitnis  upon  the  col', 
oiiies  till  1713,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  England  and  France. 
In  171G  Samuel  Shute  was  appointed  governor  of  the  colony;  during  his 
administraiion  much  contention  prevailed  between  him  and  the  house  o/ 
representatives,  rcHpecling  the  governor's  salary.  The  house  couiended 
for  the  right  of  rewarding  him  according  to  his  services,  while  the  king 
had  ordered  the  governor  to  establish  a  permanent  salary.  This  contest 
continued  for  many  years,  and  was  finally  settled  by  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  represenlaiives,  to  grant  a  definite  sum  for  the  pay  of  the  governor. 

In  1744  war  was  again  declared  between  Kngland  and  France.  During 
the  time  of  peace  the  French  had  strongly  fortified  the  port  of  Louis- 
bnrgh  on  Cape  Ureton ;  this  port  gave  French  private*  rs  every  advantaije 
for  ruining  the  important  fisheries  on  that  coast,  and  for  breaking  up  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  A  plan  was  concieved  by  one  of  the  coituuHts  for 
taking  this  port,  and  communicated  to  the  governor  of  Ma8satlni.setl8. 
Having  imposed  an  oath  of  secrecy  upon  the  members  of  the  i-eiieral 
court,  the  governor  made  known  the  plan  to  them;  at  first  the  ennrprise 
was  c<»n8idered  as  altogether  hazardoun  and  impracticable, but  when  made 
known  to  the  people,  all  hands  and  hearts  were  ready  for  the  undertaking. 
An  army  of  more  than  four  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Wil- 
liam  Pepperell,  was  soon  landed  on  the  island,  while  a  fleet  un<ier  Com- 
modore  Warren  blockaded  the  harbour;  a  detachment  marched  roinid  to 
the  north-east  part  of  the  harbcmr  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ings eonlaining  naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  wine,  brandy  A:c. ;  the  fldnics  and 
■moke  pouring  into  the  grand  battery  so  terrified  the  French,  that  they 
■piked  their  guns  and  fled  to  the  city.  The  next  morning  the  New  Hug. 
land  tniops  took  possession  of  the  battery ;  they  spent  fourteen  nijrhts  up 
lo  their  knees  in  mud  and  water,  drawing  their  cannon  through  a  marsh, 
from  the  landing  to  the  camp,  and  they  then  turned  them  with  urtiHi  effect 
upon  the  city.  The  fleet  in  the  harbour  captured  a  French  64  gun  ship, 
laden  with  stores,  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  men  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrison.  This  threw  the  bnsieged  into  great  distress,  and  with  other  ad* 
VM«!  events,  led  the  French  on  the  ISih  of  June  to  surrender  the  citv 
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leaTou;vTf'&S''^*'^S^  =?'■■'' '^^  Ne^v-England.  and  excited  thr 
leaiousy  of  Great  Bntain.     The  next  summer  a  large  French  fleet  oi 

cEies  ^'hUlT's^  on  the  coast,  which  spread  great  alarm  through  the 
Searrh^ilf  h  '•^^-'^''f  "'^h,  after  many  serir.us  disasters,  xvhirh  destroyed 

«nH AJr  n    ."■  ''•'*^'  "''""^^  *"  '^'''""«-    ^"  ^748  peace  was  concluded, 
and  Cape  Breton  was  restored  to  the  French.  't-iuucu, 

M?"  "°v*'*'f  ^^  'u**  "'"?"  *""*  «g:"culture  been  more  improved  than  in 
Sr/ZlT"' '  ?^*  !"  «  »«  «»'«"«ively  engaged  in  the  fisheries.     In  i t! 

SnK  Ciw  v''^"'^%V"  '/•*  ''^',°".'^  «''*'«  *"  «•'«  Uni(m.  being  inferior 
only  to  New- York.     The  face  of  the  country  is  diversified;  the  ^outh- 

tTZr'  .'^T'HyJ^'*''  ''"""^^'  Berkshire  county  pass  two  moun 
w1p3  M  '^^  Taghkann.c  on  the  western  border  of'tfje  state,  and  be 
.«rP ?.«n!,  h""'"""'  ""'^  Connecticut  rivers  the  Green  mountain  range, 
mnrp^hi  ,  »  ?'""k  '""""t?'"^-  M»"nt  Holyoke.  near  Northampton,  ii 
more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  WKchuseit 
S^t  h  r  "^  7jr'''°"  "  ""  '^ol^'lj'ummit,  from  two  to  three  thousand 
?nr„pl*«;  Sndd le  mountam.  ,n  the  Taghkannic  range,  in  the  nor.h-west 
corner  of  the  state,  is  four  thousand  feel  high,  and  Mount  Washington, 

Ihotani'Lt'irh. '"     '  '•^"'^•«'^'"""  P-'  «f  "'^  «'«'«.  »  -»>-'  S-o 
The  government  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  governor,  lieutenant 
governor  senate    and  house  of  representatives;  they  are  ele.-ted  annu- 
8  ly  by  the  people;  the  governor  must  have  lesided  seven  years  in  the 
Btate.  and  be  worth  a  freehold  of  1000  pininds,  and  declare  liiH  b.ilief  in 
the  Christian  religion;  the  lieutenant-governor  must  possess  the  same 
qnalificalKH..     A  council  of  nine  persons  besides  the  lieutenant-governor 
are  elected  annually  by  the  joint  ballot  o'  the  legislature,  and  not  more 
than  two  can  be  chosen  in  one  congressional  district ;  they  rank  next  to 
the  lioutennnt-governor.    The  senate  contains  forty  members,  clerted  from 
districts  ot  eiiiial  i.u|)ulation,  and  must  have  resided  in  tht  state  the  last  past 
hve  years  iininediately  preceding  the  election.    The  house  of  re[)resenttttives 
contains  three  Imndred  and  lilty-six  members,  who  must  be  rcsideiite  for  the 
l^t  past  year  ot  the  towns  that  return  them.    The  judges  and  various  i.ther 
otticers,  as  attorney-general,  &c.,  are  ajjpointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  council ;  the  judges  hold  their  office  during  eood 
behaviour;  the  secretnrv,  treasurer,  and  receiver-general  are  apixiinted  an- 
nually, by  the  joint  ballot  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature.     Every  male 
citizen  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  (excepting  pauiKsrs  and  pers<.ii»  under 
guardianship),  wlu.  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  dis- 
trict in  which  he  may  claim  to  vote  six  months  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  shall  iiavo  paid  a  tax  in  the  commonwealth  within  two  years,  or  shali 
have  been  exempted  from  taxation,  enjoys  the  right  of  suffrage. 


NEW-HAMPSniRE. 
Till  first  permanent  settlement  in  New-Hampshiro  was  made  by  tnu 
Knglish  III  1623.  John  Mason  and  Fenlinand  Gorges  obtained  fn.m  tho 
INew-tnglHiid  company  a  grant  <»f  this  territory,  and  sent  over  a  few 
pioneers,  who  made  new  seitlements  on  the  west  aide  of  the  P.scalaqua 
river— one  m-arthe  mouth,  called  Little  Harbour,  the  other  further  up  the 
river,  at  Cocheco,  now  called  D(»ver.  Portsmouth  was  settled  in  1631 
and  in  1638  a  settlement  was  made  at  Kxeier,  by  the  Rev.  John  Wheel.' 
wnght,  who  had  bjF-fore  purchased  the  land  of  the  Indians.  Sunn  «ft«r 
saw  »eUieiiieiu  of  ii^xeUr  the  iuhabiiuiif  ol  that  towu  orgaiiiacd  •  go? 
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ornment  for  themselves.     For  several  years  the  government  of  each  town 
aiftinct  and  nidependent;  but  findnig  that  they  were  verv  much  pv 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Indians,  they  placed  themselves,  in  1641  un 
der  the  protection  of  Massachusetts.     Uiiring  the  wars  wiih  Philio  t'hesi. 
feeble  seitlements  sudTened  extremely  from  the  barbarous  assaults  of  the 

In  1679  New-Hampshire  was  separated  from  Massachusetts,  and  made 
a  distinct  pn|vinee.    Its  government  consisted  of  a  president  and  coun 

S;nP^*'rK''  ^y  ""'i'".'^'.?"^  \^°''^^  °'  representatives,  chosen  by  the 
people.  1  he  assembly  held  its  first  session  at  Portsmouth,  in  16-0  when 
a  law  was  passed,  declaring  that  "no  act,  imposition,  law,  or  ordinance 
■hould  he  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants,  but  such  as  should  be  made  bv 
the  assembly,  and  approved  by  the  president  and  council  "  About  tW« 
time  a  contest  commenced  which  continued  with  more  or  less  severitv 
for  many  years.  Robert  Mason  arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  laid  claim  tJ 
a  large  part  of  the  territory;  his  claims  were  rejected,  and  retur  ng  o 
England  he  induced  the  king  to  commission  Edward  Cranfield  as  the 
comniHiuler-in-chief  of  New-Hampshire;  on  his  arrival  he  also  met  wUh 
opposition;  he  rendered  himself  contemptible  and  was  obliged  to  leaJe 
he  country.  Mr.  U  aldron,  a  principal  man  in  the  colony,  whs  very  ac! 
tive  in  opposing  the  claims  of  Mason  and  Cranfield.     In  1689  the  peoJle 

El»c!r.lL"H'  'li!''*  ''"•^'  P™y"'»  '^■''  '^^y  ""'Sht  again  he  a  ne Jed  to 
Massacliuseits;  the  petition  was  refused,  and  the  peiitioners  were  obliged 

^CX  1"  '  '*''""'"  government.  Samuel  Alfen,  who  I  a  iju  Kd 
Mason  s  claim,  was  made  governor  of  the  colony;  he  at  once  renewed 
the  old  con.esis  respecting  lands;  suits  wore  laid  against  some  ofihe 
principal  landholders,  but  the  court  usually  gave  a  decision  ^the^r  fa' 
▼our« 

»«.S![h- ^''^r""  "."''  **'l!*?'  of  Dover,  had  by  repeated  acts  of  injustice 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  Indians,  who  concerted  a  shrewd  scheme 
for  destroying  the  town.  In  consequence  of  the  dangers  to  which  the! 
were  exposed,  the  inhabitams  had  f.,rtified  several  Z"  wh  ch  K 
repaired  every  night  to  sleep;  the  Indians  sent  several  women  who  werJ 
considered  friendly  to  the  whites,  to  se.k  lodging  wi  h  them  '  he?  were 
Instructed  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  these  houses  in  the  n  "ht  a7d  ^?vl 

cm  ty  1  he  plan  was  successful.  At  midnight  the  siirnnl  was  given 
and  the  savMges  rushed  into  the  houses ;  their  vengeance  was  first  d^l 
rected  towards  Wahlron,  who,  after  bravely  defend  .fh.se     was  ove 

knives  exlf,n^  °f ij^  «V»g««  '"  '""•  8"shing  his  breast  with  their 
fcn.ves,  ex  la.med,  »  Thus  I  cross  out  my  account."    At  lensrih  ihev  out 

were  a  taXi  h„  H  '■",  *'°"''«"/.^f«  Plundered  and  bun..'d:  other  towns 

Tnd  sold  ut  the  ?'./'2"  "^rr  '""''''^'  ^"!!  """"y  '^""'^d  ''"P''^*  '«  Canada 
when  nJ^«  «,!.  ?  "'ene  cruel  dep.edations  continued  till  1697 

folved  It.  a  lonjr  and  bloody  war.  In  1719  Londonderry  was  settled  bv 
TdCans"  D  ;r  "1  '"  '^?,2-",»"-oke  out  agai.rrv.TrthrKrencf. 
lelf  fiXini^  .1  '^i^i'  ''*'■  ^*f''-  •'"'•"  Loveivell  distn.gui.hed  him. 
Jon-Danv^f  -o  i^i. .H?'"!!'"  '"  ""'.  "^  '''"  "P«diiions  he%urprised  a 
?ru^n  m  I  «f.oVl^h'  '"''''  """"f  ""'*'^'P  "'"'"^  "^  fir«;  l''e  ind.a.is  jump- 
mg  up.  one  after  another,  were  shot  on  the  spot,  exceol  one    who   aU 

mlrJere  k  N  IhL  .h^^'i  ?"""'"  ^P'^^"*""  ^ovewell  and  most  of  h.s 
auiL  !..  I7ir  ,l.«^  '^^  *"'''^"';.  "'"'r  '»'«  co'nniand  of  the  famous  I'au- 
Cmeeiir  u.  h„r"*'"  "f  Mason's  title  urged  again  their  old  claim; 
out  mecimg  with  no  success  they  yielded,  and  selUed  this  unhappy  co... 
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repoge,  which  was  nSf  imerJuwed  In^tLV""^  '^^'^J^^  of  prosperity  and 

The  recent  geologica  survr^f  h L  Jf  rP^**'??  *»!  ^''^  *^«"^h  war. 
tn  the  diecovefy  of  ex^eiSve  Lnn^r  1  "'*  ''^  ?'*  '^'''='"''"'  ^as  resulted 
CoosCo.yi«,ianoTof Thlr^TrLper'^  ^  Coppermine  iS 

ferent  parts  are  some  picturesque  faES  S'sn-P"'**  *=?'!P"-    ^n  ^if- 

beauty  and  grandeur  of  tLsceneTDresentedbvh.^  ^"'^  *he 

nas  caused  it  to  be  denominatf^H  "fh-  «    •.  ^  "^  mountains  and  lakes 

principal  mountain  peaksTreP^nHM  ®T'"f'*'"'^  of  America."    The 

part  of  the  staterssSleef^bo^vrtt'^leJd  "o7  the?/"'.'^"  «""•"-«•• 
tain,  near  Sunapee  lake;  KearsarJe  mm^nLi/  k®.  "*'  ^unapee  moun- 
«8bury,2461  feet;  Carr's  Stafn  in S^n'.S'*^*'*"  ^""°"  «"<>  Sal- 
ton,  4636  feet  high,  and  mS  wTsh  Lton  Thi  h;;h^r'''i""^^  '"  ««"- 
mountains,  6428  feet  high.  The  Notch  in  Ih^wfi*'''  ^""^  ''^  ""^  White 
regarded  as  a  enriosity,  being  in  soSeDarP.  „!^^'*  mountains  is  justly 

St^^rSr^j^pln^^ 

yearn  next  pre/ed?ng  his  eiecUo^X  hfr  y'five  ta'ri^^^^^  "ati'for  sevS; 
property  to  the  amonnt  of  $300  one  Sf  „f  Ek  ^  ""^.^L""^  f^""" 
within  the  state.  The  council  consists  of  fll«  ^  ''k'""'^  ^^  *  ''^"f'old 
people;  the  legislature,  consisting  nf,L     '^'^f  ™«?bers,  chosen  by  the 

atives,  is  denoSinatedTe  geLe  af  cou  t  ofXw  h1^°"k-  "^  '«P'«^«"  " 
consists  of  twelve  members  elertPdlnnn  n  r'1u'"P'''''''« '  'he  senate 
of  representatives  consTsS  oV  two  hund"eT  iL^'^fift  J  P'°P'^  '»»«  '">•'«« 
annually  by  the  people.  All  iudicial  r,ffil,o  °  *'^^.  '"embers,  elected 
ed  by  ti;e  governor  Snd  councnf  and  hSS  thpfr  nffi '""'!i'*^'^  ""'^  "PP^int- 
vipur,  but  are  removable  by  the  ZernoJ  wf.h  fh*!"'  ^"""Pe  good  beha- 
cil,  at  the  representation  of  both  houses  rfth-f  '"■T?"^  **^  '''"  «°»"- 
officer  can  hold  office  after  he  is  seveTv^P^Lf  '^^"slature;  no  judicial 
treasurer  are  elected  brthe  joinrbaTlof  o^f  ho.h^i,'^^-  ^^e  ««"«tiry  and 
Every  male  inhabitant  of  iSv  one  vea«'nf^°"'"  °^  *''«  legislature, 
paupers,  and  persons  excused  frnmLr.**^  *«"'  ^^  o"*""'  exceptinB 
have  the  right  of  flSffrS|e  "*  P*^'"'^  ^*'«"  *^  '*»"'  O""*  reque^? 


Ill 


RHODE-ISLAND. 


forTrinr,Sr,rio,lrand^  ?r".  being  only  about 

made  in  1636  by  Ro5er  Williams  who  «,«k'  •  J*!f  r*^"'  "ttlement  was 
as  before  mentLer  He  obtSJeJi^rrt  o/'l^?/?  '^^^^  Massachusetts, 
place  cal  ed  Mooshaus^  and  hPo»»  !n  .  ni  '*°^  ^'°"*  '*>«  '"^'-^ns  «»  a 
edgement  of  gS  goodness  to^him  kJ"'^?  IP^'  *''*'^''' '"  "'^knowl- 
Rhode-Island  p^titfonWo  b"  adm iiTp'd  inin'!."^  Providence.  Ja  1643 
New-EnglandS-loniSs;  PlylutlTrcfa  Si  the'.  S'"*''^  ^"T.''^  '^« 
ony  to  be  within  the  limits  of  hprtprnf?*  the  settlements  of  this  col- 

tuion,  but  after  «  warm  disL^  oTbe^^erjip  "°'  '""''"'  '"  ""'  '"'- 
voted  that  Rhode  Island  shmS  aX-  auTha  hpn^fifrTirTr""'  "  ^^*» 
vided  she  would  submit  to  the  iurLir.  «^  5f  pf  *  "^  \^^  ^""'"'  P^- 
i^ea  of  such  submission.  I'lS^CSS'-S^ 'llicS&lSi  E^f  ^^ 
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asioc-iAted  with  the  other  colonies.  The  same  year  Roger  Wiljams  went 
to  Uugland  and  obtained  a  grant  of  the  territory,  and  a  (leruiission  for 
the  peppit;  of  the  colony  to  organize  a  civil  goveniment.  in  1647  dele* 
gates  Trun)  the  several  towns  met  at  Portsmouth,  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  framed  a  code  of  laws ;  the  executive  power  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  president  or  governor,  and  four  assistants. 

In  16G3  King  Charles  granted  a  charter  to  Rhode-Island,  similar  in  its 
provisions  to  that  of  Connecticut.  The  legislature  passed  a  Ihw  that 
every  Ciiristian  sect,  except  Roman  Catholics,  stiouid  enjoy  all  the  priv- 
ileges of  freemen ;  a  law  was  also  passed,  that  the  properly  of  Quakers 
wiio  refused  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  colony,  should  be  seized 
by  the  public  officers ;  but  this  law  not  being  agreeable  to  the  people  was 
never  enforced.  The  charter  government  of  this  colony  was  dissolved 
by  Andross  while  he  was  governor  of  New-England,  but  was  resumed 
again  directly  after  his  imprisonment.  Rhode-Island,  on  account  of  her 
iusi  and  benevolent  treatment  of  the  Indians,  was  seldom  molested  by 
their  depredations. 

The  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  an- 
Rually  by  the  people.  In  case  of  the  inability  of  the  governor  to  serve, 
through  death,  impeachment,  or  ab^nce  from  the  state,  his  place  is  sup- 
plied by  the  lieutenant-governor,  elected  also  annually  by  the  people;  or 
in  cai>e  of  the  inability  of  both,  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the  president 
of  the  senate.  The  senate  consists  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  one 
member  from  each  town  or  city  in  the  state,  and  is  presided  over  by  the 
governor,  or  in  his  absence  by  the  liejtenant-governor,  who  has  no  »ote 
excepting  on  an  equal  division  of  the  members.  The  secretary  of  state 
is  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant  governor,  presides  over  the  body  until  a  president  is  chosen. 
The  house  of  representatives  coasjsts  of  not  to  exceed  seventy-two  mem- 
bers. Each  town  or  city  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  member,  provided 
that  no  town  or  city  shall  elect  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  entire  num 
ber.  The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  one  member  to  every  1.533 
inhabitants,  and  each  fraction  exceeding  one  half  is  entitled  to  one  rep- 
resentative. The  present  number  of  members  is  sixty-nine.  The  judi- 
cial  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  from  time  to  time  ordain.  The 
ludges  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  in  grand 
committee,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect 
of  each  house  separately.  Every  person  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided,  and  has  had  a  home  in 
the  state  for  one  year,  and  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote 
for  six  months  next  preceding  an  election,  and  real  estate  in  said  town  or 
aity  to  the  amount  of  $134,  or  renting  for  $7  above  all  incumbrances 
whatsoever,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage ;  or  if  his  property  is  in 
smother  town  or  city  in  the  state  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  he  must 
produce  a  certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerk  of  the  city  or  town  in 
which  it  lies,  dated  within  ten  days  previous  to  the  eleetion,  and  show- 
ing that  the  deed,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recorded  for  ninety  days;  the 
name  of  the  voter  must  have  been  legally  enrolled  for  one  year  next  pre- 
vious to  the  election  in  the  town  or  city  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  ho 
must  have  paid  a  town  or  city  tax  of  one  dollar,  and  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  militia,  and  have  performed  military  duty;  a  residence  at  any 
garrison  or  naval  station  in  the  slate  does  not  give  a  legal  residence. 
This  constUution  went  into  operation  May  3d,  1843.  Rhode  Island  bore 
an  honouraolo  part  in  the  revolutionary  war ;  and  Gener.il  Greene,  ore 
cf  her  ouizens.  was  inferior  as  a  genera  ofSner,  only  to  Wasbiiiiiton 
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on 


CONNECTICUT. 
B  t*ading-h<ni8e.     The  Dutch  at  Npw  Vnri-    L.;.'  ."^ f "«<='*'«  «  spot  for 

S?..  .h       *"'  colony  d,8t.ngui8hed  themselves  for  bravery  and  for 

£i;^; -:rr^ A^—  ^sr^  -  if^^B^ 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  John  Winth.OD  governor  of  n«n 
nccticut.  was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  from  the  king  aTyalchHrte?  for" 
JthlrnKy-,    "«  Pr"'***  '«  Charles  a  ring  of  greats  S 
the  St  the  k7„i'  ^''^  ^rV"  Winthrop's  g?andLther     pJsed  whh 
Pf.nHr™„H  .if  H*  ^'*"'^^  *  Charter  very  liberal  in  its  privileges,  and  which 
KH^ve;    h'.lTV"'''?"  "'■  "•"'■"  '•"""li^ution-    The  chart'er"ncTuded 
den^e  did  not  s  hi?i?'.n  ?^"^'  T  ''"""»,  '«  ^ive  up  its  entire  indepen 
the  So  P..l2«        *****•." i*8ulH«ions  of  the  charier  until  1665.  when 

iuLrt  of  iViSr        r?  ""'t^d.     In  1686,  James  II.,  dissatisfied  w  ih  the 
•pint  of  liberty  which  prevaded  in  the  ooionies,  ordered  the  people  o* 
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Connecticut  to  surrender  their  charter.  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  his  aecni 
and  al  that  time  governor  of  New-England,  finding  the  people  of"ihat 
colony  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  king's  order,  marched  with  a  band  oi 
troops  to  Hartford.  The  legislature  was  now  in  session  ;  Sir  Edmnnd 
entered  the  courthouse  and  demanded  the  charier;  the  matter  was  do- 
bated  until  evening,  whoa  the  charter  was  brought  forth  and  laid  on  the 
table;  the  excitement  was  great,  and  the  honse  was  crowded;  in  the 
heat  of  the  discussion  the  candles  were  all  suddenly  extinguished,  and 
when  they  were  relighted  the  charter  was  gone;  amid  the  darkness  and 
confusion  a  Captain  Wadsworth  had  seized  it,  and,  escaping  from  the 
iiouBC,  concealed  it  in  the  hollow  of  an  oak  tree. 

When  James  II.  was  driven  from  the  throne.  King  William  confirmcd^ 
the  charier,  which  thenceforth  became  the  basis  of  the  government,  until 
the  formation  of  the  new  constitution  in  1818.  In  1693  Col.  Fletcher 
was  appointed  governor  of  New- York,  and  authorised  to  command  the 
militia  of  Connecticut.  He  proceeded  to  Hartford  and  ordered  the  train 
bands  to  be  assembled,  and  attempted  to  read  to  ihem  his  commission 
but  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  senior  officer  of  the  militia,  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat;  Fletcher  commanded  silence,  and  again  attempted  to 
read,  when  Wadsworth  exclaimed,  "drum,  drum,  I  say,"  and  turning  to 
Fletcher  he  said,  ''if  it  is  attempted  again  I  will  make  the  sun  shine 
through  you  in  a  moment."  Fletcher  desisted,  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing night  to  New- York.  Here  was  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution.  The  king  of  England  afterward  gave  the  command  of 
the  militia  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  with  the  reservation,  that  in 
time  of  war  a  certnin  number  should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of 
Fletcher.  Until  1698  the  assembly  sat  in  one  house,  but  was  then  di- 
vided into  two.  In  1700  Yale  college  was  founded  at  Saybrook,  but 
was  subsequently  removed  to  New-Haven,  and  was  named  in  hc:.nur 
of  Elihu  Yale,  a  merchant  of  London,  an  early  benefactor.  In  1708,  by 
order  of  the  legislaiure,  the  ministers  and  delegates  of  the  churches  as- 
sembled at  Saybrook,  and  formed  the  celebrated  Saybrook  Platform, 
which  has  ever  since  formed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  churches 
of  Conneolicut. 

The  government  of  the  state  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. The  senate  consists  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than 
twenty-four  members.  Most  of  the  towns  choose  two  representatives. 
The  legislature,  called  the  general  assembly,  holds  its  session  annually, 
alternately  at  Hartford  and  New-Haven.  All  free  white  male  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  resident  in  the  state  one  year,  and  the  town  six  months, 
or  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  can  read,  enjoy  the  right  of  sviffrage.  The 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senate,  and  representatives,  are  elected  an- 
nually by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  supreme  court  con- 
sists of  five  judges,  appointed  by  the  legislature,  and  hold  their  offices  for 
eight  years,  and  cannot  serve  after  seventy  years  of  age.  These  judges  hold 
separately  a  court  twice  a  year,  in  each  county ;  and  all  the  judges  together 
hold  one  court  annually  in  each  county,  as  a  court  of  errors.  The  county 
courts  consist  of  one  chief  judge,  and  two  associate  judges,  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  legislature. 

..The  shore  of  Connecticut  is  penetrated  by  numerous  bays  and  creeks, 
which  afford  many  harbours.  The  principal  sea-ports  are  New-London, 
New-Haven,  Stonington,  and  Bridgeport  on  the  coast,  and  Middletown  in 
the  interior.  The  harbour  of  New-London  is  the  best  in  the  state,  and  one 
of  the  host  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  spacious  and  safe,  has  a  depth  of  thirty 
feet  of  water,  and  is  not  obstructed  by  ice  in  the  winter.  Mystic,  eight  miles 
eiwt  of  New-London,  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  noted  for  ship-building. 
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NEW-JERSEY. 
Nnw-JERsitY  was  first  settled  by  the  Danes,  at  Bergen,  in  1624     Shortly 

ea*s£n  side  of    he  W""'  ''*'?'*"  "  \'"'^'"«"»  «'  Elsingburph    on  tJe 
bv  th[.  sS         K  Delaivare  river;   this  settlement  was  soon  broken  ud 
by  the  Swedes,  who  erected  a  fort  on  the  same  spot  to  guard   he  river 
The  Swedes  eontmued  to  multiply  their  settlement,  until  l«55wh«n 

tipm  «nH  .h'Jn  I  ""''-'?  c'^'med  all  the  territory  between  the  Coniiec. 
of  EnaUnH  V'^'^^'V  '^^  ''"'"*  ^""*"^y  ^^^  ^Iso  Claimed  by  the' kfns 
of  Englaiid  who,  ,n  1614,  sent  over  a  fleet  which  completely  sub  iued  hf 

?iSlLJ  ^'  '■'"'^  y***;  '^^  '^"''«  °f  York,  to  whom  the  kin/hS  gran  ed 

S  LoTd  B7rkW  3's>  ?'  '^"^V»'«'-««»  »he  DelawareCd  Ko„ 
^.lui  V  "'^r''"^y  and  Sir  George  Carteret.      These  possessions  wpm 

ernor  o^Th'"'"i'*'^;  '?  ^°"°"'"  "^  S'"-  G«'"-g«  Carteret,  w  to  had  been  eo^ 

Krived^^t'lSll/hr^'^'-^^'^PP"*^^^^^ 

tho^p'JHyf'''  r^L"  i^**  ''•''""y  ""^s  '"  a  flourishing  state;  but  at  Icneth 
En^Lh  '^'^'  "'''"  '''"^  purchased  their  land  of  ih^f  Indians,  befi,refhe 
In  Sto  '°«'),.P«s«««8'"n.  refused  to  pay  rent  for  it  to  th^gove  nment 

m^dJt^li^^'ZT^^  ^""''y  ^'''^ '''  ^«^«"'"»'  ^^''"  complaints  were 
made  ar?H  «nml  P™P"«'"'-s  "'  England,  when  some  concessions  were 
Z  timJ  I  nTn  P.T''«g^«8  gr""^'  ''^'''^  «»t*«fied  the  people.  About 
SllinLe  In  irTfi  .h'^^'""'*^  ""  ^'?  "'='*'"«  '"  ^^^  ^'^^to  Edward 
Jersef  *  the  liS  ^  "'"'•°'''  7^"  t"'*^^''  '"'«  East-Jersey  and  West- 
Carteret  Thri  v«r.'  assigned  to  B  111 nge-the  former  to  Sir  George 
took  nn««=  r.u"  ''^'^?'"®  ^•"'  '''^'•8'«n  "'as  made,  the  Dutch  again 
took  possession  of  this  territory,  but  retained  it  only  a  few  months     In 

theleforp  5,   ^  f  k'^^'*'  '*^'^. '"«'  =»"  «•»'"'  t«  «he  territory;  in  1678;  h? 
wffr  ^''^'''^^'^  »"8  tyrannical  sway  over  Nexv-Jersey. 

wouW  K.!h  .''?'  T""  '"J.^  '^^"P'^'  ««'^«'l  and  imprisoned  all  those  who 
Zl  Vlr  '  ^"^'"'^  *°  ^'.'  authority ;  the  colonies  coii^plained  to  the  duk^ 

favour  of  the  Sip'  'rT/^  ""TI''''  *°  commission'ers.  and  decided  kl 
n  Wp«f  li  ^'^'>P\  BiUirige  had  committed  the  management  of  affaini 
Tn  Pp„;  T?  ^'^  *  ^"•"''^'f  "•"«»«««•  ""«  «f  "'hom  waf  William  Pen" 
1^  IfiOfl  ^^h'^J^'k  "?««•«'««•  »he  territory  of  East-Jersey  was  aErfnted; 
]?f}  u\^"^  ^'*^'''}  ^"•''"y  wa«  appointed  governor  of  East  Jersev  for 

mariy^^ESrortt'lSSr^^^H  ""'  ""^  ^r '^'^"™^-  Thereliad  beTn'°o' 
iHany  owners  of  the  land,  and  so  many  changes  n  the  eovernmenl  that 

no  one  could  tell  w.th  certainty  whether  he  had  a  good  tiUe  to  Ss  land  or 

ml  "wbinlheli;  "Tf*"'^''  '•"'  '''''  «'^'«  »'  clnfusJin  JonUmS'tS 
Engl'an?  ^'         government  was  surrendered  to  the  queen  ol 

seJ'^*WH  p''''' k"'  "^"^  """"  reunited,  under  the  old  name  of  New-Jer- 
Sff  h.riiP'r'"""^  ""l'  appointed  governor,  the  same  governor  exer- 
I73S  Vhe  kin?'""  °'"  "**  provinces  of  New- Jersey  and  Pfew- York.  In 
DoinVd  «  ip^'  '"«"«"'«'• '«  «  P«t"'«n  of  the  people  of  New-Jersey,  aiJ 
ferredlinnn?  ^^'^  J"''"■"°^*"'^•■  "^*'  *=°'«ny'  "^e  office  was  first  cojl 
Deace  an^dnrn  ""'•,^""^':  ""^"  *'''"««  administration  the  people  enjoyed 
^rZni^fy^^y'c  7^^  population  was  then  forty  thousand.  '  ^ 
oral  v«^r,  i'  "•  """.i?^  i*""  f  "^^^  ''"»''  ''•"•"«''  'n  »776;  The  slate  for  scv. 
and  Eh  '  •  ^  the  Revolutionary  war,  was  occupied  by  the  American 
Sr?  n»r.  T'?'  fH^  "*^"^'  important  battles  were  fought  in  its  te, 
•ttory,  par  icularly  those  of  Trenton,  of  Princeton,  and  of  MonmoutJ 
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B  citizen  of  tlie  United  States,  resident  of  tlie  state  one  year,  and  county 
mouths,  before  the  election,  has  the  right  of -suffrage.    All  votes  are  by 


and  the  inhabitants  bore  their  full  share  of  toil  and  suffering  during  that 
memorable  period, 

Tiie  i)resent  constitution  was  adopted  August  18,  1844.    Every  white 
male  ' 
five 
ballot. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  general  assembly :  one-third  of  the 
•enators  and  all  the  representatives  are  elected  annually. 

Each  c«)unty  sends  a  senator,  and  the  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen 
in  jjroportion  to  the  population  at,  the  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States. 

The  governor  is  elected  for  three  years,  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  twenty  yeai's,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  seven 
years. 


DELAWARE. 


DcLAWARR  was  first  settled  in  1627,  by  a  number  of  Swedes  and  Fms, 
who,  at  the  instance  nf  Gustavus  Adolphus,  iving  of  Sweden,  emigrated  to 
America.  They  landed  at  Cape  Heniopen,  which  on  account  of  its 
beauty,  tiiey  called  Paradise  Point;  the  Delaware  they  named  Swedeland 
Stream. 

Afterwards  a  settlement  was  made  at  Tinicum,  and  became  their  seat 
of  government.  John  Printz  was  their  first  governor;  and  Ihey  erected 
I  number  of  forts  along  the  river  to  protect  their  settlements  from  the 
Dutcli,  who  were  now  settling  on  the  eastern  side.  In  1641,  the  Dutch 
crossed  the  river  and  built  a  fort  at  New-Castle ;  the  Swedes  claimed  the 
territory,  and  remonstrated  against  these  proceedings.  Risingh,  the 
second  Swedish  governor,  with  a  band  of  thirty  men,  visited  the  fort  under 
pretence  of  friendship;  being  admitted,  and  kindly  treated  by  the  Dutch, 
lie  seized  the  opportunity  to  lake  possession  of  the  fort.  Ttiis  act  ol 
treachery  exasperated  the  Dutch  governor  of  New-York,  and  he  came 
with  a  fleet  of  seven  ships  and  took  possession  of  all  the  Swedish  settle- 
ments; many  of  the  Swedes  were  seized  and  transported  to  Holland; 
the  remainder  submitted  to  the  Dutch.  In  1664,  the  English  conquered 
the  Dutch,  and  the  settlement  on  the  Delaware  continued  under  the  En- 
glish governor  of  New- York,  until  1682;  at  this  time,  William  Penn  ob- 
tained a  grant  of  the  several  tracts  of  land  which  now  constitute  the  state 
of  Delaware.  They  were  called  the  "  territories,"  and  for  many  years 
were  under  the  government  of  Pennsylvania. 

Delaware  has  no  state  debt,  but  possesses  funds,  exclusive  of  the  school 
fund,  tc  the  amount  of  $339,686.  Wilmington  is  the  largest  and  most 
commercial  plt'ce  in  the  state.  Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  w&ter 
can  come  to  its  wharves;  it  has  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  flour, 
and  has  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  The  other  principal 
towns  are  Dover  and  New-Castle. 

The  present  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1831.  The  gO''er- 
nor  is  chosen  for  four  years,  and  is  ever  afterwards  ineligible.  The  pen 
ate  consists  of  three  members  chosen  from  each  county,  for  the  term  o 
four  years.  The  representatives  consist  of  seven  for  each  county,  chosen 
for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  legislature  meets  once  in  two  years,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  The  elections  are  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  November.     Kverv  male  citizen  over  twenty  two  vfai*o« 
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^1M  ..!!'!°  •"!'  resided  one  year  in   the  state,  and  the  last  month  in  thr 
vJH.iiy  m  which  he  offers  his  vole,  and  has  paid  a  tax    hal  the  ri Jh»  «^ 
uiffra^e;  and  if  he  be  between  t«eniy-«ne  -K  iwe my'i«  'i'Trs  JnJ  ?s 
ivtlierwise  quahfied,  he  may  vole  without  the  pnymeni  of  a  lax     The  «il^ 
treasurer  ,s  chosen  biei.niHDy  by  the  legislature ;  and   n  catfe  ^f  h^  dJX 
|*8.Knal,on,  &c-..  the  governor  Hi's  the  office  unt  I  the    exrsessJon  of    he 
teJr.f"'';-  K  '  "  I**  ««"'«  """UHlly  with  the  legislature  ora  commit  ec 
'nZr'J^u''^  .'"/°>*  »P|K>  nled  at  every  biennial  session.     The  jSS 
S7or  Vi^^T  "  '''*''''"''*^  ''y  '■""^  «»'"'"«>»  law  judges  and  J  cha„ 
?ff  h    r  ^''?  J'«^g«8  are  appointed  bv  ihe  governor,  during  good  behavror 
vL  ,\f 'f' •  '";'  ■""'^f'.:  ""^  f  «'"«n"«»ee  and  the  other!  fre  assoSes! 
1  he  chief  justice  and  chancellor  may  be  appointed  for  any  part  of  the  itaw 
if  h»"K  T''  •*  •>"«  ««ociate  judge  for  each  county.  ^A  court  consSfa 
of  the  chief  jusfoe  and  two  associates ;  but  no  associate  judge  is  peTmUted 
nff  LI"  '"l**""  """"V-     '^«  legislature  has  power  to  IstabSh  such 
.1  ferior  courts  us  may  be  necessary.    The  chancellor  exercises  the  pow- 
ers  of  a  court  of  chancery,  and  with  all  the  judges,  of  a  court  of  aDnekfa 

The  constitution  provides  thai  no  act  of  inccVraliorshall  beTassed 
wilhou  a  vote  of  two-ih.rds  of  the  legislature.  u.Sess  The  the  rene^wTof 

tion  by  the  legislature.  No  act  hereafter  passed  shall  be  in  force  for  inorL 
than  twenty  years,  without  a  re-enactment  by , he  legiSLre.  No  pe  'so" 
belonging  to  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  Z(  the  United  ^States 
can  g*in  such  a  residen,:e  as  will  entitle  him  to  vote,  by  being  starionS 
at  any  mihiary  or  naval  post  in  ihe  state.  ^       ^  stationed 


MARYLAND. 
Wb  have  seen  that  the  first  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode- 
il?l7'  r'"^  ^'^  r'  «*""»  P«'-«e'="iion.  The  same  soirirprevane^ 
against  the  Roman  catholirs,  which  led  to  the  settlement  of.  Marylandf 
In  1632,  George  Calvert,  called  Lord  Baltimore,  a  distinguished  member 
of  that  sect,  applied  to  Charles  L  for  a  grant  of  i;rritory  nlrtl.  of  vTgTnial 
for  the  purpose  uf  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  principles  of  rel  Su^ 

mn.  L'  ^""'^i"^  ^'"'^  ''"'^  P'"''*''  '^«  "'y"'  "eal.  he  died.  Abou?twJ 
months  after,  the  territory  was  granted  in  the  name  of  Cecil  Calvert 
Lord  Baltimore's  eldest  son  and  Beir.  In  nonour  of  the  queen  Maria  the 
colony  was  called  Maryland.  Lord  Baltimore  appointed  his  brother 
Leonard  Calvert,  governor  of  the  province ;  he,  with  about  two  hundred 
catholic  emigrants,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac,  n  1634  •  after 
exploring  the  country  for  a  few  weeks,  they  purchased  the  viliaTC  of 
Yoamaco  of  the  Indians  and  named  it  St.  Marys.     Here  they  foudfom 

Zmll^^unTllf''  ""**•'""  '•^^  "^'"8  some4atcuUivatedV"hey  had  a 
•unicient  supply  of  provisions.  /    «•    - 

loH"'lLhimn'"''''!l*'h'  ^^T''-^  ""*  settlement  Of  Maryland;  although 
nr«.12  InH  ™  *"^  ?'5  ^*™iy  T"^  catholics,  and  had  bien  severely  op- 
rSln  hIK"?*?'^*'  •'"  ?"^'''"'*'  *''«y  »••»»'«<>  «<J"«1  protection  to  a°I 
ir'^h«  nlh  '"'"'''!°"'  '"  ^^.fi!'  "^*  <="'""y.  while  plrsecution  prevailed 
in  the  northern  provinces.  The  soil  and  climate  were  very  invi  ine;  ho 
Indians  were  perfectly  friendly;  and  the  people  were  perm^tte.  'o  mak! 
U.e,r  own  aws.  These  things  led  to  theVaiiid  increase  of  the  colony, 
nf  «n  .51  r'"'^*™^-^'  l!'^"''!  '"et'o""  a^'er  they  arrived,  was  comtised 
?L!i"  I  ^'.T^Tt '"  t''  ""''""y-  '''•»'■»  '"^de  of  legislation  was  soSn  al- 
S,!«„  11  ?  "  **"*,"  "«"8e"f  Assembly"  was  made  up  of  representatives 
e  losen  by  the  people,  together  with  the  governor  anil  secretary;  theso 

ail  met  in  thi>  Ramn  r/i/im        A    ^U..^..~    . >.    -I !.-    i.y.>>    .  I'.      ..' 

'^    v-iiaiigi:    iwua.   JJiHUC,    Hi   lOXlV,  0}    WiiiCn  lliiS 
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body  wns  divided  into  a  lower  house,  consisting  of  representatives,  and 
an  upper  house,  consisting  of  persons  appointed  by  the  proprietor. 

The  peace  of  this  colony  was  soon  disturbed  by  William  Ciaybornei. 
By  circulating  false  reports  among  the  Indians,  he  excited  Ihem  to  a  war, 
which  involved  the  colony  in  much  distress  for  several  years.  Clayborne 
was  tried  and  condelnncd,  but  before  the  day  of  his  execution,  he  made 
his  escape.  But  the  contending  parties  in  England  soon  occasioned  a 
civil  War  in  the  colony.  The  catholics  were  overpowered,  and  an  act 
was  passed  declaring  them  without  the  protection  of  law;  laws  were  also 
enacted  against  the  quakers.  At  the  restttration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660, 
Cecil  Calvert  recovered  his  right  to  the  province,  and  his  son,  Philip  Cal- 
vert, was  appointed  governor,  and  harmony  wjis  again  restored  in  the 
colony.  At  this  time  the  population  of  Maryland  was  about  twelve 
thousand. 

Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  five  hundred 
miles  long,  and  navigable  about  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  miles,  from 
the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  bay  to  Washington  city.  It  is  seven  and  a  half 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth  in  Chesapeake  bay,  and  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
at  Alexandria.  Susquehanna  river  enters  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay  in 
this  state,  one  and  &  quarter  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  only 
five  miles;  above  which,  it  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Pa. 
vapsco,  though  a  small  river,  is  navigable  fourteen  miles  for  large  shins  to 
Baltimore,  and  affords  above  much  water-power.  The  Paiuxent  is  one 
nundred  and  ten  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  fifty  miles  for  vessels  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  burden.  The  other  rivers  are  Elk,  Sassafras, 
Chester,  Chi.ptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke,  which  flow  by  broad 
mouths  into  the  east  side  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United  States 
have  been  projected  and  commenced  in  Maryland  ;  the  first  is  the  Cliesa- 
peake  and  Ohio  canal,  which  commences  at  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  is 
designed  to  extend  three  hundred  and  forty-one  and  a  quarter  miles  to 
Pittsburgh.  The  Baltirtiftre  and  Ohio  railroad  is  designed  to  extend  from 
Baltimore  lo  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles, 
and  is  the  second  great  work. 

The  present  constitution  was  substituted  May  13,  1801,  for  that  of  1776, 
which,  1  jwever,  had  been  amended  a  number  of  times.  The  right  of  suf- 
frage io  based  on  requirements  siinilarto  the  other  states. 

The  legislature  meets  biennially,  and  is  composed  of  a  senate  of  twenty-  , 
two  menibera,  one  for  each  county,  and  one  for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  chosen 
quadrennially.  The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  not  less  tlan  sixty-fivo, 
nor  more  than  eighty  members,  elected  from  single  districts  for  two  years. 
Members  of  both  houses  must  bo  residents  of  the  state  three  years,  ond  in 
the  district  for  the  last  year  thereof. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  In  Jananry,  at  the 
oapital.  The  governor  Is  chosen  by  n  plurality  of  votes  for  four  yeni^,  must 
be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  a  resident  of  the  state  five  years.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  his  election,  the  state  is  divided  into  throe  districts,  and  ho  ia  elected 
from  each  sucoossively. 
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NORTH-CAROLINA 

rn.?th  ?/*  v'*  "*''*^'  I"  l''^''' «'"«'"«<1  •?••«"»  "fa  large  extent  Of  territorv 
Bouth  of  Virginia,  which  was  called  Carolina,  but  under  this  ffran  tS 
colony  was  planted.  About  the  year  1645,  a  number  of  persons  ttTfrom 
persecution  in  Virginia,  and  settled  north  of  Albemarle'ToZ  afJ^^^^ 
3  y«"« 'hey  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  freedom  and  pl'n?y.     l"   lUW 

orfmn  ^*'^'';*^"g.'«"«-  A  few  years  after,  it  was  greally  increased  bv  a 
compHny  of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes.     They  purchaseJ  the  lands  of  ih J 

ii  h The  co"ndUio„rn;"h*^ '?'"'•  "l'  ^'"  ^"'''^^  '^''^'^  ""'^  "ot  compl  Jd 
ffrantiTtn  n  r?  ^  5'*  ""^.' '"  "'*  ^^""^  '^^^  the  same  territory  was 
granted  to  Lord  Clarendon  and  seven  others;  they  now  orffanized  a  aov 

eXnnts  "  MrXV  '"'«^«' P"''-'"««.  «»d  h'eld  ojt  rnJiEete'iif  To 
The  Albemarie!    ^"""""""^  *""»  appointed  governor  of  the  settlement  on 

At  this  time  the  celebrated  John  Locke  had  gained  great  reputation  in 
England  for  his  political  writings.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Cb?ei  d  n  hS 
prepared  a  constitution  of  government  f..r  the%rovince.  It  wis  vSy  di  * 
ferenl  from  the  constitutions  of  the  other  colonies.  It  provided  that  the 
fS'he'  r«  id''"' Th''^  «ffi.>e  during  life,  and  that  an  he'red.tary  nobi  iJ? 
Bhoi  Id  he  created.     This  consliimi.in  was  adopted,  but  was  noi  pleasine 

rhlVi«  ^«yle  commenced  a  settlement,  which,  in  honour  of  King 

Sn  «  V  LS'"'  ^'"♦'•'r""'  '•''"«  l"«"'.  b«"8  well  situated  for  com? 
merce.  npidly  increased  in  population;  many  came  from  Clarendon 
county,  which  embraced  the  selilemenis  about  Cape  Fear  Aflc^r  thS 
death  o  Sayle,  Sir  John  Veamans  was  app^iinied  governor  J  Charleston^ 
he  seulements  under  this  g<,vernme„i  were  now%,illed  South-CHroln  L 
A»  "^k"!!'  ^'""T  '''T  "'  Albemarle,  which  were  called  North  C^m  ,^ 
At  length  disorders  began  to  arise  in  the  iiorihern  colony  ;  these  were 
greatly  increased  under  the  administration  of  S«ih  Sothel,  o,,;  of  the  prJ^ 
prielors,  who  had  been  aripoinied  governor.  The  peopi;,  after  e  duK 
for  8.x  years  his  cruel  oppression,  banished  him  from  the  colony.  IiH  793 
a  change  look  place,  and  the  government  of  each  colony  afterwards  con' 
•isted  t.f  a  governor,  council,  and  house  <.f  represeiitali ves. 

1     ,IT-  ''.V*"".'.'""*  """*  '""  '""«  ^'•''«  <■'"'"  l'«e  calamities  of  an  Indian  war 
In  171-2,  the  luscaroras  fired  will,  a  love  of  couniry,  and  a  spirit  of  re" 
vengf  f..r  pas.  injuries,  formed  a  plan  for  destroying  the  whites.     A  thk 
time  many  Irei.ch  and  German  proiesianis  were  living  i„  the  inter  o 
one  iiMhl  twcve  hundred  savage  warriors,  having  concerted  a  plan.emered 
the  houses  of  the  inhahiianls.  and  murdered  n.en,  women,  ind  ch  dren 
wuhoiil  mercy ;    hey  flew  from  v,||age  to  village,  leaving  i.oihing Thmd 
(hem  but  a  horrid  scene  of  coinnK.n  slaughter.     C.lonel  Barnwell,  wh 
aboui  one  thousand  men.  arrived  from  South-Carolina. subdued  the  i-i  emv 
•i.d  restored  (K^aco;    but  l.oslilities  were  soon  renewed  by  the  Indianl.' 
Colonel  Moore  was  then  immediately  sent  with  a  strong  force  from    he 
southern  colony,  when  he  defeated  the  aavages,  and  took  eight  hundred 
prisoners.      I  he  next  year  the  Tnscaroras  abandoned  their  country,  and 
Viined  the  confederacy  of  ihe  Kive  Nations  in  New- York  '^''  """ 

The  iwo  Carolinas  were  still  under  the  same  proprietor,  and  troubles 
snd  disputes  often  arose  between  the  ruler«  and  the  people.  In  172<J  tlu. 
court  of  Km!  and  declared  the  old  charter  forfeited,  and  the  king  inmiedi- 
a  ely  esiHbliK'ied  a  district  government  over  each  colony.  The  peuole  ol 
Norih-Carolma,  flnding  ihn  soil  in  the  witerior  nuuh  belter  ilmu  ihai  near 
!i'l'"r.;"!'      *'""  "!  ''*',".'";"'«  ^^e  wddemess;  and  th«  colony,  under  win 
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1  he  whole  eastern  coast  of  North-Carolina  consists  of  a  ridge  ol  sand 
and  low  islands,  separated  from  the  mainland  in  some  parts  by  narrow, 
and  m  oilier  parta  by  broad  sounds  and  I  ays,  entered  by  various  inlets, 
generally  shallow  and  of  dangerous  navigation.  Ocracoke  inlet  is  the 
only  one  north  of  Cape  Fear,  through  which  vessels  pass.  The  western 
part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  and  in  some  places  fisfs  into 
nigged  mountains.  In  Yancey  county  is  the  highest  land  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Bla«-k  Mountain  is  six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  two 
himdred  and  forty -two  f^et  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the  celebrated 
White  Mountains  in  N.  H.  Roan  Mountain  is  six  thousand  thirty-eight 
feet  high,  and  Orandfaiher  Mountain  is  five  thousand  five  hundred  and 
fifty-six  feet  high.  It  is  btii  recently  that  the  elevation  of  these  moun- 
tains  has  been  correctly  ascertained.  In  the  low  eonntry  the  climate  is 
somewhat  unhealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  it  is  salubrious.  In  the 
northern  part,  extending  into  Virifinia,  is  the  Great  Dismal  swamp,  ihirty 
miles  long  and  ten  broad,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres' 
and  on  the  V  irginian  line  is  lake  Drummond.  fifteen  miles  in  cinunnfer- 
eiice.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds  is  the  Alligator  or  Little 
Dismal  swamp,  which  also  has  a  lake  in  the  centre.  It  is  coinpiiied  that 
there  are  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  swamp  wiihin  the 
slate,  which  are  capable  of  being  drained,  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  made 
to  produce  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indinn  corn. 

Gold  and  iron  are  found  in  this  state.  The  gold  region  lies  on  both 
sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin  river 
Many  persons  have  commenced  dijrging  f(»r  g»tld,  and  a  consiiiferable 
•mount  IS  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United  States. 

The  governor  of  this  stale  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  for  the 
house  of  assembly,  once  in  two  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office  more 
ttian  four  years  in  six.  He  must  be  thirty-five  years  of  age,  possess  a 
freehold  eetate  to  the  value  of  jClOOO.  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  five 
years.  The  r-ouncil  coiwists  of  seven  persons,  elected  for  two  years  by 
the  general  assembly.  The  senate  is  composed  of  fifty  members,  elected 
once  in  two  >ears  by  the  people.  A  senator  must  have  a  residence,  and 
possession  for  one  year  previous  to  the  eleciion,  of  three  hundred  acres 
of  land,  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  The  house  of  assembly 
consisis  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  members,  chosen  once  in  two  years 
by  the  people.  A  member  must  have  a  residence,  and  possession  for  one 
year  previous  to  the  election,  of  land  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  acres 
111  the  county  for  which  he  is  chosen.  Tlie  general  assembly,  by  joint 
ballot,  appoint  the  judges  of  the  supreme  conns  of  law  and  eqiiiiy,  iudpes 
of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney  general.  The  judges  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behavior,  and  the  attorney  general  for  two  years.  Kvery 
person  of  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  one 
county  one  year  previously  to  an  elecii<m.  and  paid  taxes,  is  entitled  to 
vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  assembly.  In  addition  to  this,  to  be 
entitled  to  vole  for  senator,  he  must  possess  fifty  acres  of  land.  Free  ne- 
groes, and  persons  of  a  mixed  blood  from  negro  ancestors,  to  the  fourth 
generation,  are  ex.luded  fmrn  the  right  of  suflTrage.  The  legislature 
meets  once  in  two  years,  at  Raleigh,  on  the  second  Monday  of  November 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

'^rii""*  "f*'>""«nt  in  South-Carolina  was  m>«de  at  Port  Royal,  In  1870, 
oy  William  Sayle  5  the  next  year  he  commenced  the  settlement  of  old 
LUarlesion ;  tins  place  increased  ruvidiv    and  was  for  iiiui.y  yeaia  the 
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irOTernorfivnnr!.H^  "  French  «ere  mild  and  peaceable,  and  the 

Sf  U^Mn fS:'  opp'o'sers"''  "''  endeavoured  to  appease  the  feeliigS 

order'u'a''  Jow  re^stoJef^nTf, 'T'"'\^  ^°""'''''  «'"  '«'»'  f'""""*-; 
«iucr  was  now  restored,  and  the  French  soon  enjoved  all  th«  rivhi*  nt 

?nH  r"'  m"'  '""  'r»  ^''^^  'his.  Lord  O.anville,  one^of  the  pronHe  J« 
£n."bv  law^'^'i  '^'  «"""""■••  ^"«^"»*"«rf  ^o  establish  the  epiZpalr^ 
nfL     n  ^.  ■  ^"  **;'  '^''^  f  »««*■«'  '■"••  ihiH  purpose,  deprivina  Seniem 

^n  fh/h    '"P*r'r."'  '^*  government;  but  ii\e  dissenters  ScoSS 
n„r  „<,.'!"'*  ""^  k"'^"'  ''"*'c,«"°"  «'■'«'•  'h«  obnoxious  law  waTdeclS?ed  void 
During  the  war  between  England  and  Spain,  Governor  MtCs  made  Ln 

town?  Lr  '^  "^"""^  *''«  neighbouring  Indians.  He  burnt  theiJ 
SlavSs*       n     Ta7  P;,'*""*"'  «"d  «""ehed  himself  by  selling    Jem  as 

findiri;,hi  wh!?«'f  ''''"';'V''''^^"PP*'*''*''^  *"  Charl«8.on  harbour;  but 
tiro^"^    I       '^*''®  '^"'■'■^  ^''^  '*»«  colony  appeared  to  oppose  them  ihev  «- 

A  general  war  with  the  Indians,  who  had  conspired  to  extirpate  the 

S"aV3"'rSR"  7'^- J'^f '  byagenera'hnassacr^of T»;^ccic! 
JI8I8  around  Port  Royal;  a  band  of  seventy  whites,  and  forlv  neBroe*. 
after  a  short  contest,  surrendered,  and  were  all  immediately  cuftSe? 

fatTwUh^h""'' "'•••  V"'"*^?  °^  '"*'»^«  """^^•^^  men,  Ig^htLKKy 
t^r  fn^!  f  ^^  '"^'"u^'  **^^"  "'^  "'"'"»•'«  ^''^^  '^^'■^"•ed  "'iih  great  slaugh- 
ter;  four  hundred  whites  were  kill.d  in  the  war,  and  a  jyreat  denl  of  ..ronl 
orty  destroyed.  Besides  the  calamities  of  wir,  the  fobnists  JZZd 
IninlV""^  ""T'"''  "f 'he  proprietors,  and  their  oppre"  ve  fZen. 
In  1719,  a  general  union  was  formed,  and  after  severa  unsuccessful  aU 
tempts  to  i,n,duce  a  change  in  their  favour,  the  people  me  a  5  appointed 
James  Moore  their  governor.  He  immediately  assumed  supreme  Ju  or. 
.ty  and  controlled  the  affair,  of  the  colony  wilh  spirit  and  decisio," 

At  Siono'iL?!  ^rZ'^T'^^'  *"  »73»-  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves. 
A  SK.no  ihey  killed  the  keepers  of  a  warehouse,  and  supplied  ihemselvea 
with  g<«i>8  Hi.d  ammunition;  they  then  marched  forward  with  ih'ir Sum 
flying,  killed  llu,  whites,  burnt  their  houses,  and  conipeuX le  hiicki  to 
jom  them.  The  alarm  soon  reached  Wilto^n,  where'1  larKe  con.reiri 
lion  were  assembled  for  divine  worship,   ha;ing  thei?  3w  i  S 

nZl  'JTiTh"'"^  '"'"■•=/"*^:  "«*"""  "'«  "^ff™^"'  ^h"m  they  fou  d  7n 
open  field,  dancing  and  rejoicing  hi  iheir  s.icces*.     They  fdl  up..u  them 

f^ «'^..Tl"'l  "'"^  P'"  '!•'  '"*' '"  "'K'"-  T"e  colony  afterwards  sXrod 
from  the  Indians ;  yet  ihe  populatt.ni  continually  increased. 

.JaUrtiT  ?"*'«»",»  g™"'  »"'ety  of  soil  and  surface.  Along  the 
seaboard  and  for  forty  miles  into  the  interior,  the  face  of  .he  couni%  ,. 
flat  and  unprcmi.sing ;  covered  with  extensive  tracts  of  pine  barren,  swamp! 

fil  a^frf  ?h"  '  7  T"?  '"**''••*  *'^'"'"'  ^"'^«  comprising  the  «  unt  ™? 
tile  and  the  most  sterile  extremes  of  soil     Ascen.lmi  to*v»r.l«  the  ceiure 

^Ll!.n"f"*;/'""'"""''y. '■"*'"  """  '''ll«  of  moderate  elevation.  Adva" 
Toiy  picturesque.     The  first  section,  which  is  Benerallv  .<*i;ed  th.  lal". 
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foiintry,  includes  the  Bea-islands,  famous  for  produ-  n:F  the  finest  Itirid  of 
cotK.ii,  called  the  sea- island  cotton,  which  bears  8  higher  price  than  the 
other  kuKis  ;  the  tide  lands  are  equally  celebrated  fur  their  Valuable  crops 
of  nee.  I  he  high  lands  of  this  region  are  genera jly  poor,  interspersed 
with  strips  of  great  fertility.  The  climate  is  moist,  very  chltngeable;  aSd 
during  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  extremely  unhealthy.  The  re- 
pion  which  lies  between  the  tide  lands  and  the  granite  or  mountain  ridires 
18  called  the  middle  country,  less  healthy  in  summev  than  the  latter,  but 
much  inore  so  than  the  former.  In  winter  and  spring,  it  may  be  regarded 
as.much  m..re  healthy  than  either.  It  is  well  irrigated  by  rivers  and 
watercourses.  It  possesses,  amidst  long  and  barren  tracts  of  swamn 
and  forest,  maiiy  fine  spots  for  culture,  and  produces,  in  considerable 
abundance,  the  kind  of  cotton  which  is  called  upland,  or  short  staple 

The  first  constitution  of  South -Carolina  was  formed  in  1773-  Ihe'firBi 
which  XV as  formed  in  the  Union.  The  present  constitution  was  ratified  a 
Coluinb.H,  June  3d,  1790.  The  governor  is  elected  for  two  years  bv  the 
joint  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  is  ineligible  f„r  the  next 
four  years.  He  must  be  thirty  years  of  age,  have  resided  in  the  slate  fo 
ten  years,  and  possess,  within  the  state,  property  to  the  amount  of  .fisoo 
sterling,  above  his  debts.  The  lieutenant  governor  is  elected  at  the  saZ 
time,  M.  a  smiilar  manner,  and  with  similar'quHlifications;  and  in  case  of 
the  death,  rnnoval,  resignation,  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharses 
the  duties  o(  the  office.  The  senate  consists  of  forty.five  mnnbers  elecfed 
for  four  ye,  rs  by  the  people.  One  half  the  number  is  el!...!".]  bf^nSv 
A  sensK.r  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  (.r  id 
wards,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  and  resident  in  th-^  state  for  five 
years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  possess  a  freeliold  estate  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  elected,  of  the  value  of  .€300,  clear  of  debt  If  a 
uon.res.dent  within  the  district,  he  must  possess  within  it  an  estate  of 
AlOOU  clear  ot  debt.  The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  iumdred 
and  twenty-eu'ht  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  A  mem- 
ber must  be  a  free  citizen  of  the  United  States,  twenty -one  years  of  aire 
or  upwards,  and  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  at  least  three  years 
next  previous  to  his  election,  and  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  five  huiidrea 
acres  of  land,  and  ten  negroes,  or  real  estate  of  dfilSO  sterling,  clear  of 
debt.     If  a  imn-resident,  he  must  possess  a  freehold  estate  of  £400  ster- 

oinl  hall.^t  of  the  legislature.  The  courts  consist  of  ten  judges,  and  arc 
three  n.  number  :-of  law,  equity,  and  appeal.  The  two  former  are  com- 
mon  to  all  the  districts;  the  latter  is  held  only  in  CharlesKui  and  Coluin- 
t\.  "«"rtMary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  surveyor-general  are  elected 
in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  period  as  the  governor.  Citizens 
tnd  inhabitants  of  the  state,  who  have  paid  taxes  for  the  year  precediiia 
the  electKMi,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  months  in  the  county  wher* 
they  ofler  ilieir  vote,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


GEORGIA. 

1  ^iTr'i*  ""*"  *^* ,'"••""  ""•"Pd  "f  'he  original  thirteen  United  States. 
\n  17.J.'  (joorife  II.  granted  the  territory  now  consii-jlinB  the  state  ol 
Ueorjria  to  a  company  of  benevolent  individuals,  who  desired  to  prnvide 
Bt|  asylum  for  tile  poor  of  Knglaiid,  and  for  the  persecuted  proleslanis  of 
all  nations.  The  nffnin  of  the  colony  were  committed  to  a  bnard  of 
twenty...ne  truMees,  who  made  many  wise  and  useful  regiiluiions.  In 
January  of  the  n«xt  year,  James  Oglethorpe,  with  mie  hundred  and  thn- 
leeii  cmiKraiiis,  hrrived  at  Charleston,  and  after  receiving  a  good  supply 
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up  the  wilderness;  but  thrtrlsSes  finHincr  m  anrf  comn,eM,.ed  clearing 
and  ineffice,,,.  made  libera  offe«  fo  a  5  onJUn'^'^'^.J''"**^^'"""  '^if 
colony,  and  this  induced  hundred!  fmm  «  ?i  *\^"  ^'onld  settle  in  thr 
Krland  to  emi^rrate.  """^«18  frt>m  bcollaad,  Germany,  and  Swit- 

times:St?d"tfe  Sif'^Hi^beSer^'^^^H^'^  ^'^^^'^^  "^  -^-n 
explore  the  habiia.iorof  the  000^1'°  ffi«^^^^  ^T^  ^C"^  '^'^  »""»  ^o 
dreds  of  helplesH  orphan  children    and  hf.^K-'.  *^"^  ''«  '^"""^  »"un 
an  orphan  asylum  iS  Georg  a    where  ttv^j!-'''^    "ow  was  to  establish 
paths  of  viri.feand  reSn      In   17/n     k^  r*'*^'  be  trained  up  in  the 

rearfnr.h;;";;;J^i"'"ot  lile  ^.^^1^''"'^.'  ""'^  '^^"'^"-P^. 
undertook  an  ex^dition  aJmS  St  a.  ."'^'"''f  ^"'^  invade  Georgia 
unsnecsHf..!.  the% paSrdf  hrealenerto  S  "''««''?«'.'''*"»  Pro^ng' 
Iinas.  and  Virginia.  Oglethorpe  aSdu,Sh  n'""'",?'"'  '*'«  ^"'o* 
ance ;  h„t  alarmed  at  thlir  owrdatK  t.P  to  f  ^Tl"''''  ^'"  »««'«'- 
pared  fu.ly  for  their  own  defence  rLoL^7^u  "^  '^^'  c„lonv  pre-, 
resist  the  enemy  till  aid  sE  »;,;«;  ^f""'  '  '"'P'"^  ^o  ^e  able  to 
erica;  soon  aftei;  a  Spanish  fleet  a  rf^edi'nS'?  "i'  ''/'  ^'^'''^  «'  ^>«d° 
thousand  mm.  Oglethorpe,  fear  ,i"  that  th^  t"^"^"'''''  '^"'  "'^«" 
rated  into  two  divisions  determirpH  .«  .»     .     ^P""''*'^  "rmy  was  sepa- 

He  advanced  his  trrp^'  .^  the  n igtt  w  thhMw'ir'n,  l'  '^"'  '^  ^''''P^''^- 
then  seeding  a  small  band  h«  u,  f  """>"  two  miles  of  one  division: 
situation  of  the  eTn  y!  a  JwS  ;Sr  r  ""'^-  """'  "''«^'^*''nie 
and  deseried  to  the  Spanish  camoThi  "  'T'^  *^'^^  '"«  '""«ket, 
serter  would  make  £  „  to  tT,^' e./emv'hrh /'"'''''?  '^''  ""«  ^^^ 
very  happy  expedient,  by  which  hisT.K  i  m^  «""«"""'  devised  a 
etterto  this  F.;„,,h  soldier.  triictirJ  I  n.  t .  n^  t^'T'^-  "'^  ^'"'«  " 
lards  the  weakness  of  the  Engl  ^h  foJc^p!  '  h  "''*''*;'"">«•»  to  the  Span- 
erica;  and  that  he  should  pefsuadeihpm  if  "'"6^/^'*'"  '"  »'»"^k  fred- 
i»land  until  the  expected  reSrPmln?  t,  ^T'^^"  '"  "■«"""''  ""  the 
lina.     He  m.,,  cautSed  h'm  t '  to  dron  a"!i'''  .  """  '■^""'  *^""'*'  ^^'o- 

ish  general  M.ppo  i,  gThis'o  be  ttSoTemI  ."'^  ^'^  """r'  "'«  «P«» 
determined  to'a'.tack  the  Knglish  with.m tdX*"S  hn  "^"'  "'^  '"""• 
nis  designs,  placed  a  nartv  nf  hi-  l«J.  •  ^V  "6'elhorpe.  antic  pHtng 
denly  ..I"Mt\hrCniHrds'\n  ej  ^anv  .nH^lK''"'"^^"'  "'"'  f"""'/ «'i 
Thus  defeated,  and  fear  ng  the  annmS  o?  ihS''"'  r^'  "^'^  *"'"  '^^ '""'«'• 
embarked  and  left  the  c  Lt  as  soon  «.  I  ^^e  re"'forcenient.  the  enemy 
m ri,(Buvres  Gen.  OgletlZne  !avpd  h..  n"""'^'^'  *>'  "^''««  «'"'ee8«ful 
bouring  e<.lonies  The  trustees  of  G«o?^i'"'K""'^  ^"''"f'  ""  ""^  "•^^Sb. 
expectations,  gave  up  their  clfarternl7iffw^rJ''*.t'^'Yf'^^^  "'  "'«'' 

tahlished  a  ffovernnien    nv^r  f  «       •  ^^*^' ,,"'''en  thj  king  soon  after  es- 

0.V-.  H"d  itTi;rSeTa"n  ZLuZr  """'"  '°  "^^'''^  '"  '*"^  "'''"  ^" 

in  &"The  iz;;:;;;^i;riS7":."'"'  '"■;'"''''  •"  '^««-  '-"^j  -'-nded 

t«o  years     ins  Srii  tinnn  .  ^ ''n  P*"'''.''' ""''  ''"'''''  »'*»  ""ioe  for 
officer.  ».«  ;JJlf.?S.'!:  •f '!""  «nnuHlly,  and  with  .he  other  exeen.i". 


cr.u  01  office  to  reside  at  MjliedtfeviUo" 
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The  state  is  divided iato forty-soven  districts,  and  each  district  is  onlitled 
to  one  seiiaior.  The  representatives  are  proportioned  to  liie  populntion. 
including  three-fifths  of  the  people  of  colour.  The  counties,  according 
to  their  population,  have  from  one  to  three  members.  The  general  as. 
senibly  meets  annuHlly  in  November,  at  Milledgeville.  The  state  is  di. 
vided  into  eleven  circuits,  wiili  a  judge  for  each.  An  inferior  court  it, 
held  in  each  county,  composed  of  five  justices,  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years;  those  courts  possess  the  powers  of  courts  of  probate. 
The  judges  of  the  supreme  courl  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  the  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace, 
are  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people.  All  white  male  inh-dtilants, 
who  shall  have  resided  in  the  county  in  which  they  vote  six  months 
preceding  the  election,  and  shall  have  paid  taxes  in  the  state  for  the  year 
previous,  are  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage. 


MAINE. 

Thb  first  permanent  settlement  in  Maine  was  made  in  Dristol  as  early 
as  16-J5,  at  Pemaqnid  poini.  In  an  old  fort  once  called  William  Henry, 
'and  afterwards  Frederic  George,  built  of  stone  in  1692,  and  idken  iiy  the 
French  in  1G96,  are  found  grave-stones  of  a  very  early  date,  Hn<l  m  nihor 
places  coffins  have  been  dug  up,  which  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  a  re- 
mote aniiquity.  In  1635  the  district  was  granted  by  the  Hriiisli  crown 
to  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  he  appointed  a  governor  and  council.  In 
l<»47  a  government  was  established  by  the  settlers.  In  Hi52  the  stale  of 
MassHchuselts  purchased  the  territory  of  the  heirs  of  Gorges  for  $3334. 
In  1691  it  was  incorporated  with  Massachusetts,  by  a  charter  of  VViiliain 
and  Mary,  and  continued  under  its  jurisdiction  until  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent Slate.  It  had  long  a  sufficient  population  to  become  a  state,  and 
efforts  were  made  for  this  purpose  in  1786,  1786,  and  180>>;  hut  the  in- 
habitants were  averse  to  a  separation.  In  1820,  however,  a  consiiiulion 
was  formed,  and  it  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state. 

Maine  is  diversified,  and  has  an  uneven  surface,  but  is  not  generally 
mountainous.  On  the  western  side  of  the  state,  east  of  the  While  inouii- 
taiAs  in  New-Hampshire,  an  irregular  chain  of  high  lands  commences, 
and  passing  north  of  the  sources  of  the  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers, 
and  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook,  extends  easiwardly  to  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  terminates  at  an  isoiited  peak 
denominated  Mars  Hill,  1683  feet  high.  ThiS  chain,  which  is  not  con- 
tinnouH,  the  British,  before  the  late  treaty,  claimed  as  the  highlands  de- 
scribed in  a  previous  treaty.  Katalidin,  between  the  east  and  west 
bra:  ches  of  the  Penobscot,  5300  feet  above  tide-water,  is  much  the  high- 
*• .  land  in  the  stite,  and  consliintes  a  part  of , the  above  riinge,  if  such  it 
Oh.i  be  called.  The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  very 
elevated ;  the  land  on  the  sea  t^oast,  for  the  distance  from  it  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  miles,  is  not  in  general  very  fertile,  but  further  inland,  its 
quality  is  greatly  improved.  The  uncleared  lands  are  oi  great  extent, 
and  furnish  a  vast  amount  of  pine  and  other  timber.  Lumoer  cut  and 
lawed  may  be  regarded  as  the  stn|)le  production  of  the  state,  and  is  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  about  $10,000,000  annually.  The  state  is  well 
adapted  to  grazing,  and  the  wool  proiluced  is  estimated  at  !|ia,000  000  an- 
nually. Lime  is  manufactured,  particularly  at  Thomaaton  and  the  vicin- 
ity, to  the  iiinunl  amount  of  $100,000.  a  fine  building  gratnte  is  found 
at  liallowell,  and  is  extensively  exported;  the  Hall  of  Justice  in  the  city 
of  New- York  is  comp«»8ed  of  it.  Previous  to  the  year  1807,  the  wars  io 
Knrupe  gave  tu  the  United  ijtatcs  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  tbo 
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course,  and  war  crippfed  her  comniwcS  h  »»>«  en.hargo.  n«„.i„u.. 

develupttd.  ^'^  "-onimerce,  her  agricultural  resources  were 

Maine  has  a  oea-coast  of  over  two  hnnA,^A  ^t  •  . 
rous  bays,  and  protected  LnumeZisialS  ""'": '"dented  by  nome. 
bours  than  any  o.her  state  in  the  Un  f  kL^"'  *'"*  ''•"  ""^^  8""^  liar 
only  for  their  own  use?  bu  for  a  S;,.  m  'I'  !'^  «*'ensively  built,  „o« 
in-uiy  of  ,he  itilmbitant;.  and  are  n«  o.lv  T  «  "'  ^^^  "''""''«  «'"P'«>y 
--y  Of  sea.„e„.    Mine  i-I^Kl^-;^  th^S^^l^ ^ 

J!;rivfrTrtv:?.!irisiaT^^^^^    -^l^--  of  repre. 

for  one  year;  a  cLcil  or.eventersi.a^to  SCf^P  ^  '*"*'  ^"^'^'>  '"»  ^"^'^ 
•nnually.  by  the  joint  ballot  ortlfeTSlature  tSI' f ''*':'•"'  *"  «'«'^'«<^ 
thirty..)ne  men.hers,  elected  by  the  olul.tL  i?„  '"i"*'**  •"""•"«*»  "' 
consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  oSeemh  ^T^  °J  ••''Pr«'8''"'«tive8 
people.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  pc^seZrh'  *  ^'^^'^'^  a"""Hlly  by  the 
United  Slates  of  iwenty-one*^  yiaS  of  a^e  ^LT'^  "!"'"  ^"***^''  "^  ""e 
pers.  persons  under  guardianshio  and  l?.?li^  "P^ards.  excepting  pau- 
sided  in  the  state  Ibr  three  months  tfext  n  .,'.'•'*  ""'  '?**'*•  '^''"  ''«"«  ra- 
tion must  b.,  by  written  Luot  The  iE*^'"^  ""  *'"'"*""•  '''h«  *->««- 
judicial  c..nrl,  and  such  "the  coursL^Sr,'"^  I'  "'''""^  '"  »  «"?'«'"« 
time  establish.  The  judoea  are  a  .o.nmi  k''^'.'''*'"™  *'"^"  f^'»'»  "'"e  to 
vice  and  consent  of  ihelef.ate!  aiS  Id  tS/o^^^^^^^  "'"'  '^  ''*^- 

viour,  or  until  li.ey  are  seventy  years  of  „1  i  ^  ^"'!"-  »""<J  '»«*«»- 
Hppointed  the  attorney  general  the  shlnrt-!*  ^"  *  """'"''  ""*'"'«'  "« 
I'ate,  and  notaries  public  *  ^"*''  ""'"""s,  registers  of  pro- 


VERMONT. 

Thb  first  settlement  of  this  state  was  at  p«,.  rk 
cast  part  of  the  state,  by  emigrants  frmn  Vf  ?""""",  in  (he  south 
shire  claimed  the  territory  froiifnil  .';""  *'*'«««'=husetls.  New-Hamp-' 
i"  it  to  proprietors.  wJ.c  ^vlere  it  w-!  '  '.''j?'"!!''*^  iV^''^ '""'"•h'S 
grants,"  and  comprise  n<^^imalv  of  he  Hp.m"^''  '^^  ''New-Hampshit^ 
Vork  also  ciairned  the  ter;LrrJndobtain^H»"!  '?  "i"  """«■  N*"'- 
parliament  in  1764.  These  7o"fl,clmirT»1m*^''''''°^.''  ^f"'"  ^''«  ^"'^^^ 
inhabitants.  At  the  commlncemen  f  ili?»  ^^-'eedingly  harassed  the 
dared  not  ad.nit  Vcr.noiu  to X  u  "'O"  ^^^^^^^^^  """''  ^""'""^" 

independent,  for  fear  of  offeiigK  H^l  1' "'^'^^'^'^V^  *'»«'' 
cially  the  latter.  Vermont  had  a  dXnhT'.'®  •""*  New- York,  espa- 
itself  with  great  wiscloral  palnoil  m'"'VEe  B  l'ii«h '.;  ""^V'  r"'"^"^'' 
detach  it  from  the  American  confedericy  •  and  it.  p«  ^"^  '"u^"  "'''*  '° 
mitting  themselves,  flattered  these  liom>« '«?,  i  L*""^*'"'  **"*"""  C'""' 

from  attacks,  while  no  pJrTim,  of  the  Bm^'.n  «h  "'""^'^  '"  "P"'***'  ^™""" 
otism,  or  conir,l.uied  niSe  accordinir  t  U^  ^^"'^'^  *  "."*'«  ''«'"'«*J  f»«'"' 
The  "Green  M..«„iai„  boy;*  werectt.  ^Tu'  '?  "'"  *=""""""'  '^«"8«- 
r..volnlionary  slru^jg  e.  j"  1790  New  Y.wf'  ^^Z"'''!''^  '"•"''''^y  "'  '»'« 
of  S30  0..0.  S  with'ifraw  her  d^ms  m  iL"  er   t"  ;"'Srdt'f7'J;\^^*'""'J 

rrLte'j'irc^'jijir  '"'""•  -"-« ^^^^^^^^^^^  a  'eS^tVu  ;.:ei;Toi;i 

aloT.J'',he"ma?gin  of^Lr  Chimp'iai^  "narh""^"'""?:,  ^ ^""^  — '^'P- 
fM.m*five  to  tef.  nules  .^Vom  u  ;T  '  iK?,:  Krf  Je'  L'"^'*  ""',7"^"^ 
e.cK  consisting  of  hills  and  v'all«ys.'l;i7uw  af  ii^'s.'i  ^^^f  'l^n^^I  T 
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vated  plainfl,  and  lofty  mountainis.  The  range  of  tha  Green  mountains, 
so  nanittd  t>y  the  French  from  the  evergreens  which  cover  them,  and 
which  liave  given  name  to  the  state,  extend  quite  ihnutigh  it  from  north 
to  south.  Prom  the  line  of  Massachusetts  to  the  southern  part  of  Wash- 
ington county,  it  constitutes  a  lofty  and  unbroken  range,  keeping  nearly 
a  middle  i:<turse  between  Connecticut  river  on  the  east  and  lake  Ciiam- 
plainoi)  the  west,  and  dividing  the  waters,  which  fall  into  each.  Though 
the  passage  across  the  mountains  in  this  part  is  arduous,  yM  by  the  con- 
struction of  good  roads,  and  a  judicious  location  of  ihein,  it  is  much  less 
10  than  formerly.  In  the  southern  part  of  Washington  county  the  Green 
mountains  are  separated  into  two  ranges.  The  highest  of  these  ranges  pas- 
■es  west  of  the  middle  of  the  state  to  the  Canada  line.  The  liighei^t  peaks 
lie  in  this  range,  which  are  Camel's  Hump,  generally  called  Camel's  liump, 
4188  feet  high,  and  the  Chin,  in  Maiislieid  mountain,  4279  feet  high  ;  and 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  whole  is  cloven  down  to  its  base,  adtnittiiig  a 
passage  for  Winooski  or  Onion  river  through  it,  the  mountain  approaching 
oftentimes  so  near  the  river  as  scarcely  to  admit  a  road  along  its  banks, 
and  alTorduig  much  sublime  and  romantic  scenery. 

The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1777.  The  present 
constitution  was  formed  July  4th,  1793,  and  has  since  been  amended.  Tiie 
ffovernor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  for  four  years  next  preceding 
ins  election.  The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and 
must  have  the  same  qualifications  j  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  gov- 
ernor,  or  his  inability  to  serve,  succeeds  to  the  offic((i.  As  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, he  is  president  of  the  senate.  The  supreme  executive  council  con- 
sists of  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  twelve  persons  chosen  by 
the  people.  Tiie  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  each  county  choosing 
at  least  one.  Some  are  entitled  to  more,  according  to  their  population. 
The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  mem- 
bers, eleiHed  annually  by  the  people.  Every  representative  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  resided  in  the  state  for  two  years, 
the  latter  of  which  must  be  in  the  town  for  which  he  is  elected.  The 
supreme  court  consists  of  five  judges,  elected  annually  by  the  legislature. 
The  supreme  court  sits  once  a  year,  and  the  county  courts  twice,  in  each 
county.  There  is  a  court  of  chancery  which  holds  a  session  in  each 
county,  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  chancellor  of  a  circuit. 
The  secrrelary  of  state  is  elected  annually  by  the  joint  vote  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature,  and  the  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  people.  The  right 
of  suffrage  Is  enjoyed  by  every  person  who  is  full  twinty-one  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  quiet  and  peaceable  behaviour,  and 
who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  an  election.  A 
council  of  censors  is  appointed  once  in  seven  years,  whiise  duty  it  is  to 
inquire  wlieiher  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate,  and  whether 
the  legislature  and  executive  branclief  have  performed  their  duty  as  guar- 
dians of  the  commonwealth  :  wliethei  the  taxes  have  been  justly  laid  and 
collected,  and  the  public  moneys  have  been  properly  disposed  uf.  and  the 
laws  have  been  duly  executed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 
I'mn  territory,  ten  miles  square,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Poto- 
mac river,  about  two  hundred  miles  fnun  the  ocean,  lying  between  the 
states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  andced^d  by  them  in  1790,  to  ihe  United 
Stales,  fi»r  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  seat  of  the  federal  government 
It  is  under  the  iminedi.iU!  jurisdiction  of  Congress,  and  cotHftins  the  cities 
of  Washington,  Aiexaudiia,  and  Georgetown.     The  population  in  IR40 
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SlU'^ll;.;'  '""^  *'■'*'  '"'■  """^  '-^  "»«..  ™d  8;.«  free  cd. 

leRislalio.,  in  al  cases  over  such  dE?  ^he  power  o  exercise  cx.rlusive 
as  may,  by  the  cession  orpartkuUrsfnir  ^^''^^^mg  ten  .niles  square, 
gi«8s,  become  the  seat  of  Uverament  o^^^^^^^^ 

WM  happily  chosen.  It  if  centrS  to  »/„  ^t.  '!'^**^  ^'*'"-  '^''^  location 
sible  to  the  Western  states  It  ront„in.  «  'l"''^/'!l'*^^  '"'^  «««*»y  acces. 
Mffaco  is  gently  undulating  w  .h  .«  .^""^  *"'"'^'«<^  '"l"'"e  n»'l«».  The 
ding  eminfnces^  ?urSnf^Ti„sTve\i7fi'"""5'''''''  but  many  cmman! 
rally  sterile,  but  the  climate  is  healthv  S  ^h*  ''•^*"-,  ^''«  *""  «  "«»«- 
ture  i3  not  a  primary  obTect  of  atten  iJn  nni"'  •»""  ««'"''!;*""'»•  Agricul- 
•uccess  that  it  would  be.  if  its  i,i  S^-  Lm    "^*  ^."'"f"^'^  '"*"'  ^^-^  ""we 

The  commerce  of  the  DistrS  i«  .L  -^  "  u.*^*P'^*^ '°  '''^  P"^P"8e. 
city  of  Baliimorein  its  .mSl^StfXlS";  but  havi„.  the  large 
can  never  become  very  commandii>r   K't^J  «  superior  advantages,  it 
has  a  ready  access  to  tL  ocwn     %i-^^„      ^"*  river,  the  Potoinac,  it 
the  largest  class  to  Alexandria  six  lul.  Z'  '!"''r'.S''We  for  vessels  of 
mile  wide,  and  from  thirJJ  to  fiftv  fee   L.i°'*  ^ashington.  where  it  is  a 
come  up  to  the  United  S  iles'  naviySd  ff  fhe'1"lr ''"'?  °J  *  ^''^^  <=»««» 
«ith  the  Potomac  at  Washington.    A  brancSS.  nh  "'^'^^«'^"'  "'^'''^h 
canal  terminates  at  Georgetown  and  is  ^x.^nni    Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
to  Georgetown.     By  thi?meZ'  iLlf'^^^  r^I^"  *"^  »  *>»""  ra'le* 
duce  comes  down  fro^Jh^Sriir  whi.hT?*  "'^  """'•  '"'^  °'»>«  P~- 
and  some  of  it  at  GeorgSown      Th.   hi  "'"'  "f.V'y  "^  Alexandria, 
chiefly  to  the  accom^Sn  of'the  na.inn    T''  f'  Washington  relates 
departments,  foreian  ambassadors  LrfS     '"8'«'"*"'-«'  ^^^^b  its  various 
necessarily  drawn  around  it  '         '**^  ""merous  persons  which  are 


Itu^  "ll:.°:i'"[«?^V"  '»!« .District.     Georgetown  college,  a  Roman 

!h  i.T'',1.£*''"'Ji^'*"  '-'•^il'^ee,  under 


fo.i,  I-    •     ..        ■-"••'Tgco  III  me  uistrict. 

•h-  w       .'"'^"!J"°"'  '*»'  founded  in  1799.     The  Col 

providf^d  for  by  iL.  ThrDresiriPni  «??h  iP^'^Tc^^'"'  unless  otherwise 
chief  officers  of  the  government  r''.!  -  w^'?''^'*.  **'*'««•  «"d  '»'«  other 
Court  of  the  United  Ss«h«hlJ  Washington ;  and  the  Supreme 

January.  *'  '"^  ''ere  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  i. 


KENTUCKY. 

separated  from  Viririnia  in  17«k  ofil-  ^u" ..  •    , '  ,  °~'      Kentucky  was 

ment  until  1792,  wEi?icamf;  s  «,.  l).'**  "  ^^^  *  '''"•"""=^'  »«^«™. 

Cumberland  Mountains  ruHn  thTnomhZt\'''^T'^'^r  "I,*"  '"e  Unioa 

of  one  mile,  are  bottom  lands  8uSt^n~?^?^7'^'''!i"'?  """"««  *id»b 
ibe  hiUy  trUt  on  L.J!Z"''^Ll^:rJjl'l'''^^^^^^^  ««t^eeu 

— . „,,.„.,j._.jj3  vuuiiiry  in  ine  edHi*;rn 
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counties,  and  Green  river,  i>  a  tract  one  hundred  miles  Inngr,  nnd  fifty  milea 
wide,  beautiruily  undulating,  with  u  blacic  and  fertile  soil,  which  has  been 
denominated  the  garden  of  Kentucky.  The  forest  growth  of  this  region 
is  blaitk  walnut,  cherry,  honey  locust,  buckeye,  papaw,  sugar  maple,  elm, 
ash,  hawthorn,  coffee-tree,  yellow  poplar,  with  an  abundance  of  grape 
Tines  of  a  large  size.  The  country  iu  the  south-west  part  of  the  slate, 
between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  has  been  improperly  denominated 
barrens,  as  the  soil  is  far  from  being  poor.  It  is  thinly  wooded  with  short 
oak  timber,  nnd  is  covered,  in  summer,  with  a  high  graas.  The  whole 
state,  below  the  mountains,  rests  on  an  immense  bed  of  Innestone,  gen- 
erally about  eight  feet  below  the  surface,  in  which  are  frequent  apertures, 
in  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers  sink  into  the  earth,  causing  the  large 
rivers  to  be  greatly  diminished  in  the  summer  season,  and  some  of  the 
smaller  ones  entirely  to  disappear.  In  no  part  of  the  country  do  the  rivers 
suffer  so  great  a  diminution  in  the  dry  season,  as  in  Kentucky.  'I'he  rivers 
have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  which 
they  flow.  Stupendous  precipices  are  formed  on  Kentucky  river,  where 
the  banks  in  many  places  are  three  hundred  feet  high,  of  solid  limestone, 
with  a  sleep  and  elevated  ascent  above  them.  In  the  south-west  part  of 
the  stale,  between  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers,  are  several  wonderful 
caves.  The  Mammoth  cave,  in  Edmondson  county,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  Lexington  on  the  road  to  Nashville,  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  caves  in  the  world.  It  has  been  explored  to  a  ureat  distance, 
and  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed  to  extend  for  eight  or  ton  miles.  The 
earth  at  the  bottom  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre,  which  has  been, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  manufactured  from  it. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mild, 
being  only  of  two  or  three  months*  continuance,  but  the  atmosphere  is 
moist.  The  spring  and  autumn  are  delightful.  The  exireines  of  heat 
and  cold  through  the  year  are  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  first  constitution  was  formed  in  1790,  and  in  1799  the  present  con- 
stitution WHS  formed.  A  governor  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the  people, 
and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  seven  years.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  cho- 
sen at  the  same  time,  who  is  president  of  the  senate,  and  who,  in  case  of 
the  deiith  or  absence  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  his  office. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen 
annually.  Their  number  cannot  be  over  thirty-eight,  the  present  num- 
ber, nor  less  than  twenty-four.  The  representatives  are  elected  annually, 
and  apportioned  every  four  years  among  the  different  counties,  according 
to  the  number  of  electors.  The  present  number,  one  hundred,  is  ilie 
highest  which  the  constitution  allows,  and  there  can  never  be  less  than 
fifty-eight.  The  general  assembly  meets  annually  at  Frankfort,  on  the 
first  Monday  of  November.  Kvery  free  white  male  citizen,  who  is  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  who  hils  resided  two  years  in  the  state  or  county 
in  which  he  offers  his  vote,  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  Votes  are 
given  openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot.  The  judges  of  the  different 
eourts  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


TENNESSEE. 

This  state  was  originally  included ,  in  the  charter  of  North-Caro'inn, 
given  by  Charles  II.,  in  16G4.  In  1757  Fort  London  was  built,  andgarri' 
Boned ;  and  the  Indians,  to  induce  artisans  to  settle  among  them,  made 
donations  of  land.  Fort  London  was  established  on  the  north  side  o( 
Little  Tennessee  river,  about  one  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Telli'.'o,  in 
Iho  ceutre  of  the  Cherokee  country.    A  war  with  that  Indian  nalio'i  hav- 
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retire  beyond  ti.e  Hlue  Rid/e  bu  aft^r In  Lh  ''''"'r''"''  "'^y  ^'"e  »o 
the  Indians  fell  upon  and  Sicred  ihr^i  f^**^'"^. '*''°"'  ^^^-'''y  "">««. 
twoeniwo  and  three  »,unredexp..niiL  ""n.ber,  amounting  to  be' 

in  the  ye„r  1700.  Ill  iriS.loSKi^™'''l  ^f  "■'"""•  '''^'^  ''Hppened 
•obdued  them,  and  competed  ^mto™"."'^'''^  against  the  IndiaTand 
aiems  which  had  been  ZdeTn  ^  v  cii.iiv  0^1^^^  .'  ""  "'"y  ««"'«*• 
up  by  ihe  war:  but  trannniliii«  h-f.  u  *  '  '  '"^'  London  were  broken 
persons  formed  themsel?.,  il  ^T^  ''"""  "'i"''^'^'  «<■'««»  «.r  twen!! 
called  Carter's  valleTin  Fas  T.^,„rP'*"y,*"^  '-"'""^  '"  «  P'«ce  now 
came  into  .he  couS  f"om  Vir«n  ia  TA.  «"  ''^  ""  ^''P'"""&  P«"y 
were  made  in  1768  and  \?So  by  Tiers  rJf  ff  "r  P"'"«"*'"V,«'^"'«'n«nt« 
Virginia.  Ti.e  settlements  eon.in  in  tn^'y  '^'°"'  Nonh-Carolina  and 
when  an  extensive  pSise of  la  J^^^  'T?"**  """'  1"4  and  1776, 
derson  and  company,  b^?  Jot  wi  hi  1  '""'^^  ^'^'^  "'*'  '"^'«"«  ^V  Hen' 
declaimed  againsri^he  e„cmach  Ss  of  ?^^^^^  '"'V"'  "^«  ^-'"^f.  w"o 

1776  war  with  the  India  "s^rre^L/j,  '  -    "'«  "?"      '"  ''^'"^-     *" 
ment  was  made  by  the  states  of  InihoV'"™^  5^''""&  »"  arrange- 

the  boundaries  of  iLterrTory'^Jwres^^^^^^^^^  ''*^«"''"'  ^'^  ^^''^h 

settled.     In  1779  Caotain  Ji^  .p«   R   f  "*'®  "'  lennessee,  weredef     lelv 

nessee  cn.ssed  C.m'beZid  Monmlt"  T  ''"1  °'^'^"  '"'•"•"  K»«'  '»'en^ 
neighbourhood  of  Nash  ,?e,  and  pla'  e'd  itn  ^iff"'  '''  ^""""-y  *"  ^^e 
where  Nashville  now  stands  TI.ev  all  rP  ,rn»H  ?  ^T"'\  ""  '^^  ir™»n<l 
ting  three,  who  remained  to  keen  fhrhMffi^"^ '^"u'^J^""  ^a'ni'ies  except, 
region,  out  of  the  co  n  In  Mhv  1790  'n'*'  '"^'^'^  "''J'^'''^^^  *»  «his 
government  of  the  country  soiuh^est  of  ZnV^  ^"TIA}"''  ^^^  '^e 
Mas,  by  President  WashinJtcm  ^'.^1  .h!  P''^' ''"*'  ^ '"'«'"  '^'o""* 
to-y.  who  In  October,  179if  esuES  hi,  rp,ff' ^""^"i"'"  "^  ^''^  '^'ri- 
On  the  19ih  of  October  the  «,ver  ?  i  ,„.h^  T^s'dence  in  East  Tennessee, 
legislature  by  the  peop  e  X  are.nblv  ml?Vl?  ""^•'.?"  "*"  *  *=«'«"'«» 
Monday  of  FoLruary.  1794  and  w?J  ?^  .  ''^  Knoxv.lle  on  the  fourth 
territory  was  (uumU;  contain  77  2fi  f  inh^'h^'^  organized,     in    1795.  the 

thousand  feel  high  and  hev  ;!«„??  '"  "^  T^fnnessee  are  over  two 
in  some  instances  tor?ough^frc^,TtiSn'''T'^'^  '°  '^V  ^"P"'  '''"S 
every  county  in  Eastern  2d  M  ddlf  f  e  nes»eeTn2'hw/'""'  /"  "''"■^^ 

beautiful  varies  mtl""ea^i;':'^i;;.E»«  ^"''  '""^  '^«""  ^''""^'  -<!  » 

resen^£'"tt  ipr™'^irNel"F[;i!j„5^^"s'''-     '^^f.  "'"'«••  '"  -Tennessee 
depth  than  ten  in'cK  or  So^'e^  than  tenTL'^'^^cr  f "?  ''.  '  «'''''' 
been  frozen  over  but  three  or  f.nr  t ...»-  !i       ^l"    ^""•berland  river  has     • 
country.     On  some  low  arm.n^'      u^  *""''®  "^®  "'■'"  settlement  of  the 

inhabitLtsaresI/e  ^oSruBVlers  anTr"  'T  "'•''"'  «'»'«   'h" 
The  governor  ij  elected  rtirpeoDleWeZ^  '"  '"««'""'"». 

more  than  six  years  in  any  tefm  ff  pfJ .» to  u  y*  '""'  '^  ""^  «''«'ble 

the  age  of  thirty  years  mLt  IT  "' f'S''^  yea"-  He  must  have  attained 
^en  o?  the  sti  e  for  Sen  venrs  L'J  '"'"  V\^"i''^  States,  and  ao"S 
consists  of  twenty-fiTL^m  ers  efec?eS'bv7  ''"  'l^''"'"'"-  •  '^^«  »«"^'« 
Every  senator  must  have  aSaTned  the  foPoV^h ''f^^'^  """"^  *"  '*«y«ar8. 
«en  of  the  United  States  mi' "  ll*L'^ll°i''?i'L'yj:«»"'  »'4«i  ^  «  citi. 

.!--  ^.^,,.5.  3„  ijiiiauiiuiu  0/  me  stale  for 
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three  years,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  for  one  year,  itn- 
mediateiy  preceding  his  eleniion.  The  house  of  representatives  consists 
of  seveaiy-five  members .  elected  at  the  same  time  and  for  the  same  period 
as  tho  senators.  Every  representative  must  be  a  citizer  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
state  for  three  years,  and  "a  resident  in  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected 
one  year  immediately  preceding  his  election.  All  judges  are  elected  by 
the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  are  fleeted  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty.fi  ve  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight 
years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  The  state  attor 
neys  are  elected  in  the  same  manner,  for  the  term  of  six  years.  The 
secretary  of  state  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly  for 
four  years ;  and  the  state  treasurer,  in  like  manner,  for  two  years.  Every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who  has  been  a  citizen  ot 
the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote  for  six  months  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election,  enjoys  the  rigtht  of  suffrage ;  and  no  person  is  disquali- 
fied from  voting  on  account  of  his  colour,  who  is,  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a  white  man.  The 
tegialatur^  meets  biennially  at  Nashville,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 


OHIO. 

Ohio  is  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and  improved  state  v;est  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains.  It  contains  an  area  of  forty  thousand  five  hundred 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  more  than  one  and  a  half  millions  of 
souls.  The  first  white  settlement  was  made  in  1769 ;  yet  now  Ohio  is  the 
third  state  of  the  Union  in  population,  and  has  nearly  a  thousniid  miles 
of  canal  and  railroad.  The  country  is  generally  level,  except  in  the 
south-east,  where  it  is  broken  and  hilly ;  it  is  forested,  except  in  the 
centre  and  north-west,  where  are  extensive  prairies.  In  a  state  of  nature 
Ohio  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  central  prairies,  covered  with  a  dense 
forest,  to  which  the  fertility  of  the  soil  gave  a  stupendous  developement. 
The  most  extensive  prairies  are  found  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Mus- 
kingum and  Sciota ;  also  near  the  sources  of  the  Miami  river.  The  soil 
is  very  fertile,  and  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  is  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation. Corn,  wheat,  and  pork  are  the  staple  productions;  iron,  coal, 
and  salt  abound  in  the  south-east  counties.  Columbus,  the  capital,  is  a 
flourishing  place  on  the  Sciota  river  and  national  road,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state.  Cincinnati,  on  the  Ohio,  near  the  south-west  corner  of  the 
state,' is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  city  in  the  west,  and  the  greatest  pork 
market  in  the  world. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  at  Marietta,  in  1788.  The 
next  was  at  Columbia,  six  miles  above  Cincinnati,  in  1789;  and  the  next 
settlement  was  made  by  the  French  emigrants  at  Gallipolis,  in  1791. 
Clevel«nd  was  settled  hy  New-England,  in  1796,  as  also  was  other  points 
upon  Lake  Erie.  The  first  territorial  legislature  met  at  Cincinnati,  in 
179;>  and  organized  the  government.  In  180-.2.  Ohio  formed  her  state 
constitution,  and  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union. 

The  pfesent  constitution  was  adopted  in  1851.  It  provides  that  the  right 
of  suffrage  shall  be  had  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  reHideut  in  the  state  one  year.  All  votes  are  given 
by  ballot,  and  the  elections  are  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  October, 
biennially. 

The  general  assembly  consists  of  a  senate  and  bouse  of  representatives. 
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The  apportionment  of  each  is  based  on  the  resnlte  of  the  federal  decennial  cen. 
ans.  Meiiibers*  in«i«t  be  residents  of  their  respective  districts  one  Xh  n!^ 
preceding  their  election  unless  absent  on  tul  pnbl?c  business  Jf  JrsSS 

The  governor  is  elected  bienniallj  by  a  plurality  of  votes.  The  lieutenant 
fovernor.secretaryot- state,  treasurer,  and  attorney-general  arte'SeTin 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court,  courts  of  comn'on  pleas,  nro- 
bate  courts  &o.  J«,lges  of  the  supreme  co^  are  chosen  by  lo  »S)le^ 
large,  and  die  other  judges  in  districts.  ^        "^  ®  " 


INDIANA. 

rirJ?''/'"*'^'?"^,.'^'''  "'^"'^'^  ^'y  ^^"""^  "o'*''*"  of  Louis  XIV.  from 
to  th«  s^vS'ht^V™'"  l^^  •■"*  "'■  '*'*  *°'''^'  ^^'^y  »'«««'"«  assimilated 
Prmfrril?^  A.^K**'"'"  ^^^^  "'"^  surrounded,  and  with  whom  they  in- 
lermarned.  At  the  peace  between  England  and  France  in  1763.  this 
couuti7  came  into  possession  of  the  English.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
he  inhabitants  took  sides  with  the  Americans,  in  consequencH?  which 

S  l7*fi7"*,''hl?r'tT«."!  ''^^*''/°  "^^^  «  '''"''  "f  J""^  about  Vincennes. 
Jnriln  '.K^  ""'^^'^  States  took  possession  of  Vincennes.  and  erected  a 
Ki^.  h^^.^PP''''^^*'^*  ".'^  ^^'^  ""^'^  '■"•■  »  'defence  against  the  savages. 
The  .nhabitan  s  at  that  period  consisted  of  French,  Canadians,  and  l5dt 

n,?!.i  ,,  ;  '  "•  '"  consequence  of  depredations  and   murders,  a 

military  force  was  sent  against  the  Indians;  and  the  bloody  battle  oi 
Tippecanoe,  under  Generiil  Harrison,  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. 
m  1816,  Indiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  an  independent  state,  hav- 
mg  previously  been  under  territorial  government,  and  has  since  rapidly 
progressed  in  population  and  improvement.  ' 

r.Z?-"!  T  "" /"0"n''»'»8  in  Indiana,  but  the  country  bordering  on  Ohio 

?mm  Ihl  '^  "".f  /'T'^^/J-  ^,?"«"  ""^  ^"^  ™"«  P»^^»«l  «'*ih  Ohio  river, 
from  the  mouth  of  i,e  Great  Miami  to  Blie  river,  sometimes  approaching 
to  within  a  few  rods  of  the  river,  and  at  other  times  receding  from  it  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  river,  the  hills  cease, 
and  an  immense  tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  limber,  is  presented  to 
the  view.  Strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land,  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
«ivV!??i«  •  A  f  ^h?, .principal  "vers,  excepting  the  Ohio,  from  three  to 
BIX  miles  in  width.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the  greater  proportion  of 
this  state  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  vast  level.  The  prairies  and  tim- 
her  land  alternate,  and  in  general  these  kinds  of  land  are  more  hanpilx 
balanced  than  in  other  parts  of  the  western  country.  Many  prairies  aw 
long  and  narrow,  so  that  the  whole  wan  be  taken  up,  and  timber  be  easilv 
accessible  by  a  I  the  settlers.  Even  in  the  large  prairies  are  those  beauti- 
lul  islands  of  timbered  land,  which  form  such  a  striking  feature  in  the 
western  prairies.  The  great  extent  of  fertile  land,  and  the  happy  distri- 
button  of  rivers  and  springs,  has  been  one  cause  of  the  very  rapid  in- 
crease  of  population  in  this  state. 

Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  the  state,  and  there  are  some  salt 
springs,  and  Kosom  salts  are  found  in  a  cave  near  Corydon ;  but  the  niin- 
*ind  fie"ali"h  """"  "°  ^'"®'*^  interest.    The  climate  is  generally  pleasant 

A  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  b  not  at  onoo 
44 
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P6-eli|<ibIe.  At  every  electjoa  of  governor,  a  lieutenant-gnvern<tr  is 
fleeted,  who  is  president  of  ilw  senate,  mid  in  case  of  the  death,  resisfiwi- 
Mn,  or  removal  of  the  governor,  discharges  the  duties  of  the  office.  The 
senators  and  representatives  are  apportioned  among  the  counties,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  male  while  inliabitants,  over  twenty-one  years  of 
Kg«.  There  can  be  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  nor  over  one  hundred  repro 
sentatives.  The  representatives,  aiMl  one  third  of  the  senators,  are 
elt-cied  annually  by  the  people.  The  wgislature  meets  in  December, 
annually,  at  Indianapolis.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courlf 
are  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years;  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  are  appointed  by  tlie  governor,  wiih  the  consent  of  the  8en;<.te;  the 
chief  justices  of  the  circuit  couris  by  the  legislature;  and  the  associate 
judges  by  the  people.  All  male  while  inhabitants  ov«r  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  for  one  year  next  preceding  the 
election,  enjoy  the  right  of  suflrage. 


ILLINOIS. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Illinois  was  explored  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  and  some  forts  and  trading  posts  were  estab- 
lished. About  1720,  several  forts  were  built  within  the  present  limits  of 
Illinois,  of  which  Fort  Charles  was  the  most  considerable,  and  a  chain  o' 
OommunicaticMi  was  formed  from  Canada  to  the  mouth  of  ihe  Mississippi 
river.  The  oldest  document  in  the  state  is  at  Kaskaskia,  which  is  a 
petition  to  Louis  XV.  for  a  grant  of  common  fields,  stating  the  great  losses 
of  the  people  the  year  before  by  an  extraordinary  flood.  At  the  peace  of 
176;J,  this  country,  together  with  Canada,  was  ceded  to  the  English.  In 
1765,  CaplHin  Sterling,  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  took  possession  of  Illi- 
nois,  and  was  followed  by  several  other  commanders.  In  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  Virginia  militia,  under  General  Clarke,  subjugated  Fort 
Chartres,  Kaskaskia,  and  conducted  a  successful  expedition,  in  1788, 
against  Port  Vincent,  now  Vincennes.  In  the  same  year  tlie  legislature 
of  Virsjiiiia  organized,  in  this  remote  region,  the  country  of  Illinois,  which 
was  afterward  ceded  to  the  U:>i'.c'l  States.  In  IrtOO  the  present  territory 
of  Illinois  contained  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  In  1800  i-he  terri 
torial  government  was  formed,  and  the  population  the  next  year  amounted 
to  twelve  thousand.  In  1818  a  state  constituti(Hi  was  formed,  and  lUiiiuie 
was  received  into  the  Union  as  the  twenty-second  state. 

The  fiiMieral  surface  of  the  country  is  level,  or  moderately  undulating 
the  !utiunrn  and  southern  portions  are  broken,  and  somewhat  hilly,  bit* 
no  run  of  the  state  is  traversed  by  ranges  of  hills,  and  there  is  nolhinn 
in  the  state  which  can  be  denominated  a  mountain.  That  portion  of  the 
•ta'.e  which  lies  south  of  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wabash  river  to  the 
mouth  of  Kaskaskia  river,  is  generally  covered  with  timber,  but  north  of 
this  the  prairie  country  predominate*.  It  is  computed  that  two-thirds  of 
Ihe  surface  of  the  state  is  covered  with  prairies.  The  eye  sometimes 
wandeis  over  immense  plains  covered  with  grass,  and,  in  the  season  ol 
them,  adorned  with  flowers,  with  no  other  boundary  of  vision  hut  the  dis 
tant  horizon,  though  the  view  is  often  broken  with  occasional  woodlands. 
Much  of  the  prairie  land  is  undulating  and  entirely  dry.  The  dry  prairies 
are  generally  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  bottom  land 
on  tlie  river,  and  are  often  very  fertile.  In  many  instances,  there  are 
copses  «ir  gmves  of  timber,  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand  acres, 
in  the  midst  of  prairies,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  This  is  a  common 
(eature  of  the  country  between  yangamon  river  and  lake  Michigan  in  the 
north  part  of  the  sttile     lUiuoia  in  general  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
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BassHfras,  and  persimmon.     tK  u^^l  ^.fi  'y^?!"*"*'  wild-cherry,  box, 
on.w(M.d  and  sycamore  tiij^erof  am'' Z  ^J^'^/' ''«'•«  P'-«d«cea  co? 
state  »re  knobs  or  ridgeB  of  flint  i.LJr^  "^*'    '"  «»">«  Parrs  of  th« 
MTth.  elevated  one  orfvJo  b„Si'?'rr'"'*.''"''"^'«'»  »"d  cf.vered  with 
oMhe  alluvions  which  Cdrihrlir' l^^  "'«•'"'""""  surface.    Back 
ndpes,  and  oihers  of  a  co^c^l  furm  K.  »    7r  '    ''*""■"• ««'««  '»  P"S 
to  one  hundred  feet  high.     T^d  1   ?£«?«, i"'    ''""*'  "'*^'''  '"'"'"  ^S 
The  most  important  mineral  orod  .Sio,; „?  fh    "  8«"«''a"y  fertile.        ' 
north-west  part,  and  in  VVisco..!  n    ?.        °f  *''*'  *'*'*^  '«  '«•"».  found  inil« 
13,000,()()0  pounds  have  been  siniue    i  "'"''«"s'"'le  qiwntitres,  of  which 
of  the  lead  trade.     Salt  sSrl, "^et^^^^^^^         V'"-     «"»«"«  is  the  ce„J 
.c..«rly  near  ShawneetX?  VTe  t  Iwor  ff'^'"^  «""'''  P^^-P*^ 
United  States,  and  leased  to  thi  1      V^*^"*"  '*"   ^^f«  owned  tv  th« 
blufls.  and  iron  exists  ij  varSus  Tanf  oMh "' .   """^^  *»'""»rf''    "    hi 
abou..d8  in  the  ravines  and  blS     Re  h11?^  "'*'*•     ^""'"•"ous  coiU 
ti^e^a..  except  i„  the  -i.h  AooV'^f  ^:;r;:<l' f.rS^^t^raird 

nonprci^St:i:;:dtru?'';ihSrr«'^^^  ^«p"*  - «". 

ficial  works.     Alton  is  the  ,„n-i  I.  '     ''.^''  ^"^  ''^e"  improved  bv  arti. 

«"d  H  half  miles  abi  e  the  no  th  of"K"  P'"'"-*"  *".'  '»'«  wfss.sl^p^ 'J'o 
place.  The  other  principi?  XTs  arc  inriTM..  "  ''»»  »  f«"d  l5,  dinu 
lena  Peoria,  Vandalia.  and'^KasJask.;^'^  '''*^''"''''  """  *'"?''''''  Q"""^)'.  Gj5 
;^'^;;:::-ir'^1;lJ^^!;:«;j^;^-^ear.^     .  e,i,ib,eoniy 

who  ,s  president  of  the  senate,  i„dJnl,B  of  .h-'n'*  ?i  ^''«  '"•"«  '*'"«♦ 
absence  of  the  governor,  dischirX  lus  duties  '^r^J*"''*"^  resignation,  or 
for  four  years,  and  the  representative^  Tl,  ^  ^^  senators  are  elected 
•cnalors  shall  never  be  lo«riha  i'  thfrHr  ^''"'-  J*'^  """'ber  ot 
number  of  representatives.  TUe  juZei.^f'  ^Z  "'"™  '^''"  °"«  '''''f  »he 
FHmi.ed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  bof.  imS.f  ih«  i  '"",'**'"*  *^°""  «™  »P- 
olhces  during  good  behaviour.  Evervwh  In^fi'^'^'r'l'"'"^'  *'"'  '»»'d  «he\r 
one  years  of  a«e,  who  has  resided  irt^iltZ?  '"»'"'"'="'»  «ver  twenty- 
-«<Ji«g  au  election,  ha.  the  right  of  inrtrago  "'*        '"  *"""""•  ""^  P'«- 


LOUISIANA. 


ette 

S 


Hlle,  and  named  Louisiana  "n  ho  lonr  ?/  '^"""yy  was  explored  by  U 
-element  was  begun TibbeJvilKv  M  ^hi"'"  ?,'^'  .  J"  169»  a  French 
•o  plant  the  country  lost  hiHi  .  '  Si^..!"^'""*' "",''"  '"  "•«  ■"^'^P' 
C.oiat,  a  man  of  wealtl,;  whJ  iIm  .i.L^  "^'""  '*'"''*'  followed  up  by  4 
•  number  of  years.  AlHmrrhe  vl.  i  ,f?l"'''''^  '™''«  '^  «he  country  fo; 
chartered  comDa..;.  «.  .h"^'^!..^?'    '».'•  ^e  transferred  his  intcre.t^n  . 


transferred  his  interest  to  a 
whose  nationaFbar/k^Vd  M'.rr.ir'''"''  .*""  '*'"  ««'«t'r«ted  John  Law 
the  Fre.irh  nobilitv      In  171??.^^'  •P*'-"''*"""  '"solved  the  n,in  of  hn!f 

crown.  who,";„  "l%.  cedid    ho "whoir;?"!  "'""'''  ''«  ^"''««'-"  ''  '' " 
Siiuiii  w..^,...„..„...i  .1  -       ".  "■"  wnole  of  I^uisiana  to  Spain.     In  leoo, 


-,  , ...   ..u<,  ,;«(ieu   ino  whole 

hi"!',"  7,-.'V"!7.*'^  the  province  to  the  F 


by  the  United  StateruTTS Xr"  170.  t^.'i'i)^? ooS"'".!f  •""'  "r  ^'* 
eluded  the  prtsont  terriiorie.  /.f  .L  it" "L'i.  •'^•"**'''    . '  »'•»  purclmse 


-  in 
Kockv  inouo 
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tains.  Soon  after  the  purchase,  the  present  state  of  Louisiana  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  territory,  under  the  name  of  the  tenitcrjp 
of  Orleans.  In  1812,  Louisiana  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  state, 
and  the  part  of  West  Florida  west  of  Pearl  river  was  annexed  to  it. 
The  state  is  divided  into  thirty-eight  parishes,  answering  to  counties  in 
other  states. 

All  the  country  below  the  La  Fourche,  with  little  exception,  is  over- 
flowed.  By  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  1828,  it  was  found  that  the  river  overflowed  an  extent  o( 
6,000,000  of  acres,  a  great  portion  of  which  is  at  present  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. A  part  of  this  is  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  timber  and  an  al- 
most impenetrable  growth  of  cane,  and  other  shrubbery.  This  becomes 
dry  on  the  retiring  of  the  river  to  its  natural  channels,  and  has  a  soil  of 
great  fertility,  and  which  might,  by  labour,  be  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 
More  earth  is  deposited  by  the  Mississippi  on  its  immediate  margin  than 
further  back ;  nr.d  to  prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tract 
in  the  rear,  which  could  not  be  drained,  an  artificial  embankment  is  raised 
called  the  levee.  On  the  easi  side  of  the  river,  this  embankment  com- 
mences sixty  miles  above  New-Orleans,  and  extends  down  the  river  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles.  On  the  west  shore  it  commences  at 
Point  Coupfee,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles  above  New-Orleans. 
Along  this  portion  of  the  river,  its  sides  present  many  beautiful  and 
finely  cultivated  plantations,  and  a  continued  succession  of  pleasant  resi- 
dences. 

Tiie  present  constitution  8ni)erseded  that  of  1812,  and  was  ratified  by  the 
people  November  5,  1851.  Tlio  riglit  of  suffrage  is  similar  to  the  other 
states.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
which  convene  at  the  capital  every  two  years.  There  are  thirty-two  sena- 
tors, one  half  of  whom  are  ohdsen  every  two  years,  and  one  hundred  repro- 
sentatives,  elected  biennially.  Senators  must  be  twenty-seven  years  of  age, 
citizens  of  the  United  States  ten  yeors,  residents  of  ..he  state  four  years,  ond 
of  the  district  they  represent  one  year. 

The  governor  is  ciiosen  by  pluriility  of  votes,  and  holds  his  office  for  four 
years.  He  must  be  tliirty-live  years  old,  and  cannot  be  re-elected  for  four 
years  succeeding  his  term. 
Tlie  judicinry  consists  of  the  supremo  court  and  district  courts. 
The  charity  lios;iital  at  New  Orleans  is  the  most  noted  benevolent  institn- 
tton  in  the  state.  Tliousands  who  have  fallen  sick  in  that  nmlnrions  city 
have  known  its  benefits,  and  many  thousands  more  have  blessed  tlie  uursiug 
hands  of  its  kiud  sisters  who  have  relieved  their  distreiis. 


over,  a  cilizei 


Mississn»pi. 

I*  1716,  the  French  formed  a  settlement  at  the  place  where  the  city  of 
Natchez  now  stands,  nnd  laid  claim  to  the  country  as  belonging  to  Louis- 
iana. This  cohmv  was  massncrcd  by  the  Indians  in  172».  In  1763,  it 
was  ceded  to  tlie  Uritisii,  and  north  of  the  thirty-tirst  degree  of  nortii  lati- 
tude was  in  the  chartered  limits  of  Georgia;  soutli  of  that,  it  belonged  to 
West  Flori.lo,  which  wan  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  17118  by  Spain. 
In  1800,  this  state,  with  Alnbamn,  was  constituted  a  torritory,  und««r  the 
name  of  the  Mississippi  territory.  In  1817,  Mississippi  was  sopaiiited 
troni  Alabama,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  state.    Tim 
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and  samly  island,  along  the  coast  enclose,  Kf  caS  bky.'liTis^ii?; 

rhe largest  and  niost  commercial  place  in  the  state  is  Natchez  on  ih. 
M.88.s8.„p,,  situated  on  a  bluff  elevnted  two  huridr^d  andTf  y  feet  atoJe 
the  surface  of  the  river,  three  hundred  miles  above  NrvJorLl  kJ^k! 

t!1  fi,i  !.'.',  ',®'^  ^'''"^e"'  *«"•  one  yenr  next  nrecedinR  hU  elect  on 
The  ju.lyes  ot  the  high  court  of  errors  and  nppenl.  ar4  elected  by  U.eneoS 
for  8.x  years;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  L  the  tenn  ot' lUT  vears    £ 

iwo  jtais.     iiie  jiKlges  ot  the  high  court  of  appeals  and  errors  tnuat  ho, 
nially  at  JucLsuu,  on  tlie  tin*t  Monday  iu  January.       '*'*"*""""'  '"^'^  '"«'»- 


MISSOURI. 

the  f.tnch  iu  1,W  as  a  tradit>K  post  with  tite  Indiaim,  and  remained  such 
oat41  It  was  purchased  by  the  United   8tat«s.    Iu   1804,  Louisiana  J^ 
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«o  lh«  norlh,  the  prairie  predc.ininHtes.  '  "^  """•  "'"^  "'*" 

e«aiv-flv«  ,„.ie.  above  ihe  Lull,  of  M.^iur',  r.ver.  "*""♦''''  """ 
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ten  of  ihe  United  Sufes  If  t Kiv  fili^™"''  ^'r  "  '"*'""'  ''"^n  «*»>• 
sided  in  the  state  forSvL«  .L^  »'=*''«  «■«- 

been  an  h,  labiramor  thS^M.,.  r„r  .^nl^^"'''"'^'''''' ''T'  "'  "''■  >"'" 

they  have  attaineTtirage  of  tli  u  yeus  Lr'riH  fh^^PPr^'^r  '^''""'■^ 
age  of  sixiv-five  veara      pJoL     i  ^  "    ?'      "^  ""'"  '^'"''  «'^ce  after  the 


ARKANSAS. 
Ihe  „„„h.„„t  par.  ofThe';,;";  I'ZTZrl'S,  M  Te";  '^"'"""""'''  '» 

r.pL7Sars"ar/s-r.'isreJ.etz/:^^ilts 

Missmsmp,  ,«  ahove  the  overflo.v.  I„  the  middle,  the  cc^^j „t  v  is  i^  ?vp^ 
and  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  is  hilly  and  mountHinoiis  ThJL  '*"'"''"'" 
extensive  prairies  and  8o,ne  heavil^  ulJC"    la^   On  the  nm.n^^^^ 

Oz«/rr  "'"  '"*' ''  ^'^"^•■^"y  ^«"''«'  '"»  back  of  this  "t  8  no ;  The 
Ozark  mouniams  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  from     000  to  2  0oS 

pro  m-lions  are  extensive,  consistinsr  of  iron  ore.  gvpsum.  coal/aud  silt 

.hoi!  ;:°';r""""'."^r "'?  "'*"'  ^"«  f'"-'"*^  in  i?3rThrg.v;n,or  t 

chosen  hy  the  people  for  four  years,  hut  cannot  h.dd  the otfi.e  more   han 
eiKht  years  ,11  twelve.     'J'he  members  of  the  senate  are  clfoi      bv  fJ! 
{>eople  for  four  years,  and  the  representatives  for  two  yenr.      The  ^.1^ 
Uu...  .re  riru  voce.    The  senate  can  never  consist  of  ?es^s    hen  si  '„  ?; 


It   ' 


1^' 
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r,  nut  more  than  one  hundred  members.  The  jiidires  o{ 
I  are  appointed  Tor  ei){ht  years,  and  of  the  circuit  court 
id  are  all  chosen  by  the  legislature.  The  jmlges  of  the 
!  chosen  by  the  justices  or  the  peace.    Tlie  legislature 


aor  more  than  thirty-three  members;  and  the  house  of  representatives  oi 
less  tliaii  fifty.four,  nor  more  than  one  hundred  members.  The  jiidtfes  of 
the  supreme  court  a'  -    •-  .... 

for  four  years,  and 

county  courts  are  c ^.  ...^  j„.,..v»»  «.   ...^  ^^..v^.     ...«  .rg.o.aiurc 

meets  once  in  two  years  at  Little  Uock.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the 
iJnited  Stales,  and  who  has  resided  in  the  state  for  six  months,  possesses 
the  right  of  suffrage.  No  lotteries  can  be  established,  nor  lottery  tickets 
•old.  Tiio  constitution  forbids  tne  establishment  of  any  bank  or  bunking 
Institution  in  tliis  state.  It  cannot  emancipate  slaves  witliont  the  consent 
of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same 
degree  of  punislmient  for  a  crime  as  white  persons,  and  no  otiier.  Courts 
of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign  counsel  to  the  slaves  for  their  defence. 


ALAKAMA. 

This  state  was  originally  included  in  the  territorial  limits  of  Georgu, 
except  the  part  which  belonged  to  Florida.  In  1802,  Georgia  ceded  all 
her  territory  west  of  ChaitaJKiochee  river  to  the  Mississippi  river,  to  the 
United  Stales,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mississippi  territory,  and 
Aiuhama  continued  pari  of  this  territory  until  it  was  admiiied  to  the  Union 
and  became  an  independent  state  in  1820. 

The  ciipilal  is  Tuscaloosa,  situated  on  Black  Warrior  river.  Mobile  is 
the  m'lfrt  populous  and  commercial  pi  <ce  in  the  stnie.  The  other  princi- 
pal Hr.  „;*  Hre  Hunlsville,  Florence,  Welumpka,  IMuntgoinery,  Cafiawba, 
and  St.  Stephen's.  Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  counlry  is  low  and  level, 
with  many  swamps  and  savannahs;  the  soil  is  SHiidy,  and  ihe  prevailiiiir 
limber  is  pine.  The  central  part  is  an  elevated  table  land,  with  a  deeit 
.ich,  and  productive  soil,  and  a  mild  and  healthy  climate.  Towards  tiie 
north,  the  counlry  becomes  hilly  and  mountainous,  beyond  which  is  the 
valley  of  Tennessee  river,  on  which,  in  some  parts,  the  bottom  land  is  low, 
and,  near  the  Muscle  Shoals,  unhealthy.  Cotton  is  the  chief  production 
of  the  stale,  of  which  there  were  produced,  in  1840,  117,138,823  pounds. 
Mobile  IS  the  principal  river,  and  is  formed  by  the  jiiuction  of  the  Aliib*. 
ma  and  Ttmibigbee  rivers,  and  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two  mouths.  The 
•Alabama  is  navigable  for  vesseJs  requiring  six  feet  of  water,  sixty  miles 
•bove  its  juiiciion,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of  water  IftO  miles,  to  ihe 
mouth  (if  the  Culmwba.  These  rivers  are  navigable  by  steam  to  Wetuinpka, 
825  miles ;  to  Tuscaloosa,  285 ;  and  to  Columbus,  Miss, 

Mobile  was  incorporated  a  citv  in  1819.  It  has  now  near  fifty  wharves, 
and  y,  with  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton-mnrket  in 
the  United  Stntos.  The  exports  of  tlio  city  amount  annually  to  about 
$16,000,000.  Mobile  bay  sets  up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  thirty  miles,  and 
is  twelve  miles  average  width ;  on  the  point  is  a  liglitlioiise,  the  lantern  of 
which  is  lilty-five  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Fort  Morgan,  opposito 
Dauphin  island,  defends  the  entrance. 

The  executive  nower  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  biennially  by  the 
jwople.  The  legi.slativo  power  consists  of  a  senate  and  house  of  ropreseiita- 
tives;  the  former  contains  thirty-three  and  the  latter  one  hundred  na'iiibers. 
The  legislature  meets  annually  at  Montgomery,  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. The  secrefnry  of  state  is  elecfi'd  for  two  years,  and  the  coiiipfniUer 
and  treasurer  aiimially,  by  the  joint  Im.lot  of  both  houses  of  the  legi.slatiire. 
The  right  of  siiUVage  is  possessed  by  every  male  cit./,  n  oft  went  v-one  years 
of  age,  who  has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  iui'iu'diately  preceding  the 
election,  and  the  last  three  uioutlis  within  the  ..'luuty,  city,  cr  town,  ir 
which  he  iJV-  rx  Lis  vote. 
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*ne«ritish  Hijain  obtained  possess  on  of  the  couiitrv    in   imio  i-j    il  . 

were  8<,o„  expelled  by  the  Americans  under  Gene  nllfaV     on     I'nkir' 

'  t^^urreS'llirf  '""  '"*  "'f "  ««  '^  sovereign  str'°"'     ^"  '''"' 

dulatin,..  ri.ins  gradually  from  tl/lakes  irtL  centre  of      I"'"'  ''  "."• 
and  ,»  nmslly  covered  with  fine  forettsjntersper^^^^^ 


.f   'T 


FLORIDA. 
The  face  of  the  country  ii  uneven ;  but  it  ia  without  mountain-  or  high 
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hills.  Tlio  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coast  is  indented  with  bays  and  la- 
goons.  A  inrge  portiou  of  the  roiiiitry  is  covered  with  pine  fiiresi!!,  the 
trees  o(  which,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  with- 
out briisli  or  underwood,  affords  an  opportunity  for  the  grass  and  dowers 
to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  during  the  wholo 

frear.  The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usually  skirted  by  hanitnocks  ol 
lard  timber  entangled  with  grape  and  other  vines.  1'he  sea<coasi  is  gen- 
erally healthy,  and  in  many  parts  remarkably  so.  The  penhisula,  which 
is  the  southern  portion  of  the  territory,  presents  a  singular  alternation  ol 
savannahs,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  called  collectively  the 
Everglades,  which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  two  hundred 
miles  north  of  (^pe  Sable. 

The  legislative  council  is  composed  of  nineteen  mombei^,  elcctwl  for  two 
years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  composed  pf  forty  nieniliors,  elected 
annually  by  the  people  on  the  second  Monday  in  October.  Tiie  lejfislative 
council  meets  annually,  nt  T.-llaliassee,  the  seat  of  governnient,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  on  the  first  Monday  in  January,  and  its  sessions  are 
limited  to  seventy-five  days.  The  pay  of  the  members  is  four  dollars  a  day, 
and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  travelling  to  and  from  the  seat  of 
government. 


TEXAS. 

Tnis  state  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  after  a  very  stormy  debate,  ni 
1845.  li  contains  an  area  of  200,000  square  miles,  divided  into  three 
distinct  regions,  each  of  which  invites  the  hand  of  man  to  an  essentially 
ditfereiit  system  of  agricultural  production.  The  Coast  Flam,  or  level 
fegion,  lies  in  the  form  of  a  crescent  directly  on  the  Gulf  of  iMexiro,  and 
extends  from  the  Sabine  to  the  Hio  Grande— a  distance  of  four  hnndreii 
miles.  F^ach  extremity  of  this  plain  narrows  down  to  a  width  of  perhaps 
thirty  miles  ;  but  about  the  centre,  at  the  Colorado,  it  expands,  and  runs 
back  a  hundred  miles,  in  one  vast  flower-embroidered  prairie,  unbroken 
by  rock  or  waterfall.  The  prevailing  character,  says  Kennedy,  of  the 
•oil  of  the  level  region  of  Texas  is  a  rich  alluvran,  and  singularly  free 
from  those  arcumulalions  of  stagnant  water  which,  combined  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  and  exuberant  vegetntion,  render  a  large  proportion  of  the  southern 
pans  of  the  United  States  little  belter  than  a  sickly  desert.  Tlie  porous 
character  of  the  soil,  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  level  lands  toward  the 
interior,  and  the  general  rise  of  the  banks  from  the  beds  of  the  streams, 
preclude  the  formation  of  swamps  to  any  injurious  ex'-iU.  The  returns 
of  the  soil  are  abundant,  and  the  most  valuable  known  to  commerce.  To 
cotton  and  sugar,  already  tested,  may  be  probably  added  indigo  and  cochi- 
neal. Lemons  and  oranges  grow  well  in  favourable  situations,  and  the 
fig,  peach,  prune,  olive,  almond,  and  all  the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone 
will  thrive  in  any  part  of  iho  Gulf  prairie. 

Midland  Texas  consists  of  a  large  zone,  nearly  two  hundred  miles  m 
width,  from  east  to  west  across  the  country.  This  is  the  clmstMi  home  of 
the  gram-raising  farmer;  timber  of  the  best  kind  is  plentiful,  and  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  settler  can  have  on  his  farm  a  fair  proportion  of  prairie 
ready  for  ihc  plough. 

Northern  'I  exas,  lying  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande,  has 
been  little  explored  for  settlement.     At  the  close  of  183:',  and  during  the 
two  subsequent  years,  emigrants  were  placed  by  a  New-Y«>rk  land  com- 
pany, under  an  Kinpresario  grant,  at  a  settlement  called  Dolores,  on  the 
Kio  Grande.     The  report  of  Mr.  Egerton,the  company's  surveyor,  repro 
sents  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  well  adapted  to  farming :  and  de 
scribes  the  whoie  country  between  that  river  and  the  Medina  as  uusur 
p^MHod  for  gruziiig. 
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Z^JT       ^P  ^*»  «?n*"'"'"'"'°"  °f  **"!«««  independence.  Te^Ss-waa  con 

vc^  Sfef:ifSfl,,?f  ^g™Pf"'-'»'  rK>«ition  of  Texan  L  emhl^X' 

IOWA. 

•I.C  lis  urfjanizanoii  in  1838,  than  any  state  or  terr  torv  in  iho  rinmn      i.i 

nnw  i  "*";  ^^«P;"P'"econ  Macoqneta.  Turkey,  anWellow  rivorr  fuS 
^  Iowa  City,  the  capital,  was  laid  out  in  1839,  in  a  fine,  healthy  fertile  country 

corner  o  t  ,  t  ?i,Z  i  ^'****'^'PP''  ^^^  "'  ^^'y  '""«"  ^'°'^  "'«  H""th-ea8t 
located  ornLul  .7'  Jr"  *  H  '""u'"?"  B''«">i"Kton  is  a.lvnnta.eoimly 
nwn  .r  1     .     ,       A®  ^J.ssmsippi,  nl  the  first  place  ab^ve  Burlin.nc.n  where  I 


WISCONSIN. 

uff^ZT'""  r""  '"^^'^^^'^  '"*^  t''«  ^"i-^"  «"  «  state  in  1848. 
uttruge  IS  on  teima  snuilar  to  the  otJier  states. 


The  right  of 
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Senators  nre  choson  hj  the  people  for  two  years,  one  half  yearly.  As- 
Mmblyinen  are  elected  also  by  the  i)eople,  but  annually. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  lakes  of  the  chain  of  the  four  Lakes, 
in  Dane  county,  is  the  capital.  The  United  States  government,  before  itn 
erection  into  a  state,  appropriated  $40,000  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings, 
and  $5,000  for  the  public  library.  The  most  important  place  in  the  state  in 
Milwaukie,  on  Lak;;  Jfitl.iffan.  Green  Bay,  near  the  mouth  of  Fox  river,  has 
a  good  harbor  ;i.r  --lu  ejitciisive  trade.  Racine,  on  Lake  Michisrnn,  and  Prairie 
du  Chien,  f>u  he  Ml-  '  cii'pi  river,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  river, 
are  imponual  ami  gix>wuig  places. 

The  Hurvtjyed  portion  of  the  country  south  of  Green  Bay,  Fox,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  prairie  land,  with  some  swamps  or  wet 
prairies,  having  generally  a  soil  from  one  *o  ten  feet  deep.  All  kinds  of  crops 
which  are  raised  in  northern  latitudes  may  be  cultivated  with  success ;  and, 
owing  to  the  great  range  of  pasturage  on  the  prairies,  it  is  an  uncommonly  lino 
country  for  grazing.  The  countic-,  .'"^.•'t  and  Iowa  abound  with  lead  and 
copper  ore.  This  region  is  ,;ell  watered  .vith  c'.iar  perennial  streams  and 
springs.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly,  and  ilionce  northward 
gradually  swelling  into  a  mountainous,  region;  the  surlice  becomes  rugged 
and  broken;  the  streams, rushing  down  falls  and  mpids,  forming  in  many  places 
wild  and  picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  is  an  elevated 
table-land,  abounding  with  lakes  and  swamps,  tilled  with  wild  rice  and  Hsh. 
Bordering  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers,  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface 
most  generally  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber. 


OREGON. 

This  is  the  last  comer  of  the  earth,  according  to  an  English  reviewer,  which 
ia  left  free  for  the  occupation  of  a  civilized  race.  When  Ori'gon  shall  be  fillo'l 
up,  the  map  of  the  world  will  be  completed.  The  romantic  days  in  which  every 
new  adventurer  saw,  in  the  first  green  shores  which  greeted  him,  the  nursery 
of  some  new  empire  to  be  called  by  his  name,  are  gone  forever'  i'he  world  has 
grown  old  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  more  rapidly  than  in  the  preceding 
two  thousand  years.  The  future  conquests  of  man  must  be  over  other  elemenis 
— Earth  has  but  little  more  left  to  dispose  of.  Of  the  baauiiful  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  the  loveliest  and  largest  are  already  appropriated.  The  vast  and  teem- 
ing solitudes  of  South  America,  it  ia  true,  alford  room  for  empires  ;  but  their  air 
breathes  death  to  the  northern  colonist. 

Generally  speaking,  Oregon  consists  mostly  of  mountains.  The  summits  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation ;  and  the 
country  descends  below  them  in  regular  belts,  in  the  form  of  immense  terraces, 
or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly  one  below  the  other.  The  country 
.Aust  have  nn  abrupt  slope  towards  tha  Pacitic,  as  it  descends  as  much  in  six 
hundred  miles  to  the  west,  as  it  does  in  fifteen  hundred  to  the  east.  The  Co- 
lumbia river,  its  chief  geographical  feature,  in  falling  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  sea,  cuts  tmnsverscly  three  or  four  mouniain  ridges.  One  of  them,  the 
President's  range,  lias  points  of  extreme  height,  r'iaching  up  near  sixtetn  thou- 
sand feet  in  single  psaks,  and  frowning  down  almost  immedint'ly  over  its 
waters.  North  of  the  Columbia,  the  country  s  but  a  labyrinth  of  mountains, 
interspersed,  indeed,  with  valleys,  mid  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timbei 
South  of  the  Columbia,  the  scene  suddenly  and  complett'ly  changes  ;  an  undu- 
lating country  appears,  clad  with  magnificent  trees.  This,  however,  does  not 
last ;  as  the  interior  is  composed  of  volcanic  and  arid  plains,  with  a  soil  eniirel) 
Useless. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  describes  this  territory  as  "  a  vast  extent  of 
country  bolonsiing  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which  tm  siinotH  to  the 
W(?Mt  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  between  tlie  41st  and  54tli  parallels  of  iv)rib 
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of  Uie  United  S,,i,,  Ivs^S'm     1„  fj m^JL'*"'!  ""''  ?'"'"'•  '''  ""I" 
go-efnment  ofTho  UnS  S"m  *'"™"""' "»  «l«n>»'o«.  to  con,,  nnd  *r  U,; 

to  the  Columbiii  riv^r      <iZ  a ''"/ P'""'     '''"=•  »•  i'rovides  for  an  overland  mu 

->.  tn!s  bm  u';  o'JSiion  se;  ^S'^Zvh:  ?'''•''"' '°  '^""y  "'^  p'-"^'^'""-^ 

British  irovornmZt^f  ,h'  *       ■'     ■    ^™v"'«'*  for  fe"ving  notice  forthwith  to  the 
warlde  iLThP  Rri,   .  ^^I"")'"^"""  °    ^n«  Join»  occupancy.    Some  objection 

Union.  ^  ^  knocking  for  admission  at  the  door  of  Uie 


MINESOTA. 

This    erritory  was  formed  from  portions  of  Iowa  and  \Viscon«m    iin<l 
embraces,  accordmg  to  the  census  of  1850,  an  area  of  83  000  square  miu. 
.Ts"L'i£°''t"'"  "'•'■S''-  "^'"«-«  °'-  «he  numerous  r„dr„  Se/wl fe 

aVsh  .;  JI   *=°"''?  '?'!•'""  '"^""  '^''^'^^d  '"'^  'he  Union,  as  a  S.ate    S 
trv  f^ken  f^      ?"'"J''^  'u™"?'  "'"  '"l^abitants  of  the  portion  of  the  coui" 

y  taken  from  ,t  under  the  claim  that  it  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as 
S  hlir/  "'^  "'  Wisconsin,  proceeded  to  elect  a  delegate  (Hon   H   H 
«ea  7n\h  ,'K'*'r'"'.'tT  in  Congress.    He  was  pcrn^t.ed  \o  take  his 
wat  m  that  body,  and  before  the  cUme  of  fh«  «oc.;n/«f  loip  o  .  Vu-  »V 
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passed  establishing  the  territonal  government  of  Minesota,  and  limiting 
the  territory  as  follows :  Beginning  in  the  Mississippi  river,  at  the  poiut 
where  43°  30'  crosses  the  same ;  thence  due  west  on  said  line  (the  north* 
em  boundary  of  ihe  State  of  Iowa.)  to  the  northwest  corner  of  auid  Slate ; 
thence  souilieriy  along  the  western  boundary  of  said  State  of  Iowa  lo  the 
Missouri  river  ;  thence  up  the  Missouri  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  White- 
Earth  river ;  thence  up  the  White>Earth  river  to  the  boundary  line 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  {lossessions ;  thence  east  along 
said  boundary  line  to  Lake  Superior;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
northernmost  point  of  ihe  State  of  Wisconsin  in  Lake  Superior;  thence 
along  ihe  western  boundary  of  said  State  to  the  Mississippi  river,  and 
thence  down  said  river  to  the  place  o<  beginning.  The  bill  provided, 
among  oiher  matters,  for  the  election  of  a  governor  once  in  four  years, 
and  a  legislative  assembly,  to  coni^ist  ot  a  Council  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives,— the  former  composed  of  nine  members,  whose  term  of  service 
shall  continue  two  ^ears,  the  latter  of  eighteen  members,  to  be  chosen 
annually.  The  number  of  these  may  be  increased,  as  the  population  in- 
creases— but  never  to  exceed  fifteen  couusellors  and  thirty-nine  repre- 
sentatives. 

Hon.  Alexan'fer  Pamsay,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  Territory  ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the  assembly  took  place  in  the  fall 
.of  184!).  Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  was  one  for  the  division  of  the 
territory  into  nine  counties,  namely.  Benton,  Dakotah,  Iiasha,  Mahkatah, 
Penibina,  Ramsay,  Wabashaw,  Wahnahta,  and  Washington.  Provision 
was  also  made  by  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  common 
schools,  Congress  having  appropriated  two  sections  of  land,  or  12SU  acres, 
to  each  township,  lor  the  support  of  common  schools — an  amount  double 
that  appropriated  to  any  other  State  or  Territory ;  for  the  choice  of  the 
usual  civil  officers,  and  for  the  regulation  of  general  elections,  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  &c.  The  time  for  holding  the  general  election  is  the  first 
Monday  of  September  in  each  year.  All  white  male  citizens  of  legal 
age,  residents  of  the  territory  six  months,  and  all  persons  of  a  mixture  of 
white  and  Indian  blood,  are  entitled  to  ihe  right  of  suffrage. 

The  principal  settlements  in  Minesota  are  St.  Paul,  St.  Anthony,  Still- 
water, and  Mendota.  St.  Paul,  the  capital  of  the  territory,  is  a  thriving 
town,  situated  on  the  east  branch  of  the  Mississippi,  on  a  precipitous  blufi 
rising  some  eighty  feet  above  the  river.  As  early  as  June,  1849,  there 
were,  according  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Seymour,  in  his  "  Sketches 
of  Minesota,"  one  hundred  and  forty-two  buildings  in  the  place;  among 
which  were  three  hotels,  a  state  house,  four  warehouses,  ten  stores,  several 
groceries,  three  boarding  houses,  two  printing  offices,  two  drug  stores,  one 
fruit  and  tobacco  store,  one  or  two  blacksmith  shops,  one  tin  shop,  a 
school-house,  used  also  on  the  Sabbath  for  religious  worship,  and  a  Cath- 
olic church  ;  while  the  professions  were  represented  by  twelve  lawyers, 
and  five  physicians.  The  place  was  rapidly  extending,  unJ  by  the  census 
of  1550,  contained  a  population  of  1,135.  A  large  river  trade,  oy  steam- 
boats, is  carried  on  here 

St.  Anthony,  eight  miles  above  St,  Paul,  is  also  a  growing  town,  pos- 
sessing great  manufacturing  facilities.  Opposite  to  it  are  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  formed  by  the  falling  of  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
from  a  perpendicular  height  of  sixteen  and  k  half  feet.  The  population 
of  the  town  is  set  down  at  70.5.  St.  Anthony  is  destined,  in  the  opinion 
f^(  those  who  have  visited  it,  to  become  a  great  manufacturing  town.  The 
surrounding  country  is  also  represented  as  being  fertile  and  produc  ive. 

Stillwater,  situated  on  Lake  St.  Croix,  possesses  a  population  of  63b. 
and  is  a  busy  and  thriving  settlement.  Two  large  hotels,  a  court-house, 
•everuil  stores  uad  saw-milis — the  last  named  in  active  operation — ai«  to 
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The  distance  from  Stillwater  to  St.  Paul  ik 


be  found  wiihin  its  limits, 
eigiaeeii  miles. 

pve.n.„ent  for  .he  protection  onh^rntie^L'f  .r;*^'  ""'^'  V^^' 

Indians.     The  town  of  Mendota  and  P,.r  %..  ?r      "*  '"curs'ons  of  ihe 

^vhat  is  called  the  Military  ReslrvISia'^f^     "'  ^°'^  '""'"*'*  '» 

Besides  ihese,  there  a%  aVumber  of ',^i^f°' °'^'^''°"'  '«"  n.iles  square. 

"ipi'i  and  St.  Coix  rivers    des^  ned  «L„  .    "  ""'events  on  the  Missis- 

tide  of  „.,,,„„■„„  ^onSstTw  in?o"h?s  'new  a^I'd  i^""?""'  o."  »he 

Ihe  seiiled  portion  of  Minesotr  «  p«^         I  aid  promising  territory. 

of  coun.ry.  borSerlig  on  fhe  sTate  if  wKsiJ  ^fc  r"".'="'"P-? 

and  west,  embracing  an  immense  tract  of  .PrW,;,^.!'^"'''  '°  "'*  "^''l* 

pied  by  a  large  number  of  Indian  iiih«LV''u'''  "^  '=""""y  '»  ""u- 

yet  wild  a„.l  undisturbed      There  are  aL  ™T  '*?""^  F"""'^'  "«  " 

alluded  to.  numerous  iSd  an  viSagSs     buTsrc.!!lfl^  ''''^''^  '"""«  »^°^« 

adop.ed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Tndian  ti  les    and  ^LT''"'*"1  "J^  ^*''«f 

dians  to  distant  parts  of  the  territory  '  ^  ""'"''*'  °*  '*>«  I"" 

Minesoia  possesses  resources  which  will  Pvenfinll^^  «,„i     • 
mos(   important  portions  of  the  Union       TkIc.?'^  "'?''?"  °"«  "'^"•e 

divided  into  valleys  of  great  fertiUtv-roIl^in-*''^  °'.  "'^  ^''""''3'  » 
excellent  timber  .numKecs,tP»L'  '°T,&  P-^a'^e  'and,  abounding  in 

facilities  for  inland  naTiga  ion  .a„rwat^^^^^^^^^  '-'"^  "'^  '"P'^" 

tive  power  for  manufacturing  purrfosTs  Thi t,?!;"'''''"^'  ""'''"''^''  '"o* 
Mississippi.  Missouri,  St.  5rjrx,T  Peter's  Sll!' ^V"'"''  ^^  "'^ 
Wmg,  and  Red  rivers  Steambo«i«  « Jonlf  '  ^  ^°"'^'  ^^"^^^'  Crow 
the  Mississippi.  TheclirSsTnprT  u  '""P^sSt.  An.hony  «« 
•a.i-ude  andTlevatedVoshioi'o'f  Sfe'cSrv    ''  "°'""''^'-'i'"g  'neiigl- 

po;'afo\;:3;.irui?^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

grows  in  profusion  in  and  about  its  numerous  lakl   whnK  r'  '"'''  '"'^ 

of  wild  game,  and  maVle-sugar' i'nTbundtce  ''''  '^"'"'^'^  ^^"^  »P«='^^ 
de^s^J  P^Hatirntlnd'thetfdlr^eVbi'  ''^-••'■"' -""^^^  will  contain  a 
and  po^uUs  se?,^emems  ^'  Steen  vearr.o^l."'"  *="'''''»'^*'  «-'«»» 
now  included  in  the  State  of  WilllHJ  ^  1^°'  '^^  '"riiory  which  is 
and  contained';  populat  L  of'^relT^^^  to^Michigan, 

It  has  beco.ne  first  a  Territory    then  a  Statl«nH  *"""u  *'"''  P^""**' 

tag  .he  nohl.  f.r,i;„,y  „f  Mta^^fa.""'' """'  1"'""'  <"  '"""led  K.p«<. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

I'liE  folate  of  California — and  we  takd  a  real  pride  and  pleasure  in  writing 
die  word — was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Union  in  the  early  part  of  September, 
IS50,  a  little  more  than  two  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  dejKisit  of 
gold  in  tliat  wonderful  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's  Fort.  Previous  lo 
this  discovery,  the  whole  country  was  in  a  most  depressed  and  discouraging 
condition.  The  supply  of  sea-fura  was  almost  extinct,  and  the  quantity  of 
hides  and  tallow  was  steadily  decreasing.  The  trading  post  of  the  Russian  Fur 
Company  at  Sacramento  City  had  been  broken  up  and  abandoned,  and  every 
thing  spoke  of  deperdiiion  and  decay,  from  which  California  was  suddenly  res- 
cued by  the  gold  discoveries,  which  placed  her  at  once  among  the  front  rank  of 
our  new  territories,  and  made  her  the  centre  of  a  vast  excitement,  which  has 
extended  to  every  section  of  the  civilized  world.  But  a  few  monthi  ago  the 
history  of  California  was  not  of  the  smallest  consequence  to  any  body,  at  least 
on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  very  few  knew  or  cared  vvhether  it 
bad  been  sunk  by  an  earthquake  or  still  stood  where  it  did.  Now,  it  is  one  of 
the  richest,  most  active  and  prosperous  states  in  the  Union,  anil  employs  half  a 
score  of  magnificent  steamers  and  a  hundred  vessels  to  keep  up  the  requisite 
Intercourse  between  herself  and  her  sister  empires  of  the  Atlantic,  while  a  con- 
fctant  stream  of  emigration,  made  up  from  the  very  best  blood  of  the  eastern 
■tales,  is  pouring  its  thousands  into  the  now  and  golden  kingdom  of  the  West. 
In  such  a  state  of  things  the  origin  and  early  history  of  this  country  acquire  a 
new  and  important  interest — an  interest  which  we  shall  proceed  to  satisfy  as 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case  will  p6rmit,  yet,  necessarily,  at  some  httle 
length. 

The  diotrict  of  country  known,  geographically,  as  Upper  California,  is  bound- 
ed (according  to  tiie  excellent  work  of  Mr.  Ldwin  Bryant,  entitled,  "  What  1 
Saw  in  California,";  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  the  forty-second  degree  of  north 
latitude  being  the  h.iutidary  line  between  the  tv.-u  territories  ;  on  the  east  by  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  de  los  Mimbrcs,  a  continuation  of  the  same 
range  ;  on  the  south  by  Sonora  and  Old  or  Lower  California,  and  on  the  west 
by  me  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and 
from  east  to  west  from  600  to  800  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  400,000  square 
miles.  A  small  po'tion  only  of  this  extensive  territory  is  fertile  or  iuhabitabio 
by  civilized  man,  ant"  this  portion  consists  chiefly  in  the  strip  of  country  along 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  abt^ut  700  miles  in  length,  and  from  100  to  150  in  breadtl^ 
bounded  on  th.';  cast  hy  the  Sierra  Nevnda  and  on  the  west  by  the  I'acific, 
In  speaking  of  Upper  California,  this  strip  of  country  is  what  is  generally  refer- 
red to. 

The  larjrest  river  of  Upper  California  is  the  Colorado  or  Red,  which  has  a 
course  of  aooiit  1000  inilns,  and  empties  into  t!io  Oulf  of  Culilornia,  in  latitude 
about  3-J"  north.  But  little  is  known  of  the  region  through  which  this  stream 
flows.  The  report  of  trappers,  however,  is,  that  the  ri\er  is  cammid  botwien 
high  motiniains  and  precipices  a  largo  porl'on  of  its  course,  and  liiat  its  banks 
ond  the  country  geu'Tally  through  which  it  flowr'  are  arid,  sandy  and  barren. 
Green  and  (irand  rivers  are  its  principal  upper  tributaries,  both  of  which  rise 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  within  the  territories  of  the  United  Stales.  The 
(iila  is  its  lowest  and  largest  branch,  emptying  into  the  Colorado,  just  above  ilii 
mouth.  Sevier  and  Virgin  rivers  are  also  tributaries  of  the  Colorado.  Mary's 
river  rises  near  latitude  4:J°  north,  and  has  a  course  of  about  40U  inilos,  when 
ts  waters  sink  into  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The  river  is  not  laid  down  on  any 
map.  The  SacramiMito  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  have  each  a  course  of  from 
800  to  400  miles,  the  first  flowing  from  the  north  and  the  last  from  the  south, 
and  both  emptying  into  the  Hay  of  San  Francisco  at  the  same  point.  Tho> 
water  the  largo  and  fertile  valley  lying  between  tlio  Sierra  Ntiada  ami  llie 
(jNiMt  range  of  mountainii. 
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miles  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth  A  lakpnn^  f-A  ?^  ""•'^'  "'"'"'  ^'gh'y 
known  as  tlie  Z,a;^„„a  amonV  tho  r^«MrL,n-'  • '""^  '^"T  '"  ""^  n<ai>,  anS 
Jiorth  of  the  Bay  !f  sJn  Frafci  co     tZiT'  "  "r""'"''  ^''""'  ^W^^o, 

ength      The  vaiys  inlts  vTcin  y  are  LhlvSr  S^  ''j"'^. '""^^  "> 

ful.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  lakltLZi..^  .  '  "J"^  •"omantically  boaufi- 
are  also  sodn  spring.  andVg  eat  var  etv  of  oTr"'"  "^P"'"  ""'f'"'"--     There 

•The  principal  mounSns  STf  ,L  '^^'^  T^™  "'"'^^  «"''  'ninerals. 
Rocky  Rfonnffns)  are  the  Bear  R  ver  W^f?  ^irt"^.  °^  ^''"'■°""»  ('h*' 
and  the  Coant  range.  The  wThsaYch  mo^m  "  'r'  "'"'l'  ""^  ^^'^--^  Nevada, 
"great  interior  basin."  Sere  are  nnmTrnr'  '^"™.^''\?"«tern  rim  of  the 
of  which  rim  north  and  sou.h  ami  „«  '»  i;*"?^^"  '"  ^'^'''  '^^^^'^  basin,  all 

and  barren  valle^  and  pS^  The  81^^.^°*'^'°'"  '"^^  ""'^'^  ^y  «P«'^i"»» 
than  the  Rocl<y  Mountains  The  summN  oH^^"  ™/'',  "^  ""^  ^"''''  ^''^^•"'"n 
ered  with  perpetual  snow  This  and  tScoliLr''  «'«^»^«''  P'^^ks  are  cov- 
the  shore  of  the  Pacific    Tim  fir^f,-  r  Coast  range  run  nearly  parallel  with 

and  the  last  from  fo^o  si)  mTles  The  valiev'LV"  '*'^'""^^  ^'''^  '^'  ^'^'^'^^ 
portion  of  California.  "^^  ^'"^^^^  ^^"^ '«  'he  most  fertile 

Upper  California  was  discovered  in   I'iiH  K,r  r„K^n         o 
In  1578,  .1.0  northern  portiorof  i    wis  viskL  ht  i"' V^P"'?'''k"""'>'^^^ 
called  it  Now  Albion     Tt  wn,  fiJ»  .  ?    ■    Tu   ^l  ®"'  ^'■""•='*'  D^ake,  who 

forme.1  a  provinci  JMexLTntilXr  S  ^^"^'"'"^''  '"  ''"''  ""'' 

forS'in    S  fstTrS3"an'  ?'  ^f ''?l""'^  «"'=''"'  -"'J'^-  "^  Upper  Cali 

"  Go^J^";!  IS^^^^^^  ^^""^  "^  ^>"'«h  writer  of  ihTt  date 

bcingabletrberomeK,,»rn  .  '  °"  ?r''°""'  °'  "'^  ™«"  population  not 
of  territory,  tirgoveJnment  of  whi^'T  ^^'f""?  ''"PH''""'  ^''^'^  '^e  churac^^ 
general,  J.o  takfs  U  Thute  „f  i'l  'eHof  U^-  l^f  "^  ?  comtnandanU 
depend  enfiroly  upon  the  Drosident  of    K!  ^„   Ht'calcTnef,  whoso  attributes 

But  to  ampWy^heTgi  SiS  fof  t"  centre  itK",  I  H  ""^  '^^  ^'V'^  •=""S'-««»- 
vocals,  the  half  of  these  in  Z,h  „i    i    ■       '     '""' *  ''«'P"ta<ion  made  up  of  seven 

rior  political  1:1'^^:^:^^^^^^^^  r7  .  '""^  «"p"- 

ar^vu  ed  amon  J  the  presidios,  m^r^^  nt  the  territory 

oblig^t;;;  ro"s7nVS^Sn?tSo  El"^  t  1*^"'""^-  P^'""'^""""  -«  '^e 
to  cfrcumstancoH      That  of  S.,n  n'  'u"^''^''  ^^'■'^  «^«'nblishod  according 

and  San  Francisco,  IS  "b  .H     f^  SJ^  The  Sin":"^'":''^ '  ^^^.""-4 
the  same,  and  this  is  a  Hnnn-^  1   ';'"^"r-     ^  "e  form  of  all  o(  them   s  noarlv 

front,  formed  „f''rwoakTa'S"'7?„:H^^  f""'!'''"'  y"''"''  '"  ''^ 

yards  in  the  interior  of  the  sq  arT td  I  ui!  o*n  rtl''     '''  ''"'^I"  '""^  ^^  '"""^ 

circumference  are  a  cImnS   «  n; .  n,.  I         •  '^  ""'  """^  '''"''•     '"  ""  ^'''tirt- 

officers  and  trcK,pshavi„nttLe,nr^^  '""'T  '^"''  '^'^  '^""'^andant ; 

gart/».  '  ^  "  '"■"  P"'™»co  of  the  presidio  quarters  for  a  corj,,  dt 

tc;hf."rhori:;7,;„iXi;:^rwrrLr'"T'" '™"'  ^'•".p--"^'^'""-  -^  -" 

calibre.  The  ^itimtion  <  f  n^ol  ..f  ,  •"'  "  '^"'^  P'"''"'  "'  ""'"'"-y  "''  "'"all 
«fthep,.rt.,hou7rf  r„"o7t  e  w^^^^  ^"'  "'"  ''''^'•"'^e 

which  n.ay  ho  seii.  maL^TheL  try?.' 'i^nlSnt"'"'  ""'  ^"'"  ""P-^-"»-.. 

called'e^^jr tsid^Mltrr £  ';  Zl  7  1  ''^P  "^  -^  horse-.oldio,., 
mrnl  of  artii  nry.  'iVe  comlndniu  „f  t  "^  '".'■'^'I'nry  troopn  nu.i  a  -iHarh- 
•.ivertive  company,  and  iS  r?  n   n?  •  P"""" ',"  '''  *''"  '^'"''"'"  "I"  "«  r«- 

:Lge^ai.^irgs';l^:';;r.=^^^       ""'  ^'""""'"^  "" 


,|A 
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I  ho  .nmsionn  contained  in  the  territory  are  twonty-oro     Th- 
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^>f>rp  built  a\  clifFsrent  epochs:  that  of  San  Di?gn,  being  the  first,  was  built  in 
1769  ;  its  distance  from  the  presidio  of  the  same'  name  is  two  leajrues.  Thp 
rest  were  built  successively  according  to  circumstances  and  necessity.  The 
last  one  was  founded  in  the  year  18:22,  under  the  name  of  San  Francisco  Dr* 
lores,  and  is  the  most  northern  of  all. 

"  Tlie  edifices  in  some  of  those  missions  are  more  extensive  than  in  others, 
but  in  form  they  are  all  nearly  equal.  They  are  all  fabricated  of  mud-bricka,  and 
the  divisions  aro  according  to  necessity.  In  all  of  them  may  be  found  commo- 
dious  h.\bitutions  for  the  ministers,  storehouses  to  keep  their  goods  in,  proper, 
tional  granaries,  offices  for  soap-makers,  weavers,  blacksmiths,  and  large  par- 
terres, and  horse  and  cattle  pens,  independent  apartments  for  Indian  youths  of 
each  sex,  an  1  all  such  offices  as  were  necessary  at  the  time  o/  its  institution. 
Contiguous  to  and  communicating  with  the  former,  is  a  church,  forming  a  part 
>f  the^euilices  of  each  mission  ;  they  are  ill  very  proportionable  and  are  adorned 
yith  profusion. 

"  '1  lie  Indians  reside  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  above-men- 
tioned edifice.  This  place  is  called  the  rancheria.  Most  of  the  missions  are 
made  up  of  very  reduced  quarters,  built  with  mud-bricks,  forming  streets, 
while  in  oih-rs  th?  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  follow  ih-ir  primitive  customs ; 
th  iir  dwelling's  being  a  sort  of  huts,  in  a  conical  shape,  which,  at  the  most,  do 
not  exceed  (bur  yardi  in  diameter,  and  the  top  of  the  cone  may  be  elevated 
three  yards.  They  are  built  of  rough  sticks,  covered  with  bulrushes  or  grass, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  completely  protect  the  inhabitants  from  all  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  weaiher. 

"  Onpo>iie  the  rancherias,  and  near  to  the  mission,  is  to  bo  found  a  small 
<nii:rison,  with  proportionate  rooms,  for  a  corporal  and  five  soldiers  with  th.-ir 
Families.  This  small  garrison  is  quite  snfiicient  to  prevent  any  attempt  of  the 
Indians  from  taking  efiect,  there  having  been  some  examples  madn,  which 
causes  thrt  Indians  to  respect  this  small  force.  One  of  these  pickets  in  a  mis- 
sion has  a  double  object;  besides  keeping  the  Indians  in  subjection,  they  run 
post  with  a  monthly  correspondence,  or  with  any  extraordinariea  thai  may  be 
necessary  for  government. 

"  All  the  missions  in  this  California  ire  under  the  charge  of  religious  men  ol 
the  order  of  San  Francisco.  At  the  present  time  their  number  is  twenty-seven, 
most  of  them  of  an  advanced  age.  hach  mission  has  one  of  these  fathers  for  its 
administrator,  and  he  holds  absolute  authority.  The  tilling  of  the  ground,  the 
gaih  'ring  of  the  harvest,  the  slaughtering  of  cattle,  the  weaving,  and  every  thing 
that  concerns  the  mission,  is  under  the  direction  of  the  fathers,  without  any 
other  |)erson  interfering  in  any  way  whatever,  so  thai  if  any  one  mission  has  the 
iTood  fortune  to  be  superintended  by  an  industrious  and  discroot  padre,  the 
rndians  disfrute  in  abundance  all  the  real  necessaries  of  life  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  nakedness  and  misery  of  any  ono  mission,  are  a  palpable  proof  of  the  inac- 
tivity of  its  director.  The  missions  extend  their  possession  from  ono  extremity 
of  th'i  t'"rritory  to  the  other,  and  have  made  the  limits  of  ono  mission  from  tliohe 
of  another.  Though  they  do  not  require  all  this  lanil  for  their  agriculture  and 
the  maintenance  of  their  stock,  they  have  appropriated  the  whole ;  always 
stn)ngly  opposing  any  individual  who  may  wisii  to  settle  himself  or  his  family 
on  any  piece  of  mnd  between  •horn.  Amongst  all  the  missions  there  are  from 
twenty-one  to  twenty-two  tliousand  Catholic  Indians ;  but  each  mission  has  mil 
an  Q(\{\ti\  or  a  proportionate  part  in  its  c.mgregation.  Homo  have  three  or  four 
thousand,  whilst  othom  have  scarcely  four  hundred  ;  and  at  this  diflerence  may 
be  computed  the  riches  of  the  missions  in  proportion.  Besides  the  number  of 
Indians  already  spoken  of,  each  mission  has  ii  considerable  number  of  gentiles, 
who  live  chiefly  on  farma  annexed  to  the  missions.  The  number  of  those  U 
undetermined. 

"The  ludiann  are  naturally  filthy  and  careless,  and  their  understanding  i» 
very  limited  In  the  small  arts  they  are  not  deficient  iii  ideas  of  imiiaiion,  bui 
uiey  never  will  be  kcventora.    Their  true  character  is  that  of  beiu|K  revengelul 
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^r^^'^^P::^^  -  -ehe^    The,  ... 

fon.  All  these  Indianrwdher  Sm^lT"'  f'"  f  P"^''  "^""^  ^"^  ''"p'  - 
from  ih  ir  rtUhine«8,  or  U,e  little  vSwionTn.'h""'  T.'^^  '^^  «wlat-4,ou4  o^ 
•nvifcrorousj  spasms  and  rheulS  owhi,h  k'""  '»«^'""i«n«.  "e  weak  ind 
the  conspquenoes  of  their  custor^TBuwh-  ?"™  '°  '""^■*'  «"^ect,  are 
propagation,  is  ,he  venereal  Se  iLl  moat 'njures  them,  and  prevent 
clearly  proving  that  their  humoTam^nl^  "'°''  °^  '''«"'  ^^''^  y^^Y  ^roZlv 
this  .contagion^  From  IhisrTon  mnv  bS  '°  rr^'"^  "*«  impressToKf 
between  the  birlhs  and  deaths  which\iL.?f'i''l '^°  enormous  differences 
ruvor  of  the  latter;  but  the  mLZZiLlT-'^"''^^' '«  0"e-tenth  per  year  in 

-^^^!^'SX::^:;:::;;:z::ts  ^'  '--t'^^'^  '-^^  ^uss  of 

vegetables ;  though  the  productbnTor.he  a  uln  ""■"'  ^r^  P«^' ''»''  «»her 
ward  are  more  extensive,  these  proHid '/  ^^  ^"''  'o  the  south. 

0(  all  these  articles  of  production  ihe  m  w,  ?  ^^^  ?"''.  "'"'«  '"  abundance, 
hides  and  tallow  affordin'g  an  aS  c'  n^rce  wiTh rJ'  "*'  '"T  '^""'^ '  •»"«'> 
Ihis  boMng  the  only  means  iho  inhabi3s  mi»  •  '^"  ^°'"^'''  °"  ^^'^  coast 

all  the  ,mpal,e  they  possibly  can,  and  on  it  gone  1  vnT.   ^7  T'  '^"'^  f^™"^*' 

It  us  now  SIX  years  since  thr-y  betran  tJZT  ^  ^IT  ""  '''«^'r  attention, 
mercf.  Formerly  thPy  morelv  t2  .,.  -  ^r"" '"  ''"'^"  """^  ia»ow  for  corn- 
required  for  their  own  VSL^L  her«  /'  'T^'  °'"  "'  "'»'='>  «« 'h^y 
but  at  this  time,  the  acSul  nutiSe'r  ofj  id's  so  dTn  "'T"  T^^  "^  "'«''«-^ 
vessels  nmoum  to  thirty  or  forty  thousand  1/?""'V"  ^"'■^' "<■ '""^eign 
arrobusawenty.fivepouL)of  tuLw  andln"!^  "''"'"  1^"  '^'''^^  "mou.u  o< 
there  is  no  doubt  btU  in  three  or  bTrVcars7hr«T'"^/'T\P''^''*'"'  "'"'^< 
each  of  these  articles  will  be  doubled  ^  F  ax  lin^  • '  °^f'"^  "Ponation  of 
other  agricultural  prcKluclions,  would  be  very  ei  Si^Tfi'  "'"'  °"'  t"-"'"'  ""'« 
to  excite  industry;  but  this  not  being  the  case  S~-    '^  "'°™  ^^'«  slimulanU 

;b«t  Of  Angeles,  Xh"hl  ourtwir  h.S  'Si'  '|  "«*;-«'>"'"-  ^'"8 
Mia,alou,«  may  contain  six  hundred  anfivm' '''"^"'n^'•  "'"'^^P^ 
hundred;  theyareallformedimDfrfrTlv.nl  -.u  ^'""^^^  °^  Branciforte  two 
built  his  own  house  on  tirspiTfethof^htmos  •!.""'  '"^■"''  ""'^  P""«"  »«'ving 
hrst  of  these  pueblos  is  gn'TerneVbrf,  c^^esZ'li"'T  ^ ''^«"'f-  Thf 
composed  of  an  alcalde  or  judge,  (bur  reLWdor^n'^'"^  -^^  ""^  magistrates, 
and  secretary;  the  aecond.  if  a*^,  ^S^  £'^?„i .  ">"""•'?»  "'ficers,  a  syndic 
nml  ihe  third,  on  account  of  the  l.tes8  ofT  '*'  ?  "^"'^''^  """^  ^ocretary ; 
commandancia  of  M„meroy  •""•""«"  "f  «'•«  population,  is  subject  to  the 

the  territory  may  be  nearly  KV/iisan  T.I  f  "^^^  "'^ "'«'"'  '=«"'«'"««'  '" 
•ho  pueblos  and  presidios.  They  „  0  near^v  ::iM;"''r  "^^ 
nmntH^r  of  individuals  who  carn7fZ  ^hl7t  '''*  •'««««"dants  of  «  srlll 
others  in  the  service  of  the  annv  3  .crl''''"",T"''^'  «""'•  "  «^'""". 
imiied  H,«co  of  little  more  tharfifti  year-  ?h1"^  ^^  "''"'  ^''^«''-  '"  '''e 
fo'med.  '"""  ""y  y6««  the  present  generation  has  been 

•  'i.l..f..l  »,„e,„hi„,  ,|,„,  1.1.",'    .  "T'™L';'"  •  '";  "'■'•1'.  'l!!')'  ° 


1  "I  ihom  .f,  m,i„.|y  inJowii.  i,  Vin,  vwy  ~~'~ 


—  '"^  itji,,.-,!,  ,H  arinfl.     All  1 
offiipcoumry;  but  Uie  most 


,-    • ,—■/  cannot  obtain 

I'lhors  dedicate  themsvlveii 
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any  Individual  to  strive  to  augment  his  fortune.  Dancing,  horse-riding,  ana 
eainbiing,  occupy  all  their  time.  Tlie  arts  are  entirely  unknown,  and  I  am 
doubtful  if  there  is  one  individual  who  exercises  any  trade;  very  few  who  un 
derstand  the  tirst  rudiments  of  tetters,  and  the  other  sciences  are  unknown 
amongst  them. 

"  The  fecundity  of  the  veople  of  reason  is  extreme.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
married  couple  wiih  less  tnan  five  or  six  children,  while  there  are  hundreds  who 
have  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  Very  few  of  them  die  in  their  youth,  and  in  reaching 
tlio  age  of  puberty  are  sure  to  see  their  grand-children.  The  age  of  eighty  and 
one  hiTndred  has  always  been  common  in  this  climate ;  most  infirmities  are 
unknown  here ;  and  the  freshness  and  robustness  of  the  people  show  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  climate ;  the  women  in  particular,  have  always  the 
rosea  stamped  on  their  cheeks.  Tiiis  beautiful  species  is  without  doubt  the 
most  active  and  laborious,  all  their  vigilance  in  duties  of  the  house,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  their  children,  and  attention  to  their  husbands,  dedicating  nil  their 
leisure  moments  to  some  kind  of  occupation  that  may  be  useful  towards  their 
maintenanice.  Their  clothing  is  always  clean  and  decent,  nakedness  being 
entirely  unknown  in  either  sex. 

"  Ports  and  Commerce. — There  are  four  ports,  principal  bays,  in  this  territory, 
which  take  the  names  of  the  corresponding  presidios.  The  best  guarded  is  that 
of  San  Diego.  That  of  San  Francisco  has  many  advantages.  Santa  Barbara 
is  but  middling  in  the  best  part  of  the  season  ;  at  other  times  always  bad.  Be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  places,  vessels  sometimes  anchor  at  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Luis  Obispo,  El  Refugio,  San  Pedro,  and  San  Juan,  that  they  may  obtain 
the  productions  of  the  missions  nearest  these  last-mentioned  places ;  but  from 
an  order  sent  by  the  minister  of  war,  and  circulated  by  the  cemmandante-general, 
we  are  given  to  understand  that  no  foreign  vessel  is  permitted  to  anchor  at  any 
of  these  places,  Monterey  only  excepted,  notwithstanding  ti^  •ommandante- 
general  has  allowed  the  first  three  principal  ports  to  remain  open  provisionally. 
Were  it  not  so,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  an  end  to  all  commerce  with  Cali- 
fornia." 

This  account  possesses  peculiar  value  at  the  present  time,  when  the  incu^ 
sion  of  the  money-hunting  Goths  of  tlirj  nineteenth  century  is  working  such 
rapid  and  fundamental  changes  in  the  face  and  character  of  the  whole  country. 
We  must  now  glance  very  rapidly  at  the  political  events  which  M  to  the  pos- 
session of  California  by  the  United  States  and  her  admission  as  a  state  of  thp 
Union.  We  have  already  treated  generally  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  now  only 
deal  with  the  atfuirs  of  Calilornia  itself.  We  again  copy  and  condense  from 
the  work  of  Mr.  Bryant : 

"  The  population  of  California  in  the  spring  of  1846,  was  pstimated  at  about 
10,000,  exclusive  of  Indians.  Two  thousand  of  these  were  siippscd  to  be 
foreigners,  chiefly  from  the  United  Slates.  The  latter  class  had  been  rapidly 
incri'asing  for  several  years ;  and  it  became  apparent  to  the  more  intelligent  of 
the  Californians,  that  this  population,  if  sufl'ered  to  increase  in  the  samo  ratio, 
would,  ill  a  few  ynars,  change  the  government  and  institutions  of  the  country. 
A  natural  jealousy  prompted  a  course  of  measures  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, founded  upon  apprehensions  such  as  has  been  stated,  which  resulted  in 
precipitating  the  event  they  were  intended  to  guard  against. 

"  In  1846  a  revolutionary  movement,  hoaded  by  Don  Jos6  Castro,  Alvarado, 
Pio  Pico,  and  others,  in  which  the  foreigners  participated,  resulted  in  di'pi)sing 
Gen.  MiclK'ltorena,  governor  of  California  under  the  appointment  of  tho  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico.  After  the  depohitioi;  of  Miiiheltorena,  the  giibernatoriiil 
office  was  assunied  by  Pico.  (Jon.  Castro,  at  the  same  lime,  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  military.  Gen.  Castro,  soon  after  he  came  into  power,  adoptoil  a 
policy  towards  tho  foreignors  highly  off'-nsive.  Among  his  nets  was  flu*  pr*^ 
mulgation  of  a  proclamation,  requiring  all  Aiifricans  to  leave  the  country. 

*•  ^bl)llt  the  hM  of  June,  1846,  an  order  was  issued  by  Gen.  Castro  to  Ijotit 
Pram,.  4ro  do  ArcH,  commandant  of  tlie  garrison  at  Sonom'",  t.  -<move  a  iiuiii' 
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horses  could  swim  the  stream.  Whi"  raiSlin J  in  fufV^'"'  ".  ^'^"^^  '^ 
by  un  I„dian.  who  reported  to  thrSercanemir^  n^,.  '«"'""  ^^  ^"«  "^*'» 
had  seen  two  or  three  hundred  armrH  m»n  .  i  •  "  "'®  Sacramento  that  he 
At  this  time  CapmirFrmont;  S  hiHSoloHr'"^  T^  '^'  ^'^""'nento  valley! 
««//eVnear  'he'confluenceoflheRioSraS  mLfSa^^^^^^^  T  'J' 

sixty  or  seventy  miles  above  Sutter's  FortThfaffluT*''"''' ""**"'»"» 
some  difficulties  with  Gen  CasSo  and  .hp  [IV  ' '"«  "f^cer  had  previously  had 
by  the  Indian  was,  tharCaetro  a  X  he^^^^^  '^^  information  Jivon 

to  attack  Captain  Fremonf  The  ala  m  1/  ''''"^'fT^^^  ^^ce.  was  marching 
as  much  celerity  as  thTswiftest  horses  ^.mM.P''"''  !''™"?»'«"'  ^^e  valley  witS 
joined  Captain  Fremont  at  hfs  camD  L  "s  1.  in"?^  "^  T  '""''  ""^  '^^  «««'«« 
pose  J  meditated  attack  of  CaLtro  ^fhey TrL  mJrh''''^'r"  "^''"^'  '^^  «"P- 
(Mr.  Knight)  who  stated  that  he  had  ?een  t  '"^^'^^'•f' however,  by  a  person 
of  the  horse.,  and  conversil  wi  h  the  nVii  ^""^  °'^  ^?'''^^^ 
stated  tliat  the  officer  told  him  ih^  Gen  Ca^^^rn  h'7'"""'^;"«  J''  ^^'-  ^"i/ht 
purpose  of  mounting  a  SSof2QoZl-,r'^^'.'^l  ''"'■-««  for  the 
march  again  c  ihe  Americans  sealed  in  H.^  ^'  "'"''  '''^'''^  ^^  ^^^'gn^'d  '<> 
them  f™.nthecount^     SL  Sa™  valley,  and  to  expel 

Bear  River  Pa^s  in  the  r«f,  mi   "  ^'=<=o"'plished,  he  intended  to  fortify  the 

emigrants  from  .L' U  t'ed'-S™'  o  CallfS  ""rr"""'  ^^^  '"^-^  "'  ^ 
Castro  gave  strong  pmbability  tVtll  re  oril  i''^'^'^«"'  proclamations  of 
mine,!  at  once  to  ttk'e  m.a.uL  for  ,Li?S  iicnon     '"""  ""^"^  '''''• 

measu,4  ild  w?ake  Cast  o  andZZ'  ""^T  '^'  *'"'-^^«-  '»'^'"« 
designs.     Twelve  men  immSek  v^ttX^^  '"^  ^"T'^'^'' 

Merritt,  being  the  eldest  of  the  oar  V  I^ll  '^°  expedition,  and  Mr. 

morning  of  .Ke  10th  of  ijl^    ify  7«Vp,Ue^^t^^^^^  ''•^^"«'"  ,«"  "^« 

command  of  Lieut,  de  Arce  who  withonf  r.  ;  ^  ^  of  Califrrnians  under  the 
«he  governtnent  hon^es  An  3iv^S  t^a" C  P?-  "P  ^''^''^  «"»«  '^"'^ 
horses  ns  belonginjr  to  himse  f   v  W.h  1  ?.^  ""'.     ''*'*'  P«'''y  '^'"''ned  sue 

the  leader  of  the  A^„  ricaTL  a  t  t.iZ  t'°  '"'^^.  '*"''  ''''P'"  ^"^ 

turb  privHte  property  ''^«"»rmg  that  they  «-ould  not  siezo  upon  or  dis- 

wish,..!  his  horses  a.ain  helsl  am.  all  l^JT^"  '^^u'"'  ^"•^'^"  "^«'  '^  ^e 
ment  on  the  part  of"the  Ame  ioa,  Tre  !mS  i""'  The  revolutionary  move- 
it  b'came  necessary, in  selfTefri^e  ZTZ,  """"  '^"""^  commenced,  and 

«ith  vigor.  Th«  t^artv  beimr  M^'r.« J  T  '°  .P""*^"'®  ^^''^  "^'7  '">''  b%">» 
•om.nan'd  of  M  Mmft, -ni  JhS'Scflv^o  s"^'''''''  ?'"'  '^.'"'  "'"'"^  «''« 
the  U.h  of  June  captured  an.    t«Vr..?  r'T"'  ""^  ""  ""^  """-"'"^    ' 

They  u.ade  pri^^neTLe  o?  U"  GSaiZe"  S    'vall -""'/ ""'  71"!'"^  ''•"'• 
and  Capi.  Don  Salvador  Vallejo      ^"»l«'«"pf,  M.  Vallejo,  Lieut.-Col.  I'rudon, 

fromthnpeertorh  ;.M^  'f «'""''  ["'wn 'inndo  him  shrink 

hint  any  I hi,,.^  'S    ' -StlnJ  Z  t    r"  "'"!  '""e/^rwa^-  no  man  dared  to 

So  far  did  .l,A.  .  .r,  V  tW     n^ri  cit,      Z\  aJ  '•"'"'"  '""'r  '""  '"'^•"«  """^"y- 
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»he  shortest  notice.  They  had  not  time  to  dress,  even  if  Ui«v  had  had  rine 
c.othe8,  80  that  most  of  them  were  dressed  in  leather  hunting-shiru.  Taking 
the  whole  party  together,  they  were  about  as  rough-iooltin/ a  stu  of  men  as 

1r««a«f /•T^""^''-.  ^'k'-  T  1°  ^  ^"-^^'^"^  ■"  '*>"'  ono\hould  feel  some 
dread  of  falling  mto  heir  hands,  but  the  prisoners,  instead  of  U,intf  drtt<r,red 
away  with  rough  hands  and  harsh  treatment,  mpt  with  nothing  but  the  kini&st 
ot  tTeatment  and  th?  most  polite  attenticms  from  the  whole  party  ;  and  in  fact 
before  hve  hours'  nde  from  their  hi>ines  thov  seemed  to  feel  all  conHdencB  an^ 
conversed  freely  on  the  subiect  of  the  establishment  of  a  teuer  goveS^^^^ 
giving  their  opinions  and  their  plans  without  any  apparent  restraint 
"None  but  those  who  witnessed  the  modera.ion  and  discreet  doportment  of 

?1  •  .f  T?  '"'^  ?'  ?"""'"'';  .*"'"u*^'*  ''"""  J"*''''^  '  '■o'-  'here  has  been  no 
umo  in  tlia  history  of  the  world,  where  men  without  law.  without  officers 
without  the  scratch  of  a  pon„  as  to  the  object  had  in  view,  have  acted  with  that' 
degree  of  moderation  and  strict  observance  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  pm„ertv 
as  was  witnessed  on  this  occasion.  Their  children,  in  gen^tioi.s  yet  to  Si.e 
will  look  buck  with  pleasure  upon  th3  comme,K.em.«t^„f  a  revSuSn  ca? 3 
on^by  their  fr.be.s.  upon  principles  high  and  holy  as  the  laws  of  eternal  jus- 

"  ^  ^'"''"  parrison  was  left  at  Sonoma,  consisting  of  about  eighteen  men 
under  commaud  of  William  B.  Ide,  which  in  ihe  course  of  a  few  da Js  wis 
increased  to  ai,ouf  for'y.  On  the  18ih  of  June.  Mr.  Ide,  by  the  consent^of  The 
garrison,  published  a  prochunatio>,  setting  forth  the  objects"  for  which  the  party 
Had  gathered,  and  tlie  principles  which  would  be  adhered  to  in  the  event  of  E 

HUCC6S4. 

li  "n^,T  '^°?","?°  "■™''j  t^'«  y«""?  mon.  Mr.  T.  Cowie  and  Mr.  Powlsr.  who 
ved  in  the  no-.ghbornood  of  Sonoma,  siartcvj  to  go  to  the  Bodega.  On  ihoir  way 
S7pTn  •''^^r^'^'^  ^y  ?  •'""""'  F'-ty  of  Culifoniiaus,  unJer\h9  com.ni,  d  o7 
one  Pad.lla,  a,.d  taken  prisoners.  They  wore  kept  as  prisoners  for  n  day "  „d  a 
half,  and  then  tied  to  trees  and  cut  to  pieces  in  the  most  bru.al  manuT.  ^ 
««n  iT  <^"''^-'''??- ^:'''  T"-^  miii-ders  were  soon  put  to  an  end  by  the  garri- 
son  at  Sonoma     Having  hear.:  nothing  of  the  arrival  of  Cowie  and^  F  wler  at 

bly  killed ;  and   hearing  that  three  others  wore  prisoners   in  l',.dill»'s  camp 
-apuun  Ford  headed  ...party  of  twen.y-two  men,  oiKcers  included,  and  took  tife' 

aTo;"/.  '\r'"^'"""P'^^''^''  had  been  reinforced  by  Captu  n  Joaquin  do 
la  Torre,  with  sryeniy  men,  and  after  travelling  all  night,  cama  up  with  the 
enemy  twelve  miles  from  San  Rnfael,  where  the"y  had  stT.pH  to  bZkS 

Ihe  enemy  occp-ed  a  position  at  a  house  on  the  edge  of  the  njuins  about 
Hi^ty  yards  from  a  small  grove  of  brushwnoK     r«p,HiuS\,rd,  hav  .riov  " 
prisoners,  left  four  men  to  guard  them,  and  with  the'  remainder  advanced  up   , 
th.  enemy.     Reaching  the  brushwood,  h.  directed  his  ,«rty  to  tie  th  Jr  l.o  se 
and  take  such  position  as  would  cut  otT  the  Cal.forui.n  s.  bu.  by  uommvT:. 
fire  unt.   they  could  kill  their  man  ;  ,vliich  order  was  so  well  ob.yed,  t   «  o 
Fi.hToV.h";  '^^"'"y-«^\'?'r\^  ^rod  by  tho  Americans,  eleven  t'J.'k.ff" 
hight  o    the  enemy  were  killed,  two  weunded,  and  one  horse  shot  ihron.rh  the 

but  the  dead  y  hre  of  Ford's  riHemen  forced  iht-m  to  retire  wiih  the  loss  of  tlw 

field  of  ^.h/p  V'"  Tu-""  ''""y  '"'"'■"•^  '•^  "  '"«'•  hill  about  a  mile  from  the 
S.  i  „1  f""'  ?"''  ^"'  »"'."""  '°""^^^^  ^•"'^'''  "  -^h-rt  lime,  »,.d  tindiug 
that  tlie  enemy  showed  no  diHpf,.sii„w»  to  return  to  the  fight,  reh-ased  the  i>risou- 

tS?i  '"'"'^''*'^  "  horses,  and  exchang,.d  their  tin-d  horses  for  fre.J.  <.ue8. 
i'!?^^:.!''":'.'^^""""'.  •"  '?"""•?••«•.    'I'h^  Califnn.ians,  on  ihi-,  occasion,  did 


not 


Sr  ^ILTT'"V^7^  ^Tt  P^^^L°"''y  ?""'"d-      They   wen,  d«h.^-si. 
a «?'  ^'"P"i'"  Pord  h(id  bill  eighteen  men  en^rngcd  " 

C  apiam  i-rt-muni  Imvii^  ae»rd  that  Ho,,  Jo^o  clsiru  WM  cruH^iug  iLo  buv 
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p^c:^::::^:^^^^^^^  26th  or  w 

Torre,  but'thpy  succe^ed    n  cSn^   h«  L/ w    ^T^-  """^^^  Captain  De  la 
VVilh  the  retr/at  of  De  la  TSrreTndfd  J"  ^  ^""^  ^''^y  could  be  overtaken 
baj  of  San  FraticiHco.  '    "'^°''  *"  "PPO-^'O"  on  the  north  side  of  th* 

D^n^JoJe^Valir^^^^^^^^^  °f  Ae  ne,vs  of  the  taking  of  Sonoma, 

the  other  to  .rnr^lSS^^^^^^^^^^  -^"^  o/citizenTa"i'S 

-ur'nT^/£riro'lt:;.l!lVrk?^?  ^r-'  «^  ««  ^^  Torre. 
Fort,  for  the  purm^e  of  crossS  hU  hnri       a  I '""  A™«"cano8,  near  Sutter'. 

marching  to  Sa.£  Cla  a!  underftoid^o^'rh^'l'^FS"  "'  ""•'  P°""'  ""''  '^e™ 

,  "A  small  party  of  ten  men  comtindS  t  i'T^T''  °^  ^^""™'  ^''^^'o. 

the  bay  of  s/m  t^ancisco^o  VeTow„  ^ s  1  fV^^^^^^        T  •Z''*'^^*^  ^  '=™» 

jn«  were  con«ned/ tJ:  ^Ti^^N?.  ^Sffi  ^51:  S!,^ 

nah  on°rtT:.d'rfVr;"Ve'h:;"S  '"f  ^.'?^  ?'^^'..|''^^-  ^^'^^«  Savan- 
Mo.ican  and  the  United  LteTforcesri/u'r''''  d'fficu.ies  between  the 
not  hoard  of  the  declara.Sn  of  ConlrZ  it  J  ^'"'■"'^^1  "'^^^^''"an.  I^ut  iiad 
July  he  dcorminod  to  ho  st  the  A  San  5  T^r"'"^-  *^"  ""*  «*'^«"'h  of 
formed  by  Captain  Merviie  commandi"-  'S/f  '^^"'"''''■">;'  ^'"'^^''  ««='  ^vas  per- 
raising  of  ,he  H.g,  amids  the  cheeTs  S  t h!  ,rn  '""Tr'  "'"^  '""'"""•  ^'^''^^  '^e 
of  twenty-one  gun«  was  "ed  rill  .hi  k'''"^^  foreigners  present,  a  salute 
was  read  and  p'osted  Tn^Knglth'^a,';"  S.ltr  '"  ""  '"'"''•  '"'^ "  P-'^'^-tion 

MonSm'';.' o/ 'the  'lIlil^twaTlt  '''"''l  'T^'^'^''''  "  '^«""°'- '«  Commander 
him  of  hi.  Lntion  ;7Et  the  im  rir„  i'  '^T^u"'  ^""  ^™"'='''^"'  """'■^'"6 
if  his  force  was  sutHciem  to  dol  ™  aS  p"'"""^'  "'"^  ^'1'"^'"-'  ^^""^ 
the  uppor  portion  „f  the  territory  O^f./  "  ^"^^n^'-^co  and  cisewhore  in 
Montyrome'ry,  at  the  head  of  Stv ^rilors  ""['"""•  "'^  '*!'  ">'''"''  Commander 
American  fhi.r  ;„  ifae  „„hlir  !mmr5.  "'  -narmes,  landed  and  hoiMied  the 

l'ortsm,.uih.  =  A  v.d  J  teer  Xr'o"  AmP  '"'"'%"'  '.^«"'y-"»e  ^""-^  <>.,„.  the 
organ:..d  for  the  delJnce  of  S^pla";  ''"   ^°'"^"'^"   ^"^  imn.ediately 

wa"?.:i^td'rJ'Vau5fhetChl'^  Commander  Montgomery  to  Sonom. 
gar.-ison.      The   U  uted  L\lTt        '  ^  ''^  ««'t..sfac.ion  from  the  revolutionary 

P«..y  of  dragoon^  vo  "  u^K.  t  e  ^^i""'"1''  • '"'  "^'^^'^"'^  '«  "^^""''^'^  «  «'™- 
the  coHntry^„d  kee^  e  comZ  fc.i  j  : """'  ^'"'""*  "".  ^''"^«'  '"  f«<onnoi,re 
northern  pLtH  in  i '0!:^?.  '      "  A  JhL  rr^On^  "'"'  "'^.  '"?- 

session  of   hfi  is      ,  w  thou    ir'  v'"™  '^u'""  ^""'"'""'y.  '^-'d  t..ken  pos-' 

.i.ot  iio,h  ,„r.i.  rtd^,t\,Tn::.!;rrrt''df^"  '^"'"^  "''^'"'""" 

v-ant  for  tho  iriiu«,i  vi?.,„       •     ..        "y""'"^'^' •^'""   '^''»"'  »n"<"l  m  the  L^ 
SSved  It  S^,,™i,.'^S^'t'  ^'"  ''"'"""«.  '«"ving  Cm.  S,o<.kton.  who  iS 

i<uiueu.aioiy  atier,  the  Cyano,  Com.  Dapaui,  with  Capi.  Fretiiont 
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and  'olnnteers  on  board,  sailed  for  San  Diego,  and  the  frigate  Congrcfl.s,  Ciini 
Stockton,  sailed  for  ,San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Loh  Angeles,  the  then  rapital  of 
California.  The  friorate  Savannah  remained  at  Monterey,  and  tlic  sloop  Ports- 
mouth  at  San  Francisco. 

"  Gen.  Castro  in  the  mean  time  had  formed  a  junction  at  Santa  Barbara  with 
Gov.  J'io  Pico,  thi'ir  joint  forces  numbering  about  six  hundred.  From  Santo 
Barbara  they  marched  to  Los  Angelos,  arriving  at  that  place  early  in  Augu.st 
Capt.  Fremont  with  the  volunteers  landed  at  San  Diego  about  the  same  time. 
San  Diego  is  130  miles  south  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Com.  Stockton  landed  his 
force  of  marines  and  sailors  from  the  Congress  at  San  I'edro.  Com.  Stockton 
marched  immediately  towards  Los  Angeles,  hauling  his  artillery  with  oxen. 
As  he  approached  the  camp  of  the  enemy  on  the  Mesa,  they  fled  with  precipita- 
tion, and  without  making  any  resistance.  The  Commodore  marclicd  into  the 
city  of  Angjls  and  took  possession  of  it  t>nd  the  public  property  without  oppo- 
sition. Capt.  Fremont,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  horses,  did  not 
arrive  at  Los  Angeles  until  several  days  after  the  occupation  of  the  town  by 
Com.  Sidckton.     Castro,  with  a  few  followers,  fled  to  Sonora. 

"  On  ihj  seventeenth  of  August  Com.  Stockton  issued  a  prorlnmation  declar- 
ing  California  in  the  full  and  peaceable  possession  of  the  United  Slates,  and 
autliorizing  and  requesting  the  election  of  civil  officeis  throughout  the  coun 
try." 

This  rapid  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  important  conquests 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  brings  us  to  the  16Lh  of  August,  1846;  and  from 
that  timj  until  the  discovery  of  the  gold  nothing  occurred  in  the  new  territory 
of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy  n  place  in  our  already  crowded  pawes.  We, 
therefore,  pass  at  once  to  the  subject  of  the  climate  and  soil  and  tlie  mineral 
wealth  of  California. 

No  climate  in  the  world  (says  JTr.  Theodore  T.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Sights  in 
the  Gold  Regions  and  Scenes  by  (he  Way,")  can  be  mora  h  aliliy,  and  as  a 
general  rule,  more  unpleasant  than  that  of  the  coast.  The  winter,  wh  n  iho 
■Jtrnthean  galos  prevail,  is  probably  the  least  disagreeable  season,  but  the  last 
winter,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  The  8"asons  are 
irregular,  the  period  proper  of  rain  being  from  November  to  Af  <  inclusive, 
but  in  some  years  it  falls  very  abimdantly,  in  others  very  sparingly,  while  sev- 
"ral  consecutive  seasons  have  been  known  to  elapse  with  scarcely  any  rain. 

"  The  sruthern  part  of  Upper  California,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  great 
westernmost  chain  of  mountains,  is  very  hot  and  dry,  except  during  a  short  time 
in  winter.  JVirther  north  the  wet  soason  increases  in  length,  and  aboiu  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  the  rains  are  almost  constant  from  N<)vember  to  April,  the 
earih  b,Mng  moistened  during  the  remainder  of  the  year  by  heavy  dews  and  foirs. 
Snow  and  ice  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  but 
never  further  south,  except  on  the  mountain  tops.  The  whole  of  Catilbrnia  is, 
however,  subject  lo  long  droughts."  Heavy  rains  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
.  two  years  without  any  is  no<  unusual;  notwithstanding  which,  vegetation  does 
not  mff:r  to  the  extent  that  might  ba  interred,  because,  in  the  rirst  place,  many 
small  streams  descend  from  the  mountain  ranges,  supplying  the  means  of  b<ptb 
natural  and  artificial  irrigation;  and  naxt,  that  the  country  mar  the  coast  is 
favored  with  a  diurnal  land  and  sea  breeze,  and  from  the  compararively  low 
tem(Kjrature  of  the  sea,  the  latter  is  always  in  summer  accompanied  with  fogs 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  night,  and  wliic  i  are  dissipated  by  the  morning's  sun, 
but  sorve  to  moisten  the  pastures  and  n  lurish  a  somewhat  peculiar  vegetation, 
abouniling  in  beautiful  flowers. 

Among  the  valleys  of  Ujiper  California  are  many  streams,  some  of  which  dii^ 
charge  large  quantities  of  water  in  the  r.iiny  season ;  but  no  river  is  know.i  to 
flow  through  the  maritime  ridge  of  mountains  from  the  interior  to  the  I'ucific, 
except  perhaps  the  Sacramento,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  though 
•"■veral  are  thus  represented  on  the  maps.  The  valleys  thus  wut  red  afford 
•  -andant  pasturage  lor  cattle,  with  wltich  ifioy  are  covered;  Cuhlornia,  however 
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California  (concludes  Mr.  Johnson)  is  adapted  by  nature  rather  fnr  »  ,rr«,in.. 

~V.1!;.n?h  )^^"«'"' of/he  country  is  now  ascertained  beyond  dispute  to  be 
Lrreater  than  ihat  of  any  known  part  of  the  world.  The  discoveries  of  mM  «n 
far  as  they  huv*  progressed,  reve'al  supplies  of  the  prelns  mS  InexhSlhU 
for  many  yoars,  and  it  is  believed  they'a're  yet  only  E^'^ve      '  '"''^'''*"'*"'^'« 

.rTd[;';ij';:  i^t"-  """  *'"  """■  *■=  "•  '"^'^"^  ">"'■  "-""U  w^ 

Se^hf  !''''■  lT"T  ."'^  !'''  '"■"P^'"'y  °"  ^'"'^h.it  is  si.ua.ed  eTdoavo red  to  sei 
asiJe  the  validity  o(  the  derumncemenl,  but  whether  on  tenable  grounds  or  o?hor 
w  He  we  know  not.     At  this  mine,  by  the  en.ployn.ent  of  a  S    numbed  li 
r.bon>r.s  and  tvvo  common  iron  kettles  for  smdiing,  they  have  nl"  ad  vloUl 

Ktrp:i,!;:/r=- 

No  on  y  wtll  „s  present  usefulness  in  the  arts  be  indoHni  l^-eT.  nd  °d  Td  i? 

Sr    n'^Ni;":o'ci;:n"L"d''[>""rL  '''  ^'-^  ^^'^-'^  mfnesof  goli'aS 
av:ii;b!:N,y  ira^VlSi^n  "'  '^""'  '"'"'°  unproductive,  will  now  L  made 
The  following  description  of  the  gold  regions  we  copy  fron  the  admirahlP 
CatifSt. ''"""'"^'  ""''  °'  ^^"  Walter'colton.  e,ufJeiTTit"vZt     . 

thoTlIor^Tf'''j''li""'  Y,'"''''  •'^*'"""'"'  ,''«^P"«'t«  <^f  «>'fficient  richness  to  reward 
ho,  '■,rS'"'^  ^.em  IS.  strongly  defined  by  nature.     It  lies  alon/ il  e 

oot  hills  „(  the  Sierra  Nevada-a  mouniain  range      nning  nearly  nan  I  lei  vvS 

the-coast-nnd  extends  on  theso  hills  about  Hvel.u vd  mil^  orti  a  u^    ou  h 

by  0.1,  y  or  forty  east  and  west  Frotn  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  a  I  "e  nt  mber 
01  8  reams  issue  which  cut  their  channels  through  those  hil  s  a  ml  r  i  "uh 
pr.a  er  or  l.ss  yolume-to  the  Sacramento  an.l  San  Joaquin  ri ve  .      '  V 1  r  1- 

rinr:i'''4''-  """*••  ""*'  ^T'^^  '*"""'  ^^^^  hundrelnd  h'y  n.ilis.  e„  S 
tself  into  he  Su.sun.  or  upper  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The  San  Joan  , in  rizcl 
m  the  south  and  flowing  north  two  hundred  miles,  dis.lmrgos  itself  in  to  The 
same  l«,y  The  source  of  the  San  Joaquin  i«  a  narrow  lake  lying  sti  1  uriK 
bouih  and  PMetuiing  in  that  direction  about  eiohy  miles  n  luriner 

...„'  J'";,^";'"'"''7l''c,''  ''"'"k  into  liiese  rivers^fnu.  the  Sierra  Nevada  oro  from 
UU.  to  ih  rty  miles  distant  (rom  each  other.  They  commence  with  Feaihe™ 
nver  on  iho  north   u.d  e«u  with  the  rive.  «ev8  on  the  south.     They  mZ 
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numerous  tributaries;  are  rapid  and  wild  on  the  mountain  !^  o|)cs,  and  become 
more  tranquil  und  tame  as  they  debouch  upon  the  plain.  Still  their  serpentine 
waiei-8,  Hashing  up  among  ih.-  trees  which  shadow  their  ciiannels,  give  a  pic- 
turesque feature  to  the  landscape,  and  relieve  it  of  that  monotony  which  would 
otherwise  fuiijrue  the  eye.  But  very  few  of  these  rivers  have  suthcient  depth 
and  regularity  to  render  them  navigable.  Their  sudden  b;mds,  (alls,  and 
shallows  would  puzzle  even  an  Indian  canoe,  and  strand  any  boat  of  sulficient 
draff  to  warrant  tha  agency  of  steam. 

"The  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  are  confined  mainly  to  the  banks  and  bars  of 
these  mountain  streams,  and  tlie  channelb  of  the  gorges  which  intersect  them, 
and  through  which  the  streams  are  forced  when  swollen  by  the  winter  rains! 
In  the  hills  and  table-lands,  which  occupy  the  intervals  between  these  currents 
and  gorges,  no  alluvial  de|)osits  have  been  found.  Here  and  there  a  few  de- 
tached pieces  have  been  discovered,  forming  an  exception  to  some  general  law 
by  which  th^  uplands  have  been  deprived  of  their  surface  treasures.  The  con- 
clusion at  which  I  have  arrived,  after  dnya  and  weeks  of  patient  research,  and  a 
thousand  inquiries  made  of  others,  is,  that  the  alluvial  deposits  of  gold  in 
Californi:i  are  mainly  confined  to  the  banks  and  bars  of  hei'  streams,  and  the 
ravines  which  intersect  them.  The  only  material  exception  to  this  general  law 
it  found  in  those  intervening  deposits,  from  which  the  streams  have  been 
diverted  by  some  local  cause,  or  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Aside  from  these 
no  surface  gold  to  any  extent  has  been  found  on  the  table-lands  or  plains! 
Even  the  banks  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin,  stretching  a  distance  of 
five  hundred  miles  through  their  valleys,  have  not  yielded  an  ounce.  The 
.mountain  streams,  long  before  they  discharge  themselves  into  these  rivers, 
deposit  their  precious  treasures.  They  contribute  their  waters,  but  not  their 
gold.  Like  cunning  miners,  they  have  stowed  this  away,  and  no  enchantment 
can  make  thc-m  whisper  of  its  whereabouts.  If  you  would  find  it,  you  must 
hunt  for  it  as  for  hid  treasures." 

The  same  author  says  of  the  gold-bearing  quartz  rocks  recently  discovered  : 
"  The  surface  gold  in  California  will  in  a  few  years  ba  measurably  exhausted ; 
the  occasional  discovery  of  njw  deposits  cannot  long  postpone  such  a  result; 
nor  will  it  be  delayed  for  any  great  numbor  of  years,  by  any  more  scientitic  and 
thorough  method  of  securing  the  treasure.  California  will  prove  no  exception 
in  these  respects  to  other  sections  of  the  globe  where  surface  gold  has  been 
found.  The  great  question  is,  will  her  mountains  be  exhausted  with  her 
streams  and  valleys?  Will  her  rock  gold  give  out  with  her  alluvial  deposits  i 
The  gold-baaririg  quartz  is  the  sheet-anchor  at  which  the  whole  argosy  riiles, 
if  this  parts,  your  golden  craft  goes  to  frajrments. 

"  VVIii'ii  an  old  Sonoranian  told  me  in  the  mines  that  the  quartz  swelled  out 
the  gold,  all  the  young  savans  around  laughed  at  the  old  man's  stupidity  ;  and 
I  must  say  the  perspiraiinn  part  of  the  business  rather  Btaggerod  my  credulity, 
which  has  some  compass,  where  there  are  no  laws  to  guidi^one.  But  the  old 
digger  was  nearer  the  truth  than  many  who  have  more  felicitous  terms  in  which 
to  express  lii'Mr  theories.  Though  the  gold  may  not  ooze  from  the  quartz  as 
water  drips  from  a  rock,  yet  it  is  there,  and  often  beads  from  the  surface  like  a 
tear  that  has  lost  its  way  among  the  dimples  of  a  lady's  cheek.  In  other  in- 
stances it  shows  itself  only  in  fine  veins;  and  in  others  still,  is  wliolly  con- 
ceal -d  from  the  naked  eye,  and  even  eludes  the  optical  instrument;  but  when 
reduced  to  powder  with  the  quartz,  flies  to  the  embrace  of  quicksilver,  and  take* 
a  virgin  shap?,  massive  and  rich.  The  specimens  of  quartz  which  have  been 
subjected  to  experiment,  have  yielded  from  one  to  three  dollars  the  pound. 
These  specimens  were  gathered  at  different  points,  in  the  foot  rangwof  the 
fiierra  Nevada,  and  are  deemed  only  a  fair  average  of  llie  yield  thai  may  be 
derived  from  the  quartz. 

The  gold  rocks  of  Georgia  and  Virginia  yield,  on  an  averag'^,  less  than  half 
T  cent  to  the  pound,  and  yet  the  profits  are  sufficient  to  justify  deep  mining 
VViiui,  liieu,  must  be  the  profits  of  workii:2  a  rock  whjch  lies  near  the  surface, 
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and  which  yields  over  a  dollar  to  the  pound!  The  result  staffgers  credu.nv 
Julon  Th,u  ';/!'"S^^'-"'"  '^'  weaknen.  of  faith  in  the  moS'onable  ii^^ 
suasion,  thai  the  -specimens  tested  aro  richer  than  the  average  of  the  veins  ani 
quarne.  which  remain  And  yet  the  poorest  specimen.  wS  ^  cas'i  J  b.ow 
oHhe  sledge  has  knocked  from  the  sunlit  ,,.-.k,  has  seemingly  more  gold  inIS 
shadow,  than  the  rock  unhouseled  from  its  mine  in  ViraiL  benSth  fort? 
fathoms  of  darkness.     The  only  real  defence  for  our  increduli  \r  lio^"n     e  P  ? 

localities.  And  ye  Air.  Wright,  our  T.o-mDer  of  congress  from  California  who 
has  traversed  ,he  slopes  of  the  Siena,  collected  more  Vcimens,  and  made  W^ 
experiments  than  any  other  individual,  is  sanguine  in  the  opinion  Urn  the  3 
beanng  ,,uar.z  occupies  a  broad  continuous  vein  through  th£  entire  e.tent  of  ihe 

coincWes.  bull  such  a  wide  departure  in  nature  from  all  her  known  lawroT 
capricious  inipulses  in  the  distribution  of  gold,  leaps  beyond  my  beUef  7n  n« 
other  pan  of  her  wide  domain  has  she  deposited  in  the  quartz  rock  a  proportion 

diffiS  'loTl-'""  r*'"?'  ^''1^  '°  compensate  the  hardy  miner  3k "s 
difficult  to  believe,  hat  with  all   her  affection  for  California,  she  has  been  so 

tCr  •  f  1'"  '"r  f^-  '  'VP^'r  '^'  ™i"bow-interwoven  coat  beltowed  by 
the  partial  love  of  the  patriarch  on  his  favorite  child  ^ 

"When  a  simple  swi.in  saw  a  necromancer  break  a  cocoanut  shell  and  let 
wLr  „?  fT  ":r'y  ^'''^'''  '>t'-«"^»^ked,  .here  was  no  doubt  the  youn'  birds 
K  cl;  d  tt'"ln  f  T""k'"  '  ^"'  ^^n"'  P""'^*^  '"'"  ^^«^'  '«  l'""^^-  how  The  old 
«n,r.f„i  ^  "  '°  \^K^SP-  ^"'  "  '^^^P^'  P"2zle  with  me  is,  that  each 
And  Jet\vT.r«ll''  .°"  "'t"  ^"  "^"L"  ''''^  '*^°"'''  ^"^«  '^  "««'  of  canaries  i„5t. 
,^.  PsMn  pL  If  ..  ''^  '^f^^'^  doubts  and  dismal  dissuasives,  were  i  going  to 
aiTsmmpers  «P'^'^"''^""»«'  "X  '"klings  would  turn  strongly  to  qulrtz 

»  But  I  would  send  out  no  machinery  which  should  have  a  piece  in  it  wcirrh- 
.ng  over  seventy  or  eighty  pounds:  no  other  can  be  taken  tlmmgh  he  gZ^es 
and  over  the  acclivities  to  the  lofty  steeps  where  the  q.iartz  exists.  The  £ 
chmery  which  can  be  readily  taken  .0  the  mines  in  Virginia,  would  cos  a  for- 
tune m  Its  transportation  to  the  propor  localities  in  California.  The  heaviest 
c..p. talist  vvoulJ  hnd  himself  swan.pad  b.fore  he  got  to  Nvr,rk.     Every  piece 

whe  e  L  1  it-ri  "7  "''"'"""^  ^!''^*•^«  "^•■'"  *=«"  '»^'-'"y  '^"'^  himself  Jp.'^and 
bLshl  h.  L'  •'  '^^'«"  ^;"''P«"t'^  7  the  strength  of  the  fibres  which  twine  the 
bush  to  the  hssures  of  the  rock.     Jt  should  be  so  light  as  to  render  its  removal 

S;e?:sr''A'lrr'  ^"^^IT'  ^f '^  P^»c>icable,'without  involving  a  niinou 
expense.     A  machine  wielding  the  force  of  one  man,  and  stamping  on  the  spot, 
will  be  more  productive  than  a  forty-horse  power  working  at  a  distant     A 
the  transprtaiion  must  be  done  byhiuid,  for  no  animal  can  subsist  ain^L  The 
steeps  where  the  qu.rrz  prevail.     Watch  the  eagle  as  he  soars  to  the  hi.h  ciS 
with  a  writhing  snnke  in  his  beak,  and  then  slize  your  lij-ht  machinery  and 
pursue  1,1s  track.     But,  chained  to  a  heavy  engine,  /.„  would  make    St  as 
ISLTSwIkS,.""'  """'""'"  '"'  "•'^'^  '''  taloii  driven  into  the  back  of  . 
The  history  in  detail  of  the  settlement  and  organization  of  the  new  state,  its 
convention,  adoption  of  constitution  excluding  slavery,  &c.,  &c.,  offer  them- 
selves  to  our  pen;  but  we  must  forbear-merely  referring  the  reader  to  tht 
STrnia    '■"''      "'"'"•'''^'"^  ^'^"^^^  °^-     *'«'  ^he  present  we  must  bid  adieu  K 

VVe  feel  sure  that  we  can  give  our  readers,  in  this  the  closing  portion  of  oui 
u-ork,  n.;.|.ing  so  acceptable  as  a  series  of  brief,  graphic,  and  reliablo  niciu  bs  cf 
California  .;,.  ./  ,,  and  has  become  under  the  effects  ol  the  gold  discmery,  and 
the  couHPqupnt  Anglo-American  emigration  into  its  territories.  In  ihis  rwrt  t.f 
our  lulMirs  we  ack.Kwledge  our  excluMve  indebtedness  to  the  admirable  work  of 
Mr.  Colton  "  Ihree  Years  in  Cal.fornia,';  published  by  A,  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
*vhi<-h  wo  have  already  referred  to  and  quoted  from.    "California,"  s-iys  Mr 
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Collon  «  wili  bo  no  more  what  she  ha»  been.  The  evenU  of  a  few  yr  are  have 
carried  her  through  the  progressive  changes  of  a  century.  She  has  sprung  at 
once  fium  the  shackles  of  colonial  servitude  to  all  the  advantages  and  dignitiea 
of  a  soveieign  state. 

"  Hor  emigrants  are  rushing  from  every  continent  and  isle ;  they  crest  every 
mountain,  they  cover  every  sea ;  they  sweep  in  like  a  cloud  from  the  Pacific, 
they  roll  down  like  a  torrent  from  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  They 
crowd  to  her  bosom  to  gather  gold ;  their  hammers  and  drills,  their  mattocks 
and  spades  divert  the  deep  stream,  and  are  echoed  from  a  thousand  cavemed 
hilis ;  the  level  plain,  the  soaring  clilf  and  wombed  mountain,  give  up  their 
giowing  treasures.  But  the  gills  of  nature  here  are  not  conhned  to  her 
sparkling  sands  and  veined  rocks,  they  extend  to  the  productive  forces  of  her 
soil ;  they  lie  along  her  water-courses,  through  her  verdant  valleys,  and  wave 
in  her  gulden  grain;  they  reel  in  her  vintage,  they  blush  in  her  fruits, while 
her  b^ft  zephyrs,  as  they  float  the  landscape,  scatter  perfume  from  their  * 
odorous  wings. 

"But  with  all  these  gifts  disease  is  here  with  its  pale  victims,  and  sorrow 
with  its  willow-wove  shrine.  There  is  no  land  less  relieved  by  the  smiles  and 
Boothing  cares  of  woman.  If  Eden  with  its  ambrosial  fruits  and  guiltless  joys 
was  still  sad  till  the  voice  of  woman  mingled  with  its  melodies,  California,  with 
all  her  treasured  hills  and  streams,  must  oe  cheerless  till  she  fuels  *he  presence 
of  the  same  enchantress.  It  is  woman  alone  that  can  make  a  home  for  the 
human  heart,  and  evoke  from  the  recesses  of  nature  the  bright  and  beautiful  • 
where  her  footsteps  light,  the  freshest  flowers  spring;  where  her  voice  swells, 
the  softest  echoes  wake  :  her  smiles  garland  the  domestic  heanh ;  her  sympathy 
melts  through  the  deepest  folds  of  grief;  her  love  clothes  the  earth  with  light. 
When  night  invests  the  heaven,  when  the  soft  pleiads  in  their  ttorm-rocked 
cradle  sleep,  and  the  sentinel  stars  on  •leir  watch-towers  wane  dim,  her  vigil 
flame  still  pours  its  faithful  beam,  still  struggles  with  the  encroaching  darkness 
till  the  day-spring  and  the  shadows  floe  away.  Of  all  these  sources  of  soloce 
and  hope  multitudes  in  California  are  now  bereft;  but  the  ties  of  kindred,  the 
quick-winged  ship,  and  the  steed  of  flame,  on  his  iron-paved  track,  will  soon 
secure  them  these  priceless  gifts.  The  miner,  returning  from  his  toil,  will  yet 
half  forget  the  labors  of  the  day  in  the  greetings  of  his  home  : 

*"  At  length  hii  lonely  c(>t  apiienra  in  view, 
.  Heiiwith  the  slielU'rot'iiii  iufe«l  tree; 

Th'  MX|i«Glniil  lew  ikinfn,  Uxlilliii',  Miicher  thro' 

Tu  intwl  theirilml,  wi' ilichlcrin  iiiiiw  wi' Kluo. 
Hi*  wet-  hit  iii:(l(s  liliiiliiii'  boniiily, 

HiK  cleiiii  hHiirth-Maiif,  hi*  lltritly  wifie'i  unite, 
ThH  liii|>iiii(  iiil'Hnt  iirutliiiiK  on  M»  ttiHW, 

IXhw  m'  tiiH  WKHry  eurklnvc  uiiru*  buKiiile, 
Ad'  mukea  him  quite  I'urijui  hli  labur  >ii'  till  toll'"  j^ 

The  following  description  of  a  rain  in  California  wilt  give  one  some  idea  ot 
the  peculiar  climate  of  that  region : — "  We  have  hud  at  last  fNoveinb  'r  30)  a  true 
specimen  of  California  showers.  The  wind  blew  a  gale  from  the  south.  Cloud 
on  cloud  was  piled  into  the  Kenith,  till  the  whole  dome  of  heaven  was  tilled 
with  subtiaiitial  darkness.  The  earth  luv  in  an  eclipse.  A  few  heavy  rolls  of 
thunder,  and  the  rain  fell  in  Uirrents;  it  lasted  twelve  hours.  Every  roof  ond 
frowning  clifl*  became  a  cascade.  iWn  each  ravine  rolled  an  exiiliing  tme. 
The  ai)iiatic  bird  dashed  onward  in  its  foam  to  the  sea.  Suddenly  the  wind' 
Vdered  into  the  west,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  sky  wos  without  n  cloud. 
Field  and  forest  flashed  out  in  the  splendors  of  the  sun ;  and  on  the  soft  wind 
came  ansluis  of  music  from  the  wild-wood.  Instead  of  bleak  November,  you 
ivould  have  said : 

■• '  Fairer  nnd  liriiehter  apretuti  the  mign  oT  May ; 
Tliit  IrHiWHii  uf  the  wtHitlii 
^'lUi  the  tiKlil  ilHltyiiiu  <il  the  weal  wlad  plajri 
And  Ihti  liiil  hhininic  flinNli, 
A*  |<lmlly  (u  tlii'ir  kimI  llify  riui, 
llsu  UiO  rvluruluit  lun. '" 
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rewSwei'nl:  ^"n^'S^Zt  7^1^''''^  '?  '^''^^'^  «-'"  -"ths-a 

forts  of  a  winter^  ston..  in  mhS  i  mS  .TllU  ,  nlJ^  k"  *^f  '*''H'n«  <li'«o'^- 
southern  quarter,  and  is  consequen  yTaVm  In^Sshir  t  i* l" ''  '^  *'"'"  " 
continuous  ;  it  pays  its  visits  lik(>  »  LAinin^,.i  '^®"**'?'"?-  "  >»  by  no  hieanh 
keep  up  the  affeSn    at^Hike  theiinrK  •°'''''~r^'']"^  «"««=*^n<  t" 

fairVe  by  the  side"  o^^r^^l'^:  iTr'^ZSe^H  t'T'^!'  '"""'  ''^^ 
wj-ere^the  .eaf  never  withers,  and  wher^  Z  sT^^ffe.t  iSlTufr 

to  Unf,!,  our  i.ighi','rep»e^'    "  "'""■  *"■  '"'»«'  ''°""  »°  ll>«  "'Hi  ■(fin 

heave,,  ,n  hm  dro.mH,  can  wantonly  profane  iu  .mrir  '        '           ^°  *'"'*  °' 
MONOAV,  Oct.  a.     I  wen,  among  the  gold^l^gers  ;  found  half  .  do..n  at 
le,  teariiiff  up  tho  boim  ami  imm  ik..i,  i, „  1.. 


t!,«  bottoni  of    ho  mvinP  7««,  .         **  ^e  pia^Jipgers  ;  found  half  a  doK^n  at 


HenoBtli  those 
, and  ti.„  ^„ «^  , 

P.K,I  ..ear  by,  and  washed  out     The"  li^i;!;;  ;=);:.; hli.ri^^ri:^ 
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whirled  violently  back  und  forth  through  half  a  circle,  and  pitched  thU  way  and 
jhat  «iifhdi<nily  to  ilirow  off'  the  earth  and  water,  while  tho  gold  Hottien  lo  Ujo 
bottom.  The  process  is  extremely  laborious,  and  taxes  tho  entire  muscles  of 
the  frame.  In  its  effect  it  is  more  like  swinginff  a  scyths  than  any  work  I 
ever  atiflmpted. 

••  Not  having  much  relish  for  the  bogs  and  mud,  I  procured  a  light  crowbar 
and  went  to  splitting  the  slate*rocks  which  project  into  tho  ravine.  I  found 
between  the  layers,  which  were  not  perfectly  closed,  particles  of  gold,  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  small  and  delicate  scales  of  a  tish.  I'linsa  were  easily 
Acraped  from  the  slate  by  a  hunter's  knife,  and  readily  seimraioil  in  the  wash- 
bowl from  all  foreign  subtttanees.  The  layers  In  which  they  wi-n-  found  gen- 
erally iiiclined  from  a  vortical  or  horizotJtal  position,  and  formed  un  acute  angle 
with  the  bnnk  of  the  ravine,  in  the  direction  of  tho  current.  In  tlie  reverse  of 
this  position,  and  whore  the  inclination  was  with  the  cnrrcnt,  thpy  rarely  con- 
iftined  any  gold.  The  Inforonoe  would  seem  to  be,  that  these  deposits  are 
nmde  bv  the  currenU  when  swelled  by  the  winter  rains,  and  poured  in  a  rushing 
:ide  down  these  channels.  It  is  only  the  most  rapid  streatn  that  can  carry  this 
treasure,  and  even  that  must  soon  resign  it  to  somr  eddy,  or  the  rock  that  paves 
its  footsteps.  ,  •  "^ 

"  There  are  about  seventy  persons  at  work  in  this  ravine,  and  all  within  a 
few  yards  of  each  other.  They  average  about  one  ounce  per  dioin  each.  They 
who  get  less  are  discontented,  and  lliev  who  got  more  are  not  aaiisfiod.  Every 
day  briugs  in  some  fresh  report  of  richer  discoveries  in  some  quarter  not  far 
remote,  and  the  diggers  are  constantly  kept  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement 
« »no  woman,  a  Sonoranian,  who  was  washing  here,  finding  ot  the  bottom  of  her 
bowl  only  the  amount  of  a  half  a  dollar  or  so,  husled  it  bock  again  into  tho 
water,  sihI  straightening  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  strode  off  with  the  indig. 
nnnt  air  of  one  who  naels  himself  insulted.  Poor  woman !  how  little  thou 
knowest  of  those  patient  females,  who,  in  our  large  cities,  make  a  shirt  or  vest 
for  ten  cents !  Were  an  ounce  of  diamonds  to  furi  into  one  of  our  hands  every 
day,  wo  should  hold  out  the  other  just  as  eagor  and  impatient  as  if  its  fellow 
wore  empty.  Such  is  human  nature ;  and  a  miserable  thing  it  is,  too,  especially 
when  touchod  with  the  gold  fever. 

"  Tuesday,  Oct.  3.  We  parted  to^ay  with  the  society  of  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Simmons :  they  wore  on  a  tour  of  observation ;  wore  bound  to  Sutter's 
Port,  and  availed  themselves  of  tho  com|)any  of  Gov.  Mason  and  Cnpt.  Sherman, 
who  wore  going  in  the  same  direction;  miv  ihoy  have  an  agroeiiblH  journoy, 
and  each  hnd  a  lump  of  0iA,  as  big  as  Vulcan's  anvil.  We  ordered  up  our 
owr  horses,  packed  our  mules,  and  started  for  a  ravine  some  seven  miles  dis- 
tan*.  Our  pih  lay  over  the  spur  of  a  mountain  so  rugged  and  steep  that  we 
were  obliged  to  dismount.  The  soaring  masses  were  pTied  around  us  in  the 
wildest  sublimity,  presenting  those  thunder-scarred  fronts  which  the  volcano 
in  its  terrilio  energy  throws  into  the  eyo  of  the  sun.  You  had  a  dim  persua- 
sion that  some  fearful  charm,  some  unseen  treasure  lurked  in  the  Kuniess 
recesses  of  itioae  stupendous  piles  ;  and  so  it  seemed,  for  out  walked  a  grizzly 
b?ar  from  «  mountain  gorge,  and  fixed  his  burning  eyes  stead fusily  on  us. 
Not  being  certain  of  our  rifles,  as  we  had  not  used  thein  for  several  days,  we 
deemed  prudence  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  gave  the  old  monarch  of  ilie 
woods  a  pretty  wide  berth. 

•  Wo  examined  aeveral  apoto  on  our  route  for  gold,  but  found  none,  e'th«r  on 
the  taWe-rock  or  in  the  channels  of  the  mountain  streams.  If  it  ever  existed 
Uiere,  it  had  been  swept  below,  or  remained  in  the  veins  of  the  rock  beyond 
the  rach  of  pickaxe  and  spade.  On  tho  plain  we  fell  in  with  the  camp  or  Jilr. 
Murphy,  who  invited  us  into  his  tent,  and  set  before  us  rui'reshmenis  that  would 
have  graced  a  scene  less  wild  than  this.  His  tent  is  pitched  in  tlie*ntidst  of  a 
iMnatl  iritsi  o(  wild  iiidiaus  who  gather  grid  for  him,  and  receive  in  recnm  pro- 
»i-*ions  Slid  blankets.  He  knocks  down  two  bullocks  a  dny  to  furnish  them 
frith  meat.    Though  never  bafore  within  the  wake  of  civilization,  they  roapcci 
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»onul  attractions,  amJ  full  Zhat^«^i^„/.^■''  ^?,"g  '^°""'"  »'<■  """"y  per- 
of  the  W.X..IH.  Sho  in  the  q.  eei  of  Z  Ti'"'!.  *^'''?.^  """'»'"•  '"'^ "«  H«ff«« 
air  of  one  on  whom  «u  KHota  as  !  nLH^^""**  """""  "T^^  "^"^  ^'"h  'he 
and  of  which  «he  «eem»  thHerconVlo^t''''''  ^"'"^  "'^'""  *'"«*•  *"  ^•«' 

whidirSet*waSe;Anrf^J!^'lTP^^  f«  In  a  broad  ravine  thrt)uirh 

The  HounlS  thS  crowbar  and  Dlck''';;l''"\^'t^"°"'  T' '^  goW-lTgeS 
echoed  from  a  thousand  cliffH-whSeH.«h.^^  r^^°  °'  '^^'^'  ^'  '«=*.*«> 
breeze  to  minirle  wkh  the  Sirkin!  ir  «  .  *""  "^^  '''"""''  ^"'«'"'  '""«  o^on  the 
thi«  inlruHion'^into  ?heTr  Sd?  t1  rvl"  M  ^"^  "'  '"«"'"y  '•y«« 
trembhng  i„  Htono,  a.  the  CduUbroke  imo  RZ.''''n^f'i;-  T"  pV"''"*« 
digger*  about  the  wolves  ;  iUs  enough  fo/^Kf'  .  "*"  'r**  '^""'^  »'•«  g»W- 
tain*  gold  ;  and  it  mult  b^  duff  om?h%!hV''*'"  J°  '*!"'^  '^"  ""«  ™vi.«,  con- 
If  you  want  to  findTt'n  preif ed  to  Jtol  K  ""V  '•'"'"^'  ^"•'"h. 

priHon,  go  nn.ong  the  ^l53,W  '""""'"'^  '^'■*"'^'*'  °''  ^«  ^"f^^"^ 

obZJ^S^^^^  -re  gone.  .„j       h.^^  been 

beef,  which  i.  thTrte«h  of  tre  tuSilnntTnV"  ^F^  except  ^ed. 
aim  to  dry,  and  which  has  about  «.mlu"  •"  ','""8^"'  ■"<•  ''""K  "P  »n  the 
In  .he  wind  fmm  a  dead  tree  Bmir'"  '•"."  ".  *  "'I'P  "^  '«^'*  ^""gling 
aommhing  towards  sustaiSife  lo  a£.  wTirr*"','"''.  '""""'•''  "  ^^'"  '^^ 
yet  1  have  seen  jnen  sit  aKr  nd  it  as  if  ^we  1  nJ?  f"'*  "'^  J"""'  '*'"«•  ^nd 
Oh,  yc  thnt  lose 'your  •empSr^cau^e  Jl  "rSSt^^r.     "'""^^^^  ''■^"."^• 

upon  which  I  ventured  out  w^U?  an  sLnL.!  ?  '""^  ""''  ''*'*  "''«*"'  ''^"i 
botto,n.  But  just  a"l  had  bwered  mv  h1«  1'  ."''T't'"?  "P  ^''«  "'"•''  «'  l^* 
to  the  chin  in  water.  It  was  some  rJi J  t  h^' '^  '"'T.'  ""'^  ''°*^n  '  *«"» 
and  when  I  did  there  "arnotT  Hr?  L  !. ''°^'"®  ^'^r''^  «'*^"«'f«  myself, 
8lrea>n  reduced  the  «,|d  ?everl  .n«H  T  1'?'  "^Z-    '"'''«  «=*>"'  «f  l^e 

ward  gar,nents  but  iCse  in  wh  ichlsZ^I  I'T""'""'"'^^-  ^"'^  »'"'"K''t  no  out- 
ihom  up  in  the  sun  Tdrv  and  wind  1'  .^r,"*  ''"'/l^  ^"'^^  "nJ  hung 
But  I  WHH  not  mJre  Svace  in  mvaslt T'"^'  '"''^  1"  .'"''»"•  '"  ">>  blanket, 
soor.  p«sKed  off,  a.  d  fcodd  iS  w.Th  l.L  "  '?  '."^  '*'f' T'  'I'^is,  however, 
is  a  novelty  here  more  than  a  2  !.«'  u,^^"*  "'  "^^  •f°'''  P'""8«-  But  nothing 
head,  no  ,L  wouTd  In  to  inqui  STf'heZl'r"  '"  ."•fV""  '•""  "'  '">*«  ^5 
pocied  f„nl  play,  and  then  t  Two,  M.i-   '^""T""^  «"her,  unless  they  sus. 

oneofourlLy^VscoilSyliri^^^^^^^^^^^      '"'^  ^^««"^  ^''"  -'P"'  ^fo'« 

resembles'.^  Itpo'that'^arp^S/et'Sn*"'^*^^^^^^^  '^T  I*  "'«  ''"^'«'  ^^Icd 
It  is  nine  or  te..  fee  lonroDon  «.  n„„  T'^Ii'^'T  "^.^'"^  ^'  '"•*«"  "«  "»""'• 
end  which  is  do  od,  a  sEirSn  „«„  fourTnlh '"' -?'°^'^  'I  '''"  °""'^-  A'  "'« 
perforated  in  the  bottom  with  25?^  \T-  ^^'^  "^f?  ?"''  "'*'««"  °»"".  and 
The  earth  is  throw  imo^he  mn  itlt. '"  ^ll^"  ^'''^  '*"'  "'''«'•  "''  'ho  cradle, 
on  an  inclined  pZS.  seUn  mffin  Thi^'L'fK''"  1*'  """*  '^'  ""•"^'  *''ich  1. 
pan,  and  then  XwnhTcLTewhil«S.  ^a"^  ^^  *''*"  P"«  "'rough  the 
caught  by  elects  Stoned  TcroL^tLlln  gold,  owing  to  its  specific  gratiiy,  i. 
lodges  beUTriars  iheTa  eitt     r^  ^T"'"'  "««"«'«"> 

the  earth  and  water  to  work  suH^!^«.  v^    ""*  .'""'  "'  "ve  men  to  supplj 
gold  wa.hted  out  mul^  !,« r  ?       .».  ""•','""®  »» ""Ivantago.     The  quantity  of 
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ever  they  may  find  a  atream  or  spring.    It  can  be  purchased  now  In  the  mtm>9 

f-jr  hve  or  sue  dol  are;  a  few  months  since  it  cast  an  ounce— sixteen  doilara 

for  a  wooden  bowl!    But  I  have  seen  twenty-four  dollars  paid  for  a  box  of 

seidlitz  powders,  and  forty  dollars  for  as  many  drops  of  hiudaiium. 

"  fc>ATURDAY,  Oct.  7.  I  had  come  to  the  mines  without  a  pick,  but  this  morn- 

ing  leu  in  with  a  trader  who  had  one  for  sale ;  his  price  was  ten  dollars  in 

specie,  or  eighteen  in  gold  dust.    I  gave  him  the  specie    'Jie  pick  weighed 

about  four  pounds,  was  of  rude  manufacture,  and  without  a  handle:  but  this 

appendage  was  readily  supplied  from  the  limb  of  an  ash.     Thus  accoutred  1 

«rode  down  the  ravins,  not  doubting  but  what  I  should,  before  night    strike 

upon  some  deposit  which  would  fill  mv  pockets.    Passing  groups  who  were 

engaged  in  digging  into  this  bank  ancf  that,  I  fell  in  wUh  a  sailor,  whom  I 

recognized  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  honorable  discharged  from  the 

Savannah.    He  was  groping  about  as  if  in  quest  of  something  he  had  lost 

What  is  the  matter,  7one9  ?'  I  inquired  ;  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  gave  me  his 

rough  hand,  and  oointed  to  a  cliff  which  overhung  the  glen.     '  There,  on  that 

crag,  said  he, « I  have  been  at  work  ever  since  the  peep  of  day,  and  cot  out 

aeveml  bits  of  gold,  and  one  good  nized  lump ;  I  put  lliem  in  my  tin  oup,  when, 

•triking  away  again,  my  pick  glanced,  struck  <he  cup,  and  knocked  it,  i^ld  and 

all  ha^f-way  across  this  ravme ;  and  I  might  as  well  hunt  a  clam  in  thekcific 

M  that  gold,  though  It  was  a  jewel  of  a  piece— the  biggest  I  have  seen  here." 

Bo  ^  laid  down  my  pick,  ascended  the  cliif,  ascertained,  a«  near  as  possible,  the 

direction  in  which  the  cup  flew,  and  commenced  the  search.    Every  bunch  of 

leave8,«very  hole  audgulley  were  examined,  and  the  cup  recovered,  but  the 
gold  'Was  not  in  it.  r  >         »• « 

K..!'S*"*^".?''  }  ^'^'^1  myself  into  the  shade  of  a  scrub-oak,  and  went  to  sleep; 
but  the  gold  of  noor  Jones  gla.iced  through  my  dreams.  J  saw,  in  that  fantas- 
Uc  realm,  a  small  birch  tree,  a  bubbling  spring  at  its  root,  and  in  its  fount  a 
piece  of  gold.  I  seemed  to  know  at  the  time  it  was  only  a  dream  ;  still  the 
picture  remained  in  nriy  mind  so  clear,  so  distinct,  that  on  awakening  I  i.lenU- 
ned  at  a  glance  the  birch,  and  springing  to  its  root  found  the  little  fount,  and 
with  a  hoe  fetched  up  the  piece  of  gold  !— the  same  that  had  been  lost,  for  none 
other  could  answer  so  exactly  to  the  description  which  had  been  given  It 
weighed  about  there  ounces,  but  did  not  seem  larger  than  the  sparkiin.r  eve  of 
the  sailor  as  I  placed  it  in  his  hand.  They  may  laugh  who  wilUt  dreams,  but 
cow  and  then  some  Sibyl  leaf  floats  through  them.  I  tried  to  dream  aUn 
where  gold  might  be  found  ;  saw  plenty  of  birch  trees  and  fountains,  but  never 
discovered  an  ingot  in  either. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  9.  On  returning  to  our  camping-tree  this  afternoon,  I  found 
three  wild  Indians  quietly  squatted  in  its  shade.  They  had  been  attracted  there 
by  a  red  belt,  which  hung  from  one  of  its  limbs.  They  could  speak  only  their 
naUve  dialect,  not  a  word  of  which  could  I  underetand.  We  had  to  muko  our- 
se.ves  intelligible  by  signs.  They  wanted  to  jwirchase  the  belt,  and  each  laid 
down  a  piece  of  gold,  which  were  worth  in  the  aggregate  some  two  hundred 
do  lars  I  took  one  of  the  pieces  and  gave  the  Indian  to  whom  it  belonged  ilio 
belt,  rhey  mode  signs  for  a  piece  of  coin  ;  I  ofllired  them  an  eagle,  but  it  was 
not  what  they  wanted— a  Spanish  mill  dollar,  but  tht>y  wanted  something  small- 
or— a  hfty  cent  piece,  and  they  signified  it  would  do.  Taking  the  coin,  llioy 
B«tene(T  it  in  the  end  of  a  stick  so  as  to  expose  neariy  the  entire  circle,  and  sot 
it  up  about  forty  yards  distant.  They  then  cast  lots  by  a  bone,  which  they 
threw  into  the  air,  for  the  order  in  which  they  should  discharge  liieir  arrows. 
1  ho  one  who  had  the  firet  shot,  drew  his  long  sinewy  bow  and  misled  ;  the 
second,  he  missed  ;  the  third,  and  he  m.sned- though  the  arrow  of  each  flew  so 
near  the  coin  it  would  have  killed  a  deer  at  that  distancn.  The  second  now 
shot  first  and  grazed  the  coin  ;  then  the  third,  who  broke  his  string  and  shot 
with  the  bow  of  the  second,  but  missed  ;  and  now  the  first  took  his  turn,  ond 
•truck  the  coin,  whirling  it  off  at  a  great  distance.  The  other  two  gave  liim 
the  belt,  wha-ii  he  tied  around  bis  head  •n»»ead  of  his  blanket,  aitJ  away  thrr 
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"^Brted  over  the  hills  full  of  wild  liffl  .n,!  „i—  1      • 

««h.  They  are  «o  .horougj  y  fi^&le?  J-ffr  I**'"  '"  ""/'*=«  "^  ««'•' 
nectedwith  the  trouble  of  prVri,fffA2?h«r^  *'T  '°  "  *"""«''  «»- 
mn  «  obliged  to  be  hi.  oLZk^  Welmie  o„r  h«nT"'""  -^'^^ ''"'«  '  ^^^ 
fa  jn  a  ravine  some  four  miles  Z»«n/L    l      """Lnenchman.  it  is  true,  but  he 

he  will  keep  them  f^'m  "tmyi 'roJ'beh.S:,,!!;  'T?  2'"'  ""'•'«•  « 
be  content  to  wait  on  ourselves  Sevelaf  nf  h-  ^  ^°  ""''^  '"''"•"«•  «'«  «»»»» 
turned  thoir  horses  adrift  onXir  «  ivTl  L?^  ^"°"'  ".'  ^"'"'^  '"  ^^-^  ™vin» 
poor  thin.rs  have  not  pot  strong  h  "Zth  tcUr^t?  "!'^'"  ?f  ^'^  ^  f°'  '««'» 
"Wt  on  the  acorns  which  thev  l.h,°J  „  1  r  "*  *'^®P  '*"^™-  They  sub. 
«corched  as  the  clover  over  ScfSir,  ofS  '"^'"n°i  «^««  "  ''^^  •">«« 
men  of  the  hunger  or  thirst  of  dumb  anZt  i^T  ™"?i'-,  ^"*  what  think 
•tojcirole  of  tire  around  the  soul  ?  '  '^'""'  ""'  8°'**  f*-'""  "  throwing 

4jS?  irr':^:h  "ne  'ttbTo:rsY;aV^^°'tl!^^"  -"^  -'""""« 
Will  kindle  his  evening  fire.     Tl  Km  h„lln  .•'/•""'•-heap,  with  which  hS 

with  their  ocho,3s.  All  are  merrv  Jhni?!  ''  *.''  ^7  '='""«  '"'  «"  ^he  cUflb 
day  with  them.  Not  one  amonT  t^e  who/T/n  ''"T-  ^'"'"  ""^  '"''"""«'•  "^  'he 
supper  than  a  cake  baked  in  the  a^hes  wi  h  „  .  af'^^jPate  a  more  luxurioo. 
beef  except  in  the  case  Sf  a  net  comer  ih„"''hf  k\ 
pounds  of  buckwheat  flour;  ho  ran  h?v?« 'nZLi,  .^f-'^^L*"''  '''"'  "  f«* 
with  which  to  .rrcase  his  nan  whinh         Pf^cake.  that  is,  if  ho  has  any  thinff 

bottle  of  liqnor^,^  he  ravine  'and  «Jr'  ''"'"""•''^  ''""''"'"'•    There  is  not  I 
Every  streamlet  prea^Lrtemi^^^^^  '"V''^' »'"•»  '"  '^^r. 

eulogy  on  the  chirmed  „?..       "^  "'""°'  '^''  ''»«  wmd-stirred  pine  sings  its  «>ft 

.tan<es !     ^        ^  *°"'^®™-     """^  ™"'=h  the  marvellous  depends  on  circunJ 

.  .'i^K  S''d;LlposKlnt?r„3?ir''"''?\^*'""™"^''" «'  *-''  -^•'•»« 

hardly  make  an  impresE.  uS^ it  S  «  hJ'  ""  V"**  '""'■  ^  '^""  ''"'  he  could 
what,  my  friend,"  f  incZ  -d  "  arl  Z^      ^"^  «harp.pointed  crowbar.    "  An* 
replied,  «  A  pocket  oSd'ir  as  sSafr^'  "^  ^^l  ?".'.  "'«™'"  '"  ^^ch  he 
you  think,"  I  continufd    "  Jhat  voTwi^r  LT  T**  '•'•    .  "^"'^  *»>"  """''«. 
fe8ponded,"Do  you  see  that  blnw  1,^1      ^J  "  l*"^"'.  *''^'^'"  '^  which  he 
theVlate  rock  sta^nds  out  si  r^ud.  w  ^  „""  ""  '"^^'  f '/  "^  '^^  ""'"«'.  "hew 
«ir.  rt«/  was  the  "ovilT  bbwXt'and  h.Tr^f.'"!:"'''  1  "^^  '^«"^'«^    ^ell, 
ravine  into  this  bank,  where  I  wH  fiS  U  if  7"^  ?"?  ^"'"^  "'™'«^'  ""^"^  'J* 
him  some  half.-^razy  fdlow  anrls^H  n  .'     i "'7*'  '°"^  enough."    I  thought 
reaching  his  pocket    but^'n.fu,  "^m.-  .  "°  '''J^  '""»>'  ""  'hat  day  without 
.n»ll  pfeces,S„bli,,"  Tn  stnL    hnl^. f"'  r "'.'*  °"'  '^°  P«""<^-  "^  «"''«.  i» 
this  was  known,  fou    of  the  New  Yo,  k  J^!!  ?^  ""'  ""'»7'^«»«»-    As  Soon  s. 
Sonomnian,  and  dug  h.m  out  •  Z  Ihl  „n       ^*'™  "''"^^'"  "«^''  «'^''  "^  'he 
truders  dug  away  Sro  ,gh  ie  rSltd*    o?*?!!  '^  \"''"/  ™1'*"'-     ^he  in- 
then  quit  tKe  8poi%oSudnrthrf.rt        ^^^  ''?>''.''"'  ^«""''  "^  (foW,  and 
whicSoxistod  ^lrrS7enl^l^^^  ""'•*«  ""'^  »^''«' 

attack  on  the  bank   and  whh  hi?  1     '^^  h?weycr,  the  Sonorarnan  renewed  hia 
K7nnd  the  hy^lhei^Mum^^^^^  pick,  penetrmod 

...other  pockel  and  tooJc  ou^lZZZ.'Zl^tr  fid  o^ft^.^^i!!-'! 
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■ise  M  ttie  other.  The  volunteers  were  now  roused,  and^retumtid  to  thft  spot, 
determined  to  di^  down  the  whole  bank;  but  one  day  of  hard  work,  unrewanled 
kr  a  iiiii}fle  panicle  of  eold,  was  enough.  They  quitted  tiie  bank  in  diauniit. 
The  old  Sonoranion  told  me  it  containtHi  no  more  pockuta.  His  theory  aiwut 
Uie  bluw-hole  in  by  no  me^na  continod  to  hia  own  wild  Imagination,  a  man  by 
the  namu  of  Black,  who  ia  one  of  the  moat  auccesaful  gold  hunters  in  the 
ravine,  is  guided  in  hia  reaearchos  by  the  Hamti  seemingly  absurd  tht»>ry.  It  ia 
possible  that  theae  blow-holes,  as  thoy  are  called,  wore  the  vonia  of  volcanoes, 
peribrming  the  same  functions  as  tlioae  found  beneath  the  shaking  cone  of 
Etna. 

"Saturday,  Oct.  14.  A  party  of  seven  Americans  are  just  in  from  the 
higher  slopes  of  the  Sierra,  where  they  have  been  prospecting  for  gold.  Thoy 
|>onetraied  to  the  anow,  tearing  up  roots,  overturning  rocks,  and  draining  foun- 
tains, but  discovering  no  gold.  It  is  the  foot  range  of  the  Sierra  (hut  conutina 
th^  deposits ;  this  has  been  cut  into  segments  by  rapid  strouins,  rising  higher 
up,  and  wliich  have  sunk  their  cliunnels  into  deep  gorges.  The  larger  portion 
01  the  ^old,  subjected  to  the  action  of  these  torrents,  hss  been  swept  out  upon 
the  plain,  or  buried  deep  in  some  nearer  undulation,  whero  it  will  remain  un- 
disturbed till  the  depoiiits  nearer  the  surface  have  been  exhausted.  These 
deeper  treasures,  like  the  inhumed  remains  of  a  Herculaneum,  will  then  be 
brought  to  light. 

" Sunday,  Oct.  16.  A  quiet  day  among  the  gold-diggers;  but  few  are  at 
work  with  pick  or  pan ;  small  parties  have  gone  over  the  hills  "  prospeciing," 
but  the  masses  are  beneath  the  oak  and  pines,  which  shadow  the  cafmdas. 
Missionaries  mighi  find  a  field  here  in  this  rolling  population ;   the  waving 

8 rain,  as  well  as  the  still,  falls  before  the  sickle  of  the  reaper.  There  is  some- 
ting  inspiring  in  wild-wood  worship ;  you  are  with  nature  and  nature's  God : 
pvery  thing  around  you  trembles  in  (he  breath  of  the  Almighty:  the  glad  rivulet 
whispers  his  name,  and  the  pine-grove  pours  its  sweeping  anthem  ;  your  bpiril 
Boars  on  lighter  wings,  and  religion  becomes,  as  another  has  beautifully  ex- 
pressed it,  the  play  ofthe  soul  in  the  sunbeams  of  God. 

"  I  have  s(«en  a  piece  of  gold  welching  six  ounces  taken  from  some  little  uurve 
in  a  bank  undulating  in  its  bed,  while  not  another  of  any  size,  after  the  most 
laborious  search,  could  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  This  holds  true  of  the  larger 
fiecus,  but  rarely  of  the  scale  gold.  Where  you  find  hull  an  ounce  of  that, 
you  may  be  pretty  sure  there  is  more  near  by.  The  same  law  which  deposits 
that,  bus  carried  its  results  much  further;  and  you  will  find  a  cluo  to  them  in 
the  curves  of  the  clmnnel,  or  the  character  and  position  of  the  rocks  which  pro- 
ject into  it.  If  the  projection  is  smooth,  or  fonjs  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
current,  there  is  no  gold  there,  and  you  must  look  to  the  eddy  directly  below  it. 
This  eddy,  or  its  deposit,  can  be  examined  only  when  the  water  has  subsided 
During  the  rainy  season,  and  when  the  snows  are  melting  on  the  Sierra,  no 
such  investigations  can  be  successfully  prosecuted.  Of  all  metuls,  the  most 
difficult  to  reach  and  secure  under  water  is  gold.  It  has  a  thousand  modes  of 
eluding  your  search  and  escaping  your  scooping  implements. 

"  Ti;esoay,  Oct.  17.  A  German  this  morning,  picking  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
near  our  camping-ground,  for  a  tent-pole,  struck  a  piece  of  gold,  weighing 
about  three  ounces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  some  forty  picks  were  Hying 
into  the  earth  all  around  the  spot.  You  would  have  thought  the  ground  had 
•uddenly  caved  over  some  human  being,  who  must  be  instantly  disinhumed  or 
die.  But  the  fellow  sought  was  not  the  cnmranion  of  the  digger,  but  the  mite 
of  the  yellow  boy  accidentally  found  by  the  German.  But  no  such  mate  was 
di»>covered ;  the  one  found  had  slumbered  thus  alone  like  Adam  before  the  birth 
of  Eve. 

"  In  a  ravine,  seven  tniles  distant,  a  little  girl  this  morning  picked  up  what 
•he  thought  a  curious  stone,  and  brought  it  to  her  mother,  who,  on  removing 
the  oxirunttoua  matter,  found  it  a  lump  of  pure  gold,  weighing  iK'tween  six  and 
•even  poiinda.    The  newa  of  thia  discoveiy  ailenced  all  the  picks  here  for  half 
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many  hundred-  al  wo  k      1  C«t     ^"'^  ''?*"  '^''"'''  »"«'  *''°™  'here  ani 
mun  Umt  in  du/our  t  mult  ^10!  tSatl'^^  '^  '^"*'"  '*''  ''^«'»C«  P*' 

«.o«wera  thefe  an^  itably ^X  &  ^  "  "ZT.r''^^^^^    It  mS.l'ii 
•uined  ill  what  they  call  oro^iDactin.,  ■  .h.?  1   *?*^? '  •""  """^  '*>«"■ '«"»«  '«  eon- 
rumor,  or  more  HuLbiS'^ca  "  .h«m  "ff  ^!t'"K,»P  n»w  deponlte.    An  idle 
«»P«  ihey  gathered  nothiZ  fo!  Se  r  Z-lj"  ''"^'^'^f'^'"'  <"  'hat,  when  per- 
ounce  a  day  can  bo  obiid  bv  .^.u^f     .*''  *'"•  '*"'*     ^  ''""»'"y  w^ore  an 
which  rumor  haTenriclS  with. Lr        '"'^'V'*  consUnUy  left  Ibr  another, 
in-tabiliiy  in  oSefa    may  To  d  out  fof  Hr-'^ff  "^  J^'^  ^''^  ^'<^'y  '^^ 
phrenmed  Hclileneaa.    I  UJe  nZr  SL     -T'  ''"',  3"?"  «'  '-"t  to  the  same 
po«e  to  reaiHt  the/e^vi„XnZfonr Sr**  T  T''"  ""'  "^  ""•^"8^''  «<"  P"" 
a  day,  with  the  rumor  ySlrSnirinhT'  ""'  'T«.*  P''^''  '""^  «"  «""«* 
meni«  to  cha«e  this  phantom  of  hope^   *  "  *""  """"'    "«  "''°«'''«"  his  imple 

of  gold  had  been  .li^coverTk.  a  tnd  of  h„  •««  ^  *  '''^"  '■  '  *  "''"''  ^''^^ 
motley  multitude,  covered  wi»h  ^.^k       '.he  Sianmlaus.    In  half  an  hour  a 

bowlsfwentstrTamiS^oJerTAirrn^S^r^^^^^  "««».  ""d  wa«h. 

would  have  thought  !ome  fortreHawL  i!^  t  /  °"  °1  '*"*  "'*  ''^P"*""'  ^O" 
I  had  seen  too  much  Ttheae^Z^^rf  h5^b'°7*''',?' "T^  '''"^«'  «PP«<»- 
propriety,  and  remained  und'r  ml  Sd!«J^i„.°'^  *°'i  ^'^  •"  ""^^'^  ^^'"^7 
from  a  .^maii  crevice  of  ZTr^l        .'^'""P'"?-^':^^-     J^**"-  t'"*  I  pocked  out 

had  evidently rvoned'^^l  Ean:o'''rdTlS^^f*'^V''*'' T  '""'^  ^' 
storms  of  aaes  in  this  litiln  l.i,i  n  f  ?,V  '  ''®".  '®^"8®  '^f°™  the  propuUive 

of  tl.eworlfgllrLw?at  last'^'tS'h^^^^  man  from  the  peLcntion! 

punction  for  having  Jrurbei  3,i  pieci  oHS-  -T''-  ®1'  '  u'"'^^  "°  •^°"- 
ear-drop,  and  kiss  the  er.vied  ch^ef  of  hL„??.  '  ' -.""^  ^t^  ^  "'"'P™  "»'°  " 
aonds.'and  swell  on  a  SIIKw  thrLL  t'  iL;h%^nL'h''"^''^^  ^'"'  '*'*- 
r..ay  be  shaped  into  the  marriage-rinrand  set  S  t-l  ^  "^  "*  ^^  *'  °'  *' 
greeta  U.e  visits  of  an-rels  ■  or  it  m«^J  IT  !  j"?"'  °"  ""^  P"™«'  hl.sa  that 
U  tlte  hands  of  theS;  ^r  irpS.  p^oSe  ffti."""*  "  "''"'  ""^  "  «'  ""P" 

are  sufficient  evidence  tha  they  have  Sen  „n  I     -m"  ''"^  "'^P'*  °''  '^^  ">»""«' 
ment  will  make  a  sinirrman  sn^^  Sf     u  *  ^''*':g«°««  chase.     Disappoint- 
converted  into  a  Turc^of  mlLrfa.^^f^n''  Thl  •'"'^  °"  a  multitude.  iS'Sten 
«>ling  in  having  the  coa^lJ^yoFo^^J'^iheliTC^ZT^^^^ 
vanity  or  exaggerated  hones     Thi«  rr,LrL!*     ^'v    f  ^"  .""P®°  through  our 

gain^  the  aumiit,  but  i?  wm  oSiv  to  2™  H^  '"""'•,!?  '^""°.*;  ^'  '»'«  '^ 
where  the  ciitTs  hung  in  toppliL  tJrmr  8"" ''?«'"  *  f''''  P'^'^'P*'""*  d<»cent, 
ridKe.  like  a  line  of  L3^.now^»^^KT"**^^'''•?  *'"'"•"""  ■•«"C  l** 
gI.tt.Hng  in  the  aun.    TS" ^1  Im^I^wftrmetutX  W^^U.^ 
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vainly  broke  the  pdnt  of  that  I  tried  one  of  my  piatols ;  the  bullet  knoakej 
not  the  jrold-drop,  but  jewel  and  lead  went  over  the  steep  verge  tog[ethcr.  1  let 
myself  down  by  (he  bushes,  blessing  everr  tithe  iimb  and  steudfattt  root,  while 
my  horse,  more  sagacious,  fetched  a  circuit,  and  reached  the  plum  before  me. 

"Ascending  another  ridge,  the  ravine,  which  had  induced  this  adventure;  lay 
in  jagged  wildness  beneath.  It  was  in  uproarious  life ;  an  elk  had  been  bhot, 
and  the  miners  were  feasting  on  its  fat  ribM.  The  repast  was  hardly  over,  wher. 
(he  montd  table,  with  its  piles  of  gold,  glimmered  in  the  shade.  It  was  the 
great  camp  of  the  Sonoranians,  and  hundreds  were  crowding  around  to  reach 
(lie  bank,  and  deposit  their  treasures  on  the  turn  of  a  card.  1'hey  seemed  to 
play  for  excitement,  and  oUeii  doubled  their  stakes  whether  they  won  oi  lost 
They  apparently  connect  no  moral  obliquity  with  the  game  ;  one  of  ihem,  who 
sleeps  near  my  camping-troe,  will  kneel  by  the  half  hour  on  the  sharp  rock  in 
his  Ave  Marias,  while  me  keen  night-wind  cuts  his  scarce  clad  frame,  then  rise 
and  stake  his  last  dollar  at  monte.  At  the  break  of  day  he  is  on  his  kneea 
again,  and  his  prayer  trembles  up  with  the  first  trill  of  the  waking  birds,  h 
was  in  this  ravine  that  a  few  weeks  since  the  largest  lump  of  gold  found  in 
California  was  discovered.  It  weighs  twenty-three  pounds,  is  nearly  pure,  and 
cubic  in  its  form.  Its  discovery  shook  the  whole  mine;  the  shout  of  the  eureka 
swelled  on  the  wind  like  the  cheer  of  seamen  when  the  pharos  breaks  through 
a  stormy  night  I  waved  my  adieu  to  the  miners,  and  fetching  a  bold  circuit  to 
the  east,  reached  at  night-fall  my  camping-tree. 

"Saturday,  Oct.  21.  Extravagant  charges  h^^re  are  often  made  as  ofl^et^ 
A  doctor  of  my  acquaintance,  wishing  to  re^nove  to  another  caiiada  a  few  miles 
off,  tost  his  machine  into  an  empty  wagon,  bound  in  that  direction,  and  on  arriving, 
asked  the  teamster  what  he  was  to  pay;  the  reply  was,  a  hundred  dollars! 
which  was  planked  down  without  a  word.  Soon  after  this  the  teamster  bad  a 
grip  of  the  colic,  from  which  he  sought  relief  in  the  doctor's  pills.  The 
relieved  patient  now  asked  what  he  was  to  pay ;  the  doctor,  after  a  few  moment's 
Abstraction,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  rummaging  his  memory  more  than  his 
medicines,  replied,  "The  charge  is  exactly  one  liundred  dollars  !"  "Ah,"  said 
tiie  wagoner,  "  I  knew  that  cradle  would  yet  rock  thunder  at  me."  But  he  pai4 
the  fee,  and  squared  the  account 

"I  have  been  out  for  several  hours  this  morning  scouring  a  conical  hill 
crowned  with  quartz.  I  took  with  ms  the  sailor  who  knocked  nis  cup  of  gold 
out  of  sight  by  an  accidental  glance  of  his  pick.  We  searched  the  hill  from  top 
to  bottom,  shivered  the  c^uartz  on  its  summit,  and  rummaged  among  the  frag< 
ments  of  the  same,  which  the  storms  of  agos  had  swept  to  its  base,  but  wo  found 
no  gold.  Following  one  of  the  slopes  which  terminated  in  a  glen,  overhung 
with  willows,  and  where  a  current  had  flowed,  we  struck  into  a  confined  basin, 
where  we  found,  among  the  pebbles,  a  deposit  of  gold,  and  gathered,  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  about  two  ounces ;  with  these  beautiful  trophies  we  returned 
to  camp. 

"  Monday,  Oct.  33.  It  was  now  near  noon,  and  my  day  to  cook  the  dinner ; 
■o  I  hastened  back  to  our  camping-tree,  and  piling  up  the  half-extinguished 
brands,  soon  raised  a  fire.  Then  taking  a  tin  pan,  which  served  alternately  as 
gold-washer  and  a  bread-tray,  I  turned  into  it  a  tew  pounds  of  flour,  a  small 
solution  of  saleratns,  and  a  few  quarts  of  water,  and  then  went  to  work  in  it 
with  my  hands,  'tixin^  it  up  and  adding  flour  till  I  got  it  to  the  right  consis- 
tency; then  shaping  it  into  a  loaf,  raked  open  the  embers,  and  rolled  it  in, 
<rovering  it  with  the  live  coals.  While  this  baking  was  going  on,  I  plarod  in 
K  sfew-pan,  after  pounding  il  pretty  well  between  two  stones,  a  string  of  jerkeil- 
beef,  with  a  small  quantity  o  water,  and  lodged  it  on  the  Are.  Tnon  taking 
some  coffee,  which  had  been  burnt  the  evening  before,  I  tied  it  in  the  end  of  s 
napkin,  and  hammering  it  to  pieces  between  two  stones,  turned  it  into  a  coffee- 
pot tilled  with  water,  and  placed  that,  too,  on  the  fire.  In  half  an  hour  or  so  my 
.broad  was  baked,  my  jerked-bnef  stewed,  and  my  coffee  boiled,  i  settled  the 
Alter  by  turning  on  it  a  pint  of  cold  water.    The  bread  was  well  done ;  a  lUtS* 
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fcumt  on  one  side,  and  somowhat  puffed  up,  like  the  exDectatioim  of  th..  «.i« 

hardly  get  out  gold  enough  to  pay  their  way,  ftugh  u  tiieir  bad  luck  3  h^^ 
for  bofer  succens  to-morrow,     they  have^yot  plenty  of  uSets  in  U.elotSiv 

-»j  J^u^-JOAV,  Oct.  24.     The  ravine  in  which  we  are  camped  runs  nearlv  north 

"ocTof'the'^rvrr''**  V  '"'■'^  "r"S«^  °f  precipitous  rk.h?n?ar.t 
A.  r??ihl  •  ^^  ^"■^V''  ^^  "y*"*^  ^^'«  »""  «rike  it8  depths;  but  when  th»v 
tiiSt  i^^hl  '1  ^'^-VP^^^'  '»!«  drives  you  at  once  iSto  the  shade  luJ 
d3i,"  i?K  ^a"'/**!!'^  •'•*  '"'"^''  "'^'^^  »'*"  ''"'^^  '"  the  radiance  of  the 
Jfo^^  ,h  °  •  ^l  '^•"■'*"«'!''  comes  on,  the  camp-fires  of  the  dieeers  kindled 
^ong  thu  ravine,  throw  their  light  into  every  recess,  where  fbrmrjre!ee^ 

Se  :;l;XSJef'-"""^  """."f'  ^f^'^'^'y  nowanTtheTirmT.'J 
»ie  or  apt  joke  explodes  in  a  roar  of  laughter.     At  eiifht  o'clock  everv  tin  nan 

^dbn».s  kettle  js  put  in  requisition,  and^the  thumped  beatTutt^.  wWcC 

concluded  wiih  the  simultaneous  disclmrffe  of  sevemTmnskpl-     'nl  ;-  ' 

enough  to  frighten  the  wolf  out  of  ii^  rvernTS'yr  t'trm^';  S  fe"" 

h  tiTmuS^of'^hrhrr  °^""''"'^ll  choir,  can^charm  yo3^  much 
numulr!  S  .  .u  ^®  .''?*"'  '®^''"&  "^'^  °^  through  tin  6ans  in  melodious 
numbers      But  he  musicians  are  now  all  sound  asleep ;  theircamp  fi^es  wiT 

Tho.  iTl""  r'^- '**'*"' u"f  •"■•Sf"  "*■  "'«  P"'««.  •""'•muring  in  tl7night.winf 

!  ^Jk     T  ^  1^  "^H**  '*>«"  1'»et  repose.     The  stars  gaze  on  ao  erouns  where 
r«r  shakes  from  its  wings  such  a  refreshing  dew.  ^^  ^    ^         ™ 

Infn,  i""^''''''''  ?^^'  ^^-  ^  "'''«  Dutchman  came  to  me  this  mominir  and 
Informed  me,  ,„  whispers,  that  he  and  his  companions  had,  unbek™owi  fi  the 

rf.h  ,1?  i."**^  T  t  ^'^"  "^f  '^'^  '""«"  '1''*"""^  "'here  th;y  had  Sd  a  vSj 
S  tSl!^  'hen  invited  me  to  come  and  share  it  with  tfem.    Heu^k2 

ffi;  we  found' hUr^t  f  • 'L"^*''"^'  "'."^  ^«  """""*  °^«'  '»»«  hills  to  his  gle7 
nera  we  found  his  red-lmired  companion,  knje-deep  in  mud  which  he  wa« 
shovelling  out  to  reach  the  bed  of  clay  beneath.  Oi,  thislKd  l^y  the  Jold  S 
gr«i.H  ab<mt  the  size  of  wheat-kernels.'  Every  now  and  theTthe  water  whirh 

bS  and  Miufl  V  *'"^'"  '''"*  '"""Sh  for  me;  I  had  tried  that  once 
L^Vor  r  Jf  .Lh  T''°"  '°  'y^^'  the  experiment.  The  mud  I  could 
«wn(j,  lor  I  was  already  diriy  as  a  pig  just  rtdling  out  of  hia  sieMla.    So  I  told 

«/JrZ/"'"'^''  •"  ^  ^  T'"'''  ""•'  '  «'«"'''  ^^^  «h""t  thTedges  The, 
Ee  ofnrudeZ'rn'  ""l* /'."'y 'he  temptation  was  strong,  and  reql^red  iomJ 
•nart  ol  prudence  to  resist  it,  but  I  contented  myself  with  workintr  where  I 
eoul,    keep  my  feet  dry.     But  they  several  times  called  for  my  S«     and  fi«  J      , 

SL  f  i^£r'"  V  •*';"•>;  *"'irs  i«  gold.  They  obtained,  as  thr  result  ol 
Iheir  joint  labors  through  the  day,  about  a  thousand  dollars.  Night  wi  .* 
f»  c-mg,  and  I  returned  over  the  hills  to  our  camping-troe.  «'*"•* 

•  iHURSDAV.CJiT.  26.  Where  is  the  little  Dutchman  and  die  red-lmir«i 
ImUvl  ran  111  excited  inquiry  through  the  ravine  this  morning,  for  they  bad 
«w  bee..  mi.ssed  from  the  camp  t«enty.four  hours,  and  no  doubt  existed  <^  ^ 
«u«d«  of  many  U.at  they  had  found  a  rich  deposit  somewhere,  and  were  wscrofly 
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working  it  out.  I  knew  well  where  they  were,  but  no  one  thought  of  quoetkini. 
ing  me  on  the  Bubject,  for  I  wu  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  amateur  goid-hiinter, 
yery  mucii  given  to  spliuing  rocks  and  digging  in  unproductive  iImcch  ;  and, 
mdeed,  thia  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  for  my  main  object  wni«  informaaon.  and 
a  apecimen  of  wild  mounuin  life. 

"  But  to  return  to  the  little  Dutchman.  All  knew  him  to  be  a  ahrewd  gold, 
himter.and  determined  to  &id  him  before  he  nhould  exiiauHt  hiH  diHCc.very. 
No  child  lost  m  the  woods  ever  awakened  half  the  concern:  some  started  m 
this  direction,  others  in  that,  till  all  the  cardinal  points  in  the  heaven,  and  all 
glens  between,  had  men  travelling  towards  them.  The  most  curious  feature  in 
this  business  is,  that  out  of  a  regiment  of  gold-hunters,  where  the  utmost  ap> 
parent  confusion  prevails,  the  absence  of  two  men  should  be  noticed.  But  the 
motions  of  every  man  are  watched.  Even  when  he  gathers  up  his  traps,  takes 
formal  leave,  and  is  professedly  bound  home,  he  is  tracked  lor  leagiies  No 
disguise  can  avail  him  ;  the  mdst  successful  war-stratagem  would  fall  h.  re 

"  FBiDAy,  Oct.  37.  I  have  just  returned  from  another  ravine,  five  miles  dis- 
»nt,  whore  there  are  eighty  or  a  hundred  goldnliggers.  They  are  mostly 
Honoraiiians,  and,  like  all  their  countrymen,  passionately  devoted  to  crnmblinir 
1  hey  were  playing  at  mont6  ;  the  keeper  of  the  bank  was  a  woman,  and  herseli 
a  Sonoraman.  Ihere  was  no  coin  on  the  table ;  the  bank  consisted  of  n  pile  of 
gold,  weighing,  perhaps,  a  hundred  pounds  ;  and  each  of  the  players  laid  down 
his  ounce  or  pound,  as  his  means  or  courage  permitted.  The  woman,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  be  the  winner,  though  one  man,  in  the  course  of  halt  an 
hour,  took  ton  pounds  from  her  yellow  pile.  But  such  a  Iohs  was  felt  only 
for  the  moment,  and  only  had  the  effect  to  stimulate  others  to  lose  what 
little  they  had  left.  A  Soiioranian  digs  out  gold  simply  and  solely  (hat  he  muj 
have  the  wherewithal  for  gambling.  This  is  the  rallying  thought  which  wakes 
with  him  in  the  morning,  which  accompanies  him  through  the  day,  and  which 
Hoato  tJirough  his  dreams  at  night.  For  this  he  labors,  and  cheerfully  denie» 
himself  every  comfort.  All  this  is  the  result  of  habit.  A  Mussulman  looka 
upon  gambling  as  a  species  of  larceny,— as  a  crime  which  deserves  the  bas. 
unada  1  saw  a  Turkish  cadi  at  Smyrna  sentence  a  man  to  thirty-nine  lashes 
tor  having,  as  he  termed  it,  swindled  another  out  of  fifiy  dollars  at  faro.  Give 
me  a  Turk  where  there  is  a  rogue  to  be  caught  or  a  crime  to  be  punished, 
the  flashings  of  the  sword  of  justice  follow  the  crime  as  light  the  shark  in  a 
phosphoric  sea.  ** 

«  Saturdav,  Oct.  28.  A  portion  of  the  party  tliat  went  in  quest  of  the  little 
Uutchmnn  have  found  him,  and  helped  him  to  dig  out  his  new  deposit— a  sort 
J|  assistance  for  which  he  can  feel  no  very  profound  obligation.  It  was  much 
like  tliat  rendered  by  Prince  Hal  in  the  division  of  the  spoils  secured  bv  the 
knight  of  sack  at  Gad's  hill.  A  successful  gold-hunter  is  like  the  Icade-  of 
houDds_  in  the  chase— the  whole  pack  comes  sweeping  after,  and  are  sure  to  be 
in  at  the  death.  No  doubling  hill,  or  coven,  or  stream  throws  them  upon  a 
laise  scent.  I  advise  all  fox-hunters  to  come  here  and  train  their  hounds,  and 
Uirow  away  their  horns.  Even  his  Grace  of  Wellington,  who  is  still  so  hotly 
keen  in  the  chase,  that  the  snows  of  eighty  winters  fall  from  his  locks  unper- 
ceived,  might  catch  some  valuable  hints  :n  the  gold  mines  of  California. 

"MoHDAV,  OcT;  30.  I  encountered  to-dcy,  in  a  ravine  some  three  miles  dis- 
Unt,  among  the  gold-washers,  a  woman  from  San  Jose.  She  was  at  work  with 
a  large  wooden  bowl,  by  the  side  of  a  stream.  I  asked  her  how  long  she  had 
been_  there,  and  how  much  gold  she  averaged  a  day.  She  replied,  "  Three 
weeha  and  an  ounce."  Her  reply  reminded  me  of  an  anecdote  of  the  late 
Judge  B-^ — ,  who  met  a  girl  returniiij^  from  the  market,  and  asked  her,  "  How 
deep  did  you  find  ihe  stream  7  what  did  you  get  for  your  butter  ?"  »  Up  to  the 
knee  and  nine-pence,"  was  the  reply.  Ah!  said  tlie  judge  to  himself;  she  is 
the  ^ri  for  me— no  words  lost  there:  turned  back,  proposed,  was  accepted,  and 
marned  the  next  week ;  and  a  more  happy  couple  the  conjugal  bonds  never 
luuted:  the  nuptial  lamp  never  waned}  its  ray  was  steady  and  clear  to  die 
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ciently  evident  from  the  forms  in  which  it  is  found      I  havA  »  «,i  .• 

-crapa  th3  dirt  left  by  others,  which  they  sTand  whirl  tU^  the  ^^^^^^^  iSdnani^ 
worL  ,tH  way  to  the  bottom.  The  earth,  as  these  hivieparficSeadfii^ 
Uirown  o  i  by  the  hands,  and  the  gold  remain*.  This  prLse'^  U  wha  tt^v  1» 
dry  washing ;  n  is  resorted  to  where  there  is  no  water'^S^th^  'i^X  and  ^ 
tnswe.  pretty  well  where  the  gold  is  foun.l  in  coarse  gnia.;  ZthtiiTr  ir^ 
Ucl^s  o»  course,  escape.  T^e  Sonoranians  obviate  U,is  dilHoultv  tS  so™ 
extent  by  calling  the^  lungs  into  requisition.  They  rub  the  ear  L  inTo  S 
bowls  through  iTieir  hands,  detaching  and  throwing  away  all  the  d^Eh  S 

tellow  he  than  his  two-legged  supr^rior!  He  lava  in  his  stores  amZt  thi 
bclemency  of  winter,  while  the  So^ioranian  squaiSe™  bU  atThe^mblinJ 
Sti  Bi'Ta™  T^'P""'"'^''  ""^''"™  '"  «'"«"'■'»»'  than  is  oflen  foG rf 
IHUHSDAV,  J\ov.  a.  Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  amonir  the  ffoW. 
d  ggers  this  nv.rn.ng  by  the  arrival  of  a  wagon  from  Stockton??  Ih ted  S- 
provisions  and  a  barrel  of  liquor.    The  former  had  been  getting  Srre  *5J 

Er  k";  '["^^  *  •*""'' 5   *"g"'  '"'•I  coffee,  four  dollars; 7nd  the 

^C.7h^tr7^TT!.^V'''  '*""'  New  England  rum.wistweSj 
aoiiars  the  quart.     But  few  had  bottles;  every  species  of  retainer  was  resorteTl 
to;  some  tiK»k  the  r  quart  cups,  some  their  cofferpoU,;nZ,hersihei 
pans,  while  one  lellow.  who  had  neither  offered  teTdoSars  to™et  h  mtuS 

Tl  llr^Mr:^  ^'T■^'^''  """S-    ^"  "^^^  '^»  J"  «vflry  variety  of  ixct™mS 
from  prattling  exhilaration  to  roaring  inebriety.     Some  uhmijd,  srme  danwA 

Emerald  isle  ;  a  German  sung  the  songs  of  his  fatheriand  ;  a  Yankee  apost™ 

Si  fl^  liL'"!"^'!.*'""''  '•^•^""^  '"  '^'^  hills  amund  ;  an  Englishman  cUSZ 
a^  the  bears  in  he  mountain  glens  to  mortal  combat;  and  a  Spaniard.  pS 

ltl"n.l^''""'^  "''^'  !^'^'^"^'""\  '^^  ""i^^"^'-    The  multitudinous  S, 
wJiicl.  rang  Iron,  every  chasm  uid  cove  of  the  ravine,  riv^ulM  the  ttm  thai 
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wnnf  up  around  the  towor  of  Babel.  But  night  has  come— the  camp-firos  btirn 
aim,  and  ilie  revell»r«  are  at  rest,  nave  here  and  there  one  who  wtridew  nbont  in 
tUM  delirium,  commanding  silence  among  the  wolves. who  bark  from  the  hills, 
vyiwi  exciting,  elevating,  and  expanding  powers  there  ire  in  a  barrel  of  New 
fcnglund  un !  It  makes  one  to-day  m<march  of  peopled  realms  and  their 
ochoN,  but  (eaves  him  to-morrow  in  rags,  and  with  only  jjround  enough  Ip 
which  to  aink  liis  pauper  grave. 

"'TlMHi  npurklliw  bowl!  Ihuii  gpiirlcllnff  bo»l 

ThouKli  lipa  ot  hurtls  iliy  brim  inuy  |jrt«:i, 
And  oytit  of  Iwaiiiy  ii'ur  Hum  roll, 

AimI  miHif  uihI  iluiicv  thy  (Miwer  coiirug* — 
I  will  iiot  tiiuuli  I'lcw ;  liir  tlitiru  cIIiikh 
A  dcuriiioii  U)  thy  niilu  Uiiu  Hliiigd.'  , 

"  Pridat,  Nov.  3.  At  tha  head  of  the  ravine,  whew  our  camplng-treea 
wave,  stands  an  umphiiheatre  reared  by  nature,  and  nnrivallod  in  the  grandeur 
rf  its  priportions,  and  tlia  siatelinasa  and  strength  of  its  architecture.  It  un- 
noils  its  wild  mugiiiticenco  on  the  eye  with  a  more  majestic  power  than  even 
Rome's  groat  wonder.  From  its  am,)le  arena,  circling  ranges  of  crags  soar 
one  alwve  the  other  to  the  lofty  swoei)  of  the  arcliitravo,  wht're  semiixd  trues 
toss  their  branches  against  the  sky.  Htd  natiir,)  rmrjd  this  theatre  on  (he 
twnks  ol  the  Tiber,  the  beauty  and  bravi'ry  of  Roma  would  have  flashed  over 
the  arena's  gladiatorial  'nmult.  Bui  it  was  nere  in  California,  where  oven  the 
Roman  eagle,  in  its  earth-embracing  circuit,  flow  not. 

"  A  now  deposit  was  discovered  this  morning  lu-ar  the  falls  of  the  Stanislaus, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  over  which  the  river  ijours  its  foaming  sheet. 
An  Irishman  had  gone  there  to  bathe,  and  in  throwing  off  his  cloihiw,  bad 
dropped  his  jack-knife,  which  slipped  iiuo  a  crevice,  whore  he  tirst  discovcTi  d 
the  gold.  He  was  soon  tracko<l,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  a  storm  of  picks 
and  crowbars  were  shivering  the  rocks.  The  accessible  jMKjkets  were  roadily 
•xluiiibtod,  but  bi'yond  these  only  the  drill  and  blast  of  the  practical  miner  cnii 
extend.  And  this  is  true  of  all  the  ro«;k-gold  in  California ;  ihe  pres.  ni  harvest 
glows  near  the  surface ;  but  there  are  under  crops  which  the  sunli.rhi  has 
never  visited.  Deep  mining  here,  as  elsewht<re,  will  be  attended  with  uncertain 
results:  but  a  fount  so  capacious  on  Us  rim  must  have  its  replenishing  depllis. 
ihe  largest  fish  are  taken  with  the  longest  line. 

"  Satuhdav,  Nov.  4.  The  deposits  here  baffle  all  the  pretensions  of  science. 
Ihe  volcanoes  did  their  work  by  no  uniform  geological  liw  ;  they  burst  out  ai 
random,  and  scattered  thuir  gold  in  wanion  caprice.  Were  not  those  old  Vul- 
©ans  dead,  they  would  laugh  at  the  blundering  vanity  evhibiicd  around  them. 
Ihe  old  landmarks  aro  the  »|uartz  ;  thcsn  are  general  indications,  but  too  vague 
when  upplujd  to  alluvial  deposits,  and  freqiu-nily  servo  only  to  bewilder  and 
betray.  We  have  a  young  g«ologi.si  here  who  can  unn))l  the  whole  earth, 
tayor  by  layer,  from  surface  to  centre,  and  tell  the  properties  of  each,  and  how 
It  came  to  be  deposited  there,  who  nnsuspectingly  walked  ov^r  a  bunk  of  gold. 
Which  a  poor  Indian  afterwards  atirn-d  out  with  a  stick.  I  have  se.rn  this 
tavan  rainp  down  and  snore  soundly  through  the  night,  with  a  half-pound  piece 
of  g9ld  within  a  few  inches  of  his  nose,  and  then  rise  at  peep  of  day  to  push 
his  li-arned  theory  into  some  ledge  of  rocks  where  not  a  particle  of  the  yellow 
ore  ever  existed.  1  have  seen  a  digger  take  from  a  bank  of  decomposed  granite, 
in  ..space  not  larger  than  a  man's  Iini,  between  ihr.fo  and  (our  pounds  of  gold, 
While  his  only  clue  to  it  was  a  blast  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  glen,  ihnmgh 
which  ho  wlieved  the  deil  had  blown  the  gold  into  the  bimk  where  he  was  at 
work.  What  a  burles<|ue  on  all  geological  laws  as  applieu  to  goid  deiiosits  1 
There  is  only  one  ol  these  laws,  in  reference  to  alluvial  deiKisits,  worth  a  pin, 
and  that  .s  U.e  simple  fact  that  a  heavy  body  will  tumble  down  hill  faster  than 
»  lighter  one,  or  that  a  nut  shaken  from  a  tree  will  dn>p  through  the  fog  to  the 

"Monday,  Nov.  6.     Vejn-gold  in  these  rocks  i»  as  uncertain  and  capri'-iona 
•s  lightning ;  !.  .iragglea  whore  you  least  expect  it,  and  loaves  i«nly  ■  stalu 
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whore  its  quick  volume  neemed  directfid.     It  tlirr-ads  its  wnv  in  .i  rn/.l,  ^.i.i.    . 
wST      ^^^  g'"«at .Hebrew  provorbiali.i  say*  there  are  11.^^11,.,^  afi 

wiseacres  are  trying  to  mfke  out  that  this  el  d.,rad<,  w^w  thrSirorihif « t 

.  S  i™;  Si's;:  "^' '" '"™' ""°"""''"" "  ""»=  »""■ "'"  "'^^'' 

owm^   to    the  .iitficuity  o.    tra.isporta.ion    „„d  1  rabseni  oT  i'tli" 
S    tirnr'^H  ^'  ''Tr^'^  '"  '^''^^  the  ex,,ecta.ions  of  thi  p^k  fo  The  ce"' 

y^^f^np.  fci'  "=r,ir;;"£  -  r;— b  .1 7„  Z 

down    .h.,.e  slopes  of  the  great  Sierra,  of  everrhue.  laZua^e   and  Him« 
tum.ii,uo,is  and  con  , wed  as  a  flock  of  wild  geese  mkinffSafiho  crack  of 

whirlwind      All  are  in  nu„s,  of  gol.l ;  and,  with  eyes  dilated  io  the  ci?.  e  of  ho 
moon,  rush  this  way  anJ  that,  as  som.  n  'w  discovery  or  Hc.it  ouTnen«VH„  " 

notwm.stund.ng  the  length  of  thoic  l«ils-,hey  won't 'stay  orTho      ,Z  JJ; 

do:t  ;:r/j'i;:;  ctir '• ''  •^'^-^""^'  '"^^  «=•"'  *^"-  ^-p-  ^^•• 

•'But  I  was  speaking  of  ih.,  gold-hunters  hora  on  the  slopos  of  the  Hiorra. 
Mud.  a  m.x,.d  and  motlry  cr,.wH_.„cl,  a  rostless.  roving,  n  .nmagi.u?.   .  ,,^ 

.vmuL  I  v'  d' ""f  '""'1  '?  ''"•  ""'•'r'**  "•■  '"""•     A^  for  .n.ftuaV.   h^^ 
S^?.T/r?  '  ^r^'  ''"•'  ''••'  ""'^■*'  "f  it,  turned  tail  to  Uiil,  with  Hr^ 

ncaikls  1.0.1  beiween.     Each  great  camping  ground  i.  doMo.e,!  by  tho  rui„roT 
lOiovcls  and  shaiiUes.  the  bloaching  tH.ues  of  il,«  doad.  disinhum  J  hv  ih"  1,S 


n 
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anrl  tno  Rkei'eton  of  the  culprit,  still  swinging  to  the  wind,  from  the  litnh  of  o 
true,  mershndowed  by  the  raven.  From  the  deep  glen,  the  caverned  clifl',  the 
plaintive  riviilei,  the  cr-iaking  raven,  and  the  wind-toned  skeleton,  come  voicea 
of  reproachful  iuterrogation — 

^  "Slnve  of  tho  dark  and  dirty  mine  I 

What  vitnity  hua  brought  time  herer* 

"  MoKDAT,  Nov.  13.  A  mounted  company  of  gold-diggers  arrived  on  our 
camping  premises  last  evening,  and  we  stnick  in  for  four  horses,  which  wo 

Curchased  at  their  own  prices  Mine  is  an  Indian  pony  from  Oregon,  full  ol 
eart  and  hardihood  ;  but  as  for  ease  of  motion,  you  might  as  well  ride  a  trip- 
hammer.  But  an  extremity  makes  the  most  indifferent  gift  of  nature  a  blessed 
boon. 

"  We  reduced  our  effects  to  the  fewest  articles  possible,  and  packing  these, 
with  provisions  for  three  or  four  days,  upon  little  Nina,  were  ready  for  a 
start.  Two  Oregonian  trappers  joined  us,  and  before  the  sun's  niys  struck 
the  depths  of  the  ravine,  we  were  off,  with  three  hearty  cheers  frnm  thrt 
diggers.  An  hour  brought  ua  to  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  beneath  which  lay, 
m  panoramic  life,  the  ravines,  rivulets,  rambling  paths,  and  roving  groups  of 
the  gold-hunters.  1  have  walked  on  the  roaring  verge  of  Ningam,  through  the 
grumbling  parks  of  London,  on  the  laughing  boulevards  of  Paris,  among  tho 
majestic  ruins  of  Rome,  in  lb  torch-lit  galleries  of  Herculnneum,  around  the 
flaming  crater  of  Vesuvius,  through  the  wave-reflected  palaces  of  Venice, 
among  the  monumentol  remains  of  Athens,  and  beneath  the  barbaric  splendors 
of  Constantinople ;  but  none  of  these,  nor  all  combined,  have  left  in  my  memory 
a  page  graven  with  more  signilican  and  indelible  characters  than  the  gold 
digfTtns  of  California." 

We  have  thus  followed  our  spirited  and  eloquent  traveller  through  the  gold- 
mining  regions  of  California,  and  given,  by  his  help,  a  clear  and  picturesque 
description  of  life  in  this  new  and  most  interesting  phase.  With  this,  and  a 
brief  notice  of  the  new  cities  in  our  empire  on  the  Pacific,  our  condensed  and 
comprehensive  sketch  of  California  must  be  brought  to  a  close. 

"The  growth  of  towns  in  California  is  so  rapid,  that  before  you  can  sketch 
the  last,  a  new  one  has  sprung  into  existence.  You  go  to  work  on  th!s,  and 
dash  down  a  f 'w  features,  when  another  glimmers  on  your  vision,  till  at  last 
you  become  like  the  English  surgeon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo ;  who  began  by 
bandaging  individuals,  but  found  the  wounded  brought  in  so  fast  he  declared 
he  must  sniinier  by  the  regiment. 

"  8an  i  RANciscu.— This  town  has  twice  been  laid  in  ashes  ;  but  the  young 
phoenix  has  risen  on  ampler  wings  than  those  which  steadied  the  consumed 
form  of  its  parent.  It  must  bo  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  Calitoriiia,  in 
spite  of  competition,  wind,  and  flame.  Its  direct  connection  with  the  sea,  iti 
magnificent  bay  and  internal  communications,  have  settled  the  question  oY  its 
ultiiiiate  grandeur.  It  may  be  aftlicted  with  grog-shops  and  gamblers,  and  tho 
mania  of  speculation,  but  these  are  temporary  evils  which  time,  a  hiyher  moral 
lone,  and  the  more  steady  pursuits  of  man  will  remedy.  Three  years  ago  only 
a  doien  sliaiuies  sprinkled  its  sand-hills;  now,  even  with  its  heart  burnt  out,  it 
looks  like  the  skeleton  of  a  huge  city.  That  heart  will  be  reconstructed,  and 
■end  tho  life-blood  leaping  through  the  system. 

"  nKtiioiA.— This  town  on  the  straits  of  Carquenas  has  the  advantage  of  « 
bold  shore,  a  quiet  anchorage,  and  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  any  size.  Even 
without  iMiing  a  oort  of  entry,  it  must  become  in  time  a  large  rommorcinl 
depot.  The  small  craft  which  float  the  waters  of  the  Buisun,  Sacramento,  and 
San  Jonqidn,  and  which  are  ill  suited  to  the  rough  Ixiy  below,  will  bore  deposit 
their  cargoes.  It  has  been  selected  as  the  most  foasiblu  site  for  a  niivy-yard, 
and  ilie  army  stores  are  already  housed  on  its  quay.  It  was  first  Helecied  ua 
tJw  aite  of  a  city  by  Rol)ert  S.^mple,  president  of  the  ConHtitution  (Jonvention, 
and  rose  rapidly  into  importance  under  his  fostering  care,  and  the  onerijeUc 
DimHurea  of  Thomas  U.  Litrkin. 
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-Sacramento  CiTY.—Tbe  sitj  of  this  town  on  the  eastern  b»nk  of  ih«  «»-«.^ 
«mento,  at  lu,  junction  m.h  the  Rio  Americana  pre?enu.„a"y  llt^Z 

wWch  8ervP  «!«„„!.  D*^'?^  ,?™  'nterwoven  with  the  raa^^ses  of  sliadS^ 

•^  C"„l?ir'*^  to  Hgure  among  the  largos,  towns  oJ  California"  ^^" 

h}ZiT  ■  'T^-  ''«P'«f'»We  event  in  the  history  of  Sacramento  Cif  was  ,h« 

bloody  and  laiui  rtoi  which  occurred  there  in  August   18^ri«,LT.,,hr        . 
te™  and  .,«  ,     j  speculators  and  nmnicipSi  authS     Th  tS  i^ndS 

accordnigly  moveJ  on,  and  erected  buildings.     A  suit  for  forcible  P^urv  nml  ,11 
tamer  was  brought  against  them,  and  decided  in  the  iS tv^^^a  vv  it^ 
restuunon  ,s.ued  ;  the  officer  attempted  to  e..ecutet  and  was  m"i  I'a  bSl  o 
armed  squatters,  who  r.s..,ed  him.    This  occurred  Saturday,  Au  "u  t  liih    Kio 

settlers,  Judge  VVill.s  presidmg,  and  the  right  of  appeal  denied  Exa,Donition 
of  course,  was  the  erf.ct  upon  the  party  Peking  tedress  "n  .ho  h,.h ^"ourt! 
Meetings  were  h.  Id,  and  resolutions  passed  to  lesist  the  lavv  \otl.in.r  wl« 
done  „K.re  by  legal  process  from  Saturday  until  Tuesday,  when  some  L« 
e  ght  persons  were  arrested  for  rebellion  or  resisting  the  oifceTs  a".d  Ze  nnlsl 
oUhe  court  on  Saturday,  and  two,  in  default  of  b^l.  incarcemtedia  the'pr^Sn 

drove  , hem  hom  the  ground;  but  no  force  was  Led  un  70,6  sei^r^^^^^^^^^ 

SetenTct'HA'r''^''"  T''  ""  ^  "'""'''  "''  ^^'«  «=-"«'  of  ^^1^  r  .ho 
U-escent  Ciij  Hotel,  when  they  were  ove.tuk.n,  and  turned  at  bay  with  nstols 
and  gui  s  Forty  or  Hity  shots  were  tired  ht'tween  the  partS  and  h,  The 
pmod  01  live  mtnutos  Mayor  Bigelow  was  shot  from  h.s  Ce,  timi  [t 
body,  arm  and  .n  the  face.  The  leader  of  the  settlers,  MaLneT  w  s  aS  sho! 
dead.  The  horses  of  both  leaders  were  pierced  with  bat  1^!  o  wS 
land,  an  auctioneer,  was  also  killed  while  supportint/  the  officers    \Tr  I L?^, 

E^b  .he  neck.     '■"*^''  '"  '""'^ '   "^^  '^"  '"^  ^"^  »«"  P"--"*  ^^^"^'^'^ 

lmm.diui.  ly  upn  ihc  occurrence  of  this  dreadful  riot,  the  city  was  declared 

m  der  mur.t.U  law,  I r..,ps  culled  out.  and  every  available  means  tJken  to  reS 

r«lL.r?T'",' ">''"•"«''  "'««^'"'''""*  "nay  be  effectual  for  a  time,  yet  thcr™ 
^.deep-seaiod  (o.J.ng  a,„ong  the  etnigran'ts  that  land  speculaiio,  aud  laiS 
monopoly  .n..s,  not  be  permiued  in  the  new  and  golden  state"^  How  this  ter  'be 
COI|lrover^y  will  eventually  he  decided,  time  alo.fe  can  determine. 

HuriKR  —  J  his  town,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  old  i.i.meer  on  whoce 
bindH  u  siuncls  IS  brauttlully  located  on  the  Sacramento,  at  ihi  hid  wair«^,J 
iMMgaUon.    irom  u  i«.u«  die  road,  loadiutf  to  eU  tl.;  uoriharn  lIiiLTtl^ 
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sue  IS  nnt  Btibiect  to  overflow,  and  the  country  around  possesses  grent  fenifllv. 
II  Ims  a  Inrije  commercial  buHinoHs :  its  central  position  must  scoure  its  pro*, 
penry.  Its  proprietors  are  Capt.  Sutter  and  John  McDagal,  lieHtenanl-governor 
ot  the  Slate— gentlemen  who  pursue  the  most  liberal  policy,  and  reap  their 
reward  in  the  growth  of  their  town. 

"Vernon. — This  is  the  only  lown  on  Feather  rivpr,  and  stands  at  the  con- 
auence  »( that  stream  with  the  Sacramento.  It  is  above  the  reach  of  any  inuii. 
dotioii.  and  commands  a  country  of  wildly  varied  aspect.  Its  location,  rather 
than  buildings  or  business,  invest  it  with  interest.  Its  importance  is  prospec- 
tive ;  but  the  future  is  fast  becoming  tiie  present.  Its  projectors  are  Franklin 
Bates,  E.  O.  Crosby,  and  Samuel  Norris. 

"  Boston.— This  town  is  located  on  the  American  Fork,  at  its  junction  with 
the  SacramiMtto.  The  plot  of  the  town  is  beautiful— its  situation  agreeable 
l>ir.>ci  roads  issue  from  it  to  Uie  placers  of  the  Yube,  Feather  river,  the  Nortk 
Middlf,  and  South  Ibrks  of  the  Americano.  Like  Sacramento  Cii v,  it  is  located 
within  the  grant  of  Capt.  Sutter,  whose  title  to  the  enterprising  proprietors  will 
undoMbiedly  bt!  found  valid.  Several  buildings  have  been  erected,  which  f-ve 
■n  air  of  Mability  to  the  flapping  tenu  which  shadow  its  avenues. 

"  Si(»cKr.>N.— This  flourishing  lown  is  located  at  the  Jtead  of  an  arm  of  the 
eutsuii  buy,  and  is  accessible  to  small  steamers.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a 
vast  feriilt;  plain,  and  on  a  position  sufliciently  elevated  to  exempt  it  from  inun- 
datioii.  It  18  the  commercial  depot  for  the  southern  mines ;  the  miners  on  the 
Mokelumne,  Stanislaus,  TuolUiniie,  Mnriposa,  Mercedes,  and  King's  rivci  are 
•upplii'd  with  provisions  and  clothing  from  its  heavy  storehouses.     It  will  vet 


loom  largely  in  the  map  of  Californiin 
"New  Vork.— Thisi 


^  town  IS  located  on  the  triangle  formed  by  the  junction 
or  the  han  Joaquin  river  and  Sui«un  bay,  with  its  base  resiincr  on  a  broad 
plain  coy.rcd  with  clusters  of  live-oak.  The  banks  of  the  river'und  bay  are 
bold,  and  aliove  the  reach  of  tide  and  freshet.  The  bay  is  rpprosontod  on  the 
surveys  winch  lin  been  made  as  having  sutticient  depth  for  merchnntinen  <,{ 
the  largest  class.  Tiie  communicali(.n  with  the  sea  lies  through  ilie  broad 
•trails  of  the  Carquinas.  The  town  will  naturally  command  the  commerce  of 
the  bail  .bwqinn  and  its  numerous  tribuUiries.  The  projectors  of  the  lown  are 
Col.  SteveiiMoii  and  Dr.  I'arkor. 

"  Ai-VEZo.— This  lown  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  grent  Imy  of  San  Fran- 
!L*!?"l.!"!'''A^9'I"''".l'T'..'*''*'^^  *'"^=*  through  it.     It  is  the  natuial  depot  of  ihe 


eomnierce  which  will  roll  in  a  broad  exhausiless  lido  through  the  feriilo  valleys 


of  haniH  Clurn  and  San  Jos6 „.. _, „  .„.„^.  .„  ,„^         ,„,„ 

■liver  iMiiies,  with  a  climate  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  locality  in  ih  •  liorlh- 
erii  seciions  ot  California.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  mu^.t  ere 
ong  iiiiike  itselt  bill  in  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  U)wn.  San  Francisco 
ia  deiM-ndent  on  the  products  of  its  horticulture.  Fortunes  might  bei  niiide  by 
any  p.rM.ns  who  would  go  thro  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  K.  garden- 
mg.  lint  It  14  not  in  man  to  raise  cabbages  in  a  soil  thai  contains  gold?  The 
proprieturs  of  the  town  are  J.  D.  lloppe,  Peter  H.  Burnett,  and  Charles  li 
Marvin. 

"  Stanislaus.— This  town,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Stanislaus  and 
Han  J<.a<|iiin,  is  last  rising  into  considerntion.  It  in  the  highest  puint  to  which 
Uie  ligliiost  steainor  can  iscend,  an.!  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  iho  richest 
mines  III  Calilornia.  From  its  storetK.iisos  supplies  are  destined  to  fl<,w  ilimiigh 
Uio  wholo  .souihorn  mines.  The  placors  on  the  Stanislaus.  Tuolumne,  Mer- 
cedes,  ami  Kings  river  must  contribute  to  its  gmwing  wenlih.  It  is  in  the 
direct  n)uie  from  M<mterey  to  the  mines— a  route  which  has  been  surveyed  in 
reference  to  a  groat  public  rt«d,  and  through  which  a  portion  of  the  commerce 
or  til..  1  milic  will  one  day  roll.  TtMs  town  wai  projected  by  Samuel  Hrannan, 
Uie  sugaricMis  lia.ler  of  the  .Mormon  battalion  in  California. 

"S.w.HAan.lCHSsoK.iT  City.— Those  towns,  percluHl  up  among  the  pfold 
Bum's  wliich  overlook  the  San  Joaquin,  derive  their  importanco  from  no  rivoi 
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poes  for  society,  recrSm    rL!e    Li?"  .  !1'*7'''"  '"«^'-"fw«'*.  '«  ^-l.ich  h« 

without.    Ofal!  the  sites  for TS  the  storm  unheeded  raves 

region,  I  shouW  trofelL  one  af  Xe  he^d  ""^^     '' •''  ""''  *i'*'  '"  ""«  ">"""« 

bli^ng  slmSows^  he  tries  a,S  ITsS J?'' k"^  '•'?'  ^"A  «""-^' 'h"  'reU- 
The'Coli«eum,  with  itSaiit  niffbiS  l^A  "'^^  '"^  °'"/''°  ^''^""''^^ 
rival  this  temple  of  nature  ^  n.ght-bird  and  solemn  grandeur,  can  never 

iio;\'i^ut?:o h*;Xd''S;7o?h%"srp^        ^T^'^'"^'  ^y^  -"-h 

on  the  local  interests  ofTho  cmmtrv  h  «,f.i  ""'''°'  '*"'  ^T^'  *  '""'«"'''  «ff««» 
into  the  northern  m  nes  and  ?enS' «nl     m'^T  *J'^'''  '='''"'"^'  of  commerce 

This  bay.  as  repre^emed,  has  suSi^nt  dSlii'.""'*"  f"'"'*'^  .'".  ^'•"'■"™"'- 
marine.     A  town  has  alreadv  hlpn  1^  1     ^     «nd  capacity  to  shelter  a  large 

«treets,sqnares  andedirtcSCrcii"?  T  '^  '"7"  °'"  '^"'''"''1  «horf; 
reality.     Wber^  but  one  m^n  «^L-  1     v^°  .''^"f  ''"  "'"  ""»?  «"'<!  b-'come  a 

willireightedThip^^rridTg^an^^or^tht'tlSf  S  '""T'^  "i:^  P'"^''''  ■'^ 
t.me  to  gather  „pU  cubs  a?d  seek  a "ew^utle    '"'''^"'""  '^"""^  ""'^  "«• 

.he  pt'e"ci:„f  0I  KUraTndt'  I'  "-'""^  ""  ''"""'^'  ^y^  -* 
opera  of  Rossini  sinffimr Ts  nrnl.X  J  u'^^"'!"^  '"  '^«  columns,  and  an 

going  bell.  WhrS  voSk  of^  r  1"  't'  ''^'i"A'  """'^'"^  «•■  ^''«  «'""ch- 
visions  of  the  seven  sleperso?E„?e!:!  "'"J"''""  "^  ^'f  V"»  ^i'-^le,  and  the 

asieep  save  what  w^Sand^wortr  T^ZVZT ul^"''''  '"''''  •" 
other  ands  to  rear  ft  oifv  h..f  k„..,  *nniaaa   Day/     u  takes  an  aire    n 

comes  like  Versfron^^^he  wive  S;  21  fu'  "^^%«^!"°  """«"'  «"d  "P  «''« 
morning  star.    Clew  the  cmTwl/  '="''',  P^^  of  Pico  at  the  call  of  the 

«ges,  and  let  his  new  TrhWad  laT.nH.C\"'''>  '\''T'V  ''""^'*  "^  nlumbering 
rolls  itself  in  flame  o^  the  wt.  a  d  her  li  f "'  '^  '^"'"'^'■J  ""^  f*"""'"  >"»• 
The  great  whale  of  the  PaSc  tu  n«  hi  '"^^'^  "P^  ^tth  the  keen  lightning, 
half  way  to  JaJan."  *""  "'""'"'  »"''«•  P'^ng^"*.  »n<l  blows  next 

CarfSrSfa^Vs  a"s1L:''?n^'o^?/e  tir'T?'"  ^""^""  '"  "^  «''•»--"  «' 
and  long  hoped  for  eve m  was  reci^;^  i  «""'i!^*""  "^  '^''  import.a, 
OctoberTan<  created  as  mXwplh-  "  S^VFranc.sco  on  the  I8ih  of 
the  comniurtitv      tJ;  oc^aS  was  oLT''"'"^'  ",?'"/"""»'  «e""tion  in 

thousands  of  „.i!e/  frorutrmX  ^Vunur  and  leT/'t'.  "'^ ^''^^ 
were,  to  their  own   iliri...r;..n  onj  1.       ^""'";y,  ana  leii,  abandoned  as  it 

once  more  wlrn  the  Unioi  anJ  thaTlls^hJ'"".  ''""'^'^''.'^'^  ">«'  tl..-y  were 
•ended  over  them,  gave  riXjm, .  h  ^f  •  "'"r  ''f"'"''"^  "^'"^  «"''•'  "• 
people,  which  mann'^  ed    "a^""  uliofjoyou.feelmgs  in  the  hearts  of  the 

throughout  'he  Tet"  emLnts  iTslrp'"  '^.""'"''"''^  ''"''''''  «=-l«^hra.ion. 
heldapublic  mSinSd  in  c„„h^„5  ■""''"  u'  '^^  <^'"""''  '""Mediately 
measures  for  a  grrnTdemonLtSnK''"  '^"^^•'"'  """'«""".  adopted 

III  Buu  Biannooa,  wia  conreved  to  th«  !«i«t«-      n...: „ 
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many  Iccakties,  suffered  extreme  depression  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease.  Alter  a  few  vireeks,  it  graduiilly  abated,  and  in  the  course  of  tiie 
eusuing  December  entirely  disappeared. 

The  following  statement  will  give  some  idea  of  the  productiveness  nf 
the  mines  for  the  preceding  year.  The  statement  is  derived  trom  auiheD* 
tic  documents : 

Statement  ihoieing  the  animnt  of  Rutlion  arrined  ani  cleared  from  tk»  Port  nf  San  F^anciece 
during  each  luarter,  from  A'uv.  l-2tk,  1840,  to  Sejit.  3U(A,  IdSO,  inelusiue. 


ARn>  /ED. 
1849— Nov.  12  to  D«c.  3  ,  Inclusive, 
18S0— Jiin.    I  ID  Mnr.  ?l, 
tt«.'H»— April  I  III  June '/O,       " 
I8J0-Juty   1  lu  :iepl.  JO,       " 


TulaUr  ived •3,134,UUU 


CLCARKD. 

•IdT.OOO  IB(0— Not.  IS  to  Dec.  :il.  Inclusive, 
S-J9.3:tl  IK'iU— Jtn.     I  to  Miir.  lit, 
eKUKKMriVt— April   I  to  Jiin«:iil, 
SWMKMnuSd—Jiily     1  10  8iMit.  :<ll,        " 

Amount  clenrud  during  October, 


t3.4nO,»M 
4,(I7-.',7»S 
S,ira,!Mi8 
6'.>;^08«0 
4,591,4)11 


t23,41)a,3Ue 

Since  the  la; i  named  period  every  steamship  that  has  It  ft  the  port,  has 
carried  with  it  its  hundreds  of  thousands  in  gold  dust,  either  in  the  hands 
of  passengers  or  consigned  to  parties  in  the  States,  in  many  instances, 
the  amuuiit  ot  a  single  importation  at  New  York  has  reached  as  high  as 
from  one  to  tvo  inillions  of  dollars  in  gold.  And  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations mf.de,  the  business  of  gold-digging  continues  amply  to  repay 
the  energetic  miner.  The  mines  are  now  worked  more  scieniilically  than 
at  fiist,  so  th  It  spots  which  were  comparatively  exhausted,  now  yield  a 
handsome  reurn  >o  labor ;  while  new  deposites  are  from  time  )o  time  un* 
folding  themselves  to  the  keen  search  and  untiring  exertions  of  the  army 
of  mining  adventurers  scattered  all  through  the  country,  in  the  latter 
part  of  Dectiiiber,  quite  an  excitement  was  created  by  the  discovery  of  an 
extensi«'e  ngion  of  coast,  25  miles  north  of  Trinidid,  and  S  miles  south 
of  the  Klamath  river,  the  sands  of  which  were  said  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated ivith  gold.  The  spot  was  christened  Gold  Bluff,  and  immense 
reports  were  put  in  circulation  respecting  the  wealth  there  to  be  found.  A 
specimen  uf  the  sand,  when  subjected  to  analysis,  was  said  to  yield  six 
dollars  to  he  pound,  and  the  poorest  quality  was  represented  as  worth 
from  95  eeiis  to  $1  25  a  pound.  Lar^e  parties  started  for  the  gold  beach  ; 
but  it  was  found  that  the  matter  had  not  only  been  exaggernied,  but  the 
ditTiculiies  of  separating  the  precious  meial  and  the  inconveniences  of 
working  p  jccessfully  al  such  a  locality  were  such,  that  the  discovery  failed 
of  realizing  the  vivid  representations  put  forth  respecting  it. 

According  to  the  return  of  the  Assessors  of  San  Francisco  made  about 
this  lima,  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  ciiy  was  esiimated  at 
$16,990^15,  and  in  the  surrounding  county,  at  about  half  a  million  ol 
dollars.  An  index  of  the  rapid  growth  and  importance  of  a  place,  where 
three  y 'ars  before  the  enterprise  ot  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  almost  unknown. 
A  visi'jr  there  will  now  see  miles  of  plank  road,  a  ciiy  ligliied  with  gas, 
theatres  in  active  operation,  numerous  churches  and  pubic  schools,  and 
all  the  evidences  of  a  high  stale  of  civilization. 

On  tiie  6th  of  December  the  Legislature  assembled  for  the  first  time 
since  the  act  of  admission.  Tne  election  had  occurred  in  the  previous 
October,  and  resulted  in  a  small  democratic  preponderance  in  the  Legisla- 
ture. At  the  subsequent  ballotings,  however,  for  a  United  States  Senator 
to  fill  the  vacancy  consequent  upon  the  expiration  of  the  short  term  of  Col, 
Fremont,  that  party  were  unable  to  unite  upon  a  candidate,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  no  election  was  made,  and  the  subject  was  postponed  to 
another  Legislature.  The  principal  candidates  were  Col.  Fremont,  Mr. 
T.  Butler  King,  some  time  before  appointed  by  government  the  Collectoi 
of  the  Fort,  and  Col.  Weller. 

Among  the  acts  of  the  session,  were  ihe  changing  of  the  seat  of  gov- 
•rouieni  from  San  Juse  to  Vallejo,  the  pauage  of  a  loan  bill  of  $500,000 
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t  Usury  Law,  fixing  interest  at  ten  per  cent.,  and  allowinjr.  bv  eneca 

larg.ng  .hf  number  of  offences  punishable  with  deaih  '  *°' 

inis  last  Hct  seems  to  have  been  rendered  imneraiive  bv  iho  i1pn1«,o»,i- 

o"nr:,.r  e"f":r '" ""  ^r^  •"*  p^^""'"?  yeSr  The 'Ji  o^i?.;'' ;;  j : 

or  the  stale  of  ihinss  in  this  respeci.  is  given  by  one  of  the  leadini  ioi.r 
ha  s  published  m  San  Francisco;  under  date  of  karch  5.h.  18^^^  ^ 

ilie  lerrible  increase  of  crime  of  all  descriptions  from  n^iiv  mlf<.,i„„ 
to  the  wamon  taking  of  human  life,  and  the  preCg;ne7o  bdiln  it  2 
laws  as  ad,«.„.8.ere3  haveafforded  li.ile  or  no  secirny.o  life  and  propert! 

.axU  in  cn';"",';''""^'  '^  'f"'*'"'  '"""'  ''"^  ""'  been^nconraged'^^Tffi; 
laxity  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  has  come  well  nigh  involving  the  ivhole 

conv  nL';.trrh  •'"'*.  ^P'*^  ^'''  ''"^'"'  ""'^  imeunnt  becoming 
?hPv  h»i  ^^"  ""'y.^'^P^  was  in  their  own  exercise  of  self- prcecVion 

furl  of  1  .w?l  "• '"  ^"'■'•'"'  P^"'  "^  "'*  S.te.  superseded  for  'a  time  ,Te 
.nlr.h  r  «'''!"n's''a<'"».  ««'d  cons.iiuled  a  new  court  from  their  own 
members  lor  an  immedia.e  trial  of  criminals.     This  has  been  the  case  iS 

n  the  mines.  In  bacramenio.  where  an  inoffensive  man,  for  endeavoring 
to  separate  two  combatants,  was  shot  down  in  the  mid"  of  a  c  owd    Jf 

E  co".:sS  n^'''^ ''''''  ^Tr'^'  ""^  -"  °"'™«^^  communi.v    by' a 
once  const,  u  ling  a  court  of  their  own,  trying  the  offender,  findi  i.c  him 

i^Jl^^'.^r^''""*"","^  *'*™-  ^'  "''"  ^^^  di'ficufifor  people .  the  Extern 
Sta.es  to  fully  realize  our  condition  here.  They  wilf,  there  ore  n7obab! 
condemn  oy  wholesale  this  summary  mode  o/ arraign  ng  a^^d  pE^^ 

WrrwL''hrr^^"""-  .^."'  •^  ^''""■'^  recoflect'thaTol^  eTuf 
ir/nn  ni!?  »\»ve  been  more  l,l<3  penal  seitlements.  withoui  penal  laws. 

Eurol  rJ'^llr";™""''5^-,  ^^.f*"'*  '»'«  scum  of  the  lazar-hSuis  of 
&'i  ..       •  A"*^''»''a.  regularly  formed  gangs  of  desperadoes    so  well 

Jjy  h  nj'l'Ii'iro  •  '°  '"r'^'^^l  '"  detect .hfm.  or.  if';rrres"ed  to  prove 
hm      ./hfV'^™-     ^y"''^  law  is  not  the  best  law  that  might  be 

fc'no  other^;?:."  "°"'  ''  "^'  "  '"  "*  •'•^"^«'  '»  ''"'^^^  '-'»  '->  -^ 

hu^i*!?  P'*^'"''*'  f.'' »!;"'  disagreeable  as  it  is,  is  but  too  well  authenticated 
by   he  events  which  have  transpired  in  California  the  past  year.  Tl  e  sub- 

EerstaSf".?  •'""""  '\'  "'"  "'?  ""^""°"  »''  'he  Legfslature.  and  a 
'S'^orrTcdon'onhf  en"'  '^  """"'"*'^'  '"""  "''^  ™^"^"'"  """P'^'''  f- 
nf^ir'"""'""  J."''  '""^*. '°  "'^  multifarious  character  of  the  population 
far,  ^  r*  ""il'  rP'"'.^"':  °''  •''''  *=''V  «<■  S"»  Francisco,  remi.idTus  of  J 
fact,    nowhere    before  alluded  to  in   these    pages.-n8mely,    the    large 

ofTe  Saoifio  T.""""'  «"'P'°y'r"'«  r''''^'^  characterize  the  queen  ci'y 
«L  m„.  I  ^''^y  ?'t  "*"  •".''•^  ""''^♦'>  however,  among  the  dissolute 
hlT»T^  P°'"""  °^  ''?•'  P°P"'«"*'".  <•"'  all  accounts  represent  then  aJ 
Se  e^  bt^i  ih?  :r'*  "^'''  ""'^  J»'^"ig«"«  class  of  men.     Nor  alone  Chi! 

JoL  «« hLA  ^r^"'?"^^"  "u'^  "r"y  «^"y  <="""''y »"  '^e  face  of  th* 

globe,  as  has  beeij  hinted,  may  be  found  in  this  curious  country- devotees 

uZ  ihC  f°  r^r'T  "^^  V?^  "'""^  ^'^  ^^"''l^'  ""<•  •»  hear  thence,  in  go^ 
time,  the  fruits  of  their  distant  and  toilsome  pilgrimage. 

..on  ,'i?^"*''"'u''u''"  '"'*'"  experienced  ol  late  with  the  Indian  trihea 
•cane  ed  through  the  country.     Inoffensive  at  first,  no  doubt  the  commas" 

hr?rn  .hi"*""'  V  "^  '"J"'""'  '"  "''"y  ins'ances.  has  caused  then.  ,o 
beirouhlegon.e;  and  measures  for  a  fair  understanding  with  ihcm  have 
been  rendered  necessary.  A  number  of  Commissioners  were  early  au^ 
pomted  by  lae  government,  who  it  is  said  have  been  succeuful  in  forming 
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tre«ti««  witK  the  Indians,  and  a  settlement  of  all  the  difBculties  from  that 
Rourcto  may  be  reasoiiablv  expected. 

From  the  first  the  settfemenis  of  California  have  been  a  prey  to  destnic* 
tire  coiiflagrH lions,  which,  occurring  unexpectfdly  and  without  the  proper 
means  for  effecting  their  arrest,  have  at  one  fell  swoop  destroyed  immense 
amounts  of  property,  and  reducfd  to  complete  destitution  to-day  the  en* 
terprising  adventurer  who  vesterday  counted  his  thousands. 

Od«!  o^  these  extensive  nres  occurred  at  Nevada  city  on  the  night  of 
the  11th  of  March,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  estimated  vnlue  of 
$1,000,000.     The  lire  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

San  Francit<c.o  has  on  several  occasions  been  visited  severely  in  this 
manner  ;  but  the  latest,  and  by  all  odds  the  most  devastating  lire  in  that 
city,  broke  out  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May.  The  loss  ofpnipeny  by 
this  ireiiiendous  conflagration  is  variously  set  down  at  from  ten  lo  fifteen 
millions  of  dullars  !     Several  lives  were  also  destroyed. 

The  fire  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  careless  act  of  an  individua 
in  a  paint  shop  ;  it  did  not  cease  burning  until  the  city,  almost  literally 
•peaking,  was  in  ashes.  The  finest  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  most  sub* 
stantiai  warehouses,  the  custom  house,  the  theatre,  the  museum,  every 
Dcwspaper  jstablishraent  but  one,  were  among  the  buildings  consumed. 
The  whole  number  destroyed  was  estimated  at  one  thousand,  embracing 
about  three-fourths  of  the  business  portion  of  the  place. 

The  progress  of  the  fire  was  most  appalhng.  In  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness, "Horror  was  denic:ed  in  every  countenance.  Many  thousands 
of  men,  women  and  children  were  thrust  almost  without  notice  into  the 
streets,  without  saving  even  a  suit  of  clothes.  Two  men  were  burned  in 
the  streets,  eight  lost  their  lives  in  buildings,  two  have  since  been  killed 
by  falling  walls,  and  aome  twenty  others  injured,  some  very  severely. 
Masses  of  smoke  ascended  and  rolled  away,  loaded  with  the  wealth  of 
men,  the  reward  of  toil  and  danger.  Frame  houses  faded  awav  like  frost 
work,  brick  houses  became  batteries  of  flame,  and  poured  forth  immense 
jets  from  their  windows  and  doors.  Iron  and  zinc  curled  up  like  the 
scorched  leaves  of  the  forest."    « 

The  custom  house  destroyed  was  a  costly  structure,  and  bonded  goods 
on  storage  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  con* 
•umed  with  it. 

The  finely  executed  engraving  which  accompanies  these  pages  will 
present  the  reader  with  a  faithful  view  of  San  Francisco,  as  it  was  just 
previous  to  the  fire.  It  was  sketched  by  Dr.  Coit,  a  resident  of  the  place. 
But  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  wonderful  city,  though  sub- 
jected to  a  severe  blow,  were  not  lo  be  crushed  by  this  terrible  calamity. 
The  smoke  of  the  ruins  had  scarcely  cleared  away,  when  the  work  of  re- 
building was  commenced,  and  with  such  vigor  was  it  prosecuted,  tlmt 
nearly  all  traces  of  the  late  destruction  have  been  effaced  :  new  Mructureb. 
as  iiumerous  and  substantial  as  before,  have  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  bf-en  erected,  and  San  Francisco  is  again  on  the  high  road  of  busi- 
ness activity  and  general  prosperity. 

Three  days  after  the  event  noticed  above,  a  destructive  fire  broke  out 
also  in  Stockton,  sweeping  away  entire  streets  of  buildings,  and  entailing 
immense  losses  upon  its  enterprising  inhabitants.  Here,  too,  the  work  of 
regeneration  was  at  once  commenced,  and  the  place  has  been  once  more 
rebuilt. 

In  rpgard  to  the  population  of  California,  at  the  date  of  the  census  of 
1850,  we  observe  a  distmte  has  arisen,  and  that  the  returns,  as  rendered  to 
the  eeneral  government,  are  pronounced  to  be  very  incorrect,  by  persons 
rt»8iding  in  the  State,  who  are  said  to  be  capable  of  forming  an  accurate 
juogment.  Indeed,  bo  inaccurately  have  the  census-takers  jMrformci 
Iheir  work  in  that  department,  that  the  government  has  ordered  a  new 
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e*nen8  to  be  taken. 


among  .he  staiiBtics  aTthe"do8e"of  rli\il  "''^*'  J"  '^",  P'""'  "'««'''«»  of 


EttimaU. 
rnnily.ShMta  and  Colual..  10.300.. 

ISK •«««»•. 


D9Ufl(U$' 

Estimate. 
....10.900 
,...14.000 

,...32.onn 


■  ",V"- 19031 

M&o.V.V.V.: -ao'r^ •^°«« 


^BJwnao 30,1185 33nnn 

&.?.? • ";||oo::::::a 

Nap*..     '""'• 

Sonoma 


.414.. 


...i.mio 

.1,600 


M«rtJ^^.vv;:::::::::::::::'?j- ^t. 


Marin. 
Solano 


400 
..S()0 
1,600 


,.    ,                                  EttmtU. 
MarlpniA ^  ^ 

Snn  r'ranciaco [''I ' 'gj  gnn 

Contra  Costa .*.'.'.'.'.'. . .'788 

Bail ta  Clara 3Mi 

Monterey I'ujd 

SHntH  Cruz .V.V.V       674 

San  Lon's  ObUpo, 
Santa  BHrbara..,. 

San  Diego 

Tuolumne do 

liO*  Angelof jo 


Diuglttt 
EttimM*. 

4,!MIC 

..-.»,01IC 

eoe 

&,oo« 

aooo 

1,000 


335 SOO 

1,«85 j|,aoo 

notreiaroed S^OOO 

**"       do 80,000 

do     0^ 


117,538 


iao,ooc 


a?i*w1;i"  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •'•'•V.'.v.V6;884: : ; : ; :  i6.6oo 

H«n  Joaquin 4,000 5,000 

NEW  MEXICO. 

TK- !       '  .  '"^  government  considered  it  a  portion  of  Npw  M-rin!? 

em  and  ml;?:,.  *  "•*  P°I"*'**  ^"^  renewed  more  fiercely  than 

sled  hi«  nT^l.     T""  P'"«'=«^.«''ed  so  far,  that  the  Governor  of  Texas  " 

J«  d^'L'''"  t'TirEaid^^^'is;  a^fi«r"'"''^r  '''■  ^«"  '^  ""'"-^ 

unteer  >rmv  T™  -i.  ""™™''' .  *""  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  ra  se  a  voK 
ZaJate  mp-..?/^  "  .°^o""°"  ""^^^  '''I"''*-    Meanwhile,  however  a 

«  he  line  of  this  boundary  begins  at  the 


»< 


the  intersection  of  the  100th  naMi 

. --    _. 


M: 
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lilflf  longitude  with  latitude  36  deg.  3U  tn.,  and  thence  runs  due  west,  on 
Mid  parallel  of  latitude,  to  longitude  103;  thence  south,  along  said  men* 
dian  of  longitude,  to  latitude  32 ;  thence  west,  along  said  paralle  of  latl- 
tttde,  to  the  Rio  Grande,  tb«Dce  southerly  down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  therefore,  maybe  thus  bounded:  Be- 
ginning at  a  point  in  the  Colorado  river,  where  the  boundary  line  with  the 
republic  of  Mexico  crosses  the  same;  thence  easterly  with  the  same 
botuidary  line  to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  thence  following  the  main  channel  of 
said  river  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-second  degree  of  north  latitude; 
thence  east  with  said  degree  to  its  intersection  with  the  one  hundred  and 
third  degree  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  ;  thence  north  with  said  de- 
gree of  lungitude  to  the  parallel  of  the  thirty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Madre  , 
thencesoutb  with  the  crest  of  said  mountains  to  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
of  north  latitude;  thence  west  with  said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with 
the  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  California. 

Gn  the  23d  of  April,  1860,  Col.  John  Monroe,  the  military  Governor  of 
the  Territory,  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  legal  eleciors  to  re- 
turn delegates  to  a  Convention  to  be  holden  at  Santa  Fe,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Constitution,  and  petitioning  Congress 
for  admission  mto  the  Union  as  a  state.  This  was  the  first  political  action 
o**  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  after  its  cession  to  the  United  States.  A 
delegate,  the  Hon.  Hugh  N.  Smith,  was  chosen  to  represent  >he  territory 
in  Congress.  That  body,  as  we  have  seen,  determined  upon  creating  New 
Mexico  into  a  regularly  organized  territory,  under  the  Constitution ;  and 
in  the  bul  passed  to  that  eA'ect,  provision  was  made  for  the  election  of  a 
Governor,  Secretary,  Marshal,  &c.,  and  for  the  choice  of  members  to  com- 
pose a  territorial  legislature. 

'  Hon.  James  S.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  as  Governor  of  the  territory ;  and  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  held  early  in  June  last.  In  the  message  trans- 
mitted by  the  Governor  to  the  Assembly,  he  alludes  to  '*  the  difficulty  of 
overcoming  old  ideas,  strengthened  by  years  of  subjection  to  wrongs  and 
military  tyrannies,"  and  refers  to  "  the  beneficent  results  which  may  be 
expected  to  flow  from  the  wise  and  sagacious  councils  of  the  first  Legisla 
ture  assembled  in  the  tenitory  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Siaites;"  A  variety  of  topics  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  territory 
are  considered,  among  which  are  the  entrusting  of  criminal  and  civil  ju- 
risdiction to  the  probate  judges,  for  the  sake  of  despatch,  the  adoption  of 
an  equal  system  of  taxation,  the  prohibition  of  the  immigraiion  of  free  ne- 
groes, and  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  policy  in  reference  to  the  Pueblo 
ludiBBB. 

There  are  in  New  Mexico  a  great  number  of  towns,  or  •'pueblos,"  set- 
tled exclusively  by  civilized  Indians ;  while  there  are  also  powerful  tribes 
of  wild  Indians,  whose  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants  have  been  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  and  terror.  To  prevent  the  incursions  of  these 
lavage  tribes,  considerable  military  force  must  be  employed,  and  their  sub- 
jection or  extermination  seems  to  be  necessary  for  the  safety  and  pros- 
perity of  the  settlements  in  the  territory. 

New  Mexico  occupies  a  peculiarly  isolated  position  in  reference  to  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  It  possesses  very  few  navigable  streams,  Hud  conse- 
quent limited  means  of  transportation.  In  fact,  it  is  a  country  standing, 
so  to  speak,  by  itself, — an  immense  territory  containing  an  area  of  210,744 
square  miles,  with  few  settlements,  and  a  sparse  population.  The  nearest 
settlements  to  the  Wesl  are  those  about  the  Salt  Lake  in  Utah  ;  the  town 
of  Chihuahua  is  distant  from  the  most  southern  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
42  J  miles,  and  most  of  the  intervening  country  is  desert,— the  traders  being 
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and  alon?  the  water  courTei      L  .!m^     ^'^^'if'^^P'  in  the  mountain* 
prairie.  "^  **""  courses.-the  table-Iands  beinjr  generally  all  open 

in''p:;,X'^/'^.tT"t^^^^^  resource.    These  consis, 

chief  source  of  wealth      On  .ht«i?™fiS^^'^"®'  '"'^**'''  constitutes  hei 
the  Prair.es!"  re^mrks-         ""'  P"'"*'  ^'-  ^''^g,  in  his  «  Commerce  of 

finest  grazing  in  (he  S'whilSwLrf'"'^''  '^^[^'^^^^^  «fford  the 
less  for  most  other  puTnoses  ThJZ  T  ''^-  ^«'"  they  are  utterly  use- 
forth  the  natural  vSation  l^^i^^^^  Tr'^'^"^.^'^^ '"'^'''''''^"'^g 
without  the  aid  of  irrlffa,  on  The  trf«  t."  ^""^  "g"*:" '"raj  production, 
until  the  rains  are  ovef  ,  Jures  unSJ  fhp'^r^  rarely  n.pped  by  the  frost 
hay-equal,  if  no^  suner  or  .n  rhT^K-^  ^-  """'''  '"^^  '"*'"«'■"'  "cellent 
western  nrairieaAhh.k.u*''^'"'''*  '*  ^^^  a"**  stacked  from  our 

is^Ttlo^f'Sown^'mTew  M^.x'rXvVrrr*'  it"  '''''"'  ''  ''"'' 

in  most  cases  has  ha^dlyTepaid  Iffir  of  worli^^'ltln  T^'f  *  ""'' 

may  not  bring  to  I-ght"  t  irin^^'biro^'^ttUT  ""^*'"  P°^^^^ 

61.55^T.'u^belf  L;m«'«7t'-%''^*''"»  '°  '^«  ""«"»"^  le^O.  wa, 
be  of  dei.hs  ,^8  1157  TLVh-'''f  1^"."?^  '"/x^"  1849-50,  the  num- 
l.a.  with  7  752  inha  S^ts^Rbfritlo  Ss'in"!' hl^""%"*  ^^™»'- 

This  coSdnfed  r«ist.  even  aftJr'th^Tlr'^  nervitude  called  oeonage. 
by  Mexico  in  all  its*  errSs  •  aid  iS  jj""'""  or  proh.b.t.on  of  slavery 
order  of  thinaa     Th- .»»  „  r       ?  '"''  recognised  under  the  present 
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•pective  obligations,  and  appropriate  remedies  for  a  Tiolation  of  them, 
upoa  the  part  of  either,  should  be  provided." 


UTAH,  OR  DESERET. 

V 

Thb  Territory  of  Ut^h  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  State  of  Califor* 
aia  ;  on  the  north  by  tl  j  territory  of  Oregon  ;  on  the  east  by  the  summit 
of  the  Rocliy  Mountains  ;  on  the  south  by  latitude  37  degrees. 

The  acts  of  Congress  providing  for  the  organization  of  this  territory,  and 
also  that  of  New  Mexico,  expressly  stipulate  that  when  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  states,  they  shall  be  admitted  u<Hh  or  without  slavery,  as  their 
constitutions  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  admission.  They  may 
each  be  divided  into  two  or  more  territories,  should  Congress  so  determine  ; 
or  any  portion  of  either  or  both  of  them  may  be  attached  to  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  accordmg  to  the  judgment  of  the 
same  authority. 

The  state  of  California  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  (latitude  42)  Oregon 
Territory,  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Mexico,  and 
on  the  east  as  follows :  beginning  at  the  intersection  of  latitude  42  with 
longitude  120,  thence  running  southerly  alon^  said  meridian  of  longitude 
to  latitude  39 ;  thence  southeasterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  river  Colora- 
do at  the  point  where  it  intersects  latitude  35,  thence  down  the  middle  of 
ttie  channel  of  said  river  to  the  Mexican. boundary. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  of  California  occupies  all  the  Pacific 
coast  from  Oregon  to  Mexico,  some  800  miles,  wiih  an  average  breadth 
of  probably  260  miles.  The  Territory  of  Utah  lies  between  the  State  of 
California  and  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  but  extends  southward  only 
to  latitude  37.  South  of  that  parallel,  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
extends  to  the  State  of  California.  Utah  is,  therefore,  bounded  south  and 
east  by  New  Mexico. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  population  of  this  Territory  consists  chiefly 
of  Mormon  emigrants  from  the  States,  who,  after  the  fall  of  Joe  Smitp 
and  the  destruction  of  the  temple  at  Nauvoo,  took  their  departure  for  the 
Territory  of  Deseret,  where  they  have  founded  a  flouribhing  colony,  under 
the  guidance  of  their  leader,  Brigham  Young,  the  successor  of  Smith. 
Voung,  on  the  establishment  of  a  territorial  government,  was  appointed 
(■rovernor,  by  President  Fillmore  ;  thus  holding  the  civil  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual control  over  his  people. 

During  the  discussions  relative  to  the  territories,  which^took  place  in 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1850,  it  became  desirable  to  elicit  as  much 
information  as  possible  in  relation  to  them  ;  and  Dr.  Bernishel,  'he  agent 
of  the  people  of  Deseret,  who  was  in  Washington  at  that  time,  in  atten- 
dance upon  Congress,  contributed,  in  communications  to  members  of  that 
body,  much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  territory  of  Utah  ;  which, 
as  being  more  reliable  than  anything  to  be  obtained  from  *  i  othr  source, 
we  shall  present  in  a  condensed  for?Ti,  to  the  readers  of  thti.;  V'-'Teo 

He  begins  with  an  account  of  the  Great  Basin,  so  ca'i-  l.  '*  •  i-  is  be« 
tieved  to  be  about  five  hundred  miles  long,  east  and  we:  a  .'^    idred 

and  seventy-five  in  breadth,  north  and  south.  It  has  never  t)een  fully  ex- 
plored ;  but,  so  far  as  it  has  been,  a  portico  of  it  is  found  to  consist  of  arid 
and  sterile  plains  ;  another,  of  undulating  table  lands,' and  a  third  of  ele- 
vated mountains,  a  few  of  whuse  summits  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snow.  Some  portiona  of  the  T?  sin  nbound-  in  rich  and  nutritious  grasses. 
T>;i^re  ere  within  its  limits  n  streams  and  lakes,  and  of  the  latter  the 
mon  t'./t}.'irkable  is  the  Great  It  Lnke,  which  is  about  seventy  miles  in 
Umg-tli,    ud  ihuty  to  thirty-five  in  breadth.    Its  waters  we  a  saturated 
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BolQtion  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt ;  and.  when  low  rnii«M«r.Ki- 
ouaotuiesof   t  are  precipitated   to  the  bolomof^Jriak? or  richer  J^ 

aid  c'^.;«,  sfrltee'/  '%^« '^°""''°»  "»  borders.    Itiscompotd "fmud 

iearind  wateHssuI  !;  .?*  ""*?  "  '■"'"'*  "Pjnto  cones!  from  which 
•leara  ana  water  iBstie,  m  some  instances,  ten  or  fifteen  feel  into  thi*  .ir 

b  iVaU  " Vrom 'oth^r  ?[  "L"'  ""'T  'i'"'  '^"^  anHoirw^  ?  at'^Jhor,' 
SSn,  Jth  gret  forci'*  '"'  ""'  "  occasionally  thrown  out  in  e.ery 

Muta^irXtXi^tt  '^.^r^H  "f  ».'»»  '■•'gion  i^  that  none  of  the 
ni!on  k  .V  •.!  I  '^^  any  visible  outlet  either  to  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
Ocean,  but  either  lose  themselves  beneath  the  soil,  or  disaoDear  durint  K 

SriJr  if  seld'l*'"'  ^'k'  '°r''  "  ^"''>^' '  f-  a-oXg  fo  anftLeJ 
?h    hTl'^'  ■"*  'T"  ••*'«  between  April  and  October,  except  udot 

IJoitrmsTaf  "*  ^''""'"  ^'^°«'"'  "«  ^"^"-'  -  -"-'•-" 

try^b;tween 't'hi  Prlt^r'""'  ^"i"' °«  Po^i""  of  that  vast  extent  of  coun- 
i^tjetween  the  Great  Basin  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  inhabitahip  p* 

r«fu^°  J***  ''*'"''  ?^  "'*'  Uintah,  and  perhaps  that  of  Greerriver  %?: 

aooui  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  mile!  Inn^ 
and  from  twenty  to  forty  broad,  but  the  Salt  Lake  occuS  the  JrSS 
fev  i,  Lit  h°r''""  portion  of  it.  The  surface  of  the  centre  of  tfeval 
XVrl  f^K^T  '««"<«s.genily  on  either  side  towards  the  mountains  The 
character  of  the  best  soil  in  the  vallevs  that  are  inhabitabTe?s  as  follow.  • 
one  porjion  of  ,t  .s  a  vegetable  loam",  another  a  3y  loan^  and  aS 
«  lnr\ "™- "•?:  '=o"»«>i"&  a  silicia.  The  latitude  of  Gr;at  Salt  Cv 
lred'£?'%r:,tltr'^'!|!i    I"/'"tude  is  four  tholand    hree  h^"- 

-Tooum  valley  being   hirty  miles  long  by  twenty  broad,  Utah  vallev  about 

lJS  Chil'L™"!""?  '""'"'  I"""!"'  <"'■  Enxlus  Snow,  from  lh<  8.I1 

io»l  *"".f  P"«'n8.and  the  isolated  hills,  there  is  none  There  "J' 
:Lr;7\hTKTstlr'^  ^^°^  -"•*  ^«  «'^-  -  tte  blftir'o? 

.gSKal^n*rit'^\n"/^r.K^^  °f '''  ''"''  ^'"''«"  '=«"»•  "^  '^e  chief 
I?r\Veste  n  S^^pa  i  fh  ?t"  • ''^  ^"''^"  vegetables  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
ana  western  btates  of  the  Union,  are  produced  in  great  perfection      Pnt 

SpH  "fV^"^  ■■'".•  ""  ""^  susceptible  of  cultivation  in^  the  egi^n  det 
0^1!  oV'"''"''""-*"*'  ^^'^^^  P^'^'oes  can  be  produced  in  lim  ted  ouanUtier 
?hfrest'b:tShe"d  clii'^'lf^^  -e  well  .Supplied  with  Jiter?a:dToa 
turn'slndi^'rable'tZcSss**'  ""'''  "'  "•''^*=''''  '"'^*"*'»  '«  ««"'- 
abom7fS'';h""  IP""*'' '".  ""^  !"'y  P"'  "^  1850.  was  estimated  at 

S  P  r  ^alTers  tCfeTSrt^of  "h'"''*'""^  '"  ^^"  ^?k*.  U.ah.and 
IWi/t,ii»  lJ!i  «/    .'    '  '"'^^^•'ourihs  of  whom  are  natives  of  our  Eastern 

»ndl:  fp^  ^*"""  ^l?'"  U"  »™«"  Po"ion  «■•«  f-  »»  our  Southern  sS 

Urtifv  incrl!^:? L?'"  ^■°"'  ?"'°P.*-  '^''^  Population  has  since  no  doubt' 
ur^ely  lucreaaed^by  emigretion,  the  number  of  emiffrants  annuallv  K.!!. „ 

_  ^ ^ 
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from  two  to  three  tBousand.  Dr.  Bernhisei  thinks  the  inhabitable  portions 
of  the  Great  Basin  capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  from  one  hundred 
.'nd  fifty  to  two  hundred  thousand  ;  as  stated,  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
lerritory  are  nearly  or  allos^ether  uninhabitable. 

A  description  of  Great  Salt  Lake  Ciiy,  as  given  by  Dr.  B.,  may  not  be 
nninteresting.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gentle  declivity,  near  the 
ftase  of  a  mountain,  about  two  miles  east  of  the  Utah  outlet,  or  the  river 
Tordan,  and  about  twenty-five  southeast  of  the  lake  whose  name  it  bears. 
There  is  a  beautiful  stream  running  through  the  town,  called  '•  City  creek." 
The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  rather  extensive  scale  ;  the  streets  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  all  of  them  are  eight  rods  wide.  Each  lot 
contains  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  and  each  square  eight  lots.  There 
are  four  public  squares  in  the  city.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses  are 
small,  but  commodious,  and  in  general  constructed  of  "adobes,"  or  sun- 
dried  brick.  Among  the  public  buildings,  are,  a  house  for  public  worship, 
a  council-house,  and  a  bath-house,  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  an- 
other temple,  larger  and  more  magnificent  than  that  formerly  built  at 
Nauvoo.  The  city  is  divided  into  nineteen  wards,  in  some  of  which,  at 
the  time  of  Dr.  B.'s  communicaiinff  his  inl'ormation,  school-houses  had 
been  erected,  with  the  intention  of  esiablis-hing  one  in  each  ward  to  be 
sustained  at  the  public  expense.  The  schools  in  operation  were  in  a  flour- 
ishing condition,  and  besides  the  ordinary  branches,  Mathematics,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  German,  were  tauijhl  in  tiiein. 

The  nuiiiber  of  acres  under  rultivatiun  in  Deseret,  Dr.  B,  was  unable  tc 
state,  but  it  was  very  larare,  coiisiderioij  the  short  time  since  the  first  settle- 
ment was  made.  He  speaks  of  one  field  which  contained  six  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  acres,  and  the  fence  around  whici>  was  aboui 
fifteen  miles  in  length. 

There  is  a  printing-press  in  the  valley  ;  as  early  as  1850,  thrre  were  four 
grist  mills  and  six  saw  mills  in  successful  operation,  whi'.e  ii  was  pro- 
posed to  erect  a  paper  mill,  and  also  to  mnnufaeture  Vmea  and  woolen 
cloths  sufficient  for  home  consumption  ;  and  in  July,  1851.  (ntelliacnce  was 
received  of  a  project  of  a  rail-road  soon  to  be  built.  D:.  B.  disabuses  the 
public  mind  of  an  impression  that  exists,  that  property  is  held  in  common 
in  Deseret.  This,  he  says,  is  a  great  error,— every  man  holding  his  pro. 
pertjr  in  his  own  right.  These  setileui?nts  being  on  the  highway  to  Cali- 
fornia, tens  of  thousands  of  emigrants  from  the  United  Slates  fiiid  therein 
a  place  to  rest  their  wearied  limbs,  us  wtll  as  to  recruit  their  animals  and 
stores  of  provisions  previous  to  entering  the  deserts  on  their  onward 
journey. 

Many  defamatory  reports  have  been  spread  abroad  in  relation  to  the  Mor 
raons  and  their  leader.  Young,  and  recent  events  would  seem  to  show  that 
they  have  not  been  misrepresented.  The  Juilges  oC  the  lerritory  of  Utah, 
appointed  in  acoordai  ce  wiih  the  usage  of  the  government,  huve  returned 
to  the  States,  and  in  ..  ofliirial  communication  made  by  them  to  the  Presi- 
dent, reveal  a  state  of  affairs  in  that  territory  of  a  most  surprising  character. 
They  were,  it  appears,  totally  u  irecogniztd  in  their  official  capacity,  by  tha 
Mormons,  were  treated  with  the  grossest  indignities,  and  virtually  forced 
to  leave  the  territory  for  their  own  personal  safety.  They  represent  Young 
and  his  followers  as  proclaiming  the  most  trensonublc  seatunents  njjainst 
the  federal  government,  and  as  having  seized  and  squainlered  the  money 
•n;  ropriated  for  the  maintenance  ol  ihe  interests  of  the  territory.  Added 
to  all.  thoy  describe  a  condition  of  morals  existing  among  the  Mormons,  of 
the  vilest  and  most  reprehensible  character.  The  subject  has  been  brought 
to  (be  atiemion  of  Cuogress. 
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ran  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OF  THE  THIRTEKN   UNITED  STATUS 
OF   AMKEICA   IN   CONGRESS   ASSEMBLED. 

eiZ\Ye'!V^Zu?ZTu^  !}""t.  rf"*'-  '*  ^'=""'«»  nec^osarj  for  one  people  to 
<li880lve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another  and  to 
assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  stattn  to  whi  h 
the  iKws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  Jecent  resDect  tTth. 

rr:  t^^r;ti.r'^^ '""'  '""'^  ''^^''  ^^-^^  ^-^  ---e  t?ei 

,Jil  '"'"'^  '^'°  \T^\  *"  ^^  «elf-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal  •  that 

Jese  arH^^hber?/  the.r  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  right.;  tnamoi 

luese  aie  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  nVhtf 

Z:TiuT::Z:TTl  ""'-^--■'i--ng  th^lr  ju;t  powers "rom  thet^ 

.vo  of  thesllnr  it'  ia  ?k'  ""' I'Tf  f'^  ^""•'".  "^  K"^«'-n"'«nt  becomes  dostrac- 
uvo  ot  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  alwlish  it.  and  to 

nf  11  Vr  »""^'-"'»«"^>  '»y"'g  'f«  founTlatlon  on  such  principles  and  ori^ 
l»lf !  ^7t  '?  """^  £°"^'  ■"•  ^^  *'•«"'  "''«»  «««m  most  likely  to  effect  Zt 
^ShlM  ^I'^^IT'"-  P'-"J"'«e.  indeed,  will  dictate  that  g.  vernmJS  K 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  caLs.a^d  accord 
S'«f  ""P^rienco  hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  S 
eyilsare  sufferablo.  than  to  right  themselves  hy  aboli.hinj  the  forms  to  Jh  A 
Sir  ."^'i"*  ?"'"''•     ^?'  ^''""  «  '""*?  '^«'"  ''f  "buses  and  usurpa? ,  ns  pure* 

fsS  '  i  'is  l!r  rif-h?ft1'  ^'''"l  *  •^"*'«'.'  *"  ■•«^'"'=«  ''--  u^der  ^-bLlX 
(W8p<)tixm,  It  IS  tlKir  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  t)ff  such  tfovernment  and  to 

^nce  of  'ZJTf"-""  '''t  ^'''r  '"'■'""^y-  '^"'^''  '"«  beeif  the  jEt  suffei^ 
«^t?r  m;  f  "^  '*"•  '^'"1 /"'=''  '•  ""^  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  te 
CrZtZu  ^'""""  Tr''  1  «"'""""«"'■     The  history  of  the  present  hZ  S 

d^reftic  lelrlhrT"^  '."'T'"'^  i"J"""«  "^"^  usurpations%ll  havijb 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  abso  ute  tyranny  over  these  state*  To 
prove  this,  lot  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world-  '     ^^ 

public  gm'd"*'"*  **"  """*  *"  '"'*''  '''^  """''  ^''"i«''°'»«  '"'1  "«'=«»«'^y  f«  ti» 

nor^anlr.fnl^'l'''*"' '"'/7?''"?". '"  P"""  ^•'^«  "^  immediate  and  pressing  im- 
portance, unless  suspended  in  their  operaUon  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained 
anj  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utter*!;  n-glected  to  attend  to  them  ' 

n„  r.1„       1    "'fi!'  '"  P"'*  :"'""■  '"'^''  *■"••  "'"  acconiniodHtion  of  large  distriot*  of 
ritore    arwri  '•«7'%':""'^  T*""'"!"'^''  ^''^  "«''t  of  repr^^entationin  th. 
H„    r.'iTn   f    "'f «t'mab  e  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants  on!  v. 

and  dil^n  fll  ^r  "■■  '.'^''''''t"!  ^"'*'"'  "'  P'*"^*'  """""»'■  ""oomfortabl., 
an.  distant  from  the  rep,»it„ry  of  their  j.ublio  records,  for  the  sole  purpow,  of 
fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  hin  measures  pu^poM  or 

e  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly  for  opposing  with  manly 
hruine.-s  his  luvanions  on  the  rights  of  the  people  Hi~     K  »""'  maniy 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  aft.r  sud.  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be 
eie.  e<l ;  whereby  the  legi.kt  ve  ,K,wer.,  in.-apable  ..f  annihilation,  have  returned 
to  the  P«..!.le  at  largo  for  their  ..K.,rci«e-th«'«t8te  remaining,  in  he  .La,  tim, 
-'^l.o.ed  to  aU  th«  ,f»ng«.  of  iuywion  from  without  and  convulsion,  within. 
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He  has  enJeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  theao  states— for  that  pur- 
pose obstructing  the  laws  of  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to  pass  othen 
tfcns  o*f"l,m,t  *''*'"'  "'*f™^"°  ''''^*'"'  ^^^  ™'*"'8  ^^«  coudiliona  of  new  appropria- 

He  has  obstructed  the  administraUon  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws 
lor  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
and  the  amount  ami  payment  of  their  salaries. 

Ho  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officer* 
to  harass  our  people  and  oat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  con. 
sent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  mUitary  independent  of,  and  superior  to  the 
civil  (lower. 

He  has  combined  wii  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our 
constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  ou,-  laws— giving  his  assent  to  their  acts 
of  pretended  legislation. 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us ; 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
thejr  sliould  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  tliese  states ; 

Jor  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  •>{  the  world; 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent; 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  triul  by  jury 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  triod  for  pretended  offences  • 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighboring  province 
•stabhshing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as' 
to  render  it  at  once  an  examplo  and  fit  instrument  for  introducini?  the  same  ab 
solute  rule  into  these  colonies ; 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  alterinir 
fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments ; 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with 
power  to  legislatefor  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection  and 
waging  war  against  us.  r  .      « 

Ho  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed 
the  lives  of  our  people.  ' 

Ho  is  at  this  time  transporting  Isrge  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries  to  com- 
plete the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun,  with  circum- 
stances of  cruelty  and  perfidy  soaroely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ajtus 
and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation.  ' 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas  to  bear 
arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and 
brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  among  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  brine 
on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known 
rule  of  warfare  is  an  uudistiiiguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  condi- 
tions. 

Id  every  stBge  of  these  oppressions,  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  In  the 
most  humble  terms.  Our  repeated  petitions  have  l)een  answered  only  by  re- 
peated injury.  A  prince,  whose  character  is  thus  marke<l  by  every  act  which 
msy  define  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  aUenlions  to  our  British  brethrea  Wo  have 
warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts,  by  their  legislature,  to  extend  an 
nnwairantublo  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circum- 
•tances  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  Wo  have  appealed  to  their 
Dative  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  liavo  conjured  them,  by  the  ties  of  our 
oommon  kmdred,  to  dinavow  those  u»nrpation%'nhich  would  inevitably  intor- 

X  our  connections  and  correspondence.    They,  too.  have  been  deaf  to  lh» 
of  juiit.c*  and  of  consanguinity.     We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  tht 
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,.'^^'>J°r»g^^ng  declaration  was,  by  order 
Uw  foUowiiig  luembors : 

Adams,  Johx 

Adams,  Samusl 

BAaTLK-rr,  Josiah 

Braxton,  Caetee 

Carholl,  Ciparlhs,  of  Oarrollton 

Chase,  Samukl 

Clark,  Aubaham 

Clvmrr,  Geobqk    ' 

Ei,LitBy,  William 

Flovd,  William 

Franklin,  Benjamin 

Gebby,  Elbbidgb 
Gwinnett,  Buttom 
Hall,  Lyman 
Hanoock,  John 
Harrison,  Benjamin 
Hart,  John 

Hevward,  Thomas,  Jua 
Hewes,  Joseph 
HoopEB,  William 
Hopkins,  Stephen 
HopKiNsoN,  Francis 
Huntington,  Samoei, 
Jekkkiison,  Thomas 
Lbe,  P'rancib  Liohtfoot 
Lkk,  Richard  Hbnkt 
Lewis,  Francis 
LiriMOSTOH,  Fhiut 


of  Congress,  engrossed  and  signed  b> 

Ltnch,  Thomas,  Jun. 

M'Kean,  Thomas 

Middleton,  Artuue 

Morris,  Lewis 

MoBBis,  Robebt 

Morton,  John 

Nelson,  Thomas,  Jun. 

Paca,  William 
Paine,  Robert  Tubat 
Penn,  John 
Read,  Qeobob 
Rodney,  CiiWAB 
Ross,  Geobub 
Rush,  Benjamin,  M.  D 
RuTLEDQK,  Edward 
Sherman,  Roobb 
Smith,  James 
Stockton,  Richard 
Stone,  Thomas 
Taylor,  George 
Thornton,  MAmm* 
Walton,  Gkorob 
Whipple,  William 
Williams,  William 
Wilson,  James 

WiTIIKRSPooN,  JOUN 

Wolcott,  Olives 
WiTiu,  GsoRoa 
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THE   ORiamAL 


AETICLES   OF    CONFEDERATION. 


TO  AtL  TO  WHOM  TUESX  FBESENTS  S^^LL  COME. 

We,  the  undersigned  Delegates  of  the  States  affixed  to  our  names,  tend  greeting. 

WHEREAS,  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  as 
sembled,  did,  on  the  fit'teentb  day  of  November,  in  tiie  year  of  our  Lord  on<» 
thousaud  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  tlie  inde- 
pendence of  America,  agree  to  certain  articles  of  confederation  and  p«>rpetual 
union  between  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  iJay,  Khode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  I'jennitylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in 
the  words  following,  viz. : 

Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  S/afes  nf  A>w  Jfamp- 
shire,  MaHsachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plant  at  Son  a,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Petinsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Article  I. — The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall  be  "  The  United  States  of 
America." 

Aet.  II. — Each  state  retains  its*  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independence,  and 
every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  bv  this  confedenition  expressly 
delegated  to  tiie  United  States  in  congress  assemhfed. 

Abt.  II  L — The  said  states  hereby  severally  enter  into  a  firm  league  of  friend- 
ship with  each  other,  for  their  common  <lefence,  the  socurity  of  their  liberties, 
and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare ;  binding  themselves  to  ai^sist  each  other 
against  all  force  ottered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon  them,  or  any  of  tJieni,  on  ao- 
oount  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  whatever. 

Art.  IV. — 'I'lie  better  to  socuro  and  perpetuate  mutual  friendsliip  and  inter- 
ODurse  among  the  people  of  the  different  states  in  this  union,  the  free  inhabitants 
of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vagabonds,  and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted, 
shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several 
states ;  and  the  people  of  each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  reKcess  to  and 
from  any  other  state,  anii  shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and 
commerce,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  impositiotis,  and  restrictions  as  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof  respectively,  provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  j)revent  the  removid  of  property  imported  into  any  state,  to  any  other  state 
of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided  also,  th:it  no  imposition,  duties, 
or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  state  on  the  projwrty  of  tlie  United  States,  or 
cither  of  them. 

If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other  high  mis- 
demeanor,  in  any  state,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the  United 
States,  he  sliall,  upon  demand  of  the  government  or  executive  power  of  the 
state  from  which  he  fled,  bo  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  juria- 
diction  of  his  otfence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  l)o  given  in  each  of  those  states  to  the  records,  acts, 
and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every  other  state. 
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Novsmber.  .o  every  je„ ;  will, .  power  re.errej  to  e,^  Male  to  r'J,?  ,Au 

a,:  s  iSKrS  *' """" "'  '"-■ ""  •«  -^-"V£  SS 

while  they  act  as  members  of  the  committee  of  iho  states  '  ^ 

Jt^  stlTri^rvl'""  "  ''"  ''"''*^*^  States,  in  congress  assembled,  each 

r.Z^At"'  "''  *''^"''  ",'"'  *^*'^"*®  '»  ''•'"g'-cs"  ^l'""  ""t  be  impeached  or  ones- 
tioned  m  any  cour   or  place  out  of  congrcs..  «nd  the  nu-n^bers  dw"'^^ 
be  protected  ,n  the.r  pem.ns  from  arrests  and  impri.onn>ents,duringX    i.ni  of 

wh„  /v     f    "'""  "'^P*  "*>"^  P'""^^'^"'^-  «'n<'l'-^nHnt.  office,  or  title     f„nv£5 

;ir;^trStrcj;s.::iCd's;:r'  --^  *-"^^-  -^^-^^  ApS'ii:^ 

a.e„..,led  for  the  defence  of  such  state  7Z  tLlt    ^'l^^l^  of'S 

tent  on h^  Un^itS  St^;'  ""^'  "'  P'-"*^"'  ^^-^T'  ^"^''  """'*'^'  ""'y  -  '"  t'" 
juogmeiu  01  the  United  btat.s.in  congress  assenib  ed.i.hal!  be  deemed  r.nniMt« 

to  g„rr.8o„  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  <,f  such"  ate  buev.vntfl 
i?„"  7"r  Y^  '.'P  r  well.rcgnh.te,l  and  dinciplir.ed  milit  ^ufl ic l"  ,  y'.nmod 
a^id  accoutred,  and  .hull  provide  and  constantly  have  read;  f.  r  us.    in  mS 

^m^tl^^randcX^liS''^^^  -'  -'^-' ^'^^  ^  ^^P^  ^i^^^^^^ 

Lave  received  c..rtaM>  advice  of  a  resolution  heing\orme.lby^s,re  I 

SaJ^iinr  rC't  ?l{'/r''^  '''"  ''•^"««'-  '^  -  '"""i"ent«^an.rto:,  of  a 
»nv  r;,./  F     '^'^  ■^'■"**"'  '"  *="""'■«'"'  "•"••robled  can  be  consulted  :  nor  ^hall 

Jress'^^  mbn'^in  ^  "i  "  ''''^:'"'-'"r  "'.  ^«'  by  the  United  Stntes  i,.  cV 
fh«rir      •    .M"  ,*^'""'',"'y"'^"'"»*  "'«  J«i"gfJ<'ni  or  state  and  the  snbiecti 

Se  be  in      ' ;?  ."     !'^»'^«  United  States  in  congress  assen.bled  ;  „nless  such 

state  be  inf.sted  by  pirut.-s.  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for 

that  <icca^ion.  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danyor  .hall  cniinuo,  or  until  the  United 

8tivt«s  in  J';ngress  as.omble.l  shall  de«Hrnlo  otherwise. 

A«T.  VU.— When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  •tate  for  the  common  defonco, 
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all  ofllcors  of  or  iinclor  the  rank  of  colonel,  shnll  bo  nnpoiiitud  by  tlic  legiHlnture 
of  each  state  respectively,  by  irhoin  Buch  forces  shiill  be  rniited,  or  in  audi  mnn- 
iier  as  ouch  state  shall  direct ;  and  all  vacancies  sltall  be  filled  up  by  the  state 
Which  first  made  the  appointment. 

AiiT.  VIII. — All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  bo  incurred 
for  the  common  defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the  United  States  in 
congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  several  states,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  all  land  within  eack 
state,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings 
and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  estimated,  according  to  such  mode  as  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled  sliall  from  time  to  time  direct  and 
appoint 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  within  the  time  agreed 
upon  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assembled. 

Abt.  IX. — The  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  have  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sixth  article — of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors — entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  that  no  treaty  of  conmierce  shall  be  made, 
whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the  respective  8tates*shall  be  restrained  from 
imposing  such  imposts  and  duties  on  foreigners,  as  their  own  people  are  subjected 
to,  or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or 
commodities  whatsoever — of  establishing  rules  for  deciding,  in  all  cases,  what 
captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  mnnner  prizes  taken  by 
land  or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  fitutes  shall  be  divided  or  ap- 
propriated—of granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace — 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
aeaa — and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally  appeals  in  all 
cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member  of  congress  shall  be  appointed  a 
iudge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

llie  United  States  in  congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal 
in  all  disputes  and  differences  no\v  subsisting,  or  that  hereafter  may  arise  be- 
tween two  or  more  states,  concerning  boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause 
whatever ;  which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised  in  the  manner  following. 
Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state  in 
controversy  with  another,  shall  present  a  petition  to  congress,  stating  the  mat- 
tor  in  question,  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  order 
of  congress  to  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in  con- 
troversy, and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties  by  their  lawful 
agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  coufient,  commissioners  oi 
judges  to  constitute  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question  • 
out  if  they  cannot  agree,  congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out 
one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  untd  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen; 
and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  congress 
•hall  direct, shall  in  the  presence  of  congress  be  drawn  out  by  lot,  and  the  persons 
whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  con)missioi\er8  or 
judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy,  so  always  as  a  major  part  of 
the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if 
either  nnrty  shall  neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  rea- 
sons wliich  congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike, 
the  congress  shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  state,  and  the 
secretary  of  congress  shall  atriko  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ;  and 
the  jndifnient  ami  sentence  of  the  court  to  bo  appointed,  in  the  manner  before 
pre8crilH.'d,  slmll  lie  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to 
auhniit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or  defend  their  claim  ot 
tause,  the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce  Feiitence,  or  judgment, 
which  sfiall  in  liico  mnnner  he  final  and  decisive ;  the  judgment  or  sentence  and 
other  pioccecliiigs  being  in  either  cose  transmitted  to  congress,  aud  h)dgcdamong 
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b«r  to  p,e„d,,  provklcd  U„t  „„  per™,  b<,  allowed  lo  ,2™  in  Z  rfBee  of  nZ 

8hB    mn  ch    „^V.«  n,L        *'■?  "«\'^''^«  «"d  men  «o  clotl.ed,  armed,  nn.l  equipped, 
St«  L.  ;!  P  "*'*^  anpomted.nnd  wifJiin  tLe  time  agreed  on  by  tlie  U  ,  ted 

States,,,  congress  H8.,eml,fe.l:  but  if  the   United  States  in  conKrr.aH.sen  bed 
halUn  consu ierntum  of  circumstance.,  judge  proper  that  nnvTte  luld  not 
liZ  TV7  "'•""''^  ''"'^^•'  "  ^'"""^  """'ber  thin  it*  quota,  and    hit  ay  other 
«  ate  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  there  f  sue  f  eitrl 

ne    i^th  en  ,„tT'^S*'*^fr'''  '''•'t'-Urm.d.  and  eq^uipped  in      e    ame  m  r. 
rhftt^nrJfi?         ^*"'''  •*«*«.""'««'  the  legislatureVuch  state  shall  judge 

U«v   uSe  Z V„     ;  i  *'■'"''"•  ?'■'"•,"",''  f1"'P  •"  n'ony  of 'uch  extra  number  a! 

.n/SL  I    ^,?"'^''^  IP'""*"*-.    ^"'^  t''«  "ff"=«'-8  and  men  so  clothed,  armed. 

^ter??'/'^"^ '?"'•''  *"  *''«  P'"""  appointed,  and  within  the  tim;  agS 
t7     t  •      ^^**  ^*"'"'' '"  «""?'•««  assembfed.  ^ 

Ihfl  Unite.1  Htate.  in  congreas  assembled  shall  ne,.r  engage  in  a  war.  nor  grant 
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letters  of  mnrque  and  repriml  in  time  of  peace,  nor  entfT  into  treaties  or  alii' 
ances.  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  tbu  value  thereof,  nor  Ascertain  the  sums  and 
expenses  necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfivre  of  the  United  States,  or  any  d 
them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  lx)rrow  money  on  tlje  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor 
appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon  the  number  ()f  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or 
purclmt<ed,  or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  niue  states  assent  to  the  same  :  nor 
shall  a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  ndjourninj^  from  day  to  day,  be 
determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  congresf 
asseiiiblMl. 

The  congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  to  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no  period  of 
adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of  six  montlis ;  and  shall 
publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except  such  parts  thereof  re- 
Inting  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  require 
secrecy  ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  delegates  of  each  state  on  any  question 
shall  be  entered  on  the  journal,  when  it  is  dewired  by  any  delegate  ;  and  the  del- 
egates of  a  state,  or  any  of  them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shnll  be  furnished  with 
a  transcript  of  tho  said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay 
before  the  legislatures  of  the  several  slates. 

AaT.  X — The  committee  of  the  states,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  author- 
ized to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  congress,  suoh  of  the  powers  of  congress  as  the 
United  States  in  congress  assembled,  by  the  oonsent  of  nine  states,  shall  from 
time  to  time  think  expedient  to  ve«t  tliem  with ;  provided  that  no  power  be 
dele^^ateJ  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in  the  cougress  of  the  United  States 
assembled  is  requisite. 

AiiT.  XI. — Canada  acceding  to  this  confederation,  and  joining  in  the  measures 
of  the  United  States,  shall  bo  adiidtted  into,  and  entitled  to  all  the  advantages 
of  this  union  ;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same,  unless  such 
iidmi:<tion  be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Art.  XII. — All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts  contracted 
by.  or  under  the  authority  of  congress,  before  the  asisembling  of  the  United  States, 
in  pur.iuance  of  the  present  confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  cohsi<lered  as  a 
charge  ajrainst  the  United  States,  for  payment  and  satisfactitin  whereof,  the  said 
United  States  and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solenmly  pledged. 

Art,  XIII. — Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  deterniinaiions  of  the  United 
States  in  congress  assembled  on  all  questions  which  by  this  confi'deration  are 
submiited  to  tliera.  And  the  articles  of  this  confederation  shall  be  inviolably 
observed  by  every  state,  and  the  union  shall  be  perpetual ;  nor  shnll  any  alter- 
ation at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be 
agreed  to  by  a  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  afterwards  conRrmed  by 
the  legisliiturea  of  every  state. 

Ai\(l  whereas  it  Iwth  plea.~ed  the  great  Governor  of  the  World  to  incline  the 
heiirts  of  the  lettisliitures  we  respectively  represent  in  congi  ess  t^i  approve  of  and 
to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perp<  tual  union  ; 
KNOW  YK,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  us  given  for  that  purpose,  do  by  these  presents,  in  tho  name  and 
in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm 
each  and  every  of  the  said  articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union,  and  all 
and  wingular  the  matters  and  things  therein  cotitained:  and  we  do  further  sol- 
emnly plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall 
abide  by  the  determinations  of  the  United  "States  in  coiigiess  assembled,  on  all 
questions  which,  by  the  said  confederation,  are  submitted  to  them  ;  and  that  the 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  states  we  respectiTely  repre- 
sent, anil  that  the  union  shall  l>e  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  congress.  Done  at 
Philadelphia,  in  th«  stattt  of  Ptfousjlvaaia,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of 
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ZtXlnarnT^llZ'T'''''  ""'^  --"^y-gh*.  -d  in  the  Uurd  ye« 

On  the  part  and  Uha\fof  the  State  of  New  Bampehiee. 

JOSIAH  BAETLETT,  joHN  WENTWORTH.  Ju...  Au^st  8. 177a. 

On  the  part  and  leha^  oj  the  State  af  Afaeeachutetts  Bay. 

sTmM^^ss.     sss^sr     JissMa 

V^llAAK^  ELLEKY,  HENRY  MARCHANT.  JOHN  COLLlNa 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  <f  Oonneetiout. 


ROGER  SHERMAN, 
SAMUEL  UUJNTINGTON, 


OLrV'EE  WOLt'OTT. 
TITOS  UOSMEIt. 


ANDREW  ADAMS, 


On  the  part  and  hekalf  of  the  State  of  Neu  Fork. 
JAS.  DUANE,  FRA.  LEWIS,  WM.  DOER,  QODV.  M0EBI8 

On  the  part  and  behalf  qf  the  State  of  Nma  Jmtey 

JNO.  WITHERSP60N,  November  26, 1778,  NATH.  8CUDDEK,  da 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  th*  State  <f  Penntyhania. 

On  the  paH  and  behalf  of  the  StaU  of  Delaware. 
THOS.  M'KEAN,  Feb.  13,  1779.  WirHm  ad  va«  -^^^^ 

JOHN  DICKINSON,  May's,  1779.  NICHOLAS  VAN  DYKK 

On  the  part  and  beha^  qf  at  State  (f  Maryland 
JOHN  HANSON,  March  1,  1781,  daJNIEL  CARROLL,  do." 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 
K^SJnSr!  ''^^'       IKS'-ltSfvS     •  ^^^^«  "OHTFOOT  LEK. 

On  thepaH  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  North  OaroUna. 

JOHN  PENN,  July  21, 1778.  CORNS.  HARNETT,  JNO.  WILLIAMS. 

On  the  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 

On  tlie  part  and  behalf  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  , 


JNO.   WALTON,  24th  July,  1778. 

EDW.  LANQWORTHY. 


EDWD.  TELFAIR, 


«l«^".TrfmI?.^',?  """"**""  "'  clelepoten  from  the  minis  itnte  bavin)?  Mfnifd  the  ArHcIw  of  CimfM. 
•ration  «t  dlflVirent  tirow",  Hsiippcurii  by  the  (l«iiw,  It  In  prohshle  they  kfflx^  lhet7ii.n.«  « th!l  h.i^!^!!2 
te  b*  prtMDl  in  con^rew.  ufi«r  the,  hud  b««a  •utborii^  bj  LeL  coiuUuSni.]    ■•""  ""»'  l»pp.wi* 


,  THk 

FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

ov 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


PbiINDS  and  FEtLOW-ClTIZENS  : 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  adminieter  the  executive 
Rovernraent  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actually 
arrived  •when  your  thoughts  must  be  emplo3'ed  in  desiguating  the  person  who 
is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially 
as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I 
should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  J  have  formed,  to  decline  being  con- 
sidered among  the  number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  I 
beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  rcsolu- 
1  III 


I  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for  your  future  interest — no  deficiency 
of  grateful  respect,  for  your  past  kindness ;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  convio 
tion  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your 
suffrages  have  twice  called  ine,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclination  to 
the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire. 
]  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power,  con- 
sistently with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disregard,  to  return  to  that 
retirenient  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The  strength  of  my  in 
clination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the  prepara 
tion  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  tnen  per- 
plexed and  critical  posture  of  our  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous 
Hdvice  of  persons  entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  thut  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiments  of 
duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for 
my  services,  that  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not  dis- 
approve my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say, 
that  I  have,  with  good  intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organiiation  and 
administration  of  the  government,  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible 
judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of 
my  qualifications,  experience  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of 
ulhurs,  hus  strengthened  the  motive  to  dimdenoe  of  myself;  and,  every  day,  the 
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situations  in  which  not  unfreoutntW  .^!  ,f    f  l    ®  *''^**"'  discouraging— in 

tempUtion,  and  to  recommend  to  vrmr  fnllt     f    ^  •  *^  y""'  »olenin  oon- 

are  the  result  of  raud?"eSon  ^oHo  T  -r^'ur'  T'  ««°timent8,  which 
■  appear  to  me  all  importS  to  thl  11  °''*^^'"*^'^  observation,  and  which 
&e  will  be  offereTto  you  wUh  thf  Z^rT^-f  ^  ^°"'"  ^'^'"'^^  "«  "*  ?««?'«• 
them  the  disinterested  wardn^f of  iL?.?  /'eedom  as  you  can  only  see  in 
personal  motives  to  biaehrcSsel     ZloL^?^'  T''"  '""  l>"««ibly  have  no 

h^.  .o^-ecomm^^Lr  ^f--  ? IS^r-S^--  ^Z^: 
deari;";^  ft  ifi'rso"-  f"'';t  i  --*^"t-  y-  one  peonle  is  also  now 
Ivize     £'JiA         P^P/rity;  of  that  very  liberty  whict  you  so  highly 

sirLtiawr;  o;:u7it;^;otue = r'  '""'^'r'^  f-wning"u ;:; 

from  Uie  rest  or  t^  «nf!lKi    It  '  flienate  any  portion  of  our  country 

vTri!,UBpar^^  '^^^'  "*"  "^*""*"^  ties  which  now  link  together  th* 
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For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens^ 
by  birth  <»r  choice,  of  n  common  country,  tliat  country  has  a  right  to  conocn- 
trute  your  affections.  Tlic  name  of  American,  whioli  belongs  to  you  in  your 
national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism,  more  than 
any  appellation  derived  from  local  discrimmations.  With  slight  shades  of  dif- 
ference, you  have  the  same  religion,  mnnnera,  habit*,  and  political  principles. 
You  have  in  a  common  cause  fought  and  triumphed  together ;  tht?  independence 
and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts,  of 
oomm<m  danj^er,  sufferings,  and  success.  But  these  considerations,  however 
powerfully  they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed 
Dv  those  whioli  apply  more  immediately  to  your  interest.  Here  every  portion 
of  our  country  finds  the  most  commanding  mutives  for  carefully  guardmg  and 
preserving  the  union  of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by 
(he  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter, 
great  additional  resources  of  maritime  and  oommeroial  enterprise,  and  precions 
materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  Soitth,  in  the  same  intercourse, 
benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agriculture  grow,  and  its  com- 
moi'ce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen  of  the  North, 
it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated  ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  dif- 
ferent ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  tbe  national  naviga- 
tion, it  looks  forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself 
is  unequally  adapted  The  JEaxl,  in  a  like  intercourse  with  the  Weitt,  already 
finds,  and  in  the  progressive  improvement  of  interior  communications,  by  land 
and  water,  will  more  and  more  find,  a  valuable  vent  for-  the  commddities  which 
it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  derives  from  tlie 
£asl  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  indis- 
pensable outlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence,  and  the  future 
maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble 
community  of  interest  as  onk  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can 
hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength, 
or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  coimection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be 
intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- '' 
ticular  interest  in  union,  all  the  parties  combined  cannot  fail  to  find  in  the  united 
mass  of  means  and  efforts  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably 
greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  interruption  of  their 
peace  by  foreign  nations;  and,  what  is  of  inestimable  value,  they  must  derive 
irora  union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  which 
BO  frequently  afflict  neighboring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same  govern- 
ment; whi<;h  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  autfioient  to  produce,  but 
which  opposite  alli.-inces,  attachments,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  em- 
bitter. Hence,  likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown 
military  establishments  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inanspieions 
to  liberty,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  republican 
liberty ;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main 
prop  of  your  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  you  to  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  conaidorationa  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  union  as  a  primary  object  of 
patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  donbt,  whether  a  common  govonment  can  embrace 
80  large  a  sphere!  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation  in 
such  a  case  were  criminal  We  are  authorieed  to  hope  that  a  proper  organi«a- 
tion  of  tlie  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  governments  for  the  raspective 
subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment  "Tis  well  worth  a 
fair  and  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  union, 
affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated 
Its  imprantieability,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotiun  of 
those,  who  in  any  qnarter  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 


:/ 
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that  there  i.  .  real  dift^rrnce  of  loS  eLt  .nd'"v? w"*^*n  *"•  *f  t"''«  *  »'*'>•' 
of  paity  to  acquire  influence,  withtn  n«/*t  . .  V  ."^^  9°"  "^ "'«  expedienU 
opinio,.,  and  ^ime  of  othrdSL*^  £'!:'  »  *«>  ""Tepreient  the 

•gainst  the  jealousies  and  Wburninir,  wh"  ?     "''•^  ''i?*'^  y"""«'f  '"«  mnch 
tations:  they  tend  to  reJder  alienTe^ch  JtherTh™*^  ^T  "'T  '"'••'''P'-own- 
together  by  fraternal  affection     The  infi.itlnf.    f      *''*'  **"«''*  *°  *»«  ^'o^nd 
ately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  lid     tK/'  **^  *"'"  T^'t*™  country  have 
the  executive  and  in  thl  ?.„     •         "*" '  .*"*'>'  ''"^^  «•*«"  >"  the  negotiation  >» 
wi.;h  Spain.  a^rt'the'Li  e7.'aT"tScSt  "^T  ^1"  ^"«^^  o'tL^'treatJ 
Unued  States,  a  decisive  proof  how  uifounSS  »    *''»l*  *'*"■*  .throughout  the 
among  them  of  «  policy  i^,  the  c-eLr-iT        ^^\^  **"!  f»«Pi«'0"''  propag.ited 
unfriendly  to  theirTntere     in  rfgard  to  th^T'"*  *"*^- '"  \^'  Atlantio*^afate^ 
n€88«s  to  the  formation  of  two  tWiel  that  S^n ''^! 'n* '"^  *'"^«  '"«"  ^^^ 
ftpu.u,  which  secure  to  thercveT  h  "nt  tLv  „  ^u"}  ^"**  "  ""^  ''^"t  '^'th 
foreign  relations,  towards  conS,'  H.^i     ^  *'**"'''  *^^*"'«-  '"  "«Pe«t  to  onr 
wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservat  ™  o^  SZ  Fr^^''^-    ^/"  '*  "°*  '^^  ^h"' 
they  were  procured »     Will  Vh  j^^  "„?  ,  '"*/'^V''!**'««'»  «"  the  union  l,y  which 

«uo,h  there  Le,  wCwo^ld  sever  S^m'fri"?-''l^''f  "^  '^"^^  ad/isers, 
with  aliens  f  *'  "**'°  '^^  their  brethren  and  connect  them 

i«  SL'pe;aabl7  No  aEcThre'vL^rtr- H'  f  ^''"^T^"*  ^^  t^«  -''o'* 
•  adequate  substitute:  they  m'st  inevitable  «^  -'""T  ^''f  ?•«•♦*'«*"  ^e  an 
ruptions  which  «U  allian^ri?  Lm  tt 'i^^"P*"''""*  •"« '"f-*'"*'""' »n^  mter- 
momentous  truth,  you  have  Lroved  vJr«  f  P^"^"^!-  Sensible  of  this 
constitution  of  government  betZr»l!ni^fT  u"*  ^^^'^^  ^^^  **>«  •^option  of  a 

union,  and  for  ?he  ercalufmLStS  oVTou^r/  '"'''"*''•  '"'• «»"  '"'''"''»« 
government,  the  ofrsnrini?  of  our  »^n^™^  of  your  common  concerns.  This 
upon  full  investigatirand  ire  1P  ir*\- °'"^""°r^  """^  """^^'J.  "dopted 
pies,  in  the  distribution  of  T  nowerl  ,^ -f ""'  *="°'P'«t*l7  •ree  in  its  prlnci- 
taining  within  itself  a  prov  sion  fir  l^w  "^  ""'"I'*^  ^T  ^"^'•gy'  ""^  «»»• 
your  confidence  and  your  srpTrt  llltn^^  r  •"?«"d'»«»'..  ^aa  a  just  claim  to 
Its  laws,  acquiescence^  in  it"Te„sure^«r/r  '*"  *."^'»«V*7.  complionce  with 
maxims  of  true  liberty.  Se  bash  of  onr  n  'v  "PJ"'?'^  ''^  ^''^  fundamental 
people  to  make  and  alter  tlSr  oo  istkut  mfo  '*'  "^"^'^  "  'l'"  "8''*  »f  ^^o 
tntion  which  at  any  time  exiJL  ti  I  o  1 '-i  ^  «"'««•""«.»»•     But,  the  con.ti- 

authorities,  are  destructive  of  tlSLndllntl?  *•"''•  f ''»»  «' the  constituted 
They  serve  to  organize  fact^n  t^  „i"„T  "  ^T-'?^"' ""'^  "^ '"**«•  tendency, 
-to-'put  in  the  P^ac^of  £  ddeitid  tnrnrJif^'l*"'*  extraordinary  for^ 
often  a  sraait  but  artful  and  enS  ,L  •  •*.'**  "/*!""'  *'"'  ^'"  "^  »  P^'^y. 
cording  to  the  altei  triZnh'^  rfJ"'""'"'*^  "'  *•"«  community;  and  ao 
ministLion  the  Srlf  ^'h^Tcoilrte^^  P"*'*'^  *** '"-''«  '''^  P^^Ho  ad- 

rather  than  the  organ  of  oonsUtinTL^^     I  T^  '"congruous  projects  of  faction. 

counsel,  and  modS  4  Z  S"^^^^  ^         *'^"'- '^  ^^  """'"°" 

tions  of  the  aljove  descrin/^n  m„J„  j    Hbwever  oombmations  or  assooia- 

likely  in  the  ^urse  pf  &  anT  thlL^'.*^  ^u"  ""'''''  P^f'"'"  «"'^'>  ^^-^^  »" 
cunning,  anibitious.  and  unprinSedmfn  wilfr^T^"'  «^«•"«^  »>y  4ioh 
of  the  people  and  to  u^ZTlTT       ?     '   ^     ^^  enabled  to  subvert  the  power 
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irrefgdiar  oppositions  to  its  aoknowledgeil  authority,  but  also  that  you  re 
rist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  priaciples,  however  specious 
the  pretext.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  efieot,  ip  the  forms  of  the  cou- 
stitUtioB,  alterations  whicli  will  impair  the  energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to 
undermine  what  cannot  be  overthrown.  In  all  tiiu  changes  to  which  you  may 
be  invited,  remember  that  time  And  habit  are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the 
true  character  of  governments,  as  of  oth3r  human  institutions— that  expeiience 
in  the  Surest  standard  by  which  to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  con- 
Stitation  of  a  country— that  facility  in  chanjjes  upon  the  creditof  mere  liypo- 
thesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  eliange,  fi\)m  the  endless  variety  of 
hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and  remember  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  your  common  interests,  in  conirtry  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  govt-rnment 
of  as  much  vigor  as  i8  cousistent  -witii  the  perfect  security  of  liberty,  is  indis- 
pensable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government,  with  powers  properly 
distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  littlb  else  than  a 
name  where  the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  lav,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights 

of  person  and  property.  ^        ,.      ■     ^,       .  ^        -^u 

1  have  already  intimated  to  you,  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  state,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  tliem  on  geographical  discriniinauons. 
Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view,  and  warn  y«u  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  against  tlie  baneful  ettVcts  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally.  This  spirit, 
unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its  root  in  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  mind.— It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  govern- 
ments, more  or  lei-s  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed  ;  but  in  those  of  the  pt»pu)ar 
form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankiiess,  auii  is  truly  tlieir  worst  enemy.  The 
alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the  spirit  of 
revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and  countries,  has 
perpetrated  the  most  liorrid  enorniitiea,  is  itself  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
feaOs  at  length  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The  disoniers  and 
miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the  niindx  of  men  to  Beeli  security  and 
repose  in  the  absolute  jwwor  oV  an  individu.al ;  an<l  sooner  or  later  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  faction,  more  able  or  lno^^  fortunate  than  his  competitors, 
turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his  own  elevation,  on  the  rums  of 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind,  (which  neverthe 
less  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  siglit,)  the  common  and  oontinual  mis- 
chiefs of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a 
wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it.  It  serves  always  to  distract  tlie 
public  coun  Is  and  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  com- 
mnuity  with  ill-founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosity  of 
one  part  against  another,  foments  oocasioisally  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens 
the  door  Uj  foreign  influence  and  corruption,  which  finds  a  facilitated  access  to 
the  government  itself,  through  the  channels  of  party  passions  Thus  the  policy 
and  the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  anotner. 

There  is  an  opinion  thai  parties  in  free  countries  are  usefid  chocks  upon 
the  administration  of  the  government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of 
liberty.  This  ■within  certain  limits  i<  probably  true ;  and  in  governmeuts  of  a 
monarchioal  oast,  patrKitism  may  lo<ik  with  iiidulgeuoe,  if  not  with  favor,  upon 
the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  a  popular  character,  in  governmonts  purely 
elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encouraged.  From  their  natural  teiidonoy,  it  is 
certain  Hicre  will  always  be  otiough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose. 
And  tt.dte  being  constant  danger  of  oxcoss,  the  eflfort  ought  to  be,  l)y  force  oi 
public  opinion,  to  mitigate  anir  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  Jto  bo  quenched,  it  de- 
mands a  unifiirm  vigilance  Uy  prevent  its  hiVrsting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  o( 
warrtilng,  it  should  consume. 

it  is  important^  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country, 
riiould  iii»pir«  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration,  to  oontine 
thfaiiselves  Vit^m  their  respective  ounstitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  ttie  exer- 
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dominates  in  the  )ium*n  heart  .Cffidenf  ^.r^^f  *"  K  "^"'^  '''  ^^^<^^  P'"' 
tion.  The  necessity  of  reciWcil  ohS.  „^.,  "*"*^'  "^  °^  ^''«  *''"''>  «'  ">«  P««- 
dividiDg  and  distriWin?  t7„t„HVff±^^^^^  ""''';"'*'  »f  Political  power,  by 
the  gu^dian  of  3  c  leal  ^1«M  "  dupositories,  and  constituting  eact 
exp«?i.nents  aucirni  and  miwn  *  '"""'JT  ^^.  °'^«"' '"»'  »»««"  «^inced  by 
own  eyes.  To  preserve  th^^nLiT*  "^  "'''"  '"  ^"'  "^°""*'-y  '»°<1  ""der  our 
the  opinion  of  tCpeol  t"e  2  ibntt^  "'"'"'^^/'  *"  '"^^''"^  «'«»•  If.  i" 
powers  be  in  any  PSlar  wrS  K  L"'*^'^°f 'r.  "'^  *>»«  «>°«tit"tional 

the  way  which  tL^on!t  tutird^dgtl'^^Ct'k  'Jh''^  T  ■""«»'*'"«"*  i" 
usurpaton;  for  thouirh  thw  i„    ,.    ;    *  ,  **"  *"®'^«  ^«  ""  change  by 

is  the  custoraa  y  wSon  bv  wl^i^lt  f'  *"""'  "*^  ^^  *''«  instrument  of  good,  i^ 
cedent  m^riLlyZalJtVT  «'^\«'n'"«"ts  »'«  destroyed.  The  pr^ 
'-'^'^^^^f^^^^^^^i^J^lZ:'''^  ova  Ly  partiaf  or 

gio^aS  l^iirril^liriSfsuf '^'V«4  *"  P""^'^"'  prosperity,  reli. 
the  tribute  of  paffin    4 1'^'l ,  ,1 1  l^^r.I^'t"^",  ^'""  ^""'"^  that  ma/claim 

human  happineV  these  inn^Hpri  .f  he  d.,H  ''7'  "'"'"  F''^-"*  P'"«»  "^ 
mere  politician  eau.illv  w   i    .i  "^^    ^  "**  ''"'^'^'*  of  men  and  c  t  zens.    The 

them-^ASneTS^o  t..  :r,heir'2:"^,'''  '"  ^''tP^'^*  ""'I  '"  «'-rish 
felicity.  Let  it  simply  braskedwL  I  ,T°''''"^  T^^  P"'**«  »"<i  V''^^<> 
tion.  4  life,  if  the  Se  .."'SirJn^ir  '  f„„«l"'-''{  n'  ^''T"'^'  ^°^  "P"**" 

mstrumentsof  investigation  in  wmtVoff.  i^   ^''^  "'*•""'  ^*''<'''  ".«  t*'« 

the  supposition  that  morn   /v  ..    i!  "' J"^^'?« !  «"''  '^t  us  with  caution  indulge 

may  b^' conced'ed  "J  The  t /uence  o'f Te'fln T^.  ^''.^""*  '•^'•«'""'  W'»^'«-^* 
.truoture.  reason  and  cxpeHeuce  buLh  l.^iTt  «t°"''""  ''"u"""'^^  "^  P«*>""'«' 
ity  can  mevail  in  exclus  on  of  r  li  ;  ''•  "^^  '"  ^''P*'^'  '•»«»  national  moral- 

vfrtue  or  mZutyh^Tc.lZT-'^  '"r"""'''";  '^'^  «u'>8ta..tially  true,  that 
deed  eneud.^ll^"^^,To"7,sX^^^  /he  rule  in-     ' 

Who  that  is  a  sincere  fdend  to  ieJ^^  ill  J-yh'^  5?^"""  ''^  ^'*'''  government 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  faLi^ »      ^"""^  ^'^^  mdifference  upon  attempts  to 

gen'l^aTdSustr'orkn'oV.t?  1 P,""-:^. '-Portance.  institutions  for  the 
msnt  Rives  force  to  n?hll  *'  '•"  "  F"P<"t'0"  as  the  structure  of  a  jrovern- 
«nlight  ned  As  a  ^ver  il"r;:'  "  '"^""<?'  '^'''  P^^lic  opi.uon  should  be 
pubi  credit  Oneme  h'odo'Ze^^virult  ui:"f''  and  security,  cherish 
avoi.ii,.g  occasions  of  expense  bv  coSL  ^ ."  ^  ^P^^ngly  as  possible 
timely  disbursements  to  ureuarH  ?"  i  ^  I'eace;  but  remembering  also  that 
disbuisen.euts  tTre  ,el  U ;  KS  'ZwiHrtT'"*'^  ''^'^^^  '""^''  «^'-"'*«' 
mdy  by  shunning  occasions'  oleSe  bu^  bv  It''."?."'""'"''.""'  "?'  '^^*'''  °"' 
peace  to  discliartfe  the  debts  whi  V  !  ■ .  .7  ^^'fe'"'"""  exertions  in  time  of 
ungmierousiy  Zowi.l  unon  n!^tli?  M '"^."'^V'""*  '""^  '"'^«  oecasi.«ed,  not 
to  boar.    Tife  «on  o^tn    1?^  ^'"'=''  ^«  onvndve.  ought 

it  ie  necessary  tirSlicor"n-T'"n^'""^**"->'°"^  b"t 

the  perfo.n.ance  of  tlfeir  dutv    t  r«    .      r^^i  fl*  "J'*"-"**;     ^'o  »«cilitate  to  then. 

mini  that  toward.  ttpSe".  of  dX  ,t  '"'  ^*T  r'""'*^  P'*'"=^''-""r  ''««'  «' 
venue  tl.are  must  be  taxt-s      L    ,»  ,  "   ""*,'  ''."  '«venue;  to  Imvo  re- 

or  less  iaeonvenie  a  ann.ple„  an      th\Tu.?iU'"  '^*!^"'«'»,^'"«»'  "«  "'"  '"ore    ' 
able  from  the  select!.;,.  ..fV  '     .  '  "'*  ">trm»io  embarrassment  usepar- 

cuitie:)  ought  tbr"  £c  rve'^Evetf  i"''''f'  i"  "'"">''  "^  *='""•=«  "^  '^•«- 

d.>ot  of  the  governn^ent  "n  muW  f  "  ?  T"'"^  conntruction  of  U.e  con- 
the  n.e,isures  lor  oClrreveuueVlh"^  ''""  *.»1'""  "f  "cquiesconca  in 
tim«  dic'«t«.  "'**"'"»  revenue  which  tho  public  emergencies  may  at  any 

ha;i:;;ftrii'r:i:,igTo^a"nd".orrv''  •"  "f."""*^  ""uiv.te  pe«.  .nd 

.4(""»u«u,  *uu,  at  no  distant  period,  «  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  tU 
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magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalteJ 
justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  time  and 
things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantage* 
which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  i  Can  it  be,  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  its  virtue  I  The 
experiment  at  least  is  recommended  by  every  sentimeat  which  ennobles  human 
aatnre.     Alas  I  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothmg  is  more  essential  than  that  por> 
manent  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attach- 
ments for  others,  should  be  excluded ;  and  that  iu  place  of  them  just  and 
amicable  feelings  towiirds  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  indulges 
towards  another  an  liabitmil  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness,  is  iu  some  degree 
a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity,  or  to  its  affection,  either  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  Jead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one 
nation  against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  ineiilt  and  injury,  to 
lay  hold  of  slij^ht  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when 
accidental  or  trifling  otcasious  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frequent  collisions, 
obstinate,  envenomed,  and  bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  governmunf,  conirary  to  the  bust 
calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  participates  in  the  national 
propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion  whiit  reason  would  reject;  nt  other 
times  it  makes  the  auimosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility 
instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  Tha 
pence  often,  stimetimes  perhaps  the  lilierty,  of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So  likewise  a  passionrtte  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another  produces  a 
variety  of  evils.  Sympiithy  for  the  favorite  nntion,  facilitating  the  illusion  of 
an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists, 
and  inlusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a 
participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  induce- 
ment or  justification.  It  leaiis  also  to  the  concession  to  the  favorite  nation  of 
privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  tha 
concessions,— by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retauied, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a  disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties 
from  whom  equal  privileges  are  withheld ;  uiid  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted, 
t*  deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  notion)  facility  to 
betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  some- 
times even  with  popularity  ;  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of 
obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for 
public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruptioii,or  infatuation. 

As  avunues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumeialilo  w.iyg,  such  attachments  are 
particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  Uow 
many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  factions,  to  practice 
the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public 
vouncils  1  Such  an  attachment  of  small  or  weak,  towards  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation,  dooms  the  former  to  bo  the  satellite  of  tho  latter. — Against  the  in- 
sidious wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-eilizensX 
the  jealousy  of  a  free  iieojjle  ought  to  bo  ^o.^stantly  iiwuke;  since  liistory  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of 
republican  governmt  nt.  Hut  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial: 
else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  v^ry  influence  to  be  ovoided,  instead  of  a 
defence  a^ininst  it. — Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive 
dislike  of  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one 
side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arU  of  influence  on  tho  other. -- 
Real  patriots,  who  may  resiist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  beooma 
suspected  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  con 
tidoMce  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their  ioterosti".  Tlie  great  rule  of  conduct 
for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations, 
lo  have  witli  tlieiii  as  little  muTiOAL  connection  ii.  possible.  80  far  as  we  hav» 
already  loi  ined  oiigagruiouts,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  loitlu— 
lU'io  k't  us  «topk 
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causes  of  which  aS  LsenYiallv  foLvn  T^"^"*^  '"  ^''"'i"'"'  «^"ntrover.ies.  th, 

when  biige^crLtionnnSr  the^t^^^^ 

us.Avm  not  lightly  hazard  the  givi4CprJvLtio7  IXr*^"''"''"^^ 

•llmoM  for  .,u™r(liii.ry  om.tg.uEi.,  '         '^  tenjpotarjr 

of  our  inerdmX  and  t„  «^«hl    f  "''^  "  "'"'''''  •=*""^'-''  "^  '^"""e  thu  righU 

rules  oHnSr  u.r  heat  t'hat'.f '^T"'"'  *"  '"^'l'"'"'  '''"'"•  -"^«"ti"u*l 

rri.,n.l   r '  V'^      ^'""l  ""J"  ^ounfymeu,  these  counsofs  of  an  old  and  affiiction«t- 
*nd  other  evidences  of  n.y  conduct,  must  witness  to  you  and  to  the  world     To* 

iKi^l^X^uSVther'^"  ^""*^^-- '-  ^-^ »"--  - '«-  i-' 

ZXtLtt  ''*''  ***  "'>  P'*"-    Sw^'woeJ  by  your  approving  voice 

•ad  by  that  of  your  represenUtives  ia  both  house,  of  i^igrei;  the  .pirni 
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rAEEWELL   ADDRESS   OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


that  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced  by  any  attempt  tc 
deter  or  divert  me  from  it.  After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the 
beat  lights  I  could  obtain,  1  waa  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and 
interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  T  determined,  as  far  as 
should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain  it,  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and 
firmness. 

The  consideration  which  respects  the  right  to  hold  the  conduct,  it  is  not  ne- 
oessar^  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  1  wi)l  only  observe,  that  according  to  my 
understanding  of  the  matter,  that  riglit,  so  far  from  being  denied  l>y  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all.  Tlio  duty  of  holding  a 
neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation 
which  justice  and  iiumanity  impose  upon  every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is 
free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  towards 
other  nations.  The  inducements  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduot  wil' 
best  be  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predomi 
nant  motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  anr 
mature  its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress  witliout  interruption,  to  that 
degree  of  strength  and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  hnmanl} 
speaking,  the  coiumund  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  ui  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  o 
intentional  error,  I  am  iievertbeloss  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  think  ii 
probable  that  I  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be,  1 
fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils  to  which  they 
may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my  country  will  never 
cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence ;  and  that  after  forty-five  years  of  my  life 
dedicated  to  its  service,  with  au  upright  aeal,  the  faults  of  iucomoelent  abilities 
will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  feat 
Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  tliat  fervent 
love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of 
himself  and  his  progenitors  for  several  generations ;  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  niloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign 
influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  government — the  ever  favorite  object  of 
my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  aa  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  care,  labors,  am' 
Uaugera, 

G   WASHINGTON 
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POPtJLiTfON    OF   THE    WOltlD— 764,000,000. 


POPULATION  OF  COUNTRIES. 


British  America 

Dntted  Htate»,  (about) 34,00l),000 

MMleo-- 7,000  000 

GnaUnmla 2,000.000 

West  Indies , 3,00<',000 

Brwll 5,000,000 

V,niarm SiSO.OOO 

Venezuela 1000,000 

Nowurenadii 1,800,000 

|'lu»''o' 700,0(y0 

Pe™, 1,600,000 

^^"'"•••- I,200,(H)0 

Buenoa  Ayres.. 1,8(X),000 

ParaBuay i 2.'i0,000 

I""*'"--, 1.500,000 

GiuM  Britain,  (about) 30,000  ,WK) 

Riusia  in  Europe 54,000,000 

„    ",    "    Asia 7.000,000 

oweden  and  Norway 4300000 

Deninarit 2,150.000  , 

^wnco 34,0110,000 

Belgium 4230,000  I 


2.000,000. 

Holland 2,545,0110 

Pni"la 14,500,000 

Austria 35,000.006 

Switzerland 8,200,000 

'wly 91,800,00* 

Turltey 10,000,000 

"rcece 810.000 

Pormgal 3,400.()(X) 

8l«ln 12,000,000 

Bavaria 4,3(KMK)0 

Saxony 1,080.000 

Hanover 1  670(100 

Wlrtcmberg l.tiloooo 

B«<len l.'.!40.0a« 

China SOO.lMtOtNIO 

Japan 12.(HK)  IMKl 

Turltey  in  Asia iii.WW.OOU 

Persia i2,«00,t«IU 

India 150.000.000 

Australia  and  Van  Dieiiiiin's  I,and..       -iMMInO 
Africa,  (supposed) «0,000,lillf 


POPULATION  AND  EXTENT  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES  ANL 
TERRITORIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


CiNnns, 
1850. 

.  M..'n9 583018.. 

Now  Hiinipshira  ...   317.999. 

Vernioni 314,329.. 

Massac liu.ielts 904,065. 

Rhode  Isiand 147,543.. 

Connecticut .T71,!M7.. 

New  York 3,098,818. 

New  Jersey 489,381., 

Pennsylvania 8,314,897.. 

Delaware 90,407. 

Maryland 575.150. 

Dlst  of  Columbia...     51,670.. 

Virginia 1,434,863.. 

North  (.'aroliiie. 808.870. 

South  Ciirolina...     668.347. 

Georgia 888.726. 

Florida 89,459. 

AlalHima 770,001. 


CITIES  AND  TOWNS  CONTAINING  20,000  INHABITANTS,  AND 

UPWARDS. 


Census, 

Square 

Census, 

Cknscr, 

J^QlAHE 

1840. 

Miles. 

lH,->0. 

1H40. 

iMlI-KS. 

.    499  931. 

.    3-2,628 

Mississippi 

Tennessee,,...... 

no.-)  488, 

.    375,651. 

,    47,151 

.    284.574. 

.      9,411 

.1,000  213. 

,    820,210. 

.    45,;t28 

.    291,894. 

.    10,212 

Kentucky 

.  i»9:t,;n4. 

,    779,HM. 

.     10.500 

,    737,099. 

.      7,500 

Ohio 

.1,OH1,940. 

.I,5I!K467. 

.    39,964 

.    108,830. 

.      I,:t40 

Indiana 

.    «90.2.')8. 

,    6S5HKt) 

.    .'i:i,809 

.   300  993. 

.      4,704 

Michigan 

402.041, 

.    212,969 

.    .^1,843 

.8,428,921. 

.    46,085 

Illinois 

.   a'>5.:iH4. 

.    476,183. 

.    .56.405 

.    373,306. 

.      8,320 

Wisconsin  

305  538. 

.      30,94.1 

53.924 

.1,724,033. 

.    44000 
.      2, 1-20 

Iowa 

I9-J247. 

68-2.!m7. 

.      43,111. 
3«:i,702. 

.    50.014 
.    67,380 

.      78,107. 

Misiiouri 

.    469,338. 

13,959 
03 

Arkansas 

I!W.71I6. 
S2:i.0U4. 

.      1»7„574. 
.    3.VMU. 

.    53,198 
.    46.431 

.      33,745. 

Louisiana 

.1,839,797. 
.   75.1,419. 

64,000 
43,8(KI 
28,2(10 
62,000 
53,786 

Texis 

Oalifornia 

200,<H)0 

l8n.lN)0. 

6,077, 

61,574. 

20,(M)0, 

(e9liiiiutcd)9U3,000 

188,981 

,   mnm 

.    594,398. 

MInesoia  territory 
New  Meiico    " 
Utah 

.   691,393. 

Qimij 

.     54,4n. 

.(exllninted)  187.933 

.   590,756. 

50,782 

Oregon            " 

13,323. 

341,463 

Portland Ma... 

Dostoa Mass. 

Lowell "   . 

Sprinnfli'hl.....  "  . 
Provldoixo  ....R.  I.. 
New  Haven  ...Ct... 

New  York N.Y. 

Bruoklya "  , 

Albany,.. "  . 

Rnntiln «  . 

Rochester  ....  "  . 
Willlamsb'irg . .    ••  . 

Troy •'  . 

Byracusp    ••  . 

■awark      ,,,,.N  J, 


1850.  1840. 

.  96,819 1,5,918 

.138,788 9.3,383 

.  39.964 90,7<W 

.  91,ti09 10,1(85 

.  41,513 83,171 

.  99.539  ..., 14.890 

.9l5,:i»4  .• 318,719 

.  W850 30.233 

.  80.771 33,721 

.  40.866 18.913 

,  36,581 80,191 

,  30.786 SliHO 

98.785 19.334 

.  99,935 6.M)9 

aii.iltu oa  oiki 


I'ater-'on N.  J.. 

I'lilliidelphla,  ..Pa... 

Biiliinioie Md.. 

WashlnKtiin,  ...I).  C. 

Itlchniond Va  .. 

('harleston,  ....8.  0.. 

Mnviinnah fla .. 

Mobile Ala  . 

Louisville Ky.. 

Cincinnati Ohio, 

IVtroll Mich. 

C'hicugo 111..., 

Milwankle Wis,. 

St.  l,ouis M 


IBBa  1840, 

.  91,341 7,-i9« 

.4«9,3.'.3 958339 

.169019 102,311 

.  40.601  93,:)64 

.  97.483.. 'MAM 

43,fl06 41,137 

.  97,841 11,314 

90,413 HJ,(I79 

4:1.317 <i\^lQ 

116.108 46,3H9 

91.057 9,109 

88,aog 4,471* 

90,096 1.700 

89,744 I0,4U9 

I  in  tihiK  ti^t  i«M 

*•—;—"•  *  t  ■■  I  iti(  i  1 .  iv*:,  :r^ 
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THE  TREASURY  OF  IHSTOBy. 


REGULATIONS  OF  THE  POST  OFFICE. 
LETTMl  POSTAQK 

Rates  of  Po$tagt  under  the  act  of  3d  March,  1851. 


DISTANCES  INLAND. 


Not  n»er  3000  miles,  if  prepaid 

"  "        "       \f  utipaid 

Over  3000  miles,  If  prepaid 

"  \(  Hiipnid 

To  or  from  Cunniln  »n(l  llritUh  N.   Am.  Provinces,  not  over  3000  miles, 

prrpiif/vient  optional 

Tour  fMiii  Cun.idtt  and  Urilish N.  Am.  Prov.,  over  3000  miles,  pre|>ayiiient 

ojitiiiniil 

Oroii  ioUers  or  letters  not  tolm  iiialled 

Advertised  letters.  In  uddltlun  to  refiular  (xiiitage 

Loticrs  delivered  b y  cjirriers,  never  to  tzceed  two  cents  eiich 

Wity  letters,  such  as  nre  given  to  mall  carriers,  In  addittuu  to  postage. . . . 
BEA  LBTrKKS,  m  teknle  or  in  port— 

Not  over  3.5()0  miles,  preimvment  required,  except  to  Qerman  Stales 

Over  2,500  miles 

Ship-letters,  ursuch  as  are  carried  by  steamboat  or  ship  masters,  in  addl- 

Hon  to  postage 


half  one 
oz.    «z. 


cts. 

3 
S 
6 
10 

10 

15 
1 
I 
1 
1 

10 
90 


if  two  '51 

oz.     oz,      OZi 


cts. 


cu. 


ct« 

Is 

iiS 
30 
SO 

90 

7S 
1 
1 
1 
1 

SO 

urn 


PRINTED  MATTER. 

M'$iipuptr§  and  ptriodiealt  regularly  gvbaerihed  for,  not  eieeeding  three  ounce*  in  weight' 
poetage  paid  quarterly  in  advauee. 


DISTANCES. 


Not  over  SO  miles,  per  quarter 

Over  50.  and  not  over  300  miles,  per  quarter. 

Over  300,  and  not  over  KKNl  miles 

Over  1000,  and  mirovnr  -JINMI  mile 

Over  8(1(10,  and  not  over  4(KW  mile 

Over  4000  mile*,  per  quarter 


cts. 


93 
50 
75 
100 
195 
150 


cu. 


CIS. 

10 
SI) 
30 
40 
50 
60 


cts.  .  cts.  cti. 


9i 
5 

10 
i  19 


3 


MTeekly  papers  free  of  posuige  in  the  county  where  published. 


TRANSIENT  MATTER. 

Kmirving  Jfetaepafore  and  Magatinee  not  emt  to  regular  Subeeribtlre,  Beokt,  Cireutatt, 

Engravinge,  i-e. 


DISTANCES. 
Pottage  I*  he  prepaid. 


When  sent  not  over  300  miles. 
Over  .'HXI,  and  not  <iver  l,.500. . , 
iivnr  LIMM,  and  not  over  4.5U0. , 
f)vf  9  SUI.  and  not  over  3,500. , 
•iv»r  3,500  mil(M 


1  nz 

9oz. 

3oz. 

4oz. 

Sob 

^01. 

7oz. 

8oz. 

fioir 

16  o^ 

CtH 

cts. 

cts. 

cts. 
4 

CU. 

cu. 

cu. 

els. 

CU. 

cu. 

1 

9 

3 

S 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9 

4 

« 

8 

10 

19 

14 

10 

IR 

90 

3 

6 

0 

19 

15 

IH 

91 

94 

97 

30 

4 

it 

19 

^ 

90 

24 

98 

.19 

30 

40 

ft 

19 

as 

ao 

35 

40 

4S 

til 

A  vtuleiv  »r  details  In  the  Mil  r^lnin  lit  the  postal  treaties  nf  the  ITnlted  Rtates  with  feer'^t 
couHlrue,  which  we  Uu  noi  deem  utst^utlnl  ki  bo  Introduced  here. 


POPULATION  OF  ALL  THE  COUNTIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES, 

AOOORDINO  TO  THE  CKN8U8  OF  1860. 


Maine. 

Aroostook la.ftflfl 

Cumberland 79,M9 

Franklin 20,027 

Hancock 84,872 

Kannebeck 62.52 1 

Lincoln 74,875 

Oxford 89.C68 

Penobscot 6a.089 

Plscntaqnts 14,785 

Somerset 8&,6S1 

Walda 47,280 

Washington 8S,8I0 

York 00,101 

Total  Co.  18,  In 688,088 

Mu)  Hampahlre. 

ISolknap 17,721 

Carroll 2i),i66 

Cheshire 80,144 

Cojs 11,868 

Grafton 42,343 

Hlllsboroiigb 67,477 

Merrimack' 88,445 

Rocklu|;liam 60, 9f 6 

Strafford 29,864 

SiUltvan  . . . . .» iy,375 

Total  Co.  10,  In 817,864 


Nm  York. 

Albany 9,8,279 

Alleghany 87,8'a 

Broome 80,660 

Cattaraugun 83,950 

Chautauqua 60,498 

Csyuga 66.458 

Cliemnng 2S,S21 

ChenaiiiTO 40,811 

Colnmbia 4't,(i7H 

Cortland 25,140 

Clinton.. 4o,(i47 

Delaware 8li,S84 

Dotchens 68  092 

Kf'» 100,993 

£Me* 81,148 

Franklin 28,103 

Vviton 80,171 

Oenanee 28.488 

gfwne a8,I26 

Hamilton e,18S 

Herkimer 88,244 

Jafferson 6.S.1NS 

F!"|» las-stia 

»•»■ 94,564 


NEW  ENGLAND. 

Vermont. 

Addison 86,549 

Heintngton 18,689 

Caledonia 28,086 

Chittenden 29,086 

Kssex 4.050 

Franklin 28,686 

Orand  Isle 4,148 

Lamoille    10,873 

Orange 27,296 

Orleans 16,707 

Kutland 88,069 

Wa-thington 24,654 

Windham 29,01)2 

Windsor 88,820 

Total  Co.  H  la 818,611 

MiusachusMa. 

Karnstablo 86,276 

Herkflhire 49,691 

Bristol 76,192 

poises 4,640 

«■«»«« 181,800 

Franklin 80,867 

Hampden 61,281 

Hampshire 86,788 

Middlesex 161,888 


MIDDLE  STATES. 

Livingston 40,878 

Madison 43,072 

M  o'lroo 87.6.50 

Monlaomery 81,992 

New  York 615,617 

Niagara 49,270 

Orange 67,146 

Orleans 28,601 

Ot«ego 48,638 

Oneida 98,666 

Ontario 48,929 

Onondaga aj,890 

Oswego 02,198 

Putnam 14,138 

Queens 86,a't8 

Uensselaer 78,808 

Kichmond 15,001 

Rwkland. 16,902 

Saratoga 45,(M8 

Bohenectady 20,054 

Hchoharia 83,518 

Soneoa 96,411 

8t  Lawrence 68.017 

Steuben 68,771 

Suffolk 8fi,922 

buUlvau <l5,'uS8 


Nantucket 8,409 

N<"''''>'k- T8,899 

i  y",?""' w'.w 

Bunoik 144,607 

Worcester il8oi789 

ToUlCo.  14,In 094,499 

Ehode  Island. 

""^'tol 8,614 

C*"' 16,068 

Newport 20,007 

Providence 87,628 

Washington 16.430 

Total  Co.  6,  In 147,644 

Cnnneclicut. 
f«lfflel<l 69,778 

VTiT]\ «»'»«« 

Litchtleld  45  268 

Middlesex 80,'«80 

New  Haven 62,128 

New  London 61  821 

IJ"'!"'"! 80,091 

Windham 80,079 

ToUlCo.  8,  In. 870,791 


Tompkins 88,746 

Uli'te' 69,884 

Warren 17199 

Washington.. ■.■44,'760 

"syne 44,968 

WoBtcheHter 68,263 

J^ymlnfr 81,981 

">«• 20,690 

Total  Co.  89,  In, 8,097,894 


New  Jtrtty, 

Atlantic 

Bergen 

Burlington 

Cape  May , 

Camdon 

Cumberland 

KriNex 

Oloni-ester ,, 

Hudson 

Hunterdon 

Mrnpr 

Middlesex 


..  8,9«1 
.•  14,720 
..  48,208 
.  «,438 
.  25,428 
.  17,189 
.  T8.960 
■  14,655 
.  21,821 
..  28.989 
..  27.999 
88,680 
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MoDtnonth 80,8S8 

Horria 8fl,16S 

Oceui 10,08il 

Piusaio ^ 82,616 

Bi»lem 19,46T 

Somerset 19,688 

Buuez 22,989 

Warren 22,868 

Total  Co.  20,  In <89,888 

Pennsylvania. 

■  Adams 26,981 

Alleghany   138,290 

Armstrong 29,660 

Beaver 26,689 

Bedford 28,062 

Berks. 77,129 

BiaJr   21,777 

Bradford 42,881 

Bucks 56,091 

Butler 80,846 

Cambria 17,778 

Carbon 16,686 

Centre 28,866 

Chester 66,488 

Clarion 28,866 

Clearfield 12,6S6 


Marj/land, 

Anne  Arundel 82,898 

Alleghany 22,769 

Baltimore 210,it46 

Cecil 18,939 

Charles 16,162 

Caroline 9,692 

Carroll 20,616 

Calvert 9,646 

Dorchester 18,877 

Frederick  40,987 

Harford 19,866 

Howard 

Kent 11,886 

Montgomery 16,800 

Prince  Oeorgo's 21,.V!0 

Queen  Anne  a 14,434 

St.  Mary's 18,698 

Somerset 22,456 

Talbot 18,811 

Washington 80,843 

Worcester 18,869 

Total  Co.  21,  Id 683,086 

Virginia. 

Aocoroack 17,890 

Albemarle  29,800 

Alexandria 10,008 

Amelia 9,770 

Amherst 12,699 

App'imattoz 9,193 

All««li«ny 8,616 

Anausta 24,610 

Bedford 24,080 

Brunswick'. ••   18,894 

Buckingham 18,887 

Barbour 9,006 

Bath 8,426 

Berkeley 11,771 

Boone  8.2.17 

Botetonrt 16,44!) 

BrutuD 4,219 


tCUnton 11,207 

Columbia 17,710 

Crawford 87,849 

Cumberland 84,827 

Dauphin 86,764 

Delaware 24;e79 

Elk 8,681 

Erie 88,742 

Fayette 89,112 

Franklin 89,904 

Fulton 7,667 

Green 22,186 

Huntington 24,786 

Imiinna 27,170 

Jellorson 13,518 

Juniata 18,029 

Lancaster 9S.!ft4 

Lawrence 21,079 

Lebanon 26,071 

Lehigh 82,479 

Lnzeme 66.072 

Lycoming 26,267 

^fercer 88,172 

Mifflin 14,980 

Monroe 18,270 

Montgomery 68,291 

Montour 18,239 

McKean 6,264 

Northampton 40,236 

SOUTHERN  STATEa 

Brooke 6,064 

Campbell 28,246 

Curollno 18.166 

Cliarlotte 13,966 

(JhiirlesCity-... 6,2U0 

(JliesterUeld 17,489 

Culpepper 12,282 

Cumberland 0,761 

Cabell 6,299 

Carroll 6,909 

Clarke 7,852 

Dinwiddle 26,118 

Doddridge 2.760 

Elizabeth  City 4.6S6 

Kfiex 10,206 

Fairftx 10,682 

Fauquier 20,S68 

Fluvanna 9,487 

Fr.inklln 17,130 

Fayette 8,9.'56 

Floyd 6,468 

Frederick 16.976 

Gloucester 10,627 

Goochland 10,852 

Greene 4,400 

Greenville 5,689 

Giles 6,670 

Gilmer 8,476 

Grayson 6,677 

Greenbrier 9,892 

I  Ualilax 26,962 

Hanover 16,163 

Henrico 48,672 

i  Henry  8,872 

j  Hampshire 14,086 

Hancock 4,060 

Hardy 9,643 

Harrison U,72'» 

Highland 4,227 

I  Isle  of  Wight   9,888 

IjameaCity 4,020 

I  Jackson    6,644 

JeffiTson 16,367  , 

;  King  George 6,971 

King  William 8,n» 


Northumberland 88,373 

Perry 20,088 

Philadelphia 408,768 

Pike. 6,881 

Potter 6,048 

Schuylkill 60,718 

Somerset 24,416 

Sullivan 8,694 

Susquehanna 28,688 

Tioga 28,987 

Union 26,088 

Venango 18,310 

Warren 18,671 

Washington 44,989 

Wayne 21,890 

Westmoreland' 61,72A 

Wyoming 10.666 

York 67,460 

Total  Co.  68,  In.  ....  2,811,786 


Belwware. 

Kent 22,816 

Newcastle 42,784 

Sussex 26,936 

TotalCo.  8,  In 91,686 

King  and  Queen 10,819 

Kanawha 16,358 

Lancaster 4,708 

Loudoun 22,079 

Louisa 16,691 

Lunenburg 11,692 

Lee 10,267 

Lewis 10,081 

Logan 8,625 

Mailison 0,381 

Multhewg 6,114 

Mecklenburg 20,68') 

Middlesex A 4,804 

Marion 10,662 

Marshall 10,188 

Miison 7A19  ' 

Mercer 4,22? 

Monongalia 12,387 

Monroe 10,204 

Montgomery... 8,8.')9 

Morgan ' 3,6,M 

Nansemond 12,288 

Nelson 12,7.18 

New  Kent 6,0(14 

Norfolk 8;*,080 

Northampton 7.498 

Northumberland 7,346 

Nottoway 8,487 

Nicholas 8,968 

Orange 10,067 

Ohio 18,006 

Patrick 9,609 

Pittsylvania 88,7»6 

Powhatan 8,178 

Prince  Edward 11,862 

Prince  George 7.696 

Princess  Ann 7,6C9 

Prince  William 8,129 

Page 7,rt00 

Pendleton 6,796 

Pocahontas 8,698 

Preston 11,708 

I'ulaekl 6,118 

Putnam 6,888 

Kappabannock 0,TM 
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Blohmbrid 6,448 

fittleigh l,r«, 

R*tldolph  5.248 

EUclile 8,902 

fioHnoke 8,4TT 

Bockbrldi^e 19,046 

Bockint^ham 2(1,294 

Kussell 11,919 

Southampton 19,i^21 

Bpottaylvanla 14,911 

Stafford 8,044 

Snny 6,6T9 

Suisox 9820 

Scott 9,329 

SbeDandoah 18,768 

Smyth 8,1(52 

Taylor 6,i)8T 

Tazewell 9  942 

Tyler ....  ,"5,498 

Warwick 1,846 

Westmoreland 8,080 

Warren 8,6oT 

.Washington 14,612 

W«vne« 4,T«0 

Wetzel. 4,284 

WJrt    8,868 

Wood o,4So 

Wyoming i,645 

Wy'ha l4,024 

York 4,480 

ToUl  00. 187,  In 1,421,661 

Sortfi  Carolina. 

Alamanee 11,444 

Alraander 6,220 

Anson 18,489 

A*he   8,77T 

Beaufort 13,816 

Bertie ...  12,S61 

Bladen 9.767 

Branawick t.ix% 

Bnncombe 18,425 

Burke 7,772 

Cabnrras 9,747 

Caldwell  6,314 

'Camden 6,049 

Car<»ret 6,8018 

Caswell I5,2fi() 

Catawba 8,863 

Chatham 18,449 

Cherokee 6.88S 

Chowan 6,721 

GIsaveland,, 10,896 

Columbns 6,909 

Craven 14,709 

Cumberland 20,610 

;Currltuck 7,236 

!  Divldson 16,820 

Davie 7,866 

,J)iiplln 13,614 

Bdgecombo 17,189 

BVirsyth  11,168 

Franklin 11,718 

Gaston 8,078 

Oates  8,426 

Granville 21,249 

Greene 6,619 

Qnllford 19,764 

nallfax 17,689 

Haywood 7,074 

Henderson 6,S68 

Hertford 8,142 

Hyde T.fi86 

Iredell 14,719 

Johnston 18,726 

iavm  6,068 

•r 


If"°'f ••••  7,828  I  Baldwin 8,14« 

Jj'"™'"-;,- T,746|Bibb 12899 

McDowell 6,246    " -   ' 

Macon 6,889 

Mnrtln 8,807 


Mecklenberg. 13,914 

Montgomery 6,872 

Moore 9,8(2 

gMh 10,667 

New  Hanover 17,668 

Northampton 18,886 

Onslow 8,288 

Orange 17,066 

Pasquotank 8,960 

Perquimans T,881 

P*"on 10,781 

Pttt 18,897 

Randolph 16,?82 

Richmond 9,818 

Robeson. 12,826 

Rockingham 14,495 

Rowan 18,870 

Bnthertbrd 18,560 

Samnson 14^RS8 

Stanly 6,922 

Stokes 9,206 

Surry 18,448 

Tyrrel 6,188 

Union 10,061 

Wake 84,887 

Warren 18,912 

Washington 6,666 

Watauga 3,400 

Wayne 18,480 

Wilkes 12,099 

Yancey 8,206 

Total  Co.  79,  In. 


South  GavoUna, 
(Districts.) 

Abbeville.  82,818 

Anderson 21,476 

Barnwell 26,608 

Beaufort 88,805 

Charleston 72,'305 

Chester 18,088 

CliMterfleld 10,790 

Colleton 89,.'506 

Darlington 16,830 

Kdgefleld 89,262 

Fairfield 21,404 

Georgetown 20,647 

Greenville 20,166 

Horry 7,646 

Kershaw 14,47.! 

Lancaster 10,988 

Ltiurens..  23,407 

Lexington 12,980 

Marlon 17,407 

Marlborough ...   10,789 

Newberry    20,148 

Orangeburg.   2:1,582 

Pickens 16,904 

Rlchliiiul 20,2'<3 

Spartansbnrg 26,4fl« 

Sunipter 88,220 

TTnion  19,862 

Williamsburg 19,447 

Vork 19,488 


Total  Co.  29,  lu 668,607 

Georgia. 

AwMng 2,949 

Baker 8,iiio 


Bryan 3,424 

Bullock 4.800 

Bm-ke 16,100 

Botts 6,668 

Camden 6,319 

Campbell 7,288 

Carroll 9,86T 

C«" 18,800 

Chatham 28,901 

Chattoga 6,816 

Cherokee 12,800 

CIsrk 11119 

Clinch. 

Cobb 18,848 

Columbia ]],981 

Coweta 18.685 

Crawford 8,984 

Dade 2,680 

DecAtnr g,263 

DeKalb 14,898 

J>ooly 8,811 

|"ly  ■ T,246 

Effingham. 8,864 

Elbert 12,969 

Emanuel 4,677 

Fayette 8,709 

Floyd 8,206 

Forsyth 8.860 

Franklin 11,618 

Oihner.... 8,440 

Olynn 4,983 

Gordon 6,984 

Greene 18,068 

Gwinnett 11,261 

Habersham 8,896 

Hall 8,718 

Hancock 11,678 

Harris 14,721 

Heard 6,928 

Henry 14,728 

Houston 16,460 

Irwin 8,884 

Jackson 9,768 

Jasper 11,486 

Jones 10,224 

Jefferson 9,181 

Ladrens 6,443 

Lee 6,669 

Liberty 7,926 

Lincoln 6,99g 

Lowndes 8,861 

Lumpkin 8,964 

Macon 7,062 

Madison 6,608 

Marlon 10,280 

Mcintosh 6,028 

Meriwether 16,476 

Monroe 10,986 

Montgomery 2,164 

Morgan 10,744 

Murray 14,488 

Muscogee 18,678 

Newton 18,296 

Oglethorpe 12.269 

Paulding 7,089 

Pike 14,806 

Polk 

Pulaski 6tesT 

Putnam 10,7M 

Rabun 8,448 

Randolph 12,868 

Richmond 16,246 

Soriven 6,844 

Spalding 

Stewart 16,024 

Samter vi^M 


ree 
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Tklbot 18,634 

T«lltft>rro 6,146 

Tstnall 8,887 

Taylur 

Telftlr 8,038 

ThoniM 10,108 

Troup 16,879 

Twiggs 8,179 

Union 7,284 

Upnon 9,424 

Walker 18,109 

Walton 10,821 

Ware 8,«88 

Warren ia,426 

Waslilngton 11,766 

Wayne 1,499 

Whitfield 

Wilkinson 8,21Sr 

Wilkes... 12,107 

Total  Co.  99,  In 906,999 

Florida. 

Alacbn* 2,624 

Benton 026 

Calhoun 1,877 

Columbia 4,808 

Dafle 1A9 

Duval 4,6a9 

EiicambU.... 4,861 

Franklin 1,661 

Qailsden 8,78B 

HRniilton 8,469 

HillEiborongh 8,877 

Holmes 1,644 

Jackson 6,689 

Jefferson 7,T18 

I>eon 11,442 

Levy 466 

Madison 6,490 

Marion 8,888 

Monroe 2,648 

Nassau 2,164 

Orange 466 

Putnam..  687 

BLJohn 8.626 

Bt  Lucie 189 

StntaRosa 8,888 

Wakulla 1,966 

Walton 1,879 

Washington 1,960 


Total  Co.  28,  In. 


67,401 


Alabama. 


Autauga 16,023 

Benton 27,168 

Blount 7,867 

Balilwln 4,414 

Barbour 28,682 

Bibb 9,969 

Bntior 10,886 

Cheiukee 18,884 

Chambers 28,962 

Chocuw 8,889 

Clarke 18,788 

Coffee fi,940 

Conecuh 9,82£ 

Coosa 14,848 

Covlnyton 2.616 

DeKttlb 8,245 

Dale 6,846 

Dallas 29,727 

Payette 9,681 

Franklin 19,610 

OiMn* 1,441 


Hancock 1,642 

Henry 9,019 

Jackson 14,088 

Jefferson 8,9S8 

Lauderdale 17,173 

Lawrence 16,268 

Lima-tone 16,4.S8 

Lowndes 81,916 

Madison 86,427 

Marlon 7,888 

Maniliall 8.846 

Monnm  10,125 

Macon 26,898 

Marengo 27,881 

Mobile 87,600 

Monroe 18,018 

Montgomery 89,796 

Pike 16,990 

Pickens 21,512 

Perry 22.285 

Randolph 11,681 

KuBSell 19,648 

BtClair 6,829 

Shelby 9,886 

Sumter 22,260 

Talladega 18,624 

Tallapoosa 16,684 

Tuscnloosa 18,066 

Walker 6,124 

Wilcox 17,862 

Washington 2,713 

Total  Co.  62,  In. 771.671 

Musisfippi. 

Attala 10,999 

Adams 18,622 

Amite 9,694 

Bolivar 2,677 

Carroll 18,491 

Chickasaw 16,868 

Choctaw 11,402 

Coahoma 1,780 

Claiborne 14,941 

Cliirke 6,477 

Copiah 11,T94 

Covington 8,838 

DeSoto 19,042 

Franklin 6,904 

Green 2,018 

Hancock 8.672 

Harrison 4,87.5 

Hinds 26,840 

Holmes 18,928 

Itawamba 18,028 

Issaquena.  4,473 

Jackson 8,198 

Jasper 6,184 

Jefferson 18,193 

Jones 2,104 

Kemper 12,617 

Lafayette 14,069 

Lowndes 19,544 

Lauderdale 8,717 

Ijtwrence  6,478 

Leake 6,688 

Marahatl 29,689 

Monroe 81,172 

Madison 18,178 

Marlon 4,410 

Noxubee 16,299 

Neshoba 4,728 

Newton 4,466 

Oktibbeha 9,171 

Panola 11,444 

Pontotoc 17.112 

Perry 8,483 


PilE6  • •■  •  •  •■•••i««      TtoAO 

Bankin 7,887 

Bun  Flower 1108 

Scott 8,981 

Simpson 4,784 

Smith 4,071 

Tallabatchoo 4,648 

Tlppa 20,741 

Tisliemingo 16.490 

Tunica 1,814 

Winston 7,966 

Warren 18,18j 

Washington 8,889 

Wayne 2,892 

Wilkinson. 18,914 

Tallabusha 17,960 

Yazoo 14,418 

Totiil  Co.  69,  In 806,666 

I/yumana, 

(Parishes.) 

AscenMon    10,761 

Assumption 10,688 

.IvovcUi'S    9,828 

K.  Baton  Konge 11,977 

W.  Baton  Kouge 8,270 

Bienville 6,689 

Bossier 0,962 

Cadilo 8,884 

Cnlrasleu 8,914 

Caldwell 8,816 

Carroll  8,789 

Catahoula..-. 6,982 

Claiborne 7,471 

Concordia 7,768 

DeSoto 8,019 

K,  Feliciana 18,698 

W.  Feliciana 18,248 

Franklin  8,261 

Iberville  13,814 

Jefferson 86,091 

Jackson 6.568 

LaFourche 9,533 

Livingston 8,386 

Lafiiyatte 6,720 

Ma<ii3on 8,778 

Morehouse 8,918 

Natchitoches 14,201 

Orleans 119,461 

Plaquemines 7,890 

Point  Coupee 11,889 

Bnpides 16,661 

Sabine 4,615 

St  Bernard 8,808 

St.  Charles 6,120 

St.  Helena 4.661 

St  James 11,098 

St  John  Baptist 7,817 

St  Tammany 8,864 

St  Landry 28,868 

StMwtin 11,107 

St  Mary 8,808 

Terre  Bonne 7,724 

Tensas 9,049 

Union 8,208 

Vermilion 8,409 

Wiisliin^'ton 3,408 

Wachlla  M0» 

Total  Co.  47,  la 617,789 

Texa*. 

Anderson 8,684 

Angelina I.IW 

Auitln M" 
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BMtrop 8,090 

Baxar e,U52 

Bell 

Bowie S,913 

Brazorls 4,841 

Brazoa 614 

Burleston 1,718 

Caldwell 1,829 

Calhoun l,no 

Cuneron,  Bur,  <fe  Webb  8,S4I 

Cms. 4,991 

Cherokee 6,678 

Collin 1.980 

Colorado 2,267 

Oomul 1,728 

Cook 220 

Dallas 8,748 

Denton 641 

DeWltt 1,716 

Sill* 

flPaao 

annin 3,788 

Payette 8,766 

»aFlB. 

rVt  Ben.l 2,628 

Freestone 

Galveston 4,629 

Onuilalupe 1,611 

Qillespie 1,240 

648 


Sol; 


lesplt 
llsd.. 


Qenzales 1,492 

Grayson 2,008 

GriMios 4,008 

Harris 4,668 

Harrison 11,822 

H«y» as7 

liendurson l,v!87 

Ilopklns 2028 

Houston 2,721 

Howard. 

Hunt 1,620 

Jaokson 996 

JttsJMsr 1,767 

Jefferson 1,886 

Kauruinn l,047 

Lamnr 8,978 

LavttccB 1,671 

ff."°; 1,946 

Liberty 2,522 

Limestone 2,608 

Matagorda 2.124 

MoLellan ' 

McKlnney 

Medina.; 909 

Milan 2,907 

Montgomery 2,849 

Nacoploohes 6,198 

Navarro 8,848 

Newton 1,689 

Nueces 698 


Panola 8,871 

Polk 2,849 

Proeidio 

Red  River 8,906 

Refnglo 288 

Robertson 984 

Rusk 8,148 

Sabine 2,408 

San  Augustine 8,647 

San  Patricio 200 

Shelby 42 

Smith - 

TarrAnt , 

Titus 8,686 

Travis 8,188 

Trinity 

Tyler 1,894 

Upshur 8,894 

Uvalde 

Vanzants 1,848 

Victoria 2,019 

Walker 8,964 

Washington 6,988 

Wharton 1,7M 

Williaiuson 1.6$ 

Wood ' 

Total  Co.  78,  la 212,693 


Ohio. 

Adams. 18,883 

Allen 12,109 

Ashland 23.792 

Ashtabula 28,706 

Athens*. 18,215 

Auglaize 11,888 

Belmont 84,600 

Brown 27,832 

Butler 80,789 

Carroll ]7,6S5 

Chaiupaigne 19,762 

Clark 22,178 

Clermont 80,4,56 

Clinton 18,888 

Columbiana 83,621 

Coshocton 2.\674 

Crawford 18,177 

Cuyahoga 4S,(!99 

Darke 20,274 

Defiance 6,986 

Delaware 21,917 

Erie 18,668 

Palrflcid 80,264 

Fayette 12.726 

Franklin 42,910 

Pulton 7,791 

Ssllla 17,063 

&eauga 17.827 

Green 21,946 

Guernsey 80,438 

Hiimllton 166,848 

Hancock 16,761 

Hardin 8,251 

Harriwn 20,157 

Henry 8.435 

Highland 25,781 

Hooking 14,119 

Holmes 20,'i62 

Huron 26,2  8 

Jkckson ', .  12,721 

JelTenon 29,188 


WESTERN  STATES. 

Knox 28,878 

Lake 14,654 

Lawrence 15,246 

I'ltking 8y,840 

Logan 19,162 

Lorain 26,0S6 

Lucas 12,868 

Madison 10.016 

Mahoning 28,786 

Marion 12,618 

Medina 24,441 

Meigs ]7,'97i 

Mercer 7  712 

Miami 24l9»6 

Monroe  ..   28,851 

Montgomery 83,219 

Morgan 28,685 

Morrow 20,280 

Muskingum 46,049 

Noble 

Ottawa 8,808 

Paulding 1,766 

J^f"y 20,775 

Pickaway 21,008 

Pike 10,963 

Portage 24,419 

Preble 21,7!i0 

Putnam 7,221 

Richland  80,879 

Ross 82,074 

Sandusky 14,806 

Scioto 18,428 

Seneca 27,Ui6 

Shelby IS.ft'JS 

Stark  89.878 

Summit 27,488 

Trumbull  ., 8i),<190 

Tuscarawas 31.761 

H"'"IU 12,204  I 

Van  Wert 4,^13  1 

Vinion 9.a'53 

Wiirren S'.eiil  1 

Washington  .  29,040  ' 


^f,J7'«- ••82.981 

nllllams 8019 

JVood    9,167 

Wyandott 11,292 

Total  Co.  88,  In 1,980,408 


Kentucky, 

A'l**'' 0,498 

A"''" 8,743 

Anderson 6.260 

Ballord 6,496 

Bnrren 20,240 

K""' 12,116 

5"o"o 11,136 

"oiirbon 14,4(;6 

Boyle 9,116 

gra'-kpn 8,908 

Breathitt 8,786 

Breckenridge 10,W3 

g»llitt 67T4 

^"'er.. 6.766 

*^Mvie\\ i8„4a 

Callaway 8.096 

tampboll 13,127 

^Wroll 6.8':e 

Carter 6,241 

5;«ey 6,666 

Christian 19,^S0 

C»fk 12,688 

^,'ay 6,421 

Clinton 4,889 

Crittenden 6,'361 

Cumberland 7,'ofl5 

Daviess ]2,8&3 

Ivdmonson 41188 

E^tiii oIkss 

Fyyette 22^785 

J  emlng 18,914 

I,lo.vd     6,714 

rranklin 124C2 

Fulton 4*446 
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Gallatin B,13T 

Garrard 10,'JS7 

Oravps 11,897 

Ciraiit 0,631 

Ortciinp fl.654 

flrfiyson C,837 

(iiveiie 9,062 

llanvock 8,888 

Hiirdln 14,.^26 

Hiirlan 4.268 

llttrriBun 18,(iC4 

Hurt 9,093 

Henderson 12,171 

Henry 11.423 

Hlckuian 4,791 

Hopkins 12,441 

Jeflerson 69,881 

Jesfainlne 10,249 

Johnson 8.S78 

Kenton 17,088 

Knox 7,060 

Laurel 4,146 

'LaBae 6,869 

Lawrence 6,281 

Lfitcber 2,612 

Lewis 7,202 

Lincoln 10,098 

Livingston- ■•. 6,678 

Logan 16,681 

Madison 16,727 

Marlon 11,765 

Mason 18,344 

Marshall    6,269 

McCracken 6,067 

Meade 7,898 

Mercer 14,067 

Monroe 7,766 

Montgomery 9,908 

Morgan 7,620 

Mublenburg 9,809 

Nelson 14,789 

Nicholas 10,861 

Ohio 9,149 

Oldhani 7,629 

Owen 10,444 

Owsley 3,774 

Pendleton 6,774 

Perry 2,192 

Pike 6,866 

Pulaski 14,19.5 

BockCastle 4,697 

BusseU 6,849 

Scott 14,946 

Shelby ^7,095 

Simpson \13S 

Spencer 6,842 

Taylor 7,260 

Todd 12,268 

Trigg 10,129 

Trimble 6,968 

Union 9,012 

Warren 16,123 

Washington ..  12,194 

Wayne 8,692 

WhlUey 7,447 

Woodford 12,428 


Total  Go.  100,  In. 


•  982,406 


Tennessee, 

Anderson 6,988 

Bledsoe 5,969 

Blount 12,882 

totdley 12,269 

Bedford 21,612 

Bonton 6,816 


Onnipboll (LOOS 

CaHc'r 6,296 

ClHlborne 9,869 

Cocko 8,800 

Ciirroll 15,967 

Cannon 8.982 

Cofl'ee. 8,861 

DavUlBon.... 88,681 

Dickpon 8,404 

DeKalb 8,016 

Decatur 6,003 

Dyer 6,861 

Fayette ^,719 

Kontress 4,464 

Franklin 18,768 

Granger 12,870 

Greene    17,824 

Giles 26,949 

Grundy 2,778 

Gibson 19,64b 

Hamilton 10,076 

Hancock 6,660 

Hawkins 18,870 

Hickman ■..•     9,897 

Humphreys 6,422 

Henderson .   18,164 

Haywood 17,269 

Hardlman 17,466 

Hardin 10,828 

Henry 18,288 

Jefferson 18,204 

Johnson  i 8,70,5 

Jackson 16,678 

Knox 18,756 

LawTence 9,280 

Lewis 4,488 

Lincoln 28,492 

Laaderdale 6,169 

Marion 6,814 

Meigs 4,879 

Monroe 11,874 

Morgan 8,480 

MoMInn 18,906 

Macon 6,948 

Miirshall 16,616 

Maury 29,520 

Montgomery 21,046 

Madison 21,470 

McNairy 12,864 

Overton 11,211 

Obion 7,638 

Polk 6,888 

Perry 6,822 

Ehea 4,416 

Eoane 12,186 

Robertson 16,146 

Rutherford ...  29,122 

Scott 1,908 

Sevier 6,920 

Bnlllvan 11,742 

Smith 18,412 

Stewart 9,719 

Sumner 'J2,717 

Shelby iSl,167 

Tipton 8,887 

YanBuren 2,674 

Washington 18,861 

Warren,., 10,179 

Wayne 8,176 

White 11,444 

Williamson 27,201 

Wilson 27,444 

Weakley * 14,608 

Total  Co.  79,  In. 1,002,626 


Michigan. 

Allegan 6.128 

Barry £,079 

Berrien 1,417 

Branch 12,473 

Calliuun 10,162 

CnsB 10,907 

(.'lilppewa 898 

Cliiiton B,102 

Katon 7,0.58 

Genesee 12,0.31 

Hillsdale 16,169 

Houghton    7rtS 

Huron...   210 

Ingham 8,081 

Ionia 7,697 

Jackson 19,481 

Kalamazoo 18,179 

Kent 12,018 

Lenawee 86,872 

Lapeer 7,029 

Livingston 18,486 

Macomb 16^680 

Mnr(jnette 18t 

Michilimacklnacand  21 
unorganized  counties    8,698 

Mason 98 

Midland «S 

Montcalm 891 

Monroe 14,698 

Newago 610 

Oakland 81,270 

Oceana 800 

Ontonagon 889 

Ottawa 6,587 

Saganaw 2,609 

Sanilac 2,112 

St.  Clair 10.420 

St.  Joseph's Mi726 

Schoolcraft 16 

Shiawassee , .    B,280 

Tnscola 291 

Van  Bnren 6,800 

Washtenaw 28,667 

Wayne 42,768 

Total  Co.  64,  In 897,664 

Indiana. 

Adams 0,797 

Allen 16,919 

Bartholomew 12,428 

Benton 1,144 

Blackford 2,860 

Boone 11,681 

Brown 4,846 

Carroll 11,016 

Cass 11,021 

Clark 16,828 

Clay 7,944 

Clinton 11,869 

Crawford 6,624 

Daviess 10,862 

Dearborn 20,166 

Decatur 16,107 

DeKalb 8,261 

Delaware 10,848 

Dubois  6,821 

Elkhart 12,690 

Fayette 10,217 

Floyd 14,878 

Fountain 18,268 

Franklin 17,968 

Fulton 0,982 

Gibson 10,771. 

Grant ILOM 
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QiMne 12,818 

Hatnlltou  12,(W4 

Hnncock 9,698 

Harri!)()n 16,280 

llemirlclu 14,U>>3 

Henry 17,6ll5 

Howard 6,6.57 

Ilniitliigton 7,85() 

Jneksun   11,047 

Jwpar 8,540 

Jny 7,047 

JetTersoD 23.016 

Jeiniiiigs 12,096 

Johnson 12,101 

Knox  11.084 

Kosciusko 10,243 

LaOrarijje 8,8S7 

Lake 3,991 

LaPorte 12,145 

Lawrence 12,097 

Madison 12,378 

Marion    24.018 

Mnrsliall 6,»4fl 

Mnrtin 6,941 

Miami  11,304 

Monroe 1 1,286 

Montgomery 1S,0»4 

Morgan 14.576 

Noblo 7,946 

Ohio 6,808 

Orange 10,809 

Owen  12,106 

r»rke 14.963 

Perry  ....    7,263 

Pike 7,720 

Porter 8,234 

Posey   12,.M9 

Pulaski 2,595 

Putnam 18,615 

Randolph 14,725 

Kiploy 14,820 

Kuah 16,446 

Bcott 5,8S5 

Shelby 15,802 

Spencer 81616 

Stark 557 

Steuben t    6,104 

St.  Joseph 10  984 

Sullivan ll!,141 

Switzerland 12,932 

Tippecanoe 19,377 

Tipton  8,.5.32 

Union 6,944 

Vanderburgh 11,414 

Vermillion 8,661 

Vigo 15,289 

Wttbnsh 12.189 

Warren  7,897 

Warwick 8,811 

Washingt^on 17.040 

Wayne 25,820 

Wells 6,162 

White 4,761 

Wkitley 8,190 


Total  Oo.  91,  In. 9&M16 

lUinois. 

Adams 26,508 

Alexander 2,494 

Bond  6,144 

Boone ..  7,626 

Brown 7,19.9 

Boreaii 8,841 

Oalliuiiu 3,231 

Carroll i^66S 

You  II.— 49 


Cms 7,258 

Ciiaiiipalgn 2,649 

Uliriitllan 8,202 

Clarke ||,g32 

J<!?y 4,289 

Clinton 6,189 

0<)lo« 8,885 

Cook 48,886 

Crawford 7,1.16 

Cumborland 8,720 

Da  Kalb 7,540 

Dt  Wilt 6,002 

I) n  Pago 9,290 

E<lg"r    10,692 

K<l  wards 8,624 

Eftinghaui 8,799 

J'ayette  8,075 

tranklln 6,081 

J'ulton 22,608 

Oallatln 6,44S 

Greene 12,429 

Orundy 3,023 

Hamilton 6,302 

liunuock 14,662 

Hardin 2,S87 

Hondcrsun 4,612 

Henry 8,80T 

Iroquois 4,149 

Jackson 6,802 

Ji'spir 8,220 

Jetterson 8,li;9 

Oersey 7,354 

Jo  Uaviess 18,604 

Jolmson 4,118 

Kane 16,708 

Kendall 7,730 

Knox 13,279 

f"''*-,; H-:26 

La  Salle 17,815 

Lawrence 6,121 

Lee 6,292 

Livingston ],,«,62 

Ifgan 6,128 

McUonough 7,610 

McHenry  14,979 

McLean 10,168 

Macon 8,988 

Macoupin 12,855 

Madison 20,486 

Marlon    6,720 

MMrshall  6,180 

Massuc 4,002 

Mason 6,921 

Menard 6,849 

Mercer 6,246 

Monroe 7,679 

Montgomery 6,276 

Moraiin 16,064 

Moultrie  8,284 

Ogle 10,020 

I'forls 17,,',47 

Perry 5,278 

I'lke 18,819 

Pope, 8,975 

Piatt 1,606 

Pulaski 2,265 

Putnam 8,924 

Randolph  '. 11,079 

Richland.   4,012 

Rock  Island 6,987 

St.  Clair 211,181 

Saline 6,588 

Sangamon 19,229 

Schuyler 10,6T8 

Scott 7,914 

Shelby 7,807 

Stark 8,710 


Stephenson 11,666 

Tazewell 12,«(B 

Union 7,618 

Vermillion 11,499 

Wabusli 4,090 

Warren 8,176 

Washington 6,«58 

y«yne «,e3e 

^^blte 8,926 

Wliitcsldes 6,881 

Will 16,m 

Williamson T,2ia 

WInnebaco 11,778 

Woodford 4,411 

Total  Co.  09,  In. 651,470 

Missouri, 

Adair... 8,84S 

Andrew 9,488 

Atchison .^    1,618 

Audr.tiu 8,608 

Barry 8,4«T 

Bates 8,669 

Benton 6,016 

Boono 14,97r 

Ruchiinan ...   12,976 

RutliT 1.618 

Caldwell 2,318 

Calloway 18,827 

Camden '2,388 

Cape  Girardeau 18,919 

Carroll 6,441 

CasB 6,09(. 

Ce'lnr 8,861 

Charlton 7,614 

Clarko 6,627 

Clay 10,889 

Clintin 8,788 

Colo 6,698 

Cooper 12,980 

Crawford 6,897 

Dade 4,948 

Dallas 8,648 

Daviess 6,298 

DeKa'.b 2,076 

Dodge  888 

Dunklin 1,229 

Franklin 11,021 

Cfsscnnade 4,996 

Gentry 4,948 

Greene 12,786 

Grundy 8,008 

Harrison 2,447 

Honrv 4,08? 

Hickory 2,829 

Holt    8,957 

Howard 18.969 

.Jackson 14,000 

Jasper 4,228 

Jell'erson 6,928 

Johnson 7,464 

Kno.t 9,894 

Laclede 2,498 

Lafayette 18,690 

Lawrence 4,869 

Lewis 6,S78 

Lincoln 9,421 

Linn 4.O6S 

Livingston 4,247 

Macon 6,669 

McDonald 2,936 

Madison '. «.0<'3 

Marion 12,28it 

Mereer 9.691 

Miller 8,834 


r  I 
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UiHlnippI 8,128 

Monlt.-:m 6,004 

Monroe 10,641 

MorgHn 4,060 

IfoDtsomery. 6,489 

New  Madrid 5.64t 

Newton ...  4.-'68 

Nod»»ay 2,118 

Oregon 1,483 

Ol^e 6,T04 

Ol»k    8,2W 

Pemiscott 

Perry 7,816 

Pettto 6,160 

riko 18,609 

PUtte 10.815 

Polk 6.1^6 

PuiaskI 8,998 

Putniim 1,667 

Hallo «,18l 

Kendolpb 9,489 

Ray 10,3T8 

KeynxUls 1,84!> 

Kipl.>y 8,880 

Botland 3,782 

8t  Charles 11,461 

BuClnlr 8,586 

Bt.FrHiicoU 4,964 

8t  Genevieve ^813 

BtLoui»C< 27,118 

8t  Louis  City 77,860 

Baline    8,848 

Schuyler •,887 

Beott 8,081! 

Bhannon 1,199 

Shelby 4.258 

Btoddard  4,277 

Salllvan 8,9SB 

Taney 4.878 

Texas 2,818 

Warren 6,880 

Washington 8,811 

Wayne 4.618 

Wright 8>«7 

Total  Co.  101,  In CS2,048 

Ar}:anta». 

Ariiansu 8,846 

Ashlpy 9,ii68 

Benton 8,710 

Bradley 8,829 

Calhoun 

Carroll 4,014 

Ohtcot 6,115 

Clark 8,995 

Conway  8,5S8 

Crawford 7,960 

Crittenden 2.643 

Dallas 6.877 

Ueaba 8.900 

Drew  8.275 

Fraiiklta 8.929 

Fulton 1,819 

Groene 2,t9:) 

Ilrmpstead 7.672 

lIotBprinps 8.609 

Indi'iii^ndenoa  ...  •••..  7.7fl7 

laard 8.813 

JapkKon  8,088 

Jeir<TS<m 5.884 

Johnson 6,887 

Ufc)ettc...'S 6.88T 

I^nreiio*.... 6,874 

MndiKon 4.8'i8 

Marlon 8.808 

MisBlislppI 8,8C8 


Monroe 8,049 

Montgomery 1.968 

Mewton ,...  1,168 

Perry 978 

Phillips 6,936 

Pike 1,861 

Poinsett 8.808 

Polk 1,268 

Pope 4,710 

Prairie 2.0»7 

Pulaski 0658 

Randolph.  8,775 

8t  Francis 4.479 

Saline 8,901 

I  Sebastian 

Scott 8,088 

Soarcy ],ltV9 

Sevier : 4.246 

Union 10,i98 

ValiBuren 2,864 

Washiiigtun 9.849 

Washita ^.Wl 

White 2.019 

Yell 8,341 


Total  Co.  63,  In. 


■309,689 


Wiiconain, 

Adams 187 

Brown 6,216 

Calumet 1,743 

Chippewa 614 

Crawford 2,498 

Columbia 9.666 

Dane 16.641 

Dodge 19,I8S 

Fund  du  Lao 14,468 

Grant 16.170 

Greene 8,668 

Iowa 9,580 

Jefferson 16.817 

Kenoslia 10,782 

Lafayette 11,641 

Lapuiiitu 489 

Manltowoo 8,702 

Marathon 608 

Marquette 8,642 

Milwaukee 81.077 

Portiige 1,250 

Racine 14,973 

lUchland 908 

Kock ^ e0,708 

Sauk 4,871 

Sheboygan.. 8,878 

St.Crolx 681 

Walworth 17.861 

Washington 19,484 

Waukesha 19,174 

Winnebago 10,125 

Total  Co.  81.  In 806,191 

Iowa. 

Allamakee 777 

Appanoose 8,181 

Bi-nton 678 

Blai'k  Hawk 185 

B<M)no 786 

But'hanan 617 

Cedar 8,941 

Clark  79 

Clayton M" 

Clinton 9,883 

DnIlNS 664 

Davis T,6»4 

Deoatur M6 


Delaware 1,TB9 

Des  Moines 12,98? 

Dubuque 10,841 

Fayette 82« 

Fremont 1,344 

Henry 8,707 

Iowa  883 

J»ckson 7,810 

Jasper 1.280 

Jcflrrson 9,904 

Johnson 4,479 

Jones 8,007 

Kcoknk 4,829 

Lee 18,860 

Linn 6.444 

Louisa 4,989 

Lucas 471 

Madison 1,170 

Mahaska 6,989 

Marion 6,483 

Marshall iUi 

Monroe 9,884 

Muscatine 6,781 

Page 661 

Polk 4,616 

Potawat.tinJe 7,838 

Powobhiek 616 

Scott 6,986 

Tama  S 

Taylor 304 

Van  Biiren  ...\ 18,1270 

Wapello 8,471 

Warren 961 

Washington 4,967 

Wayne 840 

Winneshiek 646 

ToUlCo.  49,  In 198,314 


Co^i/brnjo— 1862. 

Butte 8,57V 

Calaveras 80,193 

Contra  Cot.t» 8,746 

ColnsI 680 

Kl  Dorado 40,00 

Klamath 680 

Los  Angelos 7,681 

Marin 1,0B« 

Mariposa 8,860 

Menilocino 416 

Monterey 2,788 

Nnpa 2,116 

Nevada 21,865 

Placer 10,784 

Sacramento 18.5S9 

San  DIcgu 8,983 

Snn  JoiiquIn 5.029 

San  Francisco 86,151 

San  Luis  Obispo 984 

BantaChira 6,664 

SantaCriii 1,819 

Santa  Barbara 9,181 

Shasta 4,060 

Sierra  •••    4,866 

Siskiyou 8,840 

Solano 9,886 

Sonoma 8,887 

Butter 1,807 

Trinity 1.764 

Tuoluoina 17,667 

Tulart 8..176 

Yolo 1,8"7 

Yuba 92.9«> 

Total  Co.  ««,  In. 864,484 
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Jfinnetoia, 

Benton 413 

Dakotab BS4 

Pembina ].is4 

RuniMir 2^227 

Wabaalisw 243 

Mankatah I68 

WahnsbtA ]6i) 

Washington l.OM 

Itasco ex 

Total  Co.  9,  In 6,0TT 

Ortffon. 

Benton gi4 

Clackamas ],860 

Clalaop 4«2 

ynn 993 

Marlon 2.T49 

Polk iloM 

UmiHiua 1,000 


TERRITORIES. 

Waahtnetcn I.0I8 

TamHfil 1,512 

Total  Co.  9,  la 11,4M 

Uiah. 

I»«vls 1,184 

I  DcMret 

j  Great  Suit  Luke «,16T 

!  Oreon  Elver 

!  Iron 800 

I  Juab   

Millard 

I  Ogden .... 

Ban  I'ete 8«0 

Tooele 16a 

Utah 8,026 

;  Washington 

I  Weber 1,18« 


ToUl  Co.  18,  In. 11,000 


itW  Ifexiea. 

Bernalillo T.TBl 

RioArlba 10,6M 

Banta  Anna 4.645 

Santa  ¥6 T,718 

Ban  Miguel T.074 

Taos 8,007 

Valencia 14,147 

Total  Co.  7,  In 61,505 

Washington, 

Clarke 644 

LewlH 588 

Paclflo 814 

Total  C0.8,  In 1,646 

Dittriot  Columbia, 

Washington,  Total ....  61.08T 


POPULATION  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  AND  TOWNb 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


I 


Cities  and  Towns. 


Population 
oflSdO. 


BaORnr,  (Me.) 

Portland 

Augusta 

Batli 

Manchester,  (N.  II.)  . . 

BuAtun,  (.Mass.) 

Lowell 

Salem 

Koxbiiry  

Cliarlestown 

Worit'»ti>r 

New  Hcdford 

Cambridge 

Lynn 

Bnrliiijfleld 

laiinliin 

Providence,  (R.  I.) 

Now  Haven, (Couu.)... 

Norwich 

Hartford 

New  York  city,  (N.Y.). 

Brooklyn ..,, 

Albany 

Dulfhlo 

Rorheiiter 

WllllaeiiKburg 

Troy " 

Syracuse... , 

UtI.a 

Pontihkerpsla 

Lock|)orl 

(taweifd 

Neirburgh 


2,867 
Vi,!ii9 
8,9S0 
8,778 
877 
61,.S93 
6,474 
18,895 
6.247 
8,783 
4.178 
7,608 
6,072 
6,188 
8,734 
6,042 
ld,a')3 
10,678 
6.161 
7.074 
197.119 
1A.894 
24,ing 
(),»08 
9,ai7 
1.117 
11,606 

'8^826 
7,222 
8,HS:i 
9,708 
0,424 


Popniatton 

Ratio  of  In 

■  Population 

Ratio  of  In- 

of 1840. 

croasc. 

oflb&O. 

crease. 

8,627 

800'9 

14,483 

67-23 

in,l!t8 

20  79 

20,818 

86-77 

6,814 

8861 

8,225 

54-77 

6,141 

86  26 

8,020 

66- 

8,283 

268  87 

18.029 

8S0-07 

98,!1S8 

62-1 

186,871 

46-66 

20,796 

221  M 

88.883 

C0&3 

16,082 

8-64 

20,204 

84  86 

»,0S9 

78-23 

18,864 

103  04 

11,484 

80-76 

17,916 

49-91 

7,497 

79-63 

17,049 

127-41 

12,087 

69-2 

16,443 

80-08 

8,409 

88  48 

16,215 

80  03 

0,867 

62  6 

14,2.^7 

63-3 

10,983 

61  m 

11,766 

7-1 

7.6.13 

2668 

10,441 

8667 

2.3,171 

87-63 

41.613 

70'I6 

12.960 

8187 

90,846 

66-98 

7.289 

40-20 

10.966 

41-8 

9,408 

83-84 

18.666 

43  16 

812,710 

68  64 

6Ift,.'Ml7 

64  83 

86.<288 

86-87 

96,8,88 

I671i6 

88,721 

89-99 

60,768 

611-M 

18,218 

lin-ii 

42.261 

182-08 

90,191 

119  8 

86,408 

80-20 

6,094 

866i)4 

80,780 

604-24 

19,834 

67  8 

92.271 

48  88 

12.789 

88  67  . 

83-64 

17665 

,      8741 

10,006 

1H,»44 

89-86 

\ll!6 

188-68 

12.838 

86-04 

4,6iiS 

72-68 

19,206 

161-68 

8,9* 

89  05 

11.4.*8 

37  78 

^T2 
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ClUcs  ud  TowiMi 


Kingston 

Newark,  (N.J.) 

Patcrron . 

New  Brnnsntck 

PlitluilplpliUcity,  (Pa).... 

Plilla.  Co.,  exclu.  of  city  . . 

Plttahurg 

AHeKliHny , 

Ueaulng 

Lancanter 

Wilmlngtori,  (Del.) 

BiRtUiiore,  (Md.) 

Wasblnftton.  (D.  0.) 

Richmond,  (Va.) 

Nor/olk 

Potenbarg 

Wheeling 

Charleston,  (8.  0.) 

Savannah,  tOa.) : 

Mobile.  (Ala.)    

New  Crleana,  (La.) 

Lafayette 

Memplilit,  (Tcnn.) 

Na»hvflle.. 

Loulnvllle,  (Kv.) 

Cincinnati,  COW.) 

Columbus 

Cleveland 

Dayton 

ChllMcothe 

Zanesvllle 

Madison,  (la.) 

Chicago,  (III.) 

Detroit,  (Mich.) 

I  St.  Louis,  (Mo.) 

I  Milwaukee.  (WU) 


Populntlon 
of  1880. 


4,170 
10,958 

V,S8t 

80.463 

10S,8!» 

12,668 

S.SUI 

6,8(6 

7,704 

80,620 

18,S26 
6,086 
9.814 
8,823 
6,276 

80.289 
7303 
8,194 

49,826 


^666 
10,841 
S4,B31 
2,485 
1,076 
8,950 
8,846 
8,094 


2.223 
4,977 


Population 
of  1840. 


6.824 

17,290 

7,696 

8,668 

98,665 

164,873 

21,118 

10,089 

8,410 

8.417 

8.867 

.108.818 

88.364 

20,1.'i8 

10,930 

11.186 

7.S85 

80.861 

11.314 

12,673 

102,19."? 

8,207 

2,026 

6,939 

21,210 

46,883 

6,048 

6,071 

6,067 

8,977 

4,766 

8,798 

4.470 

9,108 

16,469 

1,712 


Batio  of  in- 
crease: 


Popnifltlon 
of  1850. 


89-66 
67-86 

io'ea 

164 
61-73 
68- 
260-19 
4861 
0-85 

869 
841 
283-83 
11-26 
8881 
49-46 
• 

68-67 

89674 
106-09 


84-43 
106-1 

86  61 
148-87 
464^1 
106  66 

8974 

64-04 


80963 
880  9 


10,288 
88,894 
11.888 
18,887 
121,876 
2S7.386 
46,6111 
2l,2(il 
16,748 

I2,8r>e 

18,979 

169,064 

40,001 

27.4.12 

14,826 

14,010 

11,891 

42,986 

16,06(1 

20.618 

119,461 

14,190 

8,889 

10.478 

48,106 

116,-t86 

17,8S8 

17.084 

10,977 

7.100 

7,929 

8,005 

29,968 

21.019 

.77.860 

30,061 


Ratio  of  in- 
crease. 


7577 

]:c4DS 

4926 

64  ."JS 

29-I» 

74-83 

120-7 

110-78 

87-25 

40-9 

67-07 

65-28 

71-8 

86-86 

8119 

26'8 

44-46 

40-9 

48-21 

61-87 

16-89 

842-46 

836-27 

61-21 

108-66 

149-11 

196(i8 

180-67 

W)-99 

78-53 

60-86 

110-76 

570-81 

130  99 

872  76 

1071-78 


*  Ratio  of  decreaae  8-89. 
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THE  CENSUS  OF  1860. 


OFFICIAL    FIOLRES,    PUBLISHED    UNDER    THE    SANCTION   OF    MR.    KENNEDY    THH 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  CENSUS  OF  1860.  ' 


Names  of  Btntos  and  Territories. 


Maitio 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massacliuiiettti. . . 

Illiode  Islnnii 

(Connecticut 

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvuiiiu.  . . . 

Delawure 

Maryland 


Virj^inia. 
Nori,li  Canolina. 
Soutli  Carolina. 

Oeorgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Arkansas 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Kentucky , 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Illinois 

Missouri , 

Michigon 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Kansas 

Orejron 

(laliforniu 

Nebraska 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wasliin(j[ton 

Dakotah 

District  of  Columbia. 


^ote' vvjj---    27,673,218 


Free 
Pupulntiun. 


619,958 
326,072 
.■?15,827 
1,231,494 
174,621 
460,670 
3,851,563 
676,084 
2,924,501 
110.548 
646,183 
1,097.373 
679,965 
308,186 
615,336 
81,885 
520,444 
407,551 
354,245 
331,710 
415,999 
859,528 
9:i3,707 
2,377,917 
1,370,802 
1,687,404 
1,085,690 
754,291 
768,485 
682,002 
172,793 
14.3,612 
52,566 
384,770 
28,893 
82,000 
.">0,000 
11,624 
4,839 
72,090 


Slave 
Population. 


1,805 
85,382 
495,826 
328,377 
407,186 
467,461 
6.3,809 
43.5,473 
479,607 
312,186 
109,065 
184,956 
287,113 
225,902 


116,619 


3,231 


4,003,996 


Total 
Population. 


619,958 
326,072 
315,827 
1,231,494 
174,621 
460,670 
3,851,563 
676,084 
2,924,501 
112,353 
731,565 
1,593,'199 
1,008,342 
715,371 
1,082,797 
145,694 
955,917 
887,158 
666,431 
440,775 
600,955 
1,146,640 
1,159,609 
2,377,917 
1,370,802 
1,687,404 
1,201,209 
754,291 
768,485 
682,002 
172,793 
143,642 
62,666 
384,770 
28.893 
82,060 
60,000 
11,624 
4,839 
76,321 


31,676,214 


RBCAPITULATION. 

Froo  States 18,976,462  13,454,169 

Slave  States 12,448,015  9,612,969 

Torr'sandDis.  of  Columbia.      253,737  124,738 


Inereate. 
5,621,293 
2,835,046 
127,999 


31,070,214         23,191,870         8,484,338 
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SCHOOL 
we  Wanted  i 
States  and  Oi 
tion. 

Agents  no 
young  ladles 
Canvassers,  a 
Agents  wil 
they  choose,  t 
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0.„va,«rs,  and  have  r^Z&toL&Z'S^r  "'  ™'  ""^"'•^  " 

HENRY  BILL,  Norwich,  Conn, 

DESCRIPTIVE^^ATALOGUE. 


THE 

,    EKCYCIOPEDIA  OF  ALL  NATIONS: 


COMPBISIKO 
A  COMPLETE  PHYSICAL.  8TATI8TICAI,  CIVIL  AND  POLITICAL 

or 


DEaCEIPTION 


THE     WORI.D; 


Exhibiting  its  varioua  rivers,  mountains,  lakes   nlain.   *„  .  ♦!,-      .      .  ^. 
country-beasts,  birds,  fishes,  shells,  minerals  'insecu'  flnwLri  t."**""!^  ^'^^^  »'  «»"»» 
ductive  industry,  commerce,  political  institution,  «.t„M?,:  P' •  "V'  **=• '  »'>''  ^^^  V^o- 

Al«>.  .  G«iTal  View  of  Atronomy,  .howin^^^e  reUtlon  <tf  th.  Earth  to  tha  H«v.„,y 

BY  HUGH  MURRAY,  F.  R.  S   E 
Edited  by  ELBRIDGE  SMITH,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Norwieh  Free  Academy. 

th/K?fVt?SSrah\Sbf  *  «nd  „  Chart  of 

of  whicl  are  beautifully  colored)  cxec,Heffih«7!L»    Tr""*  th""""'"!  engravings  (somo 
°^jf ''.""rious  in  natJo  and  ar  ,  sucr«*  r "markSb^^  vu^ri^tj^f 

brated  in  history  or  interestingfrom  naturanronnmanl  h'"«''  '"'"^*  "f  cities,  places  cole- 
turaos  of  the  various  nations,  and  obj"  cts  i„  tWn.'^T'  "i°  »PP«''':?n'=e.  customs,  and  cos 

In  two  volumes,  bound  in  clco'nnt  imif,.H        j  "^i"' .""''  Tcgetablo  kingdoms. 
1.600  closely  nrinted  Ia?go' imteC^'tavo  pa  ""'^  «"'  leather1.iuding,  co^L.istiug  of  over 

ci^^"o5T^fe:  p.b\'iiLrht?mt£i,r«'7f  a^-^T-- 1- "---'« ^'^^^'^^ 

S^arrnrk^nTta^^i^pr^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

,  A  peculiar  feature  m  this  work  i«  mnn.1    c  iu    i 

imitation  of  nature,  and  th-  M.J^J''.  ™",'y_5'.'.'"«.'«'"gei.engraving8  are   .lor»d  hv  h.nd  !„ 

luliy  colored.  -      -  ^,  .,^^  „  ur-a  ^^a  jne  Flag,  „f  ,u  i^auons  are  also  beautl- 


,  THB 

HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD: 

i  OENEBAL  mSTOET,  BOTli  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN,  OF  ALL  THE  PBINCIPAL 

NATIONS  OF  TUE  OLOBE, 

Tihmi  BUM,  psoaKiill,  pusnir  conditiok,  na 

Bpabraclng  a  brief  account  of  the  Basslan  War,  and  a  complete  history  of  the  United  States  to  the 
present  tiuio,  including  the  War  of  the  liovolutlon,  that  of  1812,  and  the  late  War  with  Mexico,  the 
administrations  of  the  Presidents,  with  an  appendix,  containing  Important  public  documenti  and  Tat< 
itabl«  Btatistlool  tables. 

JBj  BAiniSL  KAUmXEB,  Author  of  "The  Treamry  of  Znowladga,"  "Biognj^hieal 

Treunry,  eto. 

Edited  by  JonH  Ivuxv,  Esq.  (lato  Editor  of  the  New  Tork  Commeroial  Adverttter,) 
and  otbor  distinguished  American  Authors. 

The  vholo  embellisbod  with  numerous  ci^grnvlngs  (beautKUIly  colored  bjr  hand  in  imitation 

of  nature)  ropresontiug  battle  scenes,  views  of  cities,  prominent  events,  flogs  of 

the  different  nations,  coronations,  processions,  costumes,  etc.,  etc. 

In  two  largo  octavo  volumes,  containing  upwards  of  1,500  page?,  and  illustrated  with  thirty-two 
colored  oiigravines,  executed  in  the  most  modern  stylo,  after  authoutic  pictures,  together  witha  C^Aari 
of  tKe  Flags  oj  the  various  Nations,  appropriately  colored,  nnd  bound  in  embossed  ond  gilt  leather 
binding,  with  marbled  edges. 

The  success  that  has  attended  this  great  work  since  its  flrst  publication  is  unprecedented.  It  has 
gone  on  increasing  in  its  sale,  until  over  three  hundred  thousand  volumes  haVo  been  sold,  and  a  large 
number  of  Agents  are  now  making  flrom  $400  to  |4,00U  a  year  in  its  sale. 


The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  the  numerous  recommendations  the  "  History  of  the  World" 
has  already  received : 

AsinKRST  COLLROE,  MaSS. 

I  have  carefully  examined  "The  History  of  the  World,"  by  John  Inman,  Ksq.,  and  And  it  a  work 
exhibiting  great  historical  research ;  and  it  cannot  foil  to  bo  useful  and  instructive  as  a  work  fur  gen- 
ral  circulation,  and  I  would  therefore  recommend  it  to  all. 

EDWAED  lIITCUCOCIv,  PreHdent. 

Sotrrn  IIadlet  Falls,  Mass. 

I  am  prepared  to  express  my  concurrence  In  the  remarks  of  President  Hitchcock. 

As  a  boot  of  reference  or  general  history,  I  think  it  valuable  to  all  who  may  possess  it,  and  it  must 
In  a  great  measure  supply  the  place  of  larger  and  more  expensive  works,  which  few  fomillcs  feel  able 
to  possess.  EEV.  L.  THOMPSON. 

Frotn  Professor  Emerson,  of  Andover  (Mass.)  Seminary. 
I  have  examined  the  "  History  of  the  AVorUl,   and  think  it  pnrtlculorly  valuable,  especially  to  such 
as  have  not  access  to  more  extended  works  of  history  ;  and  oven  to  those  who  have  such  works,  it 
trill  often  bo  found  an  important  help,  as  It  brings  down  the  history  of  the  countries  to  the  present 
tlmo.    Bo  for  as  I  have  observed,  the  author  appears  impartial.  BALPH  EMKUtiON. 

HAtroVEB  COLLEOB,  InD. 

I  have  exa!  inrd  the  "  History  of  tho  World,"  and  know  It  to  be  a  work  of  high  character  and  value, 
which  I  car    jrdially  recommend  to  pub'lc  i)utronttge.       M.  8TUKOU8,  Projessor  qfLanffuagei. 

From  the  Baltimore  Clipper. 
HisTOET  or  THE  WoBLD.— Thls  new  work  fVom  the  press  of  Henry  Bill,  is  one  of  tho  most  magnllt' 
cent  issues  for  a  long  time.  We  wore  shown  a  copy  on  Friday,  and  were  highly  pleased  with  its  coc 
tents.  It  consists  or  two  royal  octavo  volumes,  cuibellished  with  forty  splendid  engravings,  and  em- 
braces a  complete  history  of  all  nations  and  prominent  events,  and  making  it  invaluable  to  either  tb« 
private  or  public  library. 

From  the  Norxcich  {Conn.)  Aurora. 
IIiSTOBT  or  THE  WoBLB. — A  Very  considerable  portion  of  the  reading  public  are  alrea<ly  personally 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  tho  work  entitled  "  The  Treasury  of  History,  or  a  History  of  tho 
World,"  published  by  Mr.  Henry  lilll  of  this  city.  It  has  mot  with  a  more  extensive  sale,  probably, 
than  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character  ever  Luucd  fi-om  tho  press  in  this  country  ;  and  at  no  tluia 
bos  the  demand  for  it  been  greater  than  nt  present— numerous  agents  being  sucoe.isfiiUy  employed  In 
nearly  every  State  and  the  most  important  counties  in  iho  Union,  In  ita  dtssomhiation  ;  in  short,  tho 
aim  has  been  to  got  up  precisely  sucli  a  book  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  want,  and  we  congratu- 
late tho  publisher  on  his  success.  That  wo  do  not  too  highly  extol  the  work,  every  one  will  admit 
who  has  examined  it,  or  who  may  tnko  tho  trouble  to  do  so. 

From  the  0iieago  (lU.)  Tribune. 
ITiRTouT  or  Tnr,  World. — Tho  above  Is  a  succinct  and  accurote  description  of  historical  events  from 
the  duto  (if  tho  earliest  authentic  records  down  to  tho  present  time.    As  a  book  of  reference  to  tbo 
Student  and  professional  man,  as  well  as  for  tho.w  who  havo  not  lels\iro  to  pursue  historical  studio:  IS 
detail,  we  regard  it  as  the  very  best  book  that  has  foUon  under  our  obs^vatto*. 


THE 


isiBqid^tsxii^mtm, 


FBOM  THE  EABLIEST  PKBIODTO  TnB  PBESKNT  TIME; 

Comprlaiog  the  aarlj  dlseoreries  by  the  Spanish,  Fre»cn,  aEd  other  naTlntora:  a  sketch  of  tha  abo- 
riginal Inhabitants  and  American  antlqnitles;  an  hlstortwU  account  of  Mexico, 
Central  America,  Greenland,  and  the  present  British  provinces ; 

With  a  Complete  Hutory  of  the  United  States  to  tJie  present  time. 

iBfllndlng  tha  Prench  and  Indian  "Wors,  the  War  of  the  Eovolntlon,  that  of  1813,  and  the  lata  War 

■with  Mexico ;  and  a  coninleto  account  of  California,  valuable  statistical 

tables  from  the  lute  census,  etc.,  etc 

BY   JOHN   FEOST,    LL.  D. 

mnstrated  with  over  four  hundred  engravings,  some  of  which  are  boantlftilly  colored,  consisting  of 

battle  scones,  views  of  cities,  prominent  events,  and  portraits  of  distinguished  men 

n-om  designs  of  Croonio,  Uovcroux,  and  other  celebrated  artists. 

»■»  one  large  octavo  voltme,  containing  over  700  pagen,  hound  in  embossed  and  gilt 
leather  binding,  with  marbled  edges. 

Some  of  the  most  Interesting  scenes  in  the  greotdrnmoof  hnmnn  life  have  been  enacted  on  the 
North  American  Continent.  Iho  stirring  events  connected  with  Us  discovery— the  establishment 
of  colonies  within  its  bounds— the  early  Wars  of  the  Spaniards,  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
inglish-the  perils  of  the  missionary,  the  cmi(.Tant,  and  the  adventurer— the  advance  of  civilization— 
the  triumphs  of  Industry— the  EevoUitlon  and  establishment  of  the  Republic,  combined  with  the 
general  development  of  physlcol  and  Intellectual  progress,  Impart  to  the  history  of  North  America 
the  fascination  of  romance.  .  .      i  / 

The  history  and  destiny  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  well  and  thoroughly  understood  without 
connecting  It  with  that  of  North  America. 

We  must  look  at  t/ie  whole  of  the  great  picture,to  discover  the  relation  which  the  parts  boar  to  eacb 
other. 

The  pnbllsher  was  Induced  to  Issue  this  work,  observing  the  want  among  tho  masses  of  a  book  na' 
tlonal  In  Its  character,  which  would  meet  the  wants  of  those  even  of  tho  smallest  means,  and  at  tho 
same  time  retain  the  attractive  features  of  more  elaborate  and  expensive  books.  It  has  already  reached 
h  solo  of  nearly  20,000  copies. 


In  the  English  and  German  Languages. 


THB 


ILLUSTRATED  NEW   WOELD: 

coirrxiNiwo 

A  GENEEAL  HISTOEY  OF  ALL  THE  VAEIOITS  NATIONS   AND  EKPUBLIC3  OF  THE 

WKSTEEN  CONTINENT. 

T 11  KIR     BIBE,     rnOGRESS,     AND     PRESENT     CONDITION. 

Comprising  early  discoveries  by  tho  Spanish,  French,  and  otlicr  navigators,  nn  account  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  with  a  complete  history  of  tho  United  States  from  tho  first  settlement  to  tho 
present  time,  with  Geographical  descriptions  of  each  State  and  Territory,  an 
elaborate  appendix,  with  important  instructions  to  emigrants, 
Washington's  Farewell  Address,  and  other  public 
documents,  statistical  tables  &,o.  &c, 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  L.  DENISON,  A.  M., 

•    And  Trandated  by  GEORGE  DEETZ,  late  Tranalator  for  tho  BUte  of  PennsylTania. 

The  whole  Illustrated  with  over  three  hundred  Engravings  (many  of  which  aro  splendidly  colored.) 
consisting  of  bottle  scenes,  views  of  cities,  prominent  events,  and  portraits  of  dlstlnsulsheil  men,  from 
designs  of  tho  most  celebrated  artists,  In  one  liirge  roval  octavo  volume,  containing  SSO  pages,  exe- 
cuted In  modern  style,  and  bound  In  embossed  gilt  leather  binding. 

It  Is  purely  American  in  its  character,  ond  aims  throughout  to  induct  tho  Immigrant  Into  alt  tha 
;mannecs,  customs,  and  Institutions  peculiar  to  tho  United  States,  having  for  its  uliject  to  Amuricanlza 
this  valuable  oleinent  of  our  rapidly  Increasing  population. 

This  book  has  been  issued  but  a  short  time,  and  airendy  nearlv  l.VOO  copies  Imvo  boon  Lold  Oiw 
Agent  makes  over  $400  per  nmnth  soiling  this  book  amoua  the  Germans. 


nCTOBIAL  EISTOET  OF  TEE  WABS 


OF 


THE  UNITED  STATES: 

KHBUACINO 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  ALL  THE  WARS  OP  THE  COUNTRY, 

From  its  earliest  Bettlement  to  the  present  time; 

Including  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  1812,  the  Semicol* 

War,  and  the  late  War  with  Mewco,  together  with  ail  other  military  operations, 

BY  JOHN  LEDYAED  DENISOl^^,  A.  M. 

ninstrated  with  numerous  engravings,  many  of  which  are  beautifully  colored,  consistinir 
of  pprtraite  ofdistinguished  military  commanders,  life-like  representations  of  the  princinS 
batUes,  etc. :  fW)m  designs  by  Lossmg,  Darley,  and  other  celebrated  artists 

In  one  volume  octavo,  about  500  pages. 

This  is  a  cheap  work,  designed  for  that  class  of  readers  who  are  not  able  to  purchase 
^ore  elaborate  and  expensive  books  and  to  enable  th»  agenttfin  part  to  meet  tfieir  per- 
gonal expenses  by  paying  m  books.  It  is  a  spirited  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  author 
"genteSy!  ^"'"'*^  '"^''^'    "  """^  ^'  '°''^  ^^  BubscripUon  or  oTherwise!  by  £ 


[in  press,  soon  to  be  issued.] 
A 

firtcrial  ptmra  of  i\t  lai^g  at  t\t  SitM  Stato: 

EIIBnACIXQ 

A  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  ALL  THE  NAVAL  BATTLES  OF  THE  COUNTRY, 
From  its  earliest  settlement  to  the  present  time ; 
Together  with  all  other  naval  operations,  rncludlng  the  Expedition  to  Japan  under  Com- 
modore Perry,  and  the  Explorations  in  the  Arctic  Regions  by  Dr.  Kane. 

BY  JOHN  LEDYAED  DENISON,  A.  M. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  many  of  which  are  colored  b"  hand  by  the  best 
artists,  '' 

In  one  volume,  octavo,  about  400  pages.    Designed  as  a  companion  to  the  Pictorial  His- 
tory of  the  Wars,  and  by  the  same  distinguished  author,  and  sold  in  the  same  manner. 


PICTORIAL.  BIOC^RAPHY 


OF 


.AN"DIIEAV^  J-ACKSOISr. 

Embellished  with  numerous  engravings,  many  of  which  are  colored  by  hand  by  the  best 

artists,  representing  Battle  scenes,  etc.  etc. 

From  designs  by  Benson  J.  Lossing,  Croome,  and  others. 

BY  JOHN  FEOST,  LL.  D. 

In  one  volume  octavo,  660  pages.    Same  style  and  price  as  the  Pictorial  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  and  sold  in  same  manner. 


